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THE  PARISIANS. — PART  THE  LAST. 

BOOK  TWELFTH — continued. 

PREFATORY  NOTE. 
(BT   THE  ▲UTHOR*S  80K.) 

'  The  Parisians '  and  '  Kenelm  Chillinglj '  were  begun  about  the  same 
time,  and  had  their  common  origin  in  the  same  central  idea.  That  idea 
first  found  fantastic  expression  in  '  The  Coming  Eace ; '  and  the  three 
bookgy  taken  together,  constitute  a  special  group  distinctly  apart  from  all 
the  other  works  of  their  author. 

The  satire  of  his  earlier  novels  is  a  protest  against  false  social  respecta- 
bilities ;  the  humour  of  his  later  ones  is  a  protest  against  the  disrespect 
of  social  realities.  £7  the  first  he  sought  to  promote  social  sincerity,  and 
the  free  play  of  personal  character;  by  the  last,  to  encourage  mutual 
charity  and  sympathy  amongst  all  classes  on  whose  inter-relation  depends 
the  diaiacter  of  society  itself.  But  in  these  three  books,  his  latest 
fictions,  the  moral  purpose  is  more  definite  and  exclusive.  Each  of  them 
is  an  expostulation  against  what  seemed  to  him  the  perilous  popularity  of 
certain  social  and  political  theories,  or  a  warning  against  the  influence  of 
certain  intellectual  tendencies  upon  individual  character  and  national 
life.  This  purpose,  however,  though  common  to  the  three  fictions,  is 
worked  out  in  each  of  them  by  a  diiferent  method.  '  The  Coming  Bace ' 
is  a  work  of  pure  fancy,  and  the  satire  of  it  is  vague  and  sportive.  The 
outlines  of  a  definite  purpose  are  more  distinctly  drawn  in  '  Chillingly ' 
— ^  romance  which  has  the  source  of  its  effect  in  a  highly-wrought  imagi- 
nation. Hie  humour  and  pathos  of '  Chillingly '  are  of  a  kind  incom- 
patible with  the  design  of '  The  Parisians,'  which  is  a  work  of  dramatised 
ohservation.  *  Chillingly'  is  a  Komance, '  The  Parisians '  is  a  NoveL  The 
labject  of  *  Chillingly '  is  psychological ;  that  of '  The  Parisians '  is  social. 
VOL.  err. — wo.  noxcix.  a 
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The  authoi's  object  in  'Chillingly'  being  to  illustrate  the  effect  of 
*' modem  ideas''  upon  an  individual  character,  he  has  confined  his 
narrative  to  the  biography  of  that  one  character.  Hence  the  simplicity 
of  plot  and  small  number  of  dramatis  personce  ;  whereby  the  work  gains 
in  height  and  depth  what  it  loses  in  breadth  of  surface.  '  The  Paris- 
ians/ on  the  contrary,  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  ''modem 
ideas"  upon  a  whole  community.  This  novel  is  therefore  panoramic 
in  the  profusion  and  variety  of  figures  presented  by  it  to  the  reader's 
imagination.  No  exclusive  prominence  is  vouchsafed  to  any  of  these 
figures.  All  of  them  are  drawn  and  coloured  with  an  equal  care,  but  by 
means  of  the  bold  broad  touches  necessary  for  their  effective  presentation 
on  a  canvas  so  large  and  so  crowded.  Such  figures  are,  indeed,  but  the 
component  features  of  one  great  Form,  and  their  actions  only  so  many 
modds  of  one  collective  impersonal  character — that  of  the  Parisian  Society 
of  Imperial  and  Democratic  France ; — a  character  everywhere  present  and 
busy  throughout  the  story,  of  which  it  is  the  real  hero  or  heroine.  This 
society  was  doubtless  selected  for  characteristic  illustration  as  being  the 
most  advanced  in  the  progress  of  "  modem  ideas."  Thus,  for  a  complete 
perception  of  its  writer's  fundamental  purpose,  '  The  Parisians '  should 
be  read  in  connection  with  '  Chillingly,'  and  these  two  books  in  connec- 
tion with  '  The  Coming  Eace.'  It  will  then  be  perceived  that,  through 
the  medium  of  alternate  fancy,  sentiment,  and  observation,  assisted  by 
humour  and  passion,  these  three  books  (in  aU  other  respects  so  different 
from  each  other)  complete  the  presentation  of  the  same  purpose  under 
different  aspects ;  and  thereby  constitute  a  group  of  fictions  which  claims 
a  separate  place  of  its  own  in  any  thoughtful  classification  of  their 
author's  works. 

One  last  word  to  those  who  will  miss  from  these  pages  the  connecting 
and  completing  touches  of  the  master's  hand.*  It  may  be  hoped  that 
such  a  disadvantage,  though  irreparable,  is  somewhat  mitigated  by  the 
essential  character  of  the  work  itself.  The  aesthetic  merit  of  this  kind 
of  novel  is  in  the  vivacity  of  a  general  effect  produced  by  laige  swift 
strokes  of  character ;  and  in  such  strokes,  if  they  be  by  a  great  artist, 
force  and  freedom  of  style  must  still  be  apparent,  even  when  they  are 
left  rough  and  unfinished.  Kor  can  any  lack  of  final  verbal  correction, 
much  diminish  the  intellectual  value  which  many  of  the  more  thoughtful 
passages  of  the  present  work  derive  from  a  long,  keen,  and  practical  study 
of  political  phenomena,  guided  by  personal  experience  of  public  life,  and 
enlightened  by  a  large,  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  human  heart. 

Such  a  belief  is,  at  least,  encouraged  by  the  private  communications 
spontaneously  made,  to  him  who  expresses  it,  by  persons  of  political 
experience  and  social  position  in  France ;  who  have  acknowledged  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  author's  descriptions,  and  noticed  the  suggestive 
sagacity  and  penetration  of  his  occasional  comments  on  the  circumstances 
and  sentiments  he  describes. 

It  only  remains  to  discharge  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Messrs  Blackwood 
by  thus  publicly  acknowledging  the  careful  and  scrupulous  attention 
they  have  given  to  the  printing  of  this  book,  and  the  efforts  made  by 
them,  under  exceptionally  difficult  conditions,  to  present  to  their  readers 


See  also  Note  by  the  Author's  Sod,  p.  27. 
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in  the  best  possible  form,  this,  the  last  of  that  long  list  of  well-known 
fictions,  which  thionghout  every  region  of  Europe  and  America  have  now 
for  so  many  years  associated  their  name  with  that  of  its  author. 

L. 


CHAPTER   V. 


The  time  now  came  when  all 
provision  of  food  or  of  fuel  failed 
the  modest  household  of  Isaura ;  and 
there  was  not  only  herself  and  the 
Venosta  to  feed  and  warm — ^there 
were  the  servants  whom  they  had 
brought  from  Italy,  and  had  not 
the  heart  now  to  dismiss  to  the 
certainty  of  &mine.  True,  one  of 
the  three,  the  man,  had  returned 
to  his  native  land  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege  >  but  the 
two  women  had  remained.  They 
supported  themselves  now  as  they 
could  on  the  meagre  rations  ac- 
corded by  the  Government.  Still 
Isaura  attended  the  ambulance  to 
which  she  was  attached.  From 
the  ladies  associated  with  her  she 
could  readily  have  obtained  ample 
supplies :  but  they  had  no  concep- 
tion of  her  real  state  of  destitution  ; 
and  there  was  a  false  pride  gene- 
rally prevalent  among  the  respect- 
able classes,  which  Isaura  shared, 
that  concealed  distress  lest  alms 
should  be  proffered. 

The  destitution  of  the  household 
had  been  carefully  concealed  from 
the  parents  of  Gustavo  Hameau 
until,  one  day,  Madame  Eameau, 
entering  at  the  hour  at  which  she 
^neially,  and  her  husband  some- 
times, came  for  a  place  by  the  fire- 
side and  a  seat  at  the  board,  found 
on  the  one  only  ashes,  on  the  other 
a  ration  of  the  black  nauseous  com- 
pound which  had  become  the  sub- 
stitute for  bread. 

Isaura  was  absent  on  her  duties 
at  the  ambulance  hospital,  —  pur- 
posely absent,  for  she  shrank  from 
the  bitter  task  of  making  clear  to 
the  friends  of  her  betrothed  the 


impossibility  of  continuing  the  aid 
to  their  support  which  their  son 
had  neglected  to  contribute;  and 
still  more  from  the  comment  which 
she  knew  they  would  make  on  his 
conduct,  in  absenting  himself  so 
wholly  of  late,  and  in  the  time  of 
such  trial  and  pressure,  both  from 
them  and  from  herself  Truly,  she 
rejoiced  at  that  absence  so  far  as  it 
affected  herself.  Every  hour  of  the 
day  she  silently  asked  her  conscience 
whether  she  were  not  now  absolved 
from  a  promise  won  from  her  only 
by  an  assurance  that  she  had  power 
to  influence  for  good  the  life  that 
now  voluntarily  separated  itself  from 
her  own.  As  she  had  never  loved 
Gustavo,  so  she  felt  no  resentment 
at  the  indifference  his  conduct 
manifested.  On  the  contrary,  she 
hailed  it  as  a  sign  that  the  annul- 
ment of  their  betrothal  would  be  as 
welcome  to  him  as  to  herself.  And 
if  so,  she  could  restore  to  him  tlie 
sort  of  compassionate  friendship  she 
had  learned  to  cherish  in  the  hour 
of  his  illness  and  repentance.,  She 
had  resolved  to  seize  the  first  oppor- 
tunity he  afforded  to  her  of  speak- 
ing to  him  with  frank  and  truthful 
plainness.  But,  meanwhile,  her 
gentle  nature  recoiled  from  the  con- 
fession of  her  resolve  to  appeal  to 
Gustavo  himself  for  the  rupture  of 
their  engagement. 

Thus  the  Venosta  alone  received 
Madame  Hameau;  and  while  that 
lady  was  still  gazing  round  her  with 
an  emotion  too  deep  for  immediate 
utterance,  her  husband  entered  with 
an  expression  of  face  new  to  him — 
the  look  of  a  man  who  has  been 
stung  to  anger,  and  who  has  braced 
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his  mind  to  some  stem  determiBa- 
tion.  This  altered  countenance  of 
the  good-tempered  bourgeois  was 
not,  however,  noticed  by  the  two 
women.  The  Yenosta  did  not  even 
raise  her  eyes  to  it,  as  with  hum- 
hied  accents  she  said,  *' Pardon, 
dear  Monsieur,  pardon,  Madame, 
our  want  of  hospitality;  it  is  not 
our  hearts  that  faiL  *We  kept  our 
state  from  you  as  long  as  we  could. 
Now  it  speaks  for  itself :  '  la  fame 
i  una  bralta  festin,* *' 

''  Oh,  Madame  !  and  oh,  my  poor 
Isaura ! "  cried  Madame  Es^eau, 
bursting  into  tears.  "  So  we  have 
been  all  this  time  a  burden  on  you, 
— ^aided  to  bring  such  want  on 
you !  How  can  we  ever  be  for- 
given ?  And  my  son, — ^to  leave  us 
thus, — not  even  to  tell  us  where  to 
find  him ! " 

"  Do  not  degrade  us,  my  wife," 
said  M.  Eameau,  with  unexpected 
dignity,  "  by  a  word  to  imply  that 
we  would  stoop  to  sue  for  sup- 
port to  our  ungrateful  child.  Ko, 
we  will  not  starve  !  I  am  strong 
enough  still  to  find  food  for  you. 
I  will  apply  for  restoration  to  the 
National  Guard.  They  have  aug- 
mented the  pay  to  married  men ;  it 
is  now  nearly  two  francs  and  a  half 
a-day  to  a  phre  de  faniiUe,  and  on 
that  pay  we  all  can  at  least  live. 
Courage,  my  wife!  I  will  go  at 
once  for  employment.  Many  men 
older  than  I  am  are  at  watch  on  the 
ramparts,  and  will  march  to  the 
battle  on  the  next  sortie." 

"  It  shall  not  be  so,"  exclaimed 
Madame  Eameau,  vehemently,  and 
winding  her  arm  round  her  bus- 
band's  neck.  "I  loved  my  son 
better  than  thee  once  —  more  the 
shame  to  me.  Now,  I  would  rather 
lose  twenty  such  sons  than  peril 
thy  life,  my  Jacques  !  Madame," 
she  continued,  turning  to  the  Ye- 
nosta, "thou  wert  wiser  than  I. 
Thou  wert  ever  opposed  to  the 
union  between  thy  young  friend 


and  my  son.  I  felt  sore  with  thee 
for  it — a  mother  is  so  selfish  when 
she  puts  herself  in  the  place  of  her 
child.  I  thought  that  only  through 
marriage  with  one  so  pure,  so  noble, 
so  holy,  Gustave  could  be  saved 
from  sin  and  evil.  I  am  deceived. 
A  man  so  heartless  to  his  parents, 
so  neglectful  of  his  affianced,  is  not 
to  be  redeemed.  I  brought  about 
this  betrothal :  tell  Isaura  that  I 
release  her  from  it.  I  have  watched 
her  closely  since  she  was  entrapped 
into  it.  I  know  how  miserable  th& 
thought  of  it  has  made  her,  though, 
in  her  sublime  devotion  to  her 
plighted  word,  she  sought  to  con- 
cesd  from  me  the  real  state  of  her 
heart.  If  the  betrothal  bring  such 
sorrow,  what  would  the  union  do  I 
Tell  her  this  from  me.  Come, 
Jacques,  come  away ! " 

"  Stay,  Madame ! "  exclaimed  the 
Yenosta,  her  excitable  nature  much 
affected  by  this  honest  outburst  of 
feeling.  ''It  is  true  that  I  did 
oppose,  so  far  as  I  could,  my  poor 
Piccola*8  engagement  with  M.  Gus- 
tave. But  I  dare  not  do  your  bid- 
ding. Isaura  would  not  listen  to 
me.  And  let  us  be  just ;  M.  Gus- 
tave may  be  able  satisfactorily  to 
explain  his  seeming  indifference 
and  neglect.  His  health  is  always 
very  delicate ;  perhaps  he  may  be 
again  dangerously  ill  He  serves 
in  the  National  Guard;  perhaps,'* 
— she  paused,  but  the  mother  con- 
jectured the  word  left  unsaid,  and, 
clasping  her  hands,  cried  out  in 
anguish,  ''  Perhaps  dead . — and  we 
have  wronged  him  f  Oh,  Jacques, 
Jacques  !  how  shall  we  fiiid  out — 
how  discover  our  boy  1  Who  can 
tell  us  where  to  search  9  at  the  hos- 
pital— or  in  the  cemeteries  ? "  At 
the  last  word  she  dropped  into  a 
seat,  and  her  whole  frame  shook 
with  her  sobs. 

Jacques  approached  her  tenderly, 
and  kneeling  by  her  side,  said — 

"  No,  m^amie,  comfort  thyself,  if 
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it  be  indeed  comfort  to  learn  that 
thy  son  is  alive  and  well.  For  my 
party  I  know  not  if  I  would  not 
rather  he  had  died  in  his  innocent 
childhood.  I  have  seen  him  — 
spoken  to  him.  I  know  where  he 
is  to  be  fonnd." 

"  Ton  do,  and  concealed  it  from 
me  %    Oh,  Jacques  1 " 

"listen  to  me,  wife,  and  you 
too,  Madame;  for  what  I  have  to 
say  should  be  made  known  to 
S^ulemoiselle  Cicogna.  Some  time 
smce,  on  the  night  of  the  famous 
sortie,  when  at  my  post  on  the 
ramparts,  I  was  told  that  Gustavo 
bad  2^bied  himself  to  the  most 
violent  of  the  Eed  Eepublicans, 
and  had  uttered  at  the  Club  de  la 
Vengeance  sentiments,  of  which  I 
will  only  say  that  I  his  father  and 
a  Frenchman,  hung  my  head  with 
shame  when  they  were  repeated 
to  m&  I  resolved  to. go  to  the 
club  myself.  I  did.  I  heard  him 
speak — heard  him  denounce  Chris- 
tianity as  the  instrument  of  ty- 
rants.'* 

"Ah!"  cried  the  two  women, 
with  a  simultaneous  shudder. 

"When  the  assembly  broke  up, 
I  waylaid  him  at  the  door.  I  spoke 
to  him  seriously.  I  told  him  what 
anguish  such  announcement  of  blas- 
phranous  opinions  would  inflict  on 
his  pious  mother.  I  told  him  I 
ahoidd  deem  it  my  duty  to  inform 
Mademoiselle  Cicogna,  and  warn 
her  against  the  union  on  which  he 
had  told  us  his  heart  was  bent.  He 
appeared  sincerely  moved  by  what 
I  said ;  implored  me  to  keep  silence 
towards  his  mother  and  his  be- 
trothed ;  and  promised,  on  that  con- 
dition, to  relinquish  at  once  what 
be  called  *  his  career  as  an  orator/ 
and  appear  no  more  at  such  exe- 
crable dubs.  On  this  imderstand- 
ing  I  held  my  tongue.  Why,  with 
sodi  other  causes  of  grief  and  suf- 
Hoing,  should  I  tell  thee,  poor  wife, 
of  a  sin  that  I  hoped  thy  son  had 


repented  and  would  not  repeat  1 
And  Gustavo  kept  his  word.  He 
has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  attend- 
ed, at  least  spoken,  at  the  Eed 
clubs  since  that  evening." 

"Thank  heaven  so  far,**  mur- 
mured Madame  Eameau. 

"So  far,  yes;  but  hear  more. 
A  little  time  after  I  thus  met  him 
he  changed  his  lodging,  and  did 
not  confide  to  us  his  new  address, 
giving  as  a  reason  to  us  that  he 
wished  to  avoid  all  clue  to  his  dis- 
covery by  that  pertinacious  IMade- 
moiselle  Julie." 

Rameau  had  here  sunk  his  voice 
into  a  whisper,  intended  only  for 
his  wife,  but  the  ear  of  the  Venosta 
was  fine  enough  to  catch  the 
sound,  and  she  repeated,  "Made- 
moiselle Julie  !  Santa  Maria  !  who 
is  she?" 

"Oh,"  said  M.  Hameau,  with 
a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  and- with 
true  Parisian  sangfroid  as  to  such 
matters  of  morality,  "a  trifle  not 
worth  considering.  Of  course  a 
good-looking  gar^on  like  Gustavo 
must  have  his  little  affairs  of 
the  heart,  before  he  settles  for 
life.  Unluckily,  amongst  those  of 
Gustavo  was  one  with  a  violent- 
tempered  girl  who  persecuted  him 
when  he  left  her,  and  he  naturally 
wished  to  avoid  all  chance  of  a 
silly  scandal,  if  only  out  of  respect 
to  the  dignity  of  his  fianeSe.  But 
I  found  that  was  not  the  true 
motive,  or  at  least  tho  only  one, 
for  concealment.  Prepare  your- 
self, my  poor  wife.  Thou  hast 
heard  of  these  terrible  journals 
which  the  dSchSance  has  let  loose 
upon  us.  Our  unhappy  boy  is  the 
principal  writer  of  one  of  the  worst 
of  them,  under  the  name  of  *  Dide- 
rot le  Jeune.' " 

"What!"  cried  the  Venosta. 
"  That  monster  I  The  good  Abb6 
Vertpr6  was  telling  us  of  the 
writings  with  that  name  attached 
to  them.     The  Abb6  himself  is  de- 
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nonnced  by  name  as  one  of  those 
meddling  priests  who  are  to  be 
constrained  to  serve  as  soldiers, 
or  pointed  out  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  canaille,  Isaura's  fiande  a 
blasphemer ! " 

''  Hush,  hush  ! "  said  Madame 
Rameau  rising,  very  pale  but  self- 
collected.  "  How  do  you  know 
this,  Jacques  1 " 

"  From  the  lips  of  Gustavo  him- 
self. I  heard  first  of  it  yesterday 
from  one  of  the  young  reprobates 
with  whom  he  used  to  be  familiar, 
and  who  even  complimented  me 
on  the  rising  fame  of  my  son,  and 
praised  the  eloquence  of  his  article 
that  day.  But  I  would  not  believe 
him.  I  bought  the  journal — here 
it  is;  saw  the  name  and  address 
of  the  printer — went  this  morning 
to  the  office — was  there  told  that 
'  Diderot  le  Jeune '  was  within 
revising  the  press — stationed  my- 
self by  the  street  door,  and  when 
Gustavo  came  out  I  seized  his 
arm  and  asked  him  to  say  Yes  or 
Ko  if  he  was  the  author  of  this 
infamous  article, —  this,  which  I 
now  hold  in  my  hand.  He  owned 
the  authorship  with  pride;  talked 
wildly  of  the  great  man  he  was 
—of  the  great  things  he  was  to 
do ;  said  that,  in  hitherto  conceal- 
ing his  true  name,  he  had  done 
all  he  could  to  defer  to  the  bigoted 
prejudices  of  his  parents  and  his 
JiancSe;  and  that  if  genius,  like 
fire,  would  find  its  way  out,  he 


could  not  help  it ;  that  a  time 
was  rapidly  coming  when  his 
opinions  would  be  uppermost;  that 
since  October  the  Communists 
were  gaining  ascendancy,  and  only 
waited  the  end  of  the  siege  to 
put  down  the  present  Government,, 
and  with  it  all  hypocrisies  and 
shams,  religious  or  social.  My 
wife,  he  was  rude  to  me,  insult- 
ing; but  he  had  been  drinking — 
that  made  him  incautious :  and  he 
continued  to  walk  by  my  side  to- 
wards his  own  lodging,  on  reach- 
ing which  he  ironically  invited  me 
to  enter,  saying,  'I  should  meet 
there  men  who  would  soon  aigue 
me  out  of  my  obsolete  notions.'' 
You  may  go  to  him,  wife,  now, 
if  you  please.  I  will  not,  nor 
will  I  take  from  him  a  crust  of 
bi'ead.  I  came  hither,  determined 
to  tell  the  young  lady  all  this,  if 
I  found  her  at  home.  I  should 
be  a  dishonoured  man  if  I  suffered 
her  to  be  cheated  into  misery. 
There,  Madame  Venosta,  there  t 
Take  that  journal,  show  it  to  Made- 
moiselle, and  report  to  her  all  I 
have  said." 

M.  Eameau,  habitually  the  mild- 
est  of  men,  h^,  in  talkbig,  worked 
himself  up  into  positive  fury. 

His  wife,  calmer  but  more  deep- 
ly affected,  made  a  piteous  sign  to 
the  Venosta  not  to  say  more ;  and 
without  other  salutation  or  adieu 
took  her  husband's  arm,  and  led 
him  from  the  house. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Obtaining  from  her  husband 
Gustavo's  address,  Madame  Eameau 
hastened  to  her  son's  apartment 
alone  through  the  darkling  streets. 
The  house  in  which  he  lodged  was 
in  a  different  quarter  from  that  in 
which  Isaura  had  visited  him. 
Then,  the  street  selected  was  still 
in  the  centre  of  the  beau  monde — 


now,  it  was  within  the  precincts 
of  that  section  of  the  many-faced 
capital  in  which  the  beau  monde 
was  held  in  detestation  or  scorn;, 
still  the  house  had  certain  preten- 
sions, boasting  a  courtyard  and  a 
porter's  lodge.  Madame  Eameau, 
instructed  to  mount  ati  second, 
found  the  door  ajar,  and,  entering^ 
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peroeiyed  on  the  table  of  the  little 
wUm  the  lemainfl  of  a  feast  which, 
howBTer  antemptiiig  it  might  have 
been  in  happier  times,  contrasted 
strongly  the  meagre  fare  of  which 
Gnstave's  parents  had  deemed 
themselTes  fortunate  to  partake  at 
the  board  of  his  betrothed; — ^rem- 
nants of  those  yiands  which  offered 
to  the  inqidsitiye  epicure  an  ex- 
periment in  food  much  too  costly 
for  the  popular  stomach — dainty 
morsels  of  elephant,  hippopota- 
mus, and  wolf,  interspersed  with 
half-emptied  bottles  of  varied  and 
high-piiced  wines.  Passing  these 
evidences  of  unseasonable  extravar 
gance  with  a  mute  sentiment  of 
anger  and  disgust,  Madame  Eameau 
penetrated  into  a  small  cabinet, 
the  door  of  which  was  also  ajar, 
and  saw  her  son  stretched  on  his 
bed  half  dressed,  breathing  heavily 
in  the  sleep  which  follows  intoxi- 
cation. She  did  not  attempt  to 
disturb  him.  She  placed  herself 
quietly  by  his  side,  gazing  mourn- 
fully on  the  face  which  she  had 
once  so  proudly  contemplated,  now 
haggard  and  faded, — still  strangely 
beautiful,  though  it  was  the  beauty 
of  ruin. 

From  time  to  time  he  stirred  un- 
eaafly,  and  muttered  broken  words, 
in  which  fragments  of  his  own 
delicately  worded  verse  were  in- 
coherently mixed  up  with  ribald 
slang,  addressed  to  imaginary  com- 
paniona  In  his  dreams  he  was 
evidently  living  over  again  Ids  late 
levely  with  episodical  diversions 
into  the  poet-world,  of  which  he 
was  rather  a  vagrant  nomad  than 
a  settled  cultivator.  Then  she 
would  silently  bathe  his  feverish 
temples  with  the  perfumed  water 
she  found  on  his  dressing-table. 
And  80  she  watched  till,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  he  woke  up, 
and  recovered  the  possession  of  his 
reason  with  a  quickness  that  sur- 
prised Madame  Eameau.     He  was. 


indeed,  one  of  those  men  in  whom 
excess  of  drink,  when  slept  off,  is 
succeeded  by  extreme  mildness, 
the  effect  of  nervous  exhaustion, 
and  by  a  dejected  repentance, 
which,  to  his  mother,  seemed  a 
propitious  lucidity  of  the  moral 
sense. 

Certainly  on  seeing  her  he  threw 
himself  on  her  breast,  and  began 
to  shed  tears.  Madame  Eameau 
had  not  the  heart  to  reproach  him 
sternly.  But  by  gentle  degrees 
she  made  him  comprehend  the  pain 
he  had  given  to  his  father,  an<}  the 
destitution  in  which  he  had  de- 
serted his  parents  and  his  affianced. 
In  his  present  mood  Gustavo  was 
deeply  affected  by  these  representa- 
tions. He  excused  himself  feebly 
by  dwelling  on  the  excitement 
of  the  times,  the  preoccupation 
of  his  mind,  the  example  of  his 
companions;  but  with  his  excuses 
he  mingled  passionate  expressions 
of  remorse,  and  before  daybreak 
mother  and  son  were  completely 
reconciled.  Then  he  fell  into  a 
tranquil  sleep;  and  Madame  Ea- 
meau, quite  worn  out,  slept  also 
in  the  chair  beside  him,  her  arm 
around  his  neck.  He  awoke  be- 
fore she  did  at  a  late  hour  in 
the  morning;  and  stealing  from 
her  arm,  went  to  lus  escritoire^  and 
took  forth  what  money  he  found 
there,  half  of  which  he  poured 
into  her  lap,  kissing  her  till  she 
awoke. 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  "  henceforth 
I  will  work  for  thee  and  my  father. 
Take  this  trifle  now ;  the  rest  I  re- 
serve for  Isaura." 

"Joy!  I  have  found  my  boy 
again.  But  Isaura,  I  fear  that  she 
will  not  take  thy  money,  and  all 
thought  of  her  must  also  be  aban- 
doned." 

Gustavo  had  ahready  turned  to 
his  looking-glass,  and  was  arrang- 
ing with  care  his  dark  ringlets: 
his  personal  vanity — his  remorse 
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appeased  by  this  pecuniary  oblation 
— ^had  revived. 

"No,"  he  said,  gaily,  "I 
don't  think  I  shall  abandon  her; 
and  it  is  not  likely,  when  she  sees 
and  hears  me,  that  she  can  wish  to 
abandon  me  !  Now  let  us  break- 
fast, and  then  I  will  go  at  once 
to  her." 

In  the  meanwhile,  Isauia,  on  her 
return  to  her  apartment  at  the 
wintry  nightfall,  found  a  cart  sta- 
tioned at  the  door,  and  the  Yenosta 
on  the  threshold,  superintending^ 
the  isemoval  of  various  articles  of 
furniture — indeed,  all  such  articles 
as  were  not  absolutely  required. 

"  Oh,  Piccola  I "  she  said,  with 
an  attempt  at  cheerfulness,  "  I  did 
not  expect  thee  back  so  soon." 
"Hush!  I  have  made  a  famous 
bargain.  I  have  found  a  broker  to 
buy  these  things  which  we  don't 
want  just  at  present,  and  can  re- 
place by  new  and  prettier  things 
when  the  siege  is  over  and  we  get 
our  money.  The  broker  pays  down 
on  the  nail,  and  thou  wilt  not  go  to 
bed  without  supper.  There  are  no 
ills  which  are  not  more  supportable 
after  food." 

Isaura  smiled  Mntly,  kissed  the 
Yenosta's  cheek,  and  ascended 
with  weary  steps  to  the  sitting- 
room.  There  she  seated  herself 
quietly,  looking  with  abstracted 
eyes  round  the  bare  dismantled 
space  by  the  light  of  the  single 
candle. 

When    the  Yenosta   re-entered, 


she  was  followed  by  the  servants, 
bringing  in  a  daintier  meal  tlian 
they  had  known  for  days — a  genu- 
ine rabbit,  potatoes,  marrons  glaces, 
a  bottle  of  wine,  and  a  pannier  of 
wood.  The  fire  was  soon  lighted, 
the  Yenosta  plying  the  bellows. 
It  was  not  till  this  banquet,  of 
which  Isaura,  faint  as  she  was, 
scarcely  partook,  had  been  remit- 
ted to  the  two  Italian  women- 
servants,  and  another  log  been 
thrown  on  the  hearth,  that  the 
Yenosta  opened  the  subject  which 
was  pressing  on  her  heart  She 
did  this  with  a  joyous  smile,  taking 
both  Isaura's  hands  in  her  own,  and 
stroking  them  fondly. 

"My  child,  I  have  such  good 
news  for  thee !  Thou  hast  escaped 
— thou  art  free!"  and  then  she 
related  all  that  M.  Bameau  had 
said,  and  finished  by  producing 
the  copy  of  Gustave's  unhallowed 
journal. 

When  she  had  read  the  latter, 
which  she  did  with  compsessed 
lips  and  varying  colour,  the  girl 
fell  on  her  knees — not  to  thank 
heaven  that  she  would  now  escape 
a  union  from  which  her  soul  so 
recoiled — ^not  that  she  was  indeed 
free, — ^but  to  pray,  with  tears  roll- 
ing down  her  cheeks,  that  Grod 
would  yet  save  to  Himself,  and 
to  good  ends,  the  soul  that  she 
had  failed  to  bring  to  Him.  All 
previous  irritation  against  Gustavo 
was  gone :  all  had  melted  into  an 
inefiable  compassion. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


When,  a  little  before  noon,  Gus- 
tavo was  admitted  by  the  servant 
into  Isaura's  salon,  its  desolate  con- 
dition, stripped  of  all  its  pretty 
feminine  elegancies,  struck  him  widi 
a  sense  of  discomfort  to  himself 
which  superseded  any  more  re- 
morseful sentiment.    The  day  was 


intensely  cold :  the  single  log  on 
the  hearth  did  not  burn;  there 
were  only  two  or  three  chairs  in 
the  room ;  oven  the  carpet,  which 
had  been  of  gaily  coloured  Aubus- 
son,  was  gone.  His  teeth  chat- 
tered ;  and  he  only  replied  by  a 
dreary  nod  to  the  servant^  who  in- 
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formed  him  that  Madame  Venosta 
was  gone  out,  and  Mademoiselle 
had  not  yet  quitted  her  own  room. 
If  there  be  a  thing  which  a  true 
Parisian  of  Bameau's  stamp  associ- 
ates with  love  of  woman,  it  is  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  elegant  surroundings, — 
a  pretty  boudoir^  a  cheery  hearth, 
an  easj  fauteuil.  In  the  absence  of 
such  attributes,  ^^fugit  retw  Ventts,* 
If  the  Englishman  invented  the 
word  comfort,  it  is  the  Parisian  who 
most  thoroughly  comprehends  the 
thing.  And  he  resents  the  loss  of 
it  in  any  house  where  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  look  for  it  as  a  per- 
sonal wrong  to  his  feelings. 

Left  for  some  minutes  alone, 
Oustaye  occupied  himself  with 
kindling  the  log,  and  muttering, 
"  p€tr  Urns  lea  diableSy  quel  chien  de 
rhume  je  vaus  attraper  I "  He 
turned  as  he  heard  the  rustle  of  a 
robe  and  a  light  slow  step.  Isaura 
stood  before  him.  Her  aspect 
startled  him.  He  had  come  pre- 
pared to  expect  grave  displeasure 
and  a  frigid  reception.  But  the 
expression  of  Isaura's  face  was 
more  kindly,  more  gentle,  more 
tender,  than  he  had  seen  it  since 
the  day  she  had  accepted  his  suit. 

Knowing  from  his  mother  what 
his  £ither  had  said  to  lus  prejudice, 
he  thought  within  himself,  ''  After 
all,  the  poor  girl  loves  me  better 
than  I  thought  She  is  sensible 
and  enlightened;  she  cannot  pre- 
tend to  dictate  an  opinion  to  a  man 
like  me." 

He  approached  with  a  complacent 
sdf-assured  mien,  and  took  her 
band,  which  she  yielded  to  him 
quietly,  leading  her  to  one  of  the 
few  remaining  chairs,  and  seating 
himself  beside  her. 

^  Bear  Isaura,"  he  said,  talking 
rapidly  all  the  while  he  performed 
tins  ceremony,  "  I  need  not  assure 
you  of  my  utter  ignorance  of  the 
state  to  which  the  imbecility  of  our 
Govemmenty  and  the  cowardice,  or 


rather  the  treachery,  of  our  generals, 
has  reduced  you.  I  only  heard  of 
it  late  last  night  from  my  mother. 
I  hasten  to  claim  my  right  to  share 
with  you  the  humble  resources 
which  I  have  saved  by  the  intel- 
lectual labours  that  have  absorbed 
all  such  moments  as  my  military 
drudgeries  left  to  the  talents  which, 
even  at  such  a  moment,  paralysing 
minds  less  energetic,  have  sustained 
me : " — and  therewith  he  poured 
several  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  on 
the  table  beside  her  chair. 

"  Gustave,"  then  said  Isaura,  "  I 
am  well  pleased  that  you  thus  prove 
that  I  was  not  mistaken  when  I 
thought  and  said  that,  despite  all' 
appearances,  all  errors,  your  heart 
was  good.  Oh,  do  but  follow  its 
true  impulses,  and " 

''Its  impulses  lead  me  ever  to 
thy  feet,"  interrupted  Gustave, 
with  a  fervour  which  sounded 
somewhat  theatrical  and  hollow. 

The  girl  smiled,  not  bitterly,  not 
mockingly ;  but  Gustave  did  not 
like  the  smile. 

"  Poor  Gustave,"  she  said,  with 
a  melaitcholy  pathos  in  her  soft 
voice,  "do  you  not  understand 
that  the  time  has  come  when  such 
commonplace  compliments  ill  suit 
our  altered  positions  to  each  other  ? 
IS'ay,  listen  to  me  patiently;  and 
let  not  my  words  in  this  last  inter- 
view pain  you  to  recall  If  either 
of  us  be  to  blame  in  the  engage- 
ment hastily  contracted,  it  is  I. 
Gustave,  when  you,  exaggerating 
in  your  imagination  the  nature  of 
your  sentiments  for  me,  said  with 
such  earnestness  that  on  my  con- 
sent to  our  union  depended  your 
health,  your  life,  your  career ;  that 
if  I  withheld  that  consent  you 
were  lost,  and  in  despair  would  seek 
distraction  from  thought  in  all 
from  which  your  friends,  your 
mother,  the  duties  imposed  upon 
Genius  for  the  good  of  Man  to  the 
ends  of  God,  should  withhold  and 
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save  you — when  you  said  all  this,  God,  demolish  His  altars,  treat  His 

and  I  believed  it,  I    felt    as    if  worship  as  a  crime.     Ko ;  I  would 

Heaven    commanded    me    not    to  sooner  die  of  a  broken  heart,  that  I 

desert  the  soul  which  appealed  to  might  the  sooner  be  one  of  those 

me  in  the  t^risis  of  its  struggle  and  souls  privileged  to  pray  the  Divine 

peril.     Gustave,  I  repent ;  I  was  to  Intercessor   for  merciful  light  on 

blame."  those    beloved    and  left   dark   on 

"  How  to  blame  1 "  earth." 

'*  I    overrated    my  power    over  "  Isaura ! "    exclaimed    Gustave, 

your  heart :  I  overrated  still  more,  his  mobile  temperament  impressed, 

perhaps,  my  power  over  my  own."  not  by  the  words  of  Isaura,  but 

"  Ah,  your  own !    I  understand  by  the  passionate  earnestness  with 

now.     You  did  not  love  me]"  which  they  were  uttered,  and  by 

"  I  never  said  that  I  loved  you  the  exquisite  spiritual  beauty  which 
in  the  sense  in  which  you  use  the  her  face  took  from  the  combined 
word.  I  tol(J  you  that  the  love  sweetness  and  fervour  of  its  de- 
which  you  have  described  in  your  vout  expression,-—"  Isaura,  I  merit 
verse,  and  which,"  she  added,  fal-  your  censure,  your  sentence  of  con- 
teringly,  with  heightened  colour  demnation  ;  but  do  not  ask  me  to 
and  with  hands  tightly  clasped,  "  I  give  back  your  plighted  troth.  I 
have  conceived  possible  in  my  have  not  the  strength  to  do  so. 
dreams,  it  was  not  mine  to  give.  More  than  ever,  more  than  when 
You  declared  you  were  satisfied  first  pledged  to  me,  I  need  the  aid, 
with  such  affection  as  I  could  be-  the  companionship,  of  my  guardian 
stow.  Hush  !  let  me  go  on.  You  angel.  You  were  that  to  me  once  ; 
said  that  affection  would  increase,  abandon  me  not  now.  In  these 
would  become  love,  in  proportion  terrible  times  of  revolution,  excit- 
es I  knew  you  more.  It  has  not  able  natures  catch  madness  from 
done  so.  Kay,  it  passed  away,  each  other.  A  writer  in  the  heat 
even  before,  in  this  time* of  trial  of  his  passion  says  much  that  he 
and  grief,  I  became  aware  how  does  not  mean  to  bo  literally  taken, 
different  from  the  love  you  pro-  which  in  cooler  moments  he  repents 
fessed  was  the  neglect  which  needs  and  retracts.  Consider,  too,  the 
no  excuse,  for  it  did  not  pain  me."  pressure  of  want,  of  hunger.     It  is 

"  You  are  cruel  indeed.  Made-  the  opinions  that  you  so  condemn 

moiselle."               ,  which  alone  at  this  moment  supply 

^'  1^0,  indeed,  I  am  kind.     I  wish  bread  to  the  writer.     But  say  you 

you  to  feel  no  pang  at  our  parting,  will  yet  pardon  me, — yet  give  me 

Truly  I  had  resolved,   when  the  trial  if  I  offend  no  more — if  I  with- 

siege  terminated,  and  the  time  to  draw  my  aid  to  any  attacks  on 

speak  frankly  of  our  engagement  your    views,    your  religion — if    I 

came,  to  tell  you  that  I  shrank  say, '  Thy  God  shall  be  my  God, 

from    the    thought    of    a    union  and     thy    people     shall     be    my 

between  us ;  and  that  it  was  for  people.' " 

the    happiness  of   both  that   our  "  Alas ! "     said     Isaura,    softly, 

promises  should  be  mutually  can-  "ask  thyself   if   those  be  words 

celled.  *    The    moment    has    come  which  I  can  believe  again.    Hush  1 " 

sooner  than  I  thought     Even  had  she  continued,  checking  his  answer, 

I  loved  you,  Gustave,  as  deeply  as  with  a  more  kindling  countenance 

— as  well  as  the  beings  of  Eomance  and  more  impassioned  voice.     "  Are 

love,  I  would  not  dare  to  wed  one  they,  after  all,  the  words  that  man 

who  calls  upon  mortals  to  deny  should  address  to  woman?    Is  it 
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on  iho  stiengih  of  Woman  that 
Man  should  rely?  Is  it  to  her 
that  he  should  say,  'Dictate  my 
opinions  on  all  that  belongs  to  the 
Mind  of  man ;  change  the  doctrines 
that  I  hare  thoughtfully  formed 
and  honestly  advocate;  teach  me 
how  to  act  on  earth,  clear  all  my 
doabts  as  to  my  hopes  of  heaven*  % 
Xo,  Gustave;  in  this  task  man 
never  should  repose  on  woman. 
Thoa  art  honest  at  this  moment, 
my  poor  friend;  but  could  I  believe 
thee  to-day,  thou  wouldst  laugh  to- 
morrow at  what  woman  can  be  made 
to  believe." 

Stung  to  the  quick  by  the  truth 
ot  Isanra's  accusation,  Gustave  ex- 
claimed with  vehemence  —  "  All 
that  thou  sayest  is  false,  and  thou 
knowest  it.  The  influence  of 
woman  on  man  for  good  or  for  evil 
defies  reasoning.  It  does  mould 
his  deeds  on  earth ;  it  does  either 
make  or  mar  all  that  future  which 
lies  between  his  life  and  his  grave- 
stone, and  of  whatsoever  may  lie 


beyond  the  grave.  Give  me  up 
now,  and  thou  art  responsible  for 
me,  for  all  I  do,  it  may  be  against 
all  that  thou  deemest  holy.  Keep 
thy  troth  yet  a  while,  and  test  me. 
If  I  come  to  thee  showing  how  I 
could  have  injured,  and  how  for 
thy  dear  sake  I  have  spared,  nay, 
aided,  all  that  thou  dost  believe 
and  reverence,  then  wilt  thou  dare 
to  say,  '  Go  thy  ways  alone — I 
forsake  thee  I ' " 

Isaura  turned  aside  her  face,  but 
she  held  out  her  hand — ^it  was  as 
cold  as  death.  He  knew  that  she 
had  so  far  yielded,  and  his  vanity 
exulted :  he  smiled  in  secret  tri- 
umph as  he  pressed  his  kiss  on  that 
icy  hand,  and  was  gone. 

"This  is  duty  —  it  must  be 
duty,"  said  Isaura  to  herself.  "  But 
where  is  the  buoyant  delight  that 
belongs  to  a  duty  achieved? — 
where  ?  oh,  where  %  "  And  then  she 
stole,  with  drooping  head  and  heavy 
step,  into  her  own  room,  fell  on  her 
knees,  and  prayed. 


CHAPTEB  VIII. 


In  vain  persons,  be  they  male  or 
female,  there  is  a  complacent  self- 
satis&ction  in  any  momentary 
personal  success,  however  little 
that  success  may  conduce  to— nay, 
however  much  it  may  militate 
against — the  objects  to  which  their 
vanity  itself  devotes  its  more  per- 
manent desires.     A    vain    woman 

may  be  very  anxious  to  win  A ^ 

the  magnificent^  as  a  partner  for 
life^  and  yet  feel  a  certain  triumph 
when  a  glance  of  her  eye  has  made 
an  evening's  conquest  of  the  pitiful 
B ,  although  by  that  achieve- 
ment   she    incurs    the    imminent 

hazard  of  losing  A altogether. 

So,  when  Gustave  Eameau  quitted 
Isaura,  his  first  feeling  was  that  of 
triumph.  His  eloquence  had  sub- 
dued her  will :  she  had  not  finally 


discarded  him.  But  as  he  wan- 
dered abstractedly  in  the  biting 
air,  his  self-complacency  was  suc- 
ceeded by  mortification  and  discon- 
tent. He  felt  that  he  had  com- 
mitted himself  to  promises  which 
he  was  by  no  means  prepared  to 
keep.  True,  the  promises  were 
vague  in  words ;  but  in  substance 
they  were  perfectly  clear — "to 
spare,  nay,  to  aid,  all  that  Isaura 
esteemed  and  reverenced.''  How 
was  this  possible  to  him?  How 
could  he  suddenly  change  the 
whole  character  of  his  writings? — 
how  become  the  defender  of  mar- 
riage and  property,  of  Church  and 
religion? — how  proclaim  himself  so 
utter  an  apostate  ?  If  he  did,  how 
become  a  leader  of  the  fresh  revolu- 
tion ?  how  escape  being  its  victim  \ 
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CeaBe  to  write  altogether?  But 
then  how  live  %  His  pen  was  his 
solo  subsistence,  save  30  sous  a-day 
as  a  National  Guard — 30  sous  a-day 
to  him  who,  in  order  to  he  Sybarite 
in  tastes,  was  Spartan  in  doctrine. 
Nothing  better  just  at  that  mo- 
ment than  Spartan  doctrine — "  Live 
on  black  broth,  and  fight  the 
enemy."  And  the  joumaJists  in 
vogue  so  thrived  upon  that  patriotic 
sentiment,  that  they  were  the  last 
persons  compelled  to  drink  the  black 
broth  or  to  fight  the  enemy. 

"Those  women  are  such  idiots 
when  they  meddle  in  politics," 
grumbled  between  his  teeth  the 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  Woman's 
Eights  on  all  matters  of  love. 
"And,"  he  continued,  soliloquising, 
<'it  is  not  as  if  the  girl  had  any 
large  or  decent  dot ;  it  is  not  as  if 
she  said,  *•  In  return  for  the  sacri- 
fice of  your  popularity,  your  pros- 
pects, your  opinions^  I  give  you  not 
only  a  devoted  heart,  but  an  excel- 
lent table  and  a  capital  fire  and 
plenty  of  pocket-money.'  Bacre 
bleu  /  when  I  think  of  that  frozen 
scUoUy  and  possibly  the  leg  of  a 
mouse  for  dinner,  and  a  virtuous 
homily  by  way  of  grace,  the  pros- 
pect is  not  alluring ;  and  the  girl 
herself  is  not  so  pretty  as  she  was — 
grown  very  thin.  Sur  mon  dme,  I 
think  she  asks  too  much — far  more 
than  she  is  worth.  No,  no ;  I  had 
better  have  accepted  her  dismissaL 
Elle  rCeatpaa  digne  de  mot," 

Just  as  he  arrived  at  that  con- 
clusion, Gustave  Eameau  felt  the 
touch  of  a  light,  a  soft,  a  warm,  yet 
a  firm  hand,  on  his  arm.  He  turned, 
and  beheld  the  face  of  the  woman 
whom,  through  so  many  dreary 
weeks,  he  had  sought  to  shun — 
the  face  of  Julie  Caumartin.  Julie 
was  not,  as  Savarin  had  seen  her, 
looking  pinched  and  wan,  with 
faded  robes,  nor,  as  when  met  in 
the  cafe  by  Lemercier,  in  the  faded 
robes  of  a  theatre.      Julie  never 


looked  more  beautiful,  more  radiant, 
than  she  did  now;  and  there  was 
a  wonderful  heartfelt  fondness  in 
her  voice  when  she  cried,  "Mon 
hommef  mon  Jiomme!  seul  homme 
au  monde  a  mon  coeur^  Gustave, 
chert  adore!  I  have  found  thee — 
at  last — at  last ! "  Gustave  gazed 
upon  her,  stupefied.  Involuntarily 
his  eye  glanced  from  the  freshness 
of  bloom  in  her  face,  which  the  in- 
tense cold  of  the  atmosphere  only 
seemed  to  heighten  into  purer  health, 
to  her  dress,  which  was  new  and 
handsome — ^black — he  did  not  know 
that  it  was  mourning — ^the  cloak 
trimmed  with  costly  sables.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  no  mendicant  for  alms 
who  thus  reminded  the  shivering 
Adonis  of  the  claims  of  a  pristine 
Venus.  He  stammered  out  her 
name — "  Julie  !  " — and  then  he 
stopped. 

"  Out,  ta  Julie  /  Petit  ingrat  I 
how  I  have  sought  for  thee  I  how 
I  have  hungered  for  the  sight  of 
thee  !  That  monster  Sa-vaiin !  he 
would  not  give  me  any-  news  of 
thee.  That  is  ages  ago.  But  at 
least  Frederic  Lemercier,  whom  I 
saw  since,  promised  to  remind  thee 
that  I  lived  still.  He  did  not  do 
so,  or  I  should  have  seen  thee — 
n^est  ce  pas  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  certainly  —  only  — 
Mre  amie — you  know  that — that 
— as  I  before  announced  to  thee, 
I — I — was  engaged  in  marriage — 
and — and " 

"  But  are  you  married  ? " 

"No,  no.  Hark!  Take  care — 
is  not  that  the  hiss  of  an  obtis  ?  " 

"What  theni  Let  it  come! 
Would  it  might  slay  us  both  while 
my  hand  is  in  thine  ! " 

"  Ah  ! "  muttered  Gustave,  in- 
wardly, "  what  a  difference  !  This 
is  love  !  No  preaching  here !  Elle 
est  plus  digne  de  moi  que  V autre" 

**No,"  he  said,  aloud,  "I  am 
not  married.  Marriage  is  at  best 
a  pitiful  ceremony.       But  if  you 
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irialied  for  news  of  me,  surely  you 
most  have  heard  of  my  effect  as  an 
orator  not  despised  in  the  Salle  Eayre. 
Since,  I  have  iTithdrawn  from  that 
arena.  But  as  a  joumaHst  I  flatter 
myself    that  I  have  had    a   beau 


succtsr 


"  Doubtless,  doubtless,  my  Gus- 
tave,  my  Poet !  Wherever  thou 
art,  thou  must  be  first  among  men. 
But,  alas  !  it  is  my  fault — my  mis- 
fortuna  I  have  not  been  in  the 
midst  of  a  \rorld  that  perhaps  rings 
of  thy  name." 

*'  Not  my  name.  Prudence  com- 
]>elled  me  to  conceal  that  Still, 
Genius  pierces  under  any  name. 
You  might  have  discovered  me 
under  my  nam  de  plume.*' 

"  Pardon  me — I  vras  always  bete. 
But,  oh !  for  so  many  weeks  I  was 
so  poor — so  destitute.  I  could  go 
nowhere,  except — don't  be  ashamed 
of  roe — except '* 

"  Yes  1    Go  on." 

"  Except  where  I  could  get  some 
money.  At  first  to  dance — you 
remember  my  bolero.  Then  I  got 
a  better  engagement.  Do  you  not 
remember  that  you  taught  me  to 
recite  verses  1  Had  it  been  for  my- 
self alone,  I  might  have  been  con- 
tented to  starve.  Without  thee, 
what  was  life  ]  But  thou  wilt  re- 
collect Madeleine,  the  old  bonne 
who  lived  with  me.  Well,  she  had 
attended  and  cherished  me  since  I 
was  so  high — ^lived  with  my  mother. 
Mother!  no;  it  seems  that  Madame 
Surville  was  not  my  mother  after 
alL  But,  of  course,  I  could  not  let 
my  old  Madeleine  starve;  and  there- 
fore, with  a  heart  heavy  as  lead,  I 
danced  and  declaimed.  My  heart 
was  not  so  heavy  when  I  recited 
thy  songs." 

"  My  songs  !  Pauvre  ange  /  "  ex- 
claimed the  Poet. 

'^  And  then,  too,  I  thought, '  Ah ! 
this  dreadful  siege !  He,  too,  may 
be  poor — ^he  may  know  want  and 
hanger;'  and  so  all  I  could  save 


from  Madeleine  I  put  into  a  box 
for  thee,  in  case  thou  shouldst  come 
back  to  me  some  day.  Mon  homme, 
how  could  I  go  to  the  Salle  Pavrel 
How  could  I  read  journals,  Gustavej 
But  thou  art  not  married,  Gustavo  1 
Parole  d!h&nneur  ?  " 

"  Parole  dUionneur  I  What  does 
that  matter ) " 

"  Every  tting !  Ah !  I  am  not  so 
mechanie,  so  mauvaise  iete,  as  I  was 
some  months  ago.  If  thou  wert 
married,  I  should  say,  *  Blessed  and 
sacred  be  thy  wife !  Forget  me.' 
But  as  it  is,  one  word  more.  Dost 
thou  love  the  young  lady,  whoever 
she  be?  or  does  she  love  thee  so 
well  that  it  would  be  sin  in  thee  to 
talk  trifles  to  Julie?  Speak  as 
honestly  as  if  thou  wert  not  a  poet." 

"Honestly,  she  never  said  she 
loved  me.  I  never  thought  she  did. 
But,  you  see,  I  was  very  ill,  and  my 
parents  and  friends  and  my  physi- 
cian said  that  it  was  right  for  me  to 
arrange  my  life,  and  marry,  and  so 
forth.  And  the  girl  had  money, 
and  was  a  good  match.  In  short, 
the  thing  was  settled.  But  oh,  Julie, 
she  never  learned  my  songs  by  heart  I 
She  did  not  love  as  thou  didst,  and 
still  dost.  And — ah!  well — now 
that  we  meet  again — ^now  that  I  look 
in  thy  face — now  that  I  hear  thy 

voice No,  I  do  not  love  her 

as  I  loved,  and  might  yet  love, 
thee.     But— but " 

"  Well,  but  ?  oh,  I  guess.  Thou 
seest  me  well  dressed,  no  longer 
dancing  and  declaiming  at  cafes: 
and  thou  thinkest  that  Julie  has 
disgraced  herself?  she  is  unfaith- 
ful? " 

Gustavo  had  not  anticipated  that 
frankness,  nor  was  the  idea  which 
it  expressed  uppermost  in  his  mind 

when    he    said,   "but,    but " 

There  were  many  buts,  all  very  con- 
fused, struggling  through  his  mind 
as  he  spoke.  However,  he  answered 
as  a  Parisian  sceptic,  not  ill  bred, 
naturally  would  answer — 
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"  My  dear  friend,  my  dear  cliild" 
^the  Parisian  is  very  fond  of  the 
-word  child  or  enfant  in  address- 
ing a  woman),  "I  have  never 
fieen  thee  so  beautiful  as  thou  art 
now;  and  when  thou  tellest  me 
that  t^ou  art  no  longer  poor,  and 
the  proof  of  what  thou  sayest  is 
visible  in  the  furs,  which,  alas! 
I  cannot  give  thee,  what  am  I  to 
think  1 " 

"  Oh,  Tnon  Jumime,  mon  homme  I 
thou  art  very  spirltuelj  and  that  is 
why  I  loved  thee.  I  am  very  hetc, 
and  that  is  excuse  enough  for  thee 
if  thou  couldst  not  love  me.  But 
canst  thou  look  me  in  the  face  and 
not  know  that  my  eyes  could  not 
meet  thine  as  they  do,  if  I  had  been 
faithless  to  thee  even  in  a  thought, 
when  I  so  boldly  touched  thine  arm  ? 
Viens  chez  vioi,  come  and  let  me 


explain  alL  Only — only  let  me 
repeat)  if  another  has  rights  over 
thee  which  forbid  thee  to  come,  say 
so  kindly,  and  I  will  never  trouble 
thee  again." 

Gustave  had  been  hitherto  walk- 
ing slowly  by  the  side  of  Julie, 
amidst  the  distant  boom  of  the  be- 
siegers' cannon,  while  the  short  day 
began  to  close;  and  along  the  dreary 
Boulevards  sauntered  idlers  turning 
to  look  at  the  young,  beautiful,  well- 
dressed  woman  who  seemed  in  such 
contrast  to  the  capital  whose  former 
luxuries  the  "  Ondine'*  of  imperial 
Paris  represented.  He  now  offered 
his  arm  to  Julie ;  and,  quickening  his 
pace,  said,  "  There  is  no  reason  why 
I  should  refuse  to  attend  thee  home, 
and  listen  to  the  explanations  thou 
dost  generously  condescend  to  vol- 
unteer." 


CHAPTER  IX. 


"  Ah,  indeed !  what  a  difference ! 
what  a  difference  ! "  said  Gustave  to 
himself  when  he  entered  Julie's 
apartment.  In  her  palmier  days, 
when  he  had  first  made  her  acquaint- 
ance, the  apartment  no  doubt  had 
been  infinitely  more  splendid,  more 
abundant  in  silks  and  fringes  and 
flowers  and  nick-nacks;  but  never 
had  it  seemed  so  cheery  and  com- 
fortable and  home-like  as  now. 
What  a  contrast  to  Isaura's  dis- 
mantled chilly  salon/  She  drew 
him  towards  the  hearth,  on  which, 
blazing  though  it  was,  she  piled 
fresh  billets,  seated  him  in  the 
•easiest  of  easy-chairs,  knelt  beside 
him,  and  chafed  his  numbed  hands 
in  hers;  and  as  her  bright  eyes 
fixed  tenderly  on  his,  she  looked 
so  young  and  so  innocent !  You 
would  not  then  have  called  her 
the  "  Ondine  of  Paris." 

But  when,  a  little  while  after, 
revived  by  the  genial  warmth  and 
moved  by  the  charm  of  her  beauty, 


Gustave  passed  his  arm  round  her 
neck  and  sought  to  draw  her  on  his 
lap,  she  slid  from  his  embrace, 
shaking  her  head  gently,  and  seated 
herself,  with  a  pretty  air  of  cere- 
monious decorum,  at  a  little  distance. 

Gustave  looked  at  her  amazed. 

"  Gaudons"  said  she,  gravely : 
"  thou  wouldst  know  why  I  am  so 
well  dressed,  so  comfortably  lodged, 
and  I  am  longing  to  explain  to  thee 
alL  Some  days  ago  I  had  just 
finished    my  performance    at    the 

Caf6 ,  and  was  putting  on  toy 

shawl,  when  a  tall  Monsieur,  fort  bel 
homme^  with  the  air  of  a  grand 
seigneur,  entered  the  cafe,  and,  ap- 
proaching me  politely,  said, '  I  think 
I  have  the  honour  to  address  Made- 
moiselle Julie  Caumartin  ? '  '  That 
is  my  name,'  I  said,  surprised ;  and, 
looking  at  him  more  intently,  I  re- 
cognised his  face.  He  had  come 
into  the  cafS  a  few  days  before  with 
thine  old  acquaintance  Frederic 
Lemercier,  and  stood  by  when  I 
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asked  Frederic  to  give  me  news  of 
thee.  'MademoieeUe/ he  continued, 
with  a  serious  mehmcholy  smilCy  '  I 
shall  startle  you  when  I  say  that  I 
am  appointed  to  act  as  your  guardian 
by  the  last  request  of  your  mother.' 
'  Of  Madame  Surville  \  *  '  Madame 
Surville  adopted  you,  but  was  not 
your  mother.  We  cannot  talk  at 
ease  here.  Allow  me  to  request 
that  you    will  accompany  me  to 

Monsieur  N ,  the  avoid.     It  is 

not  very  far  from  this  :  and  by  the 
way  I  will  tell  you  some  news  that  . 
may  sadden,  and  some  news  that 
may  rejoice.' 

"  There  was  an  earnestness  in  the 
voice  and  look  of  this  Monsieur  that 
impressed  me.  He  did  not  offer  me 
his  arm  ;  but  I  walked  by  his  side 
in  the  direction  he  chose.  As  we 
walked  he  told  me  in  very  few  words 
that  my  mother  had  been  separated 
fjpQfm  her  husband,  and  for  certain 
family  reasons  had  found  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  rear  and  provide  for  me  her- 
self, that  she  had  accepted  the  offer 
of  Madame  Surville  to  adopt  me  as 
her  own  child.  While  he  spoke, 
there  came  dimly  back  to  me  the 
remembrance  of  a  lady  who  had 
taken  me  £rom  my  first  home,  when 
I  had  been,  as  I  understood,  at  nurse, 
and  left  me  with  poor  dear  Madame 
Surville,  saying,  'This  is  henceforth 
your  mamma.'  I  never  again  saw 
that  lady.  It  seems  that  many 
years  afterwards  my  true  mother 
desired  to  regain  me.  Madame 
Surville  was  then  dead.  She  failed 
to  trace  me  out,  owing,  alas  !  to  my 
own  faults  and  change  of  name. 
She  then  entered  a  nunnery,  but 
before  doing  so,  assigned  a  sum  of 
100,000  francs  to  this  gentleman, 
who  was  distantly  connected  with 
her,  with  full  power  to  him  to  take 
it  to  himself,  or  give  it  to  my  use 
should  he  discover  me,  at  his  dis- 
cretion. 'I  ask  you,'  continued  the 
Monsieur,  'to  go  with  me  to  Mons. 
"N ^"s,  because  the  sum  is  still  in 


his  hands.  He  will  confirm  my 
statement.  All  that  I  have  now 
to  say  is  this  :  If  you  accept  my 
guardianship,  if  you  obey  implicitly 
my  advice,  I  shall  consider  the  in- 
terest of  this  sum  which  has  accu- 
mulated since   deposited  with  M. 

N due  to  you ;  and  the  capital 

wiU  be  your  dot  on  marriage,  if  the 
marriage  be  with  my  consent.' " 

Gustave  had  listened  very  atten- 
tively, and  without  interruption,  till 
now  I  when  he  looked  up,  and  said 
with  his  customary  sneer,  "Did 
your  Monsieur,  fort  bel  liomme  you 
say,  inform  you  of  the  value  of  the 
advice,  rather  of  the  commands,  you 
were  implicitly  to  obey?" 

"  Yes,"an8wered  Julie,  "  not  then, 
but  later.  Let  me  go  on.  We  ar- 
rived at  M.  ]^ 's,  an  elderly  grave 

man.  He  said  that  all  he  knew 
was  that  he  held  the  money  in 
trust  for  the  Monsieur  with  me,  to 
be  given  to  him,  with  the  accumula- 
tions of  interest,  on  the  death  of 
the  lady  who  had  deposited  it.  If 
that  Monsieur  had  instructions  how 
to  dispose  of  the  money,  they  were 
not  known  to  him.  Ail  he  had  to 
do  was  to  transfer  it  absolutely  to 
him  on  the  proper  certificate  of  the 
lady's  death.  So  you  see,  Gustave, 
that  the  Monsieur  could  have  kept 
all  from  me  if  he  had  liked." 

"  Your  Monsieur  is  very  generous. 
Perhaps  you  will  now  tell  me  his 
name." 

"No;  he  forbids  me  to  do  it 
yet." 

"  And  he  took  this  apartment  for 
you,  and  gave  you  the  money  to  buy 
that  smart  dress  and  these  furs. 
Bah !  mon  enfant,  why  try  to  deceive 
me  ?  Do  I  not  know  my  Paris  1  A 
fort  bel  homme  does  not  make  him- 
self guardian  to  a  fort  belle  fUle  so 
young  and  fair  as  Mademoiselle  Julie 
Caumartin  without  certain  considera- 
tions which  shall  be  nameless,  like 
himself." 

Julie's  eyes  flashed.     "  Ah,  Gus- 
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tave  !  ahy  Monsieur  ! "  she  said, 
half  angrily,  half  plaintively,  ''  I  see 
that  my  guardian  knew  you  better 
than  I  did.  Kever  mind;  I  will 
not  reproach.  Thou  hast  the  right 
to  despise  me.''i 

"Pardon!  I  did  not  mean  to 
offend  thee,"  said  Gustave,  some- 
what disconcerted.  *'  But  own  that 
thy  story  is  strange ;  and  this  guar- 
dian, who  knows  me  better  than 
thou — does  he  know  me  at  all? 
Didst  thou  speak  to  him  of  me  1" 

"  How  could  I  help  it  1  He  says 
that  this  terrible  war,  in  which  he 
takes  an  active  part,  makes  his  life 
uncertain  from  day  to  day.  He 
wished  to  complete  the  trust  be- 
queathed to  him  by  seeing  me  safe 
in  the  love  of  some  worthy  man 
who" — she  paused  for  a  moment 
with  an  expression  of  compressed 
anguish,  and  then  hurried  on — "who 
would  recognise  what  was  good  in 
me, — would  never  reproach  me  for 
— ^for — the  past.  I  then  said  that 
my  heart  was  thine :  I  could  never 
marry  any  one  but  thee." 

"  Marry  me,"  faltered  Gustave — 
"  marry ! " 

"And,"  continued  the  girl,  not 
heeding  his  interruption,  "he  said 
thou  wert  not  the  husband  he  would 
choose  for  me :  that  thou  wert  not — 
no,  I  cannot  wound  thee  by  repeat- 
ing what  he  said  unkindly,  unjustly. 
He  bade  me  think  of  thee  no  more. 
I  said  again,  that  is  impossible." 

"  But,"  resumed  Eameau,  with  an 
affected  laugh,  "  why  think  of  any- 
thing so  formidable  as  marriage? 

Thou    lovest    me,    and "    He 

approached  again,  seeking  to  embrace 
her.  She  recoiled.  "  Ko,  Gustave, 
no.  I  have  sworn — sworn  solemnly 
by  the  memory  of  my  lost  mother, 
that  I  will  never  sin  again.  I  will 
never  be  to  thee  other  than  thy 
friend— or  thy  wife." 

Before  Gustave   could  reply  to 
lese  words,  which  took  him  wholly 

^  surprise,  there  was  a  ring  at  the 


outer  door,  and  the  old  bonne  ushered 
in  Victor  de  Maul^on.  He  halted 
at  the  threshold,  and  his  brow  con- 
tracted. 

"So  you  have  already  broken 
faith  with  me.  Mademoiselle  ? " 

"  Xo,  Monsieur,  I  have  not  broken 
faith,"  cried  Julie,  passionately.  "  I 
told  you  that  I  would  not  seek  to 
find  out  Monsieur  Eameau.  I  did 
not  seek,  but  I  met  him  unexpec- 
tedly. I  owed  to  him  an  explana- 
tion. I  invited  him  here  to  give 
that  explanation.  Without  it,  what 
would  he  have  thought  of  me  1  Now 
he  may  go,  and  I  will  never  admit 
him  again  "without  your  sanction." 

The  Vicomte  turned  his  stem 
look  upon  Gustave,  who  though,  a8 
we  know,  not  wanting  in  personal 
courage,  felt  cowed  by  his  false  posi- 
tion ;  and  his  eye  fell,  quailed  before 
De  Mauldon's  gaze. 

"Leave  us  for  a  few  minutes 
alone.  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  Vi- 
comte. "  Nay,  Julie,"  he  added,  in 
softened  tones,  "fear  nothing.  I, 
too,  owe  explanation — friendly  ex- 
planation— ^to  M.  Eameau." 

With  his  habitual  courtesy  toward 
women,  he  extended  his  hand  to 
Julie,  and  led  her  £rom  the  room. 
Then,  closing  the  door,  he  seated 
himself,  and  made  a  sign  to  Gustave 
to  do  the  same. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  De  Maul6on, 
"  excuse  me  '  if  I  detain  you.  A 
very  few  words  will  suffice  for  our 
present  interview.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  Mademoiselle  has  told 
you  that  she  is  no  child  of  Madame 
Surville's:  that  her  own  mother 
bequeathed  her  to  my  protection 
and  guardianship,  with  a  modest 
fortune  which  is  at  my  disposal  to 
give  or  withhold.  The  little  I  have 
seen  already  of  Mademoiselle  im- 
presses me  with  sincere  interest  in 
her  fate.  I  look  with  compassion 
on  what  she  may  h^ve  been  in  the 
past ;  I  anticipate  with  hope  what 
she  may  be  in  the  future.     I  do  not 
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ask  you  to  see  ber  in  either  with 
my  eyes.  I  say  frankly  that  it  is 
my  intention,  and  I  may  add  my 
resolYe,  that  the  ward  thus  left  to 
my  charge  shall  be  henceforth  safe 
from  the  temptations  that  have  se* 
daced  her  poverty,  her  inexperi- 
ence, her  vanity  if  you  will,  but 
have  not  yet  corrupted  her  heart. 
Bref^  I  must  request  you  to  give 
me  your  word  of  honour  that  you 
will  hold  no  further  communica- 
tion with  her.  I  can  allow  no 
sinister  influence  to  stand  between 
her  fate  and  honour.'' 

"  You  speak  well  and  nobly,  M. 
ie  Vioomte,"  said  Eameau,  *■*•  and 
I  give  the  promise  you  exact."  He 
added,  feeUngly,  "It  is  true,  her 
heart  has  never  been  corrupted. 
That  is  good,  affectionate,  unselfish 
^&  a  child's.  J^ai  Vhaivnetvr  de  voiis 
mluevy  M.  le  Vicomte." 

He  bowed  with  a  dignity  un- 
usual to  him,  and  tears  were  in  his 
eyes  as  he  passed  by  De  Mauleon 
and  gained  the  anteroom.  There 
a  side-door  suddenly  opened,  and 
Julie's  CEice,  anxious,  eager,  looked 
forth. 

Gustave  paused  :  '*  Adieu,  Made- 
moiaeUe!  Though  we  may  never 
meet  again — ^though  our  fates  di- 
vide US — ^believe  me  that  I  shall 
ever  cherish  your  memory  — 
and ^" 

The  girl  interrupted  him,  im- 
pulsively seizing  his  arm,  and  look- 
ing him  in  the  fiEtce  with  a  wild 
fixed  stare. 

**  Hush  !  dost  thou  mean  to  say 
that  we  are  parted,  —  parted  for 
ever  t  ** 

"  Alas  ! "  said  Gustave,   "  what 


option  is  before  us  ?  Your  guardian 
rightly  forbids  my  visits ;  and 
even  were  I  free  to  offer  you  my 
hand,  you  yourself  say  that  I  am 
not  a  suitor  he  would  approve." 

Julie  turned  her  eyes  towards 
De  Mauleon,  who,  following  Gus- 
tave 'into  the  anteroom,  stood  silent 
and  impassive,  leaning  against  the 
wall. 

He  now  understood  and  replied 
to  the  pathetic  appeal  in  the  girl's 
eyes. 

"  My  young  ward,"  ho  said,  "  M. 
Eameau  expresses  himself  with 
propriety  and  truth.  Suffer  him 
to  depart.  He  belongs  to  the  for- 
mer life ;  reconcile  yourself  to  the 
new." 

He  advanced  to  take  her  hand, 
making  a  sign  to  Gustave  to  depart. 
But  as  he  approached  Julie,  she 
uttered  a  weak  piteous  wail,  and 
fell  at  his  feet  senseless.  De 
Maul6on  raised  and  carried  her 
into  her  room,  where  he  left  her  to 
the  care  of  the  old  boiine.  On  re- 
entering the  anteroom,  he  found 
Gustave  still  lingering  by  the  outer 
door. 

"  You  will  pardon  me.  Monsieur," 
he  said  to  the  Vicomte,  "but  in 
fact  I  feel  so  uneasy,  so  unhappy. 

Has  she 1    You  see,  you  see 

that  there  is  danger  to  her  health, 
perhaps  to  her  reason,  in  so  abrupt 
a  separation,  so  cruel  a  rupture 
between  us.  Let  me  call  again,  or 
I  may  not  have  strength  to  keep 
my  promise." 

De  Mauleon  remained  a  few 
minutes  musing.  Then  he  said  in 
a  whisper,  "Come  back  into  the 
eahn.    Let  us  talk  frankly." 


CHAPTER  X. 


"  M.  Bameau,"  said  De  MauMon, 
when,  the  two  men  had  reseated 
theanflelTea  in  the  salon,  "I  will 
honestly  say  that  my  desire  is  to 

VOU  CXV. — ^KO.  DCXCIX. 


rid  myself  as  soon  as  I  can  of  the 
trust  of  guardian  to  this  young 
lady.  Playing  as  I  do  with  for- 
tune, my  only  stake  against  her 
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favours  is  mj  life.  I  feel  as  if  it 
were  my  duty  to  see  that  Made- 
moiselle is  not  left  alone  and 
friendless  in  the  world  at  my  de- 
cease. I  have  in  my  mind  for  her 
a  husband  that  I  think  in  every 
way  suitable :  a  handsome  and 
brave  young  fellow  in  my  battalion, 
of  respectable  birth,  without  any 
living  relations  to  consult  as  to  his 
choice.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  if  Julie  married  him,  she  need 
never  fear  a  reproach  as  to  her 
antecedents.  Her  dot  would  suffice 
to  enable  him  to  realise  his  own 
wish  of  a  country  town  in  Nor- 
mandy. And  in  that  station,  Paris 
and  its  temptations  would  soon 
pass  from  the  poor  child's  thoughts, 
as  an  evil  dream.  But  I  cannot 
dispose  of  her  hand  without  her 
own  consent ;  and  if  she  is  to  bo 
reasoned  out  of  her  fancy  for  you, 
I  have  no  time  to  devote  to  the 
task.  I  come  to  the  point.  You 
are  not  the  man  I  would  choose  for 
her  husband.  But,  evidently,  you 
are  the  man  she  would  choose. 
Are  you  disposed  to  marry  herl 
You  hesitate,  very  naturally ;  I 
have  no  right  to  demand  an  im- 
mediate  answer  to  a  question  so 
serious.  Perhaps  you  will  think 
over  it,  and  let  me  know  in  a  day 
or  two  %  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
if  you  were,  as  I  heard,  engaged 
before  the  siege  to  marry  the  Sig- 
nora  Cicogna,  that  engagement  is 
annulled  1 " 

"Why  take  it  for  granted?" 
asked  Gustave,  perplexed. 

"Simply  because  I  find  you 
here,  ll^ay,  spare  explanations  and 
excuses.  I  quite  understand  that 
you  were  invited  to  come.  But 
a  man  solemnly  betrothed  to  a 
demoiselle  like  the  Signora  Ci- 
cogna, in  a  time  of  such  dire  calam- 
ity and  peril,  could  scarcely  allow 
himself  to  be  tempted  to  accept  the 
invitation  of  one  so  beautiful,  and 
80  warmly  attached  to  him,  as  is 


Mademoiselle  Julie ;  and  on  wit- 
nessing the  passionate  strength  of 
that  attachment,  say  that  he  cannot 
keep  a  promise  not  to  repeat  his 
visits.  But  if  I  mistake,  and  you 
are  still  betrothed  to  the  Signonna, 
of  course  all  discussion  is  at  an 
end." 

Gustave  hung  his  head  in  some 
shame,  and  in  much  bewildered 
doubt. 

The  practised  observer  of  men's 
characters,  and  of  shifting  phases  of 
mind,  glanced  at  the  poor  poet's 
perturbed  countenance  with  a  half- 
smile  of  disdain. 

"  It  is  for  you  to  judge  how  far 
the  very  love  to  you  so  ingenuously 
evinced  by  my  ward— how  far  the 
reasons  against  marriage  with  one 
whose  antecedents  expose  her  to 
reproach — should  influence  one  of 
your  advanced  opinions  upon  social 
ties.  Such  reasons  do  not  appear 
to  have  with  artists  the  same  weight 
they  have  with  the  bourgeoisie.  I 
have  but  to  add  that  the  husband 
of  Julie  will  receive  with  her  hand 
a  dot  of  nearly  120,000  francs ;  and 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  that 
fortune  will  be  increased — how 
much,  I  cannot  guess — ^when  the 
cessation  of  the  siege  will  allow 
communication  with  England.  One 
word  more.  I  should  wish  to  rank 
the  husband  of  my  ward  in  the 
number  of  my  friends.  If  he  did 
not  oppose  the  political  opinions 
with  which  I  identify  my  own 
career,  I  should  be  pleased  to 
make  any'rise  in  the  world  achieved 
by  me  assist  to  the  raising  of  him- 
self. But  my  opinions,  as  during 
the  time  we  were  brought  together 
you  were  made  aware,  are  those  of 
a  practical  man  of  the  world,  and 
have  nothing  in  common  with 
Communists,  Socialists,  Interna- 
tionalists, or  whatever  sect  would 
place  the  aged  societies  of  Europe 
in  Medea's  caldron  of  youth.  At 
a  moment  like  the  preset,  fanatics 
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and  dieameis  so  abound,  that  the 
nmn'ber  of  snch  sinners  wiJl  neces- 
sitate a  general  amnesty  when  order 
is  lestoied.  What  a  poet  so  young 
as  yon  may  have  written  or  said  at 
sadi  a  time  will  be  readily  forgotten 
and  foxgiyen  a  year  or  two  hence, 
provided  he  does  not  put  his 
notions  into  violent  action.  Eat 
if  yon  choose  to  persevere  in  the 
views  you  now  advocate,  so  be  it 
They  inll  not  make  poor  Julie  less 


a  belieyer  in  your  wisdom  and 
genius.  Only  they  will  separate 
you  from  me,  and  a  day  may  come 
when  I  should  have  the  painful 
duty  of  ordering  you  to  be  shot — 
Dii  meliora.  Think  over  all  I 
have  thus  frankly  said.  Give  me 
your  answer  within  forty -eight 
hours;  and  meanwhile  hold  no 
communication  with  my  ward.  I 
have  the  honour  to  wish  you  good- 
day." 


CHAPTER  XI. 


The  short  grim  day  was  closing 
when  Gnstave,  quitting  Julie's 
apartment,  again  foimd  himself  in 
the  streets.  His  thoughts  were 
troubled  and  confused.  He  was 
the  more  affected  by  Julie's  impas- 
sioned love  for  him,  by  the  contrast 
with  Isaura's  words  and  manner  in 
their  recent  interview.  His  own 
ancient  fancy  for  the  "  Ondine  of 
Paris"  becune  revived  by  the 
difficulties  between  their  ancient 
interoouzse  which  her  unexpected 
scmples  and  De  Maul^on's  guardian- 
ship interposed.  A  witty  writer 
thus  defines  une  passion,  "  une  cap- 
rice mflammS  par  des  obstacles," 
In  the  ordinary  times  of  peace,  Gus- 
tave,  handsome,  aspiring  to  repu- 
table position  in  the  heau  monde, 
would  not  have  admitted  any  con- 
siderations to  compromise  his 
station  by  marriage  with  a  figur- 
anU.  But  now  tihe  wild  political 
doctrines  he  had  embraced  separ- 
ated his  ambition  from  that  heau 
m&ndey  and  combined  it  with 
ascendancy  over  the  revolutionists 
of  the  popnlace — ^a  direction  which 
he  must  abandon  if  he  continued 
his  suit  to  Isaura.  Then,  too,  the 
immediate  possession  of  Julie's  dot 
was  not  without  temptation  to  a 
num  who  was  so  fond  of  his 
peisonal  comforts,  and  who  did 
not  see  where  to  turn  for  a  dinner, 


if,  obedient  to  Isaura's  "preju- 
dices," he  abandoned  his  profits 
as  a  writer  in  the  revolutionary 
press.  The  inducements  for  with- 
drawal from  the  cause  he  had 
espoused,  held  out  to  him  with  so 
haughty  a  coldness  by  De  Maul^on, 
were  not  wholly  without  force, 
though  they  irritated  his  self-es- 
teem. He  was  dimly  aware  of  the 
Yicomte's  masculine  talents  for 
public  life ;  and  the  high  repu- 
tation he  had  already  acquired 
among  military  authorities,  and 
even  among  experienced  and 
thoughtful  civilians,  had  weight 
upon  Gustavo's  impressionable 
temperament.  But  though  De 
Maul^on's  implied  advice  here 
coincided  in  much  with  the  tacit 
compact  he  had  made  with  Isaura, 
it  alienated  him  more  £rom  Isaura 
herself,  for  Isaura  did  not  bring 
to  him  the  fortune  which  would 
enable  him  to  suspend  his  lucu- 
brations, watch  the  turn  of  events, 
and  live  at  ease  in  the  meanwhile ; 
and  the  dot  to  be  received  with 
De  Maul^on's  ward  had  those 
adyantages. 

While  thus  meditating,  Gustavo 
turned  into  one  of  the  cantines  still 
open,  to  brighten  his  intellect  with 
a  petit  verre,  and  there  he  found  the 
two  colleagues  in  the  extinct  Coun- 
cil of  Ten,  Paul  Grimm  and  Edgar 
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Fetrier.  With  the  last  of  these 
revolutionists  Gustave  had  become 
intimately  lie.  They  wrote  in  the 
same  journal,  and  he  willingly  ac- 
cepted a  distraction  from  his  self- 
conflict  which  Edgar  offered  him  in 
a  dinner  at  the  Caf^  Biche,  which 
still  offered  its  hospitalities  at  no 
exorbitant  price.  At  this  repast, 
as  the*  drink  circulated,  Gustave 
waxed  confidential.  He  longed, 
poor  youth,  for  an  adviser.  Could 
he  marry  a  girl  who  had  been  a 
ballet-dancer,  and  who  had  come 
into  an  unexpected  heritage  %  "  Est 
iu  fou  d*en  douter  f  "  cried  Edgar. 
"  What  a  sublime  occasion  to  mani- 
fest thy  scorn  of  the  miserable  ban- 
allies  of  the  bourgeoisie/  It  will 
but  increase  thy  moral  power  over 
the  people.  And  then  think  of  the 
money.  What  an  aid  to  the  cause ! 
What  a  capital  for  the  launch ! — 
journal  all  thine  own  !  Besides, 
when  our  principles  triumph— as 
triumph  they  must — what  would  be 
marriage  but  a  brief  and  futile  cere- 
mony, to  be  broken  the  moment 


thou  hast  cause  to  complain  of 
thy  wife  or  chafe  at  the  bond) 
Only  get  the  dot  into  thine  own 
hands.  V amour  passe  —  reste  la 
cassette," 

Though  there  was  enough  of  good 
iu  the  son  of  Madame  Eameau 
to  revolt  at  the  precise  words  in 
which  the  counsel  was  given,  still, 
as  the  fumes  of  the  pimch  yet  more 
addled  his  brains,  the  counsel  itself 
was  acceptable  ;  and  in  that  sort  of 
maddened  fury  which  intoxication 
produces  in  some  excitable  tempera- 
ments, as  Gustave  reeled  home  that 
night  leaning  on  the  arm  of  stouter 
Edgar  Ferrier,  he  insisted  on  going 
out  of  his  way  to  pass  the  house  in 
which  Isaura  lived,  and,  pausing 
under  her  window,  gasped  out  some 
verses  of  a  wild  song,  then  much  in 
vogue  among  the  votaries  of  Felix 
Pyat,  in  which  everything  that  ex- 
istent society  deems  sacred  was  re- 
viled in  the  grossest  ribaldry.  Hap- 
pily Isaura's  ear  heard  it  not.  The 
girl  was  kneeling  by  her  bedside  ab- 
sorbed in  prayer. 


CHAPTER  XIL 


Three  days  after  the  evening  thus 
spent  by  Gustave  Bameau,  Isaura 
was  startled  by  a  visit  from  M.  de 
Maul^on.  She  had  not  seen  him 
since  the  commencement  of  the 
siege,  and  she  did  not  recognise 
him  at  first  glance  in  his  military 
uniform. 

"  I  trust  you  will  pardon  my  in- 
trusion, Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  in 
the  low  sweet  voice  habitual  to  him 
in  his  gentler  moods,  *'  but  I  thought 
it  became  me  to  announce  to  you  the 
decease  of  one  who,  I  fear,  did  not 
dischai^e  with  much  kindness  the 
duties  her  connection  with  you  im- 
posed. Your  father's  second  wife, 
afterwards  Madame  Selby,  is  no 
more.  She  died  some  days  since  in 
a  convent  to  which  she  had  retired.'' 


Isaura  had  no  cause  to  mourn  the 
dead,  but  she  felt  a  shock  in  the 
suddenness  of  this  information;  and 
in  that  sweet  spirit  of  womanly  com- 
passion which  entered  so  largely  into 
her  character,  and  made  a  part  of 
her  genius  itself,  she  murmured 
tearfully,  "  The  poor  Signora !  Why 
could  I  not  have  been  with  her  in 
illness?  She  might  then  have 
learned  to  love  me.  And  she  died 
in  a  convent,  you  say.  Ah,  her  re- 
ligion was  then  sincere  !  Her  end 
was  peaceful  ? " 

''Let  us  not  doubt  that.  Made- 
moiselle. Certainly  she  lived  to 
regret  any  former  errors,  and  her 
last  thought  was  directed  towards 
such  atonement  as  might  be  in  her 
power.    And  it  is  that  desire  of 
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atonement  which  now  strangely 
mixes  me  up,  Mademoiselle,  in  your 
destinies.  In  that  desire  for  atone- 
ment, she  left  to  my  charge,  as  a 
kinsznan  distant  indeed,  but  still, 
perhaps,  the  nearest  with  whom  she 
was  personally  acquainted — a  young 
ward.  In  accepting  that  trust,  I 
find  myself  strangely  compelled  to 
hazard  the  risk  of  offending  you." 

"Offending  me?  Howl  Pray 
speak  openly." 

"  In  so  doing,  I  must  utter  the 
name  of  Gustave  Eameau." 

Isania  turned  pale  and  recoiled, 
hut  she  did  not  speak. 

"  Did  he  inform  me  rightly  that, 
in  the  last  interview  with  him  three 
days  agOy  you  expressed  a  strong 
desire  that  the  engagement  between 
him  and  yourself  should  cease ;  and 
that  you  only,  and  with  reluc- 
tance, suspended  your  rejection  of 
the  suit  he  had  pressed  on  you,  in 
consequence  of  his  entreaties,  and 
of  certain  assurances  as  to  the 
changed  direction  of  the  talents  of 
which  we  will  assume  that  he  is 
possessed?" 

"  Well,  well.  Monsieur,"  ex- 
claimed l8auia,her  whole  facebright- 
ening ;  **  and  you  come  on  the  part 
of  Gustaye  Bameau  to  say  that  on 
reflection  he  does  not  hold  me  to 
oar  engagement — that  in  honour 
and  in  conscience  I  am  free  1 " 

"  I  see,"  answered  De  Maul^on, 
smiling,  ^Hhat  I  am  pardoned  al- 
i^sidj.  It  would  not  pain  you  if 
such  were  my  instructions  in  the 
embassy  I  undertake  1 " 

"Pain  me?    No.     But '' 

"Bat  what?" 

"Mast  he  persist  in  a  course 
which  will  break  his  mother^s 
heart,  and  make  his  father  deplore 
the  hoar  that  he  was  bom  ?  Have 
jou  xnflaence  over  himi  M.  de 
ICaoleon  t  If  so,  will  you  not  exert 
it  for  his  good?" 

"Yon  interest  yourself  still  in 
hia  late,  l^Iademoiselle  ? " 


"  How  can  I  do  otherwise  ?  Did 
I  not  consent  to  share  it  when  my 
heart  shrank  from  the  thought  of 
our  union  ?  And  now  when,  if  I 
understand  you  rightly,  I  am  free, 
I  cannot  but  thicdk  of  what  was 
best  in  him." 

"Alas!  Mademoiselle,  he  is  but 
one  of  many — a  spoilt  child  of  that 
Circe,  imperial  Paris.  Everywhere 
I  look  around,  I  see  but  corruption. 
It  was  hidden  by  the  halo  which 
corruption  itself  engenders.  The 
halo  is  gone,  the  corruption  is 
visible.  Where  is  the  old  French 
manhood  ?  Banished  from  the  heart, 
it  comes  out  only  at  the  tongue. 
Were  our  deeds  like  our  words, 
Prussia  would  beg  on  her  knee  to 
be  a  province  of  France.  Gustavo 
is  the  fit  poet  for  this  generation. 
Vanity  —  desire  to  be  known  for 
something,  no  matter  what,  no 
matter  by  whom- — that  is  the 
Parisian's  leading  motive  power ; — 
orator,  soldier,  poet,  all  alike. 
Utterers  of  fine  phrases ;  despising 
knowledge,  and  toil,  and  discipline; 
railing  against  the  Germans  as 
barbarians,  against  their  generals  as 
traitors;  against  God  for  not  taking 
their  part  What  can  be  done  to 
weld  this  mass  of  hollow  bubbles 
into  the  solid  form^of  a  nation — ^the 
nation  it  affects  'to  be?  What 
generation  can  be  born  out  of  the 
unmanly  race,  inebriate  with  brag 
and  absinthe?  Forgive  me  this 
tirade;  I  have  been  reviewing  the 
battalion  I  command.  As  for  Gus- 
tavo Bameau, — if  we  survive  the 
siege,  and  see  once  more  a  Govern- 
ment that  can  enforce  order,  and  a 
public  that  will  refuse  renown  for 
balderdash, — I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  Gustavo  Bameau  were 
among  the  prettiest  imitators  of 
Lamartine's  early  '  Meditationa' 
Had  he  been  bom  under  Louis  XTV. 
how  loyal  he  would  have  been! 
yrhat  sacred  tragedies  in  the  style 
of  '  Athalie '  he  would  have  writteQ, 
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in  the  hope  of  an  audience  at  Ver- 
sailles !  But  I  detain  you  from  the 
letter  I  was  charged  to  deliver  to 
you.  I  have  done  so  purposely, 
that  I  might  convince  myself  that 
you  welcome  that  release  which  your 
too  delicate  sense  of  honour  shrank 
too  long  from  demanding." 

Here  he  took  forth  and  placed 
a  letter  in  Isaura's  hand;  and, 
as  if  to  allow  her  to  read  it  un- 
observed, retired  to  the  window 
recess. 

Isaura  glanced  over  the  letter.  It 
ran  thus : — 

*/ 1  feel  that  it  was  only  to  your 
compassion  that  I  owed  your  con- 
sent to  my  suit.  Could  I  have 
douhted  that  hefore,  your  words 
when  we  last  met  sufficed  to  con- 
vince me.  In  my  selfish  pain  at  the 
moment,  I  committed  a  great  wrong. 
I  would  have  held  you  bound  to  a 
promise  from  which  you  desired  to 
be  free.  Grant  me  pardon  for  that, 
and  for  all  the  faults  by  which  I 
have  offended  you.  In  cancelling 
our  engagement,  let  me  hope  that 
I  may  rejoice  in  your  Mendship, 
your  remembrance  of  me,  some 
gentle  and  kindly  thought.  My  life 
may  henceforth  pass  out  of  contact 
witii  yours ;  but  you  will  ever  dwell 
in  my  hesui;,  a^  image  pure  and 
holy  as  the  saints  in  whom  you  may 
well  believe — they  are  of  your  own 
kindred." 

"  May  I  convey  to  Gustavo  Ra- 
meau  any  verbal  reply  to  his  let- 
ter)" asked  De  Maul^on,  turning 


as  she  replaced  the  letter  on  the 
table. 

''  Only  my  wishes  for  his  welfeire. 
It  might  wound  him  if  I  added,  my 
gratitude  for  the  generous  manner 
in  which  he  has  interpreted  my 
heart,  and  acceded  to  its  desire." 

''Mademoiselle,  accept  my  con- 
gratulations. My  condolences  are 
for  the  poor  girl  left  to  my  guardian- 
ship. Unhappily  she  loves  this 
man;  and  there  are  reasons  why  I 
cannot  withhold  my  consent  to  her 
union  with  him,  should  he  demand 
it^  now  that,  in  the  letter  remitted  to 
you,  he  has  accepted  your  dismissal 
If  I  can  keep  him  out  of  all  the 
follies  and  all  the  evils  into  which 
he  suffers  his  vanity  to  mislead  his 
reason,  I  will  do  so; — would  I 
might  say,  only  La  compliance  with 
your  compassionate  injunctions. 
But  henceforth  the  infatuation  of 
my  ward  compels  me  to  take  some 
interest  in  his  career.  Adieu,  Made- 
moiselle !  I  have  no  fear  for  your 
happiness  now." 

Left  alone,  Isaura  stood  as  one 
transfigured.  All  the  bloom  of  her 
youth  seemed  suddenly  restored. 
Bound  her  red  lips  the  dimples 
opened,  countless  mirrors  of  one 
happy  smile.  "I  am  free,  I  am 
free,"  she  murmured — "joy,  joy!" 
and  she  passed  firom  the  room  to 
seek  the  Yenosta,  singing  clear, 
singing  loud,  as  a  bird  that  escapes 
from  the  cage  and  warbles  to  the 
heaven  it  regains  the  blissful  tale  of 
its  release. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


In  proportion  to  the  nearer  roar 
of  the  besiegers'  cannon,  and  the 
sharper  gripe  of  famine  within  the 
walls,  the  Parisians  seemed  to  in- 
crease their  scorn  for  the  skill  of  the 
enemy,  and  their  faith  in  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  capital  All  flEdse  news 
was  believed  as  truth ;  all  truthful 


news  abhorred  as  fjEdsehood.  Listen 
to  the  groups  round  the  caf6s.  "  The 
Prussian  funds  have  fellen  three  per 
cent  at  Berlin,"  says  a  threadbare 
ghost  of  the  Bourse  (he  had  been  a 
clerk  of  Louvier's).  "Ay,"  cries  a 
National  Guard,  "  read  extoacts  from 
'La  liberty.'    The  barbarians  are 
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in  despair.  Nancy  is  threatened, 
Belford  &eed.  Bourbaki  is  invad- 
ing Baden.  Our  fleets  are  pointing 
their  cannon  upon  Hamburg.  Their 
coantiy  ^dangered,  their  retreat 
cut  off,  the  sole  hope  of  Bismarck 
and  his  trembling  legions  is  to  find 
a  refuge  in  Paris.  The  increasing 
fury  of  the  bombardment  is  a  proof 
<A  their  despair." 

"  In  that  case,"  whispered  Savarin 
to  De  Brdz^,  *' suppose  we  send  a 
flag  of  truce  to  Versailles  with  a  mes- 
•sage  &om  Trochu  that,  on  disgorging 
their  conquests,  ceding  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  and  paying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  Paris,  ever  mag- 
lumimous  to  the  vanquished,  will 
allow  the  Prussians  to  retire." 

"  The  Prussians !  Retire  ! "  cried 
Edgar  Ferrier,  catching  the  last 
word  and  glancing  fiercely  at  Sa- 
vaiin.  ''  Wliat  P^russian  spy  have 
we  among  us?  Not  one  of  the 
barbarians  shall  escape.  We  have 
but  to  dismiss  the  traitors  who  have 
nsnrped  the  Crovemment,  proclaim 
the  Commune  and  the  rights  of 
labour,  and  we  give  birth  to  a  Her- 
cules that  even  in  its  cradle  can 
-strangle  the  vipers." 

YA^a  Ferrier  was  the  sole  mem- 
ber of  his  poiitieal  party  among  the 
group  which  he  thus  addressed;  but 
^uch  was  the  terror  which  the  Com- 
munistB  already  began  to  inspire 
among  the  bourgeeme  that  no  one 
volunteered  a  reply.  Savarin  linked 
Lis  arm  in  De  Br^'s,  and  prudent- 
ly drew  him  off, 

''I  suspect,"  said  the  formec^ 
^'that  we  shall  soon  have  worse 
ft^Umitiftfl  to  endure  than  the  Prus- 
sian obu8  and  the  black  loaf.  The 
Commomsts  will  have  their  day." 

^  I  shall  be  in  my  grave  before 
then,"  said  De  Br^z^  in  hollow  ao- 
eents.  ''It  is  twenty-four  hours  since 
I  spent  my  last  fifty  sous  on  the  pur- 
chase of  a  rat,  and  I  burnt  the  legs 
of  my  bedstead  for  the  fuel  by 
vhieh  that  quadruped  was  roasted.** 


"  Entre  nous,  my  poor  friend,  I 
am  much  in  the  same  condition," 
said  Savarin,  with  a  ghastly  at- 
tempt at  his  old  pleasant  laugh. 
''  See  how  I  am  shrunken  !  My 
wife  would  be  unfaithful  to  the 
Savarin  of  her  dreams  if  she  ac- 
cepted a  kiss  from  the  slender  gal- 
lant you  behold  in  me.  But  I 
thought  you  were  in  the  National 
Guard,  and  therefore  had  not  to 
vanish  into  air." 

"  I  was  a  National  Guard,  but  I 
could  not  stand  the  hardships ;  and 
being  above  the  age,  I  obtained  my 
exemption.  As  to  pay,  I  was  then 
too  proud  to  claim  my  wage  of  1 
franc  25  centimes.  I  should  not 
be  too  proud  now.  Ah,  blessed  be 
heaven  !  here  comes  Lemercier ;  he 
owes  me  a  dinner — ^he  shall  pay  it. 
Bon  jour,  my  dear  Frederic  !  How 
handsome  you  look  in  your  kepi. 
Your  uniform  is  brilliantly  fresh 
from  the  soil  of  powder.  What  a 
contrast  to  the  tatterdemalions  of 
the  Line ! " 

"  I  fear,"  said  Lemercier,  ruefully, 
*'  that  my  costume  will  not  look  so 
well  a  day  or  two  hence.  I  have 
just  had  news  that  will  no  doubt 
seem  very  glorious — ^in  the  news- 
papers. But  then  newspapers  are 
not  subjected  to  cannon-balls." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 "  answered 
De  Br^. . 

''  I  met,  as  I  emerged  from  my 
apartment  a  few  minutes  ago,  that 
fire-eater  Victor  de  Maul^on,  who 
always  contrives  to  know  what 
passes  at  headquarters.  He  told 
me  that  preparations  are  being  made 
for  a  great  sortie.  Most  probably 
the  announcement  will  appear  in  a 
proclamation  to-morrow,  and  our 
troops  march  forth  to-morrow  night. 
The  National  Guard  (fools  and  asses 
whe  have  been  yelling  out  for  de- 
cisive action),  are  to  have  their  wish, 
and  to  be  placed  in  the  van  of  bat- 
tle,— amongst  the  foremost,  the  bat- 
talion  in    which  I    am  enrolled. 
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Should  this  be  our  last  meeting  on 
earth,  say  that  Frederic  Lemercier 
has  finished  his  part  in  life  with 

''  Gallant  friend,"  said  De  Br^zc, 
feebly  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  "  if 
it  be  true  that  thy  mortal  career  is 
menaced,  die  as  thou  hast  lived. 
An  honest  man  leaves  no  debt  un- 
paid.    Thou  owest  me  a  dinner." 

"  Alas !  ask  of  me  what  is  pos- 
sible. I  will  give  thee  three,  how- 
ever, if  I  survive  and  regain  my 
rentes.  But  to-day  I  have  not  even 
a  mouse  to  share  with  Fox." 

"Fox  lives  theni"  cried  De 
Br^ze,  with  sparkling  hungry  eyes. 

"  Yes.  At  present  he  is  making 
the  experiment  how  long  an  animal 
can  live  without  food." 

"Have  mercy  upon  him,  poor 
beast !  Terminate  his  pangs  by  a 
noble  death.  Let  him  save  thy 
friends  and  thyself  from  starving. 
For  myself  alone  I  do  not  plead ;  I 
am  but  an  amateur  in  -polite  litera- 
ture. But  Savarin,  the  illustrious 
Savarin  —  in  criticism  the  French 
Longinus — ^in  poetry  the  Parisian 
Horace — in  social  life  the  genius  of 
gaiety  in  pantaloons, — contemplate 
his  attenuated  frame !  Shall  he 
perish  for  want  of  food  while  thou 
hast  such  superfluity  in  thy  larder  1 
I  appeal  to  thy  heart,  thy  conscience, 
thy  patriotism.  What  in  the  eyes 
of  France  are  a  thousand  Foxes 
compared  to  a  single  Savarin  1 " 

"At  this  moment,"  sighed  Sa- 
varin, "  I  could  swallow  anything, 
however  nauseous,  even  thy  flattery, 
De  Brdze.  But,  my  friend  Frederic, 
thou  goest  into  battle — ^what  will 
become  of  Fox  if  thou  faU  1  Will 
he  not  be  devoured  by  strangers. 
Surely  it  were  a  sweeter  thought  to 
his  faithful  heart  to  furnish  a  repast 
to  thy  friends  1  —  his* virtues  ac- 
knowledged, his  memory  blest ! " 

"  Thou  dost  look  very  lean,  my 
poor  Savarin  !  And  how  hospitable 
thou  wert  when  yet  plump  ! "  said 
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Frederic,  pathetically.  "And  cer- 
tainly, if  I  live,  Fox  will  starve  ;  if 
I  am  slain.  Fox  will  be  eaten.  Yet, 
poor  Fox,  dear  Fox,  who  lay  on  my 
breast  when  I  was  fh)stbitten  !  Ko  ^ 
I  have  not  the  heart  to  order  him 
,  to  the  spit  for  you.     Urge  it  not." 

"I  will  save  thee  Uiat  pang,'' 
cried  De  Briz/6.  "  We  are  dose  by 
thy  rooms.  Excuse  me  for  a  mo- 
ment :  I  will  run  in  and  instruct 
thy  bonne" 

So  saying  he  sprang  forward 
witli  an  elasticity  of  step  which  no 
one  could  have  anticipated  from  hi» 
previous  languor.  Frederic  would 
have  followed,  but  Savarin,  clun^ 
to  him,  whimpering  —  "  Stay  ;  I 
shall  fall  like  an  empty  sack,  with- 
out the  support  of  thine  arm,  young 
hero.  Pooh  !  of  course  De  Bv6z/^  is 
only  joking — a  pleasant  joke.  Hist  I 
— a  secret :  he  has  moneys,  and 
means  to  give  us  once  more  a  din- 
ner at  his  own  cost,  pretending  that 
we  dine  on  thy  dog.  He  was  plan- 
ning this  when  thou  earnest  up. 
Let  him  have  his  joke,  and  we  shall 
have  a  fe8tt7i  de  BaWiazar,** 

"  Hein  ! "  said  Frederic,  doubt- 
fully ;  "  thou  art  sure  he  has  no 
designs  upon  Fox  1 " 

"  Certainly  not,  except  in  regal- 
ing us.  Donkey  is  not  bad,  but  it 
is  14  francs  a  lb.  A  pullet  is  ex- 
cellent, but  it  is  30  fi^ncs.  Trust 
to  De  Br6z^ ;  we  shall  have  donkey 
and  pullet,  and  Fox  shall  feast  upon 
the  remains." 

Before  Frederic  could  reply,  the 
two  men  were  jostled  and  swept 
on  by  a  sudden  rush  of  a  noisy 
crowd  in  their  rear.  They  could 
but  distinguish  the  words—Glori- 
ous news — victory — Faidherbe — 
Chanzy.  But  these  words  were 
sufficient  to  induce  them  to  join 
willingly  in  the  rush.  They 
forgot  Uieir  hunger;  they  forgot 
Fox.  As  they  were  hurried  on, 
they  learned  that  there  was  a  re- 
port of  a  complete  defeat  of  the 
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Prussians     by      Faidherbe      near  mercier  looked  after  them  as  they 

Ainiftn8,^-of  a  still  more  decided  passed  by.     *'  Bur  mon  dme^"  mut- 

one    on    the    Loire    by    Chanzy.  tered  Frederic  to  himself,  *' surely 

These  generals,  with  armies  flushed  that  is  Id  belle  Julie,  and  she  has 

with    triumph,    were   pressing   on  got  back  her  truant  poet  at  last ! " 
towards    Paris    to    accelerate   the        While    Lemercier    thus    solilo- 

destniction  of  the  hated  Germans,  quised,  Gustavo,  still  looking  down. 

How  the  report  arose  no  one  exact-  was  led  across  the  street  by  his 

ly  knew.    All  believed  it,  and  were  fair  companion,  and  into  the  midst 

niAlriTig  their  way  to   the    Hotel  of   the    little    group  with  whom 

de  Yille  to  hear  it  formally  con-  Savarin    had    paused    to    speak. 

firmed.  Accidentally  brushing  against  Sa- 

Alas !  before  they  got  there  they  varin  himself,  he  raised  his  eyes 

were  met  by  another  crowd  return-  with  a  start,  about  to  mutter  some 

ing,  dejected  but  angry.     No  such  conventional   apology,  when   Julie 

news  bad  reached  the  Government,  felt  the  arm  on  which  she  leant 

Chanzy  and    Faidherbe  were    no  tremble    nervously.       Before    him 

doubt  fighting  bravely,  with  every  stood  Isaura,  the  Countess  de  Van- 

probability  of  success,  but demar  by  her  side ;  her  two  other 

The    Parisian    imagination     re-  companions,  Eaoul  and  the  Abb6 

quired  no  more.     "  We  should  al-  Yertpr^,  a  step  or  two  behind. 
ways    be    defeating    the    enemy,"        Gustavo  uncovered,  bowed  low, 

said  Savarin,  "  if  there  were  not  and  stood  mute  and  still  for  a  mo- 

always  a  biii  ;"  and  his  audience,  ment,  paralysed  by  surprise  and  the 

who,  had  he  so  expressed  himself  chill  of  a  painful  shame, 
ten   minutes    before,  would    have        Julie's  watchful  eyes,  following 

torn  him  to  pieces,  now  applauded  his,  fixed  themselves  on  the  same 

the  epigram ;  and  with  execrations  &ce.     On  the  instant  she  divined 

on  Trocho,  mingled  with  many  a  the   truth.      She    beheld    her    to 

peal  of  pcunful  sarcastic  laughter,  whom  she  had   owed  mouths  of 

vociferated  and  dispersed.  jealous    agony,    and    over   whom. 

As    the    two   friends  sauntered  poor  child,  she  thought  she  had 

back  toward  the  part  of  the  Boule-  achieved  a  triumph.    But  the  girl's 

vards    on    which   De    Br<^z^   had  heart  was  so  instinctively  good  that 

parted    company  with    them,   Sa-  the  sense  of  triumph  was  merged 

varin  quitted  Lemercier  suddenly  in  a   sense  of  compassion.      Her 

and  crossed  the  street  to  accost  a  rival  had  lost  Gustavo.     To  Julie 

small  party  of  two  ladies  and  two  the  loss  of  Gustavo  was  the  loss  of 

men  who  were  on  their  way  to  the  all  that  makes  life  worth  having. 

Madeleine.   While  he  was  exchang-  On   her  part,  Isaur%  was    moved 

ing  a  few  words  with  them,  a  young  not  only  by  the  beauty  of  Julie's 

couple,  arm  in  arm,  passed  by  Le-  countenance,    but    still    more    by 

mercier, — the  man  in  the  uniform  the  childlike  ingenuousness  of  its 

of   the  NationiU  Guard — uniform  expression. 

as  unsullied  as  Frederic's,  but  So,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
with  as  little  of  a  military  air  as  lives,  met  the  child  and  the  step- 
can  well  be  conceived.  His  gait  child  of  Louise  DuvaL  Each  so 
was  slouching ;  his  head  bent  down-  deserted,  each  so  left  alone  and  in- 
waida  He  did  not  seem  to  listen  experienced  amid  the  perils  of  the 
to  his  companion,  who  was  talking  world,  with  fates  so  different,  typi- 
with  quidmess  and  vivacity,  her  fying  orders  of  Womanhood  so 
fidr  hJce  radiant  with  smiles.    Le-  opposed.      Isaura   was    naturally 
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the  first  to  break  tlie  silence  that 
-weighed  like  a  sensible  load  on  all 
present. 

She  advanced  towards  Eameau, 
^vith  sincere  kindness  in  her  look 
:and  tone. 

"  Accept  my  congratulations/' 
«he  said,  with  a  grave  smile. 
^^Your  mother  informed  me  last 
•evening  of  your  nuptials.  With- 
out doubt  I  see  Madame  Gustavo 
Eameau;" — and  she  extended  her 
hand  towards  Julie.  The  poor  On- 
dine  shrank  back  for  a  moment, 
blushing  up  to  her  temples.  It 
was  the  first  hand  which  a  woman 
of  spotless  character  had  extended 
to  her  since  she  had  lost  the  pro- 
tection of  Madame  Surville.  She 
touched  it  timidly,  humbly,  then 
drew  her  bridegroom  on ;  and  with 
head  more  downcast  than  Gustavo, 
passed  through  the  group  without 
a  word. 

She  did  not  speak  to  Gustave 
till  they  were  out  of  sight  and 
hearing  of  those  they  had  left. 
Then,  pressing  his  arm  passionately, 
she  said,  '^  Ajad  that  is  the  demoi- 
selle thou  hast  resigned  for  me ! 


Do  not  deny  it.  I  am  so  glad  to 
have  seen  her;  it  has  done  me  so 
much  good.  How  it  has  deepened, 
purified  my  love  for  thee !  I  have 
but  one  return  to  make ;  but  that 
is  my  whole  life.  Thou  shalt 
never  have  cause  to  blame  me — 
never — ^never ! " 

Savarin  looked  very  grave  and 
thoughtful  when  he  rejoined  Le- 
mercier. 

"Can  I  believe  my  eyes?"  said 
Frederic.  "  Surely  that  was  Julie 
Caumartin  leaning  on  Gustave  Ea- 
meau's  arm !  And  had  he  the  as- 
surance, so  accompanied,  to  salute 
Madame  de  Vandemar,  and  Made- 
moiselle Cicogna,  to  whom  I  un- 
derstood he  was  affianced)  ^ay, 
did  I  not  see  Mademoiselle  shake 
hands  with  the  Ondinel  or  am  I 
under  one  of  the  illusions  which 
famine  is  said  to  engender  in  the 
brain?" 

"I  have  not  strength  now  to 
answer  all  these  interrogatives.  I 
have  a  story  to  tell ;  but  I  keep  it 
for  dinner.  Let  us  hasten  to  thy 
apartment.  De  Brcz^  is  doubtless 
there  waiting  us." 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


Unprescient  of  the  perils  that 
-awaited  him,  absorbed  in  the  sense 
•of  existing  discomfort,  cold,  and 
hunger,  Fox  lifted  his  mournful 
visage  from  his  master's  dressmg. 
gown,  in  whick  he  had  encoiled  his 
shivering  frame,  on  the  entrance  of 
De  Br6z6  and  the  concierge  of  the 
house  in  which  Lemercier  had  his 
Apartment.  Eecognising  the  Yi- 
comte  as  one  of  his  master's  ac- 
quaintances, he  checked  the  first 
impulse  that  prompted  him  to  essay 
a  feeble  bark,  and  permitted  him- 
self, with  a  petulant  whine,  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  his  covering,  and  held 
in  the  arms  of  the  murderous  visitor. 

"  Dieu  des  dieux  I "  ejaculated  De 


Br(5z*S,  "how  light  the  poor  beast 
has  become  !"  Here  he  pinched 
the  sides  and  thighs  of  the  victinL 
"Still,"  he  said,  "there  is  some 
flesh  yet  on  these  bones.  You 
may  ^ill  the  paws,  fricasser  the 
shoulders,  and  roast  the  rest  The 
rognons  and  the  head  accept  for 
yourself  as  a  perquisite."  Here  he 
transferred  Fox  to  the  arms  of  the 
concierge,  adding, "  Vite  au  besogne^ 
mon  amiJ* 

"Yes,  Monsieur.  I  must  be 
quick  about  it  while  my  wife  is 
absent  She  has  Sk/aiblesse  for  the 
brute.  He  must  be  on  the  spit  be- 
fore she  returns." 

"  Be  it  so ;  and  on  the  table  in 
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an  hour — ^five  o'clock  piecisely — 
I  am  femished." 

The  concierge  disappeared  with 
Fox.  De  Brdz6  then  amused  him- 
self hy  searching  into  Frederic's 
cupboards  and  buffets,  from  which 
he  produced  a  cloth  and  utensils 
necessary  for  the  repast.*  These  he 
arranged  with  great  neatness,  and 
awaited  in  patience  the  moment  of 
participation  in  the  feast. 

The  hour  of  five  had  struck  be- 
fore Sayann  and  Frederic  entered 


the  salon;  and  at  their  sight  De 
BiizA  dashed  to  the  staircase  and 
called  out  to  the  concierge  to  serve 
the  dinner. 

Frederic,  though  unconscious  of 
the  Thyestean  nature  of  the  banquet, 
still  looked  round  for  the  dog;  and, 
not  perceiving  him,  began  to  call 
out,  "  Fox  !  Fox  !  where  hast  thou 
hidden  thyself?" 

"  Tranquillise  yourself,"  said  De 
Br^z^.  ''Do  not  suppose  that  I 
have  not    .... 


NOTB  BY   THE   AUTHOR's   SON.* 

The  hand  that  wrote  thus  far  has  left  unwritten  the  last  scene  of  the 
tragedy  of  poor  Fox.  In  the  deep  where  Prospero  has  dropped  his  wand 
are  now  irrevocably  buried  the  humour  and  the  pathos  of  this  cynopha- 
gons  banquet.  One  detail  of  it,  however,  which  the  author  imparted  to 
his  son,  may  here  be  faintly  indicated.  Let  the  sympathising  reader 
recognise  all  that  is  dramatic  in  the  conflict  between  hunger  and  affection; 
let  him  recall  to  mind  the  lachrymose  loving-kindness  of  his  own  post- 
prandial emotions  after  blissfully  breaking  some  fast,  less  mercilessly 
prolonged,  we  will  hope,  than  that  of  these  besieged  banqueters;  and 
then,  though  unaided  by  the  fancy  which  conceived  so  quaint  a  situation, 
he  may  perhaps  imagine  what  tearful  tenderness  would  fill  the  eyes  of 
the  kind-hearted  Frederic,  as  they  contemplate  the  well-picked  bones  of 
his  sacrificed  favourite  on  the  platter  before  him ;  which  he  pushes  away, 
sighing,  *'  Ah,  poor  Fox  !  how  he  would  have  enjoyed  those  bones ! " 

The  chapter  immediately  following  this  one  also  remains  unfinished. 
It  was  not  intended  to  close  the  narrative  thus  left  uncompleted  ;  but  of 
those  many  and  so  various  works  which  have  not  unworthily  associated 
with  almost  every  department  of  literature  the  name  of  a  single  English 
writer,  it  is  Chapter  the  Last.  Had  the  author  lived  to  finish  it,  he 
would  doubtless  have  added  to  his  Iliad  of  the  Siege  of  Paris  its  most 
epic  episode,  by  here  describing  the  mighty  combat  between  those  two 
princes  of  the  Parisian  Bourse,  the  magnanimous  Duplessis  and  the  re- 
doubtable Louvier.  Amongst  the  few  other  pages  of  the  book  which 
have  been  left  unwritten,  we  must  also  reckon  with  regret  some  page 
descriptive  of  the  reconciliation  between  Graham  Yane  and  Isaura 
Cioogna ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  satisfaction  of  every  reader  who  may 
hare  followed  thus  far  the  fortunes  of  '  The  Parisians,'  all  that  our  curi- 
osity is  chiefly  interested  to  learn  has  been  recorded  in  the  Envoi,  which 
was  written  before  the  completion  of  the  novel. 


See  also  Prefatory  Note,  p.  1. 
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We  know  not,  indeed,  what  has  become  of  these  two  Parisian  types  of 
a  Beauty  not  of  Holiness,  the  poor  vain  Poet  of  the  Pav^^  and  the  good- 
hearted  Ondine  of  the  Gutter.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  absence  of  all 
allusion  to  them  in  Lemercier's  letter  to  Vane,  that  they  had  passed  out 
of  the  narrative  before  that  letter  was  written.  We  must  suppose  the 
catastrophe  of  their  fates  to  have  been  described,  in  some  preceding 
chapter,  by  the  author  himself ;  who  would  assuredly  not  have  left  M. 
Gustavo  Eameau  in  permanent  possession  of  his^ll-merited  and  ill-minis- 
tered fortune.  That  French  representative  of  the  appropriately  popular 
poetry  of  modern  ideas,  which  prefers  '*  the  roses  and  raptures  of  vice  "  to 
'*  the  lilies  and  languors  of  virtue/'  cannot  have  been  irredeemably  recon- 
ciled by  the  sweet  savours  of  the  domestic  pot-au-feti,  even  when  spiced 
with  pungent  whiffs  of  repudiated  disreputability,  to  any  selfish  betrayal 
of  the  cause  of  imiversal  social  emancipation  from  the  personal  proprieties. 
If  poor  Julie  Caumartin  has  perished  in  the  siege  of  Paris,  with  all  the 
grace  of  her  self-wrought  redemption  still  upon  her,  we  shall  doubtless 
deem  her  fate  a  happier  one  than  any  she  could  have  found  in  prolonged 
existence  as  Madame  Eameau;  and  a  certain  modicum  of  this  world's 
good  things  vrill,  in  that  case,  have  been  rescued  for  worthier  employment 
by  Graham  Vane.  To  that  assurance  nothing  but  Lemercier^s  description 
of  the  fate  of  Victor  de  Maul^on  (which  will  be  found  in  the  Envoi)  need 
be  added  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  sense  of  poetic  justice :  and,  if  on  the 
mimic  stage,  from  which  they  now  disappear,  all  these  puppets  have 
rightly  played  their  parts  in  the  drama  of  an  empire's  fall,  each  will  have 
helped  "  to  point  a  moral "  as  well  as  to  "  adorn  a  tale."   Valete  etxAauditei 

L. 


CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 


Among  the  refugees  which  the 
convoi  from  Versailles  disgorged  on 
the  Paris  station  were  two  men, 
who,  in  pushing  through  the  crowd, 
came  suddenly  face  to  face  with 
each  other. 

"  Aha  !  Bon  jour^  M.  Duplessis/' 
said  a  burly  voice. 

"  Bon  jour,  M.  Louvier,"  replied 
Duplessis. 

"How  long  have  you  left  Bre- 
tagnel" 

"  On  the  day  that  the  news  of 
the  armistice  reached  it,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  enter  Paris  the  first  day 
its  gates  were  open.  And  you — 
where  have  you  been  1" 

"  In  London." 

"Ah !  in  London !"  said  Duples- 
sis, paling.  "I  knew  I  had  an 
enemy  there." 

"Enemy!    1%    Bah  I   my  dear 


Monsieur.     What  makes  you  think 
me  your  enemy  ? " 

"  I  remember  your  threats." 
"Ajnvpos  of  Eochebriant  By 
the  way,  when  would  it  be  conveni- 
ent to  you  and  the  dear  Marquis  to 
let  me  into  prompt  possession  of 
that  property  1  You  can  no  longer 
pretend  to  buy  it  as  a  dot  for  Made- 
moiselle Valerie." 

"  I  know  not  that  yet.  It  is  true 
that  all  the  financial  operations  at- 
tempted by  my  agent  in  London 
have  failed.  But  I  may  recover 
myself  yet,  now  that  I  re-enter 
Paris.  In  the  mean  time,  we  have 
still  six  months  before  us ;  for,  a& 
you  will  find — ^if  you  know  it  not 
already — the  interest  due  to  you 

has  been  lodged  with  Messrs 

of ,  and  you  cannot  foreclose, 

even  if  the  law  did  not  take  into 
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consideration  the  national  calam- 
ities as  between  debtor  and  cred- 
itor." 

''  Quite  true.  Bat  if  you  cannot 
buy  Uie  property  it  must  pass  into 
my  hands  in  a  very  short  time. 
And  you   and    the  Marquis    had 


better  come  to  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment  with  me.  A  prqpos,  I  read  in 
the  'Times'  newspaper  that  Alain 
was  among  the  wounded  in  the 
sortie  of  December." 

"  Yes ;  we  learnt  that  through  a 
pigeon-post.     We  were  afraid  .  .  . 


L'ENVOI. 


The   intelligent  reader  will  per- 
ceive   that  the    story  I  relate  is 
virtually  closed  with  the  preceding 
chapter  ;  though  I  rejoice  to  think 
that  what  may  be  called  its  plot 
does  not  find  its  denouement  amidst 
the  crimes  and  the  frenzy  of  the 
Guerre     des     Communeaux,      Fit 
subjects  these,  indeed,  for  the  social 
aniudist  in  times  to  come.     When 
crimes  that  outrage  humanity  have 
their    motive    or  their  excuse  in 
principles  that  demand  the  demo- 
lition of  all  upon  which  the  civili- 
sation of  Europe  has  its  basis — 
warship,  property,  and  marriage — 
in  order  to  reconstruct  a  new  civi- 
lisation adapted  to  a  new  human- 
ity, it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the 
serenest  contemporary  to  keep  his 
mind    in    that    state    of   abstract 
reasoning  with  which  Philosophy 
deduces  from  some  past  evil  some 
existent    good.    For    my    part,    I 
believe  that  throughout  the  whole 
known  history  of  mankind,  even  in 
epochs  when  reason  is  most  misled 
and    conscience    most    perverted, 
there  runs  visible,  though  fine  and 
threadlike,  the  chain  of  destiny, 
which  has  its  roots  in  the  throne 
of  an  All-wise  and  an  All-good ; 
that  in  the  wildest  illusions  by 
which  multitudes  are  frenzied,  there 
may  be  detected  gleams  of   pro- 
phetic truths ;  that  in  the  fiercest 
crimes  which,  like  the  disease  of  an 
epidemic,   characterise    a    peculiar 
epoch     under    abnormal     circum- 
stances^   there    might    be    found 
instincts    or    aspirations    towards 


some  social  virtues  to  be  realised 
ages  afterwards  by  happier  genera- 
tions, all  tending  to  save  man  from 
despair  of  the  future,  were  the 
whole  society  to  unite  for  the  joy- 
less hour  of  his  race  in  the  abjura- 
tion of  soul  and  the  denial  of  God, 
because  all  irresistibly  establishing 
that  yearning  towards  an  unseen 
future  which  is  the  leading  at- 
tribute of  soul,  evincing  the  govern- 
ment of  a  divine  Thought  which 
evolves  out  of  the  discords  of  one 
age  the  harmonies  of  another,  and, 
in  the  world  within  us  as  in  the 
world  without,  enforces  upon  every 
unclouded  reason  the  distinction 
between  Providence  and  Chance. 

The  account  subjoined  may  suffice 
to  say  all  that  rests  to  be  said  of 
those  individuals  in  whose  fate, 
apart  from  the  events  or  personages 
that  belong  to  graver  history,  the 
reader  of  this  work  may  have  con- 
ceived an  interest.  It  is  translated 
from  the  letter  of  Frederic  Lemer- 
cier  to  Graham  Vane,  dated  June 
— ,  a  month  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Communists. 

''Dear  and  distinguished  Eng- 
lishman, whose  name  I  honour  but 
fail  to  pronounce,  accept  my  cordial 
thanks  for  your  interests  in  such 
remains  of  Frederic  Lemercier  as 
yet  survive  the  ravages  of  famine. 
Equality,  Brotherhood,  Petroleum, 
and  the  Eights  of  Labour.  I  did 
not  desert  my  Paris  when  M. 
Thiers,  ^parmvla  non  bene  relictd,* 
led  his  sagacious  friends  and  his 
valiant    troops  to    the  groves   of 
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Yeisailles,  and  confided  to  us  un- 
armed citizens  the  preservation  of 
order  and  property  from  the  in- 
surgents whom  he  left  in  posses- 
sion of  our  forts  and  cannon.  I 
felt  spellbound  by  the  interest  of 
the  mdatre  mdodramej  with  its 
quick  succession  of  scenic  effects 
and  the  metropolis  of  the  world  for 
its  stage.  Taught  by  experience,  I 
did  not  aspire  to  be  an  actor ;  and 
even  as  a  spectator,  I  took  care 
neither  to  hiss  nor  applaud.  Imi- 
tating your  happy  England,  I  ob- 
served a  strict  neutrality;  and, 
safe  myself  from  danger,  left  my 
best  friends  to  the  care  of  the  gods. 

'^  As  to  political  questions,  I  dare 
not  commit  myself  to  a  conjecture. 
At  this  rouge  et  noir  table,  aU  I  can 
say  is,  that  whichever  card  turns 
up,  it  is  either  a  red  or  a  black  one. 
One  gamester  gains  for  the  moment 
by  the  loss  of  the  other ;  the  table 
eventually  ruins  both. 

"  No  one  believes  that  the  pre- 
sent form  of  government  can  last ; 
every  one  differs  as  to  that  which 
can.  Eaoul  de  Yandemar  is  im- 
movably convinced  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons.  Savarin  is 
meditating  a  new  journal  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  the  Count  of  Paris. 
De  Br^z^  and  the  old  Count  de 
Passy,  having  in  turn  espoused  and 
opposed  every  previous  form  of 
government,  naturally  go  in  for  a 
perfectly  novel  experiment,  and  are 
for  constitutional  dictatorship  under 
the  Due  d'Aumale,  which  he  is  to 
hold  at  his  own  pleasure,  and  ulti- 
mately resign  to  his  nephew  the 
Count,  under  the  mild  title  of  a 
constitutional  king  ; — ^that  is,  if  it 
ever  suits  the  pleasure  of  a  dictator 
to  depose  himself.  To  me  this 
seems  the  wildest  of  notions.  If 
the  Due's  administration  were  suc- 
cessful, the  French  would  insist  on 
keeping  it ;  and  if  the  uncle  were 
unsuccessful,  the  nephew  would  not 
have  a  chance.    Duplessis  retains 


his  faith  in  the  Imperial  dynasty^ 
and  that  Imperialist  party  is  much 
stronger  than  it  appears  on  th& 
surface.  So  many  of  the  bourgeoisie 
recall  with  a  sigh  eighteen  years  of 
prosperous  trade;  so  many  of  tho 
military  officers,  so  many  of  the 
civil  officials,  identify  their  career 
with  the  Napoleonic  favour ;  and 
so  many  of  the  Priesthood,  ab- 
horring the  Eepublic,  always  liable 
to  pass  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
assail  religion, — imwiUing  to  admit 
the  claim  of  the  Orleanists,  are  at 
heart  for  the  Empire. 

"  But  I  will  tell  you  one  secret. 
I  and  all  the  quiet  folks  like  ma 
(we  are  more  numerous  than  any 
one  violent  faction)  are  willing  to 
accept  any  form  of  government  by 
which  we  have  the  best  chance  of 
keeping  our  coats  on  our  backs. 
LihertS,  JSgalite,  FratemitS  are  gone 
quite  out  of  fashion ;  and  Made- 
moiselle    has  abandoned  her 

great  chant  of  the  Marseillaise,  and 
is  drawing  tears  from  enlightened 
audiences  by  her  pathetic  delivery 
of '  0  Richard  !  O  mon  roi  I ' 

"  Now  about  the  other  friends  of 
whom  you  ask  for  news. 

"  Wonders  will  never  cease.  Lou- 
vier  and  Duplessis  are  no  longer 
deadly  rivals.  They  have  become 
sworn  friends,  and  are  meditating 
a  great  speculation  in  common,  to 
commence  as  soon  as  the  Prussian 
debt  is  paid  off.  Victor  de  Maul^on 
brought  about  this  reconciliation  in 
a  single  interview  during  the  brief 
interregnum  between  the  Peace  and 
the  Guerre  des  Communeaux.  You 
know  how  sternly  Louvier  was  bent 
upon  seizing  Alain  de  Eochebriant's 
estates.  Can  you  conceive  the  true 
cause )  Can  you  imagine  it  possible 
that  a  hardened  money-maker  like 
Louvier  should  ever  {dlow  himself 
to  be  actuated,  one  way  or  the  other, 
by  the  romance  of  a  sentimental 
wrong?  Yet  so  it  was.  It  seems 
that  many  years  ago  he  was  desper- 
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ately  in  love  vitli  a  girl  who  dis- 
appeated  from  his  life,  and  whom 
he  belieyed  to  have  been  seduced 
\>j  the  late  Marquis  de  Eochebriant. 
It  was  in  revenge  for  this  supposed 
crime  that  he  had  made  himself  the 
principal  mortgagee  of  the  late  Mar- 
quis ;  and,  visiting  the  sins  of  the 
father  on  the  son,  had,  under  the 
infernal  disguise  of  friendly  interest, 
made  himself  sole  mortgagee  to 
Alain,  upon  terms  apparently  the 
moet  generous.  The  demon  soon 
showed  his  grlffe^  and  was  about  to 
foreclose,  when  Duplessis  came  to 
Alain's  relief;  and  Eochebriant  was 
to  be  Valerie's  dot  on  her  marriage 
Tvith  Alain.  The  Prussian  war,  of 
course,  suspended  all  such  plans, 
pecuniary  and  matrimonial.  Du- 
plessis, whose  resources  were  terri- 
bly crippled  by  the  war,  attempted 
operations  in  London  with  a  view 
of  raising  the  sum  necessary  to  pay 
off  the  mortgage; — ^found  himself 
strangely  frustrated  and  baffled. 
Louvier  was  in  London,  and  de- 
feated his  rival's  agent  in  every 
speculation.  It  became  impossible 
for  Duplessis  to  redeem  the  mort- 
gage. The  two  men  came  to  Paris 
with  the  peace.  Louvier  determin- 
ed both  to  seize  the  Breton  lands 
and  to  complete  the  ruin  of  Du- 
plessis ;  when  he  learned  from  De 
Manl^n  that  he  had  spent  half  his 
life  in  a  baseless  illusion ; — that 
Alain's  Mher  was  innocent  of  the 
Clime  for  which  his  son  was  to  suffer; 
and  Victor,  with  that  strange  power 
aver  men's  minds  which  was  so 
peculiar  to  him,  talked  Louvier  into 
mercy  if  not  into  repentance.  In 
short,  the  mortgage  is  to  be  paid  off 
by  instalments  at  the  convenience 
of  Duplessis.  Alain's  marriage  with 
ValMe  is  to  take  place  in  a  few 
weeks.  The /otfrntMeurtf  are  already 
gone  to  fit  up  the  old  chateau  for 
the  bride,  and  Louvier  is  invited  to 
the  wedding. 

**  I  have  all  this  story  from  Alain, 


and  from  Duplessis  himself.  I  tell 
the  tale  as  'twas  told  to  me,  with 
all  the  gloss  of  sentiment  upon  its- 
woof.  But  between  ourselves,  I  am 
too  Parisian  not  to  be  sceptical  as 
to  the  unalloyed  amiability  of  sud- 
den conversions.  And  I  suspect 
that  Louvier  was  no  longer  in  a 
condition  to  indulge  in  the  unpro- 
fitable whim  of  turning  rural  seig- 
neur. He  had  sunk  large  sums  and 
incurred  great  liabilities  in  the  new 
street  to  be  called  after  his  name ; 
and  that  street  has  been  twice  rav- 
aged, first  by  the  Prussian  siege  and 
next  by  the  Guerre  dea  Commun- 
eaux;  and  I  can  detect  many  rea- 
sons why  Louvier  should  deem  it 
prudent  not  only  to  withdraw  from 
the  Rochebriant  seizure,  and  make 
sure  of  peacefully  recovering  the 
capital  lent  on  it,  but  establishing 
joint  interest  and  quasi  partnership 
with  a  financier  so  bnlliant  and 
successful  as  Armand  Duplessis  has 
hitherto  been. 

"Alain  himself  is  not  qidfe  re- 
covered from  his  wound,  and  is  now 
at  Eochebriant,  nursed  by  his  aunt 
and  Valerie.  I  have  promised  to 
visit  him  next  week.  Eaoul  de 
Yandemar  is  still  at  Paris  with  his 
mother,  saying  there  is  no  place 
where  one  Christian  man  can  be  of 
such  service.  The  old  Count  de- 
clines to  come  back,  saying  there  is 
no  place  where  a  philosopher  can  be 
in  such  danger. 

"  I  reserve  as  my  last  communi- 
cation, in  reply  to  your  questions, 
that  which  is  the  gravest.  You 
say  that  you  saw  in  the  public 
journals  brief  notice  of  the  as- 
sassination of  Victor  de  Maul^on  ; 
and  you  ask  for  such  authentic 
particulars  as  I  can  give  of  that 
event,  and  of  the  motives  of  the 
assassin. 

"  I  need  not,  of  course,  tell  you 
how  bravely  the  poor  Vicomte  be- 
haved throughout  the  siege;  but 
he  made  many  enemies  among  the 
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worst  members  of  the  National 
Guard  by  the  severity  of  his  dis- 
cipline ;  and  had  he  been  caught  by 
the  mob  the  same  day  as  Clement 
Thomas,  who  committed  the  same 
offence,  would  have  certainly  shared 
the  fate  of  that  general.  Though 
elected  a  depute^  he  remained  at 
Paris  a  few  days  after  Thiers  &  Co. 
left  it,  in  the  hope  of  persuading 
the  party  of  Order,  including  then 
no  small  portion  of  the  National 
Guards,  to  take  prompt  and  vigor- 
ous measures  to  defend  the  city 
against  the  Communists.  Indig- 
nant at  their  pusillanimity,  he  then 
escaped  to  Versailles.  There  he 
more  than  confirmed  the  high  re- 
putation he  had  acquired  during 
the  siege,  and  impressed  the  ablest 
public  men  with  the  belief  that  he 
was  destined  to  take  a  very  leading 
part  in  the  strife  of  party.  When 
the  Versailles  troops  entered  Paris, 
he  was,  of  course,  among  them  in 
command  of  a  battalion. 

''  He  escaped  safe  through  that 
horrible  war  of  banicades,  though 
no  man  more  courted  danger.  He 
inspired  his  men  with  his  own  cour- 
age. It.  was  not  till  the  revolt  was 
quenched  on  the  evening  of  the 
28th  May  that  he  met  his  death. 
The  Versailles  soldiers,  naturally 
exasperated,  were  very  prompt  in 
seizing  and  shooting  at  once  every 
passenger  who  looked  like  a  foe. 
.Some  men  under  De  Maulcon  had 
seized  upon  one  of  these  victims, 
and  were  hurrying  him  into  the 
next  street  for  execution,  when, 
catching  sight  of  the  Vicomte, 
he  screamed  out,  'Lebeau,  save 
me!' 

*'  At  that  cry  De  Maulcon  rushed 
forward,  arrested  his  soldiers,  cried, 
'  This  man  is  innocent — a  harmless 
physician.  I  answer  for  him.'  As 
he  thus  spoke,  a  wounded  Com- 
munist, lying  in  the  gutter  amidst 
a  heap  of  the  slain,  dr^ged  himself 
up,  reeled    toward    De    Maul6on, 


plunged  a  knife  between  his  shoul- 
ders, and  dropped  down  dead. 

"The  Vicomte  was  carried  into 
a  neighbouring  house,  from  all  the 
windows  of  which  the  tricolor  was 
suspended ;  and  the  Mklecin  whom 
he  had  just  saved  from  summary 
execution  examined  and  dressed  his 
wound.  The  Vicomte  lingered  for 
more  than  an  hour,  but  expired  in 
the  effort  to  utter  some  words,  the 
sense  of  which  those  about  him 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  seize. 

"It  was  from  the  Medecin  that 
the  name  of  the  assassin  and  the 
motive  for  the  crime  were  ascer- 
tained. The  miscreant  was  a  Bed 
Republican  and  Socialist  named 
Armand  Monnier.  He  had  been 
a  very  skilful  workman,  and  earn- 
ing, as  such,  high  wages.  But  he 
thought  fit  to  become  an  active 
revolutionary  politician,  first  led 
into  schemes  for  upsetting  the  world 
by  the  existing  laws  of  marriage, 
which  had  inflicted  on  him  one 
woman  who  ran  away  from  him, 
but  being  still  legally  his  wife  for- 
bade him  to  marry  another  woman 
with  whom  he  lived,  and  to  whom 
he  seems  to  have  been  passionately 
attached. 

"  These  schemes,  however,  he  did 
not  put  into  any  positive  practice 
till  he  fell  in  with  a  certain  Jean 
Lebeau,  who  exercised  great  influ- 
ence over  him,  and  by  whom  he 
was  admitted  into  one  of  the  secret 
revolutionary  societies  which  had 
for  their  object  the  overthrow  of 
the  Empire.  After  that  time  his 
head  became  turned.  The  fall  of 
the  Empire  put  an  end  to  the  society 
he  had  joined :  Lebeau  dissolved  it. 
During  the  siege  Monnier  was  a  sort 
of  leader  among  the  ouvriers;  but 
as  it  advanced  and  £Eunine  com- 
menced, he  contracted  the  habit  of 
intoxication.  His  children  died  of 
cold  and  hunger.  The  woman  he 
lived  with  followed  them  to  the 
grave.    Then  he  seems  to  have  be- 
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come  a  ferocious  madman,  and  to 
have  been  implicated  in  the  worst 
crimes  of  the  Communists.  He 
cherished  a  wild  desire  of  revenge 
against  this  Jean  Lebeau,  to  whom 
he  attributed  all  his  calamities, 
and  by  whom,  he  said,  his  brother 
had  been  shot  in  the  sortie  of  De- 
cember. 

"  Here  comes  the  strange  part  of 
the  stoTj.  This  Jean  Lebeau  is  al- 
leged to  have  been  one  and  the  same 
person  with  Victor  de  Maul^on. 
The  Midecin  I  have  named,  and 
who  18  well  known  in  Belleville 
and  Montmartre  as  the  Mededn  des 
PauvreSj  confesses  that  he  belonged 
to  the  secret  society  organised  by 
Lebeau ;  that  the  disguise  the  Vi- 
comte  assumed  was  so  complete, 
that  he  should  not  have  recognised 
his  identity  with  the  conspirator 
bat  for  an  accident.  During  the 
later  time  of  the  bombardment,  he, 
the  Mededn  des  Pauvres,  was  on 
the  eastern  ramparts,  and  his  atten- 
tion was  suddenly  called  to  a  man 
mortally  wounded  by  the  splinter 
of  a  shell.  While  examining  the 
nature  of  the  wound,  De  Maul^on, 
who  was  also  on  the  ramparts,  came 
to  the  spot.  The  dying  man  said : 
*M.  le  Yicomte,  you  owe  me  a 
service.  My  name  is  Marc  le  Boux. 
I  was  on  the  police  before  the  war. 
When  M.  de  Maul^on  reassumed 
his  station,  and  was  making  him- 
self obnoxious  to  the  Emperor,  I 
might  have  denounced  him  as  Jean 
Lebeau,  the  conspirator.  I  did  not. 
The  si^e  has  reduced  me  to  want. 
I  have  a  child  at  home — a  pet. 
Don't  let  her  starve.'  'I  will  see 
to  her,'  said  the  Yicomte.  Before 
we  could  get  the  man  into  the  am- 
bulance-cart he  expired. 

^  The  Midecin  who  told  this  story 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  see  myself, 
and  cross-question.  I  own  I  be- 
lieve his  statement  Whether  De 
Maul^on  did  or  did  not  conspire 
•gainst  a  &llen  dynasty,  to  which 
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he  owed  no  allegiance,  can  little  if 
at  all  injure  the  reputation  he  has 
left  behind  of  a  very  remarkable 
man — of  great  courage  and  great 
ability  —  who  might  have  had  a 
splendid  career  if  he  had  survived. 
But,  as  Savarin  says  truly,  the  first 
bodies  which  the  car  of  revolution 
crushes  down  are  those  which  first 
harness  themselves  to  it. 

<<  Among  De  Maul^on's  papers  is 
the  programme  of  a  constitution 
fitted  for  France.  How  it  got  into 
Savarin's  hands  I  know  not.  De 
Mauldon  left  no  will,  and  no  rela- 
tions came  forward  to  claim  his 
papers.  I  asked  Savarin  to  give 
me  the  heads  of  the  plan,  which  he 
did.    They  are  as  follows : — 

"  *  The  American  republic  is  the 
sole  one  worth  studying,  for  it  has 
lasted.  The  causes  of  its  duration 
are  in  the  checks  to  democratic 
fickleness  and  disorder.  Ist,  Ko 
law  affecting  the  Constitution  can 
be  altered  without  the  consent  of 
two-thirds  of  Congress.  2d,  To 
counteract  the  impiilses  natural  to  a 
popular  Assembly  chosen  by  uni- 
versal suffrage,  the  greater  legisla- 
tive powers,  cspecidly  in  foreign 
affairs,  are  vested  in  the  Senate, 
which  has  even  executive  as  well 
as  legislative  functions.  3d,  The 
chief  of  the  State,  having  elected 
his  government,  can  maintain  it 
independent  of  hostile  majorities 
in  either  Assembly. 

"  *  These  three  principles  of  safety 
to  form  the  basis  of  any  new  con- 
stitution for  France. 

''  ^  For  France  it  is  essential  that 
the  chief  magistrate,  under  what- 
ever title  he  assume,  should  be  as 
irresponsible  as  an  English  sove- 
reign. Therefore  he  should  not 
preside  at  his  councils ;  he  should 
not  lead  his  armies.  The  day  for 
personal  government  is  gone,  even 
in  Prussia.  The  safety  for  order 
in  a  State  is,  that  when  things  go 
wrong,  the  Ministry  changes,  the 
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State  lemams  the  same.  In  £a- 
lope,  lepubHcan  institQtioiis  are 
safer  wheie  the  chief  magistrate 
is  hereditary  than  where  elec- 
tive.' 

"Savarin  says  these  axioms  are 
carried  out  at  length,  and  argued 
-with  great  ability. 

"I  am  very  grateM  for  your 
proffered  hospitalities  in  England. 
Some  day  I  shall  accept  them — 
viz.,  whenever  I  decide  on  domestic 
life,  and  the  calm  of  the  conjugal 
foyer,  I  have  a  pevichant  for  an 
^glish  Mees^  and  am  not  exacting 
as  to  the  (2o^.  Thirty  thousand  livres 
sterling  would  satii^y  me — a  trifle,  I 
believe,  to  you  rich  islanders. 

<<  Meanwhile,  I  am  naturally  com- 
pelled to  make  up  for  the  miseries 
of  that  horrible  siege.  Certain 
moralising  journals  tell  us  that, 
sobered  by  misfortunes,  the  Parisi- 
ans are  going  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf,  become  studious  and  reflective, 
despise  pleasure  and  luxury,  and 
live  like  German  professors.  Don't 
believe  a  word  of  it  My  convic- 
tion is  that,  whatever  may  be  said 
as  to  our  fiivolity,  extravagance, 
&c.,  under  the  Empire,  we  shall  be 
just  the  same  under  any  fonn  of 
govemiuent — the  bravest,  the  most 
timid,  the  most  ferocious,  the 
kindest-hearted,  the  most  irrational, 
the  most  intelligent,  the  most  con- 
tradictory, the  most  consistent 
people  whom  Jove,  taking  counsel 
of  Yenus  and  the  Graces,  Mars  and 
the  Furies,  ever  created  for  the  de- 


light and  terror  of  the  world ;— in 
a  word,  the  Parisians. — ^Votre  tout 
d^vou^,     Fbedebic  Lbmebcuer." 


It  is  a  lovely  noon  on  the  bay  of 
Sorrento,  towards  the  close  of  the 
autumn  of  1871 :  upon  the  part  of 
the  craggy  shore,  to  the  left  of  the 
town,  on  which  her  first  perusal 
of  the  loveliest  poem  in  which  the 
romance  of  Christian  heroism  has 
ever  combined  elevation  of  thought 
with  silvery  delicacies  of  speech, 
had  charmed  her  childhood,  re- 
clined the  young  bride  of  Graham 
Yane.  They  were  in  the  first 
month  of  their  marriage.  Isauia 
had  not  yet  recovered  tfiom  the 
efiects  of  aU  that  had  preyed  upon 
her  life,  from  the  hour  in  which  she 
had  deemed  that  in  her  pursuit  of 
fjBime  she  had  lost  tho  love  that  had 
coloured  her  genius  and  inspired  her 
dreams,  to  that  in  which    .    .    • 

The  physicians' consulted  agreed 
in  insisting  on  her  passing  the 
winter  in  a  southern  climate ;  and 
after  their  wedding,  which  took 
place  in  Florence,  they  thus  came 
to  Sorrento. 

As  Isaura  is  seated  on  the  small 
smoothed  rocklet,  Graham  reclines 
at  her  feet,  his  face  upturned  to 
hers  with  an  inexpressible  wistful 
anxiety  in  his  impassioned  tender- 
ness. "You  are  sure  you  feel 
better  and  stronger  since  we  have 
been  here  1 " 
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THE    STORY    OF    VALENTINE; 
AND  HIS  BROTHER. 


PART  I. — CHAPTER  I. 


Two  ladies  were  seated  in  a  great 
dim  room,  partially  illaminated  by 
fits  and  starts  with  gleams  of  fire- 
light. The  large  windows  showed 
a  pale  dark  sky,  in  which  twilight 
was  giving  place  to  night,  and 
across  which  the  brown  branches 
of  the  trees,  rough  with  the  buds 
of  March,  tossed  wildly  in  a  hur- 
ricane of  wind,  burdened  with 
intermittent  blasts  of  rain  —  rain 
that  dashed  fiercely  against  the 
windows  a  handful  at  a  time,  then 
ceased  till  some  new  cloud  was 
ready  to  discharge  its  angry  shower. 
Something  fiercely  personal  and 
furious  was  in  the  storm.  It  looked 
and  felt  like  somethingnot  addressed 
to  the  world  in  general,  but  aimed 
indiTidnally  by  some  angry  spirit 
of  the  elements  at  the  people  who 
lived  here  high  up  above  the  brawl- 
ing Esk  amid  the  brown  wintry 
woods  at  Eosscraig  House. 

The  drawing-room  was  large, 
lofty,  and  full  of  old-fashioned  fur- 
niture which  would  have  enchanted 
a  connossieur.  The  two  ladies,  who 
were  its  only  occupants,  were  scarce- 
ly discernible  at  first,  though  the 
firelight,  gleaming  about  among  the 
still  life,  caught  here  a  green  reflec- 
tion from  a  wonderful  cabinet  of 
niest  Vemi-Martin,  and  there  en- 
tangled itself  in  the  bevelled  sides 
of  a  strange  old  mirror,  used  to  re- 
flecting wizards.  It  was  more  easy 
to  make  out  these  accessories  of  ex- 
istence than  it  was  to  identify  the 
two  voices  which  occupied  and 
reigned  over  this  stiU  and  darkling 
chamber.  They  were  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  room  near  the  fire ;  one, 
the  prevailing  voice,  was  soft  but 


strong,  with  the  vigour  in  it  of  ma- 
ture Ufe,  just  roughened  here  and 
there  by  a  touch  of  age,  which  gave 
it  an  aigre  doux  of  distinct  charac- 
ter— and  came  from  an  ample  dark 
shadow  in  a  great  chair,  turned  to- 
wards the  fire.  The  other,  which 
gave  forth  only  monosyllabic  sounds 
of  assent  or  wonder,  sweet  and  ten- 
der, but  feeble,  belonged  to  a  small- 
er person  near  the  first,  and  facing 
her — whoso  countenance,  turned  to- 
wards the  window,  showed  like  a 
pale  whiteness  in  the  dark.  This 
was  the  central  light,  the  highest 
tone  in  the  picture,  except  the  pale 
gleaming  of  the  sky  from  the  win- 
dows, and  the  fitful  red  flash  from 
the  fi[re. 

"  Richard's  story,"  said  *  the 
stronger  voice,  '' cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  be  very  interesting  to  any 
but  ourselves.  If  it  is  for  mere 
curiosity,  Mary " 

"  Curiosity ! " — there  was  a  tone 
of  reproach  in  the  soft  repetition — 
a  reproach  and  an  appeal. 

"That  was  unkind.  I  did  not 
mean  it.  I  meant  interest,  friend- 
ship; but  Mary,  Mary,  friendship 
is  weak,  and  interest  a  poor  bit 
feeble  echo  of  feeling  to  them  that 
are  all  bound  up  in  one  life  as  I 
have  been  in  my  son." 

Here  there  was  a  little  pause, 
and  then  the  younger  voice  an- 
swered, faltering,  ''I  have  known 
him  all  my  life.  I  have  seen  few 
men  but  him ^" 

This  was  preliminary  to  the  story 
which  old  Lady  Eskside  had  begun 
to  tell  when  I  opened  to  you,  gen- 
tle reader,  the  door  of  this  great 
dim  room.     She  was  deep  in  it  by 
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the  time  we  shadows  entered,  among 
the  shadows,  to  listen.  And  most 
of  us  can  figure  to  ourselves  what  a 
mother  would  be  likely  to  say  of 
her  only  child — the  child  not  of 
her  youth  even,  which  puts  a  kind 
of  equality  between  mother  and 
son,  and  brings  them  together,  as  it 
were,  upon  one  table-land  of  life, 
sooner  or  later — but  the  child  of 
her  mature  age,  and  therefore  al- 
ways a  child  to  her.  What  she 
said  of  him  I  need  not  repeat.  The 
reader  will  make  acquaintance  with 
the  man  for  himself,  a  different 
creature  from  the  man  as  seen 
through  his  mother's  eyes. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  not  a  thing  to  re- 
mark to  you,"  said  the  old  lady, 
who  was  old  enough  not  only  to  re- 
tain a  Scotch  accent,  but  to  use  oc- 
casionally a  word  peculiar  to  tlie 
north, — "  but,  Mary,  you  are  not  a 
bit  girlie  unacquainted  with  the 
world.  You  will  recognise  Eichard 
in  this  that  he  married  the  woman. 
—  God  forgive  me !  I'm  sorely 
tempted  to  think  sometimes  that 
vice  is  less  deadly  for  this  world 
than  virtue.  Tou  know  what  most 
men  would  have  done — they  would 
have  taken  the  girl  as  they  would 
have  gathered  a  flower,  and  neither 
she  nor  one  belonging  to  her  knew 
better,  nor  expected  better;  but 
my  Richard,  God  bless  him !  was  a 
fool,  Mary, — ^he  was  a  fool !  His 
father  says  so,  and  what  can  I  say 
different?  He  has  always  been  a 
fool  in  that  way,  thank  God  1  He 
married  the  woman;  and  then  he 
sent  to  me  when  it  was  all  over 
and  nothing  could  be  mended,  to 
come  and  see,  for  God's  sake,  what 
was  to  be  done." 

"And  you  went?" 

"  I  went  after  a  struggle ;  I  could 
not  thole  the  creature, — ^the  very 
name  of  her  was  odious  to  me.  It 
was  a  ridiculous  name  —  a  play- 
\ctor'8  name.  They  called  her 
Itamira.    What  do  you  think  of 


that  for  Richard's  wife  1  I  thought 
she  was  some  shopkeeper's  daughter 
— some  scheming,  dressing,  half-bred 
woman  that  had  made  her  scheme 
to  marry  him  because  his  father 
was  Lord  Eskside — though,  heaven 
knows,  it's  a  poor  enough  lordship 
when  all's  said.  Perhaps  we  wo- 
men are  too  apt  to  take  this  view ; 
naturally,  when  such  a  thing  hap- 
pens, we  think  it  the  woman^s  fault 
— the  woman's  doing. ,  But,  Mary^ 
Mary,  when  I  saw  the  girl ^" 

"You  freed  her,"  said  the  other, 
with  a  sighing  sound  in  her  low 
voice,  "from  the  blame  1" 

"  The  blame ! "  cried  the  old  lady, 
with  some  impatience  ;  then,  sink- 
ing her  voice  low,  she  said  hurriedly 
— "the  girl  was  no  shopkeeper's 
daughter,  not  even  a  cottage  lass, 
nor  out  of  a  ploughman's  house,  or 
a  weaver's  house,  or  the  lowest  you 
can  think.  She  was  out  of  no 
house  at  all  —  she  was  a  tramp. 
Mary,  do  you  know  what  that 
means? — a  creature  hanging  about 
the  roads  and  fields,  at  fairs  and 
races,  wherever  the  roughest,  and 
the  wildest,  and  the  most  miser- 
able congregate — that  was  Richard's 
wife " 

"  Oh,  Lady  Eskside  ! " 

"You  may  well  say,  Oh!  As 
for  me,  if  I  had  ever  fainted  in  my 
life  I  would  have  fainted  then.  She 
was  a  beautiful  creature;  but  the 
sight  of  her  brought  a  sickness  to 
my  very  heart  She  was  like  a 
wild  hunted  thing,  frightened  to 
death  for  me  and  everything  that 
was  civilised — looking  out  of  her 
wild  black  eyes  to  see  how, she 
could  escape — shrinking  back  not 
to  be  touched  as  if  she  thought  I 
would  give  her  a  blow.  Blame  I 
you  might  as  well  blame  a  deer  that 
it  let  itself  be  taken,  poor,  bonnie, 
panting,  senseless  thing !  I  blamed 
nobody,  Mary;  I  was  just  appalled, 
neither  more  nor  less,  at  the  man's 
folly  that  had  done  it     Think  of  a 
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son  of  mine  having  so  litUe  com- 
mand of  himself!  The  madness 
of  it !  for  it  was  no  question  of 
making  a  lady  of  her,  a  woman  that 
conld  take  his  mother  s  place.  She 
had  to  he  tamed  first  out  of  her 
gipsy  ways,  tamed  like  a  wild  heast, 
and  taught  to  live  in  a  house,  and 
wear  decent  clothes  as  she  had 
never  done  in  her  life." 

A  low  cry  of  dismay  and  wonder 
came  from  the  listener's  lips,  and  a 
strange  jMmg  which  nohody  knew 
of  went  through  her  heart — a  pang 
indesciibable,  mingled  of  misery, 
humiliation,  and  a  kind  of  guilty 
and  bitter  pride;  guilty,  though 
she  was  innocent  enough.  This 
was  his  choice,  she  said  to  herself; 
and  that  sharp  and  stinging  con- 
tempt —  more  painful  to  herself 
than  to  the  object  of  it — which  a 
woman  sometimes  permits  herself 
to  feel  for  a  man  who  has  slighted 
ber,  shot  through  the  gentlest  soul 
in  the  world. 

**I  cannot  tell  you,"  said  Lady 
Eskside,  her  voice  sinking  low  so 
that  her  companion  had  to  stoop 
forward  to  hear,  ''  all  that  I  went 
through.  She  broke  away  from  us, 
and  got  back  to  her  people  more 
than  once.  Our  ways  were  misery 
and  bondage  to  her.  At  first  she 
had  to  be  dressed  like  a  child 
—  watched  like  a  child.  Her 
husband  had  no  influence  over 
her,  and  she  was  frightened  for 
me:  the  moment  she  was  out  of 
our  sight  her  whole  mind  was  busy 
with  schemes  to  get  away." 

*'But  what  reason — what  mo- 
tive—" began  the  other,  falter- 
ing. 

''None,"  said  Lady  Eskside. 
^*  Listen,  Mary ;  there  was  one 
thing.  She  was  good,  as  people 
call  good ;  there  was  no  wickedness 
in  her,  as  a  woman.  What  wife 
meant,  in  any  higher  sense,  she  was 
ignorant  of;  but  there  was  no 
hann — ^no  hann.     Always  remem- 


ber this,  whatever  may  happen, 
and  whatever  you  may  hear.  I  say 
it  —  Richard's  mother  —  that  can 
have  no  motive  to  shield  her.  She 
wanted  her  freedom,  nothing  more. 
She  was  not  an  ill  woman ;  nothing 
bad  —  in  that  way  —  was  in  her 
head.  She  would  have  put  her 
knife  into  the  man^  who  spoke 
lightly  to  her,  as  soon  as  look  at 
him.  She  was  proud  in  her  way  of 
being  Richard's  wife.  She  felt  the 
difference  it  made  between  her  and 
others.  But  she  was  like  a  wild 
animal,  or  a  bird.  She  would  not 
be  caged,  and  there  was  too  deep 
an  ignorance  in  her  to  learn. 
There  was  no  foundation  to  build 
upon — ^neither  ambition,  nor  pride, 
nor  any  feeling  that  the  like  of  us 
expect  to  find." 

"  And  was  there  no  love  ? "  The 
voice  that  made  this  inquiry  trem- 
bled and  had  a  thrill  in  it  of 
feeling  so  mingled  as  to  be  in- 
describable —  bitterness,  wonder, 
pity,  and  a  sense  of  contrast  more 
overwhelming  than  all. 

Lady  Eskside  did  not  reply  at 
once.  ''Often  and  often  I've 
asked  myself  that  question,"  she 
said  at  length;  "Was  there  love) 
How  can  I  tell?  There  are  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  love,  Mary.  You 
and  I  even  would  love  very  dif- 
ferently, let  alone  you  and  her. 
With  you  there  would  be  no 
thought  of  anything  but  of  the 
person  loved        ■" 

'<!  am  not  at  all  in  question, 
Lady  Eskside,"  said  the  other,  with 
the  strangest  delicate  haughtiness. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  old 
lady,  quickly.  **  You  are  right,  my 
dear ;  there  is  no  question  of  you. 
But  still  there  are  different  kinds 
of  love.  Some  think  only  of  the 
person  loved,  as  I  said;  but  some 
are  ibused  up  into  a  kind  of  fierce 
consciousness  of  themselves  through 
their  very  love.  They  feel  their 
own  individuality  not  less  but  more 
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in  coDBeqnence  of  it.  This  was 
that  poor  creature's  way.  Mixed 
with  her  wUd  cravings  for  the 
freedom  she  had  been  used  to,  and 
the  wild  outdoor  life  she  had  been 
used  to,  I  think  she  had  a  sort  of 
half  -  crazy  feeling  how  unlike 
Kichard  she  was ;  and  this-  became 
all  the  stronger  when  I  came.  My 
dear,"  said  I^dy  Eskside,  suddenly, 
"  the  most  untrained  woman  feels 
what  another  woman  thinks  of  her 
far  more  than  she  feels  any  man's 
criticism.  I  have  thought  and 
thought  on  this  for  years,  and 
.perhaps  I  put  my  own  thoughts 
into  her  mind ;  but  I  cannot  help 
fancying  that  sometimes,  though 
she  did  not  understand  me  in  the 
least,  poor  thing,  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  herself  through  my 
eyes ;  and  what  with  this  and  what 
with  her  longing  to  be  out  of  doors, 
she  grew  desperate,  and  then  she 
ran  away." 

The  listener  made  no  reply.  I 
don't  think  she  cared  to  hear  any 
excuse  made  for  the  wild  woman 
who  was  Richard's  wife  —  whom 
Bichard  had  chosen  instead  of  any 
other,  and  who  had  thus  justified 
his  choice. 

^'I  stayed  as  long  as  I  could,  and 
tried  all  I  could,"  Lady  Eskside  con- 
tinued, "and  then  there  came  a 
time  when  I  felt  it  was  better  for 
me  to  go  away.  I  told  Eichard  so, 
and  I  advised  him  to  take  her 
abroad — where  she  would  have  no- 
body to  fly  to.  And  so  he  did,  and 
wandered  about  with  her  every- 
where. I  can't  think  but  what  she 
must  have  made  some  advances,  in 
sense,  at  least,  while  they  were  so 
much  together;  but  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  tame  a  savage ;  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  graft  a  new  stock  upon 
a  "wSid  tree." 

"  And  have  you  never  seen  her 
-?ain?" 

*'I  saw  her  when  her  children 

e  bom.     She  was  so  far  tamed 


then  by  weakness,  and  by  the  natu- 
ral restraint  of  the  circumstances/' 
said  Lady  Eskside,  "  that  I  hoped 
she  might  be  changed  altogether. 
And  she  would  talk  a  little — not  so 
much  as  that  one  could  find  out 
how  her  mind  was  working — ^but 
yet  a  little — enough  to  swear  by^ 
and  her  voice  was  changed.  It  lost 
its  wild  sound  and  took  finer  modu- 
lations. You  know  how  particular 
Richard  always  was  in  all  lus  ways 
— ^you  remember  his  voice  1 " 

The  other  drew  back  her  chair  a 
little.  Somehow  the  sudden  ref- 
erence struck  her  like  an  arrow 
through  and  through.  It  was  not 
her  fault  For  years  she  had  been 
trying  to  think  of  Richard — as  she 
ought  to  think — ^not  too  much,  nor 
too  kindly,  but  with  gentle  indiffer- 
ence and  friendship ;  no,  not  indif- 
ference ;  old  long  friendship  wliicb 
may  be  permitted  to  remember. 
"  Like  his  sister,"  she  had  often  said 
to  herself.  But  somehow  these 
sudden  words,  "  You  remember  liis 
voice,"  struck  poor  Mary  at  una- 
wares. They  brought  her  down  to 
the  very  ground.  She  tried  with  a 
choking  sobbing  sensation  to  get  out 
the  word  "  Yes."  Remember  it ! 
She  seemed  to  hear  it  and  nothing 
else,  till  her  head  ached  and  swam,, 
and  there  was  a  ringing  in  her  ears. 

/'  Ah !  "  Lady  Eskside  paused, 
with  a  wondering  sense  that  some- 
thing was  going  on  in  the  dark  more 
potent  than  mere  interest  in  her 
story.  But  after  a  while,  as  even  a 
story  which  is  one's  own  takes  a 
stronger  hold  upon  one  than  the 
emotion  of  another,  however  deep 
— she  reconunenced,  going  back  to 
herself.  "Her  voice  had  changed 
wonderfully.  She  spoke  almost  like 
an  educated  person — that  gave  mo 
great  hope.  I  thought,  what  with 
the  children  and  what  with  this 
opening  of  new  life  in  herself,  that 
everything  would  be  changed;  and 
my  heart  was  moved  to  her.   Whea 
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I  left  I  kissed  the  children,  and  for 
the  first  time  I  kissed  her ;  and  I 
promisod  to  send  her  a  nurse,  an  ex- 
cellent nurse  I  knew  of,  and  came 
home  quite  happy.  You  recollect 
my  coming  home,  and  how  proud 
I  was  of  tibe  twins — the  darlings  ! 
Oh,  Mary,  Mary!  little  did  I 
know 

Mary  put  out  her  hand  and  took 
that  of  her  old  Mend.  She  was  too 
much  moYed  herself  to  say  anything. 
From  this  point  she  had  a  faint 
knowledge  of  the  story,  as  every- 
body had. 

"  The  next  I  heard  was  that  she 
had  disappeared,"  said  the  old  lady ; 
— ''disappeared  totally,  taking  the 
babies  with  her.  Kichard  went 
with  me  so  far  on  my  way  home, 
and  while  he  was  absent  his  wife 
disappeared.  There  is  no  other  word 
for  it ;  she  disappeared,  and  no  one 
has  ever  heard  of  her  again.  Oh, 
Mary,  what  news  for  us  all !  There 
had  been  some  *  gipsy  wanderers, 
some  of  her  own  class,  about  the 
place,  we  found  out  afterwards;  and 
whether  they  carried  her  off,  or  she 
went  of  her  own  will,  nobody  knows. 
Sometimes  I  have  thought  she  must 
have  been  carried  away,  but  then 
they  would  not  have  taken  the  chil- 
dren; and  sometimes  I  have  blamed 
myadfy  and  thought  that  what  I 
Sttd  about  the  nurse  may  have 
frightened  her — God  knows.  We 
sought  her  everywhere,  Mary,  as 
you  may  suppose.  I  went  myself 
up  and  down  over  all  the  country, 
and  Richard  went  to  America,  and 
I  cannot  tell  you  where.  We  had 
the  police  employed,  and  every  sort 
of  person  we  could  think  of;  but  we 
have  never  heard  any  more  of  her 
to  this  day." 

"Nor  of  the  children ?"  said 
Maij,  drawing  closer  and  holding 
still  more  tenderly  her  old  friend's 
hand. 

"  Nor  of  the  children — two  bon- 
nie  boya-— oh,  my  dear,  two  lovely 


boys!"  cried  the  old  lady,  with  a 
sob.  ''I  never  saw  such  sweet 
children.  You  may  fancy  all  I 
had  said  to  my  old  lord  when  I 
came  home,  about  them :  one  was  to 
have  my  property  such  as  it  is,  and 
the  other  the  Eskside  lands.  A  sin- 
gle heir  would  have  been  better.  Lord 
Eskside  said,  in  his  way,  you  know — 
but  he  was  as  proud  as  I  was.  Two 
boys ! — ^no  fear  of  the  old  house 
dying  out.  We  began  to  plan  out 
the  new  wing  we  have  always 
thought  of  building.  Oh,  Mary, 
now  you  will  understand  how  I 
can  never  laugh  when  the  gentlemen 
make  a  joke  with  my  poor  old  lord 
about  the  new  wing  I " 

''Dear  Lady  Eskside!  but  you 
must  not  —  you  must  not  break 
down — ^for  his  sake." 

"  No,  I  must  never  break  down ; 
and  if  I  would  I  could  not,'*  said 
the  old  lady ;  ''  it's  no  my  nature. 
I  must  keep  up.  I  must  stand 
firm  till  my  last  day.  But,  Mary, 
though  it  is  my  nature,  I  have  to 
pay  for  it,  as  one  pays  for  every- 
thing. Oh,  the  weary  nights  I 
have  lain  awake  thinking  I  heard 
her  wandering  round  the  house, 
thinking  I  heud  her  at  the  window 
trying  to  get  in.  She  knew  noth- 
ing about  Bosscraig — ^nothing;  but, 
strange  enough,  I  always  think  of 
her  coming  here.  When  the 
wind's  blowing  as  it  blows  to- 
night, when  the  leaves  are  falling 
in  autumn — oh,  Mary,  have  you 
never  heard  a  sound  like  steps 
going  round  and  round  the  house  1 " 

'*It  is  only  the  leaves  falling," 
said  Mary;  and  then  she  added, 
suddenly,  "I  have  heard  every- 
thing that  the  heart  hears." 

"  And  that's  more  than  the  ears 
ever  hear  tell  of,"  said  the  old  lady ; 
"  but  oh,  to  live  for  years  and  never 
hear  that  without  thinking  it  may 
be  thefn  —  never  to  see  beggar 
bairns  on  a  roadside  without  think- 
ing it  may  be  them — ^to  go  watch? 
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ing  .and  waiting  and  wondering 
through  your  life,  starting  at  every 
noise,  trembling  at  every  sudden 
sound — God  help  us !  what  is  that 
— what  is  thatr*  she  cried,  sud- 
denly rising  to  her  feet. 

«  Oh,  Lady  Eskside  !  '*  cried  the 
other,  rising  too,  and  grasping  her 
hand  with  a  nervous  shudder;  ''it 
is  nothing — ^nothing  but  the  storm." 

The  old  lady  dropped  heavily 
into  her  seat  again.  *'  Sometimes 
I  cannot  bear  it,"  she  cried— "  some- 
times I  cannot  bear  it !  I  get  half- 
jcrazed  at  every  sound." 

"The  wind  is  very  high,"  said 
Mary,  soothing  her,  "  and  the  £sk 
is  running  wild  over  the  linn,  and 
the  storm  tearing  the  trees.  It 
must  be  the  equinoctial  gales.  If 
you  only  heard  them  as  we  do, 
roaring  and  raging  over  the  sea ! " 

For  a  few  minutes  the  two 
ladies  sat  quite  still  holding  each 
other's  hands.  The  storm  outside 
was  wild  enough  to  impose  silence 
upon  those  within.  The  trees  were 
tossed  about  as  if  in  an  agony, 
against  the  pale  whiteness  of  the 
sky  \  now  and  then  a  deeper  note 
would  come  into  the  tumult  of 
sound,  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  river, 
which  grew  rapidly  into  a  torrent 
at  the  foot  of  the  hUl;  and  then  the 
wind  would  rush,  like  the  avenging 
spirit  through  the  bleeding  wood  in 
the  Inferno,  tearing  off  the  limbs 
of  the  trees,  which  shrieked  and 
cried  in  unavailing  torment.  The 
last  lingering  rays  of  twilight 
had  disappeared  out  of  the  sky, 
the  last  gleams  of  firelight  were 
sinking  too — even  the  mirrors  had 
sunk  out  of  sight  upon  the  walls, 
and  nothing  but  the  large  windows 
filled  with  the  mournful  pallor  of 
the  sky,  and  Mary's  pale  face,  a 
similar  spot  of  whiteness,  were  even 
partially  visible.  After  this  story, 
and  while  they  sat  silent,  conscious 
of  the  strange  stillness  within,  and 
commotion  outside,   was    it    their 


imaginations  that  represented  to 
them  another  sound  striking  into 
the  roar  of  the  storm  1  Lady  Esk- 
side did  not  start  again  as  she  had 
done  before,  but  she  grasped  Mary's 
hand  tightly ;  while  Mary,  for  her 
part,  sat  bolt-upright  in  her  chair, 
thinking  to  herself  that  it  must  be 
imagination,  that  it  was  a  mere 
trick  of  excitement  which  filled  her 
ears  with  echoes  of  fanciful  Jfnock- 
ings.  Who  could  be  knocking  at  this 
hour?  or  how  could  such  a  sound 
be  heard  even  in  the  onslaught  of 
the  storm  % 

What  was  it  1  what  could  it  be  ? 
Now,  was  that  the  forlorn  peal  of  a 
bell  %  and  now  a  gust  of  cold  air  as 
if  the  door  in  opening  had  admitted 
the  storm  in  person,  which  swept 
through  the  house  like  a  mountain 
stream ;  and  now  a  wild  dash  and 
clang  as  if  the  same  door  had  closed 
again,  shaking  the  very  walls.  Tight- 
er and  tighter  Lady  Eskside  grasped 
Mary's  hand.  They  said  nothing 
to  each  other,  except  a  fSaint  "It 
is  nothing  —  it  is  fancy,"  which 
came  from  Mary's  lips  unawares, 
and  under  her  breath.  Was  it  fancy  1 
Was  it  some  curious  reverberation 
through  the  air  of  the  countless 
anxieties  which  the  old  lady  had 
hushed  in  her  mind  for  years,  but 
which  until  now  she  had  never  be- 
trayed %  For  the  next  few  minutes 
they  heard  their  own  hearts  beating 
loud  over  the  storm,  and  then  there 
came  another  sound  ludicrous  m 
its  methodical  calm,  which  startled 
them  still  more  than  the  sounds 
they  had  supposed  themselves  to 
hear. 

"  Something  has  happened,  Maiy!" 
cried  Lady  Eskside,  "withdrawing  her 
grasp  and  wringing  her  hands, 
"Something  has  happened!  some 
one  has  arrived  and  Harding  is  com- 
ing to  let  us  know." 

"He  is  coming  to  light  the 
lamps,"  said  Mary,  making  one  des- 
perate efibrt  to  throw  off  the  supersti- 
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tioiis  impression;  and  she  laughed. 
The  laugh  sounded  something  ter- 
rihloy  fall  of  mockery  and  contempt 
in  the  midst  of  the  always  resound- 
ing storm ;  the  echo  of  it  seemed 
to  breathe  all  round  the  room,  call- 
ing forth  diabolical  echoes.  In  the 
midst  of  these  Harding  came  sol- 
emnly into  the  room.  He  was  an 
elderly  man,  who  had  been  many 
years  in  the  house,  and  was  deeply 
impressed  by  the  solemnity  of  his 
own  position.  He  came  in  without 
any  light,  and  stood  invisible  at  the 
door,  another  voice  and  nothing  else. 


"  My  lady,"  said  Harding,  solemnly, 
"something  has  happened — some- 
thing as  is  very  mysterious  and  we 
can't  understand.  Would  it  be  a 
great  trouble  to  your  ladyship  if 
we  was  to  ask  you  to  come  down- 
stairs 1 " 

She  had  sprung  up  nervously  at 
his  first  words.  She  rushed  now 
before  him  down-stairs — unable  to 
*eply,  unable  to  question — as  light 
as  a  girl  of  twenty,  though  three 
times  that  age — followed  trembling 
by  the  other,  who  was  not  half  so 
old,  nor  half  so  fuU  of  life  as  she. 


CHAPTEB    II. 


Before  I  can  fully  explain  what 
happened  next,  and  what  Lady 
Eskside  saw  when  she  rushed 
down-stairs,  I  am  obliged  to  turn 
back  for  some  hours  to  the  after- 
noon of  this  day,  and  for  some  miles, 
to  a  scene  of  a  very  different  kind 
— a  scene  so  opposed  to  the  other 
in  all  its  circamstances,  that  it  is 
strange  to  realise  the  close  connec- 
tion between  them;  though  the  two 
were  so  closely  linked  together  as 
to  be  incomprehensible,  one  without 
the  other.  The  village  of  Lasswade 
lies  on  the  Esk,  at  a  much  lower 
elevation,  and  nearer  to  the  sea,  than 
Rosscraig  House.  It  was,  at  the  time 
I  speak  of,  a  much  more  prunitive 
vilkge  than  it  is  now,  when  so  many 
cottages  of  gentility  have  sprung 
up  around  as  to  make  it  almost  a 
suburb  of  Edinburgh.  It  consisted 
of  little  more  than  one  street,  which 
straggled  off  into  the  country  at  one 
end,  and  at  the  other  dragged  itself 
across  the  bridge  to  conclude  in  a 
humble  postscript  of  an  additional 
street  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  The  Esk,  which  ran  through 
it,  was  not  beautiful  at  this  point 
It  was  somewhat  dirty,  and  encum- 
bered with  the  overflowings  of  the 
village;   but    yet   the    groups  of 


clustered  houses  on  either  side  of 
the  river,  framed  in  by  the  high 
wooded  banks  which  you  could  see 
rising  in  the  distance  on  either  hand 
as  you  stood  on  the  bridge,  and 
with  the  fresh  green  fringe  of  rich 
and  silent  country  beyond,  was  a 
pretty  sight.  There  was  no  railway 
near  at  that  time,  but  a  coach  ran 
regularly  on  all  lawful  days,  from 
the  comer  of  Princes  Street  to  the 
Bull  Inn  in  the  High  Street,  and 
conveyed  its  few  passengers  with  a 
regularity  and  steadiness  quite  satis- 
factory to  those  leisurely  people. 
But  the  aspect  of  Lasswade,  though 
considered  cheerful  and  inviting  by 
its  Edinburgh  visitors,  was  very 
dreary  on  this  March  afternoon, 
when  the  wind  blew  a  hurricane, 
and  the  rain  now  and  then  came 
down  in  torrents.  Between  these 
storm-showers  there  came  "  blinks  " 
of  intermission,  when  people  who 
loved  to  see  what  was  going  on  came 
forth  to  their  doors,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  place ;  and  it  was  this  hum- 
ble sprinkling  of  the  population 
which,  as  many  of  them  remem- . 
bered  later,  witnessed  the  passage 
through  the  town  of  a  still  humbler 
visitor,  a  poor  woman  who  arrived 
shortly  before  the  darkening  in  a 
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miserable  condition  enough.  Two 
small  boys  accompanied  her,  wet 
throngby  splasbed  with  miid^  and 
cryiDg  with  weariness,  and  with 
the  buffets  of  the  wind  which  blew 
them  off  their  little  legs.  The 
Avoman  was  tall,  wrapt  in  an  old 
shawl  of  that  indescribable  no- 
colonr  of  which  the  vagrant  class 
has  a  monopoly.  Her  damp  clothes 
hung  limp  about  her,  her  poor 
bonnet,  wet  and  limp  like  her  dress, 
clung  to  the  dark  locks  which  here 
and  there  escaped  from  its  cover. 
She  was  a  stranger,  as  her  weary 
and  bewildered  looks  testified,  and 
the  children  who  clung  to  her  on 
either  side  seemed  to  confuse  her 
still  more  by  their  whimpering 
weariness.  This  melancholy  little 
group  came  over  the  bridge  in  one 
of  the  pauses  of  the  storm,  when  a 
few  people  had  strayed  out  to  their 
doorTto  relieve  the  ennui  of  the  wet 
and  stormy  day  by  a  little  gossip  at 
least.  Chief  among  these  were 
Merran  Miller,  the  blacksmith's 
wife,  a  woman  too  fond  of  hear- 
ing everything  that  was  going  on 
(people  said),  for  the  comfort  of 
her  house;  and  the  old  postman, 
Simon  Simson,  whose  work  was 
over  for  the  day.  When  the  stran- 
ger approached  this  knot  of  gossips, 
and  asked  the  way  to  Jean  Macfar- 
lane's  inn,  they  all  answered  at 
once,  glad  of  an  event,  with  direc- 
tions on  the  one  hand  and  remon- 
strances on  the  other.  Old  Simon 
pointed  out  the  way  with  officious 
haste ;  but  Mrs  Miller  stopped  the 
wayfarer  to  tender  advice. 

"My    woman,"    she    said,    "I 

would  not  go  to  Jean  Macfarlane's 

if  I  were  you.     You're  wet  and 

cauld,  but  a  wee  piece  further  would 

make  little  difference.     John  Todd 

at  the  Loanhead  is  real  respectable, 

and  would  give  you  lodgings  just  as 

>eap." 

'  Hoots,  woman !  Jean  Macfar- 

3  will  do  her  nae  harm,"  cried 


old  Simon,  interrupted  in  the  midst 
of  his  instructions. 

"It's  no  a  house  for  an  honest 
woman,"  said  the  smith's  wife,  "  or 
for  little  bairns,  poor  things.  They 
maun  have  travelled  far  the  day  to 
be  so  wet  and  so  draiglet.  Bide  a 
moment  and  I'll  give  them  a  piece." 

"Where  did  you  say  it  was?"  said 
the  stranger,  vacantly,  paying  no 
regard  to  this  benevolent  offer;  and 
she  went  on  with  her  children,  fol- 
lowing the  old  man's  directions, 
without  waiting  for  Mrs  Miller's 
return  with  the  "  piece  "  which  she 
had  gone  into  her  house  to  seek. 
This  of  itself  was  a  strange  thing  to 
happen  with  any  one  so  poor  and 
miserable,  and  impressed  the  fact  of 
her  appearance  upon  the  mind  of 
the  smith's  wife,  mortified  by  such  a 
tacit  refusal  of  her  kindness.  "  She 
maun  be  a  foreigner — or  a  fuil," 
said  Merran,  standing  with  the  re- 
jected piece  in  her  hand,  and  watch- 
ing the  retreating  figures  as  they 
approached  Jean  Macfarlane's  door. 
Jean  Macfarlane's  house  was  worse 
spoken  of  than  any  other  house  in 
Lasswade.  Every  disturbance  that 
happened  in  the  tranquil  place  came 
from  that  centre  of  disorder  and 
lawlessness ;  and  to  lodge  there,  or 
to  propose  lodging  there,  was  of 
itself  a  tacit  ackaowledgment  of 
vagrancy,  or  at  least  of  an  absence 
of  that  regard  for  other  peoples 
opinions  which  is  the  first  step  to- 
wards respectability.  All  the  dis- 
reputable class  of  travellers  who 
passed  through  so  quiet  a  place 
found  their  way  to  it  by  instinct, 
and  recommended  others  of  their 
own  kind.  No  one  was  too  low  for 
Jean  Macfarlane.  Pedlars  of  the 
lowest  class,  travelling  tinkers, 
tramps  without  even  that  pretence 
at  occupation,  frec[uented  her  house. 
She  was  herself  the  most  dreaded 
personage  in  the  village:  a  laige> 
coarsely -handsome  woman,  loii^i' 
voiced  and  hot-tempered,  the  most 
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terrible  scold  and  '^  randy  "  on  all 
Eskside.     The    minister,  ivbo  had 
once    attempted,    simple   sonl,   to 
bring  her  to  reason,  bad  been  made 
to  flee  before  her;  and  the  cbief 
elder  of  the  parisb,  MrMouter  bim- 
self,  was  known  to  be  in  the  babit 
of  walking  a  mile  round  ratber  tban 
pass  ber  door,  —  a  proceeding  at 
which  many  people  scoffed,  asking, 
What  was  religion  if  it  preserved 
you  so  little  from  the  fear  of  man, 
or   indeed   of   woman?      It  may 
be  supposed,   then,  that  the  poor 
woman  who    openly  asked  to  be 
directed  to  Jean  Macfarlane's,  was 
as  poor  and  as  completely  beyond 
all   regard    for  the    prejudices   of 
society  as   it  was  possible  to  be. 
She  went  on  without  pause  or  hesi- 
tation, with  an  abstracted  indiffer- 
ence of  demeanour  which  perhaps 
was  occasioned  by  mere  weariness 
and  discomfort,  to  the  dreaded  door. 
The  aspect  of  the  house  was  not  en- 
couraging, neither  was  the  reception 
which  the  traveller  received.      It 
was  the  last  house  in  the  village, 
dreary  always,  drearier  than  ever 
on  this  stormy  afternoon.     In  the 
poor  little  parlour  with  its  sanded 
floor,  which  was  the  better  part  of 
the  establishment,  two  men,  in  wet 
coats  steaming  from  the  rain,  sat 
before  the  Are,  talking  loudly  over 
their  little  measure  of  whisky,  while 
Jean's  voice  rang  through  the  house, 
as  she  went  and  came,  in  a  continu- 
ous and  generally  angry  monologue. 
The  new-comer  came  up  to  her  tim- 
idly, holding  back  the  children,  and 
ask^  in  a  low  tone  for  a  room  with 
a  fire,  where  she  and  her  children 
could  rest.    **  A  room  to  yoursel' ! " 
said  the  mistress  of  the  house ;  '^  set 
you  up  !  are  you  better  than  other 
folk,  that  ye  canna  share  and  share 
alike  t     Sirs,  this  leddy's  mistaken 
her  road.     She  thinks  she's  at  the 
Boll,  where  there's  plenty  o'  par- 
loniB  and  private  rooms,  and  nae- 
body  to  gang  near  them.     Here's  a' 


the  private  room  youUl  get  in  my 
boose.  Eh,  woman,  canna  ye  stop 
the  mouth  o'  that  giming  brat?  It's 
cauld  and  weet  ?  I  can  see  that : 
but  it  needna  deave  decent  folk. 
Sit  aff  from  the  fire  and  let  the 
woman  in,  ye  twa  drucken  brutes 
of  men  !  What  do  you  want  there, 
dribbling  and  drinking,  and  spend- 
ing your  wives'  siller  1  Let  the  puir 
bit  things  get  near  the  fire " 

"  Jean,  you're  the  greatest  randy 
in  the  parish!"  said  one  of  the 
men,  getting  up  in  time  to  save 
himself  from  the  ignominious  push 
aside  which  sent  his  companion, 
reeling,  out  of  the  way. 

"And  if  I'm  a  randy,  what  are 
ye?  drucken  beasts  that  drink  a' 
night  and  sit  owre  the  fire  a'  day  ? 
Ca'  yourselves  men!"  cried  Jean, 
with  the  freedom  of  perfect  inde- 
pendence. "You  can  sit  down 
here,  wife,  if  this  will  do  ye.  Eh, 
what  a  bandless  thing  that  canna 
warm  her  wean's  feet,  nor  even  gie't 
a  clat  on  the  side  of  the  head  to 
make  it  baud  its  tongue  !  Ye're  a' 
alike,  a' alike.  Tea?  Lord  preserve 
us  !  what  does  the  woman  want  with 
tea?  A  wee  drap  whisky  would 
do  ye  ten  times  the  good.  Will  I 
gie  you  what  ye  want?  Oh  ay, 
now  you've  gotten  to  your  English 
I'll  gie  ye  what  ye  want — if  ye'U 
make  thae  little  deevils  stop  their 
clatter,  and  no  look  such  a  draiglet 
idiot  yoursel'." 

The  men  laughed  uneasily,  not 
knowing  whether  they  might  not 
divert  the  stream  of  Jean's  elo- 
quence upon  themselves,  as  she 
thus  rated  her  other  guest;  but 
all  took  the  despotism  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  submitted  meekly, 
without  anything  of  the  surprise  or 
indignation  with  which  the  lodgers 
of  a  different  kind  of  hostelry  would 
have  regarded  such  an  address. 
They  were  her  customers,  it  is  true, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  were  her 
subjects.    The  new-comer  scarcely. 
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indeed,  seemed  to  hear  the  ahuse 
directed  against  her.  She  drew  her 
little  boys  to  the  fire,  took  one  on 
her  knee  and  put  her  arm  round 
the  other,  drying  their  little  wet 
hands  and  fsices  with  a  comer  of 
her  shawL  They  were  subdued 
into  quiet  and  comfort  by  the  time 
that  Mrs  Macfarlane's  servant-lass, 
Jess,  brought  them  their  tea,  on 
a  battered  old  iron  tray,  with 
coarse  brown  sugar,  and  a  jug  of 
skim  -  milk  flanking  the  broken 
and  smoky  teapot  People  in  this 
poor  woman's  condition  of  life  are 
not  fastidious,  and  the  miserable 
beverage  warmed  and  comforted  the 
humble  travellers.  After  some  time 
and  much  further  parley  with  Jess 
— who  was  less  peremptory  and 
despotic  than  her  mistress,  though 
she,  too,  felt  herself  the  superior 
of  so  poor  a  guest — the  woman  and 
her  children  were  allowed  to  go  up- 
stairs into  a  dingy  little  bedroom, 
—  a  poor  exchange  for  the  fire- 
side which,  grimy  as  it  was,  had 
the  comfort  of  warmth.  Dear 
reader,  your  children  or  mine  would 
(in  our  apprehensions  at  least) 
have  died  of  such  treatment;  but 
the  tramp -mother  is  saved  from 
anxieties  which  trouble  mothers  in 
other  circumstances.  She  did  all 
she  could  for  them,  and  which  of 
us  can  do  more )  She  had  no  dry 
clothes  to  put  on  them,  but  she  was 
not  afraid  of  taking  cold.  She  put 
them  both  on  the  bed,  where  they 
soon  fell  asleep,  and  covered  them 
with  a  blanket; — they  were  damp 
but  warm,  and  rest  was  heavenly  to 
their  poor  little  wearied  limbs.  They 
were  asleep  as  soon  as  their  little 
heads  touched  the  pillow ;  and  then 
she  sat  down  by  the  bedside — to 
think. 

How  many  processes  get  called  by 
that  name  which  have  Httle  enough 
to  do  with  thought  I  The  mother  of 
these  children  had  lived  up  to  this 
time  an  almost  entirely  physical  ex- 


istence— that  is,  she  had  indeed  gone 
through  passions  and  miseries,  and 
acted  upon  impulses  which  had  to 
do  with  the  more  ethereal  part  of 
her  being.     She  had  been  moved 
to  despair,  which  is  (I  humbly  sup- 
pose, not  knowing)  a  sensation  be- 
yond the  reach  of  any  animal,  save 
man ;  but  never  in  all  her  life  had 
she  been  moved  before  by  a  tremen- 
dous moral  impulse,  against  her  own 
will,  and  in  contradiction  to  all  that 
she  believed  to  be  for  her  own  good 
and  happiness.    At  other  times  she 
had  eased  the  pain  in  her  breast  by 
sudden  resolutions,  sudden  actions, 
all    more    or  less    like    the    in- 
stincts of  an  animal,  to  get  rid  of 
some  burden  or  trouble  which  op- 
pressed   her.     But    somehow,  she 
could  not  tell  how,  an  entirely  new 
tide  had  set  in,  mysterious  and  un- 
accountable, in  her  being.    She  had 
been  driven  by  an  impulse  which 
she  hated,  which  she  resisted,  which 
made  her  miserable,  to  do  a  certain 
act  which  her  wild  and  uninstructed 
mind  took  to  be  justice.     Long  she 
had  smuggled  against  it,  but  gradu- 
ally it  had  grown  until  it  became 
too  much  for  her,  and  had  driven 
her  at  last  to  the  verge  of  the  act 
which  would  make  her  miserable, 
yet  would  be  right.     What  a  won- 
derful moral  revolution  had  been 
worked  in  a  creature  so  untaught  as 
to  seem  without  any  moral  nature 
at  all,  before  things  came  to  this 
pass,  I  need  not  say.    And  now  she 
sat  down,  as  she  thought — ^to  think; 
not  to  tliink  whether  she  woulddo 
it,  but — ^which  it  was  to  be?    Her 
mind  was  wildly  made  up,  after 
many  a  conflict,  to  submit  to  th^ 
wild  law  of  justice  which  had  seized 
upon  her  against  her  will.   She  w^ 
about  to  give  up,  to  "  them  that  had 
the  right  to  it,"  one  of  her  children. 
What  she  had  to  decide  now  was— 
which  was  it  to  be  ? 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  a  woi^ 
ever  sullied  by  vice  would  have  been 
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capable  of  the  moral  impression  to 
vhich  this  woman  had  been  made 
subject  I  think  that  the  natm-al  con- 
scioosness  (rather  than  conscience) 
of  the  vicious,  coincides  curiously 
with  common  law  in  this  respect, 
— giving,  with  a  bitterness  of  nat- 
ural scorn — to  which  conventional 
interpretations  give  the  aspect  of  a 
privilege  and  advantage — no  father- 
hood to  the  vicious  man,  and  but 
one  parent  to  the  chUd  of  shame. 
Purity  alone  recognises  the  right  on 
both  sides ;  though  law  stops  short 
with  insolent  opposition  to  nature, 
and  robs  the  virtuous  woman  as  it 
robs,  justly,  the  vicious  man.  How 
long  it  was  before  it  dawned  upon 
tho  woman  of  whom  I  speak,  in 
the  confusion  of  her  uninstructed 
thoughts,  in  the  bewildered  silence 
of  her  ignorant  soul,  that  she  had 
robbed  the  father  of  her  children  in 
taking  both  of  them,  I  cannot  tell ; 
nor  how  long  in  her  absolute  soli- 
tude, with  no  one  to  counsel  or  even 
to  understand  what  was  in  her  mind, 
she  fought  against  tho  idea ;  but  at 
last  it  had  become  too  strong  for 
her.  To  my  thinking  there  could 
be  no  such  unanswerable  argument 
to  prove  that  she  had  remained  an 
uncontaminated  wife ;  and  now  the 
long-debated  question  had  come  to 
its  hardest  point,  its  most  limited  com- 
pass— which  was  she  to  give  and 
which  to  keep,  of  the  two  who  were 
all  in  all  to  her  7  Which  was  she  to 
give  away  f 

Poor  soul !  she  had  done  much 
that  was  very  foolish,  and  much 
that  was  wrong  (but  that  because 
she  knew  no  better)  in  her  life. 
She  had  been  a  trouble  to  many 
better  people  than  herself.  She  had 
spoiled  one  other  existence  as  well 
as  her  own,  and  thrown  a  cloud 
upon  several  lives  —  all  without 
knowing  much  what  she  was  doing, 
— ^without  meaning  it — out  of  ignor- 
ance. Now  here  she  sat,  absolute 
arbitress  of  two  lives  more,  able  to 


determine  their  course  almost  as  she 
pleased,  yet  as  ignorant  as  ever — as 
little  aware  of  the  real  character  of 
her  responsibility.  If  ever  woman 
merited  pity,  this  poor  woman  did 
— not  only  to  give  up  one  of  her 
children,  hut  to  choose  which  to 
give  up.  Her  brain,  so  dull,  yet  so 
keen  as  it  was,  became,  as  it  were, 
suffused  with  a  mist  of  pain ;  her 
head  grew  giddy,  a  film  came  before 
her  eyes ;  a  sense  of  the  intolerable 
overwhelmed  her — that  terrible  sen- 
sation which  malces  your  very  be- 
ing reel  like  a  drunken  thing,  that 
you  cannot  bear  that  which  you 
know  you  must  bear,  whatever  hap- 
pens. She  put  down  her  throbbing 
head  into  her  hands.  To  keep 
silent  for  that  terrihle  moment — not 
to  cry  out  and  -writhe,  as  this  sword 
went  through  her  heart,  was  all  that 
she  could  do. 

She  was  a  tall  young  woman,  with 
a  fine,  elastic,  well-developed  figure, 
looking  about  thirty,  but  not  so  old. 
Her  features  were  very  fine  and  reg- 
ular: the  great,  restless,  unquiet, 
dark  eyes  flashed  out  of  deep  caverns 
which  seemed  to  have  been  hollowed 
out  by  pain  or  passion  rather  than 
by  time.  Any  delicacy  of  com- 
plexion or  youthful  bloom  which 
she  had  ever  possessed  must  have 
been  long  gone,  for  her  skin  was 
burned  to  one  uniform  tint  of  red- 
dish brown — ^the  colour  of  exposure, 
of  health  and  vigour,  but  of  that 
vigour  and  health  which  are  pur- 
chased by  all  the  severities  of  an  out- 
door life.  No  one  could  see  her 
once  without  looking  again,  without 
wondering  over  so  much  beauty 
accompanied  by  so  little  attractive- 
ness. She  had  vagrant  written 
in  every  line  of  her  fine  form 
and  miserable  dress.  But  notwith- 
standing this,  there  was  that  in  her 
abstract  look,  always  busy  with 
something  else  than  the  thing 
immediately  before  her — in  a  cer- 
tain careless  calm  of  manner,  and 
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indifferenco  to  all  surrounding  her, 
which,  I  think,  would  have  made 
the  most  abandoned  of  men  hesi- 
tate ere  he  offered  any  rudeness 
to  this  strange  vagrant.  She  had  a 
wedding-ring  on  her  finger — that 
was  no  great  matter,  for  it  is  easy  to 
ahow  to  the  world  that  ensign  of 
respectability ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing more  trustworthy  in  her  look 
and  presence,  the  passionless  ab- 
straction of  her  air.  In  her  rough 
<lress,  with  her  outdoor  look,  her 
hard  hands,  her  strange  beauty 
scarcely  on  the  wane,  she  was  pro- 
tected from  every  shadow  of  insult 
by  the  stony  purity  of  her  looks. 
Such  a  woman  might  be  miserable 
enough,  but  wanton  never. 

There  were  dreary  red  curtains 
half  drawn  over  the  window,  and 
the  dingy  blind  was  partially  drawn 
down,  leaving  little  light  in  the 
miserable  room,  even  had  the  sky 
been  bright ;  and  it  was  now  dark- 
oning  towards  night.  It  was  the 
physical  cold,  I  think — that  dis- 
comfort which  always  makes  itself 
doubly  felt  when  the  mind  is 
weighed  down  with  trouble — ^which 
roused  her  to  the  sense  that  what  she 
had  to  do  must  be  done  quickly. 
She  rose  up  and  wandered,  tottering, 
round  and  round  the  bed — first  to 
one  side,  then  to  the  other,  asking 
herself  that  heart-rending  question. 
Which]  The  children  lay  there  in 
the  pretty  grace  of  childish  abandon. 
One  little  fellow  had  kicked  off 
unawares  his  muddy  boot,  which 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  startled  her 
4S0  that  she  put  her  hands  to  her 
panting  side,  and  did  not  recover 
the  shock  for  some  moments.  He 
was  the  fair  child  of  the  two,  and 
lay  like  a  little  white  angel  with  his 
dimpled  hands  stretched  above  his 
head  in  the  perfect  grace  of  infant 
sleep.  The  other  was  almost  as 
dark  as  his  brother  was  fair;  his 
black  curly  locks  were  ruffled  up 
^om  his  bold  forehead,  his  little 


arms  folded  on  his  breast,  his  rose- 
mouth  shut  close  with  unconscious 
resoluteness — though  it  might  be 
but  the  mother's  sick  fancy  which 
saw  this  expression  on  the  little 
face.  They  were  beautiful  children 
both,  with  a  general  resemblance  to 
each  other;  yet  very  unlike, — one 
so  blond,  and  the  other  so  dark,  one 
so  delicately  gentle  in  his  aspect, 
the  other  bold  and  handsome  like  a 
little  gipsy  prince.  Poor  soul !  what 
words  can  I  use  to  describe  the 
agony  of  choice  with  which  this 
unhappy  woman  hung  over  them? 
But  she  made  no  choice  at  all — ^how 
could  she  1  Suddenly,  in  passionate 
quick  decision  of  her  fate  and  his, 
she  snatched  the  dark  child  into  her 
arms — not  because  she  loved  him 
best,  nor  because  he  was  the  eldest, 
nor  for  any  other  reasonable  motive 
underhcaven.  Only  because  the  other, 
God  help  her !  had  kicked  off  his  boot 
upon  the  floor.  In  such  a  terrible 
choice,  what  but  the  most  fantastic 
chance,  the  wildest  hazard,  can  tell 
upon  a  mind  distraught?  She  caught 
him  up  to  her,  with  anxious  care 
not  to  wake  him,  which  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  passion  and  mis- 
ery in  her  face.  Once  having  done 
it,  nature  itself  demanded  that 
no  moment  should  be  lost  She 
gathered  him  closely  into  her  arms, 
wrapped  her  shawl  round  him,  and 
leaving  the  other  on  the  bed,  went 
swiftly  and  silently  down  the  dark 
stairs,  and  out  into  the  night.' 

If  any  one  had  spoken  to  her  or 
touched  her,  I  believe  the  poor  dis- 
tracted creature  would  have  gone 
mad  or  fallen  into  dead  unconscious- 
ness; for  nature  was  strained  in  her 
almost  to  the  furthest  limit :  but  no 
one  saw  or  interfered,  or  knew 
what  was  being  done.  She  never 
looked  at  the  boy  again,  but  held 
him  fast  and  hurried  on.  He 
was  a  child  of  seven  years  old,  but 
small  and  light ;  in  her  vigorous 
arms — she  was  as  strong  as  a  man. 
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as  light  and  rapid  as  a  savage — lie  passage  or  stair  to  note  the  dark 

was  as  a  feather's  weight.      She  figure  gliding  back  to   the  room 

went  away  with    him  unnoticed^  which  no  one  had  cared  to  notice 

wrapping  her  poor  shawl  round  him  since  she  entered  it.     It  was  dark, 

to  keep  him  &om  the  rain,  through  hut  she  required  no  light      The 

the  muddy  roads,  in  the  storm  and  other  child,  he  who  remained,  her 

dusky  twilight       Merran    Miller,  only  one,  lay  still  as  she  had  left  him. 

the  smith's  wife,  shutting  her  door  She  put  down  her  face  upon  his 

in  the  darkening,  when  the  rain  be-  warm  flushed    cheek ;    she  lifted 

gan  to  blow  in,  saw  the  dark  figure  him  tenderly  on  her  lap,  and  put 

pass,  and  said  to  herself  that  Jean  on  his  little  boot,  and  soothed  him 

Maciarlane  had  sent    the  beggar-  when  he  woke  and  cried  in  the 

wife  away ;  and  oh  !  what  a  night  it  dark,  and  clung  to  her.    "  Mother's 

was  to  travel,  even  for  the  like  of  here ! — ^mother's  here  ! "   she   mur- 

her!    "But  what's  come  o'    the  mured,    crooning    to    him,     poor 

baimsl"  she  asked  herself;  then  shut  wretched  hopeless  soul!  with  the 

the  door,  and  went  in,  and  stirred  voice  of  a  dove  in  her  nest     Then 

her  Sxe^  and  put  on  her  kettle,  she  took  him  too  in  her  arms,  and 

The  beggar  -  wife  and  her  bairns  going  down-stairs  stopped  the  dirty 

were  no  concern  of  hers.  maid  who  was  Jean  Mac&rlane's 

^  The  beggar-wife  "  went  swiftly  whole  staff  of  service,  and  paid  for 

up  by  the  dark  Eskside  beneath  the  poor  refreshment  she  had  had. 

the  trees,  that  waved  overhead  like  "  You're  no  going  on  sic  a  night?" 

spirits  in  pain.     She  was  blinded  said  the  girl;    "and  whaur^s  the 

with  the  rain,  not  with  tears,  for  other  wee  laddie  1"     "He  has  gone 

her  eyes  were  dry  and  refused  to  on  before,"  said  the  mother.    "  We 

shed  more.      Her  limbs  trembled  are  going    to  meet  the  coach  at 

under  her,  but  her  wild  heart  and  Loanhead."     "  Then  you'll  have  to 

purpose  did  not  fiiil.     After  a  time  be  awfu*  quick,"  cried  the  girl,  com- 

fibe  oame  back  again  alone,  without  passionate.     "Poor  wee  man !  what 

her  burden.     The  dark    branches  a  night  to  be  out  in  !    Here's  a  piece 

still  tossed  against  the  pale  sky,  to  give  them  when  you're  in  the 

and  kept  on  their  passionate  strug-  coach ;  but  oh,  woman,  tak'  pity  on 

gle  against  the  elements;  but  the  the  bairns,  and  bide  till  the  mom. 

forlorn  human  creature  who  tottered  It's  enough    to    give  them    their 

along   underneath,   swift  but  un-  deatL" 

steady,  beaten  about  by  the  wind,  "I  cannot  stay — good  night," 
drenched  by  the  rain,  too  miserable  cried  the  stranger,  passing  out.  The 
to  feel  either,  had  lost  all  sense  of  good-natured  lass,  though  she  was 
fttrugj^e.  The  lassitude  of  soul  dirty,  looked  after  her,  shaking  an 
which  comes  after  a  great  act  unkempt  head,  and  twisting  up  as 
accomplished  was  in  her.  She  she  did  so  an  elf-lock  which  had 
went  like  a  ghost  across  the  bridge,  fallen  out  of  the  poor  hold  of  her  de- 
wheze  no  one  now  was  visible,  ficient  hair-pins.  "Eh,  thae  tramps, 
80  much  had  the  storm  increased,  what  an  awfu'  life !"  Jess  said  to  her- 
and  up  the  further  end  of  the  self,  comparing  her  own  position 
village  street  Jean  Macfarlane  with  that  of  the  wanderer,  with  a 
was  sitting  with  her  guests  in  the  thrill  of  superior  comfort  and  well- 
little  room  down-stairs,  drinking  being.  She  paused  to  fasten  up  the 
with  them,  and  filling  the  air  with  refractory  lock  before  she  followed 
her  loud  excited  voice  and  torrent  to  the  door  to  look  out  after  the  do- 
of  words.    There  was  no  one  in  the  parting  guest;  but  by  that  time  the 
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darkness  had  swaIlo\ved  her  up,  and 
nothing  was  visible  except  the  ivild 
sweeping  rain,  which  came  down  in 
a  sheet,  visible  across  the  blackness 
of  the  night,  like  the  warp  of  a  sable 
web.  "  Lord  save  us  !  sic  a  night  to 
be  out  in  !  and  oh  thae  puir  weans  !" 
cried  Jess,  with  a  grimy  tear  in  the 
comer  of  her  eye. 

The  stranger  and  her  child  got 
into  the  coach  at  Loanhead,  but 
they  did  not  reach  Edinburgh  in 
that  respectable  conveyance.  Some- 
where in  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
they  managed  to  drop  out  of  the 
coach,  leaving  the  money  for  their 
fare  on  the  damp  seat,  which  their 
wet  clothes  had  soaked.  "  A  queer 
customer  yon,  but  an  awfu*  honest 
woman ! "  the  coachman  said,  with 
mingled  wonder  and  admiration.  It 
was  still  scarcely  night,  though  so 
much  had  happened  since  it  began 
to  grow  dark.  The  vagrant  found 
her  way  to  some  haunt  of  vagrants 
such  as  I  do  not  know,  and  have  no 
chance  of  being  able  to  describe,  and 
there  passed  the  night  safe  from  all 
search  or  possibility  of  pursuit,  en- 
compassed by  securities  and  pre- 
cautions which  can  only  be  made 
perfect  by  a  class  at  war  with  society. 
She  herself  had  done  no  ciime  so 
far  as  any  one  knew ;  but  the  in- 
stinctive suspicion  of  a  race  accus- 
tomed to  shelter  from  the  eye  of 


justice  kept  her  safe."    Notwith- 
standing the  hue  and  cry  that  was 
raised  after  her,  she  went  on  her  way 
as  secure  as  any  woman  could  be, 
and  got  back  to  England  with  her 
boy,  and   disappeared   among  the 
mysterious  fastnesses  of  her  class, 
not  to  reappear  or  be  heard  of  for 
years.     Poor  soul !  she  had  left  no 
traces  behind  her  by  which  she 
could  be  recognised.     Even  in  Jean 
Marfarlane's  house  the  instinct  of 
caste  was  roused  to  cover  her  re- 
treat.    ,"A  woman  with  a  wean? 
Am  I  to  remark  a'  the  women  with 
weans  that  come  and  gang  afore  my 
door — ^there's  ower  mony  o'  them, 
far  ower  mony!      I've  something 
better  to  do  than  to  glowr  at  women," 
cried  the  mistress    of   the   place. 
"There  was  but  ane  here — a  real 
decent    person,   with  twa    bairns. 
She  took  them  baith  away  with  her, 
safe  and  sound,  and  got  the  coach 
at  Loanhead,"  said  Jess.     "  What 
like  was  shel    How  am  I  to  tell 
that    never  saw    her  but  in   her 
bannet?    A'  that  I  can  tell  you  was 
that  she  sighed  sair,  mair  like  a  moan 
than  a  sigh.     She  was  a  real  decent 
woman,"    cried  goodhearted   Jess. 
And  this  was  all  her  history  and 
description — all  by  which  she  could 
be  identified  among  others.      The 
prolonged  investigations  that  were 
made  disclosed  nothing  more. 


CHAPTER   III. 


The  hall  at  Eosscraig  was  large  and 
long :  there  was  a  great  fireplace  in 
it,  from  which  came  a  feeble  gleam 
of  firelight.  A  large  lamp,  swing- 
ing from  the  raftered  roof,  threw 
but  a  moderate  light  into  its  great 
height  and  space ;  but  upon  a  side- 
table  a  candle  was  flaring,  its  long 
waving  flame  blown  about  by  the 
movement  in  the  air,  which  had  not 
yet  subsided  after  the  opening  of 
the  door.    A  group  of  servants  who 


had  been  crowding  round  some  unseen 
object  in  the  comer  dispersed  hastily 
as  Lady  Eskside  was  seen  descend- 
ing the  stair,  but  only  to  hang  about 
behind-backs  waiting  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  mystery.  One  person 
only,  an  old  and  confidential  ser- 
vant, kept  her  place  near  the  door, 
round  which  there  was  a  wide  stain 
of  wet  made  by  the  rain,  which  had 
burst  in  when  it  was  opened.  X^dy 
Eskside  went  forward  bewilderedi 
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not  perceiving  -what  it  was  she  had 
been  called  to  see  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  a  sick  disappointment  had  be- 
gan to  creep  over  her  that  the  old 
Iftdy  found  out  the  central  object  on 
which  all  eyes  were  turned.  On 
the  great  skin  mat  which  lay  be- 
tween the  door  and  the  wall  stood 
something  so  small  and  dark  as  to 
be  almost  undistinguishable,  till  the 
light  caught  a  glimmer  and  sparkle 
fiom  a  pair  of  eyes  low  down,  gleam- 
ing out  of  a  little  pale  and  scared  face. 
Lady  Eskside  went  slowly  forward, 
bracing  herself  for  something,  she 
knew  not  what.  When  she  caught 
the  gleam  of  those  eyes,  she  stood 
still  and  uttered  a  sudden  cry. 

A  child  stood  there,  with  its  feet 
buried  in  the  long  skin  of  the  mat, 
backing  closely  into  the  comer  for 
support,  half  frightened,  half  defi- 
ant Tears  were  standing  in  those 
great  eyes,  and  hanging  on  the  pale 
little  dieek — the  lip  was  ready  to 
quiver  at  a  moment's  notice;  but 
still  he  confronted  the  novel  world 
in  which  he  found  himself  with  a 
certain  defiance.  The  old  lady,  who 
felt  all  her  dreams  and  hopes  sud- 
denly realised  at  the  first  glance, 
went  nearer  to  him,  with  tremulous 
excitement^  and  stooped  down  over 
the  child.  Her  whole  frame  was 
trembling — a  mist  obscured  her 
eyes.  "  Who  are  you  t — ^who  are 
you!"  she  cried.  "Oh,  who  are 
youl"  then  stopping  short  as  the 
frightened  look  got  the  mastery  on 
the  child's  feuse,  and  his  lip  began 
to  quiver,  she  changed  her  tone 
with  a  wonderful  effort,  and  drop- 
ped down  upon  her  knees  on  the 
mat  to  bring  herself  on  a  level  with 
him.  Lady  'Eskside  saw  in  the 
little  face  more  than  any  one  else 
could  see,  and  knew  him,  as  she 
said  afterwards,  at  once.  "My 
bonnie  man ! "  she  cried,  "  my  poor 
little  man,  nobody  will  hurt  you. 
What  is  your  name,  and  who 
brought  you  heret    Ton  are  safe 
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—  quite  safe  —  and  nobody  will 
harm  you.  Who  are  you,  and  who 
brought  you  here  1 " 

The  child  made  a  pause — he  was 
struggling  proudly  against  his  in- 
clination to  cry;  and  there  was 
breathless  silence  in  the  hall  as 
if  some  great  revelation  had  been 
about  to  be  made.  Then  a  small 
whimpering  voice,  with  tears  in  it, 
made  itself  audible,  "  I  am — Yal,"  it 
said. 

Lady  Eskside  rose  up  as  if  by 
some  force  which  she  could  not  re- 
sist. She  turned  upon  Mary  Per- 
cival,  and  the  group  of  servants  be- 
yond, with  uplifted  hands,  calling 
their  attention  imperatively,  though 
for  the  moment  she  could  not  speak. 
Then  her  voice  broke  forth,  choked 
and  hoarse,  "  Val !  Maiy,  you  hear, 
you  hear!  Did  not  I  know  it? 
Val !     Oh,  at  last,  at  last  I " 

Then  all  at  once  she  grew  quiet, 
and  knelt  down  trembling  upon  the 
mat.  "  My  bonnie  little  man !  " 
she  said,  half  weeping,  "tell  me 
again.  Val — ^Val  what  1  And,  oh, 
who  brought  you  here  ? " 

"  jNTobody  don't  call  me  nothing 
but  Val,"  said  the  child.  "  Mammy 
brought  me.  Not  for  no  hann. 
She's  gone  back  for  Dick." 

"  Ah ! "  Lady  Eskside's  breath 
seemed  to  stop.  She  put  out  one 
hand  behind  her,  and  plucked 
blindly  at  Mary  Percival's  dress. 
"  Four  mammy  has  gone  back — ^for 
— Dickl" 

"  He's  down  at  the  village,"  said 
the  chUd,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
her  with  the  watchfulness  of  terror. 
"  He's  asleep.  I've  got  to  wait  for 
mammy.  She  put  me  in  out  of  the 
rain.  I'll  be  good  till  mammy 
comes.  Oh,  don't  let  him  touch 
me  !     I  ain't  pome  for  no  harm." 

Harding  the  butler  had  approached 
nearer,  anxious  to  bring  his  superior 
cleverness  to  his  mistress's  aid ;  and 
it  was  this  movement  which  made 
the  little  fellow  back  further  into 
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his  comer,  holding  up  one  small 
arm  before  his  face  as  if  to  ward  off 
a  blow.  A  precocious  knowledge  of 
danger  and  a  precocious  desperation 
of  baby  courage  glimmered  in  his 
frightened  but  excited  eyes.  "I 
won't  touch  nobody  if  you'll  let  me 
alone/'  he  cried. 

'^  Stand  back,  Harding/' cried  Lady 
Eskside ;  and  then  she  laid  her  soft 
old  hand  upon  the  child's  raised 
arm,  which  yielded  to  her  touch. 
"  Nobody  will  harm  you  here,  my 
poor  little  bonnie  man.  Oh,  look 
at  him !  look  at  him,  Mary  !  Is  it 
my  old  een  that  deceiye  me  )  Is  it 
from  haying  always  one  idea  in  my 
head  ?  But  you  are  not  half-crazy 
like  me.  Mary,  try  to  foi^et  the 
name  and  everything  else.  Look  at 
his  face  ! " 

Mary  Percival  stood  close  behind, 
as  much  moved  in  her  way,  though 
with  feelings  very  different  from 
those  of  her  old  friend.  Instead  of 
the  love  and  yearning  in  Lady  Esk- 
side's  heart,  there  was  something 
which  felt  like  half-hatred — a  re- 
pugnance for  which  she  detested 
herself — ^in  the  intense  interest  with 
which  she  had  watched  every  look 
and  movement  of  the  little  alien 
creature.  Her  voice  was  low  and 
choked  as  she  replied,  as  if  the 
words  were  extracted  from  her,  "  I 
am  looking  at  him.  He  is  dark — 
not  fair — ^like — his  father.  He  has 
different  eyes.  Ob,  Lady  Eskside, 
what  can  I  say)  Everything  else 
is  Eichard — everything;  and  I 
don't  wish  to  think  so  like  you." 

I  do  not  ^believe  that  Lady  Esk- 
side heard  these  last  words,  which 
were  foreign  to  the  passionate  ten- 
derness and  joy  in  her  own  mind. 
She  heard  only  so  much  as  chimed 
in  with  her  own  thoughts.  *^  Mary 
sees  it  too  ! "  she  said,  with  a  low 
outcry  of  such  emotion  as  cannot  be 
put  into  words.  She  was  still  on 
her  knees  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 
With  one  hand  she  held  the  child 


fast,  and  with  the  other  she  covered 
her  face.  Some  low  sounds,  but 
they  were  not  audible  words,  cam& 
from  her  as  she  knelt — sounds  which 
no  one  around  knew,  yet  all  under- 
stood by  the  strange  sentiment  of 
mingled  anguish  and  rapture  there 
was  in  them.  Tben  she  rose  up, 
shaken  and  agitated,  yet  all  her 
vigorous  self. 

"  Harding/'  she  said,  "  you'll  stay 
here  and  watch — till — she  come» 
back.  For  God's  sake  take  care 
what  you  do.  You  must  not  scare 
her,  or  send  her  away;  or  go  out 
yourself  down  the  avenue,  and  let 
your  wife  stay  here.  It's  a  matter 
of  life  and  death.  Marg'ret,  you 
hear  all  I  say."  This  was  to 
the  housekeeper,  Harding's  wife. 
''  Keep  the  house  quiet ;  no  noise, 
no  excitement;  but  watch  and  be 
ready.  Let  one  of  the  women  pre- 
pare the  green  rooms,  and  light 
fires ;  and  Joseph  can  bring  me 
wine  and  some  milk  for  the  chil- 
dren. Oh,  thank  God  that  I  can  say 
such  a  word!  You'll  show  —  her 
— every  respect  Marg'ret,  ^larg- 
'ret,  you  know  what  I  mean ^" 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  lady — ^yes !  I  see 
it  a',"  cried  the  housekeeper; "  but  it 
win  be  too  much  for  you." 

'*  Joy's  never  hard  to  bear/'  said 
Lady  Eskside,  with  a  smile.  "  My 
bonnie  boy!  come  with  me — ^you 
are  not  afraid  of  me  1 " 

The  child  looked  at  her  with  his 
great  eyes,  which  fright  and  novelty 
and  the  paleness  of  his  little  face 
made  twice  their  usual  size.  ''  Eich- 
ard never  had  eyes  like  these,'* 
Miss  Percival  said  to  herself;  but  it 
woidd  have  been  cruel,  indeed,  to 
have  said  this  aloud.  He  paused  a 
moment  irresolute,  and  then  gave  a 
wild  glance  at  the  door,  as  if  the  im- 
pulse of  flight  was  the  strongest  ; 
then  he  put  his  little  cold  hand,  half- 
reluctantly,  into  the  soft  white  hand 
held  out  for  it.  The  old  lady  looked 
round  upon  them  all  with  a  glow  of 
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triumph  indescribable;  how  her 
band  closed  npon  those  little  tremu- 
lous fingers!  She  marched  to  the 
door  of  the  dining-room,  which  was 
nearest,  her  whole  figure  expanding 
like  some  Roman  woman  in  a  vic- 
tor's procession.  What  battle  had 
ahe  won?  what  enemy  had  she 
oonq[neredf  Mary,  full  of  strange 
agitation,  followed  her,  wondering, 
tremulous,  excited,  but  always  witii 
a  certain  repugnance,  into  the  warm 
room,  all  ruddy  and  cheerful  with 
light  &om  the  fire. 

And  then  a  sudden  change, 
strange  to  be  seen,  came  upon  this 
old  Volumnia,  this  heroic  matron 
in  her  triumph.  She  sat  down  by 
the  file,  in  the  great  chair  where 
her  old  lord  had  been  sitting  over 
his  wine  half  an  hour  before,  and 
gadiered  up  the  child  into  her  lap, 
and  turned  at  once  as  by  the  touch 
of  a  wand  into  the  old  mother,  the 
mere  woman,  all  whose  instincts 
culminated  in  simple  maternity. 
Perhaps  her  delicate  old  hands  had 
neyer  touched  anything  so  muddy 
and  rough  before;  but  she  was 
totaDy  unconscious  of  this  as  she 
set  the  shivering  wet  little  figure 
upon  her  satin  lap,  and  began  to 
unlaoe  and  draw  off  his  wet  boots. 
Lady  Eskside  was  a  proud  woman, 
fastidious  in  eveiything  she  ap- 
proached or  handled ;  but  she  undid 
the  muddy  leather  laces,  and  pulled 
off  the  dirty  little  boots,  and  stained 
her  worn  and  fine  old  hands,  so 
delicately  white  and  dainty,  without 
hesitation,  even  without  a  thought. 
She  held  ihe  child  close  to  her,  mur- 
muring over  him  unconscious  sounds 
of  endearment,  like  a  dove  in  her 
nest.  '^  My  little  man  !  my  bonnie 
little  man  ! — Put  out  your  poor  wee 
feetie  to  the  ^re — how  cold  they 
are,  the  poor  wee  pilgrim  feet — and 
how  far  they've  wandered !  but  this  is 
home,  my  darling,  this  is  home ! — 
And  so  they  cidl  you  Yal ! — Oh, 
my  bonnie  boy,  to  be  out  in  such  a 


night, — ^they  call  you  Vail  and 
your  brother  is  Dick— oh,  may  God 
keep  my  heart  that  I  may  not  die 
of  joy  I" 

The  child  sat  on  her  knee  with 
all  the  gravity  of  his  age,  and  heard 
everything,  but  made  no  response. 
I  think  the  weariness  and  the 
unusual  comfort  began  alike  to  tell 
upon  him ;  the  cheerfol  light  daz- 
zled his  eyes,  the  warmth  crept  into 
his  baby  limbs,  and  even  the  ex- 
citement and  strange  novelty  of  his 
position  were  not  enough  at  seven 
years  old  to  counteract  these  sub- 
duing influences.  By-and-by  his 
little  eyes  began  to  wink  as  he  gazed 
into  the  fire  and  felt  the  drowsy 
spell  of  the  genial  warmth.  When 
Joseph  brought  the  tray,  he  took 
the  piece  of  cake  which  was  put 
into  his  hand,  and  ate  it  slowly, 
gazing  and  winking  at  the  fire. 
Then  his  head  began  to  droop 
against  Lady  Eskside's  breast.  With 
an  effort  he  opened  his  eyes  at  in- 
tervals, fixing  them  severely  as  if 
they  could  never  close  again,  upon 
the  fire,  then  gradually  subdued  by 
the  warmth  shut  them  altogether, 
and  half  turning  towards  her,  nestled 
his  head  upon  the  old  lady's  shoul- 
der. As  his  curls  fell  finally  into  this 
resting  place.  Lady  Eskside  turned 
to  Mary  with  an  unspeakable  look  : 
'^He  knows  them  that  belong  to 
him,"  she  said  in  a  whisper.  Her 
arms  encircled  him  with  that  dehght 
of  protecting  maternity  which  goes 
through  all  the  levels  of  creation. 
It  was  but  the  hen  gathering  her 
chickens  under  her  wing — yet  God 
himself  can  find  no  tenderer  simile. 
All  expression,  save  that  last  supreme 
beatitude  which  borders  upon  vacui- 
ty, went  out  of  her  face.  She  foigot 
everything  around  her  —  the  past, 
the  future,  her  duties  of  the  present 
Everything  in  the  world  had  become 
suddenly  concentrated  to  her  in  this 
action,  which  was  no  more  elevated 
than  that  of  a  bird  in  her  nest,  this 
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watch  which  secured  warmth,  slum- 
ber, and  safety  to  the  child. 

Miss  Percival  sat  on  the  other 
side  of  the  great  dining-table  and 
gazed  at  her  old  friend  with  that 
mixture  of  irritation,  wonder,  and 
reluctant  sjnmpathy  which  provokes 
and  tantalises  a  friendly  soul  when 
watching  some  novel  exhibition  of 
human  weakness.  She  could  not 
understand  Lady  Eskside's  instant 
adoption  into  her  very  heart  of  the 
strange  little  unknown  creature, 
dropped  from  the  skies  or  by  the 
winds,  unseen  and  unknown  until 
this  moment,  and  which  might  be 
a  little  demon  in  human  form  for 
aught  that  any  one  knew.  And  yet 
she  did  understand  in  a  way  which 
made  her  irritation  rather  greater 
than  les&  Mary  was  not  very 
clever,  not  very  remarkable  in  any 
way ;  but  she  was  herself — ^thinking 
and  feeling  according  to  her  own 
nature  and  principles,  and  not  ac- 
cording to  any  conventional  model. 
She  did  not  possess  that  sugary 
sweetness  of  disposition  or  those 
very  etherial  Chnstian  sentiments 
which  put  aside  all  personal  con- 
sciousness of  wrong  and  seem  to 
prefer  injury.  Eichard  Boss  had 
been,  if  not  her  lover,  at  least  so 
indicated  by  every  family  preposses- 
sion, so  prepared  by  training  and 
association  to  be  her  eventual  hus- 
band, that  his  sudden  and  strange 
marriage  had  given  a  shock  to  her 
nerves  and  moral  nature  from  which 
she  had  never  recovered.  I  cannot 
tell  if  she  had  ever  been  what  people 
call  "  in  love  "  with  him.  If  she 
had,  her  love  had  never  taken  full 
shape  and  form,  but  had  lingered 
insidiously  about  her  heart,  prepared, 
by  every  indication  of  her  young 
life,  and  every  probability  of  the 
future,  to  come  into  being  at  a  touch. 
This  touch  was  given  in  another 
way  when  Bichard  disappeared  into 
the  nameless  obscurity  and  shame 
that  snrtounded  his  marriage.  Her 
whole  being  received  the  shodc,  and 


received  it  without  warning  or  pre- 
paration. It  changed  the  aspect  of 
all  mankind  to  her,  more  perhaps 
than  it  changed  her  feeling  towaids 
Eichard.  He  it  waA  who  had  in- 
flicted the  wound,  but  its  effects  were 
not  confined  to  him.  She  was  the 
gentlest  creature  in  existence,  but 
her  pride  was  roused  against  the 
whole  world,  in  which  outward  ap- 
pearances seem  ever  to  gain  the  day, 
and  the  still  and  unpretending  are 
held  of  no  account.  Instead  of 
making  the  more  (after  these  reflec- 
tions) of  the  simple  beauty  she  pos- 
sessed, which  was  of  a  very  attrac- 
tive kind,  though  moderate  in  de- 
gree, or  taking  the  good  of  her  real 
advantages,  Mary  had  done  what 
many  proud  gentlewomen  do — she 
had  retired  doubly  into  herself  after 
the  shock  she  received.  She  had 
withdrawn  from  society,  and  society, 
heedless,  had  gone  on  its  way  and 
paid  little  attention  to  the  with- 
drawal: so  that  the  penalties  fell 
not  at  all  upon  it,  but  upon  herself. 
She  was  still  young,  between  six 
and  seven  and  twenty;  but  some- 
thing of  the  aspect  which  that  same 
mocking  and  careless  world  calls 
that  of  an  old  maid,  was  stealing 
imperceptibly  upon  her.  Her  pride, 
though  so  natural,  thus  told  doubly 
against  her — ^for  people  who  were 
incapable  of  understanding  the  shock 
she  had  received  or  the  revulsion  of 
her  proud  and  delicate  heart,  called 
her,  with  light  laughter,  a  disap- 
pointed  woman,  foiled  in  her  attempt 
to  secure  a  husband.  Many  of  us 
who  ought  to  know  much  better 
use  such  words  in  thoughtless  levity 
every  day.  I  need  not  enter  into 
the  circumstances  which,  on  this 
night  of  all  othera,  had  brought  Mary 
to  Eosscraig,  and  recalled  to  her  mind, 
through  Lady  Eskside's  story,  many 
sharp  and  painful  memories  which 
she  had  partially  succeeded  in  ban- 
ishing from  her  thoughts.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  rush  of  recollection 
had  the  effect  of  moving  her  to 
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any  enthusiasm  for  Eichard's  cbild. 
The  strange  bitterness  of  scorn  with 
which  she  learned  what  kind  of 
woman    that   was  who   had  been 
preferred  to  herself,  moved  not  the 
best  part  of  her  nature ;  for  Mary, 
as  I  have  said,  was  not  sweetness 
and  gentleness  personified,  but  a 
genuine  human  creature,  not  all  good. 
Perhaps  the  very  strength  of  her 
antagonistic  feelmgs,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  general  maudlin  sym- 
pathy with  everything  pitiful  pre- 
sented to  her,  made  her  all  the  more 
certain  that  the  child  was  Eichard's 
child,  the  child  of  the  tramp  whom 
Eichard  had  admired  and  loved  more 
than  herself;  an  interest  which  was 
half  repugnance  attracted  her  eyes 
and  her    thoughts    to    this    little 
creature,    who    was    assuredly   no 
stranger,  no  impostor,  but  the  very 
flesh  and  blood  which  might  have 
been  her  own.     Yes,  he  might  have 
been  her  child — and  the  blood  ran 
tingling  with  shame,  anger,  pride, 
and  dulike  to  Mary's  very  finger- 
tips^ as  this  thought  flashed  through 
her  mind.      She  sat  and  watched 
hhn,  falling  asleep  on  Lady  £sk- 
side's    knee,    with    the    strangest 
aching  mixture  of  irritation  and  in- 
terest    She  was  half  envious,  half 
impatient  of  the  strange  beatitude 
and  absorption  with  which  her  old 
friend  held  the  boy,  throwing  her 
own  very  being  into  him — ^the  child 
who  had  been  stolen  away  from  all 
lawful  life  and  protection,  who  had 
lived  among  outcasts,  a  beggar,  a 
baby-adventurer,  the    child    of  a 
tramp !     How  could  that  proud  old 
woman  take  him  out  of  hands  so 
stained,  and  take  him  to  her  pure 
and  honourable  breast  1    Poor  Mary 
was  not  quite  responsible  for  the 
hot  anger,  the  uigust  condemnation 
of  this  thought ;  ti^ese  angry  feelings 
surged  uppermost  as  the  worst  of  us 
always  does,  to  the  surface  of  her 
agits^ed  soul. 

The  lamp  had  been  placed  in  a 
coiner,   so  as  not  to  disturb  the 


child's  sleep,  and  the  room  formed 
a  dark  background  to  that  group, 
which  was  relieved  against  the 
dusky  glow  of  the  fire.  Silence 
was  in  the  house,  sometimes  inter- 
rupted by  a  stealthy  suggestive 
creaking  of  the  great  door,  as  Mrs 
Harding  from  time  to  time  looked 
out  into  the  night  The  winds 
still  raged  without,  and  the  rain 
swept  against  the  window,  filling 
the  air  with  a  continuous  sound. 
Soon  that  stealthy  noise  outside, 
which  betrayed  the  watchers  who 
were  on  the  outlook  for  the  mother's 
return  with  the  other  child,  affected 
Mary  with  a  sympathetic  suspense. 
Her  imagination  rushed  out  to  meet 
the  new-comer,  to  realise  her  appear- 
ance. Eichard's  wife  !  She  could 
not  sit  still  and  think  of  this  new 
figure  on  the  scene.  If  the  woman 
came  Mary  felt  that  she  must  with- 
draw ;  she  would  not  meet  her — 
she  could  not !  and  this  feeling 
made  her  eagerly  anxious  for  the 
appearance  of  the  stranger  who  ex- 
cited such  wild  yet  causeless  anta- 
gonism in  her  own  mind.  She 
went  to  the  window,  and  drew  aside 
the  curtain  and  gazed  out — ^that  she 
might  see  her  approach,  she  said  to 
herself,  and  escape  out  of  the  way. 
Time  went  on,  and  Lady  Eskside, 
worn  out  with  emotion,  and  hushed 
by  happiness,  dozed  too,  I  think,  in 
the  easy -chair  with  the  sleeping 
child  on  her  lap,  while  Miss  Percived 
stood,  with  every  sense  awake, 
watching  the  dark  avenue  through 
the  window.  And  I  do  not  know 
how  long  it  was  before,  all  at  once, 
another  conviction  took  possession 
of  her — which  was  the  true  one — 
that  Eichard's  wife  had  no  intention 
of  coming  back.  This  thought 
came  to  Mary  in  a  moment,  as  if 
some  one  had  said  it  in  her  ear. 
Had  some  one  said  iti  Was  it  a 
mysterious  communication  made  to 
her  somehow,  from  one  soul  to  an- 
other through  the  darkness  of  that 
night  which  hid  the  speaker,  which 
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had  fSallen  upon  the  child's  mother 
like  a  veill  Miss  Percival  sank, 
almost  fell,  down  upon  the  chair, 
on  which  she  had  heen  kneeling  in 
her  eagerness  to  look  out.  She  was 
startled  and  shaken,  yet  calmed, 
with  sensations  incomprehensible  to 
her.  She  sat  still  and  listened,  but 
without  any  further  expectation. 
A  strange  dim  realisation  of  the  un- 
known creature  of  whom  she  had 
been  thinking  hard  thoughts  came 
into  her  mind.  Was  she  too,  then, 
an  independent  being,  with  a  heart 
which  could  be  wrung,  and  a  mind 
capable  of  suffering  ?— not  merely 
Mary's  rival,  Mary's  antagonist,  a 
type  of  lower  nature  and  coarser  im- 
pidse.  The  wind  abated,  the  rain 
cleared  off,  the  silent  minutes  crept 
on,  but  no  one  came  to  the  house 
where  all  except  the  old  lord  were 
Ustening  and  watching.  Mary, 
roused  at  length,  stirred  up  in  all 
her  own  energies  by  this  conviction, 
felt  that  doubt  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible. The  unknown  mother  had 
given  this  remorseful  tribute  to  the 
house  she  had  despoiled,  but  had 
kept  her  share  and  would  appear  no 
more. 

''  Dear  Lady  Eskside,"  she  said, 
laying  her  hand  on  her  old  Mend's 
shoulder.  "Don't  you  think  it 
would  be  better  to  let  Mrs  Harding 
put  him  to  bed." 

«  Eh  ?  Is  it  you,  Mary  ?  What 
were  you  saying?  I  do  not  feel 
sure,"  said  Lady  Eskside,  looking 
up  with  a  snule,  "  that  I  was  not 
dozing  myself  upon  the  bairn's  head. 
Put  lum  to  his  bed  ?  it  would  per- 
haps be  the  best  thing,  as  you  say  ; 
but  I  cannot  give  him  over  to  Har- 
ding, I  will  carry  him  upstairs  my- 
self." 

^'  Eather  give  him  to  me,"  said 
Mary ;"  he  is  too  heavy  for  you. 
I  will  take  him  to  the  old  nur- 


sery  

"  Where  his  father  and  you  have 
played  many  a  day,"  said    Lady 


Eskside,  with  a  smile  which  was 
weak  with  happiness.  ''Oh,  my 
dear,  my  dear !  but  how  different 
our  thoughts  were  then!"  Here 
she  saw  a  contraction  upon  Mary's 
face  which  gave  her  a  note  of  warn- 
ing. "  Call  the  women,  Maiy,"  she 
added,  hurriedly.  "I  have  lost 
count  of  time.  8he  should  have 
been  here  by  now  with  the  other 
one.  Oh !  but  I  can  never  love 
him  like  this  one,  that  has  slept  on 
my  bosom  like  a  child  of  my  own, 
and  crept  into  my  heart" 

"She  has  not  come.  She  does 
not  mean  to  come,"  said  Mary ;  but 
she  spoke  low,  and  Lady  Eskside 
did  not  mark  what  she  said.  Her 
own  mind  was  filled  to  overflowing 
with  her  new  possession,  and  no 
real  anxiety  about  the  other  one 
or  about  the  mother  existed  for  the 
moment  in  her  mind.  ''  Jean,  take 
this  'darling  in  your  arms — softly, 
softly,"  she  said  to  the  maid.  "  You 
are  a  strong,  good  girl,  and  you  will 
carry  him  kindly.  Don't  waken 
my  bonnie  boy.  I'll  go  with  yon 
upstairs  and  see  him  put  to  bed." 

And,  absorbed  in  this  new  occu- 
pation, she  hurried  upstairs  after 
Jean,  giving  a  hundred  warnings — 
to  lay  his  head  comfortably — to  hold 
him  faster  —  to  throw  her  apron 
about  his  little  feet — ^like  a  foolish 
old  mother,  half  beside  herself  with 
love  and  happiness.  She  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  lost  trea- 
sure restored;  and  I  might  spend 
pages  on  the  description  before  I 
could  tell  you  with  what  renewal 
of  all  old  and  dead  joys  she  watched 
the  maid's  anxious  but  vain  attempts 
to  prepare  the  child  for  bed  without 
awaking  him,  and  to  soothe  him 
when  he  stirred  and  pushed  them 
away  with  his  rosy  feet,  and  mur- 
murod  whimpering  childiBh  objec- 
tions to  everything  that  was  being 
done  for  him.  Li  this  unlocked 
for  fulness  of  joy,  she  forgot  every- 
thing else  in  the  world. 
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Two  thousand  two  liiindied  years 
haye  passed  since  Cneius  Flavius 
stole  from  his  employer,  Appius,  a 
list  of  the  forms  employed  in  Roman 
law^  and  published  a  description  of 
them  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  Since  that  day  forms, 
formulas,  formularies,  and  formali- 
ties, have  gone  on  multiplying  in 
such  huge  proportions,  that  no  mind, 
however  arithmeticaJly  powerful, 
can  possibly  realise  their  present 
number.  For  two-and-twenty  cen- 
turies— and  particularly  since  we 
hare  grown  ciyilised — a  great  part 
of  the  inyentiye  power  of  mankind 
has  beeninoessanUy  directed,  in  every 
land,  to  the  discovery  of  new  special 
shapes  of  rules,  wordings,  docu- 
ments, reports,  returns,  and  regula- 
tions, all  of  which  have  been  rendered 
obligatory,  at  some  time  or  other,  by 
edict  or  by  usage.  More  books  have 
been  written  about  forms  than  on 
any  other  subject  that  the  world 
has  known;  forms  have  been  created 
for,  and  applied  to,  every  imaginable 
class  of  questions,  and  every  act  of 
life;  Greek  fire,  dinner,  troubadours, 
and  women's  rights ;  gladiators,  sal- 
vation, chemistry,  and  ordeal  by 
touch  ;  single  combat,  cricket,  cock- 
fighting,  and  revolutions, — ^have  all, 
in  turn,  had  forms  applied  to  them; 
and  the  ftactiousness  of  nature  has 
alone  prevented  eager  legislators 
from  affixing  strict  formalities  to 
earthquakes,  avalanches,  meteots, 
and  typhoons.  Nothing  that  we 
can  anyhow  get  at  is  permitted  to 
subsist  without  a  form ;  all  the  oc- 
cupations and  all  the  trades  of  men, 
from  breaking  stones  to  winning 
battles,  are  controlled  by  forms ; 
ambition,  appetite,  and  love,  are 
ifestly  restrained  by  them;  and 


it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  such 
seemingly  independent  subjects  as 
toothache,  London  fogs,  and  the 
potato  disease,  are  absolutely  free 
from  their  hidden  action.  But,  all 
permeating  and  all  subjugating  as 
their  influence  has  always  been, 
universal  and  omnipresent  as  it 
continues  still  to  be,  it  is  in  law  and 
in  international  relations  that  that 
influence  is  most  extensive  and  most 
palpable.  Law  appears  at  first  sight, 
perhaps,  to  be,  of  the  two,  the 
more  overloaded  with  formalities; 
but,  if  the  abundance  of  legal  forms 
has  become  everywhere  a  proverb — 
if  several  sorts  of  lawyers,  and  many 
thousand  lawyers  of  each  sort,  have 
been  found  necessary  in  every 
country  to  aid  the  bewildered  popu- 
lation to  carry  out  the  countless 
legal  formulas  imposed  upon  it — ^a 
little  consideration  shows  us  that, 
though  our  exterior  relations  may 
seem  to  be  less  encumbered  with 
special  details,  it  is  not  because  in- 
ternational formalities  are  in  reality 
less  numerous,  but  solely  because 
they  are  hidden  away  under  various 
deceptive  names  which  disguise 
their  real  nature.  What  we  call 
tarifls,  customs'  regulations,  ships' 
manifests,  bills  of  lading,  and  all 
manner  of  trading  papers; — ^what 
we  call  passports,  quarantine,  rights 
of  local  jurisdiction,  naturalisation, 
domicile,  and  the  thousand  compli- 
cated observances  between  peoples, 
— are  nothing  else  but  international 
formalities,  just  as  much  as  treaties 
are.  They  ofler  very  large  matter 
for  examination,  far  too  large  to  be 
considered  here  as  a  whole,  for, 
even  in  limiting  our  attention  to 
the  purely  diplomatic  elements  of 
the  question,  we  shall  have  more 
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than  enougli  to  talk  about  All 
that  we  can  do  is  to  select  a  few  ex- 
amples, choosing  out  of  the  enor- 
mous mass  before  us  those  which 
seem  best  to  illustrate  the  more  es- 
sential aspects  of  the  subject. 

Most  of  the  treatises  on  interna- 
tional law  contain  eager  disserta- 
tions on  the  shape,  sentiment,  and 
style  of  diplomatic  documents ;  and 
special  formularies,  in  scarcely  cred- 
ible variety,  have  been  provided  in 
order  to  furnish  models  of  every 
kind  of  act,  letter,  or  communica- 
tion,  which  can  possibly  be  wanted 
under  any  sort  of  circumstances. 
The  mere  titles  of  all  these  books 
are  curious  and  suggestive.  There 
are  at  least  fifty  different  "  Guides," 
besides  a  boundless  quantity  of 
works  on  "the  manner  of  nego- 
tiating," "  the  principles  of  nego- 
tiation," "the  art  of  negotiating," 
followed  by  "  essays  on  court 
style,"  "  courses  of  diplomatic  style," 
"literature  of  states'  rights,"  and 
"  courtesies  in  war ; "  and,  that  no 
sort  of  form  in  peace  or  war  should 
be  neglected,  there  is  even  a  special 
German  treatise  on  "  Trumpeters 
and  their  prerogatives."  As  this 
last  astounding  statement  will  na- 
turally provoke  doubt^  it  may  be 
useful  to  add,  at  once,  that  the 
treatise  in  question  is  contained  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  a  collection 
published  in  1741  at  Halle,  under 
the  long  name  of  "  Der  priLfenden 
GeseUschaft  fortgesetze  zur  Gelehr- 
samkeit  gehorige  Bemiihungen." 
But,  as  might  perhaps  be  expected, 
these  various  books  are  in  substance 
identically  alike :  the  matter  of 
which  they  treat  is  vast,  but  it  has 
a  limit,  and  all  the  Memoirea  vrhich 
could  be  filled  with  new  details  on 
it  were  composed  a  long  time  ago. 
Authors  vary  in  the  tongue  which 
they  employ,  in  pomposity  and 
unction,  and  in  words  and  faculty 
of  expression;  but  these  are  the 
only  real  differences  between  the 


piles  of  publications  which  treat  of 
"forms."  The  Germans  have  of 
course  been  fertile  in  this  sort 
of  lit'Crature ;  at  least  one  half  of 
the  volumes  devoted  to  it  have  beeu 
edited  beyond  the  Khine,  where  the 
"  diplomatischer  Kanzleistyl"  has 
long  been  profoundly  studied.  These 
guide-books  (for  such,  in  fact,  they 
are)  treat  of  everything  which  cau 
possibly  be  afi&liated  to  the  subject,, 
and  sometimes  include  topics  which, 
seem,  to  unelastic  minds,  to  lie  & 
long  way  outside  it.  They  do  not 
constitute  light  reading,  and,  after 
the  first  three  minutes,  they  cease 
even  to  be  instructive ;  but  they 
show  us  international  vanities  in 
another  of  their  forms,  and  that  is 
why  we  are  looking  into  them  for 
examples. 

The  first  question  touched  upon 
in  these  ready  letter-writers  for 
diplomatists  in  difficulties  is  usually 
the  choice  of  the  language  to  be 
used  for  official  communications; 
and  an  idea  may  be  at  once  obtained 
of  the  hair-splitting  spirit  of  analy- 
sis  with  which  the  matter  has  been 
dissected,  by  the  fact  that,  before 
approaching  the  discussion  of  selec- 
tion between  different  tongues,  the 
authorities  begin  by  dividing  talk  it- 
self into  six  uses — Court,  Diplo- 
matic, Church,  Judicial,  School,  and 
vulgar.  With  such  a  starting-point 
as  this,  it  will  easily  be  understood 
that  the  treatment  of  the  entire 
subject  has  attained  a  height  of  be- 
wildering amplification,  of  laby- 
rinthic  branch-considerations,  of 
universal  developments  wander- 
ing into  connexity  with  space  and 
time,  of  which  no  unprepared  out- 
sider could  suspect  the  possibility. 
The  human  mind  has  shown  itself 
to  be  ingenious  enough  in  its  inven- 
tions of  new  religions  (which  in 
America  are  still  budding  at  an 
average  of  one  per  week);  but 
really,  Teutonic  writers  have  ex- 
hibited an  ali(LOst  equal  copiousness 
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of  imagination  in  their  deseription 
of  the  possible  shades,  tints,  and 
ddicacies  of  diplomatic  style.  One 
reads  their  meandering  dissertations 
with  a  feyerish  but  half-stupid  awe, 
and  with  a  persistent  curiousness  as 
to  what  could  have  been  the  physi- 
cal aspect  of  the  men  who,  with  the 
evident  conviction  that  they  were 
rendering  a  service  to  mankind, 
spent  their  lives  in  seriously  com- 
posing such  monstrous  twaddle.  It 
would  be  useless  to  give  their  names, 
for  nine-tenths  of  them  are  utterly 
unknown  to  fame,  and  the  owners  of 
the  other  tenth  have  long  ago  ceased 
their  labours;  besides  which,  it 
would  be  disagreeable  to  their  fami- 
liesL 

Having  thus  defined  the  different 
cat^ories  of  talk,  these  word-refin- 
ers go  on  to  say  that  "  the  right  of 
equality  of  nations  extends  to  the 
choice  of  the  language  which  their 
Governments  employ  for  diplomatic 
communications."  Who  would  have 
suspected  that  when  our  Foreign 
OfiSce  (which,  itself,  is  disrespect- 
fully denominated  F.  0.  by  its  re- 
tainers) sends  a  telegram  in  Eng- 
lish to  the  King  of  Dahomey,  it  is 
exeicifiing  ''one  of  the  rights  of 
the  equality  of  nations  "  1  And  yet 
it  is  so  !  How  proud  it  makes  one 
feel  to  learn,  in  this  sudden  way, 
that  the  simplest  acts  of  life  may 
be  manifestations  of  glorious  prin- 
ciples, and  that  possibly  we  can  do 
nothing  without  implying  something 
that  we  didn't  know  anything 
about.  But,  after  this  bright  be- 
ginning, the  form-discussers  go  on 
to  teU  t«,  in  mazy  phrases,  with 
references,  foot-notes,  explanations, 
and  quotations  of  opinions  and  au- 
thotitiesy  that  there  is  no  rule  at  all 
to  guide  either  F.  0.  or  the  Minis- 
tiy  of  any  other  Power  in  the  de- 
tennination  of  the  tongue  which  it 
should  prefer  for  its  letters  to  neigh- 
bouring states.  It  is  particularly 
disappointing  to  discover,  after  strug- 


gling through'  seventy-four  tangled 
pages,  which  contain  451  extracts, 
in  eight  European  languages,  and 
in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Turkish  too, 
that  the  sole  object  of  the  author, 
all  the  time,  was  to  prove  conclu- 
sively, by  the  strongest  arguments, 
and  with  the  aidof  all  his  friends  and 
predecessors,  that,  from  the  begin- 
ning, he  had  nothing  at  all  to  say. 
What  does  appear,  however,  to 
come  clearly  out  of  this,  is  that  all 
countries  have  always  used  what- 
ever dialect  they  pleased  in  their 
dealings  with  foreign  courts,  and 
that  it  is  altogether  an  error  to 
suppose  that  there  is,  or  ever  has 
been,  any  special  language  generally 
accepted  for  diplomatic  purposes. 
It  is  true  that  momentary  prefer- 
ences, resulting  from  temporary 
causes,  have  existed  at  certain  per- 
iods ;  it  is  true  that  in  the  time  of 
Castilian  glory,  Spanish  was  brought 
into  frequent  use ;  that  Latin  was 
a  good  deal  talked  and  written  down 
to  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  that, 
after  the  victories  of  Louis  XIV., 
French  became  rather  generally  em- 
ployed ;  but  there  are  quantities  of 
instances,  at  aU  these  dates,  of  the 
simultaneous  handling,  by  every 
nation,  of  its  own  language  alone  for 
negotiations  and  for  drafting  treat- 
ies. All  the  wars  and  all  the  con- 
quests, which  were  then  perpetually 
taking  place  in  Europe  left  lan- 
guages unchanged,  both  in  their 
official  and  their  domestic  character. 
It  is  only  during  relatively  recent 
years  that  conquerors  have  recog- 
nised the  policy  and  even  the  neces- 
sity of  imitating  the  old  Eoman 
practice,  and  of  rendering  their  own 
tongue  obligatory  on  the  vanquished. 
If,  then,  the  idea  of  utilising  lan- 
guage as  a  means  of  consolidating 
dominion  was  not  resorted  to  by 
great  captains  or  great  Ministers,  it 
follows,  naturally,  that  they  must 
have  seen  less  advantage  still  in  the 
choice  of  any  special  dialect  for  mere 
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international  relations.  Accident 
or  fashion  appears  to  have  been — 
in  this  matter,  as  in  so  many  others 
— ^the  sole  guides  of  diplomatists, 
for  there  was,  certainly,  no  kind  of 
definitely  adopted  rule  or  habit 

If  we  select  examples  from  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries— ^the  very  epoch  when  French 
is  imagined  to  liave  been  becom- 
ing an  almost  universal  tongue 
— we  find  the  most  hopelessly 
contradictory  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  discover  that  some  of 
the  most  famous  treaties,  those  of 
Nimeguen,  Ryswick,  Utrecht  (1713), 
Vienna  (1725  and  1738),  and  of  the 
"Quadruple  Alliance,  were  all  in 
Latin;  that  in  1752  the  Austrian 
minister  at  Kaples  spoke  Latin 
officially  to  the  king ;  that  though 
Louis  XVI.  wrote  in  French  to 
Leopold  II.  of  Austria,  the  latter 
replied  by  a  complaint  that  this  act 
was  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the 
Courts,  which  required  that  aU 
communications  between  France  and 
Germany  should  be  in  Latin ;  and 
that,  though  the  treaty  of  Lun(5ville 
{1801)  was  written  in  French  alone, 
the  ratification  of  it  by  the  German 
Emperor  was  given  in  Latin.  But, 
in  opposition  to  all  these  cases  of  the 
maintenance  of  Latin,  there  are 
almost  as  many  contemporaneous 
examples  of  the  adoption  of  French, 
not  only  by  France  itself,  but — 
curiously  enough  —  by  German 
Governments  between  themselves. 
French  was  used  for  the  purely  local 
treaties  of  Breslau  and  Berlin 
<1742),  Dresden  (1745),  Huberts- 
bourg  (1763),  and  Teschen  (1779). 
The  value  of  this  odd  proof  of  the 
voluntary  application  of  French  by 
foreign  States  is,  however,  upset 
ugain  by  the  fact  that,  in  other 
cases  where  French  has  been  em- 
ployed, a  clause  has  been  inserted 
in  the  treaty  explaining  that  France 
had  no  right  to  deduce  any  claim  of 
precedence  from  this  admission  of 
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her  language.      Examples  of  this 
stipulation  will   be  found  in  the 
treaties  of  Eastadt  (1714),  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (1768),  and  in  the  final 
act    of   the    Congress   of  Vienna. 
This  last  treaty  says  (Article  120), 
"  The  French  language  having  been 
exclusively  employed    for  all  the 
copies  of  the  present  treaty,  it  is 
recognised  by  the  Powers  who  have 
taken   part  in  this  Act   that  the 
employment  of  that  language  is  to 
produce  no    consequences   in    the 
future;    each    power    reserves    to 
itself   the    right    of   adopting,  in 
future  negotiations  and  conventions, 
the  language  which  it  has  previous- 
ly used  for  its  diplomatic  relations, 
and  the  present  treaty  cannot  be 
cited  as   an  example  contrary  to 
established   usages."      It  will  be 
recognised  that  it  is    difficult    to 
extract  from  such  conflicting  testi- 
mony any  sign  of  a  real  preference 
or  of  an  established  custom,  and 
that  the  authors  are  right  in  saying 
that  there  never  has  been  any  gen- 
erally admitted  diplomatic  tongue. 
The  same  differences  continue,  with 
even    greater  vigour,  in  our  own 
time ;  for  almost  every  nation  now 
uses  its  own  language  only  for  its 
despatches.       England    habitually 
employed    French    for    diplomatic 
purposes  down  to  the  end  of  the 
last    century,   but    in    1800    the 
Foreign  Office  began    to  write  in 
English  to  the  Ambassadors  resi- 
dent in  London ;  and,  when  Lord 
Castlereagh  joined  the  Allied  Armies 
as  representative  of  Great  Britain, 
he  used  English  for  all  his  commu- 
nications to  his  European  colleaguea 
At    a    later    period   Mr    Canning 
ordered    several    of    the    British 
^Ministers    abroad    to  adopt    their 
own    language    for    their    official 
communications  to   the  Courts  to 
which    they  were  accredited,  but 
authorised   them  to  add   a   trans- 
lation.    This  latter  permission  was 
suppressed  by  Lord  Aberdeen  in 
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1851,  on  the  ground  that  des- 
patches ought  to  be  laid  before 
Padiament  in  the  exact  words  in 
Tfhich  they  were  presented.  The 
German  Diet  decided  in  1817  to 
employ  German  (adding  a  transla- 
tion in  French  or  Latin)  for  all  its 
foreign  communications. 

Next  to  the  choice  of  speech 
comes  the  grarer  and  fisir  more  com- 
plicated question  of  shapes  of  com- 
position. This  elementof  the  subject 
is  80  vast  that  the  mere  list  of  names 
of  the  documents  in  diplomatic  use  is 
long  enough  to  provide  reading  for 
a  winter  evening.  £ach  country 
has  its  own  denominations  for  the 
various  forms  which  it  supposes  to 
be  essential  to  the  conduct  of  its 
iutemational  relations ;  and  it  will 
be  conceived,  without  an  efifort, 
that  when  all  these  descriptions  are 
multiplied  by  the  twelve  or  thirteen 
languages  which  possess  them,  and 
whoi  local  practices  are  added  to  the 
account,  it  presents  rather  a  start- 
ling totaL  The  French  diplomatic 
manual  alone  contains  416  separate 
types  and  models.  We  English 
have  a  tolerable  collection  of  our 
own,  enough  to  cause  no  small 
worry  to  the  servants  of  the  Crown 
who  have  to  fill  them  up;  but, 
taken  as  a  whole,  we  are  certainly 
less  afflicted  with  this  particular  class 
of  suffering  than  Continentals  are. 

The  consequence  of  our  compara- 
tive exemption  from  the  tyranny  of 
red  tape  and  rules  is,  however,  that 
most  of  us  remain  totally  unlearned 
in  the  mysteries  and  meanings  of 
the  words  which  designate  the 
various  manuscripts  employed  in 
foreign  chancellerie&  It  is  possible 
that  we  all  may  know  (though, 
ftankly,  it  is  scarcely  likely)  the  exact 
signification  of  Bull,  Brief,  and 
I^toooly  of  Capitulations,  Cartels, 
and  Conclnsums,  of  Exequaturs  and 
Coneordats;  but  how  many  are 
there  of  us  who  can  explain  off- 
hand the  nature  of  all    the  im- 


plements, and  shapes  and  shades  of 
action  which  have  been  or  still 
are  employed  by  nations  towards 
each  other  9  How  many  are  there 
of  us  who  can  define,  for  instance, 
the  exact  difference  between  a  Ee- 
Bcript  and  a  Pragmatic  Sanction; 
between  the  Grolden  Bull  and  a 
Placetum  Eegium  1  or  who  can  tell, 
without  looking  at  a  dictionary, 
what  are  the  diplomatic  meanings 
of  sub  spe  ratty  pro  memoridt  or  in 
petto;  what  is  a  Verbal  Note,  a 
mSmoiref  or  a  rSversale ;  what  is  a 
Firman  and  what  a  Hatti  Sherif ; 
or  what  is  the  precise  distinction 
between  Federates  and  Confeder- 
ates, and  between  a  Nation  and  a 
State  ?  It  is  true  that  many  of  the 
things  described  by  these  half  arch- 
eological  nomenclatures  are  of  but 
little  use ;  that  they  mainly  serve  to 
show  the  vanity  of  nations,  and  are 
preserved,  like  ceremonial,  for  the 
greater  glory  of  realms  and  sove- 
reigns. But  they  constitute  one  of 
the  elements  of  Forms,  one  of  the 
manifestations  of  international  pre- 
tensions :  for  this  reason,  and  also 
because  they  are  not  altogether  un- 
amusing,  it  is  worth  while  to  ex- 
plain them  here.  It  may  be  as 
well,  however,  to  observe  that 
scarcely  any  of  the  hard  names 
which  have  just  been  interroga- 
tively enumerated  are  employed  or 
needed  in  the  daily  humdrum  of  em- 
bassies or  ministries :  they  only  come 
in  exceptionally.  The  ordinary 
labour  of  attaches  includes  no  Latin 
now ;  it  is  very  much  like  work  in 
an  office  anywhere,  for — ^mournful 
as  it  is  to  own  it— copying  letters 
and  the  rule  of  three  constitute  its 
main  elements.  But  still  attach^ 
have  to  know — or  rather,  are  sup- 
posed to  know — ^the  answers  to  the 
foregoing  questions;  if  they  are 
ignorant,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to 
go  into  the  Ubrary,  look  for  the 
right  book  (the  librarian  will  tell 
them  which  it  is),  and  inform  their 
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minds.     But  the  public  has  neither  It  may  be  discussed,  and  therein  lies 

the  library,  nor  the  librarian,  nor  its  difference  with  an  ultimatum^ 

the  time;  the  public  may  be  pre-  which  must  be  accepted  or  rejected  as 

sumed  to  be  quite  indifferent  on  it  stands.   The  menu  of  a  dinner  is  a 

the  subject,  and  to  possess,  with  conclusum  in  a  friendly  form ;  it  is, 

rare  exceptions,  no  knowledge  of  essentially,  a  resumS  open  to  discus- 

the  rules  which  guide  diplomatic  sion. 

negotiations.  It  is  probably  una-  A  Mdmoire  or  Memorandum  is  a 
ware  that  the  most  elementary  of  summary  of  the  state  of  a  question, 
those  rules  is  to  employ  verbal,  that  or  a  justification  of  a  decision 
is  unsigned,  notes  for  explaining  de-  adopted.  Life  is  full  of  examples 
tails,  resuming  conversations,  or  for  of  it,  particularly  in  conversations 
indications  of  possible  proposals ;  between  wives  and  husbands, 
while  signatures  are  generally  re-  A  Lettre  E4versale  is  a  counter 
served  for  documents  in  which  an  en-  engagement  on  a  question,  and  is 
gagement  is  implied.  A  complete  given  usually  in  reply  to  a  letter 
vocabulary  of  l^e  teclmicalities  of  claiming  that  engagement :  it  used 
the  profession  would  be  a  new  to  signify,  particularly,  a  written 
language  to  nearly  all  of  us,  no  declaration  by  which  one  Court 
matter  where  we  may  have  been  at  recognised  that  a  special  concession 
school ;  and  it  would  be  so  dull  that  granted  to  it  by  another  Court  in  no 
nobody  would  look  at  it  We  will  way  affected  the  anterior  preroga- 
choose  a  few  examples  amongst  the  tives  of  either.  Edversales  were 
least  solemn  of  the  series,  and  will  do  also  used  to  guarantee  the  nudnte- 
our  best  to  be  respectful,  and  not  to  nance  of  rights  which  were  moment- 
laugh  at  all  during  our  explanation  arily  suspended ;  thus,  when  the 
of  them.  Emperors  of  Germany,  who  were 

A  Protocol  is,  in  its  first  meaning,  bound  by  the  Golden  Bull  to  go  to 
a  document  by  which  a  fact  is  de-  Aix  -  la  -  Chapelle  to  be  crowned, 
scribed  with  all  its  attendant  circum-  decided  to  perform  the  ceremony 
stances,  or  by  which  an  authentic  elsewhere,  they  always  sent  a  B^ver- 
and  exact  account  of  a  conference  or  sale  to  Aix  declaring  that  the  change 
a  deliberation  is  given.  The  report-  of  place  in  no  way  affected  the 
ers  of  the  '  Daily  Telegraph'  do  not  privileges  of  that  city,  and  was  to 
probably  suspect  that  when  they  create  no  precedent  for  the  future, 
write  soul-enthralling  histories  of  a  A  Proposal  is  taken  by  anambas- 
cricket-match  at  Lords',  or  of  a  meet-  sador  ad  referendum  when  it  lies  out- 
ing of  the  Shareholders  of  the  Patent  side  his  instructions  or  his  powers ; 
Submarine  Bespiration  Company  when  he  expresses  no  opinion  on  it, 
(Limited),  they  are,  in  fact,  compos-  and  simply  refers  it  to  his  Govern- 
ing protocols.  The  word  has,  of  late  ment :  but  if  he  thinks  it  of  a 
years,  acquired  a  second  signi^cation  nature  to  suit  the  views  of  his  em- 
on  the  Continent ;  it  is  now  often  ployers — ^if  he  wishes  to  prove,  by 
taken  to  indicate  a  convention  which  his  own  action,  how  desirous  he  is  of 
is  not  subject  to  the  formalities  of  seeing  it  adopted — ^then  heprovision- 
ratification.  Subsidiarily,  protocol  ally  accepts  it  sub  spe  rati,  "  in  hope 
means  also  the  science  of  the  shape  of  of  ratification,"  and  writes  home  for 
official  letters ;  we  shall  understand  permission  to  definitely  say  yes. 
this  better  when  we  reach  that  sec-  A  Cardinal  is  named  in  petia 
tion  of  the  subject.  when  the  publication  of  his  nomi- 

AConclu8umi8are9U7/?^ofthede-  nation  is  deferred  in  consequence 

mands  presented  by  a  Government,  of  the  advisability  of  temporarily 
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maintamiiig  him  in  a  diplomatic  any  Minister,  whereas  the  latter  is 
post  which,  according  to  etiquette,  approved  by  the  Saltan  himself, 
he  could  no  longer  hold  if  he  had  with  his  special  mark,  and  is  there- 
actually  received  the  Hat.  All  fore  supposed  to  be  irrevocable.  The 
nominations  in  petto  are  contained  distinction  is  as  real  as  between  a 
in  a  sealed  letter,  which  the  Sove-  love  letter  and  a  marriage  settlement. 
reign  Pontiff  produces  in  consistory.  Capitulations  is  the  name  given 
and  then  deposits  in  his  archives ;  to  the  immunities  and  privileges 
and  if  a  Pope  should  die  before  granted  three  centuries  ago  to  France 
giving  force  to  a  promotion  thus  by  the  Ottoman  Porte  as  an  act  of 
effected,  his  successor  is  bound  to  temporary  and  voluntary  generosity, 
open  the  sealed  letter  and  to  carry  but  which  have  been  since  convert- 
out  the  nomination.  The  last  ex-  ed,  by  degrees,  into  a  series  of  one- 
ample  of  an  appointment  under  sided  engagements  which  now  ab- 
these  conditions  was  that  of  Car-  solutely  bind  the  Porte  towards  all 
dinal  di  Pietro,  nuncio  at  Lisbon,  the  Powers.  The  same  appellation 
who  was  named  in  petto  in  1853,  was  also  bestowed  on  the  conven- 
and  did  not  receive  his  Hat  till  tions  with  the  Swiss  cantons,  by 
1856.  which  Holland,  Spain,  the  Popes, 

Bull  was  originally  the  name  of  the  kings  of  Naples,  and  all  the 
the  ballrshaped  leaden  seal  annexed  kings  of  France,  j&om  Louis  XL  to 
to  letters  fiom  the  Emperor  or  the  Charles  X.,  have  taken  Swiss  regi- 
Pope ;  it  is  now  applied  exclusively  ments  into  their  service. 
to  documents  issued  in  the  name  of  A  Concordat  is  a  treaty  with  the 
the  Holy  See.  The  seal  bears  the  Holy  See  on  religious  questions ;  it 
image  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  on  is  strictly  limited  to  the  settlement 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  name  of  relations  between  Church  and 
of  the  reigning  Pope :  the  writing  State.  The  name  is  never  given  to 
is  in  Gothic  letters,  and  is  inscribed  purely  political  conventions  con- 
on  the  rough  side  of  the  parchment  eluded  by  the  Pontifical  GU)vem- 
Bulls  of  grace  are  fastened  with  silk  ment  (as,  for  instance,  the  treaty  of 
ooids,  and  bolls  of  justice  with  Tolentino),  which  are  regarded  as 
hempen  strings;  while  bulls  of  ordinary  diplomatic  acts  in  which 
which  the  effect  is  intended  to  be  the  Pope  stipulates  as  a  temporal 
pexmanent  begin  with  the  strange  sovereign.  In  Concordats,  on  the 
phnae,  ''  In  futuram  Dei  memori-  contrary,  he  appears  as  Sovereign 
auGu"  Briefs  are  less  important :  PontifE^  as  chief  of  Catholicity. 
they  are  written  on  the  smooth  side,  It  has  become  rather  difficult  to 
in  modem  characters ;  they  are  not  draw  any  certain  line  between  a 
sigDied  by  the  Holy  Father,  but  by  Congress  and  a  Conference:  in  the- 
a  special  secretary ;  they  are  sealed  ory,  however,  a  Congress  has  the 
with  the  Pope's  own  ring,  the  fisher-  power  of  deciding  and  concluding, 
man's  signet  while  a  Conference  can  only  discuss 

A  Cartel  is  an  agreement  between  and   prepare.      Thus   the   Confer- 

belligerents  as  to  the  conditions  of  ences  of  Moerdyk  and  Grertruden- 

war;  it  now  applies  especially  to  burg  simply  prepared  the  way  for 

oonventions  for  the    exchange  of  the  treaties  of  Utreeht,  while  the 

priscmers.  Congresses  of  Munster,  Aix-la-Cha- 

The  difference  between  a  Firman  pelle,  Bastadt,  Erfurt,  Prague,  Cha- 

and  a  Hatti  Sherif  is,  that  though  tillbn,  Vienna,  Laybach,  and  Verona, 

both  are  edicts  of  the  Turkish  Gov-  were  all  more  or  less  direct  in  their 

enunent^  the  former  is  signed  by  action  and  results.    There  are,  how- 
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ever,  recent  examples  of  Conferences 
which  have  terminated  in  treaties, 
and  that  is  why  the  distinction  he- 
tween  the  two  appellations  has 
ceased  to  be  so  absolute  as  once  it 
was. 

The  difference  between  a  Nation 
and  a  State  is  rather  a  question  of 
grammar  than  of  forms ;  but  it  may 
as  well  be  mentioned,  so  as  to  fur- 
nish the  two  examples  of  it  which 
are  always  quoted  by  professors  of 
international  law.  A  State  may  be 
made  up  of  several  nations,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  A  Na- 
tion may  perhaps  not  constitute  an 
independent  State,  as  was  the  case 
in  Italy  before  1869. 

An  Exequatur  is  an  ordinance  by 
which  a  sovereign  authorises  a  for- 
eign consul  to  discharge  the  func- 
tions which  are  confided  to  him. 
The  form  of  exequaturs  varies.  In 
most  countries  it  is  a  letter-patent 
signed  by  the  sovereign  and  coun- 
tersigned by  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  In  others,  the  consul  is 
simply  informed  that  he  is  recog- 
nised as  consul,  as  in  Denmark; 
or  the  word  exequatur  is  written 
on  the  back  of  his  commission,  as 
in  Austria. 

An  Act  of  Abdication  may  be  in 
any  form  which  the  abdicator  likes 
to  use ;  the  process  is  supposed  to 
be  so  unpleasant  that  the  publicists 
are  kind  enough  not  to  add  to  its 
annoyances  by  imposing  a  general 
model  for  the  use  of  depariimg  mon- 
archs.  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia 
profited  by  this  liberty  to  sign  his 
withdrawal  before  a  village  notary, 
who  was  pleased  to  draft  it  in  the 
technical  Italian  to  which  his  avo- 
cations had  accustomed  him,  just  as 
if  it  had  been  the  deed  of  sale  of  a 
manufactory  of  local  cheese.  Still, 
since  Diocletian  set  the  sad  exam- 
ple, there  have  been  so  many  royal 
resignations  —  sixteen  of  reigning 
sovereigns  during  the  last  300 
years,  from  Charles  the  Fifth  to 


Amadeus  —  that  the  authors,  who 
are  so  precise  on  other  points,  really 
ought  to  consider  it  to  be  their  dis- 
agreeable  duty  to  provide  a  fixed 
wording  for  the  declarations  of  de- 
parture of  unsuccessful  rulers. 

Manifestoes  and  Proclamations  are 
written  in  the  first  person,  and  are 
signed  by  the  sovereign  who  issues 
them ;  Declarations,  on  the  contrary, 
are  in  the  third  person,  and  are 
signed  by  a  Minister. 

We  will  finish  this  long  list  by 
the  most  curious  fact  of  alL  Let- 
ters of  abolition,  remission,  or  legit- 
imation are  sealed  with  green  wax, 
because — so,  at  least,  De  Cusay  tells 
us  —  that  colour  expresses  youth, 
honour,  beauty,  and  especially  lib- 
erty. It  may,  however,  reasonably 
be  doubted  whether  all  these  proper- 
ties really  belong  to  green  sealmg- 
wax;  for,  if  they  did,  there  are 
ladies  in  the  world  who  would  em- 
ploy it  in  large  quantities. 

Examples  of  many  other  special 
forms  might  be  added,  but  they 
would  not  be  very  useful,  and 
would  take  up  room,  and,  further- 
more, the  effort  of  discussing  them 
with  reverential  gravity  is  too 
great  to  be  continued.  Before  we 
go  on  to  the  larger  features  of 
the  question,  we  must  allude,  how- 
ever, to  one  blank  in  the  great 
mass  of  types  and  illustrations  which 
are  laid  before  students  in  the  treat- 
ises on  forms.  There  positively  ex- 
ists no  model  for  a  declaration  of 
war  !  The  aggressive  nation  is  ab- 
solutely free  to  choose  the  shape  in 
which  it  will  announce  hostilities ;  it 
is  bound  by  no  practice  and  no  pre- 
cedent. It  may  send  a  herald  in  a 
tabard  to  blow  a  horn  at  the  gates 
of  its  coming  foe;  or  it  may  publish 
a  manifesto  to  Europe  full  of  com- 
manding evidence  that  its  adversary 
is  altogether  lq  the  wrong,  and  de- 
claring that,  though  it  would  give 
anything  to  remain  at  peace,  it  is 
really  forced  to  fight  against  its 
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will;  or  it  may  adopt  any  inter- 
mediate solution  between  these  two, 
or  no  solution  wbatever,  for  it  is 
no  longer  considered  obligatory  to 
fonnally  declare  war  at  all.  It  is  a 
sign  of  the  times  that  we  should 
be  drifting  into  utter  negligence 
and  bad  manners  on  a  point  on 
irhich  our  ancestors  were  so  re- 
markably punctilious  and  polite. 
Baty  if  the  formalists  permit  us 
to  commence  combats  without  any 
particular  warning  to  the  other  side, 
they  make  up  for  this  omission  by 
defining  with  the  strictest  care  the 
classes  and  categories  of  war.  On 
this  element  of  the  question  their 
love  of  definition  and  analysis  comes 
out  in  all  its  strength;  they  elaborate 
it  with  such  completeness  that  they 
are  able  to  indicate  to  us  nineteen 
sorts  of  war !  Until  they  are  enu- 
merated it  is  difi&cult  to  imagine 
what  the  nineteen  differences  may 
be;  but  here  is  the  list  itself,  to 
proYe  that  the  number  is  correct. 
There  may  be  wars  of  independence, 
insurrection,  revolution,  conquest, 
or  intervention,  and  these  sections 
are  subdivided  into  offensive,  defen- 
sive, or  auxiliary  ;  public,  private, 
or  mixed  ;  perfect  or  imperfect ; 
legal  or  illegal;  religious  or  politi- 
cal ;  nationdi  or  civiL  That  makes 
nineteen  I  As  the  French  say,  "  We 
may  take  down  the  ladder  after 
that ;  **  no  one  will  try  to  climb  any 
higher  in  that  direction. 

Letters  of  credence  constitute  a 
sabject  by  themselves  in  the  text- 
books, and  naturally  fill  a  quantity 
of  pages.  There  are  two  main 
species  of  them  :  they  may  be  spe- 
cial,— that  is,  for  certain  objects 
only;  or  general,  which  means  that 
they  extend  to  all  sorts  of  negotia- 
tions. In  either  case  they  may  be 
limited  or  unlimited  ;  the  combina- 
tion of  the  two  qualities  of  general 
and  unlimited  constitutes  what  are 
called  pleins  pouvairs.  There  is  no 
uniTeisal  formula  for  them ;   but 


there  are  certain  accepted  general 
characters  which  are  usually  adopt- 
ed— at  all  events,  in  Europe.  Klu- 
her  tells  us,  with  evident  satisfac- 
tion at  having  so  many  Latin  worda 
to  print,  that  they  may  be  in  the 
form  of  letters  patent  {in  formd^ 
patente),  in  which  case  they  are 
"  powers  "  properly  so  caUed  {man- 
datum  procuratorium)  ;  or  they  may 
be  sealed  (informd  literarum),  and 
then  constitute  lettres  de  creance  {lit- 
ermfidei)  ;  or  they  may  unite  both 
these  conditions  in  the  same  letter. 
Or  again,  as  used  to  be  done  in 
France  before  the  Revolution,  they 
may  both  be  given  separately  to  the 
same  Ambassador,  who,  in  that 
event,  presents  the  open  letter  at 
his  public  reception,  and  the  sealed 
letter  at  his  first  private  audience  of 
the  Sovereign.  Formerly  there  was 
another  class  of  powers,  called  acttis^ 
ad  omnes  populoSf  which  authorised 
an  Ambassador  to  treat  with  aU  the 
States  with  which  he  might  come 
in  contact.  The  English  Minister 
at  the  Hague  received  a  power  of 
this  do-everything-with-everybody 
kind  in  1 7 1 3,  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  negotiate  with  the  representa- 
tives of  all  the  Governments  inte- 
rested in  the  Congress  of  Utrecht. 
All  powers,  of  whatever  category  they 
be,  cease  to  be  valid  on  the  death 
either  of  the  sovereign  who  sent 
them  or  of  the  sovereign  who  re- 
ceived them;  and,  strictly,  diplo- 
matic communications  ought,  in  one 
or  other  of  these  events,  to  be  sus- 
pended until  new  powers  arrive; 
but,  in  practice,  as  such  a  suspen- 
sion would  be  inconvenient'^  the  old 
credentials  are  fictively  supposed 
to  remain  in  force.  Kuncios  and 
Legates  are,  however,  exempted 
from  the  necessity  of  a  renewal  of 
their  credentials  on  the  accession 
of  a  new  Pope ;  the  reason  being 
that,  according  to  the  theory  of  the 
Chancellerie  of  Rome,  the  Pope 
does  not  die.     It  is  in  virtue  of  the 
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same  principle  of  the  continuous 
and  impersonal  authority  of  the 
Holy  See,  that  no  mourning  is  ever 
worn  by  European  Courts  for  a 
deceased  Pontiff.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  letters  of  credence,  a 
Monarch  frequently  gives  lettres 
fVadresse,  which  are  private  letters 
of  recommendation,  to  his  ambassa- 
dors. And  there  is  one  more  form 
connected  with  this  element  of  the 
subject :  answers  to  letters  of  recall 
are  called  lettres  de  recreance. 

Correspondence  between  sove- 
reigns is  a  matter  which  is  ap- 
proached with  much  solemnity,  and 
spoken  of  with  deep  reverence  by 
the  authors.  This  disposition  is 
very  comprehensible  on  the  part  of 
professors  of  etiquette,  but  it  is 
natural  that  we  ordinary  people 
should  regard  this  element  of  the 
subject  as  a  simple  form,  like  all 
the  rest.  !N'ot  as  one  form,  how- 
ever, but  as  three ;  for  royal  letters 
are  divided  rigorously  into  three 
categories  —  Lettres  de  Conseil, 
Lettres  de  Cabinet^  and  Lettres  atdo- 
graphes — ^the  destination  and  the 
composition  of  each  of  which  classes 
of  communication  are  accurately  de- 
fined. Letters  of  the  first  category 
are  employed  in  cases  where  strict 
ceremonial  is  observed  :  they  com- 
mence by  a  repetition  of  the  titles 
of  the  sovereign  who  writes,  and 
almost  always  finish  by  the  phrase, 
"Sur  CO  Nous  prions  Dieu  qu'il 
Yous  ait,  tr^haut,  tr^s-puissant,  et 
tr^  -  excellent  Prince,  notre  tr^s 
aim4  bon  fr^re  (ami,  cousin,  alli^) 
en  sa  sainte  et  digne  garde."  It 
should  be  noticed  that  a  President 
of  republic  is  not  called  by  these 
tender  titles,  but  that  he  is  simply 
**  grand  et  bon  ami."  In  letters  of 
this  class  all  personal  pronouns  refer- 
ring to  the  sender  or  the  receiver  are 
written  in  the  plural,  with  their 
initials  in  capitals  ;  they  are  dated 
at  the  bottom,  on  the  left  side  ;  they 
are  generally  countersigned  by  the 


Foreign  Minister ;  they  are  drafted 
on  the  largest  possible  paper,  en- 
closed in  the  largest  possible  enve- 
lope, and  sealed  with  the  laigest 
possible  seal.  A  letter  of  the  second 
class  is  more  personal :  it  begins  by 
"  Sire,"  if  the  sovereign  written  to 
be  superior  to  the  sovereign  who 
writes ;  or  by  "  Monsieur  mon 
Frfere  "  in  other  cases.  The  writer 
speaks  of  himself  in  the  singular ; 
the  letter  is  not  countersigned ;  the 
paper,  envelope,  and  seal,  though 
still  enormous,  are  considerably 
smaller  than  in  the  former  case. 
Finally,  in  autograph  letters,  the 
sovereign  becomes  almost  human ; 
he  writes  them  all  himself,  manu 
propria;  they  have  no  official 
character,  but  they  possess  the 
most  extraordinary  elasticity  of 
meaning,  for  we  are  told  that  they 
are  considered  to  be  a  sign  of  defer- 
ence to  a  superior,  of  friendship  to 
an  equal,  and  of  particular  affection 
and  regard  to  au  inferior.  Hard  as 
the  times  now  are  for  kings,  they 
have,  at  all  events,  an  advantage 
over  their  subjects  in  this  one 
affair  of  letter-writing ;  none  of  us 
could  anyhow  express  all  this 
variety  of  conflicting  sentiments  by 
a  simple  note.  The  private  letters 
of  the  Pope,  written  by  his  own 
hand,  have  a  special  name;  they 
are  called  motmpropriu  He  always 
begins  his  letters  to  Catholic  sove- 
reigns, even  when  he  writes  in 
French,  by  putting  his  own  name 
in  Latin,  and  then  comes  the  invari- 
able phrase,  ^'  Carissime  in  Christo 
fili  noster !  Salutem  et  ap^tolicam 
benedictionem  ! "  The  usual  ending 
of  such  letters  is,  "I^ous  vous  don- 
nons,  de  tout  notxe  coBur,  notre  b(Snd- 
diction  patemelle."  Sovereigns  writ- 
ing to  the  Pope  finish,  ordinarily, 
by  the  phrase,  ''  Sur  ce  je  prie  Dieu, 
tr(^  Saint  P^re,  qu'il  vous  conserve 
longuesann6esaux  Gouvemement  de 
notre  m^re  la  Sainte  Eglise. — ^Vbtre 
d<$vou^  fils."  When  royal  letters  are 
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addressed  tc  equals  6i  inferiors,  the 
titles  of  the  writer  are  indicated  in 
the  heading,  and  precede  those  of 
the  recipient ;  hut  if  an  inferior 
prince  commonicates  with  a  sove- 
leign,  he  states  his  own  titles  at  the 
bottomof  the  letter,  reserving  the  top 
for  the  catalogue  of  honours  helong- 
ing  to  the  monarch  to  whom  he 
vrites.  K  a  private  person  address- 
es royalty,  he  must  use  the  largest 
possible  paper  which  his  country  can 
supply;  the  writing  must  he  of  a 
hugeness  proportioned  to  the  paper ; 
and  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
he  should  not  inscribe  more  than 
four  lines  on  the  first  page  to  a 
king  or  queen,  or  six  Hues  to  a 
piince  or  princess;  it  would  be 
grossly  contrary  to  etiquette  to  ex- 
ceed these  limits.  The  letter  must 
conclude  by  the  following  formula, 
written  in.detached  lines : '' Jesuis — 
Sire — de  Yotre  Majesty — le  trte 
humble,  tr^  olx^issant,  et  tr^s  res- 
pectueux  serviteur  (et  fiddle  sujet) ; " 
or,  to  a  Prince,  "  Je  suis,  ayec  un 
profond  respect  —  Monseigneur — 
de  Yotre  Altesse  Hoyale  (Imp^riale, 
Ser<f nissime) — ^le  tr^  humble  et  tr^ 
ob^issant  serviteur.''  It  is  probable 
that  most  people  will  feel  somewhat 
glad,  on  reading  these  particulars, 
that  they  are  not  in  frequent 
eonespondence  with  Continental 
soveieigns.  In  France  there  is, 
or  ra&er  used  to  be,  a  special 
habit  of  using  the  third  person, 
saying  le  Boi  instead  of  Voire  Ma- 
jesll,  Hius,  for  instance,  "Jeprends 
la  liberty  de  faire  observer  au  Eoi." 
Diplomatic  correspondence,  pro- 
perly so  called — that  is  to  say,  the 
bosiness  correspondence  exchanged 
between  Ministers  and  Ambassadors 
— ^is  pieciBely  like  any  other  sort  of 
letter-writing.  Even  De  Martens, 
the  universal  illuminator  of  the 
subject,  the  special  torch-beaier  in 
diplomatic  fogs,  cannot  manage  to 
point  out  a  substantial  difference 
between  this  sort  of  epistolary  cor- 
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respondence  and  any  other.  It  is, 
however,  terribly  humiliating  to 
acknowledge,  as  we  are  forced  to 
do,  on  the  faith  of  two  centuries 
of  various  authors,  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  nations,  whose  letters 
are  called  despatches,  and  are 
carried  by  special  couriers,  are 
obliged  to  write  in  the  same  lan- 
guage as  common  people  who  are 
not  ambassadors ;  and  that  they 
possess  no  distinguishing  style 
which  belongs  to  themselves  alone, 
and  separates  them  from  the  mob 
which  uses  postage-stamps.  Even 
in  the  beginnings  and  the  endings 
of  their  missives — ^those  tests  of 
Continental  courtesy — Ministers  and 
Envoys  do  not  get  much  beyond  the 
forms  of  daily  life.  If,  in  writing 
to  each  other,  they  address  a  Minis- 
ter who  is  a  mere  Count,  or  less, 
they  say  Excellence^  or  Moneieur  le 
Ministre,  as  the  case  may  be ;  but 
if  he  has  a  title  above  that  of  Count, 
it  is  always  given  to  him  in  prefer- 
ence to  Minister.  Since  Prince 
von  Bismark  has  risen  to  his  present 
rank,  all  letters  to  him  in  French 
begin  with  "  Prince ; "  ofl&cial  com- 
munications addressed  to  the  Due 
de  Broglie  or  the  Due  Decazes  com- 
mence in  the  same  manner,  by  MoU" 
aieur  le  Due.  It  would  be  contrary 
to  usage  to  call  a  prince  or  duke  by 
the  inferior  denomination  of  Mon- 
sieur le  Ministre.  These  letters  fin- 
ish, as  they  begin,  by  formalities  of 
which  diplomacy  has  no  monopoly, 
and  in  what  is,  for  the  Contiuent, 
a  very  everyday  sort  of  fashion. 
Their  terminations,  which  are  some- 
times longer  than  the  letter  itself, 
oscillate  between  two  extremes, 
from  the  simple  expression  of 
distinguished  sentiments,  up  to 
"I  beg  your  Excellency  to  be 
pleased  to  accept,  with  regard, 
the  assurances  of  the  feelings  of 
most  high  and  respectful  considera- 
tion with  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  be.  Monsieur  le  Due,  of  your 
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Excellency,  the  veiy  humble  and 
very  oliedient  servant."  The  Ger- 
mans, it  is  true,  do  get  into  learned 
shades  and  delicate  distinctions  in 
their  official  correspondence ;  but 
they  do  just  the  same  all  day  long 
between  themselves.  Wohlgebareriy 
Hochgeboreny  Hochiooldgeboren^  and 
Eddgeborerif  are  no  special  property 
of  diplomacy, — ^they  belong  to  the 
entire  £eitherland. 

It  is,  partly,  to  regulate  the  word- 
ing of  addresses  and  of  the  ends  of 
letters  that  the  Protocol  department 
ia  established  in  so  many  ministries 
of  foreign  affairs.  All  correspond- 
ence of  a  specially  official  nature 
is  prepared  in  that  department, 
where  alone  the  science  of  perora- 
tions and  the  pure  traditions  of 
ceremonious  superscriptions  are 
supposed  to  be  preserved  and 
handed  on  from  generation  to 
generation.  We  English  people, 
who  content  ourselves  with  "  Sin- 
cerely yours,"  and  who  look  upon 
all  expansive  signatures  as  ridicu- 
lous exaggerations,  are  unable  to 
comprehend  the  gravity  which  ques- 
tions of  this  kind  assume  in  certain 
Continental  minds.  We  fail  to  seize 
the  finely  graduated  merits  of  all  the 
varied  shapes  of  epilogues  to  letters 
which  our  neighbours  use.  They, 
however,  all  over  Europe,  have  been 
brought  up  to  appreciate  and  to  feel 
the  symmetrical  differences  of  their 
meanings ;  and  they  detect  fine  mul- 
tiplicities of  expression  in  phrases 
which,  to  our  unhabituated  minds, 
represent  nothing  but  a  comical 
accumulation  of  idle  words.  Vol- 
taire affected  to  be  of  our  way  of 
thinking :  he  attacked  the  forms  of 
writing  of  his  time  when  he  said, 
— "C^sar  et  Pompey  s'appelaient 
C^sar  et  Pompey ;  mais  ces  gens  1^ 
ne  savaient  pas  vivre.  lis  finissaient 
leurs  lettres  par  vale,  adieu;  nous 
dtions,  nous  autres,  il  y  a  soixante 
ans,  'affectionn^  serviteurs;'  nous 
sommes  devenus  'tr&s  humbles  et 


tris  ob^issants*; '  et,  actuellement, 
'  nous  avons  Thonneur  de  I'^tro.' 
Je  plains  notre  post^ritd;  elle  ne 
pourra  que  difficilement  ajouter  h 
ces  belles  paroles."  And  yet  the 
examples  which  have  just  been 
quoted,  prove  that  we  have  added  a 
good  deal  to  what  Voltaire  thought 
was  already  so  excessive.  Madimie 
de  Genlis  saw  the  subject  in  another 
light :  she  defended  the  use  of  de- 
ferential and  courteous  expletives, 
especially  towards  women.  The  pic- 
ture which  she  gives  of  Voltaire's 
time  differs  a  good  deal  from  his. 
She  says :  '^  Les  hommes  donnaient 
le  Monseigneur  aux  Mardchaux  de 
France,  et  finissaient,  '  je  suis,  avec 
respect/  Les  femmes  disaient 
aussi  Monseigneur,  mais  gardaient 
le  respect  pour  les  vieux  parents  et 
pour  les  princes.  Avec  des  cgaux 
on  signait,  *j*ai  Thonneur  d'etre 
votre;'  avec  les  infirieurs,  *je  suis, 
avec  une  parfaite  consideration  ; '  et 
avec  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  in- 
fdrieur,  'je  suis  tr^  parfaitement 
votre.'  Tous  les  hommes,  mcme 
les  princes  du  sang,  devaient 
placer  le  mot  'respect'  dans  les 
lettres  (Rentes  aux  femmes.  Da 
temps  de  Louis  XIII.  on  disait 
il  la  fin  des  lettres  qu'on  '  itait  avec 
passion.' "  In  all  this  there  is  but 
one  phrase  which  is  really  worthy 
of  our  memory;  that  one,  however, 
is  a  lesson  in  itself; — "all  men 
placed  the  word  '  respect '  in  the 
letters  they  wrote  to  women."  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  ourselves 
to  do  the  same.  Throughout  Europe 
this  custom  still  lives  on  ;  in  Eng- 
land only  we  take  no  heed  of  it 
Even  the  Frenchman  of  to-dsLj  offers 
his  "respectful  homage"  to  every 
lady  to  whom  he  writes  a  note.  It 
is  but  an  empty  phrase;  but  it  marks 
out,  by  its  two  words  alone,  the  lino 
of  separation  between  those  who 
have  a  right  to  claim  respect  and 
those  who  are  bound  to  offer  it 
Could  we  not  adopt  it  I 
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We  have  now  glanced  throiigli 
the  significations  aud  the  applica- 
tions of  some  of  the  forms  employed 
in  international  communications, 
and  can  pass  on,  at  last,  to  the 
great,  the  essential  snhject  of  diplo- 
macy, to  the  tdtimate  reason  of  its 
action — treaties.  But  here  it  must 
at  once  he  owned,  that  if  we  were 
to  limit  OUT  attention  to  the  forms 
which  European  treaties  have  gen- 
erally assumed,  we  should  find  them 
very  dull  and  husiness-like,  with 
ecarcely  anything  in  them  that 
looks  Bke  vanity  of  talk,  especially 
during  the  last  two  centuries.  They 
offer  but  little  curious  wording,  with 
no  conceits  and  no  pretensions  of 
composition ;  and  if  there  were  not 
a  special  fieldopen  to  our  observation 
outside  Christianity,  we  should  have 
to  leave  out  this  element  of  the  sub- 
ject altogether,  for  its  European 
aspects  would  not  contribute  any- 
thing—or at  least  scarcely  anytliing 
—  to  the  study  of  international 
vanities.  But  when  we  look  into 
the  treaty-forms  employed  by  the 
Kohanimedan  powers,  or  by  cer- 
tain small  barbarians  whose  names 
are  unknown  to  history,  we  find 
strange  phrases  and  odd  imagina- 
tions which  contribute  most  abun-' 
danti/  to  the  general  catalogue  of 
the  world's  pride.  Before  we  quote 
examples  of  those  types  of  wordings, 
it  maj,  however,  be  as  well  to 
indicate  a  few  of  the  main  details 
connected  with  the  actual  prepara- 
tion of  European  treaties.  And 
first  of  all,  it  is  worth  while  to  note 
that,  properly,  the  word  Treaty 
is  applied  exclusively  to  political 
and  commercial  objects ;  while  the 
less  pretentious  though  longer  de- 
nomination of  Convention  is  be- 
stowed on  special  agreements  of  all 
kinds  —  as,  for  instance,  interna- 
tional arrangements  about  postage, 
telegraphs,  or  literary  rights.  It 
should  also  be  observed  that,  in 
modem  times,  a  marked  tendency 


has  grown  up  to  simplify  the  phras- 
ings  and  the  forms  of  treaties.  The 
religious  invocations,  the  long  enu- 
merations of  the  titles  of  the  high 
contracting  parties,  with  wliich, 
in  former  days,  treaties  invari- 
ably commenced,  have  now  almost 
disappeared  in  Europe.  In  our  day 
of  freedom  from  all  prejudice, 
ambassadors  and  their  employers 
rarely  tliink  it  necessary  to  place 
their  work  under  divine  protection ; 
they  have  very  nearly  given  up 
the  once  universal  heading,  "  In  the 
name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  indi- 
visible Trinity."  The  Paris  treaty 
of  1856  is  almost  the  only  one  made 
in  this  generation  which  contains 
any  dedication  ;  it  begins,  exception- 
ally, with  the  words,  "Au  nom  do 
Dieu  tout  Puissant."  This  oriental 
form  was,  however,  probably  adopted 
out  of  compliment  to  the  prejudices 
of  Turkey — the  only  party  to  the 
treaty  which  seems  to  retain  a  sen- 
timent of  the  utility  of  an  exter- 
nal recognition  of  divine  guardian- 
ship. Christian  powers — judging 
from  their  present  general  practice 
—  consider  suclr  ejaculations  as 
quite  out  of  place  in  international 
agreements.  There  was  a  time 
when,  in  addition  to  the  heading, 
treaties  generally  contained  a  pre- 
amble of  prayer ;  but  since  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht  that  isort  of  prologue 
has  gone  out  of  fashion.  The  docu- 
ment signed  on  that  occasion  began 
with  the  following  sentence :  "  Con- 
sidering that  it  has  pleased  the  Al- 
mighty and  Merciful  Grod,  for  the 
glory  of  His  holy  name,  and  for  the 
peace  of  the  human  race,  to  inspire 
princes  with  the  reciprocal  desire  of 
reconciliation."  In  our  days  we  go 
straight  to  the  subject-matter,  with- 
out stopping  on  the  road  to  invoke 
considerations  which,  we  evidently 
suppose,  are  better  in  their  place  in 
a  prayer-book.  Mussulmans  think 
otherwise,  as  we  shall  see  direct- 
ly.   Another  and  more  comprehen- 
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siblo  simplification  is  the  suppres-  while  he  is  a  prisoner  of  war  is  not 
sion  of  the  practice  of  giving  host-  considered  by  the  publicists  to  be 
ages  for  the  execution  of  a  treaty.   It  binding  on  the  state :  it  is  regarded 
is  not  much  more  than  a  hundred  simply  as  a  *'  sponsion/'  which  is 
years  ago,  however,  that  England  an  engagement  to  do  one's  best  to 
sent  several  peers  to  Paris,  on  the  obtain  the  ratification  of  the  state, 
conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-  Some  authors  go  infinitely  beyond 
Chapelle,  as  security  for  the  resto-  this,  and   allege  that   all  treaties 
ration  of  Cape  Breton  to  France,  made    with    vanquished     nations 
Signatures,  too,  have  become  easy  are,    by   their  very  nature,   null; 
to  arrange,  since  the  system  of  alpha-  not  exactly  because  they  are  im- 
betical  order  has  been  adopted  ;  but  posed  by  force,  but  because  one  of 
in  former  times,  when  the  fight  for  the  parties  to  them  is  considered  as 
precedence  was  at  its  height,  this  not  possessing  its  full  rights,  and  to 
clement  of  the  subject  was  a  cause  he  consequently  incapable,  legally, 
of  grievous  difficulty.  The  plan  then  of  giving  its  complete  consent    Tlus 
was,  to  arrange  the  signatures  in  view  supplies  another  example  of 
two  columns  :  the  top  place  in  the  the  subUe,  seeking,  twisting  spirit 
right  column  (in  the  heraldic  sense  of  the  writers  on  International  Law, 
of  right — ^that  is  to  say,  the  reader's  and  helps  to  make  us  think,  as  a 
left)  was  the  place  of  honour ;  the  good  many  people  wisely  do,  that 
top  place  in  the  other  column  was  in  reality,  notwithstanding  aJl  the 
the  second, — and  so  on  alternately,  volumes  that  have  been  composed 
The    conditions    of   validity  of  about  it,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
treaties  constitute  a  form  of  a  large  International  Law  at  alL    Theoreti* 
and  special  kind.     The  first  of  those  cally  a  treaty  is  inviolable  :  all  the 
conditions  is,  that  a  treaty  sliall  be  authors  talk  of  the  eanctitas  pacta- 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  every  n«m  gentium  publicorum  ;  oi  pacta 
state  which  is  a  party  to  it ;  free  (etema  et  realia  ;  —  the  practical 
and  reciprocal  consent  constitutes  meaning  ofall  which  is,  that,  though 
the  second  condition ;  possibility  of  it  is  very  wrong  indeed,  states  do 
execution  is  the  third  (it  should  be  sometimes  put  an  end  to  treaties, 
explained  that  previous  engagements  *    It  may  be  said  that,  in  principle, 
or  damage  to  the  rights  of  a  third  all  treaties  are  made  by  plenipoten- 
party  create  impracticability  of  ex-  tiaries.    There  are,  however,  some 
ecution).    A  treaty  signed  by  pleni-  examples  of  the  contrary,— of  the 
potentiaries  is  valid  if  the  signers  direct   intervention  of   monarchs ; 
have    not  exceeded  their  powers;  the  latest  case  on  record  being  the 
and  no  posterior  ratification  is  re-  Holy  Alliance  of  1815,  which  -was 
quired,  unless — ^which,  however,  is  personally  agreed  in  Paris  between 
usually  the    case — it  is  expressly  the  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Bussia,. 
reserved  in  the  treaty  itself.     Eigor-  and  Prussia.     Most  of  the  other 
ously,  an  act  of  ratification  ought  European    Powers   adhered    to    it 
to  reproduce  the  entire  treaty ;  but  later  on;    but  England   remained 
in  modem  practice,   especially  in  outside  it,  because  the  Prince  Begent 
German  chanceries,  the  title,  pre-  was  prevented  by  the  Constitution 
amble,  and  first  and  last  article,  are  from  accepting  a  treaty  which  was 
alone  transcribed.    Another  detail  not  signed  by  a  responsible  Minis- 
is,  that  the  action  of  a  treaty  com-  ter.    But  whether  treaties  be  nego- 
mences  at  its  date,  without  reference  tiated  by  an  Emperor  or  an  Envoy, 
to  the  date  of  the  ratification.    A  they  cannot  escape  from  the  das- 
treaty  concluded   by  a   sovereign  sification  of  the  formalists;  they 
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must  belong  to  one  of  the  five  ad- 
mitted species  —  principal,  lesser 
principal,  accessary,  additional,  or 
-subsidiary !  And  lest  unimagina- 
tive  persons  should  hastily  and  im- 
prudently imagine  that  these  five 
categories  include  all  the  defini- 
tions of  bargains  between  nations, 
let  it  be  at  once  declared  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  very  latest  writers, 
there  are  seventeen  other  sorts,  each 
of  which  is  susceptible  of  individ- 
ual subdivisions  to  an  almost  inde- 
finite extent,  as  will  be  seen  by  a 
reference  to  the  text-books.  These 
seventeen  main  secondary  classifica- 
tions are, — ^treaties  of  peace;  of  guar- 
antee ;  of  protection ;  of  neutrality  ; 
of  alliance  (offensive  or  defensive) ; 
of  friendship ;  of  subsidy ;  of  asso- 
ciation; of  confederation ;  of  limits 
and  frontiers ;  of  cession  or  ex- 
change ;  of  jurisdiction ;  of  naviga- 
tion and  commerce  ;  of  extradition ; 
of  literary,  artistic,  and  industrial 
property ;  of  posts,  telegraphs,  or 
railways ;  and  of  religion  (concor- 
dats). It  will  be  recognised  that 
the  ground  is  laige.  Missionary 
entexprise  is  generally  considered  to 
offer  much  diversity  of  occupation 
to  those  who  follow  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extreme  variety  of 
florte  of  pagans ;  but  really  this  list 
indicates  that  diplomatists  have  be- 
fore them  a  field  of  action  which 
presents  an  almost  equal  choice. 

Now  we  can  go  on  to  the  exam- 
ples of  Eastern  fbrms.  There  are  a 
great  many  of  them  in  the  collec- 
tions of  treaties,  but  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  pick  out  those  which  supply 
the  completest  types  of  the  various 
classes  of  composition.  One  main 
feature  strikes  us  in  them  all; — 
Asiatics  employ  religious  language 
in  their  treaties  with  a  persistence 
and  an  earnestness  of  which  no  ex- 
ample exists  elsewhere ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, they  do  not  limit  them- 
eelvee  to  prayer  and  to  legitimate 
appeals  for  divine  protection, — they 


go  a  very  long  way  farther,  and  mix 
up  official  vanity  and  official  piety 
with  a  thoroughness  of  promiscuity 
which  Europeans  have  never  prac- 
tised with  the  same  perfection  in 
public  documents,  llie  difference 
between  Mussulmans  and  ourselves 
on  this  point  is,  that  what  they  do 
nationally  we  do  individually.  In 
reality  there  is  vastly  more  of  this 
peculiar  mixture  with' us  than  with 
them,  only  we  use  it  differently: 
they  put  it  into  treaties,  while  we 
exhibit  it  in  pews :  with  them  it  is 
an  article  for  state  use  in  dealing 
with  other  countries ;  with  us,  the 
operation  of  amalgamating  vain- 
glory and  devotion  is  triumphantly 
performed  all  over  England  every 
Sunday  morning  by  gentlemen  and 
ladies  acting  for  their  own  account. 
How  much  better  it  would  be  if  we 
left  it  to  the  Government,  as  the 
Turks  do ! 

Of  all  the  models  of  a  purely  ori- 
ental document,  the  renewal  made 
in  1740  of  the  capitulations  between 
France  and  Turkey  is  certainly  the 
most  complete  and  striking ;  of  all 
the  specimens  of  its  class,  it  is  the 
most  florid  and  the  most  exaggerat- 
ed. It  may  therefore  be  indicated 
as  a  thoroughly  typical  example  of 
the  official  phraseology  of  the  East, 
and  its  preamble,  though  it  is  very 
long,  may  be  usefully  translated 
here.  The  document  is  headed  by 
a  star,  and  then  begins  : — 

"  The  Emperor  Sultan  Mahmoud, 
son  of  the  Sultan  Moustapha,  always 
victorious. 

*'  This  is  what  is  ordered  by  this 
glorious  and  imperial  sign,  con- 
queror of  the  world,  this  noble  and 
sublime  mark,  the  efficacity  of  which 
proceeds  from  the  divine  assist- 
ance. 

"  I,  who  by  the  excellence  of  the 
infinite  favours  of  the  Most  High, 
and  by  the  eminence  of  the  mira- 
cles filled  with  benediction  of  the 
chief  of  the  prophets  (to  whom  be 
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the  most  ample  salutations,  as  well 
as  to  his  family  and  his  companions), 
am  the  Saltan  of  the  glorious  Sul- 
tans ;  the  Emperor  of  the  powerful 
Emperors ;  the  distributor  of  crowns 
to  the  CoBToea  who  are  seated  upon 
thrones ;  the  shade  of  God  upon 
earth ;  the  servitor  of  the  two  illus- 
trious and  noble  towns  of  Mecca 
and  Medina,  august  and  sacred 
places,  where  all  Mussulmans  offer 
up  their  prayers ;  the  protector  and 
master  \  of  holy  Jerusalem ;  the 
sovereign  of  the  three  great  towns 
of  Constantinople,  Adrianople,  and 
Brusa,  as  also  of  Damascus,  the 
odour  of  Paradise;  of  Tripoli  in 
Syria ;  of  all  Arabia ;  of  Africa ;  of 
Barca,"  .  .  .  and  eight  other  cities, 
..."  particularly  of  Bagdad,  capi- 
tal of  the  Caliphs ;  of  Erzeroum  the 
delicious,"  .  .  .  and  eleven  other 
places;  "of  the  isles  of  Morea, 
Candia,  Cyprus,  Chio,  and  Bhodes ; 
of  Barbary  and  Ethiopia;  of  the 
war  fortresses  of  Algiers,  Tripoli, 
and  Tunis  ;  of  the  isles  and  shores 
of  the  White  and  the  Blade  Sea ; 
of  the  country  of  ^N'atolia  and  the 
kingdoms  of  Roumelia ;  of  all  Kur- 
distan and  Greece ;  of  Turcomania, 
Tartaiy,  Circassia,  Cabarta,  and 
Georgia;  of  the  noble  tribes  of 
Tartars,  and  of  all  the  hordes  which 
depend  thereon ;  of  Caffa  and  other 
surrounding  districts ;  of  all  Bosnia 
and  its  dependencies;  of  the  fort- 
ress of  Belgrade,  place  of  war;  of 
Servia,  and  also  of  the  fortresses  or 
castles  which  are  there;  of  the 
countries  of  Albania ;  of  all  Wal- 
achia  and  Moldavia,  and  of  the 
forts  and  battlements  which  are  in 
those  provinces ;  possessor,  finally, 
of  a  vast  number  of  towns  and  fort- 
resses, the  names  of  which  it  is 
unnecessaiy  to  enumerate  and  boast 
of  here;  I,  who  am  the  Emperor, 
the  asylum  of  justice,  and  the  king 
of  kings,  the  centre  of  victory,  the 
Sultan  son  of  Sultans,  the  Elmper- 
or  Mahmoud,  son  of  Sultan  Mous- 


tapha,  son  of  Sultan  Muhammcd;  I,, 
who,  by  my  power,  origin  of  felicity, 
am  ornamented  with  the  title  of 
Emperor  of  the  two  Earths,  and,  to 
fill  up  the  gloiy  of  my  Caliphat,  am 
made  illustrious  by  the  title  of  Em- 
peror of  the  two  Seas." 

There  ends  the  description  of  the 
Turkish  monarch :   the  document 
then  turns  westward,  and  begins  to 
designate  the  King  of  France,  who 
is  catalogued  as    follows :    "  The- 
glory  of  the  great  princes  of  thfr 
faith  of  Jestis ;  the  highest  of  the 
great  and  the  magnificent  of  the 
religion  of  the  Messiah;  the  arbi- 
trator and    the    mediator   of  the 
afifairs  of  Christian  nations ;  clothed 
with  the  true  marks  of  honour  and 
of  dignity;    full  of  grandeur,  of 
glory,  and  of  majesty ;  the  Emper- 
or of  France  and  of  the  other  vast 
kingdoms    which  belong  thereto; 
our  most  magnificent,  most  honour- 
ed, sincere,  and  ancient  friend,  Louia 
XV.,  to  whom  may  God  accord  all 
success  and  happiness,  having  sent 
to  our  august  Court,  which  is  the 
seat  of  the  Caliphat" — (here  ^we 
revert  to  Turkey) — "  a  letter  con- 
taining evidences  of  the  most  per- 
fect sincerity,   and    of   the   most 
particular   affection,   candour,  and 
straightforwardness ;  and  the  said 
letter  being  destined  to  our  Sublime 
Porte  of  felicity,  which,  by  the  in- 
finite goodness  of  the  incontestably 
majestic  Supreme  Being,  is  the  asy- 
lum of  the  most  magnificent  Sultans, 
and  of  the  most  respectable  Emper- 
ors ;  the  model  of  Christian  Seig- 
neurs, able,  prudent,  esteemed,  and 
honoured  minister,  Louis,  Marquis  de 
Villeneuve,  his  Councillor  of  State 
and  his  Ambassador  to  our  Porte  of 
felicity  (may   the   end  thereof  be 
filled  up  with  joy),  has  demanded 
the  permission  to  present  and  hand 
in  the  aforesaid  letter,  which  has 
been  granted  to  him  by  our  imperial 
consent,  conformably  to  the  ancient 
usage  of   our  Court;   and  conse- 
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qaently,  the  said  ambassador  hav- 
ing been  admitted  before  our  impe- 
rii throne,  surrounded  with  light 
and  glory,  he  has  given  in  the  afore- 
said letter,  and  has  been  witness 
of  our  Majesty  in  participating  in 
our  power  and  imperial  grace ;  and 
then  the  translation  of  its  loving 
meaning  has  been  presented,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
Ottomans,  at  the  foot  of  our  sublime 
throne,  by  the  channel  of  the  most 
honourable  El  Hadji  Mehemmed 
Pacha,  our  first  Minister ;  the  ab- 
solute interpreter  of  our  ordinances ; 
the  ornament  of  the  world;  the 
preserver  of  good  order  amongst 
peoples ;  the  ordainer  of  the  grades 
of  our  Empire;  the  instrument  of 
the  glory  of  our  crown;  the 
road  of  the  grace  of  royal  ma- 
jesty; the  very  virtuous  Grand 
Vizier;  very  venerable  and  for- 
tunate Minister,  lieutenant  -  gene- 
ral,  whose  power  and  prosperity 
may  Grod  cause  to  triumph  and  to 
endure."  Then  begins  the  treaty, 
which  goes  on  through  eighty-five 
articles,  and  finishes  with  these 
words :  "  On  the  part  of  our 
imperial  Majesty  I  engage  myself, 
under  our  most  sacred  and  most 
inviolable  august  oath,  both  for 
our  sacred  imperial  person  and  for 
our  august  successors,  as  well  as 
for  our  imperial  viziers,  our  honour- 
ed pachasy  and,  geneially,  all  our 
illustrious  servitors  who  have  the 
honour  and  the  felicity  to  be  in  our 
slavery,  that  nothing  shall  ever  be 
permitted  contrary  to  the  present 
articles." 

The  English  capitulations,  which 
were  signed  at  the  Dardanelles  in 
1809,  contain  some  wording  of  the 
same  kind,  but  they  are  not  com- 
parable to  the  foregoing ;  nowhere 
else,  indeed,  do  we  find  another  ex- 
am]^ at  all  approximating  to  the 
superb  bombast  of  this  one.  The 
Peoian  wordings  do  not  approach 
its    outrageous  vanity,  but  speci- 


mens of  them  are  worth  giving.  The 
firman  of  the  Shah  annexed  to  the 
treaty  of  1801  with  Great  Britain 
begins  with  ^'The  earth  is  the 
Lord's.  Our  august  commands 
are  issued  that  the  high  in  rank, 
the  exalted  in  station,  the  great 
rulers,  &c.,  do  cheerfully  comply 
and  execute  the  sense  and  meaning 
of  what  has  been  established."  And 
the  treaty  of  1814  commences  with 
a  sentence  which  merits  mention :  its 
heading  is,  "  Praise  be  to  G^d,  the 
all-perfect  and  all-sufficient.  These 
happy  leaves  are  a  nosegay  plucked 
£rom  the  thomless  garden  of  concord, 
and  tied  by  the  hands  of  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  the  two  great  states  in 
the  form  of  a  definitive  treaty,  in 
which  the  articles  of  firiendship  and 
amity  are  blended."  In  another 
place  a  firman  is  spoken  of  as 
being  '*  equal  to  a  decree  of  fate," 
which  is  a  somewhat  strong  simile, 
even  for  a  Persian.  The  Persian 
style  does  not  grow  modem,  it  keeps 
up  its  local  colour ;  for  even  as  late 
as  the  year  1855,  in  the  treaty  then 
made  with  France,  we  find  the 
following  designations:  ''In  the 
name  of  the  clement  and  mer- 
ciful God.  His  High  Majesty, 
the  Emperor  ^Napoleon,  whose 
elevation  is  like  that  of  the 
planet  Saturn;  to  whom  the  sun 
serves  as  a  standard ;  the  luminous 
star  of  the  firmament  of  crowned 
heads;  the  sun  of  the  heaven  of 
royalty;  the  ornament  of  the  dia- 
dem; the  splendour  of  standards, 
imperial  ensigns;  the  illustrious  and 
liberal  monarch ; — and  his  majesty 
elevated  like  the  planet  Saturn;  the 
sovereign  to  whom  the  sun  serves  as 
a  standard;  whose  splendour  and 
magnificence  are  like  those  of  the 
heavens;  the  Sublime  Sovereign; 
the  Monarch  whose  armies  are  as 
numerous  as  the  stars;  whose  great- 
ness recalls  that  of  Djemschid; 
whose  magnificence  equals  that  of 
Darius,  heir   of   the    crown   and 
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throne  of  the  Keyanians,  the  sub- 
lime and  absolute  Emperor  of  all 
Persia."  It  -will  be  observed,  that 
whereas  the  compliments  paid  to 
himself  by  the  Sultan  are  mainly 
moral  and  territorial,  the  forms  of 
self-adoration  adopted  by  the  Shah 
are  astronomical  and  historical.  It 
would  be  curious  to  follow  up  this 
difference  to  its  roots,  and  to  seek 
out  the  peculiarities  of  national 
character  which  lead  a  Turk  to  talk 
of  his  dominions  and  his  virtues, 
and  a  Persian  to  quote  his  ancestors 
and  the  solar  system. 

The  Chinese  forms  are  very  sim- 
ple :  as,  however,  the  treaties  with 
the  Celestial  Empire  have  all  been 
drafted  by  Europeans,  and  have 
been  simply  signed  by  the  Chinese, 
we  possess  no  specimen  of  their 
diplomatic  formulas,  and  can  only 
judge  their  phrasings  by  such  edicts 
as  have  come  into  our  possession. 
They  are  all  tolerably  alike,  are  very 
practical,  and  the  only  peculiar 
point  about  them  is  that  they  in- 
variably finish  by  the  words,  "  re- 
spect this." 

The  Barbary  States  present  differ- 
ences of  style  which  are  somewhat 
difficult  to  explain  amongst  close 
neighbours  of  analogous  origin.  The 
Bey  of  Tunis  is  alternately  flowery 
and  pious ;  to  France  he  says,  in  his 
treaty  of  1830  :  "In  the  name  of 
the  clement  and  merciful  God. 
This  treaty,  which  fulfils  all  wishes, 
and  which  conciliates,  with  God's 
aid,  so  many  diverse  interests;  has 
been  concluded  between  the  won- 
der of  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  the  Messiah;  the  glory  of 
the  peoples  who  adore  Jesus;  the 
august  offshoot  of  the  blood  of 
kings ;  the  crown  of  monarchs ;  the 
resplendent  object  of  admiration  to 
his  armies  and  his  ministers; — 
Charles  X.,  Emperor  of  France; 
by  the  intennediary  of  his  Consul- 
Cfeneral  and  Charg^  d' Affaires  at 
Turin,  Matthieu  de  Lesseps;  and 


the  prince  of  peoples;  the  chosen 
of  the  great;  issued  from  royal 
blood;  brilliant  with  the  most 
flashing  signs  and  the  sublimest 
virtues ;  Husseim  Pacha  Bey,  Mas- 
ter of  the  Kingdom  of  Africa."  To 
England  the  Bey  has  spoken  in  less 
vivid  but  more  religious  words,  as 
suits  a  nation  of  our  supposed  res- 
pectability. His  declaration  of  April 
1826  isthe  grandest  document  which 
he  has  addressed  to  us ;  and  yet  it 
does  not  get  beyond  these  hynm- 
like  phrases,  "  Praise  be  to  God,  to 
whom  all  things  belong.  By  the 
servant  of  God  Almighty,  whose  par- 
don and  grace  he  implores,  and  in 
whom  he  trusts,  Hassan  Bashaw 
Bey,  Lord  of  the  Eegency  of  Tunis 
and  its  dependencies  in  Africa,  pro- 
tected by  God  and  imploring  His 
pity."  But  when  he  turns  back  to 
the  vain  and  frivolous  French,  the 
Bey  diminishes  the  pious  talk  which 
he  thought  was  so  particularly  fitted 
to  Great  Britain,  and  resumes  per- 
sonal glorifications.  In  the  tele- 
graph convention  of  1859  he  said: 
"Praises  to  God  alone.  The  present 
blessed  convention,  if  it  pleases  God 
in  the  highest,  shall  insure  advan- 
tages to  the  subjects  of  the  two  high 
contracting  parties.  It  has  been  es- 
tablished between  the  veiy  High, 
the  very  Eminent,  the  off^oot  of 
glorious  sovereigns;  the  susfainer 
of  great  princes ;  who  is  obeyed  by 
swords  and  pens ;  His  High  Ma- 
jesty, ISTapoleon  IIL,  Emperor  of 
the  French,  represented  by,  &c., 
and  His  Highness,  the  descendant 
of  generous  princes;  the  I^ect  of 
the  Emirs ;  the  very  High  Mouchir 
Mohammed-el-Sadoc,  Bashaw  Bey, 
possessor  of  the  Kingdom  of  Txmis." 
The  allusion  to  the  obedience  of 
swords  and  pens,  to  the  entire  sub- 
servience of  steel  in  its  most  an- 
cient and  its  most  modem  form,  in 
its  two  most  distant  and  distinct 
aspects  of  destruction  and  creation, 
is  worthy  of  all  our  admiration.    In 
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Morocco,  fonns  are  still  more  reli- 
gious and  still  less  pompous  3  they 
have  a  certain  character  of  calm, 
which  distinguishes  them  from  all 
others.  The  English  treaty  of  1 79 1 
is  a  fair  example  of  them;  it  says : 
''  Praise  be  to  God  alone.  This  is  a 
copy  of  the  writing  of  the  treaties 
of  peace  between  the  Lord  of  the 
Faithful ;  who  is  crowned  Defender 
of  the  Law,  by  the  grace  of  God  of 
the  uniyereHEtl  world,  that  his  pros- 
perity may  never  be  at  an  end; 
^lahomed-el-Mehidi-el-Yasdd,  whom 
God  has  crowned  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  that  his  fame  may  be 
continued  to  be  named  in  his  do- 
minions; and  George  the  Third, 
King  of  England,  in  forty- three 
artides," — ^and  this  is  marked  with  a 
round  seal  bearing  the  words,  "  God 
of  truth,  crown  the  truth.  There 
is  only  one  God,  and  the  Prophet 
Mahomet  sent  of  God."  The  Dej 
of  Algiers  was  the  most  laconic  of 
the  potentates  of  the  Mediterranean 
shore.  When  he  confirmed,  in  1805, 
the  treaties  which  his  predecessors 
had  made  with  France,  he  did  it  in 
these  simple  words :  ''  The  object 
of  the  present  writing  is  what 
follows.  Mustapha  Pasha  having 
been  put  to  death,  and  his  soul 
having  passed  to  eternity,  and  His 
Highness  Ahmed  Pasha  (whose  de- 
sires may  Crod  fulfil)  having  re- 
placed bun  in  the  dignity  of  Dey, 
the  friendship,  peace,  and  good  in- 
telligence between  us,  the  French 
nation  and  its  Emperor,  have  been 
maintained  and  confirmed  conform- 
ahly  to  the  ancient  treaties."  And 
in  1814  an  analogous  declaration 
was  sent  to  France  in  the  following 
terms:  ''In  the  present  year  the 
chief  of  the  French  Government, 
Bonaparte,  having  abdicated,  Louis 
XVliL,  of  the  ancient  race  of 
Jdngs  (may  his  end  be  happy)  has 
been  elected  Padishah  in  his  stead. 
May  you,  Prince,  by  the  aid  of 
Jesos,   Son  of  Mary,  occupy  the 


throne  of  power  with  glory  and 
felicity."  Then  follows  a  confirma- 
tion of  existing  treaties. 

The  same  constant  public  invo- 
cation of  religion  comes  out  again 
in  the  finnan  of  the  Imaun  of  Sana, 
confirming,  in  1824,  the  privileges 
of  the  French  in  his  dominions.  He 
says :  ''  In  the  name  of  the  clement 
and  merciful  God.  By  our  gene- 
rous and  noble  writings  we  insure 
and  confirm  to  the  French  the  pri- 
vileges which  were  granted  to  them 
by  our  illustrious  ancestors,  and 
which  they  have  enjoyed  for  long 
years  in  our  flourishing  town  of 
Moka,  the  protected  of  God ; "  .  .  . 
and  it  ends, — "  God  suffices  to  us ; 
we  accept  His  will." 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  Eng- 
lish treaties  with  the  Arab  tribes 
round  Aden,  we  get  into  a  totally 
new  class  of  diplomatic  literature ; 
we  discover  forms  which  are  essen- 
tially proper  to  the  district,  and 
which  possess  a  local  perfume  of 
the  distinctest  character.  The 
treaty  of  2d  February  1839,  with 
the  chief  of  the  Abdalecs,  is  a  good 
specimen  of  those  singularly  straight- 
spoken  documents  : — "  From  this 
day,  and  the  future,  Syed  Maho- 
med Houssain  bin  West  bin  Ha- 
med  Suffiun  gives  this  promise  to 
Commander  Haines,  gentleman,  on 
his  own  head,  in  the  presence  of 
God,  that  there  shall  be  friendship, 
lasting  friendship,  and  peace,  and 
everjrthing  good,  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Abdalees.  I  promise 
no  wrong  or  insult  shall  be  done, 
but  it  shall  be  peace ;  and  the  Brit- 
ish Goveriiment  agrees  to  the  same. 
Sultan  Mahomed  Houssain  and  all 
interior  sultans  agree  to  this,  and 
I  am  responsible.  All  those  even 
on  the  roads  to  the  interior  shall  be 
kept  from  molesting  any  one  by  me, 
as  they  were  when  Sultan  M.  Hous- 
sain possessed  Aden.  This  is  agreed 
upon  between  me  and  Commander 
Haines  on  the  part  of  Government ; 
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and  I  promise  to  do  even  more  than 
I  have  hitherto  done,  please  God. 
I  require  respect  from  Commander 
Haines  in  return,  and  more  than 
before,  if  possible."  The  French, 
however,  obtained  a  far  simpler  bar- 
gain than  even  this  when  they  made 
peace  with  the  King  of  Guoy  (Sene- 
gal) in  1858.  That  beaten  poten- 
tate contented  himself  with  saying  : 
"The  King  of  Guoy,  recognising 
that  without  an  alliance  with  the 
French  there  can  be  notliing  but 
ruin  and  misery  for  himself  and  his 
family,  demands  peace,  and  gives 
up  to  France  all  the  territory  be- 
tween Bakel  and  the  Fal^m^." 

One  more  specimen  from  the  other 
side  of  the  world  is  worth  mention- 
ing, before  we  close  the  list  of  ex- 
otic forms.  When  the  Grand- Judge 
of  Tahiti,  Paofai,  accepted  the 
French  protectorate  of  his  country, 
he  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
Admiral  Dupetit  -  Thouars :  "  Mr 
Admiral,  I  salute  and  felicitate  you 
on  your  arrival  at  Tahiti.  This  is 
what  I  want  to  say  to  you.  I  ap- 
prove very  much  that  the  King  of 
France  takes  Tahiti  under  his  pro- 
tection. I  am  satisfied  because  the 
demand  has  been  made.  I  wish 
you  to  consider  me  as  having  writ- 
ten my  name  at  the  bottom  of  that 
demand.  K  you  do  not  admit  this, 
I  shall  be  annoyed." 

All  these  examples,  both  Eu- 
ropean and  African  or  Asiatic,  pre- 
sent characters  which  justify  us  in 
including  diplomatic  forms  amongst 
the  signs  of  the  pride  of  nations. 
But  as  we  could  not  got  on  at  all 
without  these  forms;  as  the  self- 
glorifying  aspect  which  they  so  fre- 
quently assume  is  not  in  any  way 
essential  to  themselves,  but  is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  uses  which  they  are 
made  to  serve  by  kings,  ministers, 
anddiplomatists, — ^weought  perhaps 


to  regard  them  rather  as  a  necessary 
article  which  is  spoiled  by  the  way 
it  is  handled,  than  as  one  of  the 
inherent  follies  of  the  world.     This 
view,  indeed,  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  vanity  damages  a  good 
many  other  things  as  well  as  forms  ; 
all  kinds  of  talents,  small  and  great 
— ^from  billiards,  rope-dancing,  and 
swallowing  knives,  to  oratory,  "salt- 
ing mines,"  cookery,  and  statesman- 
ship—lead straight  to  vanity;  the 
ownership  of  such  purely  accidental 
qualities  of  beauty,  rank,  or  money, 
the  possession  of  a  good  tailor,  of  a 
particular  umbrella,  of  an  unpublish- 
ed chignon,  are  stUl  more  productive 
of  the  same  result.   All  that  we  can 
say  of  forms,  then,    is,  that  they 
constitute  no  exception  to  the  uni- 
versal rule ;  that  the  vanity  which 
we  put  so  abundantly  into  every- 
thing around  us  springs  up  in  them 
as  in  all  else.     The  fault  is  in  our- 
selves, not  in  the  gifts  which  we 
possess,  or  in  the  tools  which  we 
employ.    Bossuet  and  M.  J.  Ch^nier 
have  told  us  this  everlasting  truth 
in  words  which  are  worth  remem- 
bering: they  said,  the  first,    that 
"  though  God  and  nature  have  made 
men  equal  in  forming  them  of  the 
same  mud,  human  vanity  cannot 
suffer  this  equality;"  the  second, 
that  "all  is  vanity,  including  ma- 
jesty, and  even  love,  which  is  a  pity." 
We  cannot,  then,  expect  to  exclude 
forms  from  its  misceUaneous  action. 
Vanity  will  live  on;   forms   will 
continue  to  be  employed  ;Iwe -can 
but  indulge  the  hope  that  the  two 
may  be  kept  more  apart  as  time  goes 
on,  and  that  the  men  whose  trade  it 
is  to  utilise  the  international  ele- 
ments of  forms  will  endeavour  to  re- 
member, in  their  application  of  them, 
that  "  everything  on  earth  is  vanity, 
except  the  good  we  do  there," 
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The  rivals  and  contemporaries  of 
iho  late  Lord  Campbell,  when  in- 
formed that  it  was  the  intention  of 
that  learned  lord  to  write  their  lives, 
complained,  with  as  much  of  bit- 
terness as  hmnonr,  that  he  had 
added  a  new  pang  to  the  terrors  of 
death.  The  Lives  of  Lyndhurst  and 
Erongham  contained  a  faithful  re- 
cord of  all  that  a  jealous  rival  would 
be  most  likely  to  note  with  avidity; 
and  shortly  after  its  appearance, 
the  uses  of  autobiography  were 
amusingly  illustrated,  when  Lord 
Brougham,  by  the  aid  of  his  execu- 
tors, was  enabled  from  the  tomb  to 
reply  upon  his  noble  friend,  give 
his  own  version  of  his  career,  and 
impeach  the  evidence  of  the  witness 
against  him  by  arraigning  his  mo- 
tives. Literature,  however,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  gained  in 
dignity  or  usefulness  in  that  singu- 
lar exhibition. 

Autobiographies  worthily  under- 
taken, especially  of  men  whose 
fame  rests  upon  abstract  specula- 
tion, are  really  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  literature.  They  disclose 
to  us,  with  many  intrinsic  guaran- 
tees of  truthfulness  which  ordinary 
biographies  do  not  possess,  the  for- 
mation of  character  and  mind,  and 
the  degree  in  which  capacities  so 
obtained  were  adapted  to,  or  con- 
trolled by,  the  opportunities  of  life. 
There  are  several  public  men  of  the 
present  day,  whose  lives,  written 
by  themselves,  would  be  of  intense 
and  absorbing  interest  to  those  who 
survive  them.  And  where  the  mo- 
tive of  antobic>graphy  is  so  evidently 
in  the  interests  of  the  public,  as  is 
this  of  the  late  Mr  MUl,  it  is  due 
to  the  memory  of  a  great  and  dis- 
^guished  man  to  judge  it  with 


impartiality,  treating  it  in  the  spirit- 
of  the  bequest,  regarding  the  in- 
terest of  the  "  experiment  in  life  **' 
as  superior  to  the  record  of  its 
merely  personal  vicissitudes,  i^o 
one  could  have  given  this  narrative 
if  Mr  ]\Iill  had  not  done  so;  and 
both  the  motive  for  doing  so,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
accomplished,  are  proofs  of  the 
truthful  character  and  purposes  of 
its  author,  and  are  entitled  to  a 
grateful  recognition  of  their  fidel- 
ity and  public  spirit.  Mr  Mill's- 
account  of  his  life  is  simple  and 
truthful,  and  free  from  all  conscious 
egoism  or  self-assertion  :  he  nar- 
rates his  education  and  his  career, 
and  leaves  posterity  to  take  warn- 
ing or  encouragement  according  to 
its  conscience  and  its  judgment. 

It  is  a  marvellous  story :  the  his- 
tory  of  a  life  which  from  the  first- 
was  isolated  from  mankind  and 
human  influences — of  a  mind  which 
was  artificially  isolated  from  the 
very  nature  in  which  it  was  em- 
bedded— of  a  training  which  was. 
forced,  unnatural,  and  severe,  and 
which  crushed  or  stunted  as  much  as 
it  developed.  Apparently  fix)m  the 
cradle  the  object  which  the  elder 
Mill  set  before  him  was  to  produce 
an  intellect  in  its  hardest,  nudest. 
form,  free  from  all  alloy  of  human; 
feelings,  whether  of  an  animal  or 
spiritual  nature;  which  should  be 
developed  so  as  to  be  a  quarter  of 
a  century  in  advance  of  its  age; 
which  should  stand  apart  from  so- 
ciety and  its  influences,  from  human 
nature  and  its  contamination,  the 
d^tined  invader  of  the  whole  exist- 
ing principles  and  organisation  of 
society ;  and  which  should  correct, 
as  with  a  rod  of  iron,  the  strange 
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misconceptions,  the  false  ideas,  and 
the  pernicious  institutions  which 
society  had  unconsciously  formed 
and  carelessly  cherished. 

The  childhood  of  Mr  Mill  strikes 
us  as  inexpressibly  sad.  The  central 
figure  of  the  family  group  is  a  stern, 
austere,  uncompromising  Scotch- 
man, whose  inward  repression  of 
faith,  and  outward  struggles  with 
pecuniary  difficulty,  had  hardened  a 
nature  which  joined  a  vigorous  un- 
derstanding to  a  very  contracted 
sympathy.  We  hear  nothing  of 
the  mother;  as  for  the  numerous 
brothers  and  sisters,  they  are  dis- 
missed with  slight  observation  upon 
their  childhood,  and  are  never  again 
referred  to.  Nor  were  any  of  them 
known  or  heard  of  in  society. 
Their  teaching  was  confided  to  the 
child  who  was  their  elder  brother, 
and  he  was  responsible  to  his  father 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  re- 
peated their  lessons,  as  well  as  for 
the  way  in  which  he  learned  liis 
own.  Such  teaching  was,  as  Mr 
Mill  himself  says,  "  very  inefficient 
as  teaching  j  and  I  well  know  that  the 
relation  between  teacher  and  taught 
is  not  a  good  moral  discipline  to 
either."  The  probability  is  that 
they  grew  up  in  the  ordinary  and 
healthy  way,  with  more  of  maternal 
care  and  less  exaction  from  the 
father,  and  that  between  them  and 
young  Mill  there  was  little  love 
lost.  The  father  evidently  reserved 
to  himself  the  eldest  son,  whose 
abilities  and  mind  attracted  his 
favour,  in  order,  by  dint  of  the  most 
resolute  and  pertinacious  effort,  to 
form  and  endow  intellect  in  its 
highest  and  most  isolated  form.  In 
the  attempt  to  do  so,  he  made,  in 
our  opinion,  as  unflinching  and  un- 
justifiable an  experiment  as  one 
human  being  ever  yet  made  upon 
the  life  of  another.  That  experi- 
ment was  begun  before  the  child 
was  fairly  out  of  the  cradle ;  and 
^e  have  preserved  to  us  an  exact 


record  of  the  successive  steps  by 
which  it  was  effected. 

Mr  Mill  had  no  remembrance  of 
the  time  when  he  began  to  learn 
Greek,  but  was  told  that  it  was  at 
the  age  of  three  years.  From  three 
to  seven  a  list  of  Greek  authors  is 
given  which  he  was  bound  to  read 
and  digest;  his  father  demanding 
in  all  things  ''  not  only  the  utmost 
that  I  could  do,  but  much  that  I 
could  by  no  possibility  have  done." 
His  infantine  recreations  were  to 
walk  with  his  father,  narrating  to 
him  the  substance  of  his  last  day's 
reading.  A  number  of  English  his- 
tories were  a  substitute  for  child- 
ish play,  and  the  story  of  the 
American  war  inspired  his  infantine 
fancy  with  the  feeling  of  national 
partisanship,  until  he  was  set  light 
by  his  father,  and  the  instinctive 
sympathy  with  his  countrymen  was 
crushed  by  the  domineering  con- 
victions of  his  hard-headed  parent 
The  heavier  studies  of  this  unfortu- 
nate child  included  theories  of  Eng- 
lish government,  the  vicissitudes  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  accounts 
of  great  men  exhibiting  energy  and 
resource  in  struggling  against  tin- 
usual  difficulties:  "Of  children's 
books  any  more  than  of  playthings 
I  had  scarcely  any,  except  an  occa- 
sional gift  from  a  relation  or  ac- 
quaintance.'' From  eight  to  twelve 
a  long  list  of  Latin  books  taxed  his 
energies  and  employed  his  time. 
Greek  poets,  Aristotle,  geometry 
and  algebra,  the  differential  cal- 
culus, and  other  portions  of  the 
higher  mathematics,  were  thrown 
in  so  that  no  time  should  be  lost. 
In  reference  to  mathematics  he  was 
under  this  additional  difficulty  that 
his  &ther  had  forgotten  them,  and 
was  unable  to  give  him  the  neces- 
sary aid.  True,  however,  to  his 
principle  of  demanding  "  that  which 
could  by  no  possibility  be  done," 
the  father  continually  visited  his 
displeasure  upon  the  son's  inability 
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to  solve  problems,  \?Iiicli  were  im- 
possible, as  the  son  is  careful  to 
record,  throTzgh  want  of  the  neces- 
sary preTions  knowledge.  Time, 
howeyer,  pressed ;  for  when  the  de- 
termined object — before  which  all 
instincts  and  motives,  even  those 
of  humanity,  must  be  sternly  re- 
pressed— ^18  to  train  a  mind  which 
shall  be  ''  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
advance,"  even  infantine  minutes 
are  precious.  Accordingly,  Homan, 
Grecian,  and  ancient  universal  his- 
tory abaorbed  his  hours  of  recrea- 
tion. In  his  eleventh  and  twelfth 
year  he  wrote  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment, besides  other  works,  as  much 
of  a  history  of  the  Eoman  govern- 
ment as  would  have  made  an  octavo 
volume,  discussing  all  constitution- 
al points,  vindicating  the  agrarian 
laws,  and  upholding  the  Eoman  de- 
mocratic party.  Compulsory  verse 
composition  completed  this  bill  of 
child-fare,  which  it  must  be  admit- 
ted was  one  of  overflowing  liberality. 
We  must  add,  however,  that  one  of 
his  greatest  amusements  was  ex- 
perimental science  without  the  ad- 
vantage of  experiments ;  and  he  de- 
voured treatises  on  chemistry  with- 
out attending  a  lecture  or  seeing  an 
experiment.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
he  waa  advanced  to  the  science  of 
logic,  beginning  with  the  Organon. 
He  read  at  the  same  time  several  of 
the  Latin  treatises  on  the  scholastic 
logic,  giving  each  day  to  his  father 
during  his  walks  a  minute  account 
of  what  he  had  read.  Both  father 
and  son  recognised  the  value  of  an 
eady  practicsl  familiarity  with  the 
sehool  logic.  ''The  first  intellec- 
tual operation  in  which  I  arrived  at 
any  proficiency  was  dissecting  a  bad 
argument  and  finding  in  what  part 
the  fiBLQacy  lay ;  and  though  what- 
ever capacity  of  this  sort  I  attained 
waa  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  an 
intellectual  exercise  in  which  I  was 
most  perseveringly  drilled  by  my 
father,  yet  it  is  also  true  that  the 


school  logic,  and  the  mental  habits 
acquired  in  studying  it,  were  among 
the  principal  instruments  in  this 
drilling."  Numerous  Latin  and 
Greek  authors  of  the  higher  order 
were  also  read  by  him  at  this  time ; 
and  the  book  which  contributed 
largely  to  his  education  was  his 
father's  History  of  India,  published 
in  1818,  when  Mill  was  twelve  years 
old.  In  fact,  the  chief  work  of  his 
twelfth  year  was  to  assist  in  the 
publication  of  this  book.  Next 
year,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was 
taken  through  a  complete  course  of 
political  economy,  the  father  deliv- 
ering lectures  during  their  walks, 
the  son  giving  a  written  account  of 
them  the  next  day.  In  reading 
Adam  Smith,  his  father  made  him 
apply  the  superior  lights  of  Ricardo 
in  order  to  detect  what  was  fallaci- 
ous in  argument  or  erroneous  in 
conclusion.  ''  Such  a  mode  of  in- 
struction was  excellently  calculated 
to  form  a  thinker,  but  it  required  to 
be  worked  by  a  thinker  as  close  and 
vigorous  as  my  father.  The  path 
was  a  thorny  one  even^to  him,  and 
I  am  sure  it  was  so  to  me,  notwith- 
standing the  strong  interest  I  took 
in  the  subject.  He  was  often  and 
much  beyond  reason  provoked  by 
my  failures  in  cases  where  success 
could  not  have  been  expected  ;  but 
in  the  main  his  method  was  right, 
and  it  succeeded.'' 

Next  year,  when  the  young  Mill 
had  reached  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
left  England  for  more  than  twelve 
months ;  ''  and  after  my  return, 
though  my  studies  went  on  under 
my  fathers  general  direction,  he 
was  no  longer  my  schoolmaster." 

The  purely  educational  experi- 
ment, the  endeavour  to  stimulate 
by  unnatural  forcing  the  growth  of 
pure  intellect,  was  fiiished  at  four- 
teen. Throughout  the  whole  of 
that  time  the  successive  stages  of 
forced  precocity  had  been  such 
that  neither  school  nor  school  life 
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vras  possible.  Tho  cliild  was  never 
£t  to  mix  with  children;  he  had 
absorbed  and  assimilated  knowledge 
at  a  rate  and  in  quantities  which 
would,  unless  Mr  Mill's  recollec- 
tions are  altogether  exaggerated, 
have  made  schoolmasters  eject  him 
with  terror  from  their  schools.  He 
lived  in  a  world  of  abstract  princi- 
ples and  elaborate  theories.  Fit  to 
•converse  on  even  terms  with  his 
father's  friends,  David  Eicardo, 
Joseph  Hume,  and  Mr  Eentham,  he 
<sould  neither  play  a  game  nor  form 
•a  friendship.  In  him  metaphysics 
And  analysis  were  incarnate ;  but  the 
gulf  between  him  and  the  world  in 
which  he  lived  was  already  impass- 
able. Common-sense  and  current  ex- 
perience were  absent ;  the  hand  and 
the  heart  were  untaught ;  manners 
were  unformed ;  while  the  feelings 
which  flow  from  society  and  the 
intercourse  of  lives — the  instincts 
which  are  bom  in  us,  or  flow  from 
contact  with  nature  —  were  to  all 
appearance  stamped  out  of  his  very 
being  by  the  iron  heel  of  his 
father. 

The  effect  of  the  education  to 
the  age  of  fourteen  shows,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Mill,  the  ease  with 
which  knowledge,  in  what  are  con- 
sidered the  higher  brandies  of 
education,  can  be  imparted  dur- 
ing childhood.  He  denies  that  he 
was  by  nature  extremely  quick  of 
apprehension,  or  possessed  a  very 
accurate  and  retentive  memory, 
or  was  of  a  remarkably  active  and 
energetic  character.  In  those  nat- 
ural gifts  he  describes  liimself  as 
rather  below  than  above  par. 

"Mine,  however,  was  not  an 
education  of  cram.  My  father 
never  permitted  anything  which  I 
learnt  to  degenerate  into  a  mere 
exercise  of  memory.  He  strove  to 
make  the  understanding  not  only 
go  along  with  every  step  of  the 
teaching,  but  if  possible  precede  it. 
Anything  which  could  be  found 


out  by  thinking  I  never  was  told 
until  I  had  exhausted  my  efforts  to 
^di  it  out  for  myself.''  This  asser- 
tion, together  with  the  statement 
that  after  the  age  of  seven,  the 
greater  part  of  every  day  was  con- 
sumed in  teaching  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  incline  us  to  receive  with 
considerable  doubt  and  hesitation 
the  enormous  list  of  books  and  sub- 
jects said  to  have  been  mastered 
during  his  childhood. 

His  father  most  anxiously  guard- 
ed him  against  self-conceit,  keeping 
him  out  of  the  way  of  hearing 
himself  praised,  or  being  led  to 
make  self  -  flattering  comparisons 
between  himself  and  others.  Mill 
asserts  with  confidence  that  he  did 
not  estimate  himself  at  all,  either 
highly  or  lowly ;  his  father  having 
completely  succeeded  in  preserving 
him  from  the* sort  of  influences 
which  he  so  much  dreaded.  But 
Mr  Mill  describes  "  the  impression 
of  various  persons  who  saw  me  in 
my  childhood.  They,  as  I  have 
since  found,  thought  me  greatly 
and  disagreeably  self  -  conceited  ; 
probably  because  I  was  disputa- 
tious, and  did  not  scruple  to  give 
direct  contradictions  to  things 
which  I  heard  said.  I  suppose  I 
acquired  this  bad  habit  from  having 
been  encouraged  in  an  unusual 
degree  to  talk  on  matters  beyond 
my  age,  and  with  grown  persons, 
while  I  never  had  inculcated  in  me 
the  usual  respect  for  them.  My 
father  did  not  correct  this  ill-breed- 
ing and  impertinence,  probably 
from  not  being  aware  of  it ;  for  I 
was  always  too  much  in  awe  of 
him  to  be  otherwise  than  extremely 
subdued  and  quiet  in  his  presence." 

It  was  at  the  clo^e  of  this  child- 
hood education,  on  the  eve  of  going 
abroad,  that  his  father  (the  very 
place  vx  Hyde  Park  where  he  did 
80  being  remembered  by  the  son  all 
his  life)  pointed  out  to  him  the 
superiority  over  all  his  contempo- 
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laries  which  he  had  derived  from 
his  training.  The  son  felt  that 
what  his  father  said  respecting  his 
pecixliar  advantages  "  was  exactly 
the  truth  and  common-sense  of  the 
matter,  and  it  fixed  his  opinion  and 
feeling  from  that  time  forward." 
The  fiankness  of  this  statement 
is  well  home  out  by  several  pas- 
sages in  his  hook.  There  is  abun- 
d^t  evidence  in  the  exaggerated 
recollection  of  his  childish  achieve- 
mentB,  in  the  implied  meaning  of 
his  exalted  compliments  to  his  wife, 
in  the  estimate  of  his  books,  in  his 
remarks  npon  his  official  relations 
and  his  relations  to  society,  that 
notwithstanding  some  self-deprecia- 
tory observations,  a  consuming  but 
not  altogether  obtrusive  vanity  had 
been  developed  during  his  child- 
hood, and  remained  as  the  basis  of 
his  character  through  life. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  negative 
side  of  this  marvellous  training. 
The  child  was  carefully  kept  from 
intercourse  with  other  boys,  in 
order  to  escape  "  the  contagion  of 
vulgar  modes  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing." He  paid  the  price  of  inferi- 
ority in  schoolboy  accomplishments. 
He  had  no  holidays,  and  no  boy 
companions.  His  daily  leisure  for 
amusement  was  devoted  to  occupa- 
tions of  a  bookish  turn.  He  was 
through  life  inexpert  in  anything 
requiring  manual  dexterity,  —  his 
mind  as  well  as  his  hands  did  its 
work  very  lamely  when  applied  to 
practical  details,  and  he  "  was  con- 
stantly meriting  reproof  by  inat- 
tention, inobservance,  and  general 
slackness  of  mind  in  matters  of 
daily  life."  His  education  was 
limited  to  training  him  to  know 
rather  than  to  do.  The  son's  de- 
ficiencies arose  from  absence  of 
school  life ;  yet,  both  as  a  boy  and 
as  a  youth,  he  smarted  incessantly 
under  his  father's  severe  admoni- 
tions. "  Here,  as  well  as  in  some 
other    points   in   my   tuition,    he 


seems  to  have  expected  effects  with- 
out causes." 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  state 
of  more  complete  isolation  from  the 
life  and  the  world  which  he  was  in- 
tended to  regenerate.  He  was  cast 
from  his  father's  workshop,  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  fashioned,  upon  a 
world  of  which  he  knew  nothing  in 
its  ordinary  experiences,  daily  life, 
and  natural  human  interests  and  sym- 
pathies. The  power  of  knowing  men 
aud  characters,  of  understanding  the 
real  nature  which  had  been  crushed 
out  of  him,  was  lost  and  never  after- 
wards acquired.  In  later  life  he 
knew  no  more  of  men  and  women 
than  at  fourteen  he  knew  of  school- 
boys. 

The  whole  moral  influence  which 
centred  upon  the  child  appears,  so 
far  as  this  Autobiography  reveals  it, 
to  have  been  exercised  by  the  father. 
The  mother's  influence,  at  all  events, 
is  not  remembered..    The  brothers 
and  sisters  are  recalled  as  the  un- 
willing victims  of  his  instruction, 
who  bored  him  and  probably  dis- 
liked him.      Of    companions   and 
playfellows  ho  had  none.  The  father 
was  ubiquitous,  bent  on  moulding 
him,  never  relaxing  his  vigilance. 
''My  father's  senses  and    n;ental 
faculties  were  always  on  the  alert ; 
he  carried  decision  and  energy  of 
character  in  his  whole  manner,  and 
into  every  action  of  life,  and  this  as 
much  as  his  talents  contributed  to 
the    strong    impression  which   ho 
always  made  upon  those  with  whom 
he  came    into    personal    contact." 
Mill  describes  his  father  as  having 
produced  an  enormous  effect  upon 
his  character.    He^avely  exhorted 
or  sternly  reproved  conduct  with  a 
view  to   "justice,   temperance  (to 
which  he  gave  a  very  extended  ap- 
plication),   veracity,    perseverance, 
readiness  -to  encounter  pain,   and 
especially  labour — regard    for   the 
public  good,  estimation  of  peraons 
according  to  their  merits,  and   of 
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things  according  to  their  intrinsic 
usefulness,  a  life  of  exertion  in  contra- 
diction to  one  of  self-indulgent  ease 
and  sloth."  He  was  not  insensible 
to  pleasure,  but  he  attributed  the 
greater  number  of  the  miscarriages 
in  life  to  the  overvaluing  of  pleasure. 
He  thought  human  life  a  poor  thing 
at  best,  after  the  freshness  of  youth 
and  of  unsatisfied  curiosity  had  gone 
by.  For  passionate  emotions  of  all 
sorts  he  professed  the  greatest  con- 
tempt. Feelings,  as  such,  were  no 
proper  subjects  of  praise  or  blame  ] 
even  a  feeling  of  duty  as  a  motive 
did  not  mitigate  the  severity  of  his. 
censure  upon  what  he  considered  a 
bad  action.  He  was  constitutionally 
irritable  ;  and  Mr  Mill  says  "  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  true  pity  for 
a  father  who  did  and  strove  to  do  so 
much  for  his  children,  who  would 
have  so  valued  their  affection,  yet 
who  must  have  been  constantly 
feeling  that  fear  of  him  was  drying 
it  up  at  its  source.  This  was  no  long- 
er the  case  later  in  life  and  with  his 
younger  children — they  loved  him 
tenderly ;  and  if  I  cannot  say  as  much 
of  myself,  I  was  always  loyally  de- 
voted to  him."  Mr  Mill  pointedly 
says  that  he  rejoices  "in  the  de- 
cline of  the  old  brutal  and  tyrannical 
system  of  teaching ; "  that  fear  ought 
not  to  be  the  main  element  in  edu- 
cation j  and  that  when  it  predomi- 
nates so  as  to  preclude  love  and  seal 
up  the  fountains  of  frank  communi- 
cativeness in  the  child's  nature,  it 
is  an  evil  which  detracts  from  the 
other  educational  benefits  which 
may  have  been  received 

The  father  looked  upon  religion 
''  as  the  greatest  enemy  of  morality, 
first  by  setting  up  fictitious  excel- 
lences— ^belief  in  creeds,  devotional 
feelings^  and  ceremonies  not  con- 
nected with  the  good  of  human 
kind — and  causing  them  .to  be  ac- 
cepted as  substitutes  for  genuine 
virtues ;  but  above  all,  by  radically 
dtiating  the  subject  of  morals." 


Accordingly,  Mill  was  brought  up 
from  the  first  without  any  religious 
belief.  His  father  considered  that 
the  creed  of  Christianity  embodied 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  wickedness  in 
the  conception  which  it  .presented 
of  God.  Mill  describes  himself  as 
one  of  the  very  few  examples  in 
this  country  of  one  who  has  not 
thrown  off  religious  belief,  but  never 
had  it.  "  I  grew  up  in  a  negative 
state  with  regard  to  it.  I  looked 
upon  the  modem  exactly  as  I  did 
upon  the  ancient  religion,  as  some- 
thing which  in  no  way  concerned 
me.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  more 
strange  that  English  people  should 
believe  what  I  did  not  than  that  the 
men  whom  I  read  of  in  Herodotus 
should  have  done  so."  The  father, 
while  implanting  in  the  son  an 
opinion  contrary  to  that  of  the 
world,  thought  it  necessary  to  give 
it  as  one  which  could  not  be  pni- 
debtly  avowed.  To  the  last,  people 
were  in  doubt  as  to  the  late  Mr 
Mill's  religious  belief  or  disbelief. 
He  refused  to  say  anything  alx>ut  it 
at  his  election  at  Westminster.  This 
Autobiography  dispels  all  obscurity 
upon  the  subject,  and  adds,  that 
"  the  world  would  be  astonished  if 
it  knew  how  great  a  proportion  of 
its  greatest  ornaments,  of  those  most 
distinguished  even  in  popular  esti- 
mation for  wisdom  and  virtue,  are 
complete  sceptics  in  religion." 

It  is  easy  to  see  from  the  record 
of  this  education  what  the  father's 
training  had  effected  in  point  of 
formation  or  development.  The 
subsequent  years  of  life  must  be 
consulted  in  order  to  see  what  that 
training  had  crushed  or  smothered. 
Had  his  education  been  allowed  to 
proceed  in  the  ordinary  healthy 
course,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  Mill's  life  would  have  been 
fuller,  happier,  and  more  useful  than 
it  was.  He  had  the  ardent  sympa- 
thies, the  imaginative  faculty,  tiie 
love  of  nature,  and  the  disposition 
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to  Tronhip  and  revere  "which  would 
have  united  him  to  his  kind.  His 
father  foiled  to  crush  them  out,  but 
he  fixed  a  gulf  between  his  son  and 
(he  world  which  was  never  after- 
wards passed  or  passable ;  he  made 
a  gap  in  the  child's  character  and 
capacities  which  was  never  after- 
wards filled  up.  Mill  went  through 
life  fitted  to  excel  in  the  pursuit  of 
abstract  science ;  but  hopelessly 
wrong  in  his  estimate  of  men  and 
women,  and  unversed  in  practical 
life. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  the  pupil 
left  his  father's  house  and  entered 
the  world.  No  youth  ever  embarked 
on  the  voyage  of  life  so  singularly 
equipped.  The  abnormal  develop- 
ment of  intellect,  joined  to  singu- 
lar ignorance  of  life  and  all  its 
incidents,  rendered  him  a  por- 
tent ;  but  the  fact  that  a  rich  vein 
of  poetry,  and  a  real  tenderness 
of  nature,  lay  beneath,  oppressed 
but  not  driven  out  by  the  iron  dis- 
cipline he  had  endured,  gives  the 
real  and  enduring  interest  to  the 
subsequent  pages  of  the  book.  A 
yearns  residence  in  France  under  the 
care  of  Mr  Bentham's  brother,  varied 
by  an  excursion  to  the  Pyrenees, 
where  "  the  mountain  scenery  made 
the  deepest  impression  on  me,  and 
<^Te  a  colour  to  my  tastes  through 
life,"  afforded  an  opportunity  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  French 
language  and  literature,  and  attend- 
ing lectures  on  chemistry,  zoology, 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  sciences. 
The  frank  sociability  and  amiability 
of  French  personal  intercourse  evi- 
dently delighted  him ;  and  he  con- 
tnated  French  sentiment  and  sym- 
pathy with  what  he'  subsequently 
discovered  to  be  the  apathy  and  in- 
difference of  Englishmen. 

From  the  age  of  fifteen  onwards, 
when  he  first  read  Bentham  and 
helped  to  start  the  *  Westminster 
Beview,'  he  had  what  might  be 
called  an  object  in  life — ^to  be  a 
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reformer  of  the  world.  For  five 
years,  that  object  and  the  happy 
consciousness  of  fulfilling  it,  formed 
the  basis  of  his  happiness,  a  per- 
manent personal  satisfaction  on 
which  to  place  his  whole  reliance. 
A  dull  state  of  nervous  exhaustion 
then  supervened ;  and  the  end  in 
view  ceased  to  charm.  Life  sud- 
denly seemed  without  object,  hope, 
or  motive  ;  the  love  of  mankind  in 
general  did  not  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  all  sympathy  with  any 
individual  The  state  of  mind  was 
one  of  deep  and  hopeless  dejection. 
There  was  no  hope  of  sympathy 
from  his  father ;  the  stream  of  that 
father's  education  had  ended  in  a 
mud-bank.  Mill  saw,  or  thought 
he  saw,  what  he  had  always  before 
received  with  incredulity — "  that 
the  habit  of  analysis  has  a  tendency 
to  wear  away  the  feelings — as,  in- 
deed, it  has  when  no  other  mental 
habit  is  cultivated,  and  the  analys- 
ing spirit  remains  without  its 
natural  couiplcmonta  and  correc- 
tives.*' 

Analytic  habits  tend  to  weaken 
those  associations  which  are  mere 
matter  of  feeling.  They  are  there- 
fore favourable  to  prudence  and  clear- 
sightedness, but  a  perpetual  worm 
at  the  root,  both  of  the  passions  and 
of  the  virtues.  The  whole  course  of 
his  education  had  made  precocious 
and  premature  analysis  the  in- 
veterate habit  of  his  mind.  He 
feared  that  he  had  not  sufficient 
fund  of  feeling,  natural  or  acquired, 
to  resist  its  dissolving  influence. 
He  felt  that  he  had  no  real  desire 
for  the  ends  which  he  had  been 
trained  to  work  for;  "  no  delight  in 
virtue,  or  the  general  good,  but 
also  just  as  little  in  anything  else." 
As  for  vanity,  ambition,  the  desire 
of  distinction  and  importance, 
satiety  had  preceded  desire.  A 
morbid  intellectual  development 
had  incapacitated  him  for  physi- 
cal,  sympathetic,  or  sensual  plea- 
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sures.  ''Thus  neither  selfish  nor 
unselfish  pleasures  were  pleasures  to 
me ;  and  there  seemed  no  power  in 
Bature  sufi^ient  to  begin  the  for- 
mation of  my  character  anew,  and 
create  in  a  mind  now  irretrieva- 
bly analytic,  firesh  associations  of 
pleasure  with*  any  of  the  objects 
of  human  desire."  For  about  a 
year  his  mood  was  hopeless  and 
gloomy  j  he  was  oppressed  with 
the  thought  that  all  feeling  was 
dead  within  him.  But  he  had 
been  so  drilled  in  a  certain  sort  of 
mental  exercise  that  he  could  still 
carry  it  on  when  the  spirit  had  gone 
out  of  it.  The  gloom  was  first 
dispelled  by  the  passage  in  Mar- 
montel's  Memoirs  which  relates 
the  sudden  inspiration  to  do  and 
dare  which  was  caused  by  his 
father^s  death  and  the  distress  of 
the  family.  Finally,  he  was  led 
to  adopt  or  to  originate  the  anti- 
self-conscious  theory  of  Carlyle. 
"Ask  yourself  whether  you  are 
happy,  and  you  cease  to  be  so ;  the 
only  chance  is  to  treat  not  happi- 
ness, but  some  end  external  to  it,  as 
the  purpose  of  life."  You  must 
inhale  happiness  with  the  air  you 
breathe ;  you  will  put  it  to  flight 
by  fatal  questioning.  He  was  also 
led  to  increased  regard  for  the  in- 
ternal culture  of  the  individual. 
Passive  susceptibilities  he  found 
require  to  be  cultivated  as  well  as 
the  active  capacities.  He  thought 
that  analysis  required  to  be  cor- 
rected by  joining  other  kinds  of 
cultivation  with  it.  Unlike  his 
father,  he  now  insisted  upon  the 
cultivation  of  the  feelings,  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  due  balance 
among  the  faculties.  He  awoke 
to  the  importance  of  poetry  and 
art  as  instruments  of  human  cul- 
ture. From  childhood  he  had 
taken  infinite  pleasure  in  music. 
The  extremity  of  the  morbid  gloom 
into  which  he  had  been  thrown  is 
proved  by  nothing  more  thoroughly 


than  that  even  this  source  of 
pleasure  was  then  closed  to  him. 
Eeviving  enjoyment  in  it  was, 
after  all,  impeded  by  the  circum- 
stance that  he  was  "  seriously  tor- 
mented by  the  thought  of  the 
exhaustibility  of  musical  combina- 
tions." 

The  poetry  of  Wordsworth  first 
gave  him  continued  mental  reliefl 
He  read  the  whole  of  Byron  with 
the  hope  to  rouse  some  feeling 
in  himself,  but  unsuccessfully. 
Byron's  state  of  mind,  he  says, 
was  too  like  his  own.  "His was 
the  lament  of  a  man  who  had  worn 
out  all  pleasures,  and  who  seemed 
to  think  that  life  to  all  who  pos- 
sessed the  good  things  of  it  most 
necessarily  be  the  vapid  iminterest- 
ing  thing  which  I  found  it."  Mill's 
gloom  was  that  of  a  man  who  felt 
that  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  educa- 
tion had  done  for  him  what  satiety 
had  done  for  Byron — eaten  out  tbe 
capacity  for  pleasure,  or  enjoyment, 
or  happiness.  Wordsworth's  poems, 
on  the  contrary,  "expressed  not 
mere  outward  beauty,  but  states  of 
feeling,  of  thought  coloured  by 
feeling  under  the  excitement  of 
beauty.  They  seemed  to  be  the 
very  culture  of  the  feelings  which 
I  was  in  quest  of.  In  them  I 
seemed  to  draw  from  a  source  of 
inward  joy,  of  sympathetic  and  im- 
aginative pleasure."  Wordsworth 
taught  him  that  there  was  real 
permanent  happiness  in  tranquil 
contemplation;  and  that  with  cul- 
ture of  the  feelings,  there  was 
nothing  to  dread  from  the  most 
confirmed  habit  of  analysis.  He 
accepted  the  comfort  of  Words- 
worth's poetry,  but  he  rejected  the 
philosophy  and  religion  fipom  which 
Wordsworth  drew  his  inspiration. 

The  love  of  rural  objects  and  nat- 
ural scenery,  and  the  passionate  fond- 
ness for  poetry  and  music  which  this 
Autobiography  reveals,  forced  their 
way  to  light,  notwithstanding  the 
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incubus  of  his  extraordinary  train- 
ing. It  was  the  struggle  of  nature 
and  the  natural  tendencies  of  his 
character  and  disposition,  rebelling 
against  the  tyrannous  weight  of 
an  exclusively  intellectual  devel- 
opment, which  produced  the  deep 
mekncholy  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, and  which,  it  is  hinted,  al- 
most terminated  in  suicide.  When 
we  reflect  what  the  development 
was,  it  shows  the  strength  and 
vigour  of  the  man  that  he  refused 
to  remain  the  mere  '^  reasoning  ma- 
chine "  which  his  &ther  had  sought 
to  make  him.  He  showed  thus  early 
that  he  had  by  nature  strong  points 
of  contact  and  sympathy  with  the 
outer  world,  and  with  that  life  of 
feeling  and  passion  from  which  his 
fiither  had  tried  to  exclude  him. 
The  vital  power  within  him  had  not 
been  exhausted  by  the  elaborate 
process  of  unnatural  forcing.  But 
enough  had  been  done  to  determine 
his  general  career  and  character. 

!l^vious  to  the  crisis  in  his  life 
which  this  melancholy  created,  his  fa- 
thtf  had  secured  for  him,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  an  appointment  in  the 
India  HoTise  as  Examiner  of  Corre- 
spondence. He  retained  this  employ- 
ment, becoming  eventually  the  head 
of  his  department,  until  1858,  when, 
on  the  fedl  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, he  retired  with  a  liberal  com- 
pensation. He  had  in  this  way  a 
competency,  thorough  independence 
of  the  world,  sufficient  leisure  to 
pursue  his  schemes  of  attacking  and 
revolutionising  a  social  system  which 
at  least  had  treated  him  with  singu- 
hur  generosity.  It  completed  that 
isolation  from  life,  its  struggles 
and  uncertainties,  its  priceless  dis- 
cipline and  invigorating  influence, 
which  his  father  had  begun.  Mr 
Mill  Hoards  it  as  having  given  him 
personal  observation  of  the  conduct 
of  public  affairs,  and  as  having 
obliged  him  to  co-operate  with 
others.     He  alludes  with  evident 


satisfaction  to  the  leading  part 
which  he  played  in  determining 
the  form  and  spirit  of  the  de- 
spatches which  were  sent  fix)m  the 
office.  He  found  the  discipline  of 
being  obliged  to  put  up  with  the 
smallest  part  of  his  own  way  at  the 
office,  where  he  could  not  get  the 
whole  of  it,  as  of  the  greatest  possi- 
ble importance  for  personal  happi- 
ness. He  was  thereby,  at  the  very 
lowest  estimate  of  his  achievements, 
effecting  'Hhe  greatest  amount  of 
good  compatible  with  his  opportun- 
ities." The  singular  point  in  refe]>- 
ence  to  his  official  career  is  this: 
that  although  India  was  governed, 
as  respects  the  English  machinery 
of  its  administration,  by  the  most 
astounding  contrivances  ever  resort- 
ed to  for  the  rule  of  an  empire,  Mill 
never,  during  his  whole  thirty-five 
years,  opened  his  mouth  against  it. 
He  clung  to  all  its  abuses  and  ab- 
surdities with  the  same  desperate 
tenacity  with  which  the  pseudo-Tor- 
ies of  his  youth  stuck  to  rotten  bor- 
oughs and  Draconian  punishments. 
He  declared  that  any  change  from 
such  a  system  ''would  necessarily 
be  a  change  for  the  worse,"  —  a 
strange  sentiment  for  him. 

When  the  Company'  fell,  and 
with  it  the  Directors,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  was  transferred 
to  the  Queen,  he  was  the  foremost 
to  denounce  ''the  folly  and  mis- 
chief of  that  ill-considered  change." 
There  was  not  an  opinion  nor  an 
institution  cherished  by  his  coun- 
trymen which  he,  isolated  from 
them  by  his  education,  his  appoint- 
ment, and  his  pursuits,  did  not  at- 
tack with  a  view  to  its  absolute 
extinction.  But  he  knew  no  more 
of  practical  politics  than  he  did  of 
life  and  human  beings ;  and  any 
man  or  woman  of  competent  know- 
ledge of  that  world  which  was  so 
strange  to  him  and  who  appreciated 
him,  and  any  institution  like  that  of 
the  India  House,  which  used  him 
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well,  was  liable  to  be  iavested  with 
every  imaginary  excellence. 

We  pass  lightly  over  the  literary 
achievements  of  his  life,  as  it  is  not 
within  the  compass  of  an  article 
that  the  history  of  his  mind  or  an 
account  of  his  works  can  be  given. 
In  early  youth  he  founded  a  sect,  a 
debating  club,  and  a  Eeview,  and  he 
wrote  countless  articles  on  the  sub- 
jects which  fed  his  mind.  In  deal- 
ing with  abstractions  he  was  at 
home.  His  words,  his  theories,  his 
phases  of  thought,  his  axioms,  corol- 
laries, and  principles,  we  leave  to 
others;  our  object  is  to  estimate 
his  career  and  education,  and  thence 
to  ascertain  his  value  as  a  leader  of 
thought,  the  apostle  of  a  new  social 
condition,  a  new  order  of  human 
duties,  beliefs,  and  opinions. 

The  next  subject  is  that  large  por- 
tion of  his  career  which  was  illus- 
trated and  influenced  by  what  ho 
terms  '*  the  most  valuable  friendship 
of  his  life."  In  1830,  when  he  was 
twenty-five  and  Mrs  Taylor  was 
twenty-three,  they  became  acquaint- 
ed. '^  I  very  soon  felt  her  to  be  the 
most  admirable  person  I  had  ever 
known."  The  sequel  shows  that  not- 
withstanding all  his  isolation  and  all 
his  scientific  training,  the  contempt 
of  passionate  emotion,  and  the  desire 
to  rebuild  the  world  on  a  basis  of 
pure  reason  by  means  of  an  intellect 
artificially  forced,  the  human  nature 
within  him  which  had  led  him  to 
the  unhallowed  delights  of  poetry, 
music,  and  scenery,  was  again  at 
work.  Incarnate  analysis  was  in 
love,  and,  of  course,  with  the  wrong 
woman. 

Mr  Mill's  relations  to  Mrs  Taylor 
are  an  important  part  of  his  Autobi- 
ography, to  the  eye  of  any  one  who 
approaches  the  subject  from  our 
point  of  view.  Mr  Mill,  in  his 
work  on  the  'Subjection  of  Women,' 
has  expressed  his  view  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  sexes,  and  in  particular 
of  husbands  and  wives.     He  avow- 


edly sought  to  transmute  the  exist- 
ing   institution   of   marriage,    and 
called  upon  the  whole  female  sex  to 
revolt  against  it,  as  unworthy  and 
to    the    lowest    degree   degrading. 
The  Christian  religion  rests  that 
institution  upon  the  basis  of  the 
obedience  of  the  wife,   and  it   is 
perfectly  consiBtent  with  that  basis 
that  the   real  relation  should  be, 
where  circumstances  permit,  one  of 
reciprocal   superiority  and   mutaal 
devotion.      That    basis    must    be 
broad  enough  to  support  indissolu- 
bility of   marriage,   which  is  the 
foundation  of  society :  it  does  not 
exclude,  but  will,  on  the  contrary, 
tend  to  promote,  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  woman.     Mr  ^iiU  calls 
his    friendship    with    Mrs  Taylor 
"the    honour    and  chief   blessing 
of   his  existence,"   the  source    of 
his    efforte    for    human    improve, 
ment     For  twenty  years   of  that 
friendship  Mrs  Taylor  was  the  wife 
of  another  man,  estimable  according 
to  Mr  Mill  for  everything  but  his 
intellectual  and  artistic  tastes,  for 
whom  his  wife  "had  true  esteem 
and  the  strongest  affection  through 
life,  and  whom   she  most  -  deeply 
lamented  when  dead."    With  this 
lady,   so    circumstanced,   Mr   Mill 
permitted  himself  to  form  a  relation 
which  he  pointedly  says  was  "  one 
of  strong  affection  and  confidential 
intimacy  only."     It  is  hard  upon 
a  husband  when  his  wife's  honour 
needs  this  posthumous   testimony 
from  another  man,  and  is  supposed 
to  receive  it  without  reproach  and 
discredit.     It  is  stated,  and  may 
readily  be  believed,  that  the  inti- 
macy which  Mill  regarded  as  the 
honour  of  his  existence,  embittered 
the  husband's  life.     The  lady  occa- 
sionally lived  with  her  husband — 
mostly,  however,  away  fiom  him 
in  the  country.     Mr    Mill  visited 
them  equally  in  both  places.   He  was 
"greatly  indebted  to  the  strength 
of  character  which  enabled  her  to 
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disr^^aid  the  false  interpretations 
liable  to  be  pat  on  the  frequency  of 
his  visits  to  her  while  living  gene- 
rally apart  from  Mr  Taylor,  and  on 
tbeir    occasionally    travelling    to- 
gether.'*    Assuming  that  any  limit 
existed      to     this     intimacy,     in 
reference  to  which   Mr  Mill  and 
Mrs  Taylor  considered  that   ''the 
ordinances    of    society    were    not 
binding  npon  a  subject  so  entirely 
personal,"  we    are    astonished    at 
the  leniency  of  reviews  upon  this 
subject.     The  character  in  which 
}&t  Mill  writes  this  book  is  that  of 
a  reformer  of  the  world.     Marriage 
was  the  institution  which  he  espe- 
cially assailed.     He  prides  himself 
ostentatiously  on.  this  friendship ; 
he  expresses  no  word  of  regret  for 
the  wrong  done  to  the  unfortunate 
husband,  and  no  sense  whatever  of 
having  violated  any  right :  the  tone 
towards  Mr  Taylor  is  that  of  patron- 
ising pity ;  and  we  say  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  this  prolonged 
episode  in  his  life    demands  the 
severest  condemnation.     It  is  true 
that  some  sense  of  sympathy  with 
the  man  creeps  in  j  "but  this  ought 
not  to  blind  us  to  the  character  of 
the  transaction  which  Mr  Mill  point- 
edly  and     ostentatiously    upholds 
as  honourable  and  right.     Despair 
of  being  able  to  recognise  ordinary 
flesh  and  blood  in  a  man  who  attri- 
butes deep  and  morbid  dejection 
caused  by  an  overstrained  mind  to 
the  doctrine  of  philosophic  neces- 
sity or  to  the  supposed  exhausti- 
bility    of    music^    combinations, 
vanishes  at  the  discovery  that  he  is 
deeply  and    passionately  in  love. 
Beassured  in  this  way,  the  public  is 
inclined  to  forget  that  this  passion- 
ate worship  (for  such  it  was,  and  it 
is  described  by  himself  as  the  hon- 
our of  his  existence)  was  in  viola- 
tion of  duties  which  society  still 
holds  sacred,  but  which  apparently 
Mr  Mill    disowned    and  rejected. 
The  Platonic  nature  of  this  attach- 


ment in  no  wise  affects  the  question. 
Husbands    and    wives    who  have 
''  true  esteem  and  strong  affection,'' 
owe  one  another  much  more  thaii 
mere  legal  loyalty.     Marriage  could 
never  correspond  to  the  high  ideal 
which  Mr  Mill  himself  described,  if 
avoiding  the  divorce  court  fulfilled 
all  its  conditions,  and  no  demand 
were  made  for  constancy  and  fidel- 
ity on  the  part  of  both  husband 
and    wife    in    mind,    heart,    and 
thought     We  can  put  a  guard,  as 
a  great  master  of  human  nature  tells 
us,  over  our  constancy  as  over  our 
other  treasures ;  and  a  woman  who 
has  esteem  and  affection  for  her 
husband  has  no  right  to  sacrifice 
his  happiness  to  her  own  intellectual 
improvement.     Mrs  Taylor  claimed 
and  exercised  this    right,  and  Mr 
^liU  found  the  chief  honour  of  his 
existence  in  enabling  her  to  do  so. 
The  sincerity  of  spirit  in  which  this 
Autobiography  is  written  incraases 
the  importance  of  weighing  care- 
fully this  portion  of  Mr  Mill's  life. 
He  has  not  withheld  a  tribute  to 
the  worth  of  Mr  Taylor.     Nor  has 
he  condescended    to  disclose  any 
extenuating  circumstances.     He  re- 
gards the  matter  as  purely  personal 
to  himself  and  Mrs  Taylor.     Thus  a 
disregard  of  the  obligations  of  mar- 
riage which  so  forcibly  appears  in  the 
'Subjection  of  Women'  was  not 
merely  with  him  a  principle,  but,  so 
far  as  his  temperament  permitted,  a 
practice.     We  protest  against  both, 
and  rejoice  that  this  Autobiography 
reveals  to  its  author's  blind  admirers 
the  true  spirit  of  some  of  his  most 
advanced  and  most  outrageous  social 
theories.    Wo  assert,  in  utter  repro- 
bation of  these  theories,  that  the 
marriage  contract,  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  society,  demands  that 
husband  and  wife  shall  give  each 
other  the  utmost  of  help,  companion- 
ship, and  sympathy  of  which  they 
are  capable.     If  that  tie  between 
them  is  dissolved  and  formed  by 
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eitlier  witli  a  third  party,  the  mere  through  life.  He  was  prone  to  ex- 
legal  bond,  even  if  inyiolate,  is  aggerate  the  mental  capacities  of 
worth  no  more  than  the  chain  which  those  whom  he  liked.  He  was  apt 
fastens  one  galleynslaye  to  another,  to  credit  those  who  excelled  him  in 
It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  knowledge  of  practical  life  with  in- 
yiews  propounded  hy  Mr  Mill  in  tellect  and  abilities  equal  to  his 
his  lifetime  upon  this  subject,  to  own.  He  describes  himself  in  re- 
find  that  he  and  Mrs  Taylor  really  spect  of  natural  gifts  as  rather  below 
believed  that  their  partnership  of  than  above  par.  His  men  of  genius 
thought  and  feeling,  their  relations  were,  most  of  them,  commonplace 
of  strong  affection  and  confidential  people,  who  probably  attracted  him 
intimacy,  inflicted  no  wrong  or  suf-  by  a  display  of  very  secondary 
faring  upon  the  husband,  for  whom  qualities,  in  which  he,  owing  to  his 
he  had  the  ''sincerest  respect,"  and  extraordinary  education,  was  de- 
she,  the  "  strongest  affection,"  but,  ficient.  His  parliamentary  career 
on  the  contrary,  was  regarded  by  showed  his  singular  inability  to 
both  as  the  honour  of  their  lives,  judge  men.  If  a  man  indulged  in 
A  leader  of  thought  may  justify  blasphemy  more  than  ordinarily 
anything,  but  it  is  well  that  the  scumlous,  he  was  immediately  mis- 
world  should  understand  the  extent  taken  for  a  philosopher  more  than 
of  his  antagonism  to  all  that  it  ordinarily  courageous.  If  a  friend 
holds  sacred.  thoroughly  understood  the  practical 

It  discloses  a  base  view  of  the  details  of  sewage,  he  was  far  more 
primary  obligation  on  wluch  so-  eligible  than  Mill  himself  to  repre- 
ciety  rests,  when  we  find  Mr  Mill  sent  Westminster ;  but  as  Mill's 
complacently,  and  without  the  sha-  constituency  was  supposed  to  bo 
dow  of  a  feeling  of  disgrace,  say  unalterable  in  its  affections,  the 
that  he  should  have  ardently  as-  friend  was  sent  with  high  testi- 
pired  during  many  years  to  com-  menials  to  contest  the  seat  of  one 
plete  union  at  any  practicable  time  of  the  leaders'  of  his  party,  whose 
with  the  incomparable  lady  whose  views,  however,  were  not  so  ad- 
friendship  was  the  source  both  of  vanced  as  his  own.  If  a  colonial 
happiness  and  improvement,  but  governor  was  accused  of  losing  his 
that  both  would  have  foregone  that  presence  of  mind  in  dealing  with  an 
privilege  rather  than  owe  it  to  Mr  armed  iusurrection  of  a  whole  island, 
Taylor's  premature  death.  Mr  Tay-  Mill  mistook  him  for  a  murderer, 
lor  must  have  been  deeply  indebted  and  called  for  his  blood.  In  fact, 
for  this  obliging  consideration  for  Mill  knew  very  little  of  human  bc- 
his  general  convenience.  If  this  is  ings  and  practical  life.  He  never  had 
to  be  justified,  society  must  here-  a  chance  ofjudging  them  for  the  first 
afterrestupon  the  principle  of  facile  fourteen  years  of  his  life.  The 
divorce  instead  of  indissoluble  mar-  faculty  of  judging  character  is  in- 
riage.  The  latter  institution  is  al-  tuitive  and  divine.  It  must  grow 
together  out  of  harmony  with  the  with  our  earliest  growth.  It  is  in- 
new  code  of  morality,  the  philoso-  capable  of  being  acquired,  like  so 
phic  "liberty"  of  man,  the  ex-  much  mathematics,  by  one  whose 
ploded  "  subjection  "  of  women  !  habits  and  training  isolate  him  from 

Another  point  in  Mill's  character  the  world,  and  bury  him  either  in 

which  this    celebrated    friendship  a  cloister  or  under  a  heap  of  meta- 

exhibits  in    a  marked  degree,    is  physics, 

he    total    inability  to    appreciate  With  regard  to  Mrs  Taylor,  with 

aracter  which  distinguished  him  the  eyes  of  a  lover  he  saw  in  her 
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bis  own  intellect  and  self  reflected. 
Her  admiring  assent  to  his  opin- 
ions, joined  to  lier  greater  know- 
ledge of  persons  and  things  as  they 
reaUy  exists  enchanted  him,  and  no 
donbt  conscionsly  inflaenced  him. 
''Her  practical  turn  of  mind,  and 
her  almost  unerring  estimate  -of 
practical  obstacles,  repressed  in  me 
all  tendencies  that  were  really  vis- 
ionary. Her  mind  invested  all  ideas 
in  a  concrete  shape,  and  formed  to 
itself  a  conception^  of  how  they 
would  actually  work ;  and  her 
knowledge  of  the  existing  feelings 
and  conduct  of  mankind  was  so  sel- 
dom at  faulty  that  the  weak  point  in 
any  unworkable  suggestion  seldom 
escaped  her."  Yes ;  the  link  be- 
tween their  minds  was,  that  she 
supplied  to  some  extent  the  gap 
which  his  father's  education  had 
made  in  his  mind.  He  never  had 
the  power  of  dealing  with  concrete 
shapes,  or  of  appreciating  them,  or 
understanding  them  aright.  Whe- 
ther men  or  women  or  institutions 
presented  themselves,  he  could  play 
round  them  with  his  formidable 
apparatus  of  logic  and  analysis,  and 
discover  a  host  of  abstract  qualities 
which  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  concrete  shape  before  him; 
but  he  liad  lost  (thanks  to  his  extra- 
ordinary education),  or  never  pos- 
sessed, that  intuitive  faculty  by 
which  we  penetrate  motives  and 
character,  appreciate  the  circum- 
stances by  which  we  are  surrounded, 
and  accurately  conceive  in  our  minds 
the  reality  of  the  objects  with  which 
we  have  to  deaL 

So  far  as  the  public  know,  either 
from  a  published  article  of  Mrs 
3tGll'8  entitled  ''The  Enfranchise- 
ment of  Women,"  or  from  private 
accounts  of  her,  there  seems  to  have 
been  nothing  in  her  to  justify  the 
astounding  estimate  which  Mill 
formed  of  her  inteUect  and  capacity. 
Hie  article  itself  is  clearly  written, 
and  is  a  faithful  reflex  of  opinions 


which  Mill  held  all  his  life  before 
he  knew  her,  of  which  he  distinctly 
claims  the  originality,  and  says  that 
the  strength  with  which  he  held 
them  was  the  originating  cause  of 
the  interest  which  she  felt  in  him. 
There  is  not  a  spark  of  genius  or  ' 
poetry,  or  even  a  facility  of  apt  illus- 
tration in  it.  It  is  just  the  sort  of 
article  which  a  woman  of  average 
abilities,  in  the  constant  habit  of 
conversing  with  and  believing  in 
Mill,  woidd  easily  write.  It  is  en- 
titled to  the  merit  of  clear  and  for- 
cible exposition,  and  nothing  more. 
But  Mill,  in  speaking  of  Mr  Carlyle, 
says :  ''  I  never  presumed  to  judge 
him  with  any  definiteness  until  he 
was  interpreted  tome  by  one  greatly 
the  superior  of  us  both — who  was 
more  a  poet  than  he,  and  mote  a 
thinker  than  I — whose  own  mind 
and  nature  included  his,  and  tn« 
finitely  more." 

Up  to  the  time  of  Mill's  first 
introduction  to  her,  it  appears  that 
'*  her  rich  and  powerful  nature  had 
chiefly  unfolded  itself  according  to 
the  received  type  of  feminine  genius. 
To  her  outer  circle  she  was  a  beauty 
and  a  wit,  with  an  air  of  natund 
distinction  felt  by  all  who  approach- 
ed her;  to  the  inner,  a  woman  of 
deep  and  strong  feeling,  of  pene- 
trating and  intuitive  inteUigence, 
and  of  an  eminently  meditative  and 
poetic  nature."  But  after  an  inti- 
mate friendship  sprang  up,  she  is 
invested  with  every  attribute  of  that 
ideal  which  a  man  of  Mill's  educa- 
tion and  opinions  would  form  and 
cherish.  "In  her,  complete  emanci- 
pation from  every  kind  of  supersti- 
tion, and  an  earnest  protest  against 
many  things  which  are  Btill  part  of 
the  established  constitution  of  soci- 
ety, resulted  not  from  the  hard  in- 
tellect, but  from  strength  of  noble 
and  elevated  feeling,  and  coexisted 
with  a  highly  reverential  nature." 
"In  thought  and  intellect,  Shel- 
ley, so  far  as  his  poems  were  de- 
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veloped  in  his  short  life,  was  but  a  tion  of  an  idolised  friend  or  wife. 
chUd  compared  with  what  she  ulti-  He  was  and  felt  himself  to  be  de- 
mately  became.  Alike  in  the  higher  ficient  in  that  practical  knowledge 
regions  of  speculation  and  in  the  which  would  have  enabled  him  to 
smaller  practical  concerns  of  daily  impose  his  own  restraints  and  re- 
.life,  her  mind  was  the  same  perfect  pression  upon  his  speculative  ezcur- 
instrument,piercing  to  the  very  heart  sions.  And  this  is  his  description 
and  marrow  of  the  matter,  always  o£  the  value  of  any  suggestion 
seizing  the  essential  idea  or  prin-  which  she  might  occasionally  make: 
ciple."  Then  he  refers  to  her  sensi-  "When  I  came  into  close  intellec- 
tive and  mental  faculties,  her  gifts  of  tual -communion  with  a  person  of 
feeling  and  imagination,  which  fitted  the  most  eminent  faculties,  whose 
her  to  be  '*  a  consummate  artist ;"  genius,  as  it  grew  and  unfolded 
to  her  fiery  and  tender  soul  and  vig-  itself  in  thought^  continually  struck 
.orous  eloquence,  which  fitted  her  for  out  truths  far  in  advance  of  me,  bat 
'^  a  great  orator;"  to  her  knowledge,  in  which  I  could  not  detect  any 
discernment,  and  sagacity,  which  mixture  of  error,  the  greatest  part 
fitted  her  to  be  ''  eminent  among  of  my  mental  growth  consisted  in 
the  rulers  of  mankind."  Her  moral  the  assimilation  of  those  truths, 
character,  the  noblest  and  the  best  and  the  most  valuable  part  of  my 
balanced  ever  met  with ;  her  un-  intellectual  work  was  in  building 
selfishness,  her  passion  of  justice,  the  bridges  and  clearing  the  paths 
her  boundless  generosity,  her  gen-  which  connected  them  with  my 
nine  modesty  combined  with  the  general  system  of  thought." 
loftiest  pride,  her  scorn  of  whatever  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that 
was  mean  and  cowardly ;  and  her  the  same  extravagant  eulogy  (so 
burning  indignation  at  everything  much  more  creditable  to  Mill's  afiec- 
brutal  or  tyrannical,  faithless  or  tionateness  of  disposition  than  to 
dishonourable,  —  are  all  duly  set  his  soundness  of  judgment)  is  be- 
forth  in  a  sufficient  number  of  flow-  stowed  also  upon  the  step-daughter, 
ing  periods.  who,  in  editing  this  book,  has  plenti- 
Mill  says  that  his  own  strength  fully  substituted  asterisks  for  these 
lay  wholly  in  the  uncertain  and  slip-  expressions  of  adoration.  The  sinii- 
pery  intermediate  region  which  lies  larity  of  the  homage  paid,  while 
between  that  of  ultimate  aims  and  discussing  talents  and  virtues  which 
that  of  the  immediately  useful  are  probably  far  above  the  average, 
and  practically  attainable, — in  other  is  very  striking.  "  Though  the  in- 
words,  in  the  region  of  theory,  of  spirer  of  my  best  thoughts  was  no 
moral  and  poKtical  science.  The  longer  with  me,  I  was  not  alone : 
priceless  service  which  the  lady  ren-  she  had  left  a  daughter,  my  step- 
dered,  or  tried  to  render  to  him,  was  daughter,  whose  ever-growing  and 
that  she  guarded  liim ''against  hold-  ripening  talents  from  that  day  to 
ing  or  announcing  his  conclusions  this  have  been  devoted  to  the  same 
with  a  degree  of  confidence  which  great  purposes.  Surely  no  one  ever 
the  nature  of  his  speculations  did  before  was  so  fortunate  as  after  such 
not  warrant."  That  is  the  vice  of  a  loss  as  mine  to  draw  another  prize 
Mr  Mill's  speculative  philosophy,  in  the  lottery  of  life.  Whoever^ 
It  may  have  been  limited  and  re-  either  now  or  hereafter,  may  think 
strained  by  the  circumstance  to  of  me  and  the  work  I  have  done^ 
which  he  refers.  But  the  degree  of  must  never  forget  that  it  is  the 
confidence  permitted  to  him  was  product  not  of  one  intellect  and 
measured  by  the  boundless  devo-  conscience,  but  of  three." 
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It  throws  so  much  light  on  Mill's 
character  and  the  dependence  of  his 
mind,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  men- 
tion the  extent  to  which  he  was, 
or  believed  himself  to  he,  indebted 
to  his  wife  for  her  assistance  in  his 
liteiaiy  productions.  He  says  that 
the  first  of  his  hooks  in  which  Mrs 
Taylot^s  share  was  conspicuons  was 
the  *  Political  Economy,'  and  that 
it  WAS  her  influence  which  gave 
to  the  work  that  general  tone  by 
▼hich  it  is  distinguished  from  aU 
previous  treatises  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. All  its  readers  must  have 
wondered  at  and  admired  the  way 
in  which  a  scientific  treatise  upon 
a  dry  subject  is  treated,  filling 
it  with  general  interest  Mr  Mill 
explains  that  this  is  effected  by 
"making  the  proper  distinction 
between  the  laws  of  the  Production 
of  Wealth,  which  are  real  laws  of 
nature,  dependent  on  the  properties 
of  objects,  and  the  modes  of  its  dis* 
tribation,  which,  subject  to  certain 
conditions,  depend  on  human  will." 
He  says  that  the '  Political  Economy ' 
illustrates  the  general  character  of 
Mrs  Taylor's  contributions  to  his 
writings.  *'  What  was  abstract  and 
purely  scientific  was  generally  mine 
— ^the  properly  human  element  came 
from  her."  That  this  was  so  in  the 
main  we  do  not  doubt ;  and  if  it 
▼ere  so  to  the  extent  he  describes, 
the  readers  of  I^Ir  Mill's  books,  and 
especially  of  the  'Political  Econ- 
omy,' owe  Mrs  Taylor  much ;  but 
the  genius  with  which  he  was  able 
to  treat  the  ''  human  element,"  and 
light  up  even  the  driest  of  scientific 
subjects,  serves  to  make  us  regret 
the  more  keenly  the  education  which 
had  striven  so  sedulously  to  isolate 
him  from  human  interests  and  sym- 
pathies. 

If  James  Mill,  instead  of  experi- 
menting upon  his  son's  intellect, 
had  striven  to  realise  that  son's 
conception  of  education,  as  unfolded 
to  the  students  of  the  University  of 


St  Andrews,  'Hhe  strengthening, 
exalting,  and  purifying  of  our  com- 
mon nature,  and  the  fitting  out  of 
mankind  with  the  necessary  mental 
implements  for  the  work  they  have 
to  perform  through  life,"  we  aro 
convinced  that  he  had  raw  material 
in  all  its  forms  to  work  upon  with 
which  any  father  might  have  been 
well  oontent,  however  high  his 
aspirations.  If  the  son's  ardent, 
affectionate,  and  imaginative  naturo 
— which  even  his  education  failed 
to  crush — ^had  been  trained  and 
cultivated ;  if  the  faculties  of  head, 
hand,  and  heart  had  been  developed 
simultaneously,  instead  of  the  intel- 
lect being  fostered  alone — we  might 
have  been  mourning  now  the  loss 
of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the 
century. 

Again  referring  to  those  works 
which  he  attributes  to  ''  his  almost 
infallible  counsellor,"  he  says  that 
"  *  The  Liberty'  is  likely  to  survive 
longer  than  anything  else  I  have 
written  (with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  *  Logic'),  because  the  conjunc- 
tion of  her  mind  with  mine  (i.e.,  in  so 
many  words;  of  two  almost  infallible 
minds)  has  rendered  it  a  kind  of 
philosophic  text-book  of  a  single 
truth."  And  in  the  '  Subjection  of 
Women,'  "All  that  is  most  striking 
and  profound  belongs  to  my  wife, 
coming  from  the  fond  of  thought 
which  had  been  made  common  to 
us  both,  by  our  innumerable  con- 
versations and  discussions  on  a  topic 
which  filled  so  large  a  place  in  our 
minds." 

The  particular  form  which  this 
idolatrous  worship  of  Mrs  Taylor 
took  is  explicable  only  from  the 
circumstance  that,  notwithstanding 
all  philosophy,  man  is  a  being  born 
to  believe,  to  reverence  and  adore, 
as  well  as  to  think  and  feel ;  and  the 
more  the  faculty  of  extra  belief  (t.e., 
belief  which  does  not  rest  on  pure 
reason)  is  crushed  out  of  a  man's 
moral  being,  the  more  fatally  it  will 
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reappear  in  the  conditions  of  daily  "  Were  I  but  capable,"  lie  adds, 
life,  or  in  superstitions  observances.  "  of  interpreting  to  the  world  one- 
There  would  be  neither  scope,  nor  half  of  the  great  thoughts  and  noble 
depth,  nor  progress  in  human  life,  feelings  which  are  buried  in  her 
if  the  intellect  of  human  beings  grave,  I  should  be  the  medium  of  a 
were  for  ever  wrapped  in  the  tight-  greater  benefit  to  it  than  is  ever 
est  swaddling-clothes  which  meta-  likely  to  arise  from  anything  that  I 
physicians  and  analysts  can  prepare,  can  write,  unprompted  and  unas- 
The  poetry  of  life  is  perpetually  sisted  by  her  all  but  unrivalled 
bursting  out^   and  neither  •in  the-  wisdom." 

affairs  of  this  world  nor  the  next  We  know  the  spirit  in  which 
can  the  spirit  of  man  be  restricted  Mill,  from  education  and  his  whole 
from  believing  and  hoping  and  ima-  system  of  thought,  approached  the 
gining  more  than  it  can  either  see  or  subject  of  religious  belief.  All  his 
know.  Beligion  has  been  in  all  seK4ove,  his  philosophy,  and  his 
ages,  races,  and  climates,  a  univer-  manhood,  were  staked  upon  a  firm 
sal  instinct  of  mankind.  It  is  the  superiority  to  prejudice,  the  pre- 
master-passion  of  the  human  race ;  sumed  necessity  of  making  analysis 
it  has  been  the  basis  of  laws,  of  the  test  of  truth,  and  of  ruthlessly 
government,  of  customs  and  insti-  excluding  from  belief  everything 
tutions;  it  has  torn  and  lacerated  which  does  not  stand  that  test, 
society  in  all  its  forms ;  it  has  been  But  of  all  the  lessons  contained  in 
the  curse  and  consolation  of  man-  this  biography,  nothing  stands  out 
kind.  We  may  denounce  its  par-  more  prominently  than  this,  the  in- 
ticular  manifestations,  but  that  the  adequacy  of  an  analytic  training 
spirit  of  man  cleaves  to  the  world  and  habit  of  mind  to  secure  accuracy 
to  come  is  as  true  as  that  he  stands  of  judgment  even  in  the  most  ordi- 
erect  in  this.  nary  affairs  of  life.  To  adopt  this 
Eeligion  was  crushed  out  of  Mr  system  of  dogmatic  unbelief — the 
Mill  from  his  cradle  by  an  artificial  theory  that  because  nothing  more 
process.  Here  is  the  form  which  is  demonstrable  about  God  find  the 
its  irrepressible  spirit  assumed  in  next  world  by  process  of  ratiocina- 
after-life.  Writing*  after  the  death  tion  than  about  the  conditions  of 
of  his  wife  he  says — "Her  memory  life  in  another  planet,  therefore  re- 
is  to  me  a  religion,  and  her  appro-  ligion  must  be  disowned,  and  the 
bation  the  standard  by  which,  sum-  world  be  forbidden  to  hope  or  be- 
ming  up  as  it  does  all  worthi-  lieve,  to  worship  or  revere — ^is  to 
ness,  I  endeavour  to  regulate  my  exclude  from  the  domain  of  human 
life."  "Because  I  know  that  she  consciousness  Ul  the  tradition,  the 
would  have  wished  it,  I  endeavour  experience,  and  the  aspirations  of 
to  make  the  best  of  what  life  I  have  mankind.  If  the  notions  of  pro- 
left,  and  to  work  on  for  her  pur-  gress  propounded  by  this  new  school 
poses  with  such  diminished  strength  of  philosophy  are  fairly  estimated, 
as  can  be  derived  from  thoughts  of  it  will  be  found  that  such  progress 
her  and  communion  with  her  mem-  advances  in  a  circle,  and  that 
ory."  And  in  other  of  his  pub-  (having  regard  to  the  disruption 
lished  works  he  says — "  I  venture  to  of  faith  and  all  social  and  sexual 
prophesy,  that  if  mankind  continue  relations)  it  would  bring  us  back 
to  improve,  their  spiritual  history  to  a  state  of  savage  independ- 
for  ages  to  come  will  be  the  progres-  ence  and  dark  despair,  which  it  has 
6ive  working  out  of  her  thoughts,  taken  ages  to  supersede  by  social 
ind  realisation  of  her  conceptions."  subordination  and  conscious  hope. 
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Erety  opinion  and  social  institntioii  tbottglit  fitted  him  to  be  a  great 
which  civilised  life  has  found  ne-  philosopher,   but  who  refused    to 
cessaiy,  and  which  inyolve  the  duty  stifle  the  religious  craving,  and  re- 
of  die  individual  to  society,  are  at-  coiled  from  that  intrepid  infidelity 
tacked  in  the  interests  of  the  rights  which  is  held  up  for  admiration, 
and  liberty  of  man.     The  disinte-  His  acceptance  of  "  a  worthless  heap 
grating  force   of  such  philosophy  of  received  opinions"  is  attributed  to 
upon  society  resembles  the  dissolv-  "  timidity  of  conscience,  combined 
ing  influence  which  Mill  himself  with  original  sensitiveness  of  tem- 
dfiscribes  so  forcibly  of  the  habit  of  peramenf     It  led  him,  says  Mr 
analysis  upon   the  mind.     It  is  a  Mill,  to  believe  that  the  Church 
dissolvent  of  societj,  of  hope,  faith,  of  England  had  known  everything 
and  virtue.     Demonstrable  or  not  from  the  flrst ;  that  all  the  truths 
bj  analysis  or  syllogisms^  the  doc-  used  to  assail  the  Church  and  ortho- 
tnnes,  however  learnt,  or  imparted  doxy  are  really  expressed  in  the 
to  mankind,  that  man  is  made  in  Thirty-nine  Articles.   It  has  driven 
the  image  of  his  Creator,  is  destined  other  gifted  men,  he  adds,  into  Ko- 
to immortahty,  and  has  within  him  manism — ^it  has  produced  an  enor- 
a  spiritual  consciousness  which  is  mous  waste  of  intellectual  power, 
capable  of  contact  with  and  subjec-  And  then,  with  almost  querulous 
lion  to  the  laws  of  a  spiritual  life  impatience,  he  exclaims,  that  there 
at  present  only  partially  and  ob-  seems  to  be  a  need  in  many  minds 
flcorely  disclosed  to  us,  are   doc-  of  a  firmer  support  than  they  can 
trines  which  commend  themselves  find  in  the  independent  conclusions 
to  men  of  reasonable   culture  as  of   their    own    judgments.       The 
ireU  as  to  the  untaught  instincts  gradual  eflbrts  of  countless  ages  of 
of  mankind,  and  which  the  intelli-  men,  slowly  feeling  after  more  of 
gence  as  well  as  the  devotion  of  the  Divine  Presence,  and  finding  it, 
human  beings  has,  in  the    course  represent,  in  the  words  of  an  elo- 
of  ages,  sanctioned  and  believed,  quent  writer,   far  more  faithfully 
The  love  of  metaphysics  which  is  than  Mr  Mill's  over-confident  con- 
inborn  in  some  of  the  nations  of  the  elusions,    the    onward    march    of 
world,  cannot,  having  regard  to  the  human  thought  and  experience, 
tmireisal  wants  and  instincts    of  The  history,  the  conscience,  and 
human  nature,  supersede  or  success-  the  experience  of  the  human  race, 
folly  conflict  with  the  sense  of  reli-  tell  it  that  its  relations  to  its  Crea- 
gion  with  which  other  races,  and  tor  have  a  firm  experimental  basis  on 
cj^wcially  the  Semitic,  are  instinct,  which  to  rest.     No  one,  however 
and  witii  which  the  whole  world  refined  or  however  untutored,  can 
has  been  permeated  as  part  of  the  escape  the  inward  control  of  con- 
essential  elements  of  human  life,  science,  or  the  external  influence 
Mill  says  of  his  father  that  the.  "of  that  power  which  nmkes  for 
approach  of  death  did  not  cause  righteousness,"     which     prescribes 
'^the  smallest  wavering  (as  in  so  conduct,   and    gives  or  withholds 
^^ng  and  firm  a  mind  it  was  im-  personal     happiness    and    inward 
possible  that  it  should)  in  his  con-  peace.     The   sense   of  those  rela- 
victions  upon  the  subject  of  reli-  tions  is  universal ;  it  has  b6en  the 
gion."     That  is  not  the  way  in  very  life   of   nations  and   indivi- 
▼hich  mankind  at  large  can  treat  duals;    it  calls  forth    the    whole 
the  subject.     Mr  Maurice  himself  power  of  the  race,  and  alone  of  ail 
i^  referred  to  by  Mr  Mill  as  a  man  the  notions  that  have  possessed  man- 
whose  mental  powers  and  system  of  kind  is  capable  of  illuminating  the 
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future  or  Btimulating  real  progress,  the  hands  of  men  and  women  of  far 
There  is  an  innate  force  and  power  inferior  talent,  but  with  a  little  of 
in  it  that  will  compel  men  to  belief  that  penetration    and   shrewdness 
and  reverence ;  and  unless  tradition  which  had  been  sacrificed  in  him. 
and  historic  revelation  are  accepted.  It  excluded  the  instinctive  know- 
the  inward  craving  which  remains  ledge  of  his  feUows,  and  aU  sense  of 
is  hard  to  satisfy.     Education,  cul-  the  providence  of  God.     The  gap 
ture,  and  reasoning  may  purify  and  which  his  philosophy  makes  in  aU 
strengthen  that  sense ;  but  if  it  is  that  huinan  nature  requires  to  feed 
attempted  to  expel  or  deaden  it,  at  upon,  resembles  the  rent  which  such 
the  critical  moments  of  personal  or  training  makes  in  a  man's  capacity, 
national  life  it  is  sure  to  reappear ;  It  demolishes  the  home,  it  dese- 
or  its  innate  power  is  shown*by  the  crates  religion,  it  destroys  society, 
enormous  structure  of  mystical  or  And  as  for  intellect  and  learning,  it 
supernatural  belief  which  it  will  contracts  the  intelligence  and  con- 
support.     The  spread  of  Mr  Mill's  fines  the  sympathies.     The  sum  of 
sceptical  atheism  has  been  followed  human  knowledge  and  wisdom  is 
by  a  perfect  "  simoom  of  sacerdotal  derived  from  the  growing  experi- 
usurpation."  The  spirit  of  undue  dis-  ence  of  what  the  human  spirit  has 
belief  stimulates  the  spirit  of  credu-  felt  and  suffered  and    endured,  as 
lity  and  emotional  observances.  The  well  as  from  the    productions   of 
sentiment  of  religion  is  obviously  human  reason.  The  power  which  an 
inextinguishable ;  and   those  who  inveterate  habit  of  analysis  gives  is 
attempt  to  discard  itfrom  our  schools,  not  to  be  despised,  but  it  cannot 
or  crush  and  baffle  it  in  society,  will  displace  the  power  of  practical  ex- 
find  that  their  efforts  hereafter  as  perience,  of  intuitive  insight  into 
heretofore  result  in  an  access  of  character,  of  a  well-balanced  mind 
superstition,  a  tightening  of  formu-  in  a  well-ordered    body,  of  firm 
laries,  and  the  spread  of  sensuous  ser-  faith,  and  of  the  habitual  strength- 
vices.     These  are  the  defences  and  ening  of  judgment  and  conscience 
outward  coverings  behind  which  the  by  the  light  of  the  best  which  others 
religious  sentiment  intrenches  itself  have  said  and  thought.    The  infant 
from  the  withering  influence  of  the  prodigy  which    came    forth   fully 
atheistical  spirit.     Religion  is  mys-  armed    from  his  father's    arsenal, 
terious,  but  it  is  a  fact;  and  its  op-  contributed  in  his  later  years  his 
ponents    find    their  overwhelming  share  to  the  knowledge  and  advance- 
obstacles  in  human  nature  itself.  mcnt  of  mankind.     But  when  we 
If  all  wisdom  were  the  result  of  are  asked  to  revere  in  him  a  new 
hard  reasoning,  only  to  be  reached  leader  of  thought,   a  man  whose 
by  the  vigorous  use  of  that  wonder-  views  are  to  be  accepted  as  a  new 
ful  analytic  apparatus  with  which  religion,  we  say  that  they  are  the 
James  Mill  equipped  his  son,  the  product  of  a  man  who  dealt  with 
world  might  then  be  ruled  by  philo-  ideas,  words,  and  images  which  he 
sophers.     The  use  of  this  Autobio-  had  no  means  of  ver&ying,  except 
graphy  is,  that  it  shows  not  merely  at  second  hand ;  between  whom  and 
the  dissolvent  influence  of  such  an  the  world  a  great  gulf  was  fixed  ; 
equipment  upon  a  man's  moral  and  whose  mind  and  life  were  out  of 
spiritual  being,but  also  the  enormous  harmony,  from  his  earliest  infancy^ 
loss  of  power  which  it  involves,  with  any  condition  of  life  ever  yet 
Mill's  training  helped  to  make  him  a  heard  of  or  experienced.     Sincerity 
man  of  science,  but  it  unfitted  him  is  stamped  upon  every  page  of  this 
for  life,  and  rendered  him  a  child  in  Autobiography.     The   motive    for 
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Trriting  it  is  undeniably  public- 
spiritecL  It  conciliates  more  of 
kindly  feeling  and  sympathy  than 
its  author  in  his  lifetime  ever  in- 
spired, except  from  a  devoted  band 
of  almost  fanatical  worshippers,  who 
probably  imbibed  from  him  the 
eadiest  ideas  which  they  ever  pos- 
sessed, before  the  critic^  faculty 
had  been  duly  formed  within  them 
by  the  light  of  increasing  know- 
ledge«  But  the  book  proves,  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  the  life  of  the  philo- 
sopher was  an  anomaly;  that  his 
intellectual,  and  even  his  moral 
being,  was  a  thing  of  unnatural 
growtii;  and  that  though  a  master 
of  logic  and  the  possessor  of  power- 
fal  and  highly  trained  reasoning 
faculties,  he  was  bred  and  remained 
in  such  thorough  isolation  from  the 
▼odd  and  the  society  which  he  was 
intended  to  regenerate,  that  he  was 
helplessly  dependent  upon  others 
for  a  correct  view  of  the  facts  of 
life.  The  audacity  with  which  his 
startling  theories  were  propounded, 
vas  equalled  by  the  contempt  with 
vhich  he  overlooked  the  most 
obvious  and  fatal  objections.  He 
demonstrated  that  in  order  to 
limit  population,  legal  restrictions 
should  be  placed  upon  marriage ; 
but  he  forgot  the  possibility  of 
illegitimate  children.  The  philo- 
^phy,  as  usual,  went  no  further 
than  the  institution.  And  in  his 
social  theories,  men  and  women  are 


angels  or  slaves,  according  as  he  is 
demonstrating  their  fitness  for  '^  lib- 
erty," or  the  eflfects  of  the  slavery 
wluch  he  says  they  have  so  long 
endured.  In  other  words,  he  too 
oflben  made  his  facts  square  with 
his  theory,  instead  of  reversing  the 
operation. 

Such  is  the  man  whom  free- 
thinkers and  youthful  Eadicals  de- 
lighted to  honour  as  the  regenera- 
tor of  the  world.  He  was  neither 
in  advance  nor  in  the  rear  of  his  age, 
but  simply  never  belonged  to  it. 
The  few  people  and  institutions 
which  he  knew,  he  clung  to  with 
superstitious  veneration;  the  rest 
belonged  to  a  world  which  he 
viewed  through  the  haze  of  his 
own  conceptions.  His  life  had 
no  playful  childhood,  no  ripen- 
ing manhood,  and  no  experienced 
old  age.  At  fourteen  he  was  turned 
out  of  his  father's  workshop,  finished 
and  complete.  The  father  had  ful- 
filled the  purpose  which  he  had 
pursued  with  unrelenting  rigour. 
The  son  lived  on  to  accomplish  the 
father's  purposes  in  the  world  of 
science  and  abstract  thought,  and 
to  demonstrate  by  his  lifo  and  all 
the  painful  deficiencies  of  his  char- 
acter and  capacities,  that,  although 
by  forced  development  an  athlete 
may  be  made  in  mental  as  well  as 
muscular  power,  insulted  nature  will 
adjust  the  balance  by  the  losses 
which  it  inflicts. 
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Haviko  found  ourselves  quite 
unable  to  send  a  separate  reply  to 
every  correspondent  who  has  desired 
further  information  concerning  this 
story,  we  subjoin,  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers  generally,  the  substance 
of  such  replies  as  we  would  have 
desired  to  send.  Our  numerous 
correspondents  on  this  subject  may, 
we  think,  be  separated  into  three 
divisions : — 1.  Those  who  are  satis- 
fied that  there  was  nothing  super- 
natural in  the  occurences  at  all, 
and  who  rather  reproach  us  for  pub- 
lishing the  case  without  a  protest 
against  its  being  credible  as  nar- 
rated. 2.  Those  who  would  L'ke  to 
have  more  particulars  concerning 
the  apparitions;  some,  apparently 
in  a  sceptical  spirit,  desiring  to  in- 
stitute a  cross-examination  of  the 
witnesses^  while  others  are  mani- 
festly anxious  for  minor  details  of 
a  matter  in  Tvhich  they  feel  deep 
interest.  3.  Those  who,  entirely 
accepting  the  narrative  as  it  stands, 
desire  us  to  say  whether  such  and 
such  a  point  may  not  have  been 
inadvertently  omitted,  as  that  point 
alone  is  wanting  to  bring  the  story 
into  harmony  with  what  happened 
to  their  grandmothers  or  other  mem- 
bers of  their  families. 

To  the  first  class,  who  contend 
that  if  Mr  Lathom  had  not  dreamed 
a  dream  there  would  have  been  no 
pother  about  the  matter,  and  who 
desire  us  to  say  honestly  whether  it 
isn't  certain  that  the  young  man 
had  a  dream — perhaps  remarkable, 
but  still  simply  a  dream, — ^we  can 
only  reply  that  Mr  Lathom  himself, 
who  is  certainly  the  best  evidence 
on  this  point,  would  never  for  a 
moment  allow  that  he  had  been  de- 
ceived by  a  dream.     He  was  often 


enough  asked,  it  seems,  by  those 
whom  he  allowed  to  question  him 
on  the  subject,  whether  he  could  be 
certain  that  he  was  awake,  and  his 
replies  were  always  distinctly  in  the 
affirmative.  This,  we  know,  will 
hardly  satisfy  some  people,  who 
would  deny  other  people  senses  at 
all,  when  those  senses  presume  to 
reveal  anything  which  is  at  variance 
with  certain  crotchets.  The  ob- 
jections are  a  complete  justification 
of  the  silence  which  Mr  Lathom 
and  Mr  Waddington  agreed  to  main- 
tain immediately  after  the  events. 

The  second  division  appear  to 
forget  that  there  no  longer  exist 
means  of  probing  the  testimony,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  some  of  the  questions 
now  asked  were  anticipated  in  family 
conversations.  We  can't  say  how 
far  Mr  Lathom  may  have  kicked 
the  packet  along  the  floor,  or 
whether  he  may  not  have  first  en- 
countered it  at  some  distance  from 
the  spot  where  his  visitant  vanished. 
We  don't  know  what  he  had  for 
supper,  or  whether  he  supped  at 
all.  He  certainly  did  not  chew 
opium  in  his  later  days,  and  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  he  ever  did 
so :  correspondents  who  speak  of 
this  "  well  known  Eastern  practice  '^ 
should  consider  that  the  habits  of 
Australia  and  of  China  are  very 
dissimilar,  although  both  countries 
are  in  the  East  There  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  supposing  that 
the  bills  so  mysteriously  discovered, 
after  a  certain  number  of  months  or 
days,  turned  to  tinder  or  rags ;  and 
certainly  Mr  Lathom,  as  he  grew 
old  and  rich,  expressed  not  the 
slightest  apprehension  that  he  had 
received  an  uncanny  loan,  repay- 
ment of  which  was  likely  to  be 
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exacted :  on  the  contiary,  he  looked 
forward  to  the  grave  as  the  only 
bed  where  he  could  be  at  rest — the 
only  place  where  he  could  lay  down 
an  intolerable  burden  of  care.  The 
belief  of  his  relative  is,  that  he  did 
not  at  all  in  his  mind  connect  Fto- 
'  bity  Bnidon  with  the  spectre  until 
months  after  its  appearance,  ^o 
reason  can  be  giv^a  for  the  figure 
not  looking  towards  Bobert,  nor  for 
its  bearing  a  lamp,  which  our  cor- 
respondents are  probably  right  in 
supposing  that  it  might  have  dis- 
pensed with,  it  having,  no  doubt, 
other  means  of  seeing  its  way. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  seize  the 
mysterious  lady,  no  thought  of 
clasping  her  tenderly  in  his  arms, 
which  caused  her  to  vanish:  we 
have  not  the  least  authority  for  say-' 
iog  that  she  would  have  remained 
and  spoken  if  she  had  been  more 
dehcately  dealt  with,  and  if  profane 
language  had  not  been  used.  Mr 
LaUiom  was  brought  up  sharply  by 
his  nose  coming  into  contact  with 
the  wall,  or  something  that  stood 
against  the  wall,  and  too  discon- 
certed to  say  exactly  how  things 
happened  about  that  minute.  The 
Jew  cannot  possibly  be  alive  now, 
unless  he  writes  wandering  before 
his  name.  Whether  he  let  fall  his 
mantle  on  any  one  who  could  throw 
light  on  the  strange  story,  our  con- 
tributor does  not  know.  It  is  not 
known  who  received  the  rent  for 
the  Jew's  house  after  Lathom  left 
it,  which  he  did  soon  after  he  heard 
of  Probity's  death :  it  has  long  been 
pulled  down,  and  a  railway  runs 
oTer  the  site. 

Replying  to  inquirers  of  the  third 
kind,  we  say,  once  for  all,  that  no 
agent  of  ours  has  been  grubbing  in 
the  muniment-room  of  any  family, 
old  or  new.  If  the  writer  of  any 
particular  letter  insinuating  a  charge 
of  this  kind  could  but  see  the  letters 
of  other  writers,  he  would  be  con- 
vinced that  there  is  oftentimes  a 


strong  likeness  between  ghostly  le- 
gends, and  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  be  able  to  teU  one  without  pirat- 
ing from  his  archives.  The  gentle- 
man whose  great-aunt  followed  a 
ghost  into  the  woods,  and  came  back 
with  her  shoes  and  dress  smeared 
with  red  clay,  which  gave  the  first 
intimation  of  the  whereabouts  of 
one  of  the  richest  iron-mines  in  the 
country,  has  had  no  wrong  done 
him.  And  we  do  not  admit  even 
resemblance  to  our  story  in  the  case 
where  a  gentleman  was  commanded 
by  an  apparition  to  marry  a  sup- 
posed poor  girl,  who  turned  out 
afterwards  to  be  a  great  heiress.  Dr 
Smollett  is  more  likely  to  have  in- 
vaded the  secrets  of  this  last  family 
than  ourselves,  for  he  does  dis> 
tinctly  make  an  apparition  order 
Commodore  Trunnion  to  "  turn  out 
and  be  spliced,  or  lie  still  and  be 

j "  on  which  occasion  it  was 

the  spirit,  and  not  the  ghost-seer, 
that  was  a  little  forcible  in  the 
mode  of  expression.  So  far  as  we 
can  ascertain,  there  was  no  peculiar 
odour  in  the  apartment,  no  noise  as 
of  waving  wings,  and  the  ghost  did 
not  raise  its  arm  with  a  warning- 
gesture  before  disappearing.  So  far 
was  Lathom  from  feeling  horror  or 
even  a  shudder,  that  he  distinctly 
noted  how  much  more  calmly  ho 
bore  the  sight  than  he  thought  pos- 
sible. In  short,  not  one  of  tho 
additional  incidents  suggested  to  u& 
belongs  to  our  story. 

And  here  our  notice  might  end, 
were  it  not  that  from  among  the 
stories  sent  us  as  resembling  ours, 
we  have  been  so  much  struck  with 
three,  that  we  think  our  readers  also 
might  like  to  know  the  outlines  of 
them. 

The  first  occurred  about  twenty 
years  since  to  an  officer  of  the  army,, 
who  is  still  alive.  He  had  arrived 
at  a  station  on  the  South  American 
continent,  and  taken  possession  of 
a  one-storied  house^  his  official  resi-- 
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dence.  Soon  he  found  it  to  be  a 
subject  partly  of  perplexity  and 
partly  of  jesting  at  the  mess,  that 
the  last  occupant  (indeed  we  believe 
several  fonner  occupants)  of  the 
house  had  been  troubled  by  the 
visits  of  an  apparition,  supposed  to 
be  a  young  lady  who  died  there 
many  years  before.  Of  course  he 
was  congratulated  on  the  pleasure 
that  was  in  store  for  him ;  but  the 
prospect  did  not  alarm  him  much; 
and  as  time  wore  on,  and  he  remain- 
ed unmolested,  he  was  very  indif- 
ferent about  the  matter,  and  had  a 
cheerful  answer  to  make  always  to 
them  who  bantered  him  about  the 
ghost.  So  far,  good ;  but  his  tribu- 
lation was  coming.  He  retired  to 
rest  one  night  in  the  rainy  season, 
as  serene  as  ever,  and  sank  off  to 
sleep  as  a  young  fellow  with  a  clear 
conscience  would  do.  But  a  tropi- 
cal rain  descending  on  the  shingles 
of  his  roof  rudely  disturbed  his 
slumber.  He  woke  up,  heard  the 
rain,  wished  it  at — weU,  perhaps  at 
Jericho,  if  there  happened  to  be  a 


drought  in  the  Holy  Land  at  that 
time — and  turned  over  with  the  re- 
solve of  going  to  sleep  again  in  spite 
of  the  deluge  and  its  din.  But  as 
he  formed  this  resolution,  he  was 
aware  of  a  gentle  light  in  the  cham- 
ber, and,  looking  forth  from  his  bed, 
he  saw,  much  as  Mr  Lathom  did, 
a  female  figure,  shrouded  and  bear- 
ing a  lamp,  passing  across  the  room. 
For  a  second  or  two  he  lay  astonish- 
ed ;  then,  as  the  legend  of  the  house 
occurred  to  him,  he  sprang  from  the 

bed,  exclaiming  " 's  ghost  by 

The  figure  eluded  him,  and 


the  light  disappeared.  He  felt  his 
way  back  to  bed  and  calmly  slept 
again  ;  at  which  he  was  much  sur- 
prised, as  he  never  thought  himself 
able  to  bear  such  a  sight  without 
being  strongly  affected  by  it  The 
thing  told  upon  him  afterwards, 
though,  and  he  had  to  get  leave  of 
absence  and  make  a  short  excursion 
to  get  rid  of  the  effects. 

The  second  nurative   we   give 
entire  as  it  reached  us : — 


To  THE  Editor  op  *  Blackwood's  Maqazixjb.' 


Dear  Sir, — A  friend  of  mine  has 
just  sent  nie  this  months  number  of 
your  Ma^zine, — ^and  yesterday  I  read 
m  it  an  interesting  little  story  called 
"The  Missing  Bills— an  Unsolved  Mys- 
tery." Had  it  not  been  prefaced  by  an 
assurance  of  its  truth,  and  a  hint  that 
what  sometimes  seems  supernatural 
may  not  be  so,  I  should  have  passed  it 
over  as  a  pleasing  fiction ;  but  while 
awake  during  the  dark  hours  of  this 
morning,  recalling  it  to  my  mind,  its 
circumstances  seemed  rather  to  bring 
the  stonr  within  the  bounds  of  solution 
— at  all  events,  of  possibility — extra- 
ordinary as  they  were.  An  honest  and 
industrious  young  man,  the  son  of  a 
surgeon,  who  in  former  days  had  con- 
fer^ a  great  obligation  on  a  Jew^  had 
the  loan  of  that  JeVs  house  for  a 
period,  accompanied  with  a  promise 
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that  he  would  certainly  repay  the  ob- 
ligation he  had  received — in  some  way. 
The  young  man,  in  course  of  busines?, 
became  involved  in  great  difficulties, 
and  applied  to  a  friend  in  Australia, 
whose  daughter  he  was  probably  to 
marry,  for  some  money,  which,  if  it 
arrived  in  time,  would  save  him  from 
bankruptcy.  The  money,  in  bills,  was 
sent  at  once ;  but,  for  safety's  sake, 
these  bills  were  made  put  in  tripUcate, 
and  each  packet  was  directed  in  rather 
a  singular  manner,  but  all  exactly  the 
same.  The  bearer  of  the  first  packet, 
named  Karl  Mtlller,  was  wrecked, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  lost ;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  the  packet  of  which  he 
was  the  bearer  found  its  way  in  a  mys- 
terious manner  to  the  floor  of  the  bed- 
room in  whicSi  the  young  man  slept  in 
the' Jew's  house,  just  in  time  to  rescae 
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him  from  his  peconiaiy  difficulties. 
The  Touns  man  that  same  night  be- 
lieved, or  oieamed,  that  he  saw  an  ap- 
parition ;  that  he  jumped  out  of  bed, 
and  struck  his  foot  agamst  a  packet  on 
the  floor.  The  idea  was  so  vivid  that 
he  could  scarcely  believe  it  was  a 
dream  ;  and  to  his  surprise,  on  getting 
oat  of  bed  in  the  morning,  he  saw  the 
packet  on  the  floor.  Now,  from  what 
is  said  in  the  end  of  the  story,  it  ap- 
pears that  this  Karl  Miiller  was  an 
acquaintance  of  the  Jew,  and  that  a 
man  of  that  veiy  name  had  died  in 
that  same  town  to  which  the  Jew  had 
cone  (Frankfort,  I  think  the  name  was, 
out  your  Magazine  has  left  this  house 
now);  that  he  had  lived  there  many 
years,  and  had  begun  to  reside  there 
at  the  same  time  as  a  boat  with  three 
men  saved  from  a  wreck  had  come 
in  somewhere  on  the  coast  of  Brit- 
tany, one  of  whom  he  was  supposed  to 
have  been.  Now  the  Jew  was  quite 
aware  of  his  young  friend's  difficulties, 
and,  a  few  davs  before,  had  written  to 
assure  him  that  he  was  greatly  inter- 
ested in  his  circumstances,  and  sol- 
emnly promiunff  him  that  all  should 
come  right.  Is  it  impossible  that 
Karl  Mmler,  supposed  to  have  been 
lost,  may,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  have 

given  sanction  to  that  supposition,  and 
ave  gone  to  his  friend  at  Frankfort ; 
but  feeling  that  ruin  might  be  the  con- 
se<|aence  to  an  innocent  nerson — a 
friend,  too^  of  the  Jew's — ^if  uie  packet 
he  was  intrusted  with  missed  its  des- 
tination at  the  time  it  should  have 
reached  it,  is  it  not  probable  that  he 
consulted  his  friend  as  to  what  was 
best  to  be  done ;  and  that  the  Jew, 
perhans  knowing  something  about  his 
own  nouse  that  others  did  not,  and 
p^hapB  having  an  able  confederate  (I 
think  there  was  something  said  about 
a  dockmaker  who  repaired  a  clock  in 
that  room  the  dav  before),  contrived 
that  the  packet  should  be  made  to 
reach  the  floor  in  the  middle  of  the 
nifiht  ?  I  think  I  cotdd  contrive  such 
a  tning  myself.  We  know  what  con- 
juiors  do  with  horse-hair ; — and  if  any 
morement  of  bedclothes  detached  a 
packet  from  the  top  of  the  dock,  the 
noise  of  its  fall  might  in  a  dream  bo 
connected  with  a  sreat  many  extraor- 
dinaiy  ideas.  As  for  the  beuer  of  the 
second  packet  believing  that  ike  mys- 
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teriously  found  one  was  the  very  one  he 
was  intrusted  with,  owing  to  the  number 
marked  on  it,  there  is  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  supposing  he  was  simply  mis- 
taken; and  his  mistake  was  not  of  such 
a  character  as  to  have  attracted  his 
attention,  but  that  he  really  believed 
his  packet  tiwr«  marked  with  the  num- 
ber it  should  have  been  marked  with. 
I  should  like  much  to  know  if  the 
writer  of  the  story  agrees  with  me. 
However,  I  don't  know  that  I  should 
have  written  this  to  you,  were  it  not 
for  the  circumstance  of  the  knowledge  I 
possess,  and  for  the  truth  of  which  I  can 
vouch,  of  another  story  perliaps  as 
extraordinary — an  episode  in  the  life  of 
my  father,  and  which  I  have  often 
heard  my  mother  relate— though,  to  be 
sure,  I  cannot  sprinkle  it  ju£ciously 
with  a  ghost  and  a  love  stoiy ;  and  yet 
it  LB  not  absolutely  without  a  little 
touch  of  the  latter.  I  have  already 
scribbled  so  much,  that  I  believe  I 
must  take  it  for  granted  yon  will  not 
publish  it ;  yet  an  old  friend  of  mine 
told  me  the  other  day,  when  we  were 
conversing  on  the  subject  of  Provi- 
dence, that  I  ought  not  to  keep  such  a 
tale  unknown.  I  will  therefore  jot  it 
down.  In  the  year  1807,  my  father 
^Captain  Courtenav  Ilbert  of  the  Artil- 
lery)  was  oidered  to  take  troops  to 
Queoec ;  and  in  those  days  the  Qovcm- 
ment  was  not  very  particular  sometimes 
with  regard  to  the  seaworthiness — so  I 
have  been  led  to  believe--and  proper 
provisioning  of  troop-ships.  My  fatner 
was  a  young  mamed  man  then,  and 
had  his  wife,  with  an  infant,  on  board, 
so  that  the  voyage  was  a  matter  of 
anxiety.  Just  as  tney  neared  the  Qulf 
of  Newfoundland,  a  passing  ship 
hailed  the  Thames  transport,  in  whicn 
my  father  was ;  and  the  captain  of 
the  ship,  in  the  few  woras  that 
passed  about  their  position,  said  that 
^'  of  course  they  had  with  them  a  chart 
of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  r  On  the 
captain  of  the  Thames  replying  that 
he  had  not,  the  observation  of  the 
other  captain  was,  "  Then  if  you  get 
safe  to  Quebec  your  lives  are  given  to 
you!"  The  Thames  soon  got  into 
difficulties,  owing  to  the  fogs,  and  more 
than  once  narrowly  escaped  being 
wrecked.  Provisions  were  falling  very 
short  also.  One  day  they  observed,  at 
a  little  distance  from  them,  a  dark  ob- 
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ject,  which,  on  neaiing,  thej  perceived 
to  be  an  abandoned  vessel,    sij  father 
and  his  subaltern  (the  late  Major-Gen. 
Hardinge),  and  a  serseanty  took  the  boat 
to  ftTftntynA  hetf  and  went  on  board. 
They  found  that  she  had  been  scuttled ; 
but  going  out  of  the  cabin,  one  of  the 
party  kidoed  the  door  of  a  sort  of  cup- 
Jooaid  more  open  than  it  was,  and  saw 
some  litter.   There  were  three  thincs — 
an  dd  wis,  an  old  Bible,  and  a  chart 
of  tiie  Gu£t  of  St  Lawrence.   This  was 
not  supamatoral/.but  it  was  what  we 
will  tenn  providential.    This  soon  set 
the  Thames  right  in  its  bearings.  How- 
ever, as  the  provisions  weie  snort,  as, . 
soon  after,  they  were  passing  an  island, 
laj  father  and  others  thought  they 
mi^ht  as  well  take  the  boat  and  rectify 
their  commissariat  a  little,   if  they 
could.  The  island  was  called  Percy,  in 
Gaspe  Bay,  and  they  found  its  popula- 
*tion  was  merely  a  few  Irish  people,  the 
chief  of  whom   was   named  Phelim 
OTlinn.   They  were  living  in  rather  a 
primitive  manner  ;  but  on  mv  father's 
asldng  Phelim  OTlinn  if  he  could 
possibly  render  them  any  assistance 
regarding  food,  he  immediately  col- 
lected all  he  could,  chiefly  bread  and 
such  things  as  would  be  acceptable. 
When  my  father  asked  lum  what  he 
should  pay  him  for  them,  his  answer 
was,  that  ^  he  was  not  the  man  to  take 
advantage  !of  his  fellow-  creatures  in 
distress;"  and  refused  to  accept  any 
money  at  alL    When  he  heard,  how- 
ever, that  my  father  was  ^ing  to  be  sta- 
tioned at  Quebec,  he  said  it  was  just 
possible  he  mieht  have  to  go  there 
some  day,  and  u  it  should  so  happen 
that  my  father  was  still  at  Quebec,  he 
would  make  so  bold  as  to  come  and 
see  him.    Many  months  after  this,  one 
dark  night  after  a  heavy  fall  of  snow, 
it  was  my  fathet^s  turn,  as  captain  of 
the  guard,  to  go  round  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Quebec  with  a  sergeant  and 
twenty  men, — the  sergeant,  with  a  lan- 
tern, marching  first,  my  father  rather 
behind  the  others.    He  kicked  some- 
thing with  his  foot,  and  as  the  ground 
was  even  with  snow  he  was  surprised, 
and  desired  the  sergeant  to  step  back 
with  the   lantern.      It  was  a  large 
pocket-book,  and  in  it  he  perceived 
there  were  many   dollar-notes,  Tand 
to  a  large  amount — ^more  than  a  hun- 
dred pounds'  worth,  I  believe.    Look- 
ing for  the  name  of  the  owner,  he 


read    inside    the    cover  the    words, 
"  Phelim  OTlinn,  Percy,  Gaspe  Bay, 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence."    Of  course  my 
father,  the  next  morning,  made  every 
inquiry  he  could  for  any  one  of  that 
name,  but  for  a  great  part  of  the  day 
unsuccessfully  ;  but  in  the  latter  part 
of  it,  in  his  search  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  city — Lower  Town,  as  I  beheve 
it  was  called — ^looking  in  ara  large  sort 
of  cellar,  there  he  saw  Phelim  (XFlinn 
sitting  on  a  cask — ^the  picture  of  misery 
and  despondencv.    He  went  up  to  him, 
and  asked  him  now  he  could  possibly 
come  to  Quebec  and  not  come  and  see 
him,  as  he  had  promised.    "  Ah,  sir  !** 
said  the  poor  man, ''  I  am  heartbroken. 
Yesterday  I  arrived  at  Quebec  from 
home — for  I  had  come  up  to  get  the 
things   required   for   my   daughter's 
marriage — her  furniture   and   other 
things ;  and  I  had  brought  up  all  the 
money   we   had  saved.    I  met  sonic 
fellow-countrymen,  who   were  \etj 
kind  to  me,  and  very  hospitable.    TVe 
were  very  merry  last  evening,  and 
we  thought  we  would  take  a  walk 
round  the  garrison.   In  the  walk  I  lost 
my  pocket-book  that  contained  all  my 
money,  and  now  I  must  go  back,  and 
my  poor  girl  must  remain  immarried." 
My  father  then  produced  the  pocket- 
book,  telling  him  he   had  found  it 
Phelim  O'Flinn  dropped  on  Ids  kneesy 
and  thanked  God,     I  believe  I  have 
told  you  the  story  in  the  very  words 
used,  or  almost  exactly  the  words— re- 
membering so  well  the  words  in  which 
I  have  so  often  heard  my  mother  re- 
late them :  and  I  well  remember,  when 
I  was  a  boy,  the  old  sergeant's  wife 
showing  me  the  Bible  that  was  found 
in  the  deserted  vessel,  with  the  chart 
of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.    This 
storv,  then,  may  certainly  be  placed 
in  the  class  termed  providential;  and  I 
believe  apparent  interpositions  of  di- 
vine providence  are  often  happening 
in  the  world,  especially  to  such  as  poor 
Phelim  OTlinn,  whose  first  ejacula- 
tion was  to  iiumk  God^     Not  that  I 
think  that  the  i)ersons  to  whom  they 
happen  have  any  very  great  reason  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  account  of 
them.     They   ma^   be   intended  to 
strengthen  the  faith  of  those  whom 
God  sees  to  be  rather  inclined  to  weak- 
ness ;  not  for  such  as  those  whose  lot 
will  be  the  most  glorious  in  a  future 
state.    For  instance,  the  three  wh(^  iu 
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the  £ace  of  the  fiery  furnace,  could  say: 
•"Our  God  whom  we  serve  is  able  to  de- 
liver us  from  the  burning  fiery  furnace, 
and  He  will  deliver  us  out  of  thine 
hand,  O  kirifi^  But  if  noty  he  it  known 
unto  thee,  0  king,  that  we  will  not 


serve  thy  gods  ; " — and  for  a  reward  and 
testimony  to  their  faith  and  trust  so 
strong,  and  for  the  benefit  of  others 
who  had  it  not,  God  did  then  and  there 
interpose. — ^Yours  faithfully, 

Peregrine  A.  Ilbert.  j 


The  third  story  (without  the  writ- 
er's address,  though  he  asks  for  an  an- 
swer) has  the  Limerick  post-mark ; 
and  although  it  has  something  in 
common  with  ''The  Missing  Bill8,"as 
exhibiting  a  spirit  moving  matter, 
yet  there  is  not  sufficient  similarity 
to  suggest  to  any  candid  mind  that 
the  one  tale  can  be  derived  from  the 
other.  It  appears  that  our  corre- 
spondent's great-grandmother,  being 
at  the  time  in  delicate  health,  in 
which  state  she  continued  for  a 
month  or  two  aflerwaxds,  woke  up 
ond  night  out  of  a  troubled  sleep, 
with  an  intense  longing  for  a  drii^ 
of -butter-milk.  This  desire  had 
not  long  oppressed  her,  when  she 
«aw  a  girl  named  Biddy— (surname 
illegible)— enter  the  chamber  bear- 
ing a  pitcher  which  the  invalid 
kdy  felt  assured  contained  the 
coveted  butter-milk.  So  vehement 
was  her  craving  that  she  never 
thought  for  a  moment  of  the  singu- 
lar way  in  which  it  was  to  be  grati- 
fied ;  for  it  was  past  midnight,  the 
house  was  locked  and  barred,  and 
she  might  have  remembered  that 
the  giri  who  came  in  was  supposed 
to  he  in  the  country,  seven  or  eight 
mfles  oft  She  heeded  not  the 
strmgeness  of  these  things,  but 
aroused  her  husband,  desiring  him 
to  ri»e  and  fetch  her  the  drink  from 
Biddy's  pitcher.  Ko  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  she  given  this  order  than 
she  revoked  ity  and  with  frantic 
haste  (she  was  a  woman  of  very 
refined  feeling)  pulled  the  bed- 
clothes over  her  spouse's  eyes.  The 
cause  of  this  sudden  action  was,  that 
the  girl  was  making  some  singular 
motions,  and  seemed  inclined  to 
throw  a  somersault  She  did  not 
exactly  do  this,  but  she  did  what 


was  quite  as  peculiar.  She  stood 
on  her  head ;  and  now  the  meaning 
of  this  position  became  apparent. 
It  was  intended  to  show  that  the 
being  on  whom  the  lady  in  the  bed 
looked  was  not  material,  nor  clad  in 
material  drapery,  for  the  natural 
consequence  of  inverting  Jier  post- 
lion  did  not  ensue.  After  remain- 
ing inverted  long  enough  to  con- 
vince the  beholder  that  this  could 
not  bo  Biddy  So-and-so  in  the  flesh, 
the  apparition  vanished ;  and  now 
the  lady,  still  intent  on  the  butter- 
milk, permitted  her  husband  to  get 
up,  strike  a  light  (for  it  had  become 
dark  again),  and  examine  the  room. 
There  he  found,  sure  enough,  a 
pitcher  full  of  the  most  beautiful 
butter-milk,  with  which  he  soon 
relieved  his  wife's  intolerable  crav- 
ing. After  this  they  both  enjoyed 
a  tranquil  night.  Iii  the  morning 
they  inquired  after  Biddy,  and  were 
shocked  to  hear  that  she  had  been 
hysterical  for  some  days,  and  that 
last  night  she  was  for  several  hours 
in  a  trance,  during  which  she  car- 
ried (as  she  declared)  butter-milk  to 
the  lady  who  saw  the  apparitioiL 
This  was  not  alL  The  grandfather 
of  the  writer  was  bom  not  long 
after,  and  he  was  curiously  marked 
with  a  pitcher;  so  that  when  he 
stood  on  his  head,  as  he  used  to  do 
when  a  little  bit  of  a  thing,  the 
mark  could  be  distinctly  seen.  His 
descendants  (including,  of  course, 
our  correspondent)  have  all  the 
same  mark. 

We  now  leave  the  subject,  only 
regretting  our  inability  to  explain 
particulars,  which,  if  they  could  be 
made  clear,  would  take  the  story  of 
"  The  Missing  Bills"  out  of  the  list 
of  Unsolved  Mysteriea 
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A    PIECE    OF    HEATHER. 

Berne,  Aug,  1873. 

Dear  Kate, — In  Mr  Murray's  Guide, 
With  neat  red  riband  tied  together, 
Between  two  leaves  IVe  put  aside 
Your  tiny  sprig  of  Scottish  Heather. 

It  came  to  me  at  Berne,  you  know ; 
I  had  it  in  a  quiet  comer 
Of  the  old  terrace,  as  the  glow 
Of  sunset  lit  the  Wetterhomer. 

While  lower  Earth  outwearied  slept, 
From  fiery  Day  yet  parched  and  torrid, 
O'er  the  snow-pillowed  giants  crept 
A  lazy  flush  from  foot  to  forehead ; 

Till  the  grim  peaks,  which,  cold  and  lone, 
Had  faced  the  sun  as  if  to  flout  it, 
Kow  like  a  row  of  beacons  shone, 
All  rose  against  the  greys  about  it. 

They  kindled  up  from  horn  to  horn. 
And  a  quaint  notion  Fancy  lent  me ; 
Methought  they  crimsoned  as  in  scorn 
Of  the  poor  upstart  you  had  sent  me. 

"  The  land  our  mighty  presence  fills 
Dame  Nature's  grandest  mood  discloses ; 
What  make  you,  from  your  baby  hills, 
'Mid  Edelweiss  and  Alpine  Eoses  ? 

"  When  men  have  travelled,  you  forget, 

The  hills  they've  climbed,  the  lakes  they've  rowed  on, 

Leave  little  room  for  them  to  set 

Much  store  by  Lomond  or  by  Snowdon  ! 

**  What  next  1 " — it  was  the  biggest  spoke ; 
A  mighty  avalanche  shook  his  quarters ; 
He  cracked  his  glaciers  at  the  joke, 
And  shouted  in  a  roar  of  waters. 

I  hung  my  head,  and,  half  in  shame, 
I  looked  upon  your  tiny  token  j 
When  out  of  it  an  answer  came, 
As  clearly  as  the  ihst  had  spoken. 

The  little  flow'ret  seemed  to  wear 
Upon  its  leaf  a  look  defiant, 
And  to  throw  back  with  interest  there 
His  scorn  upon  the  scornful  giant. 
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"  You  overgrown,  imsiglitly  mass, 
(Eude  challenge  breeds  uncivil  answer), 
Learn,  in  your  innermost  crevass, 
It  isn't  size  that  makes  the  man,  sir ! 

"  I  come  from  lands  of  fern  and  heath, 
Which  smell  so  sweet,  and  look  so  tender, 
When  the  long  kiss  of  Autumn's  breath 
Has  fanned  them  to  a  blush  of  splendour. 


u 


That  every  puny,  half-starved  flower 
Which  aches  upon  your  iron  bosom, 
Would  give  that  honour  for  an  hour 
Upon  those  laughing  slopes  to  blossom, 

*'  Or  nestle  in  their  grasses  rare, 
Like  jewels  in  a  woman's  tresses ; 
While  you  were  bom  as  bald,  you  were, 
As  any  head  that  Truefltt  dresses ! 

"  If  salt  is  good,  then  how  thrive  you, 
Aloft  there  in  your  frigid  snow-zone, 
Where  the  best  wind  that  ever  blew 
Bears  not  a  breath  of  Ocean's  ozone  ? 

"  I  bring  you  from  the  further  Xorth 
A  sauce  your  meal  of  ice  to  savour ; 
A  single  whiff  of  Clyde  and  Forth 
Gives  all  your  air  a  finer  flavour  ! 

"  Be  more  polite  another  day :  " — 

The  mountains  held  their  tongues  and  whitened; 

But  for  my  life  I  couldn't  say 

If  they  were  most  amused  or  frightened. 

On  the  bold  messenger  I  smiled — 
*'  True  oflspring  of  the  British  nation, 
As  for  the  sauce  you  bring,  my  child, 
You've  quite  enough  for  idl  creation. 

"  There  be  some  folks  whom  fighting  charms, 
Some  noisy,  and  some  quiet  races ; 
Well  talk  against  the  world  in  arms, 
At  any  given  times  and  places. 

"  'Tis  rarely  that  the  sage,  I  wis, 
With  any  party  on  his  oath  sides, 
But  holds,  as  I  do  now,  there  is 
A  good  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 

*'  Whiche'er  the  better  cause  has  shown, 
Old  Scotland  or  the  land  of  Tell,— come. 
You've  one  advantage  all  your  own — 
Kate  sent  you,  and  you're  very  welcome !" 

H.  C.  Mbrivale. 
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THE  INDIAN  BiUTINr  :   SIR  HOPE  GKANT. 


Time  glides  on  yfiih  a  motion 
80  silent  and  often  imperceptible, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
not  much  short  of  twenty  years 
have  elapsed  since  England  was 
struck  by  one  of  the  most  startling, 
unexpected,  and  painful  blows  that 
have  happened  to  her  in  the  whole 
course  of  her  history — ^the  strangely- 
sudden,  brief,  and  terrible  episode 
of  the  Mutiny  in  India.  There 
are  few  things  that  bring  home  to 
us  more  distinctly  the  passage  of 
life  than  the  effort  of  recollecting 
how  long  it  is  since  a  great  histori- 
cal event  occurred.  It  seems  yes- 
terday— and  we  who  look  back  up- 
on it  now  were,  many  of  us,  as 
mature  and  full-grown  to  our  own 
consciousness  as  wc  are  to<lay  ;  yet 
it  is  seventeen  years  ago.  Strange 
thought,  which  makes  the  middle- 
aged  observer  draw  his  breath  more 
quickly,  and  betrays  to  him  how 
the  table-land  of  life  begins  to  verge 
towards  the  declining  slope.  Of  all 
the  great  public  crises  which  have 
passed  over  the  country  within  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation, 
this  event  of  the  Mutiny  is  the 
most  striking  and  terrible.  The 
political  changes  which  we  have 
undeigone  have  been  indeed  of  a 
most  weighty  and  fundamental  cha- 
racter, and  may  affect  us  and  our 
children  far  more  deeply  than  any- 
thing happening  beyond  the  bound- 
ary of  the  four  seas  can  do;  but 
politics  do  not  affect  the  personal 
happiness,  the  imagination,  and 
the  emotions  of  a  country,  as  did 
the  great  revolt  which  for  a  moment 
menaced  our  national  pride  and 
supremacy,  and  cut  deep  into  the 


national  heart.  All  the  passions 
that  can  inflame  a  people,  rage — 
righteous,  but  sometimes  almost 
wild  in  its  natural  vehemence — 
shame,  horror,  indignation,  grief, 
tragic  and  primitive  influences  which 
sway  humanity  at  their  will,  but 
which,  in  our  age  of  civilisation  and 
modified  emotions,  so  seldom  have- 
full  scope — ^burst  like  a  flood  into> 
the  heart  of  the  race,  which  became 
as  the  heart  of  one  man,  in  that 
sudden  return,  so  to  speak,  to  sav- 
agery, that  sudden  uprisal  of  the 
Pagan,  supposed  slain  or  conquered,, 
against  the  Civilised;  we  do  not 
say  the  Heathen  against  the  Chris- 
tian, for  Christianity,  we  f^,  has 
but  little  to  do  on  either  side  in 
such  a  conflict  of  race  against  race^ 
conqueror  against  conquered.  If 
it  should  so  happen — and  there 
are  some  signs  in  the  air  which, 
for  the  moment  at  least,  look 
alarmingly  like  it  —  that  Eng- 
land has  begun  to  enter  upon  ther 
cycle  of  decadence, — decadence  at 
least  from  that  primary  place  in  th& 
world's  regard  which  she  once  held, 
— the  historian  of  the  future  will 
trace  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  the  first 
blow  that  assailed  her  in  mid 
career,  and  made  defeat  and  down- 
fall possible  words  in  her  vocabu- 
lary. The  costly  Crimean  war, 
with  its  unsatisfactory  conclusion, 
had  given  to  the  country  a  wonder- 
ing consciousness  that  all  our  ar- 
rangements were  not  so  perfect  as 
we  thought ;  but  still  as  everything 
did  finally  end  in  success,  and  as 
there  were,  as  always,  prodigies  of 
individual  valour  upon  which  we 
could  plume  ourselves,  and  an  ally 


Incidents  in  the  Sepoy  War  of  1857-58.  Compiled  from  *the  Private  Jontnals  of 
General  Sir  Hope  Grant,  G.C.B. ;  together  with  some  Explanatory  Chapters  by  Cap- 
tain Henry  KnoUys,  B.  A.,  Author  of  <  From  Sedan  to  Saarbmck.'  William  Black- 
wood &  Sona^  EdiJnbtirgh  and  London.    1873. 
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on  whose  slioiildeis  we  could  lay 
the  blarney  whatever  uneasiness  there 
might  be  in  the  national  mind  was 
dissipated.  No  prevision  of  hann 
had  eyer  dawned  upon  England. 
It  was  true  that  a  few  old  croakers, 
people  whoee  only  claim  to  atten- 
tion was  the  fact  that  they  knew 
what  they  were  talking  about,  were 
heard  by  times  in  comers,  harmless 
Cassanc&as  to  whom  nobody  paid 
any  attention;  but  neither  doubt 
nor  caution  were  in  the  general 
thoughts.  Then  all  at  once,  before 
we  could  draw  breath,  the  storm 
out  of  a  clear  sky  burst  upon  us. 
The  country  staggered  like  a  ship 
at  sea  when  the  first  blast  of  a  sud- 
den storm  strikes  its  careless  sails. 
Then  there  came  an  awful  pause, 
of  incredulity,  of  refusal  to  belieye, 
of  vain  hopes  that  the  news  might 
be  false  or  exaggerated  ;  then  fol- 
lowed those  details  which  drove  the 
nation  mad.  There  is  no  other 
word  for  it.  Does  not  the  reader 
feel  even  now  the  fierce  throb  in  his 
throat,  the  wild  rage,  horror,  sleep- 
less thirst  and  longing  for  vengeance 
that  took  possession  of  him,  were  he 
the  peace^illest  man  that  ever  trod 
English  Boill  Yes,  vengeance! — 
had  not  time  and  space  interfered, 
England,  mad,  would  have  rushed 
bodily  into  that  land  of  blood  to 
take  her  revenge  for  her  outraged 
women,  her  tortured  captives.  When 
soldiers  die  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  their  very  dearest  and  nearest 
consent,  with  pride  in  their  mourn- 
ing I  but  the  horrors  of  savage  war- 
£ire,  the  torments,  the  insults,  the 
ahame,  and  cruel  anguish  which  make 
a  servile  insurrection  always  doubly 
tenible,  had  ceased  to  be  known  to 
England  for  centuries.  We  no 
longer  believed  in  such  things; 
we  were  full'  of  theories  that  any- 
thing like  them  had  ceased  to  be 
possible.  We  had  gone  to  sleep 
tranquilly  upon  our  volcano— we 
had  put  confidingly  in  the  very 


jaws  of  the  wolf  many  innocent  and 
helpless  heads,  beings  that  could  but 
endure  and  could  not  resist;  and 
the  awakening  from  our  security 
was  terrible.  For  a  moment  not 
only  the  life  and  happiness  of  every 
British  resident  in  India,  but  the 
British  supremacy  in  India  and 
prestige  throughout  the  world,  seem- 
ed on  the  edge  of  certain  destruc- 
tion. Our  neighbours  standing 
round  with  that  suppressed  delight 
in  our  misfortunes  which  neighbours 
are  not  unapt  to  show,  especially  to 
one  who  has  been  somewhat  arro- 
gant in  his  prosperity,  waited  for 
the  tidings  of  our  ruin — ^and  we  our- 
selves were  not  sure  that  we  did 
not  expect  by  each  new  mail  to  re- 
ceive the  same  dreaded  tidings. 
Disaster  came  after  disaster,  misery 
after  misery.  Never,  we  think,  in  any 
time  of  War  has  the  popular  heart 
beat  so  entirely  as  one ;  and  with 
good  reason — ^for  thefewEnglishmen 
who  were  standing  at  bay,  scattered 
one  here  and  one  tiiere  over  the  vast 
continent,  stood  not  only  for  England 
against  all  the  powers  of  darkness, 
but  for  justice  and  peace  against 
red  rapine  and  war — ^for  modem 
civilisation,  with  its  code  of  mercy, 
forbearance,  and  law,  against  the 
diabolical  carnage  and  outrage  of 
the  savage  world.  And  our  savage 
enemy  was  not  a  rude  savage  like 
any  African  man  of  the  woods,  but 
the  crafty  and  cultivated  savage  of 
a  civilisation  older  than  our  own, 
trained  to  a  more  exquisite  know- 
ledge of  possible  barbarities,  and  to 
some  devilish  refined  perception  of 
how  he  could  most  deeply  wound. 

Time  has  smoothed  away,  at  least 
to  all  not  immediately  involved,  the 
effect  of  this  tremendous  blow.  If 
India  does  not  yet  fulfil  the  poefs 
augury,  and  wear  "her  jewelled 
turban  with  a  smile  of  peace,"  as 
grateful  for  our  benefits,  she  is  at 
least  subdued  and  orderly,  allowing 
no  articulate  sound  of  rebellion, 
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and  still  less  any  overt  act,  to 
escape  from  her  mysterious  masses. 
Her  constitution  has  been  changed, 
and  everything  is  different.  For 
her  the  Mutiny  has  been  as  a  con- 
vidsive  i^ew  birth,  altering  the  whole 
tenor  of  her  public  life ;  for  Eng- 
land, it  stm  remains  the  most  extra- 
ordinary,  tragical,  and  terrible  inci- 
dent of  the  century,  the  strangest 
interruption  of  her  career  that  has 
ever  befallen  her.  Such  a  story 
cannot  be  told  without  exciting  re- 
miniscences warmer  and  stronger 
than  are  most  of  our  actual  experi- 
ences in  life.  The  recollections  of 
the  Crimean  war,  the  only  other 
struggle  in  which  our  country  has 
been  actually  engaged  during  the 
knowledge  of  most  living  men, 
pales  to  nothing  before  the  burning 
memory  of  those  horrors  in  India 
which  revealed  to  us  all  at  once  the 
depths  of  blackness  and  of  noble- 
ness still  surviving  in  that  human 
nature,  which  we  began  to  believe 
had  been  fundamentally  altered  by 
the  fact  that  the  world  had  reached 
its  nineteenth  Christian  century. 
Yet  the  time  which  has  elapsed  is 
long  enough  to  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  reader  to  go  over  again 
with  some  calmness  that  terrible 
ground — to  understand  howan event 
so  appalling  came  about,  and  to  con- 
sider as  history  what' he  once  re- 
garded with  irrestrainable  passion 
as  immediate  event.  Everything 
that  tends  to  encourage  a  clearer 
view  of  the  great  country  which 
Providence  has  given  us  the  guid- 
ance of,  to  make  us  more  distinctly 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  work, 
and  its  risks,  and  such  rewards  as 
are  possible,  is  an  advantage  to 
England,  and  especially  to  the  new 
race  growing  up  to  govern  and 
labour  in  India.  Sir  Hope  Grant's 
modest  and  soldierly  narrative, 
which  neither  dwells  upon  the 
horrors  past,  nor  exaggerates  the 
tremendous  struggle,  but  tells  the 


story  of  daily  conflict  with  the 
gravity  and  simplicity  which  so 
specially  belong  and  do  honour  to 
his  profession,  will  be  received  with 
satisfaction  both  by  those  to  whom 
the  Indian  Mutiny  is  one  of  the 
most  vivid  and  terrible  recollec- 
tions of  their  lives,  and  by  those 
to  whom  it  is  simple  history,  a 
landmark  of  the  past. 

Such  a  book  as  this  shows  better, 
perhaps,  than  any  description  can 
do,  the  advantages  of  the  practical 
worker  in  any  eventful  period  of 
history.  The  soldier's  line  of  thought 
is  entirely  apart  from  any  consider- 
ation of  the  causes  which  bring 
about  wars,  mutinies,  or  rebellions. 
The  great  questions  which  lie  at  the 
root  of  the  struggle,  the  principles 
involved,  are  liappily  removed  by 
their  preliminary  character  altogether 
out  of  his  field  of  observation.  With 
these  the  statesman,  the  philosopher, 
the  legislator  have  to  do.  The  sol- 
dier^stask  is  more  simple  and  straight- 
forward. He  is  not  called  upon  to 
conciliate  opposing  principles,  but 
to  overcome  external  difficulties, — 
to  guide  one  body  of  men,  to  subdue 
and  overcome  another;  and  the 
practical  aim  thus  given  to  all  his 
thoughts  acts  upon  his  mind,  and 
shapes  a  quite  special  type  of  char- 
acter, than  which  there  is  nothing 
more  attractive  or  delightful.  We 
are  very  apt  to  ignore  the  mental 
qualities  which  are  necessary  to 
make  a  good  soldier,  even  in  a  sub- 
ordinate position ;  the  quickness  of 
eye  and  promptitude  of  mind,  the 
daring  and  the  wariness,  the  power 
of  calculation  yet  capability  of  set- 
ting all  calculations  at  defiance, 
which  a  man  must  possess  to  whom 
any  responsibility  is  given  in  a 
moment  of  danger;  and  to  consider 
the  very  ordinary  gift  of  personal 
courage  which  many  fools  possess, 
and  some  wise  men  lack,  as  worth 
more  to  a  fighting  man  than  the 
brains  which  are  liable  to  be  blown 
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out  at  any  moment.  No  one,  how-  order  to  be  what  he  is,  taking  credit 
ever,  is  unaware  of  the  great  mental  for  nothyig  bat  a  desire  to  do  his 
as  well  as  bodily  strain  to  which  duty,  expecting  neither  glory  nor  the 
eTeiycommanderinthe  field  must  be  name  of  hero,  but  only  the  appro- 
subjected,  or  can  be  unconscious  of  bation  of  his  brothers  in  arms,  and 
the  fact  that  a  great  Greneral  requires  the  reputation  of  ^*  a  good  officer  " — 
genius  to  inspire  him  as  much  as  a  and  standing  faithful  at  once  to  Grod 
great  Poet  The  peculiarity  in  the  and  his  coimtry  without  ever  think- 
soldier's  case,  however,  is  that  his  ing  that  he  has  any  power  of  election 
genius,  though  involving  all  the  in  the  matter,  or  any  possible  alter- 
higher  exercises  of  mental  power,  native.  There  axe  circumstances 
imagination  as  well  as  calculation,  in  which  this  calm  matter -of - 
is  so  modified  and  shaped  by  the  course  becomes  absolutely  sublime. 
practical  uses  to  which  it  is  bent.  This  is  the  special  charm  which 
that  he  himself  in  most  cases  is  in-  the  reader  will  find  in  Sir  Hope 
finitely  less  conscious  of  his  high  Grant's  simple  book,  as  in  so  many 
intellectual  standing  than  are  his  other  unafiected  records  of  military 
equals  in  other  lofty  pursuits.  It  toil.  The  soldier  -  historian  may 
would  seem  to  be  the  tendency  of  pause  now  and  then  to  note  the 
abstract  thought  to  magnify  the  valour  of  a  brother  officer,  or  the 
importance  of  the  mind  beyond  all  daring  of  some  adventurous  party  ; 
other  human  things — a  weakness  but  he  treats  his  own  doings  as  if 
which  leads  to  innumerable  aberra-  they  were  mere  brick-making,  and 
tions,  and  often  marks  with  mortal  goes  on  steadily,  not  to  say  stolidly, 
imperfection  those  powers  of  reason,  through  his  record  of  each  day's 
only  too  clear  and  too  far-reaching,  labour,  as  if  it  were  the  most 
which,  despising  all  conditions  ex-  ordinary  occupation  in  the  world. 
cept  intellectual  ones,  go  astra}**,  When  he  has  the  chance  of  a  frolic, 
without  being  aware  of  it,  from  all  he  goes  into  it  with  the  light-heart- 
the  possibilities  of  life.  The  soldier's  edness  of  a  schoolboy ;  then  turns 
experience  is  exactly  the  reverse,  his  horse's  head  to  face  death  and 
Practical  difficulties  are  the  first  desperation,  with  the  coolness  of  a 
thing  he  has  to  consider;  he  is  workman  returning  to  everyday 
bound  to  fact,  even  when  called  work.  He  is  indeed  so  little  effec- 
upon  to  exercise  a  high  faculty  of  tive,  at  the  first  glance,  in  a 
imagination,  and  to  throw  himself  pictorial  point  u>f  view,  that  the 
mentaUy  into  his  adversary's  posi-  spectator  has  to  look  again,  and  by 
tion,  in  order  to  divine  what  that  the  help  of  other  lights  than  those 
adversary  is  likely  to  do.  This  which  his  hero  offers,  before  he 
continual  practical  aim  and  strong  can  form  any  idea  of  the  real  great- 
hold  of  reality  over  the  mind  and  ness  of  the  man  with  whom  he 
thoughts,  saves  him  from  all  the  has  to  do. 

ordinary  drawbacks  of  intellectual-  The  causes  of  the  Indian  Mutiny 

ism,  and  gives  him  a  simplicity,  will  never,  we  suppose,  be  fully 

QnconBciouaness,.  and    huinility  of  known,  at  least  to  any  European ; 

mind,  which  are  as  important  mo-  — ^why  the  many  different  and  often 

rally  as  they  are    refreshing  and  conflicting  races  should  have  been 

delightluL      We  do  not  know  a  moved  all  at  once,  with  one  impulse, 

more  attractive  picture  than  that  to  this  desperate  and  foolish  at- 

of  the  honest  and  simple  soldier,  tempt  to  throw  over  the  sovereignty 

scaieely  aware  of  the  intellectual  of  the  stranger;  why  they  should 

power  which  he  must  possess  in  have    chosen    that  moment,    and 
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>rhy,  Laving  made  their  first  step  used,  nor  meant  to  be  used,  by 
so  saccessfoUy,  they  should  have  the  Sepoys.  Several  boxes  of 
fallen  into  such  feebleness  after-  greased  ammunition  "were  indeed, 
wards,  are  questions  which  we  he  informs  us,  sent  to  India  and 
do  not  attempt  to  answer.  It  is,  of  served  out  to  a  few  companies  of 
course,  always  sufficiently  compre-  Sepoys,  but  only  for  the  purpose 
hensible  that  the  natives  of  a  great  of  ''  subjecting  it  to  the  tests  of  cli- 
country  should  from  time  to  time  mate."  "It  was  carried  in  the  pouch, 
be  moved  with  intolerable  impati-  handed  on  from  man  to  man,  and 
ence  at  thought  of  their  conquered  finally  sent  back  to  England.  Not 
condition,  especially  when  they  a  round  was  used  by  the  Sepoys  for 
have  education  enough  to  calculate  practice  purposes."  Not  only  was 
on  their  own  surpassing  power  of  this  the  case,  but  the  ferment  roused 
numbers,  and  on  the  comparative  by  this  imaginary  attempt  upon 
weakness  of  the  stranger  in  the  their  caste,  was  met  by  an  immer 
midst  of  them.  According  to  all  diatc  change  of  exercise,  and  per- 
human  probability,  this  feeling  will  mission  to  lubricate  their  own  cart- 
and  must  continue  to  exist,  and  it  ridges  in  their  own  way,  so  as  to 
is  one  for  which  every  conquering  forestall  the  very  shadow  of  reason- 
race  must  be  prepared ;  but  this  able  objection.  Reasonable  objec- 
permanent  danger  is  not  enough  of  tions,  however,  were  not  at  all  the 
itself  to  account  for  so  sudden  and  real  danger ;  and  all  the  precautions 
so  violent  an  outburst  of  national  which  were  used  to  prevent  or  re- 
passion.  No  better  lesson  could  move  the  insane  panic  which  had 
be  given  of  the  facility  with  which  taken  possession  of  the  popular  mind 
the  popular  mind  receives  an  were  in  vain.  Many  other  rumours 
impression,  and  the  impossibility  of  visionary  terror  were  circulated 
of  dissipating  such  an  impres-  among  them  to  bring  this  unreason- 
sion  when  once  formed,  than  by  ing  panic  to  a  head.  They  were 
the  story  of  the  "  greased  cart-  warned  that  their  conquerors  were 
ridges,"  which  the  mysterious  about  to  make  a  grand  attempt  to 
leaders  of  the  Hindoo  race  took  poUute  and  degrade  the  oriental 
advantage  of  as  the  occasion  *neces-  races  to  their  own  leveL  They  were 
sary  to  rouse  their  followers.  We  told  that  the  Company's  officers  had 
scarcely  need  to  recall  the  facts  to  sprinkled  the  blood  of  cows  and 
the  reader.  The  introduction  of  pigs  over  the  public  stores  of  salt, 
the  Enfield  rifle  was  the  simple  with  this  diabolical  purpose ;  that 
cause  of  the  first  convulsion  :  the  they  had  mixed  animal  fat  with  the 
cartridges  for  this  rifle  were  greased  ghee  used  by  the  Hindoos;  that  they 
with  some  preparation  actually  con-  had  adulterated  flour  with  ground 
taining  tallow,  and  supposed  also  bones,  and  polluted  the  very  wells 
to  contain  lard,  the  fat  of  the  cow  by  throwing  meat  into  them.  These 
and  the  hog,  both  of  which  implied  curious  follies  of  the  imagination 
pollution  and  loss  of  caste  to  the  na-  remind  us  of  nothing  so  much  as  of 
tive  soldier.  Captain  Knollys,  who  Manzoni's  story  of  the  fables  current 
has  carefully  edited  and  furnished  among  the  Milanese  at  the  time  of 
some  important  and  valuable  chap-  their  great  plague — fables  much  of 
ters  introductory  and  commenta-  the  same  description,  and  producing 
tory  to  Sir  Hope  Grant's  narrative,  the  same  madness  of  panic  and  re- 
enters in  detail  into  this  question,  venge.  Captain  EnoUys  deprecates 
and  to  all  appearance  proves  that  the  idea  of  "judging  natives  by  the 
those  cartridges  were  never  really  same  standard  as  we  judge  Euro- 
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peans;"  but  vre  are  by  no  means  animals.  This  accounts  for  the 
sure  that  Europeans  of  the  same  total  absence  of  precautions  until 
clasBy  assailed,  or  supposing  them-  too  late,  which  betrayed  so  many 
selTes  to  be  assailed,  in  their  preju-  little  groups  of  English  into  the 
dices  and  beliefs,  would  not,  even  hands  of  their  murderers,  and  made 
iiow,beoapableof  taking  up  an  equal-  possible  those  scenes  which  even 
ly  false  impression,  and  clinging  to  it  now  we  dare  not  think  of,  into 
with  equal  Tehemence — especially  if  the  details  of  which  no  man  yen- 
behind  them  were  secret  leaders,  turcs  to  enter,  and  which  we  conceal 
ready  to  work  upon  their  imagina-  dumbly  even  from  ourselves  under 
tion  in  all  kinds  of  wily  ways — and  the  memorial  cross  which  casts  a 
at  the  bottom  a  prevailing  sense  of  shadow  of  the  universal  peace  of 
wrong,  such  as  can  scarcely  be  ex-  death  on  the  remains  of  the  out- 
pected  to  be  absent  from  the  mind  raged  and  tortured. 
of  the  conquered.  That  a  mass  of  Sir  Hope  Grant's  diary  begins  in 
mistaken  impressions,  something  of  May  1857,  very  shortly  before  the 
this  character,  and  invulnerable  to  march  upon  Delhi,  wluch  ended — 
all  attempts  at  explanation,  and  even  though  much  too  slowly  for  the  ex- 
to  the  plainest  teaching  of  facts,  lies  cited  watchers  at  home,  whose  fury 
at  the  root  of  the  persistent  enmity  of  indignation  was  beyond  all  words 
in  the  breast  of  the  uneducated  to  express — in  the  fall  of  that  strong- 
Irish  towards  Great  Britain,  who  hold  of  rebellion,  and  with  it  of  all 
can  doubt  %  the  insurgents'  chances  of  eventual 
On  this  tremendous  foundation  success.  The  direction  in  which 
every  kind  of  wild  hope  was  built  the  gallant  writer's  steps  were  thus 
—  hope  of  casting  off  altogether  turned  spares  us  from  the  dismalest 
the  yoke  of  the  stranger,  hope  of  tale  of  all,  the  horrible  catastrophe 
setting  up  decayed  dynasties,  of  of  Cawnpore,  in  which  every  de- 
changing  obscure  pensioners  into  tail  of  tragic  shame  and  nysery 
powerful  princes,  of  clutching  at  centres.  It  seems  hard  even  now 
all  the  prizes  which  revolution  for  any  one  who  lived  through  these 
is  supposed  to  fling  about ;  and,  times  to  think  of  peaceful  business 
individually,  of  lawless  freedom,  or  ordinary  existence  as  carried  on 
revenge  upon  superiors,  plunder  at  a  place,  the  name  of  which  is  as- 
and  rapine,  and  that  saturnalia  sociated  with  events  so  terrible.  It 
of  blood  and  crime  in  which  all  is  quiet  enough  now;  and  no  doubt 
Eastern  nations  have  from  time  to  English  children  play,  and  English 
time  indulged.  The  crisis  was  women  smile,  within  those  walls, 
helped  on  by  the  extraordinary  which  we  cannot  think  of  but  with 
calm  and  security  of  the  English,  a  shudder,  and  which  no  one  in 
and  especially  of  English  officers,  this  island  could  name  for  years 
who,  according  to  Captain  Knollys,  without  a  surging  upwards  of  indig- 
had  ceased  to  l^eep  up  the  personal  nant  blood,  and  that  hot  moisture  to 
inteioourse  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  eyes  which  scorches  the  eyelids^ 
the  maintenance  of  loyalty  in  all  and  is  something  as  different  as  can 
primitive  races ;  and  who,  we  fear,  be  from  mere  tears.  How  familiar 
made  little  effort  to  conceal  their  those  names  grew  to  us  in  that  fiery 
eontempt  for  the  people  who  sur-  moment !  Never  blazing  Indian 
rounded    them    like    wild    beasts  sun  burnt  in  a  landscape  upon  the 


for  blood,  and  whom  it    fevered  broin  as  that  cruel  iUumin- 
the  will  of  the  conqueror  to    ation  fixed  upon  our  minds  the 
teat  as  gentle  and  domesticated    white  town  with  its  demons  let 
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loose ;   the  great  river,  alien,  yet  whom  all  England  began  suddenly 
less  cruel,  which,  here  and  there  of  one  impulse  to  babble  of  .as  Sir 
gave  deliverance  and  cool  death  to  Colin,    demonstrated    to    us    that 
a  hunted  soul.     Let  us  turn  from  our  hasty  lamentation  was  wrong, 
the  scene  which  still  is  too  rife  of  The  temporary  injustice  which  must 
memories.     Delhi  had  its  tragedy,  thus  perhaps  always  spring  from  the 
too,    terrible    enough,   but   which  excited  spectatorship  of  a  great  na- 
scarcely  seized  upon  the  mind  as  tion,  entirely  prevented  from  taking 
did  the  catastrophe  of  Cawnpore.  any  share  in  the  work,  and  requir- 
There,  however,  were  the  headquar-  ing  an  ideal  rapidity  and  success 
ters — so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  from  its  emissaries,  must^  we  sup- 
identify  any  headquarters  in  such  a  pose,  enter  into  the  soldier^s  cal- 
tumultuous  insurrection — oftheMu-  culations  in  all  circumstances.    In 
tiny ;  and  thither,  accordingly,  the  these   extraordinary  circumstances 
main  body  of  the  little  European  he  had,  as  a  matter  of  course,  still 
army  marched.     We  do  not  know  more  to  bear, 
whether  England  is  exceptionally  There  was,  however,  an  excuse  for 
impatient  when  war  is  going  on,  or  some  confusion  and  bewilderment 
if  it  was  the  excitement  of  the  ex-  of  counsel  among  the  unfortunate 
traordinary    and    terrible    circum-  generals  suddenly  roused  &om  the 
stances  alone  which  made  the  coun-  routine  duties  of  Indian  garrison 
try  here  so  wild  for  instant  action,  work  in  the  worst  and  most  danger- 
and  the  apparent  progress  of  the  ous  season,  to  quell  with  a  hand- 
generals  there  so  tedious  and  slow,  ful  of  men  a  great  rebellion,  and  to 
But  we  remember  well  the  furious  subdue  a  thickly  populated  conti- 
impatience  (no  softer  word  can  ex-  nent,  full  of  hostile  races  all  eager  to 
press  the  popular  feeling)  and  wild  profit  by  our  destruction,  if  not  to 
outcry  of  disappointment  which  rose  aid  in  destroying  us.      The  first 
everywhere  as  each  mail  came  in,  commander-in-chief.  General  Anson, 
and  the  spectators  at  home  learned  died,  apparently  of  the  responsibility 
that  the  fighters  abroad  had  not  alone,  almost  before  he  had  entered 
yet  made  any  impression  on  Del-  on  his  duties,  in  the  beginning  of 
hi,   or   quelled   and  crushed    and  May  in  this  eventful  year.     His 
stamped  out  the  Mutiny  which  it  successor.  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  held 
was  intolerable  to  us  should  last  a  his    appointment    for    less    than 
dBLj\    It  would  be  hard  to  say  what  two  months,  —  only  long  enough 
miracleof  valour,  what  entire  oblito-  to  lead  his   forces  to   Delhi,  and 
ration  of  professional  rules  in  one  to  see  the  first   beginning  of  the 
hot  onslaught,  what  instant  reverse  obstinate  conflict  around  that  city, 
of  evil  fortune  by  one  prodigious  During  this  brief  but  tremendous 
assault  of  arms,  the  country  expect-  intervaJ,  everything  that  was  most 
ed ;    but    something    miraculous,  likely    to    overwhelm    the    mind 
sudden,  overwhelming  in  rapidity  was  united  to    the  utmost  strain 
like  the  bursting  forth  of  the  un-  of    bodily  power  —  long   marches 
expected  flame  itself,  we  certainly  under  a  hot  sun,  perpetual  anxiety, 
did  expect    And  we  were  liberal  and  those   cares  of  a  responsible 
of  blame,  as  the  ignorant  always  are,  ruler     which     are     so    appalling 
and  between  rage  and  tears  owned  to  minds   unfitted  for  them.     A 
to  ourselves  that  the  day  of  great  good    ordinary    soldier    suddenly 
generals  was  over.    This  was  before  thrust  into  such  a  command,  with- 
modest  Havclock  had  come  out  of  out  either   genius  or  strength  of 
his  obscurity,  and  before  the  man  mind  to  support  him,  was,  indeed, 
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in  about  as  alarming  and  painful  a 
positicm  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive ; 
and  after  some  strange  wanderings 
of  mind,  orders  and  counter- orders, 
determinations  to  attack,  and  falter- 
ings  of  resolution,  this  imfortunate 
commander  got  out  of  his  difficulties, 
as  so  many  people  do  whose  spirit 
is  imequal  to  their  troubles,  by 
dying  of  them.  There  can  be  no 
more  impressive  evidence  of  the  ter- 
rible weight  of  this  leadership  than 
that  in  two  months  it  killed  two 
men,  neither  of  them  able  to  cope 
with  the  responsibility.  General 
Archdale  Wilson,  under  whom 
Delhi  was  taken,  was  not  an  excep- 
tional man  any  more  than  his  pre- 
decessors ;  but  he  had  at  least  the 
advantage  of  their  foundation  to 
build  upon,  and  passed,  as  it  were, 
over  their  bodies,  to  eventual  suc- 
cess. He,  too,  was  all  but  made  an 
end  of,  by  the  strain  of  body  and 
mind,  and  had  to  retire  worn  out, 
as  soon  as  ho  had  done  his  piece 
of  work,  to  the  Hills,  to  recover 
health  and  spirit  before  proceeding 
further.  Such  is  the  cost  at  which 
such  struggles  are  carried  on.  It  is 
strange,  however,  for  any  one  who 
recollects  the  dismay  with  which  in 
England  news  of  what  seemed  a 
most  lingering  and  sluggishly  con- 
ducted siege  were  received,  to  find 
in  Sir  Hope  Grant's  most  modest 
and  simple  record  the  true  history 
of  the  siege  of  Delhi :  a  narrative  of 
active  toil,  continued  attacks  and 
repulses,  unfailing  watchfulness  and 
exertion,  such  as  has  rarely  been 
equalled.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
any  story  in  which  there  is  less 
attempt  at*  effect ;  yet  none  could 
be  more  effective.  Its  absolute 
truth  and  simplicity  move  us,  as 
if  by  the  very  voice  of  the  speaker ; 
and  it  is  only  thus  that  we  could 
truly  see  what  wonderful  amount 
of  work  there  was  to  do,  and  liow  the 
handful  of  JEnglish  assailants  did  it. 
They  were    but   2000    Europeans 


with  a  few  guns,  in  opposition  to 
swarms  of  revolted  sepoys — 40,000 
men  according  to  one  account, — and 
the  entire  population  of  a  vast  town 
—70,000  or  80,000  men,— all  made 
desperate  by  the  knowledge  that 
their  own  brutalities  had  cut  them 
off  in  case  of  defeat  from  all  possi- 
bilities of  mercy. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  on  the  way 
— and  of  those  against  which  the 
besiegers  had  to  contend  at  every 
step  of  their  progress.  After  the 
small  English  force  had  started  for 
Delhi,  they  heard  that  Brigadier 
"Wilson  had  obtained  a  small  victory 
over  the  rebels,  but  was  then  hard 
pressed  by  them. 

"The  day  following  he  had  been 
again  attacked,  and  the  rebels  had  been 
again  driven  back ;  but  the  heat  was 
BO  fearful,  and  his  men  so  exhausted, 
that  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  fol- 
low up  his  victory.  "Wilson  was  now 
in  a  critical  position,  and  I  recom- 
mended Sir  Henry  to  move  on  his 
troops  to  within  12  miles  of  Delhi,  as 
the  enemy  could  then  hardly  sally  out 
to  attack  the  former  while  we  were  so 
near.  Sir  Henry  acted  on  this,  estab- 
lished himself  at  Alipore,  and  Wilson 
was  enabled  to  join  us  there  on  7th 
June.  We  now  found  that  the  rebels 
had  taken  up  a  very  strong  position  be- 
tween us  and  Delhi,  and  about  5  miles 
from  the  latter  town,  at  a  place  called 
Budlee-ka-Serai,  which  they  had  in- 
trenched and  armed  with  heavv  guns. 
Sir  Henry  was  much  hampered  in  his 
dispositions  owing  to  the  smallness  of 
his  force,  but  his  plan  of  attack  was 
good.  The  main  column  was  directed 
to  proceed  up  the  road  and  to  make  a 
direct  attack  on  the  enemy's  position, 
and  I  was  ordered  to  march  with  ^ 
squadrons  of  the  9th  Lancers,  and  10 
guns,  by  a  by-road  to  the  right,  cross 
the  Western  Jumna  Canal  about  a  mile 
higher  up,  advance  alone  its  wooded 
banks,  wnere  I  should  be  quite  con- 
cealed from  WW,  recross  the  canal  6 
miles  higher  up,  and  fall  on  the  rebels 
in  flank  and  rear.  The  3  squadrons  of 
the  9th  Lancers  were  under  Colonel 
Yule.     The  artillery  force  was  com- 
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inanded  bv  Major  Mackenzie,  and  con- 
aisted  of  burner's,  6  9-poundere,  and 
Tombs's  4  light  6 -pounders,  from 
Meerut.  The  latter  LMittery  was  in- 
complete, owing  to  want  of  transport 
At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
8th  June  we  began  our  march,  advanc- 
ed as  quietly  as  possible  as  far  as  our 
foremost  picKet,  took  the  turn  to  the 
right,  and  crossed  the  canal.  The  itxad 
Along  its  banks  was  excellent,  but  was 
80  narrow  that,  had  we  been  attacked, 
our  guns  would  have  been  useless.  We 
therefore  marched  across  the  fields, 
and  for  about  a  mile  our  progress  was 
easv  ;  but  then  we  came  to  a  swamp 
which  extended  over  a  wide  district  of 
•country,  and  had  been  formed  by  the 
bursting  of  the  canal-bank.  It  was 
some  time  before  we  overcame  this  dif- 
ficulty ;  and  when  we  were  still  two 
miles  from  our  destined  point  of  attack, 
the  guns  of  the  main  body,  which  had 
proceeded  by  the  direct  road,  began  to 
open  fire,  the  preconcerted  signal  for  us 
to  commence  operations.  I  therefore 
resolved  to  take  to  the  canal-road,  by 
which  means  we  were  enabled  to  pro- 
ceed at  a  merrv  trot,  recrossed  the 
canal,  and  quickly  came  upon  the  rear 
of  the  enemv. 

"  Then  the  ground  once  more  be- 
came very  difficult,  and  intersected 
with  ditches.  Turner's  heavy  9-pound- 
«rs  stuck  fast,  but  Tombs's  light  guns 
managed  to  make  their  wav  to  the 
front,  and  opened  upon  the  rebels  with 
^'reat  effect  The  9th  Lancers  behaved 
^lUantly,  charged  into  the  midst  of  the 
onemy,  captured  a  9-pounder  which  the 
mutineers  were  endeavouring  to  with- 
•draw,  sabred  its  gunners,  turned  the 
i^un  upon  a  village  where  the  enemy 
had  taken  refuge,  and  dislodged  them 
from  it  Colonel  Yule  killed  three 
men  ivith  his  own  hand.  At'the  same 
time  the  main  body  successfully  storm- 
•ed  the  intrenchment  in  their  front. 
The  75th  B^;iment  suffered  severely  ; 
And  Ck)loneI  Chester,  the  Adjutant- 
General,  was  killed  by  a  round-shot" 

'Not  were  the  difficulties  over 
when  the  town  of  Delhi — ^for  all 
these  skirmishes  were  nothing  but 
accidents  on  the  road — ^was  gained. 
"The  weather  was  so  fearfully  hot," 
Sir  Hope  informs  ns,  "that  the 
gunners  could  not  handle  the  shot 


wherewith  to  load  tbe  guns."  And 
here  is  a  mere  sample  of  the  'daily 
journal,  nothing  in  the  least  remark- 
able,— ^ihe  kind  of  thing  which  he 
and  his  soldiers  encountered,  almost 
without  thought — ^their  ■  eyeiydaj 
work.  It  is  all  the  more  interest- 
ing as  affording  a  proof  of  the  occa- 
sional chivalrous  fidelity  to  be  found 
even  among  the  rebels. 

''  The  safety  of  the  camp  had  been 
intrusted  to  my  charae,  and  I  imme- 
diatelv  proceeded,  with  a  squadron  of 
the  9th  Lancers,  2  guns  of  Major  Scotf  a 
battery,  2  of  Major  Turner's,  and  2  of 
Captam  Money's  troop  of  horee-artil- 
lery,  to  the  right  of  the  Ochterlony 
gardens,  about  a  mile  to  our  rear  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  in  order  to  re- 
connoitre. To"  my  surprise,  I  found  the 
enemy  in  position  half  a  mile  farther 
on  to  our  proper  rear.  On  seeing  my 
small  force  they  opened  a  heavy  fire 
against  us,  to  which  we  responded  witli 
equal  vigour.  It  was  wonderful  to  sec 
how  the  shot  and  shell  fell  among  us 
without  doing  much  harm :  li  grape- 
shot  tore  a  pistol  out  of  my  holster- 
pipe,  and  I  never  saw  it  again.  Our 
little  army  in  camp,  aroused  by  the 
firing,  quickly  turned  out  to  support 
us,  and  we  had  a  hard  tussle  for  the 
mastery  until  11.30  at  night.  The  re- 
maining squadrons  of  the  9th  Lancers 
and  the  Guides  horse  charged  a  larce 
bodv  of  the  enemy  on  the  Subzi-Mandi 
road ;  but  with  a  ditch  and  houses  on 
each  side  their  action  was  paralysed, 
and  our  loss  was  severe.  Amongst 
those  who  fell,  I  grieve  to  say,  was 
Lieutenant -Colonel  Yule  of  t£e  dUi 
Lancers,  as  fine  and  pliant  a  soldier 
as  ever  lived.  Captam  Delj,  too,  was 
very  severely  wounded  through  the 
shoulders  upon  this  occasion. 

"  As  long  as  daylight  lasted  we  drove 
the  rebels  back;  but  when  darkness 
ensued  they  got  round  our  flanks,  and 
two  of  my  guns  (Money's^  I  think)  were 
in  the  greatest  jeopardy.  I  therefore 
coUectea  a  few  men  together  and 
charged  the  enemy.  A  sepoy  within 
five  yards  of  me  fired  at  my  horse,  and 
put  a  bullet  through  his  body,  close  to 
my  leg.  It  was  singular  he  did  not 
aim  at  me  ;  but  in  all  probability  he 
thought  it  best  to  make  sure  of  killing 
the  horse,  and  that  then,  to  a  certainty. 
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the  rider  would  fall  into  his  hands.    I 
felt  that  my  poor  charger  had  received 
its  death-wound ;  yet  ne  galloped  on 
fifty  Tiods  through  the  throng  ot  rebels, 
and  then  dropped  down  dead*    I  was  in 
rather  an  awkward  predicament— -un- 
hoxsedy  surroonded  by  the  enemy,  and, 
owinff  to  the  darkness,  ignorant  in 
which  direction  to  proceed — ^when  mv 
orderly,!  a  native  Sowar  of  the  4th 
lir^imrs,  by  name  Booper  Khan,  rode 
np  to  me,  and  said, '  Take  my  horse — 
it  is  your  only  chance  of  safety.'    I 
<could  not  but  admire  his  fine  conduct 
He  was  a  Hindoetanee  Mussulman, 
belonging  to  a  r^^ent  the  greater 
part  of  which  had  mutinied ;  and  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  liim  to  have 
killed  me  and  gone  over  Jo  the  enemy ; 
but  he  behav^  nobly,  and  was  ready 
to  save  my  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own. 
I  refosed  hia  offer ;  but,  taking  a  firm 
jjasp  of  his  horse's  tail,  I  told  Rooper 
Khan  to  drag  me  out  of  the  crowd. 
This  he  performed  successfully  and 
with  great  courage.    I  may  here  men- 
tion uiat  the  next  morning  I  called 
him  into  my  tent  ^e  was  a  fine-look- 
ing fellow,' of  tali  stature,  about  25 
yean  of  age),  and  after  praising  liim 
for  hiB  gamut  behaviour,!  offer^  him 
•some  little  money ;  upon  which  he  drew 
himself  up  with  great  dignity,  salamed, 
and  said, '  No,  Sc^b,  I  will  take  no 
money  ;  but  if  you  will  get  my  com- 
manmng   officer  to   promote   me,  I 
shall  be  Tery  grateful'     I  answered 
him  that  1  would  make  a  request  to 
that  ^effect,  but  urged  him  also   to 
receive  the  money.     He  reluctantly 
took  it  and  left  the  tent ;  but  the  next 
morning  1  received  a  note  from  his 
commanding  officer,  Major  Martin,  re- 
taming  the  rupees,  and  stating  that 
Booper  Khan  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  them.    Major  Martin 
promoted  him  ;  and  in  conseo  uence  of 
my  favourable  mention  of  iiim,  Sir 
Heniy    Barnard   awarded    him    the 
second-class  order  of  merit     There 
were  likewise  two  men  of  the  9th 
lancen  who  behaved  with  great  gal- 
lantry, Thomas  Handcock  and  John 
ParoeU.^  They  stuck  to  me  during  the 
fight  without    consulting   their  own 
^cty :  the  latter  had  his  horse  killed 
under  him  about  the  same  time  that  I 
lost  my  own ;  and  Handcock,  seeing 
me  dimiounted  in  the  midst  of  my 
foes,  earnestly  besought  me  to  take 


his  charger.  He  was  the  same  night 
wounded,  and  lost  his  arm.  The 
enemy,  however,  did  not  persist  in  his 
attaclc,  and  by  degrees  the  firing  ceased. 
I  don*t  think  I  ever  felt  so  beat  before. 
The  weather  was  fearfully  hot  I 
threw  myself  exhausted  on  the  ground, 
and  the  only  thing  which  revived  me 
was  a  glass  of  beer,  given  me  by 
Lieutenant  Drummond,  attached  to 
the  Rajah  of  Jheend's  Horse,  a  Sikh 
who  had  recently  joined  us." 

Many  other  incidents  of  the  siege 
are  deeply  interesting  had  we  space 
to  quote  them.  We  can  find  room 
only  for  the  account  of  one  strange 
deliverance  of  a  kind  which  pious 
people  call  providential,  and  people 
not  pious  can  give  no  sort  of 
account  of.  A  great  assault  had 
been  planned  by  the  forces  in  Delhi 
against  the  tiny  English  army  out- 
side their  walls.  It  was  on  the 
occasion  of  a  religious  festival,  and 
accordingly  everything  was  propi- 
tious ;  and  though  it  was  then  tho 
season  of  rains,  there  had  been  an 
intermission  for  nearly  a  fortnight, 
80  that  the  ground  was  in  perfectly 
good  condition. 

''  The  attack  was  well  planned.    A 
strong  force  was  dcstinect  to  proceed 
up  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Jumna 
wnich  covered  our  left  flankj^  cross  by 
a  bridge  of  boats  at  Baghput,  take  up 
a  position  in  our  rear  at  Bhy  e,  and  thus 
cut  off  our  supplies  firom,  and  commu- 
nications with,  the  upper  country,  and 
in  fact  starve  us  out    Another  force  of 
6000,  with  16  guns,  were  to  cross  the 
canal  about  three  miles  to  our  right  and 
attack  us  in  rear.    Simultaneously  the 
main  body  was  to  force  our  position 
in  front,  and  on  our  flanks.    The  one 
told  off  for  the  attack  on  our  rear 
advanced  to  the  canal  by  the  Rotuck 
road,  and  in  a  few  hours  constructed  a 
bridge  sufficiently  strong  to  admit  of 
the  passage  of  artilleiy.    Part  of  their 
cavalry  had  passed,  and  their  artillery 
was  on  the  point  of  following  the  ex- 
ample when  a  black  cloud  suddenly 
appeared  overhead,  followed  by  a  ter- 
nnc  down-pour  of  rain,  whidi  con- 
verted the  sluggish  waters  of  the  canal 
into  a  foaming  torrent    The  bridge 
was  completely  swept  away,  and  the 
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strons  powerful  timbers  of  wliich  it 
'  had  Deen  constracted,  were  washed 
down  to  our  camp.  The  further  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy  was  now  effectu- 
ally put  a  stop  tOy  not  only  on  accoimt 
of  the  destruction  of  the  bridge,  but 
because  the  surrounding  coimtryhad 
become  impassable.  Their  cavalry 
which  had  crossed  were  separated  from 
their  main  body,  and  were  in  a  terrible 
fright  lest  we  should  send  out  a  force 
to  cut  them  off.  With  difficulty  they 
made  their  escape,  by  marching  about 
sixteen  miles  up  the  canal,  crossing  by 
a  bridge  which  we  had  not  been  able 
to  destroy ;  from  whence,  crestfallen  and 
in  disorder,  they  made  their  way  back 
to  Delhi.  The  most  "remarkable  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  above 
is,  that  at  the  very  time  the  rain  de- 
scended in  such  torrents  on  the  enemy, 
we  had  not  a  single  drop  in  our  own 
camp.  This  was  a  wonderful  interpo- 
sition of  Providence." 

Sucli  an  incident  must  have  im- 
pressed deeply  the  minds  of  the 
handful  of  Englishmen,  fighting,  as 
they  were  aware,  a  desperate  battle, 
and  therefore  having  all  the  better 
claim,   their  cause  being  just,    on 
that  God  to  whom  they  were  used 
to  say  that  He  alone  fighteth  for  us. 
They  ran  such  risks  almost  daily, 
for  the  sorties  were  numerous ;  they 
had  treason  even  among  themselves, 
small  as  their  following  was,  and 
were  obliged  to  disband  and  dismiss 
a  native  regiment,  whose  English 
officers — with  that  strange  dbstinacy 
of  faith  which  was  6ne  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  period — ^held  by  them 
stoutly  till  the  last  moment,  refusing 
to  believe  in  any  possibility  of  deser- 
tion.    To   such  a  point  did  this 
faith  go,  that  Sir  Hope  Grant  in- 
forms   us    the    Adjutant-Genpral, 
affcer  assembling    and    haranguing 
the  native  officers,   presented  the 
chief  among  them  with  a  fine  horse, 
which  he  received  with  protestations 
of  devotion.     "That  very  evening 
the  native  officer  galloped  off  on 
his  beautiful  horse,  and  went  over 
to  the  enemy."    Several  troopers. 


however,  of  this  disbanded  regi- 
ment remained  examples  of  fidelity, 
as  an  ofiEset  against  the  treachery  of 
the  others. 

The  siege  of  Delhi  lasted  more 
than  three  months.  The  small  army, 
badly  furnished  in  every  way,  at- 
tacked and  attacking  almost  daily, 
sometimes  surrounded  by  almost  im- 
passable swamps,  sometimes  scorched 
under  blazing  suns,  enduring,  with 
little  ease  and  perpetual   fatigue, 
the  worst  that  an  Indian  climate 
in  its  most  terrible  combination  of 
fiery  heat  and  fatal  humidity  could 
do,  passed  thus  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  September,  while  England 
fumed  and  fretted   over  the  sea, 
wondering  and  blaming  its  inaction. 
The  siege-train  only  reached  them 
on  the  4th  of  September ;  and  by 
that  time,  in  consequence  of  the 
exertions  made,  chiefly  by  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  to  reinforce  them,  their 
numbers  altogether,  including  Sikhs, 
rose  to  10,000.     On  the  13th  Sep- 
tember  the  final  attack  was  made ; 
and  two  days  after,  the  vast  crowd 
of    insurgents    were    finally    dis- 
persed   from  the  stronghold,  and 
the     city    returned     into    British 
hands.    We  need  not  enter  into  de- 
tails of  a  struggle  wliich  was  accom- 
panied by  much  desperate  fighting, 
and  by  some  losses  on  the  English 
side  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
overestimate.     One   of  them,  and 
perhaps  the  most  important^  was 
that  of  the  brave  General  Nicholson, 
who  was  shot  at  the  head  of  his 
brigade  in  an  assault  on  the  Lahore 
gate.     There  ia  a  touch  of  genuine 
tragedy  in  the  brief  note  made  by 
Sir  Hope  of  this  brave  soldier's 
deathbed. 

"There  was  an  unearthly  stillness 
about  the  camp,  very  different  to  Uie 
bustle  and  activity  which  existed  pre- 
vious to  the  assault.  As  I  entered  the  . 
hut,  the  gloomy  darkness  was  made  vis- 
ible by  one  misei-able  dimly-burning 
candle.   On  a  couch  I  saw  a  figure  lying 
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itretehed  at  full  length,  with  a  native 
rtaiuting  beside  him.  The  ghastly 
look  of  death  was  upon  his  counten- 
ance ;  and,  on  goin^  nearer,  I  perceived 
it  was  jpoor  Brigadier  Nicholson,  whom 
Ihad  hut  seennpon  the  walls  of  Delhi 
the  day  before,  vigorous  and  animated, 
leading  on  his  men  gallantly.  Every- 
thing was  now  chan^  for  mm — ombi- 
tioD,  the  hopes  of  rising  to  greatness- 
all  was  vanishing  £rom  Defore  his  eyes, 
fle  was  like  a  noble  oak  riven  asunder 
Vj  a  thunderbolt  As  I  approached 
he  looked  towards  me,  and  in  a  deep 
sepolchial  voice  said, '  Who  are  you  r 
I  told  him,  and  spoke  some  kind  words 
to  him.  He  looked  again,  and  liter 
some  time,  with  great  difficulty,  said, 
*l  thank  you  ;'  and  then  closed  his 

Seldom  has  the  death  of  a  strong 
man,  struck  down  in  mid-career, 
been  represented  with  more  power- 
M  and  tragical  brevity,  simple  as 
are  the  words  in  which  this  heart- 
chilling  pictoie  is  made. 

Here  terminates  the  more  painful 
part  of  the  narrative.  It  is  true 
that  the  double  episode  of  Luck- 
now  kept  England  still  on  a  strain 
of  tremendous  emotion  scarcely 
equalled,  perhaps,  by  anything 
ciXlei  forth,  by  a  public  event  with- 
in the  limits  of  this  century  at  least ; 
hut  all  that  was  most  appalling  and 
cniel  was  now  over,  and  the  subdu- 
ing of  the  mutiny  became  rather  a 
natter  of  time  than  a  desperate  pos- 
aUUty.  Havelock,  Outram,  Sir 
Colin  CampbeU,  were  all  by  this 
tune  in  the  field,  men  not  likely  to 
loae  iheir  heads  in  an  emergency, 
and  prepared,  so  far  as  calm  courage, 
self-possession,  and  readiness  of  re- 
mne  could  prepare  them,  for  every- 
thing that  might  befall  them. 

The  episode  of  Lucknow  to 
vhieh  we  have  just  referred  was, 
however,  of  all  others  the  most 
prolonged  in  tragic  interest.  The 
<i|ther  great  misfortuiies  of  the  Eng- 
bih  in  India  were  known  at  least  in 
England  only  after  the  occurrence; 
hit  for  Ludknow  we  aU,  who  are 
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old  enough  to  recollect  it^  went 
through  elL  the  vicissitudes  of  hope 
and  fear  as  much  as  if  the  besieged 
city  had  been  an  individual  sufferer 
of  our  closest  acquaintance,  llie 
death  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  one 
of  the  finest  and  noblest  of  those 
Christian  soldiers  who  have  made 
our  English  army  illustrious,  in  the 
very  commencement  of  that  long 
agony,  undergone  by  the  cooped  up 
remnant  of  British  sufferers  within 
the  Besidency — ^had  given  a  melan- 
choly tone  at  once  to  their  story, 
and  added  discouragement  to  the 
misery  they  endured  so  bravely. 
Everybody  remembers  the  heroic 
march  of  Havelock  to  their  relief — 
a  march  which  was  little  less  than 
a  succession  of  battles  against  over- 
whelming numbers — ^his  own  little 
force  never  rising  at  its  best  beyond 
2500  men,  against  armies  five  or 
six  times  as  great,  and  often  more. 
How  he  fought  his  way  mile  by 
mile ;  how  the  gallant  and  cluyal- 
rous  Outram,  on  joining  him, 
waived  his  superior  rank  and  served 
as  a  volunteer,  rather  than  take 
from  his  brother-in-arms  the  honour 
of  concluding  what  he  had  so  well 
begun ;  and  how  he  relieved  Luck- 
now  only  to  be  in  his  turn  shut  in, 
and  to  endure  once  more  all  the 
calamities  of  the  siege  which  he  had 
momentarily  relieved,  we  need  not 
attempt  to  tell  over  again.  Have- 
lock had  served  for  many  years 
humbly  and  without  much  notice, 
doing  the  work  of  a  good  soldier ; 
but  in  this  moment  of  extremity  his 
turn  came  to  show  what  was  in  him, 
and  the  unobtrusive  Indian  officer 
leaped  at  once  into  our  national  roll 
of  heroe&  The  unfortunate  concur- 
rence of  events  which  made  him  a 
prisoner  in  the  very  fortifications 
from  whence  he  had  so  hasted  apd 
fought  to  deliver  the  captives,  made 
his  sudden  glory  only  more  notice- 
able. And  it  would  be  vain  to 
attempt  to  describe  the  feelings  of 
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the  anxious  and  excited  epectatois 
iu  England  when  they  found  them- 
selves called  upon  a  second  time  to 
speculate  whether  deliverance  would 
come  in  time,  and  to  dread  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  fall  of  Lucknow, 
with  a  second  brave  little  army 
added  to  its  first  defenders. 

The  second  siege  had  lasted  for  five 
or  six  weeks  befbre  we  take  up  the 
story  of  the  second  deliverance  in 
Sir  Hope  Grant's  stirring  narrative. 
He  himself  had  been  left  in  mo- 
mentary inaction  at  Delhi  while  the 
troops  scoured  the  neighbouring 
country,  but  had  at  last  been  sent  for 
in  haste,  and  was  on  his  eager  way 
to  the  succour  of  Lucknow  when  the 
newly  appointed  Commander-in- 
chief,  Sir  Colin  Campbell — sent  out 
at  a  day's  notice  by  one  of  those 
highly  wrought  impulses  of  popular 
feeling  which  now  and  then  drive  the 
British  government  and  nation  to  an 
infallible  choice  of  the  right  man — 
joined  his  small  forces.  Sir  CoHn, 
too,  had  been  long  a  good  officer 
merely,  known  in  his  profession, 
but  not  much  out  of  it,  and  had  al- 
ready begun  to  long  for  retirement 
and  quiet,  when  sudden  laurels  fell 
upon  the  man  who  was  all  at  once 
discovered  to  be  the  man  whom  Eng- 
land most  wanted  in  her  moment  of 
extremity.  "  You  little  expected," 
said  Sir  Hope  as  they  met,  ''  when 
I  last  heard  from  you  that  you  would 
be  appointed  Commander-in-Chief 
in  India."  '*  I  should  as  soon  have 
thought  to  be  made  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,"  said  the  other.  It 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  de- 
scribe to  any  reader  too  young  to 
recollect  it,  the  feelings  with 
which  we  in  England  watched 
the  progress  of  the  new  Com- 
mander, whom  we  all  felt  some- 
how, individually,  to  be  our  special 
emissary  for  the  salvation  of  India, 
upon  that  march  to  Lucknow.  Sir 
Hope  tells  the  story  of  the  march 
itself  in  his    usual  self-controlled 


and  soldierly  way — so  many  attacks 
of  the  enemy,  so  many  difficulties- 
of  the  road,  marshes  to  drag  the 
guns  through,  jungle  to  intercept 
the  men,  here  "a  heavy  fire  of 
infantry"  suddenly  opening  upon 
them,  there  "  an  bourns  pounding  '^ 
with  heavy  guns  to  drive  away 
a  hostile  outpost  The  story  of 
the  excitement  of  a  single  peaceful 
family  in  England — ^its  longing  for 
news,  its  hopes  and  wild  terrors,  its 
perpetual  discussion  of  what  might 
be  doing,  and  the  close  interest  with 
which  it  followed  every  movement- 
and  watched  for  every  mail — would,, 
could  we  tell  it  in  detail,  be  infinitely 
more  emotional  than  the  soldier^s 
plain  record  of  what  he  did  from  day 
to  day,  the  bullets  that  played  about 
him  harmlessly,  and  all  the  various 
risks  he  ran,  of  which  he  makes 
nothing.  By  desperate  fighting  they 
struggled  into  the  Eesidency,  where 
they  were  welcomed  with  such  en- 
thusiasm as  may  easily  be  conceived^ 
by  the  spent  and  weary  garrison* 
But  here,  again,  reality  quite  fails  of 
the  effect  which  imagination  gives. 
*'  Soldiers,"  said  Havelock,  hia  eyes 
full  of  tears,  to  the  men  who  fiocked 
about  him — '*  soldiers,  I  am  happy 
to  see  you ;  soldiers,  I  am  happy  to 
think  you  have  got  into  this  place 
with  a  smaller  loss  than  I  had.'* 
But  while  these  sober  words  were 
all  that  even  the  excitement  of  such 
a  deliverance  drew  from  the  British 
general,  with  that  obstinate  incapa- 
city for  scenic  effects  that  seems  to 
mark  the  race — ^we  at  home  found 
vent  forour excitement  in  much  more 
dramatic  pictures  of  how  the  de- 
liverance came.  We  remember  a 
pretty  story  current  at  the  time  of 
how  some  Scotch  lass,  a  soldier's 
daughter,  was  the  first  to  hear  from 
the  rampart  a  far-off  sound  of  the 
Highland  pipes  which  announced 
the  deliverers ;  how  she  was  sup- 
jiosed  to  have  gone  crazy  in  her 
sudden  joy ;  and  how  gradually  that 
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ciaze  of  gladness  commnnicated  it- 
self to  all  as  the  shrill  sweet  pibroch 
grew  on  the  air,  and  the  red-coats 
came  in  sight.  The  present  writer 
owns  to  having  put  this  story  into 
Terse,  with  some  lingering  hope 
that  it  might  be  trae,  in  such  a 
genuine  passion  of  excitement  as 
perhaps  only  youth  is  capable  of. 
Nothing  of  this  kind  is  in  the  sim- 
ple nairatiTe.  Theirs  was  "  a  happy 
meeting  **  and  much  ''  cordial  shak- 
ing of  hands/'  says  Sir  Hope  Grant, 
with  true  British  quiet;  and  thus 
ended  two  terrible  sieges  and  one 
of  the  most  awful  moments  of  sus- 
pense ever  endured  by  any  com- 
munity,— suspense  which  the  whole 
nation  shared  with  the  actual  suf- 
ferers ;  for  there  was  scarcely  a  man 
or  woman  in  England  who  did  not 
tremble  to  hear  of  another  catas- 
trophe such  as  that  at  Cawnpore 
mitil  the  beleaguered  garrison  and, 
aboYe  all,  the  women  and  children, 
were  safe  out  of  those  dangerous 
waUs. 

The  third  expedition  to  Lucknow, 
undertaken  only  after  this  object, 
was  attained,  and  which  ended  in 
the  complete  dispersion  of  the  re- 
bels and  re-possession  of  the  city, 
though  not  less  interesting  in  a 
militaiy  point  of  yiew  nor  less  ex- 
citing as  a  warlike  struggle,  has  no 
longer  the  dramatic  and  general 
interest  of  the  former  marches ;  and 
as  we  do  not  attempt  to  enter  into 
any  military  review  of  the  situation 
we  will  not  follow  the  generals 
through  the  remaining  campaign, 
which  by  degrees  quenched  sdl  the 
sparks  of  evQ,  and  reduced  India 
again  to  quiet  and  subordination. 
Long  ere  this  it  had  become  appar- 
ent that  this  ''  brightest  jewel  in 
the  British  crown "  was  not  going 
to  be  snatched  from  us,  and  that 
the  momentary  chill  of  disaster 
which  had  struck  the  heart  of  the 
nation,  with  the  strangest  mixture  of 
fear,  anguish,  and  incredulity,  was  as 


temporary  as  any  other  sudden  shock 
which  sends  back  the  blood  to  the 
heart,  only  to  fortify  both  soul  and 
body,  in  an  instant,  with  strenuous 
impulse  to  resist  the  evil  and  win 
back  the  tranquillity  assailed.  The 
courage  of  England  at  home  was  at 
once  recovered  when  the  women 
and  children  were  out  of  danger, 
and  no  new  outrage  such  as  those 
which  had  chilled  our  blood  was 
possible.  The  courage  of  our  sol- 
diers had  never  flagged.  They, 
subjected  to  perpetual  perils,  had 
gone  about  their  work  always  with 
imperturbable  self-possession.  At 
a  very  dark  moment  indeed,  just 
before  the  first  assatdt  on  Delhi, 
Sir  Hope  Grant  himself,  struck  with 
this  amazing  calm,  pauses  in  his 
hasty  tale  to  make  a  note  upon  it. 
He,  himself  a  soldier,  wonders,  as 
any  man  well  might,  at  the  perfect 
calm  of  both  officers  and  soldiers. 
''  Men,"  he  says,  **  seemed  to  regard 
the  coming  struggle  as  if  it  were  a 
cricket  match  in  which  every  one 
felt  confident  his  side  would  win." 
There  was  even  time  for  frolic  after 
the  first  passion  was  over.  It  is 
only  fair,  however,  to  say  that 
this  was  after  the  fall  of  Delhi 
and  the  deliverance  of  the  Luck- 
now  garrison  had  taken  something 
of  the  sting  out  of  the  more 
horrible  recollections  of  the  war. 
We  remember  to  have  heard  a  some- 
what dull  officer,  not  ordinarily  in- 
teresting in  his  conversation,  tell 
the  story  of  some  portions  of  the 
earlier  struggle  with  a  fervour  of  re- 
coUection  which  turned  his  native 
dulness  into  dramatic  force,  and 
gave  the  hearer  a  sympathetic 
shudder,  as  he  told  of  the  grim  look 
of  the  men  when  mercy  was  sug- 
gested to  them,  and  how  they  said 
**  Cawnpore  I"  to  each  other,  with  a 
stillness  more  terrible  than  any  war 
cry,  when  they  charged  the  enemy. 
There  is  little  trace,  however,  of 
this  wild  vehemence  of  feeling  in 
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Sir  Hope  Grant's  stoiy,  and  we  read 
such  an  anecdote  as  the  following, 
after  all  the  more  terrible  recollec- 
tions called  forth  by  his  narrative, 
with  a  certain  sense  of  escape  and 
relief. 

"The  63d  Regiment,  principally 
composed  of  Irismnen,  were  a  fine 
lookmg  set  of  fellows,  and  equally  ffood 
hands  at  fighting.  Their  discipline, 
however,  was  not  uy  any  means  perfect, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  keep  them  well 
in  hand.  They  had  been  lyinff  under 
the  bank  of  a  road  which  afforaed  but 
an  inadequate  protection,  and  had  in 
conseauence  lost  a  good  many  men. 
All  01  a  sudden,  without  a  woia  from 
any  of  their  officers,  they  rushed  f or- 
w£^,  and,  utterly  heedless  of  all  efforts 
to  stop  them,  made  their  way  into  the 
toll-house,  in  a  few  instants  clearing 
out  the  enemy.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  was  terribly  annoyed,  and  riding 
up  to  the  regiment,  pitched  into  it  well. 
But  these  wild  Irishmen  were  incorri- 
&[ible  ;  whenever  he  began  to  speak,  a 
lot  of  them  exclaimed  as  loud  as  they 
could,  'Three  cheers  for  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, boys  ! '  until  at  last  he 
himself  was  obliged  to  go  away  laugh- 
ing." 

A  little  while  after  this  incident^ 
wo  hear,  with  a  pleasant  sense  of 
the  always  lessening  cloud,  of  a 
sudden  adventurous  outburst  made 
by  Sir  Hope  and  his  brother  officers 
"  to  see  their  wives,"  from  whom 
they  had  been  separated  through  all 
the  painful  and  anxious  time  now 
happily  almost  at  an  end — an  ex- 
pedition upon  which  they  seem 
to  have  set  out  with  aU  the  glee  of 
delivered  schoolboys,  and  which  Sir . 
Colin,  grim  but  kindly  old  bachelor, 
permitted  with  humorous  contempt 
and  probably  a  touch  of  envy.  By- 
and-by  they  could  hear  with  pleasure 
of  ^'some  good  pig-sticking,"  and 
*'  put  up  a  large  fox  which  gave  us  a 
fine  chevy."  Thus  the  time  of  misery 
and  disaster  came  to  an  end,  and 
the  ordinaiy  conditions  of  life, 
those  common  laws  and  common 
incidents  which  outlive  all  despairs 


and  troubles,  resumed  their  usual 
sway  on  the  very  edge  of  the  hurri- 
cane past 

It  is,  however,  with  a  shudder 
that  we  find,  very  sparingly  given— 
for  Sir  Hope  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  disposition  to  linger  upon  hor- 
rors— some  details  here  and  there 
which  call  back  to  us  with  startling 
vividness  the  feelings  which  ren- 
dered us  half  crazy  with  excitement 
and  horror  at  the  time.  Here  is 
one  brief  but  terrible  incident. 
Some  poor  people,  officers  with  their 
wives  and  children,  had  taken  re- 
fuge with  the  Eajah  of  Powaen,  who 
soon,  however,  tired  of  them,  and 
sent  them  off  with  an  escort  of  their 
own  revolted  native  soldiers. 

"After  the  first  day's  march,  two 
young  officers,  mere  ooys,  who  had 
just  joined,  being  excessively  fatigaed 
and  footsore,  lagged  behind,  whereupon 
some  of  the  Sepoys  began  prickiDg 
them  up  with  their  bayonets.  One  of 
the  captains  remonstrated  vnih  these 
brutes.  Tlie  two  poor  lads,  however, 
could  not  get  on  any  faster,  and  the 
villains  immediately  put  ther  muskets 
to  their  heads  and  shot  them.  One  df 
•the  party,  a  lady  whom  we  had  known 
veiy  well  at  Umballa,  was  expecting 
her  confinement,  and  was  quite  upset 
by  all  the  horrors  she  had  been  forced 
to  pass  through.    Her  husband,  in  des- 

Seration  at  the  fate  which  was  eri- 
ently  impending  over  tiiem,  shot  her ; 
another  officer  mllowed  his  example 
with  his  wife ;  and  then  the  Sepoys 
fell  upon  their  prisoners  and  murdered 
them  all." 

Kever  was  there  a  simpler,  less 
emotional  record  of  perhaps  the  most 
terrible  condition  of  affairs  in  which 
civUised  men  ever  found  themselves. 
Her  husbandf  in  deeperationj  shot 
her.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
more  frightful  climax  of  mortal 
anguish  and  misery. 

Here,  however,  is  a  pendant,  in 
the  dismal  reversal  of  positions  later 
on,  when  the  mutiny  was  all  but 
quelled,  and  the  wretched  remnants 
of  the  rebel  forces  were  being  pur- 
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Faed  in  all  diiectioDS,  flying  in 
broken  parties  OTer  the  country, 
hftTiiig  loot  all  hope,  courage,  and 
poenhility  of  existence. 

**  On  the  23d  May,  we  followed  np 
the  enemy  across  the  hills,  and  came 
to  some  ground  dabbled  with  pools  of 
blood,  where  wounded  men  had  been 
Etrag^ing  on ;  and  farther  on  dis- 
eoTered  two  of  the  rebels  in  a  state  of 
hopeless  exhaustion,  dyin^  from  their 
woands  and  from  starvation.  It  was 
fisd  to  see  many  of  the  poor  wives  of 
the  Sepoys  who  had  accompanied  their 
husbands,  deserted  and  left  to  die  on 
the  bare  ground.  One  of  these  wretch- 
ed women  was  lying  in  the  last  stage 
of  exhaustion,  and  sinking  fast,  with 
her  long  black  hair  han^ig  dishevelled 
about  her  face,— one  child  at  her  breast. 
and  another  standing  by  her  side.  1 
told  one  of  my  staff  to  fetch  a  doolie 
for  her  and  her  children.  When  she 
heard  the  order,  she  roused  herself  up 
and  ^ve  a  look  of  wild  and  imutter- 
able  joy,  thinking  in  all  probability 
that  her  poor  starving  babies  would  he 
saved  ;  but  the  effort  was  too  much  for 
her,  and  she  a^n  sank  back  into  her 
previous  position.  The  sight  was  truly 
touching.  Poor  creature,  she  was  put 
into  a  doolie  and  taken  care  of  She 
ultimatdy  recovered.*' 

A  more  remarkable  contrast  could 
Bcaioely  be — ^the  rebel  sepoy's  wife 
taken  up  tenderly  in  the  arms  of 
charity  and  brought  back  from  the 
very  edge  of  death  to  life  and  safety 
— ^the  English  officer's  wife,  shot  in  a 
tragie  passion  of  despair  and  love,  to 
save  her  from  a  worse  fate,  by  her 
husband.  It  is  good  to  be  able  to 
believe  that  the  avenging  English 
paused,  while  they  carried  fire  and 
flame  through  the  country,  to  do 
many  snch  acta  of  Christian  charity, 
though  we  fear  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  many  wild  deeds,  un- 
modified by  any  exercise  of  Chris- 
tian feeling,  might  find  a  place  in 
the  chronides  of  that  svnft  and 
sudden  re-establiahment  of  power. 
There  is  scarcely,  however,  any  trace 
of  these  cruelties  and  fierce  reprisals 
in  Sir  Hope  Grant's  narrative.    The 


only  case  in  which  anything  of  the 
kind  is  recorded  is  immediately 
after  the  siege  of  Delhi,  when  a  too 
zealous  officer  found  out  the  hiding- 
place  of  three  grandsons  of  the  old 
Mogul,  supposed  to  have  taken  a 
part  in  the  massacre  of  the  English 
in  Delhi.  ''  They  tried  to  excul- 
pate themselves  from  blame,  and 
denied  the  guilt;  but  Hodson 
charged  them  with  having  killed 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  palace,  or  had 
been  made  prisoners  ;  and  taking  a 
revolver  from  his  belt,  with  his  own 
hand  he  shot  the  three  unhappy 
wretches  dead  on  the  spot.  This 
sad  act,"  writes  Sir  Hope,  "was 
most  uncalled  for."  It  is  cdmost  the 
only  instance  of  lawless  vengeance 
recorded  here,  though  we  are  afraid 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  many 
other  such  fierce  revenges  were  taken, 
when  the  civilised  man,  still  wild 
with  the  thrill  of  indignant  passion, 
had  at  length  reprisal  in  his  power. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  quota- 
tions we  have  made  that  there  is 
no  attempt  at  fine  writing  in  Sir 
-Hope  Grant's  manly  journal  It  is 
the  daily  record  of  his  career,  as 
modest,  and  as  little  thoughtful  of 
self  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  and  is  as 
good  an  instance  of  the  power  of 
soldierly  sinltplicity  and  straightfor- 
wardness to  take  all  fanfaronade  of 
heroism  out  of  actions  truly  heroic,  as 
we  remember  to  have  seen.  This  is 
not  an  art  cultivated  much,  so  far  as 
we  know,  out  of  the  British  domin- 
ions, but  it  is  a  curious  art  in  its  way ; 
for  the  process  of  toning  down  all 
the  excitement  of  danger,  and  the 
stir  and  glow  of  blood  which  must 
accompany  the  terrible  emergencies 
of  war,  into  something  that  looks  as 
matter-of-fact  as  a  surveyoi^s  diary, 
is  more  delicate  than  the  process  of 
heightening  the  colours,  and  bring* 
ing  out  the  higher  lights,  of  which 
military  records  in  other  quarters 
furnish  us  with  many  examples. 
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And  the  struggle  recorded  with, 
such  brief  and  plain  simplicity  was 
no  ordinary  campaign.  It  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  re- 
conquest  of  the  most  important 
part  of  India,  the  richest  and  most 
populous  portion  of  our  eastern 
possessions,  and  indeed  the  re-estab- 
lishment throughout  the  entire  con- 
tinent of  our  menaced  power;  for 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  had 
the  insurrection  succeeded  in  Ben- 
gal, as  at  first  it  seemed  likely  to 
do,  the  fire  would  soon  have  spread 
to  the  other  Presidencies,  in  both  of 
which  there  were  slight  and  quickly 
suppressed  stirrings  of  excitement 
What  the  handful  of  Europeans 
had  to  do,  accordingly,  in  the  climate 
so  fatal  to  them,  at  a  season  when 
every  efifort  is  generally  made  to 
shelter  them  &om  the  terrible 
splendour  of  the  tropical  sun,  was 
to  take  back  out  of  the  hands  of 
myriads  of  natives  the  vast  countiy 
to  which  by  nature  those  natives 
had  the  best  right,  in  which  they 
were  perfectly  at  home,  and  which 
was  no  more  noxious  to  them  in  its 
fiery  heat  and  tropical  storms  than 
the  blasts  of  a  Scotch  hillside  to 
the  plumed  and  plaided  Highlander, 
who  tramped  across  the  burning 
plains  to  Luckuow  at  the  hourly 
hazard  of  his  life.  Even  the  natives 
were  utterly  changed  since  the  days 
of  their  first  subjugation — they  were 
trained  and  disciplined  soldiers, 
taught  by  Englishmen,  armed  by 
Englishmen  with  the  most  deadly 
weapons  that  modem  skill  had 
framed ;  they  ought  to  have  known 
how  to  fight  as  well  as  their  oppon- 
ents ;  and  they  were  inspired  by  all 
the  strongest  of  human  excitements, 
patriotism  (so  far  as  they  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  word)  and  that  over- 
wrought excitement  of  religious  feel- 
ing which  we  call  fanaticism ;  and 
the  fierce  opposition  of  race  against 
race,  the  slave  against  the  master, 
not  always  personally  considerate  of 


him.  All  these  corgoined  to  make 
^*  the  mild  Hindoo  "  a  most  formid- 
able enemy — ^not  to  speak  of  the  last 
and  most  urgent  peril  of  all,  the 
desperation  of  inevitable  death  and 
ruin  should  they  fail  They  fought, 
as  we  say,  with  halters  round  ti^eir 
necks,  victory  being  their  only 
chance.  Yet  with  all  these  inspira- 
tions in  their  favour,  with  the  cli- 
mate and  their  congenial  habits  as 
against  the  beef-eating,  strong-drink- 
consuming  European,  and  with  an 
overwhelming  superiority  in  point 
of  numbers,  the  Eastern  failed  to 
hold  his  own.  In  May  1857  the  wild 
and  sudden  storm  broke  forth  upon 
us,  sweeping  into  destruction  many 
a  little  centre  of  English  society, 
and  destroying  entire  families,  in- 
nocent sacnfices  for  their  country's 
supremacy.  For  all  that  tremen- 
dous summer  the  fate  of  India  hung 
in  the  balance ;  but  before  the  year 
was  over,  the  handful  of  invaders  had 
regained]  the  half-lost  power,  and 
the  greatest  and  richest  alien  coun- 
try that  ever  was  subject  to  a 
foreign  race  fell  once  more,  worn 
out  and  abject,  under  the  British 
sway.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
believe  that  so  many  great  events 
and  so  many  overwhdming  emo- 
tions could  be  possible  within  so 
short  a  cycle  of  time,  or  that  Eng- 
land should  have  fumed  and  Netted 
with  impatience,  as  she  did,  over  so 
enormous  a  piece  of  work  completed 
so  soon.  We  said  that  if  it  were  pos- 
sible that  the  British  power  had 
entered  upon  that  period  of  decad- 
ence which  seems  to  come  to  all 
great  powers  in  their  time,  the  In- 
dian mutiny  would  probably  appear 
to  the  historian  the  fiist  menace  of 
failure :  but  when  we  look  at  this 
extraordinary  event  from  its  other 
side— when  we  contemplate  its  end 
rather  than  its  beginning,  we  doubt 
whether  the  facts  would  bear  that 
interpretation.  The  momentary 
catastrophe  was  terrible;   but  the 
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rocoYery,  the  stand  at  bay,  the  swift 
4md  tremendous  reaction  were  moie 
wonderfnl  still ;  and  strength  cannot 
have  begun  to  fail  in  the  arms, 
irhich  in  a  yeai^s  time  recovered  In- 
•dia  frojEL  her  own  hordes,  and  placed 
the  yoke  again  upon  her  mighty 
shoulders. 

It  is  far  fiom  a  pleasant  reflec- 
iion,  howBYer,  that  we  hold  in  our 
iiands-so  vast  an  empire  with  so 
very  little  understanding  of  the 
mind,  and  thoughts,  and  meaning 
of  its  inhabitants  as  to  be  thus  be- 
trayed in  a  moment,  without^  up  to 
this  time,  any  very  clear  ideas  why 
-we  were -betrayed.  From  whence 
came  the  mysterious  impulse  which 
«et  all  these  myriads — so  crafty  yet 
ao  primitive,  so  wonderfully  capable 
of  conspiracy,  and  so  strangely  in- 
capacitated (as  it  would  seem)  for 
any  vigorous  and  persevering  ac- 
tion— into  motion  t  We  cannot  tell ; 
nor  can  we  be  sure  that  some  strange 
inezplaiimble  fiery  cross,  chnpatty, 
or  other  incomprehensible  communi- 
cation, may  not  pass  through  them 
like  the  wind  to-morrow,  arousing 
another  and  another  outburst  Cap- 
lain  KnoUys  points  out  this  strange 
and  dangerous  ignorance  in  some 
telling  pages  of  his  introduction.  We 
liave  books  enough  about  India, 
misBionaiies,  teachers,  professois, 
innumerable  apparatus  of  investiga- 
tion; yet  we  seem  to  know  less 
about  the  Hindoo  than  Clive  and 
Warren  Hastings  did.  We  had  the 
^stification  to  hear  not  long  ago  an 
eloq[uent  and  vehement  invective 
from  Mr  Ruskin  upon  the  learned 
foolishness  of  the  physiologist,  who 
coold  tell  him  all  about  the  anatomy 
of  the  bird  he  was  studying,  but 
nothing  about  its  life  or  habits. 
This  peculiarity  of  modem  science 
i.  pXpe  ra^er  a  periloos  one; 
for,  after  all,  the  irrigation  of  India, 
or  its  taxation,  or  even  its  Govem- 
inent^  are  less  important  than  its 
inhabitants,  who  have  it  in  them, 


as  we  have  seen,  to  slay  our  chil- 
dren, and  torture  them,  and  thereby 
carry  miseiy  and  horror  even  into 
English  houses  far  removed  from 
the  scene  of  conflict  Mi^t  it  not 
be  worth  our  while  to  study  a  little 
the  millions  of  our  fdlow-deatures 
who  possess  this  tremendous  power, 
and  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
the  young  "competition  wallahs,*' 
who  now  stream  out  to  India  full 
of  every  kind  of  unnecessaty  know- 
ledge, the  extreme  expediency  of 
understanding  the  races  among 
whom  they  have  to  live,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  impossibility  of  ever 
understanding  or  coming  to  any 
human  relationship  with  laces  whom 
they  despise  ? 

There  are  some  pleasant  gEmpses 
throughout  Sir  Hope  Grant^s  book 
of  the  still  greater  soldier  who  com- 
pleted the  reconquest  of  India,  and 
of  whom  the  journalist  speaks  with 
that  delightful  mixture  of  manly 
devotion  and  firesh  schoolboy  feel- 
ing, as  to  a  more  genial  master  than 
ever  master  was,  which  are  very 
agreeable  to  the  reader.  It  seems 
almost  a  pity  that  the  common  forms 
of  honour  inevitable  among  us 
should  have  obliterated  the  familiar 
name  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  friend- 
liest and  most  characteristically 
English  of  all  titles,  under  the  dis- 
guise of  Lord  Clyde — a  name  which 
he  seems  himself  to  have  adopted 
with  some  reluctance,  coming  as  it 
did  at  the  close  of  his  life,  and  im- 
transmissible,  as  he  had  no  direct 
heir.  Some  of  his  letters  which  are 
printed  in  the  Appendix  give  us  a 
touching  glimpse  of  the  weariness 
and  home-longing  which  had  come 
upon  the  good  soldier,  before  he  had 
risen  to  anything  beyond  that  pro- 
fessional reputation  which  is  the 
forerunner  of  other  glory.  He  was 
tired  of  India  and  tired  of  mono- 
tonous undistinguished  work  in 
those  dull  days  before  the  Crimea 
and  before  the  Mutiny,  which  stu^ 
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Ting  timeB  dispersed  all  tedium  and 
developed  lus  abilities  and  Ixis  £une. 
"  If  ihey  will  only  give  us  one  year 
— ^not  less— of  batta,"  he  writes  in 
1849,  "I  shaU  be  able  to  think  of 
leaving  this  country.  I  neither  care, 
nor  do  I  desire,  for  anything  dee  but 
the  little  money  in  the  shape  of 
batta,  to  make  the  road  between  the 
camp  and  the  grave  a  little  smooth- 
er than  I  could  otherwise  make  it 
out  of  the  profession ;  for  I  long  to 
have  the  little  time  that  may  re- 
main to  me  to  myself,  away  from 
barracks  and  regimental  or  profes- 
sional life,  with  the  duties  that  be- 
long to  it  in  a  time  of  peace." 
"  They  have  made  me  a  KC.B.," 
he  writes  again  a  little  later.  ''I 
may  confess  to  you  that  I  would 
much  rather  have  got  a  year's  batta, 
because  the  latter  would  enable  me 
to  leave  this  country  a  year  sooner 
and  to  join  some  friends  of  my  early 
days,  whom  I  love  very  much,  and 
in  whose  society  I  would  like  to 
spend  the  period  which  may  yet 
remain  to  me  to  live  between  the 
camp  and  the  grave." 

Touching  words, — ^full  of  weari- 
ness and  a  sense  of  the  fruitless- 
ness  of  the  camp  life,  with  its  rou- 
tine duties  of  peace,  and  its  blank 
of  monotonous  existence.  "The 
day  I  leave  this  country  will  ter- 
minate my  military  career,"  he  adds, 
emphatically,  not  foreseeing  the 
Alma  and  Likerman,  nor  the  march 
to  Lucknow,  and  the  recovery  of 
India.      Before  these  great  events 


had  come,  the  weary  soldier  was 
justified  in  his  longing  to  escape  to 
the  friends  he  loved ;  but  when 
danger  arose,  these  longings  were 
quickly  put  aside.  Perhaps  there 
never  were  two  more  notable  in- 
stances of  the  sudden  blossoming 
out  into  heroic  use  and  work,  of 
lives  long  held  captive  in  the  husk, 
unable  to  show  what  was  in  them 
— ^than  we  have  in  Havelock  and 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  both  of  them 
almost  old  men  before  the  moment 
came  in  which  their  powers  could 
be  revealed.  Had  they  died  only 
a  few  years  earlier,  no  one  would 
have  known,  beyond  at  least  their 
immediate  circle,  that  these  two 
unobtrusive  officers  carried  metar 
phorically  the  marshal's  baton  in 
their  knapsacks  ;  yet  in  dying, 
these  true  and  honest  soldiers  would 
have  left  no  murmur  or  discon- 
tent ;  nothing  worse  than  perhaps  a 
sigh  ofweariness  behind  them.  Foi^ 
tunately  they  lived  long  enough  to 
serve  their  country  as  brilliantly 
in  full  light  of  day  as  they 
had  served  her  faithfally  in  the 
shade.  Such  men  must  always 
be  the  very  highest  and  noUest 
distinction  of  British  arms ;  and  so 
long  as  we  retain  the  race  of 
them,  we  may,  in  all  emergencies, 
defy  the  world.  But,  notwithstan^ 
ing,  it  will  always  be  hard  upon  our 
heroes  that  emergencies  come  bat 
seldom,  and  that  in  ordinary  times 
England  is  rarely  wise  enough  or 
bright  enough  to  find  them  out 
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If  Bip  yan  Winkle  or  any  other 
celebrated  sleeper  had  finished  a  nap 
in  the  course  of  last  aatmnn,  there 
ironld  have  been  a  vodd  of  strange 
things  to  ezpLiin  to  him ;  but  there 
are  certain  truths  which  his  own 
obserYation  might  have  made  abun- 
dantly dear,  albeit  he  woidd  know 
nothing  of  how  they  had  come  to 
pass.  For  instance,  he  could  have 
had  no  doubt  about  the  period  of 
existence  to  which  the  Ministry  had 
attained,  any  more  than  he  would 
about  the  age  of  a  hoise,  bom 
dniing  his  slumber,  whose  mouth 
he  tould  inspect  Indiyiduals,  we 
know,  haye  modes  of  thought  and 
feeling  and  utterance  proper  to  their 
times  of  life.  In  youth  the  ima- 
gination stretches  forwaid  to  over- 
take the  future,  the  mind  is  en- 
grossed with  expectation  and  de- 
sign,  the  tongue  is  eloquent  with 
the  promises  prompted  by  life  and 
vigour.  In  manhood  and  middle 
age,  although  it  may  be  pleasant 
to  look  upon  something  already 
achieved  as  an  earnest  of  power, 
yet  the  regard  is  still  forward,  the 
desire  is  to  complete  the  programme, 
and  the  tone,  though  tempered  to 
caution  by  the  rubs  of  life,  is  hope- 
ful still,  more  decided  perhaps  now 
that  the  objects  to  which  labour  is 
directed  are  plainly  seen.  It  is  not 
until ''  the  lean  and  slippered  pan- 
taloon" stage  has  been  reached  that 
there  is  a  gradual  closing  of  all 
prospect,  and  the  soul  which  has 
done  its  work  of  good  or  evil  is  fain 
to  ruminate  upon  the  past,  in  fancy 
living  over  again,  with  a  difference, 
its  finished  career,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  illuminate  with  brilliant 
colours  its  passages  and  adventures. 
The  fiiiry  colouring  of  which  these 
retrospects  are  susceptible  is  fa- 
miliar to  us  alL    The  scenes  of  a 


commonplace,  an  unscrupulous,  a 
feeble,  or  even  a  vicious  Hfe,  thought 
over  again  in  mellow  age,  and  de- 
scribed by  a  voice  no  longer  big  and 
manly,  but  which  ''pipes  and 
whisties  in  the  sound,"  are  often  so 
transformed  as  to  seem  epic,  or 
pathetic,  or  exciting.  Poor  old 
Shallow's  reminiscences,  one  lemem- 
bers,  drew  from  Sir  John  Falstaff  the 
reflection,  ''  Lord,  Lord,  how  subject 
we  old  men  are  to  this  vice  of 
lying!"  Much  excuse  is  made  for 
this  romancing  in  the  aged  and 
effete,  seeing  that  they  have  littie 
else  to  console  themselves  with ;  and 
indeed  this  highly-coloured  retro- 
spection is  commonly  regarded  as  a 
characteristic  of  senility.  Xow  it 
is  by  this  characteristic  that  Eip  van 
.Winkle  might  deteimine  that  the 
Ministry  has  gone  some  way  past 
its  meridian.  For  many  months 
Ministers  have  done  nothing  but 
boast  of  their  past  achievements,  as 
Shallow  did  of  the  mad  pranks  he 
had  done  about  TumbiUl  Street. 
They  have  not  said  in  words  that 
they  have  made  the  enemies  of 
England  tremble,  or  caused  treaties 
to  be  respected,  or  maintained  the 
nationalhonour  inviolate.  They  have 
not  quite  said  that  they  have  made 
Ireland  tranquil  and  happy,  that 
they  have  decreased  our  public  ex- 
penses, or  that  the  Army  and  Kavy 
are  the  better  for  their  Administra- 
tion ;  but  they  have  certainly  im- 
plied some  things  of  the  kind,  and 
wished  us  to  believe  that  they  have 
been  men  of  astounding  exploits, 
else  what  means  this  endless  chorus 
of  self-praise  1  While  we  excuse  the 
tumid  stuff,  we  must  recollect  the 
ground  on  which  we  excuse  it, 
namely,  that  it  is  the  recreation  of 
men  who  have  acted  their  part, 
who  can  do  no  more,  and  who  de* 
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light  to  wrap  themfielves  and  their 
hearers  in  the  past,  as  if  the  world 
were  going  to  stand  still  henceforth 
and  devote  itself  to  the  study  of  tJieir 
history — ^th0  noblest  study  of  man- 
kind, according  to  the  new  version. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  words, 
and  rather  a  cruelty,  to  show  to  the 
•complacent  talkers  the  picture  of 
themselves  as  we  see  them ;  at  the 
same  time,  every  section  of  the 
community  ought  to  be  warned 
against  accepting  these  senile  hal- 
lucinations as  sober  history.  To 
their  audience,  if  not  to  them,  some- 
body ought  to  exhibit  them  in  their 
real  colours,  as  Falstaff  portrayed 
Shallow,  and  we  care  not  if  we  be- 
come the  limners. 

We  do  remember  these  crowing 
Ministers  when,  five  years  ago,  they 
were  going  up  and  down  the  coun- 
try begging  for  office,  and  telling  the 
people  of  the  great  things  they 
would  do  for  them.  Benefits  in- 
numerable, and  dirt  cheap,  may  be 
6aid  to  have  been  the  burden  of 
their  song.  Flattering  promises  were, 
however,  no  novelty  to  the  British 
public,  and  simply  to  be  profuse  of 
promises  would  not  take  candidates 
for  office  very  far  with  the  electors.  It 
was  seen  to  be  necessary  that  the  pro- 
mises should  be  uncommonly  plau- 
sible, and  that  the  people  should  be 
persuaded  of  both  the  will  and  the 
ability  of  the  aspirants  to  make  good 
their  professions.  And  this  was 
done  cleverly,  if  not  creditably.  The 
impression  was  industriously  and 
widely  given,  that  the  promises 
now  submitted  were  entirely  unlike 
anything  of  the  kind  that  had  been 
offered  before ;  they  were  the  sacred 
engagements  of  men  who  were  far 
above  worldly  considerations,  noble, 
unselfish,  devoted.  The  men  also 
represented  all  the  ability  of  the 
country,  but  this  was  a  secondary 
consideration,  for  what  was  prin- 
cipally wanted  was  integrity. 
Government   was    a    simple    art 


enough,  if  only  honest  men  could 
be  got  to  exercise  it  If  we 
had  had  disappointments  in  that 
line,  it  was  because  we  had  put  the 
affairs  of  the  commonwealth  into 
the  hands  of  rogues  and  fools.  But 
now,  if  we  only  chose  to  employ  a 
batch  of  functionaries  such  as  were 
never  before  within  the  reach  of 
any  country,  wise  as  serpents  and 
harmless  as  doves,  we  should  soon 
see  on  what  easy  terms  we  might 
be  rich,  powerful,  respected,  peace- 
ful, and  happy.  The  device  was 
marvellously  successful ;  our  people 
bit  hard,  and  was  hooked. 

It  is  necessary  to  look  back  care- 
fully, and  to  take  especial  note  of 
the  pretension  to  exceptional  virtue 
made  by  the  Ministry  in  its  toly 
days,  if  we  would  understand  its 
career,  because,  somehow  or  other, 
as  time  has  worn  on,  the  virtue  has 
been  clean  forgotten,  and  become 
as  a  thing  out  of  mind.  Experience, 
truly,  has  shown  our  rulers  to  be 
not  as  other  men  are,  but  it  is 
principally  in  the  articles  of  courage, 
capacity,  respect  for  the  laws,  and 
regard  for  the  honour  of  the  coun- 
try, that  they  differ  from  other  men. 
However,  the  virtue,  whether  a 
truth  or  a  fiction,  was  undoubtedly 
a  power.  It  was  preached,  chanted, 
and  believed  in;  it  was  the  sure 
anchor  of  temperate  and  patient 
men,  and  among  enthusiasts  it 
excited  a  positive  furore:  they 
believed  that  the  millennium,  or 
something  Yefy  like  it,  was  in  the 
gift  of  the  coming  Cabinet.  Any 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
look  back  to  the  autumn  of  1868 
may  remember  how  intensely  men 
were  affected,^>we  dont  mean  weak 
or  visionary  men  only,  but  some 
of  the  profoundest  thinkers  and 
calmest  reasoners  of  the  day.  The 
late  Mr  J.  S.  Mill,  for  instance, 
seemed  to  lose  his  equilibrium 
altogether  at  thought  of  the  glorious 
dispensation    that    was    dawning. 
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As  if  old  things  were  passing  away, 
and  all  things  hecoming  new,  he 
csai  aside  r^;ard  for  custom,  good 
mannerSy  and  £ur  dealing,  and 
hegan  to  interfere  with  elections, 
and  dictate  to  constitaencies,  as  if 
the  whole  land  had  been  as  de- 
mented as  himself,  and  saw  in  him 
the  appointed  evangelist  of  the 
good  things  that  were  at  hand. 
While  he  was  so  solicitous  about 
the  filling  of  other  seats  he 
lost  his  own.  He  was  alive  then, 
and  there  were  many  who  scrupled 
not  to  say  that  he  made  a  fool  of 
himself ;  nobody  will  say  that  now, 
but  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  he 
did  not,  by  his  conduct  at  that  pe- 
riod, add  to  his  great  reputation.  We 
have  selected  Mr  Mill  as  an  eminent 
example,  but  of  course  there  were 
thousands  of  smaller  minds  misled 
when  a  mind  like  his  could  lose  its 
balance.  This  assumption  of  su- 
perior virtue  certainly  did  work 
wonders  among  the  people.  It 
served  its  purpose  admirably  at  the 
elections;  but  it  contained  within 
it,  as  it  were,  the  seeds  of  disgrace, 
probably  of  ruin,  to  the  men  who 
used  it  The  nation  has  not  for- 
gotten, and  will  not  forget,  that  it 
beUeved  and  accepted  the  promises 
made  in  1868  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  promises  made  by  men 
of  unswerving  virtue  —  promises 
therefore  which  were  sure  to  be  ful- 
filled. Now  for  a  long  time  the 
omen  has  been  observable  that  the 
▼iitue  has  been  eliminated  altogether 
by  the  people  firom  the  attributes  of 
the  Ministry:  in  other  words^  the 
flecurity  wluch  made  the  promises 
pass  current  has  been  found  to  be  a 
dalnsion.  Ministers  appear  not  to 
imdeiBtand  this,  for  i^r  painting 
vp  their  achievements,  and  putting 
them  in  all  sorts  of  lights  and  com- 
binations, to  their  own  deUght  and 
ecstasy,  as  if  they  were  beads  in  a 
kaleidoscope,  they  turn  round  and 
demand  of  the  people  why  they  are 


so  ungrateful  as  not  to  admire  and 
laud  them  too.  They  do  not  per- 
ceive how  they  overdid  their  work 
when  the  only  object  was  to  get 
votes.  They  cannot  discern  that, 
the  virtue  being  the  foundation  of 
the  favour  which  they  found,  when 
that  was  seen  to  be  moonshine, 
trust  in  them  must  have  failed, 
even  if  their  acts  had  not  been 
so  worthless  as  they  have.  It 
is  anything  but  pleasant  to  men  to 
be  reminded  how  they  have  been 
imposed  upon ;  and  a  little  medita- 
tion on  this  truth  may,  to  some  ex- 
tent, explain  why  no  hurrah  greets 
the  reference  to  1868.  The  virtue, 
which  was  an  aid  at  the  beginning, 
has  been  a  hindrance  and  an  incu- 
bus ever  since.  How  many  times 
Ministers  must  have  wished  that 
they  had  taken  the  field  at  first  as 
only  moderately  honest  people ! 

Having  thus  begged  attention  to 
the  virtue,  which  we  take  to  have 
been  the  keystone  of  the  Radical 
fabric,  let  us  briefly  note  some  of 
the  benefits  which  we  were  taught 
to  expect.  At  the  head  of  the  list 
was  a  contented  and  happy  Ireland 
— desired  by  England  more  than 
much  fine  gold,  perhaps  the  dearest 
wish  of  her  heart.  Then  we  were 
to  have  great  diminution  of  the 
public  expenditure — a  rather  favour- 
ite idea  of  England,  too,  provided  it 
means  anything  more  than  starving 
her  services,  and  making  her  simply 
go  without  what  is  necessary  to  her 
safety  and  dignity;  and  what  it 
meant  in  this  case  was  made  abun- 
dantly dear  to  us.  We  were  to  be 
better  served  than  ever,  although  at 
far  less  cost.  Efficiency  and  econo- 
my were  to  go  hand  in  hand  More- 
over, we  were  to  have  the  blessing 
of  peace.  Wars,  we  were  given  to 
understand,  were  simply  the  blun- 
ders of  arrogant,  blustering,  unscru- 
pulous statesmen.  Only  let  the 
reins  get  into  virtuous  hands,  and  it 
would  soon  be  seen  how,  by  perse- 
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vering  in  an  inoffensiye,  moderate, 
unpretending  coarse,  regarding  our 
neighbours'  rights  as  well  as  our 
own,  we  should  not  only  avoid  con- 
tention, but  gain  from  the  loye  of 
foreign  nations  ten  times  more  than 
we  could  have  extorted  from  their 
fears.  Besides  these  grand  results 
were  to  come  smaller  blessings, 
their  necessary  concomitants,  as  a 
reformed  army  and  navy,  perfected 
domesticlegiBlation,andsoon;butthe 
three  promises  we  first  mentioned 
— ^viz.,  Eeconciled  Ireland,  Economy 
with  Efficiency,  and  Honourable 
Peace,  may  be  called  the  cardinal 
pointsof  the  covenant.  Whateverthe 
means  were  to  be,  these  were  to  be 
the  ends ;  and  a  loud  and  lengthy 
chorus  we  heard  about  these  ends, 
80  that  we  are  not  likely  to  forget 
them.  But  it  happens  now  that 
when  the  talented  and  virtuous 
rulers  are  raking  up  their  mighty 
deeds  and  challenging  our  applause, 
they  quite  forget  to  say  anything 
about  the  ends,  while  they  are  stun- 
ningly eloquent  about  the  means. 
We  have  passed  such  and  such 
measures ;  we  have  enacted  so 
many  laws ; — as  if  to  grind  off 
statutes  by  machinery,  as  it  were, 
were  meritorious;  as  if  legislation 
were  to  be  measured  by  its  quan- 
tity, not  its  quality.  But  there  is 
a  silence,  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand, about  the  effects  of  those 
statutes — those  grand  results,  so 
often  predicted.  No  Minister  dares 
to  say,  We  have  regained  the  heart 
of  Ireland^  or  We  have  diminieJied 
the  expenditure  of  the  country,  or 
We  have  maintained  an  honourable 
peace.  What  marvel,  then,  if,  when 
they  pause  in  their  windy  orations 
for  the  people's  cheers,  they  are 
answered  at  the  best  with  laughter, 
but  more  frequently  with  expres- 
sions of  indignation ! 

But  these  Ministers,  so  thirsty 
for  applause,  have  not  simply  failed 
to  bring  about  the  blessings  which 


they  promised :  they  have  literally 
produced  their  opposites.  They 
have  made  Ireland  more  turbulent, 
more  disaffected,  than  ever  she  was; 
they  have  increased,  instead  of  dim- 
inished, the  public  expenditure; 
while  they  kept  peace,  they  did  so 
at  the  expense  of  honour :  but  now 
they  no  longer  keep  peace  at  all, 
but  have  launched  us  in  an  ig- 
nonunions  war.  A  more  complete, 
a  more  palpable  failure,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive ! 

We  have  so  frequently  had 
to  conunent  upon  the  particular 
mistakes,  and  the  character  of 
them,  that  we  need  enter  into  no 
detail  now,  more  especially  as  the 
whole  series  was  lately  taken  to 
pieces  and  exposed  by  a  mas- 
ter's hand  at  Glasgow.  Let  the 
reader  but  reflect  on  the  state 
of  anxiety  in  which  eveiy  man 
now  lives  who  may  have  an  interest 
in  the  Church,  or  in  Church  pro- 
perty, or  in  the  Army  or  Kavy,  or 
any  of  the  public  services,  or  whom 
any  national  or  other  endowment 
may  concern,  and  he  will  compre- 
hend why  no  bonnet  is  thrown  up, 
and  the  silence  is  broken  only  by 
groans  when  Ministers  demand 
applausa  It  was  said  several 
months  ago  by  a  weekly  contem- 
porary ('The  Spectator'),  which 
made  a  philosophical  examination  of 
the  cause  of  the  head  of  the  Govein- 
ment  being  haied,  that  a  good  deal  of 
the  hatred  (if  hatred  be  the  right 
term)  is  attributable  to  fear ;  but  we 
would  qualify  this  by  adding  that  it 
is  fear  of  a  particular  kind,  such  fear 
as  people  living  near  a  powder- 
magazine  might  feel  if  they  saw  a 
boy  with  a  lighted  torch  in  his 
hand  rushing  about  among  the 
barrels.  It  is  a  kind  of  fear  which 
provokes  anxiety  rather  than  hat* 
red ;  but  whatever  be  its  nature,  a 
perusal  of  that  exposition,  written 
by  a  friendly  hand|  might  have  con* 
vinced  the  unhappy  setters  of  clap* 
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tntpe  that  they  had  no  applause  to 
expect. 

While  we  say  this,  we  are  con- 
scions  how  refreshing  a  little  popu- 
lar commendation  wonld  have  been 
in  this  dieaiy  autumn,  when  the 
Cabinet^  notwithstanding  the  gloiy 
of  its  retiospectiYe  visions,  would 
seem  to  have  been  in  a  very  bad  way 
indeed.  The  outward  signs  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  imagining 
an  interior  so  diseased  that  dissolu* 
lion  was  imminent  The  remedies, 
sometimes  feeble  and  inexplicable 
to  outsiders,  at  others  desperate, 
have  been  announced  with  such 
frequency  and  continuance  that  one 
must  suppose  the  crisis  not  to  have 
ended  yet,  and  that  the  patient's 
state  is  anything  but  hopeful.  Most 
people  would  have  bought  the 
flhnffling  of  the  cards  which  took 
place  just  after  Parliament  rose 
was  enough  to  change  the  luck,  if 
shuffling  could  do  it.  A  very 
random  shuffle  it  seemed  to  be; 
bat  we  know  that  in  shuffling  cards 
generally  we  do  not  seek  to  pack 
^em  according  to  any  order  of  our 
own,  but  leave  fortune  to  arrange 
them.  In  the  curious  resetting  of 
all  the  gems,  that  talishian  of  diplo- 
macy, Bipon  of  Washington,  had  no 
place  found  for  him ;  but  the  others 
all  showed  again  with  altered  fram- 
ings. This  ''changing  rounds,"  as 
they  can  it  at  artillery  drill,  did  not 
produce  a  Cabinet  of  sufficient  vigour 
to  be  able  to  face  the  trials  of  govern- 
ment Some  startling  move  was 
neoeasary;  and  this  was  discovered 
in  the  re-installation  of  Mr  Bright 
in  a  Cabinet  office,  Mr  Childers 
msldng  way  for  him. 

After  a  long  and  a  very  serious 
illjiess,  Mr  Bright  once  more  ap- 
peared at  Birmingham  as  a  Minister. 
In  his  written  address  to  his  con- 
stituents, he  explained  that  it  had 
been  necessary  to  assign  to  him  an 
office  whoee  duties  were  extremely 
light;  and,  in  a  subsequent  com- 


munication, he  was  said  to  have  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  whether  the  state 
of  his  nervous  system  would  admit 
of  his  making  a  public  address, 
or  whether  his  physician  would 
sanction  such  a  proceeding.  Kow 
from  this  it  is  manifest  that  there 
was  some  extreme  pressure  on  the 
Cabinet  generally,and  on  Mr  Bright. 
Invalids  with  their  infirmities  still 
distressing  them  do  not  generally 
for  pleasure,  or  out  of  wanton  folly, 
seek  employments  which  are  suro 
to  tax  their  strength  much,  and  may 
tax  it  to  a  penlous  extent.  In 
ordinary  circumstances,  or  even 
under  a  moderate  pressure'  of  cir- 
cumstances, Mr  Bright,  we  may  feel 
sure,  would  not  have  appeared  upon 
a  platform  till  his  health  was  re- 
established. There  was, '  without 
doubt,  some  dignue  vindice  nodus^ 
-—some  internal  disorder  of  the 
Cabinet  most  likely — which  obliged 
Mr  Bright  to  leave  his  couch,  throw 
off  his  gown  and  slippers,  and,  re- 
gardless of  consequences,  to  offer 
himself,  still  unhappily  in  broken 
health,  to  the  rube,  bruises, 
and  smarts  of  official  life.  Some 
of  our  contemporaries  were  not 
slow  in  discovering  what  they 
thought  a  sufficient  reason  for  his 
reappearance.  A  new  dispensa- 
tion, so  they  said,  was  to  be 
preached.  None  so  fitly  as  Mr 
Bright  could  be  its  prophet  Glad- 
stone and  Dissenters  reconciled 
was  its  glad  tidings.  But  we  take 
leave  to  doubt  whether  the  procla- 
mation of  atonement  at  all  required 
Mr  Bright  to  come  prematurely  off 
the  sick-Hst  The  subsequent  moves 
were  not  in  harmony  with  this  idea. 
Internal  derangement  of  the  most 
threatening  character  can  alone 
account  for  the  inconvenience  and 
risk  to  which  the  Right  Honourable 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  was  sub- 
jected. It  LB  true  that,  once  on  the 
platform  as  of  old  and  fiicing  the  ac- 
customed audience,  he  roused  him- 
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self  like  an  old  war-hoise  at  the 
sound  of  the  trompet,  and  spoke 
with  his  accnstomed  fluency  and 
force.  But  the  fibre  of  ancient  days 
was  not  there;  the  effort  was  ex- 
hausting; and  the  position,  unfor- 
tunately, was  somewhat  less  inde- 
pendent than  of  yore.  Indeed  it 
was  clear  from  the  apologies  and  re- 
pudiations which  he  made,  that  Mr 
Bright  found  himself  embarrassed  in 
announcing  the  step  wliich  he  had 
just  taken — ^and  naturally  so.  If  in 
old  days  a  used-up  Tory  had  emerged 
from  his  sick-room  to  fill  a  sinecure 
place  and  draw  a  round  salary,  can 
we  doubt  whose  tongue  would  have 
been  loudest  in  railing  at  him — 
loudest  in  denouncing  the  whole 
Government  and  system  of  Govern- 
ment of  the  coimtry,  and  in  charg- 
ing everybody  with  corruption  who 
did  not  rise  to  put  down  the  dam- 
ning scandal  I  Any  one  who  can 
answer  this  question  will  understand 
the  pang  which  Mr  Bright  must  have 
felt  on  presenting  himself  before  an 
audience  in  whom  he  had  always 
endeavoured  to  cultivate  liberal 
and  patriotic  sentiments,  as  the  ac- 
ceptor of  an  office  for  the  imperfect 
execution  of  the  duties  of  which  he 
had,  by  reason  of  his  physical  con- 
dition, to  pray  every  one's  indul- 
gence. We  say  nothing  of  the 
iniquity  of  preferring  an  invalid  to 
a  post  whose  duties,  the  public 
expects,  will  be  performed  with 
promptness,  regularity,  and  vigour. 
It  is  quite  useless  to  make  remarks 
on  the  gross  abuses  of  patronage 
that  we  are  compelled  to  witness : 
only  the  action  of  the  people  can 
deliver  us  from  that.  But,  as  we 
were  saying,  Mr  Bright  himself 
must  have  suffered  severely  at  find- 
ing himself  in  such  a  position ;  and, 
unfortunately,  it  was  not  long  before 
other  punishment,  besides  his  own 
sense  of  humiliation,  overtook  him. 
Writers  in  the  public  prints  set  on 
him  directly,  questioning  the  accu- 


racy of  his  statements,  denying  hi» 
accounts  and  conclusions,  demand- 
ing to  know  the  real  meaning  of  his 
revisiting  the  glimpses  of  politics, 
and  we  know  not  what  besides. 
Soothing  treatment  this  for  a  man 
with  weakened  nerves  and  enfeebled 
body ! 

Independently  of  his  bodily  con- 
dition, there  were  strong  reasons 
why  Mr  Bright  should  have  kept 
himself  aloof  from  ministerial  re- 
sponsibilities. Since  he  left  the 
Cabinet,  it  had  committed  itself  to 
sundry  things  wUch  were  in  direct 
contravention  of  his  well-known 
opinions  and  maxims.  He  told*  us 
himself  that  his  late  colleagues  had 
passed  the  worst  Liberal  measure 
since  1832,  meaning  the  Education 
Act;  and  we  know,  without  his 
telling  us,  that  they  have  raised  the 
public  expenditure  to  a  figure  which 
he  said  would  deprive  any  Ministry 
of  his  confidence,  and  that  they 
have  gone  to  war.  Now  Mr  Bright 
was  entirely  quit  for  all  these  things 
as  long  as  he  remained  a  private 
member  of  Parliament;  but  he 
assumed  responsibility  for  them  all 
as  soon  as  he  again  joined  the  Ca- 
binet. He  felt  this  himself;  for  he 
made  about  the  Education  Act 
excuses,  which  some  troublesome 
people  have  since  shown  to  be 
not  strictly  reconcilable  with  facts  : 
he  endeavoured,  in  a  written 
statement,  to  shift  the  blame  of 
the  great  expenditure  on  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  people;  and,  as 
the  war  was  a  stubborn  fact  which 
could  not  be  gainsaid,  he  proposed 
to  withdraw  by-and-by  altogether 
from  the  Gold  Coast — which  seemed 
like  drawing  on  the  future  for  a 
handsome  daueeuVf  on  condition  that 
the  patriots  of  Birmingham  winked 
hard  at  present  inconsistency.  Yes, 
Mr  Bright  certainly  felt  his  position 
to  be  an  awkward  one,  and  there- 
fore we  are  convinced  that  he  did 
not  willingly  seek  it     It  was  mat- 
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ter  of  life  or  death,  probably,  to  the 
CrOTenunenty  or  seemed  at  the  time 
to  be  80,  to  their  hard-ran  chief; 
and  ire  are  afiraid  it  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  life  or  death  of 
Mr  Blight's  reputation.  He  has  a 
long,  consistent  career  to  appeal  to ; 
bat  he  is  no  longer  consistent,  nor 
even  intelligible.  Was  it  for  him, 
the  champion  of  the  fiendish  ne- 
groes in  Jamaica,  to  join  himself  to 
a  forlorn  Ministry  Tvhich  was  par- 
suing  with  steel  and  fire  whole 
tribes  of  Africans  on  their  own  con- 
tinent? Catting  the  throats  of 
white  wretches  would  have  been 
bad  enough,  and  not  in  strict  con- 
formity to  George  Fox ;  but  cutting 
np  men  and  brothers — ^we  are  sur- 
prised ! 

When  England  entered  upon  the 
Crimean  war,  no  consideration  could 
induce  Mr  Bright  to  withhold  his 
censare.  He  lost  his  popularity; 
he  lost  his  seat  in  Parliament ;  and 
he  was  burned  in  effigy  at  Man- 
chester ;  yet  he  never  flinched  from 
saying  what  he  belieYed  to  be  right, 
and  utterly  condemning  war.  That 
party  which  thought  war  to  be  in 
no  circumstances  justifiable  might 
then  be,  and  doubtless  they  were, 
proud  of  ^Ir  Bright,  a  martyr  to 
his  principles.  But  how  must  that 
party  feel  now?  Not  only  has  Mr 
Bright  refrained  frx)m  denouncing 
the  present  war, — ^he  has  rejoined 
the  Ministry  while  it  is  engaged 
in  the  war.  He  is  no  longer  the 
uncompromising  advocate  of  peace. 
He  can  stomach  a  little  strife,  now 
that  he  is  a  Minister.  But  the 
Peace  party  1 —  They  have  got  no 
sinecure  offices :  they  have  no  min- 
isterial friends  to  replace  old  con- 
nections :  they  must  regard  war  and 
violence  as  they  regarded  them  of 
old.  What  will  they  say  to  this 
defection?  They  helped  a  sturdy, 
and,  as  he  then  seemed,  an  unwa- 
vering politician  to  power,  in  order 
that  he  mi£^t  enforce  their  views 


upon  Ministers  and  Parliament, 
and  behold  !  he  has  gone  over  to 
the  other  side,  and  become  an  acces- 
sary to  the  war.  We  lament  this 
as  much  as  Mr  Bright's  old  ad- 
herents can  lament  it.  Consistent 
public  men  are  not  so  common,  that 
we  can  see  a  man  who  was  erewhile 
one  of  the  sternest  of  them  fall 
away  so  from  his  old  line  of  conduct 
without  bewailing  the  change. 
.  But  to  return  to  the  Ministry. 
It  would  seem  that  the  Cabinet  has 
been  already  shaken  in  the  purpose 
for  the  realisation  of  which  Mr 
Bright  was  thought  to  have  reap- 
peared. Mr  Forster  has  spoken 
since  Mr  Bright,  and  the  last  oyez 
proclaims  that  the  Dissenters  are  to 
get  nothing  but  fair  words  after  all. 
Will  Mr  Bright  be  able  to  keep 
them  loyal  to  the  Ministry  imder 
such  circumstances,  or  may  we  ex- 
pect to  hear  that  they  have  once 
more  turned  and  rebelled  against 
it  ?  However  time  may  answer  this 
question,  it  is  next  to  certain,  from 
the  changes  of  men  and  the  changes 
of  purpose,  that  it  has  been  a  work 
of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  keep  the 
ministerial  machine  at  work  at  all ; 
and  we  shall  not  be  astonished  if 
disruptions  show  themselves  openly 
before  long.  These,  however,  are 
not  yet  before  the  country,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  clear  and  evident 
testimony  against  the  Government 
on  which  opinions  can  be  formed. 
It  is  curious  how  its  apologists  met 
the  overwhelming  charges  which 
were  lately  pushed  home  with  such 
effect  by  Mr  Disraeli  "  We  don't 
want,"  said  they,  ^Uo  deny  these 
little  blunders  and  jobs  and  failures^ 
and  so  on — not  at  all:  we  admit 
them  all,  and  were,  at  the  times 
when  they  happened,  as  severe  upon 
them  as  Mr  Disraeli  or  anybody 
else  can  be.  But,  after  all,  why 
make  such  a  friss  about  them?  A 
Ministry  can't  be  five  years  in  office 
without  making  some  little  mistakes; 
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indeed  politics  wotdd  be  insufferably 
dull  if  they  were  not  now  and  then 
enlivened  by  exhibitions  of  human 
weakness."  Quite  so :  a  job  or  a 
Jiasco  gives  a  &ivour  to  affairs,  just 
as  a  slice  of  quince  improves  the 
taste  of  an  apple-tart ;  but  how  if 
the  apple-tart  be,  as  the  Irishman 
supposed  it,  made  all  of  quinces? 
that  Irish  idea  seems  most  closely 
to  illustrate  the  case. 

We  wish  to  keep  very  clearly  be- 
fore the  country  the  persuasion 
which  we  hold  as  to  the  pretence  of 
the  failures,  and  blunders,  and  jobs, 
being  only  the  seasoning  of  a  long 
catalogue  of  sound  work.  We 
understood  Mr  Disraeli  to  say,  and 
we  certainly  mean  ourselves  to  say, 
that  the  bulk  of  the  ministerial 
measures,  reckoning  from  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Government,  have  been 
decided  failures,  if  they  do  not  come 
under  the  heiads  of  blunders  or  jobs. 
A  little  while  since  this  was  as  good 
as  admitted  by  the  Liberal  press, 
which*  by  its  appeal  to  posterity, 
seemed  to  abandon  hope  of  any  of 
the  legislation  ot  policy  being  looked 
upon  as  meritorious  by  living  Eng- 
lishmen. But  the  results  of  the 
Bath  and  Taunton  elections  revived 
their  c(mrage  a  little,  and  they  are 
willing  to  strike  one  more  stroke 
for  present  victory,  before  they  sink 
again  into  the  position  of  appellants. 
*^  Don't  you  Imow,"  is  the  language 
produced  by  this  reflux  of  courage, 
— "  don't  you  know  that  the  minis- 
terial measures  had  the  sanction  of 
the  British  Parliament  and  the 
British  nation?  therefore  if  you 
desire  to  find  favour  with  the  people, 
be  careful  what  you  say.  The  in- 
dependent Briton  is  not  likely  to 
be  impressed  by  arguments  which 
are  intended  to  prove  that  a  series  of 
measures  into  which  he  threw  him- 
self heart  and  soul  were  worse  than 
failures,  worse  than  useless — -indeed, 
that  they  were  positive  injuries. 
It  is  no  longer  the  Ministry  who 


must  answer  your  attack ;  it  is  the 
whole  country  which  supported  the 
Ministers,  and  endorsed  tiieir  acts." 
This  reasoning  is,  to  say  the  least, 
ingenious  ;  and  if  the  contest  were 
merely  a  war  of  wits,  if  great  issues 
affecting  the  safety  and  honour  of 
the  country  were  not  about  to  be 
joined,  it  might  attract  some  ap- 
plause.    But  clever  quips  are  not 
what  the  electors  want  now ;  they 
desire  a  fair,  historical  review  of  a 
most  important  period  in  our  his- 
tory, to  guide  them  truly  as  to  the 
hands  to  which    they  shall  next 
commit  the  conduct  of  affairs.    And 
this  in  sooth  is  but  a  clever  quibble. 
If  the  British  people  had  desired 
the  destruction  of  the  Irish  Church 
and    all    the    upas-tree    clearings, 
absolutely  and  independent  of  con- 
sequences,  our    opponents    would 
have  been  justified  in  their  manner 
of  putting  the  case.    But  the  coun- 
try was  not  moved  by  a  desire  of 
despoiling  the  Iiish  Church  or  Irish 
landlords    simply    j&om    hostility. 
"No;  the  country  unwillingly  con- 
sented to  these  sacrifices,  because  it 
was  assured  with  iteration  and  re- 
iteration, because  it  was  importuned 
and  deafened  by  the  pledges  of  ^ir 
Gladstone  and   others,   that   they 
were  the  certain  and  only  certain 
means  of  reconciling  Ireland*    Thus 
the  electors  are  committed  to  Mr 
Gladstone's  Irish  measures  only  so 
far   as  those  measures  may  have 
been  instrumental  in  tranqmllising 
Irish  discontent.    In  other  words, 
they  are  not  committed  to  them  at 
all;  but  rather  they  have  strong 
groimd  of  complaint,  and  a  score  to 
settle  with  the  authors  of  them, 
who,    by  specious  representations, 
lured  them  to  dangerous  courses, 
and  then  disappointed  them.  Again, 
can  the  pitiful  submission  to  Bussia, 
or  the  disgraceful  American  treaty 
and  tribute,  be  justly  charged  upon 
the  people ;  or  have  the  people  not 
rather  a  just  ground  for  indignation 
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on  aceonnt  of  these  thingsl  Will  the 
people  father  the  unhappy  Arm  j  Re- 
gulation Act  and  its  consequences ; 
or  accept,  as  Mr  Bright  would  have 
them,  the  responsibility  for  the 
lavish  expenditure  which  is  being 
incurred!  Our  belief  is,  that  the 
people  will  hold  itself  guiltless  of 
all  and  every  of  these  ill-considered 
measures;  and  that,  if  it  participated 
80  &r  that  it  is  debarred  from  de- 
nouncing the  acts  themselves,  it  is 
nevertheless  free — ^nay,itis  bound — 
to  provide  against  further  misguid- 
ance, by  displacing  the  men  who 
have  so  practised  on  its  credulity. 
That  this  result  may  be  expected 
we  may  fairly  presume  from  the 
leaning  shown  by  the  people  at  ac- 
eidentol  elections  since  the  career  of 
the  Government  commenced,  from 
the  &vonr  shown  to  Conservative 
statesmen  generally,  and  especially 
from  the  enthusiastic  receptions 
given  from  time  to  time  to  the  Con- 
servative leader. 

Perhaps,  however,  what  Ministers 
fifled  to  do  may  prove  to  have 
damaged  them  in  the  opinion  of  the 
nation  as  much  as  their  so-called 
SQCcessea.  We  allude  to  the  Irish 
University  Bill  of  1873,  concerning 
which  we  greatly  rejoiced  to  read, 
last  month,  a  daily  contemporary 
which  congratulated  the  country  on 
the  hitppy  escape  which  it  made 
horn  a  law  which  would,  in  Ireland, 
have  delivered  over  science  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Boman  Catholic  priest- 
hood. It  said,  moreover,  that  the 
priests  might  have  had  all  that  they 
contend  for,  or  desire,  through  Mr 
Okdstone's  Bill,  if  only  they  had 
been  content  to  make  two  steps  in- 
stead of  one  to  attain  it ;  for,  as  Mr 
Chicheeter-Fortescue  confessed,  the 
BQl  was  80  framed  as  entirely  to 
give  them  their  wilL    We  said  the 


same  things*  seven  or  eight  months 
ago;  but  we  are  glad,  after  this 
long  lapse  of  time,  to  find  our 
opinion  strengthened  by  the  writing 
of  a  powerful  contemporary.  Now, 
but  for  Mr  Fortescue's  revelation 
when  the  Bill  was  in  extremis^ 
nothing  would  have  been  said  about 
this  intention  to  play  into  the  hands 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy : 
the  House  of  Commons  was  asked 
to  pass  the  measure  without  being 
told  what  its  operation  was  sure  to 
be.  If  the  House  had  been  told, 
there  would  not  have  been  a  chance 
of  its  accepting  the  BilL  This  was 
then  a  covert  attempt  to  induce  the 
Legislature  to  pass  a  law  for  making 
the  priests  of  Borne  paramount  in 
the  matter  of  education,  while  it 
was  represented  to  be  a  proposal  of 
quite  another  character.  We  need 
not,  writing  to  Britons,  use  the 
epithets  which  would  properly  de- 
scribe conduct  such  as  this.  We 
only  hope  that  our  contemporary's 
article  t  has  been  universally  read 
and  laid  to  heart;  and  that  the 
whole  island  not  only  rejoices,  as 
it  is  exhorted  to  do,  in  the  escape 
which  it  has  made,  but  records  an 
irrevocable  determination  that  the 
men  who  set  this  pitfall  before  the 
Parliament  shall  never  have  the  op- 
portunity of  laying  another  such 
snare. 

The  apologists  who  are  so  tolerant 
of  the  little  natural  jobs  and  mis- 
chances, have  not  failed  to  seek  for 
some  good  in  the  evils  which  they 
cannot  deny.  We  are  desired  to 
consider  what  a  thorn  America 
would  have  been  in  our  side,  now 
that  we  have  gone  to  war  in  Africa, 
if  we  had  not  satisfied  her  demands 
last  year.  But  they  who  suggest 
this  reflection  appear  to  forget,  oi 
never  to  have  perceived,  the  truth. 


*  r^U  'Blackwood's  Magazine'  for  April  1878,  Art,  "The  Late  Attempt  at  Sai- 
ntU  ;*^  and  June  1878,  Art,  "The  Second  Gladstone  Administratioo." 
f  Vide  a  leading  utiele  of  the  *  Times '  of  6th  December  187a 
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that  no  Ministers  but  such  as  were 
capable  of  grovelling  before  Bussia 
and  America  would  ever  have 
thought  of  making  this  unfortunate 
war.  Statesmen  equal  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  honour  of  England 
in  these  eountties  would  not  have 
descended  to  the  miserable  war  in 
that.  To  rush  unadvisedly  and  un- 
necessarily into  such  a  war,  the 
issue  of  which  can  hardly  be  doubt- 
ful, is  perfectly  compatible  with 
poltroonery  towards  nations  which 
can  match  us.  To  have  heard  the 
tenderness  expressed,  only  eighteen 
months  ago,  for  the  negro  race  must 
have  convinced  those  who  knew  not 
the  speakers  that  violence  towards 
the  blacks  was  impossible  in  this 
generation.  But  our  humane  rulers 
are  not  only  attacking  them, — ^they 
are  inciting  and  teaching  the  tribes  to 
slaughter  each  other,  and  famishing 
them  with  the  means  of  exterminat- 
ing each  other  more  effectually. 
In  the  wars  of  last  century  in 
Canada,  the  worst  feature  was 
thought  to  be  the  method  of  using 
the  savage  red  men  on  either  side 
in  the  strife ;  and  the  horrors  of 
Indian  warfare  were  so  great  that 
both  English  and  French  at  last 
agreed  to  dispense  with  the  savages. 
This  was  very  well  a  hundred  years 
ago ;  but  your  philanthropists  of  the 
present  day  are  not  deterred  by  silly 
scruples.  Bum,  slay,  trample, — that 
is  the  way  to  treat  black  people 
when  it  suits  Liberal  convenience 
so  to  do.  By  the  by,  would  it  not 
be  well  if  some  really  Liberal  mem- 
ber would  once  more  bring  the 
wrongs  of  poor  Eyre  before  Parlia- 
ment) Mr  Gladstone  and  Mr  Bright, 
red-handed  as  they  stand — up  to 
the  knees  in  negro  gore — could 
hardly  with  the  old  stereotyped 
cant  dare  again  to  condemn  him. 
Anything  that  he  did  must  look 
tri'nal  and  moderate  beside  the 
slaughter  accomplished  and  pro- 
jected of  Gladstonb's  Black  War. 


Their    majesties    the   King  of 
Winnebah,  the  King  of  Gonnah, 
the  King  of  Abra,  the  King  of 
Akim,  the    King  of  Crepee,  the 
King  of  Aquapim,  the  King  of  Ac- 
cra, the  King  of  Animaboe,  the  King 
of  Dunkerah,  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain!  11  and  one  knows  not  how 
many  more  sovereigns,  have  associat- 
ed themselves  for  the  purpose  of  pun- 
ishing Koffi,  the  sovereign  of  A^h- 
anti,  his  confederates  and  tributaries. 
The  terms  of  the  league  against 
Ashanti,   as  at    first  propounded, 
were    that    the    fighting  was    all 
or  principally  to  be  done  by  the 
natives  of  Africa,  while  the  white 
men    were    to    be    bottle-holders, 
or    something    of   the  sort.     But 
this  position  it  has    been   found 
necessary  to  abandon,  and  Britain 
has  to  throw  herself  into  the  con- 
test in  good  earnest.     White  regi- 
ments are  on  their  way  to  the  pes- 
tilential coast,   and,  in   the   end, 
England  is  likely  to  furnish  a  laiger 
quota  of   fighting  men  than  any 
of  the  other  Powera.     Truly,  the 
beginning  of  strife  is  like  the  letting 
out  of  waters.    We  cannot  say  now 
to  what  extent  it  may  be  necessary 
that  we  should  be  engaged.    Bnt 
this  we  can  say,  that  the  strife, 
whatever  the  effort  that  we  may 
be    called     upon    to    make,  'has 
been  entered  upon,  so  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned,  by  Ministers 
who  profess  to  detest  war,  and  to  be 
the  friends  of  black  men.    This, 
we  trust,  will  be  remembered  when 
the  electors  are  next  called  on  to 
exercise  their  privilege.     There  are 
strong  grounds  for  supposing  that 
British  interests  did  not  require  this 
frightful  war  at  alL     To  what  ex- 
tent  Ministers  have  been  culpable 
in  regard  to  it  we  shall  no  doubt 
learn  hereafter.     It  is  not,  how- 
ever, too  much  to  say  that  it  seems 
extremely  probable  that  means  less 
damaging    to  reputation  than  we 
have    resorted  to    on  other  well- 
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known  occasions  might  have  sufficed 
to  avert  the  contest.  We  have 
swallowed  a  camel  once  or  twice 
veiy  meekly  and  readily,  and  one 
does  not  see  why  we  could  not  have 
got  down  the  gnat  as  welL  King 
Koffi  might  or  might  not  have 
observed  any  engagement  that  he 
might  have  made  with  us;  but 
suppose  he  made  engagemente,  and 
broke  them,  as  it  has  been  assumed 
that  he  certeinly  would,  we  should 
at  the  least  have  gained  time 
to  make  observations,  levy  black 
troops,  accumidate  stores,  and 
strengthen  our  frontier,  so  that  the 
war,  if  found  to  be  inevitable,  might 
have  been  begun  with  every  advan- 
tage on  our  side.  The  question, 
whether  this  sad  affair  has  or  has 
not  been  rashly  or  unnecessarily  en- 
gaged in,  will  be  one  of  the  princi- 
pal, if  not  the  chief  business  of 
Parliament  next  month.  Be  it  just 
or  unjust,  we  must  hope  now  for  a 
successful  termination  of  it  at  no 
distant  date.  That  we  can  conquer 
there  need  not  be  the  smallest 
doubt^  and  that  we  shall  conquer  is 
next  to  certain.  Then  Mr  Glad- 
stone, who  knows  so  well  how  to 
make  flourishes  out  of  very  tame 
events,  may  make  more  marquesses, 
and  trumpet  his  brilliant  successes 
in  many  ways.  He  may  follow  the 
precedent  of  1814,  and  assemble 
the  allied  sovereigns  in  London ; 
and  he  may  have  the  whole  thing 
done  into  a  particular  ballad,  with 
his  picture  on  the  top  of  it,  Koffi 
kissing  his  feet 

Indeed,  encouragement  of  some 
kind  is  greatly  needed  for  our  gifted 
Premier;  for  what  with  the  disas- 
ters and  jobs  of  last  session,  the 
ontnged  peace  party,  the  disaffected 
Nonconformists,  the  unmanageable 
Papists,  the  Black  War,  and  the 
certainty  of  an  ugly  budget,  he 
most  be  weighed  down  enough. 
That  something  does  sit  heavy  on 
hia  soul  ifi  manifest  by  an  infallible 


token  —  he  has  been  holding  his 
tongue  for  some  months.  This 
depression,  we  are  persuaded,  is  to 
be  explained  in  the  same  way  as 
the  eccentric  shuffling  of  the  Min- 
isters, and  the  digging  up  of  Mr 
Bright.  The  Cabinet  is  riven,  and 
as  sheep  without  a  shepherd — per- 
haps rebellious;  and  idthough  its 
chief  has  been  discassing  Evolu- 
tion, it  is  plain  that  in  act  he  has 
been  involving  matters  very  intri- 
cately. We  do  not  in  the  least 
hold  with  those  who  imagine  a 
physical  cause  for  the  sudden  pause 
in  the  chattering.  Spiders,  say 
some  wise  people,  come  into  the 
world  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
thread  for  spinning  allotted  to  each. 
Any  careful  and  economical  spider 
will  find  that  he  can  make  as  many 
webs  as  are  required  in  an  average 
life;  but  there  be  spiders  so  mad 
for  weaving,  so  inordinately  de- 
voted to  forming  traps  and  mazes, 
that  they  exhaust  their  material 
before  they  are  much  past  middle 
age.  Now  supposing  that  our  pow- 
ers of  utterance  are  measured  out 
to  us  as  the  webbing  to  the  spider, 
one  can  understand  how  a  person 
that  has  spun  away  so  prodigally 
and  recklessly  as  Mr  Gladstone, 
elaborating  enigmas,  circumlocu- 
tions, paradoxes,  as  well  as  dealing 
out  orations  about  everything  and 
anything,  may  have  at  last  ex- 
hausted his  material,  and  become 
like  the  spendthrift  spider.  But 
the  bankrupt  spinner  does  not 
necessarily  die  for  want  of  plant : 
he  can  weave  no  more  for  himself, 
but  he  can  get  a  web  for  all  that : 
he  can  prowl  about  until  he  finds  a 
fellow  creature  smaller  than  himself, 
who  has  just  set  himself  up  in 
business,  and  surrounded  himself 
with  a  snug  tissue  combining  all 
the  latest  improvements.  Him  he 
incontinently  disestablishes  and 
turns  loose  upon  the  world  (if  he 
does  not  kill  him),  and  takes  pos- 
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session  of  his  nets  and  habitation. 
Of  course,  if  the  analogy  be  pursued, 
we  hare  to  suppose  Mr  Gladstone 
putting  up  Mr  Bright  or  Mr  Lowe 
whenever  it  may  be  desirable  to 
amuse,  or  perplex,  or  mislead  the 
flies  on  whom  they  practise.  But, 
as  we  were  saying,  we  think  this  a 
far-fetched  explanation.  Mr  Qlad- 
stone  has  not  spun  himself  out,  as 
will  be  seen  whenever  he  may  find 
himself  in  condition  to  take  to  the 
stump  again ;  he  is  dumb  just  now, 
we  conceive,  because  the  evidences 
that  he  is  a  failure,  always  tardily 
admitted  to  a  mind  like  his,  are 
just  beginning  to  impress  him. 
Perhaps  the  whole  miserable  pros- 
pect c^  loss  of  offices  and  displace- 
ment from  the  leadership  of  his 
party  may  be  opening  upon  him ; 
if  so,  who  can  wonder  at  his  tongue 
being  a  little  paralysed  ! 

In  little  more  than  a  month  the 
Ministry  will  have  to  meet  Parlia- 
ment under  circumstances  which 
they  must  feel  to  be  adverse.  Of  the 
many  sections  of  which  theirso-called 
party  was  made  up,  several  are  so 
disaffected  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  far  they  may  be  counted 
upon.  Papists,  Dissenters,  Peaoe- 
at-any-price  men,  and  Economists, 
all  have  their  grievances,  which  they 
are  likely  to  utter  with  trumpet 
tongues.  What  the  Papist  griev- 
ance may  exactly  be  is  not  very 
clearly  revealed  to  us.  The  Ultra- 
montanes  have  had  a  Church  dis- 
established and  despoiled  for  their 
delectation,  and  Irish  landlords  have 
been  ruthlessly  plundered  by  an  ini- 
quitous law;  yet  still  the  cry  of 
Eome  is,  Give,  give,  and  the  attitude 
of  Rome,  hopeless  of  obtaining  all 
she  wants,  is  menacing.  The  Non- 
conformists, soothed  for  a  moment 
by  the  resurrection  of  Mr  Bright, 
seem,  now  that  they  find  themselves 
to  have  been  only  amused,  to  mean 
very  serious  mischief.  One  might 
fancy  that  they,  too,  had  had  pretty 


marked  favour  shown  to  them  at 
the  expense  of  the  common  weal, 
but  one  never  knows  on  what  usu- 
rious terms  such  votes  are  ac- 
quired. At  first  the  baigain  seems 
to  be  altogether  in  favour  of  the 
party  which  receives  the  votes,  but 
by-and-by  we  see  the  per  contra^ 
and  find  how  unscrupulous  and  ex- 
acting the  creditors  become  as  the 
bills  fall  due.  The  Peace  party,  too, 
might  be  a  little  more  patient,  for 
they  have  had  the  gratification  once 
or  twice  of  seeing  England  dragged 
through  the  dirt  \  but  they  seem  to 
consider  that  they  have  purchased 
an  absolute  right  to  keep  her  always 
in  the  mud,  and  will  stand  nothing 
in  the  way  of  a  brush,  however  safe 
it  may  look.  The  Economists  do 
really  appear  to  have  ground  of  com- 
plaint, for  they  have  been  simply 
bamboozled.  Ko  attempt  has  been 
made  to  meet  their  wishes.  The 
Ministry,  once  safe  in  office,  coolly 
went  on  piling  up  estimates  without 
the  smallest  regard  to  their  own 
severe  reflections  on  excessive  ex- 
penditure :  and  indeed  this  econo- 
mical section,  though  the  most 
pati^it,  has  been  the  worst  used  of 
all  the  malcontents.  Thus  the  sins 
of  Ministers  have  found  them  out ; 
the  pleasant  stage  of  sailing  before 
the  wind,  aided  and  cheered,  is  long 
past  In  shallows  and  in  miseries 
their  voyage  now  is  bound.  There 
is  everything  to  fear  from  their 
alienated  sections,  and  the  action 
of  some  of  the  constituencies  since 
Parliament  rose  has  sensibly  dimin- 
ished the  ministerial  nugority,  even 
if  the  sections  could  be  induced  to 
act  together.  If  one-tenth  of  the 
self-laudation  of  Ministers  had  been 
justifiable,  their  present  unpopular- 
ity could  not  be  what  it  is. 

The  Eeform  Act  of  1867,  passed 
by  a  Conservative  Grovemment,  was, 
till  lately,  a  standing  subject  of 
sarcasm  with  the  Liberals.  For 
the  sake,  said  they,  of  being  able  to 
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pass  a  measure  of  anj  importance 
at  all,  these  demented  Tories  have 
aecnied  their  own  extinction.  They 
have  enfranchised  by  thousands  a 
claas  of  the  commnnity  (going  many 
degrees  farther  than  we  should  ever 
hare  gone)  which  cannot  possibly, 
in  act  or  eyen  in  thought^  &Tour 
Conservatiye  doctrines.  like  voy- 
agers who  drift  in  a  storm-broken 
ship  they  have  chosen  to  plunge  at 
once  into  the  deep  rather  than  face 
the  viciBsifcudes  of  hope  and  fear, 
and  the  certain  miseries  which  at 
the  best  could  have  procured  them 
but  a  bare  and  helpless  existence. 
And,  indeed,  the  results  of  the 
general  elections  of  1868  did  seem 
to  sopeificial  observeis  to  justify 
the  tauntSb  To  supeificial  obeer- 
veis,  we  say,  for  even  in  1868,  in 
the  fall  tide  of  the  Liberal  triumph, 
there  were  signs  plain  enough  to 
those  who  could  see  below  the  sur- 
face that  the  reyolutionary  feeling, 
although  sufficiently  preyalent  to 
send  up  from  the  three  kingdoms 
together  a  huge  majority  of  Radical 
members,  was  counteracted,  if  not 
ooimt^balanced,  by  a  remarkably 
atioi^  and  general  Conseryatiye 
feding  among  those  recently  en- 
fianchised.  Conseryatiflm  was  not 
then  in  the  ascendant,  but  it  was 
aliye  and  actiye;  and  the  Conser- 
yatiye working  man,  eyen  while  he 
was  famishing  his  opponents  with 
dalieious  jokes  and  sneers,  was  al- 
ready a  power  in  the  State,  soon  to 
make  himself  effectual  to  the  pull- 
ing down  of  air-built  castles.  Eng- 
land, regarded  by  herself,  was  Con- 
aenratiye  eyen  at  the  time  of  the 
election:  it  was  the  returns  from 
Seotiaad  and  Ireland  which  secured 
tlie  Badical  majority.  That  great 
eeatre  of  industry,  Lancashire,  gaye 
no  imeertain  sound  as  to  her  Con- 
seryatiye leanings ;  but  in  the  great 
towns  of  the  lojigdom  where  Con- 
seryatiyes  did  not  form  a  migority, 
thej  mustered  in  such  numbers  as 


should  haye  impressed  people  not 
wilfully  blind,  and  they  lost  by 
wonderfully  small  minorities. 

The  opinions  expressed  by  some 
shrewd  commentators  in  1869  are 
shownby  subsequent  electoral  eyents 
to  haye  been  prophetic.  For,  as 
chance  yacancies  haye  since  oc- 
curred in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  disposition  of  constituencies 
to  return  Conseryatiye  members 
has  been  abundantly  demonstrated. 
If  at  a  general  election  the  Sadi- 
cals  should  lose  the  same  pro- 
portion of  seats  as  they  haye  lost 
by  casual  elections  since  1869, 
the  Union  Steam-Ship  Company 
would  haye  to  deplore  the  loss  of 
some  attached 'iriends,  and  profit- 
able customers,  without  a  hope  of 
regaining  them  in  this  world.  It  is 
not  only  that  the  Goyemment  party 
has  been  certainly  losing  seats  for 
four  years,  but  that  the  proportion 
of  their  losses  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing the  longer  they  hold  office, 
the  year  just  past  haying  witnessed 
more  and  greater  miscaniages  than 
any  of  the  three  years  preceding. 
Eyents  since  the  general  election 
haye  undoubtedly  tended  to  justify 
to  a  Conseryatiye  yiew  the  Act  of 
1867;  and  the  Ballot,  that  palladium 
of  independent  liberals,  has  in  no 
way  arrested  or  diyerted  the  current 
of  opinion.  It  may  puzsle  Mr  Glad- 
stone and  other  pundits  to  under- 
stand how,  after  all  that  they  haye 
said,  and  proyed,  and  promised,  and 
failed  to  do,  there  can  be  such  a 
being  as  the  Conseryatiye  working 
man ;  but  that  there  lb  such  a  being, 
and  to  their  cost,  they  probably  are 
beginning  to  confess. 

Assemblages  of  working  men,  all 
anxious  to  mark  their  detestation  of 
Badical  practices,  are  not  uncom* 
mon,  if  one  may  trust  the  accounts 
of  the  daily  press.  There  was  a 
rather  crowded  one  at  Manchester 
in  1872,  about  which  we  bad  some- 
thing to  say;  and,  in  Noyember 
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last,  as  everybody  knows,  there  was 
a  muster  at  Glasgow  which  might 
well  send  a  chill  into  Liberal  breasts 
and  cheer  Conservative  spirits  in 
north  and  south  Britain.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  thought  lit  to 
elect  Mr  Disraeli  its  lord-rector :  the 
city  of  Glasgow  invited  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  to  visit  it,  and  re- 
ceive its  hospitality ;  and  the  work- 
ing men  of  Glasgow  entreated  him, 
while  he  was  among  thepi,  to  gratify 
them  by  making  them  an  address. 
The  speech  which  he  made  in  answer 
to  this  last  request  has  been  read 
by  everybody  in  the  kingdom  who 
did  not  hear  it  We  ne^d  not  here 
quote  from  its  clever  passages,  nor 
comment  on  the  hints  which  it  con- 
tained, the  Ministerial  shortcomings 
which  it  exposed,  or  the  prospects 
of  better  government  which  it  held 
out.  The  public  was  long  ago  made 
to  understand  all  the  points  of  the 
oration.  But  what  no  written  ac- 
count can  convey,  what  no  one  who 
was  not  present  can  conceive,  is  the 
generous,  the  enthusiastic  reception 
which  awaited  his  suggestions,  his 
descriptions,  his  satire,  argument, 
and  wit,  in  that  countless  audience. 
To  be  amused  is  one  thing,  to  run 
after  and  admire  talent  another ;  but 
the  feeling  which  responded  to  Mr 
Disraeli's  words  was  perfect  sym- 
pathy with  all  his  sentiments  and 
all  his  moods.  Very  seldom  has  a 
man — an  eminent  and  gifted  man 
even  —  been  gratified  by  such  a 
demonstration  of  respectful  consent 
with  what  fell  from  his  lips.  There 
is  small  likelihood  that  the  enthusi- 
asm which  found  expression  on  the 
banks  of  Clyde  does  not  burn  as 
generously  in  many  a  county  and 
city  throughout  the  Land  o'  Cakes. 
And  mark  I  Mr  Disraeli  did  not  win 
this  homage,  did  not  excite  this 
rapturous  concurrence  of  sentiment, 
by  making  exorbitant  promises, 
or  by  setting  forth  the  incalculable 
benefits  that  would  be  derived  from 


exalting  him  to  power  and  com- 
missioning him  to  sway  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Empire.  He  did  not 
denounce  the  institutions  of  his 
country,  did  not  pretend  to  prove 
to  working  men  how  much  they 
might  gain  by  certain  startling 
changes  which  he  was  prepared  to 
effect,  did  not  bid  against  the  Kadi- 
cals  trick  for  trick,  did  not  indeed 
promise  anything ;  and  yet  his  suc- 
cess was  such  as  the  most  glozing 
Liberal  would  have  thought  unex- 
ampled after  unlimited  pledges  and 
illuminated  pictures.  If  this  was  a 
bid  for  office,  it  was  such  a  bid  as 
no  statesman,  no  gentleman,  no 
Englishman  need  be  ashamed  of. 
It  was  such  a  bid  as  will  bring  the 
speaker  to  power — if  he  come  at  all 
to  power — untrammelled  in  all  re- 
spects, and  at  full  liberty  to  act  in 
any  way  that  may  seem  expedient 
for  the  country's  good.  Of  coTiree 
there  always  is  a  pledge  in  such 
cases,  implied  if  not  expressed ;  and 
what  Mr  Disraeli  pledged  himself 
to,  and  what  the  men  of  Glasgow  un-' 
hesitatingly  accepted,  was  that  his 
patriotism,  his  unflagging  zeal,  his 
highest  endeavour  to  act  in  aU  cir- 
cumstances and  in  all  respects  as 
may  seem  best  for  the  nation  at 
large,  shall  be  always  at  command. 
"  No  programme  still,"  say  the 
Eadicals,  with  exultation.  No; 
no  programme,  we  reply,  with  equal 
satisfaction,  i^o  painted  canvas 
over  the  caravan ;  no  boasting  ;  no 
trumpeting;  no  Bamum-work  at 
alL  There  has  been  enow,  one 
would  think,  of  touting  business, 
and  it  has  not  left  pleasant  mem- 
ories to  any  of  the  parties  concerned. 
What  would  the  sinking  Ministry 
give  now  if  some  Moeris  could  turn 
the  waters  of  Lethe  over  their  pro^ 
mises,  and  pledges, and  professions! 
What  are  the  mUlstones  which 
hang  about  Mr  Gladstone's  and  Mr 
Bright's  necks,  and  are  bowing  them, 
month  by  month,  towards  the  dustt 
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Promises,  bright  glowing  promises, 
which  cannot  be  redeemed.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  objected  that  promises 
which  could  secure  a  tenure  of  of- 
fice for  five  years  were  usefol,  whe- 
ther they  were  kept  or  not.  No 
doabt;  but  we  think  we  know  of 
statesmen  who  would  not  care 
for  five  years  of  office  procured  in 
that  way.  Office,  if  that  had  been 
the  only  desire  of  Mr  Disraeli  and 
his  party,  might  have  been  obtained 
in  1 873.  But  to  thoroughly  impress 
the  country  with  the  insufficiency 
of  the  pretenders  of  1868  is  a  greater 
object  than  to  snatch  at  immediate 
power.  The  nominal  lead  may 
meanwhile  be  safely  left  to  Mr 
Gladstone  and  his  Cabinet.  The 
Ministry  is  powerless  for  active 
mischief;  and,  like  a  horse  trussed 
in  the  system  of  thongs  and  springs 
caUed  a  dumb-jockey,  is  checked  in 
every  movement.  Confronted  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  incom- 
parably the  largest  party  in  the 
kingdom,  and  threatened  continually 
by  one  or  another  of  its  own  sections, 
it  dares  originate  no  policy  at  all. 
There  is  one  way,  and  only  one,  out 
of  this  thraldom ;  but  that  way  it 
dares  not  take.  The  voices  that  are 
wafted  from  Glasgow,  and  from  a 
hundred  other  centres  of  industry, 
show  them  only  too  plainly  what 
will  be  the  result  of  an  appeal  to 
the  people.  Let  them,  then,  con- 
tinue to  oscillate  between  impa- 
tienoe  at  their  helpless  condition, 
and  dread  of  meeting  the  electors : 
we  can  "work  and  wait."  Let 
them  go  on  jobbing,  playing  at 
puse-in-the-comer,  puffing  their 
acted  period,  inventing  astound- 
ing rumours  of  what  they  yet  may 
do;  they  can  but,  in  one  way  or 
another,  exhibit  their  own  inca- 
pacity— only  make  the  catastrophe, 
▼hen  it  does  come,  more  crushing. 
Ix>Dg  ago  we  wrote  that  the  only 
thing  wanting  to  their  utter  discom- 
fiture was  that  the  people  should 


have  time  to  study  them  and  know 
them  :  the  more  they  look  at  them, 
the  less  they  will  like  them.  The 
risk  of  their  being  able,  by  some 
dexterous  expedient,  to  draw  opinion 
once  more  to  themselves,  we  are  con- 
tent to  rail.  If  they  can  by  any 
means  persuade  their  countrymen 
that  it  is  desirable  to  retain  them 
in  office,  by  all  means  let  them  do 
so;  it  will  be  a  proof  that  the 
illusions  of  1868  have  not  yet 
been  quite  seen  through  and  uni- 
versally condemned,  and  that  we 
must  wait  yet  a  little  longer  for 
the  return  of  right  judgment  But 
the  signs  of  the  times  tend  to 
show  that  the  illusions  are  dispell- 
ed, else  what  does  the  Glasgow  as- 
semblage mean,  and  what  mean  the 
recent  elections  at  Exeter  and  Hull, 
and  the  many  other  preceding  Con- 
servative successes  which,  from  time 
to  time,  we  have  had  to  note ) 

But  now  to  turn  for  a  moment 
from  the  popular  feeling  at  Glasgow 
to  Mr  Disraeli  himself,  the  object 
of  all  that  enthusiasm.  We  most 
heartily  rejoice  at  the  voluntary 
homage,  the  well-timed  recognition, 
that  his  services  have  received. 
For,  though  he  has  proved  to  us 
that  sunshine  is  not  necessary  to 
his  keeping  in  working  condition, 
and  doing  valuable  work,  yet  there 
are  few  who  do  not  work  all  the 
better  for  a  little  encouragement. 
A  lai^e  portion  of  our  people,  it  is 
evident,  have  conceived  a  high  opin- 
ion of  Mr  Disraeli,  and  manifested 
a  desire  to  employ  him  in  their 
a£fairs.  Now,  if  they  should  see  fit 
to  call  him  to  power,  it  would  cer* 
tainly  be  better  for  both  parties — 
that  is,  for  the  State  and  for  the 
Minister — that  the  latter  should  ac- 
cede to  office  with  that  charter  for 
free  action  which  only  a  sense  of 
the  people's  regard,  and  the  people's 
confidence,  can  give.  If  we  are  to 
have  him  at  all,  let  us  not  have  him 
chained  and  weighted,   but  in    a 
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condition  to  give  us  the  "benefit  of 
all  the  good  that  may  be  in  him. 
Oar  people  are  wont  in  many  cases 
to  admire  qualities  even  more  than 
they  do  opinions;  and  of  all  qua- 
lities, constancy,  especially  con- 
stancy through  evil  report,  has  been 
their  favourite.  They  like  the  sort 
of  man  who  doesn't  know  when  he 
ought  to  consider  himself  heaten, 
and  who  turns  up  in  the  arena  fresh, 
confident,  and  full  of  fight,  while 
the  quid-nuncs  are  quarrelling  as  to 
whether  he  is  mortally  wounded  or 
only  for  the  town's  end  during  life. 
And  Mr  Disraeli,  we  know,  stuck 
to  his  colours,  doggedly  patient,  al- 
ways ready  for  the  uphill  fight,  when 
fainter  hearts  hung -back  and  dis- 
owned the  losing  cause;  and  certain 
mercenary  natures,  like  Demas,  for- 
sook us,  "  having  loved  this  present 
world." 

It  is  certain,  too,  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  education 
as  a  leader  has  been  of  the  severest. 
He  has  had  to  keep  his  ..troops  in 
hand,  and  to  preserve  his  influence 
while  leading  them  through  a  pro- 
tracted and  wearying  series  of 
struggles  against  adverse  fortune. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  keep  the 
lead  when  all  is  going  smoothly  and 
fortunately  (though  some  command- 
ers find  their  way  to  grief  even  in 
those  circumstances) ;  but  the  real 
trial  of  the  chief  takes- place  when 
fortune  frowns ;  when  success  is  so 
far  off  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
it  ever  will  come;  when  reproach 
and  contumely  are  the  only  rewards ; 
when  the  temptations  to  desert  or 
to  rebel  are  strong  and  manifold. 
No  one  has  heard  him  give  way  to 
impatience ;  no  one  has  ever  heard 
him  despair  of  his  cause.  When 
the  reverse  of  1868  came  unexpect- 
edly upon  him,  he  behaved  with 
perfect  composure,  and  showed  that 
he  then  saw  the  rocks  on  which  his 
opponents  would  be  wrecked,  and 
that  he  was  content  to  wait  until 


they  had  floundered  on  to  them. 
Since  that  day  he  has  shown  no  dis- 
position to  rail  at  his  fate,  to  press 
unfairly  upon  his  adversaries,  or  to 
grasp  at  power. 

If  Mr  Disraeli  should  be  called  to 
office,  he  will  have  been  chosen  by 
the  calm,  deliberate  judgment  of  the 
country.  This  is  a  kind  of  selection 
which  Radicals  cannot  aspire  to, 
never  hope  for.  It  is  quite  a  mat- 
ter of  course  that  when  about  to 
bid  for  office  they  first  endeavour  to 
lash  the  nation  into  a  foam,  so  that 
in  a  maze  of  delusion,  excitement, 
and  headlong  wilfulness,  it  may 
blindly  carry  them  to  power.  But 
Mr  Disraeli  is  as  guiltless  of  practis- 
ing on  popular  sentiment  as  of  deal- 
ing out  unmeasured  promises.  The 
people  are  calling  to  him ;  he  is  not 
plastering  himself  with  advertise- 
ments and  importuning  them  to  ac- 
cept him.  Eeady  for  his  work  he 
told  his  Sovereign  that  he  is ;  but 
he  can  wait  until  his  services  are 
called  for.  Whenever  that  time 
may  come,  he  will,  we  need  not 
doubt,  use  hjis  great  talents  for  the 
general  advantage^  as  he  understands 
that  expression.  He  does  not 
conceive  the  whole  duty  of  a  Cabi- 
net to  consist  in  undermining  the 
constitution,  and  shearing  away  its 
bulwarks.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  not  the  least  danger  of  his 
allowing  the  countiy  to  stagnate. 
He  does  wisely  to  conceal  what  his 
plans  may  be  until  he  shall  have 
the  power  of  executing  them. 

With  a  Conservative  Government 
in  power,  the  country  will  have  the 
advantage  of  a  Ministerial  party 
anxious  to  support  the  Cabinet  for 
the  general  good  ;  not  an  aggr^^ 
tion  of  conflicting  sections,  each 
eager  to  force  its  own  small  crotchet 
into  prominence,  and  more  formid- 
able to  the  Ministry  than  the  Op- 
position itself.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  scatter  about  sops  and 
promises  and  rumours :  to  set  up 
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one  Minister  as  a  signal  to  the  Dis- 
senters, to  oyertnrn  another  as 
a  caution  to  the  Papists,  or  to 
stop  with  office  the  mouths  of 
restless  and  disaffected  followers. 
It  is  nonsense,  as  every  one  must 
now  perceive,  to  think  of  limit- 
ing the  ezpenditnre  of  this  great 
and  widely  connected  country  to 
any  particular  figure ;  but  it  is  just 
possible  that  tiie  real  efficiency, 
with  economy,  may  be  Mr  Disraeli's 
work.  What  can  be  done  to  re- 
cover Ireland  from  the  terrible 
condition  into  which  it  has  been 
brought  by  ill-advised  legislation  is 
not  so  easy  to  predict.  That  the 
Ultramontane  party  will  be  as  trou- 
blesome as  it  can,  and  will  discoun- 
tenance every  measure  calculated  to 
really  benefit  Ireland,  we  may  feel 
certain ;  and  the  question  is,  how 
far  Englishmen  can  bo  brought  to 
agree  in  absolutely  opposing  this 
foreign  influence,  and  in  dealing 
with  their  fellow-subjects  in  Ire- 
land independently  of  the  priests. 
From  some  opinions  which  we  have 
seen  in  print,  it  seems  probable  that 
a  large  section  of  libeials  may  agree 
in  determinedly  repudiating  sym- 
pathy with  Home  Eule.  The  dis- 
eetablishment  of  the  Irish  Church 
and  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Land 
Act  will,  we  are  informed,  enable 
many  Liberals  to  oppose  Home 
Role  with  clear  consciences.  Our 
opinion  is  that,  but  for  the  two 
measures  just  named,  there  would 
have  been  no  Home  Bule  question 
lo  oppose ;  but,  putting  that  argu- 
ment aside  for  the  moment,  we  are 
exceedingly  glad  to  hear  that,  at  any 
rate.  Home  Rule  is  not  likely  to  be 
extensively  adopted  as  a  Liberal 
cry.  Unquestionably  Ireland  will 
try  the  governing  ability  of  any 
party  that  may  be  in  power;  but 
then  we  know  that  the  Radical  treat- 
ment has  only  made  her  worse,  so 
it  aeems  reasonable  that  the  Con- 
aervatives  should  try  their  hand. 


They  will  not  boast  before  they 
apply  their  remedies ;  but  they  are 
not  the  more  likely  to  fail  op  that 
account. 

A  successful  foreign  policy  will 
be  perhaps  the  most  difficult  result 
of  all  for  a  new  Government  to 
achieve.  Now  that  the  nations 
have  been  taught  to  believe  that 
England  will  yield  anything  to 
the  persistent  bullying  of  a  strong 
power — ^to  uphold  her  honour  with- 
out involving  her  in  war,  will  re- 
quire cautious  and  discriminating 
statesmanship.  Through  our  dis- 
graceful submission  to  Russian  dic- 
tation, we  are  ill  at  ease  concerning 
our  Indian  Empire.  We  have  de- 
serted or  put  away  the  friends  and 
allies  who  might  have  aided  or 
might  yet  aid  us  in  securing  our 
frontier.  We  have  shown  our  fear 
of  America,  and  not  acquired  her 
goodwilL  The  ubiquity  of  our  pos- 
sessions renders  us  more  liable  tikan 
other  nations  to  injury  or  attack,  and 
yet  we  have  been  studiously  sepa- 
rating ourselves  from  other  states, 
and  alienating  even  our  own  colo- 
nies. It  is  true  that  we  have  the 
silver  streak,  but  will  that  reduce 
Koffi  or  the  Kaffir  chiefs,  or  cover 
the  great  outworks  of  our  Empire  I 
While  our  Ministers  have  been 
weakening  us  day  by  day,  enormous 
armies,  as  Lord  Derby  lately  showed, 
have  been  raised  in  the  States  of 
Europe,  and  these,  we  may  pre- 
sume, are  not  kept  up  only  to  be 
looked  at.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  an  incoming  Ministry  will  have 
to  address  itself  at  once  to  a  rectifi- 
cation of  the  blunders  made  at  the 
War  Office  and  Admiralty. 

Before  concluding,  let  us  remark 
that  many  people  will  think  the 
nation  indebted  to  Mr  Disraeli  for 
the  boldness  with  which  he  refused 
to  acknowledge  Conservatism  as  the 
creed  of  a  particular  class.  It  might 
have  served  his  immediate  purpose 
to  throw  himself  upon  the  working 
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men,  and  to  offer  to  march  to  power 
at  their  head.  But  he  was  above 
this  a^ifice.  Conservatism  invites, 
and,  as  he  thinks,  deserves,  the 
adhesion  of  all  classes,  high  and  low, 
for  the  common  good.  The  hori- 
zontal division  of  the  people  into 
political  parties  is  deprecated  hj 
every  true  patriot;  and,  proud  as 
we  are  of  the  support  of  the  working 
man,  and  anxiously  as  we  desire  to 
retain  his  good  opinion,  we  must 
beg  him  in  his  political  character 
not  to  think  too  exclusively  of  class, 
but  to  be  content  to  rub  shoulders 
with  peers  and  commoners  of  all 
grades.  No  class  in  this  country 
can  prosper  except  it  be  in  close 
relationship  to  other  classes.  Mr 
Disraeli  rightly  demonstrated  that 
it  is  his  mission  to  counteract  the 
insidious  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  create  class  antagonism. 
Those  who  gain  an  immediate  end 
by  fomenting  class  animosities  can- 
not possibly  wish  to  see  their  own 
theories  carried  into  act ;  and  those 
who  put  the  public  interest  before 
that  of  party  will  be  most  careful 
not  to  pervert  the  regard  of  the  men 
who  do  the  handiwork  of  this  busy 
community. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  the  political 
aspect  at  the  opening  of  this  1874 
is  much  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  and  endeavours  of  the  Con- 
servative party.  There  is  strong 
evidence  that  the  present  Govern- 


ment has  much  fallen  in  public 
estimation,  and  that  it  is  gradually 
but    certainly    still    going    down. 
Although  a  gr^at  daily  authority 
assures  us  every  time    a  Con8e^ 
vative  is  sent  to   Parliament  that 
the  event  was  inevitable  for  certain 
obvious  philosophical  reasons,  that 
it  is  no  index  whatever  of  political 
feeling,    and    that,   indeed,    it   is 
rather  an  accident    on  -which   to 
congratulate  the  Liberals — spite  of 
these  heavy  dicta,  we  venture  to 
say  that  the   Ministry  will  see  a 
gathering  on  the  benches  opposite 
them,  such  as  may  well  cause  their 
hearts  to  sink.     We  are  not  con- 
templating any  sudden  victory,  nor 
even  desiring  it.     The  experience 
of  every  day  convinc-es  us  more  and 
more  that  our  cause  is  best  served 
for  the  present,  by  letting  official 
things   remain    as    they   are,  and 
showing  to  the  country  more  and 
more  plainly  what  all  the  talents 
and  all  the   virtues  really  mean. 
Continual  descent    must,  save  in 
one  locality  not  now  in  question, 
find  the  bottom  at  last;  and  per- 
haps it  might  be  a  safe  wager,  that 
in  less  time  than  it  would  take  our 
recent  and  valuable  acquisition,  the 
Dromedary,   to    steam  round    the 
world,   the  virtue    and   talent    to 
which  we  stand  indebted  for  her 
may  have  lost  the  control  of  Gov- 
ernment   contracts,   and    may   be 
occupied  in  the  preparation  of  a 
new  prospectus. 
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LobdEskbidx  wbb  a  homely  repre- 
wnUtiye  of  Scotch  aristocracy.  He 
was  as  proud  as  Lucifer  in  Ms  own 
way,  bat  that  way  was  quaint  and 
oiwQspeeted  by  strangers;  and  his 
ootwaid  appearance  and  manners, 
and  the  principles  he  professed,  were 
even  humorously  homely  and  al- 
most democraticaL  Pretension  of 
any  kind  moved  him  to  an  exa^er- 
siion  of  this  natural  homeliness ; 
though  when  his  dignity  was  really 
touched  nobody  could  be  more  de- 
eided  in  his  treatment  of  the  vidgar, 
whom  on  ordinary  occasions  he 
seemed  to  incline  towards,  and  to 
whom,  so  long  as  they  made  no  ficti- 
tioDa  claims  to  importance,  he  was 
whimsically  Mendly  and  indulgent. 
He  had  many  other  paradoxical  sen- 
timents about  him.  Being  a  high 
Tory  by  tradition  and  bom  belief, 
it  ha]^)ened  to  him  now  and  then 
to  take  up  a  trenchant  Radical 
theory,  which  he  clung  to  with  the 
ohetinacy  of  his  raooi  and  would 
outy  out  in  the  most  uncompro- 
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mising  manner.  He  was  keenly  in- 
telligent when  he  chose  j  but  when 
he  did  not  choose,  no  lout  in  the 
village  could  be  more  thickheaded 
than  the  old  lord,  nor  show  greater 
need  to  have  everything  "  summered 
and  wintered  "  to  him,  as  Lady  Esk- 
side  often  impatiently  said.  He 
had  strong  feelings,  but  they  lay 
very  deep,  and  were  seldom  exhib- 
ited to  the  common  eye,  his  own 
consciousness  of  their  existence 
showing  itself  chiefly  in  a  hasty 
determination  to  avoid  all  means 
of  moving  them,  which  gave  many 
ignorant  persons  the  impression  that 
our  old  lord  was  an  ill-tempered 
man.  He  was  impatient,  I  allow, 
and  resented  all  long  and  slow  ex- 
planations, except  when  it  happened 
to  be  his  caprice  to  put  on  the  air 
of  requiring  them.  He  was  a  little 
man,  with  lively  hazel  eyes  gleaming 
out  from  overhanging  grizzled  eye- 
brows, and  many  people  were  a^d 
of  his  sharp  retorts  and  ruthless 
questions ;  not  a  man  with  whom, 
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you  may  be  soie,  Bentimental  con-  pecnliarity  to  the  connection  be- 

aiderations  would  weigh  much-— or  tween  himself  and  his  old  master, 

at  least  who  would  permit  it  to  be  who  was  equally  ready  to  hold  him 

seen  how  much  they  wejighed.  up  to  admiration  as  "  a  good  solid 

He  was  very  much  startled  when  Englishman,  not  troubling  himself 

he  heard  what  had  happened — so  about  whimsies,"  or  to  denounce 

much  startled  that  he  received  the  him  as  ''  a  doited  Kngh'ah  body, 

tale    in  comparatiye    silence,  half  never  undetstanding  the  one-half  of 

stupefied  by  the  strange  incident ;  what  you  said  to  hun."    Lord  Esk- 

and  allowed  himself  to  be  led  by  side  had  a  mingled  trust  in  Harding 

his  wife  to  the  side  of  the  bed  where  and  contempt  for  him,  which  I  do 

the  child  slept  profoundly,  almost  not  think  he  could  have  entertained 

without  a  word  of  remark.      He  for  a  countryman  of  his  own. 

stood  and  gazed  at  it^  his  keen  eyes  '*  Harding,"  he  sai<^,  ^'come  in 

twinkling  from  beneath  their  heavy  and  shut  the  door.     I  suppose  you 

eyebrows,  and  his  under  lip  work-  know  all  that's  happened  in  the 

ing,  as  it  habitually  did  when  he  was  house  to-night.     Ton  should  have 

moved  by  any  fediing  which  he  did  called  me.     Haven't  I  always  told 

not  choose  to  show.    But  he  uttered  you  to  call  me  when  anything  out 

nothing  more  than  an  unintelligible  of  the  way  occurred  f " 

<'  humph  ! "    and  instead  of  sym-  ''  My  lord,"  said  Harding,  not 

pathising  with  Lady  Eskside's  ex-  without  agitation, ''  there  has  never 

citement,   her  tearful    enthusiasm,  nothing  happened  much  out  of  the 

and    the    tumult    of  agitation    in  way  before.     When  I  did  call  your 

which  she  was,  turned  away  almost  lordship  the  night  of  the  fire  in  the 

without  response,  and  went  off  to  laundry,  your  lordship  said  I  was  a 

his  study,  whore  he  had  been  pain-  doited  old  fool — and  how  was  1  to 

fully  busy  with  calculations  and    know )" 

cogitations   over   the   '  Journal  of  *'  That  will  do,"  said  Lord  Esk- 

Agriculture ; '  for  he  was  a  great  side ;    *'  you    needn't   recriminate, 

farmer,  and  just  then  deeply  occu-  The  thing  I  want  to  know  is  about 

pied  with  the  question  of  manures,  this  child.      How  did    it   comef 

a  study  of  thrilling  and  delicate  in-  who  brought  it )      My  lady  has 

terest.     He  tried  to  resume  these  told  me  something,  but  I  want  your 

studies,  but  for  this  his  philosophy  account     Now  take  your  time,  and 

did  not  suffice.     He  sat  down,  how-  begin  at    the    beginning.  —  Who 

ever,  by  bistable  as  before,  and,  with  brought  the  boy  here  1 " 

his  periodical  open  before  him —  ''  My  lord,  if  I  were  to  die  this 

working  his  under  lip,  which  pro-    moment,"  Harding  began 

jected   slightly,  and    bending   his  ''  Idiot !  what  would  you  die  for 

brows — gave  his  mind  to  this  new  this  moment  f "  cried  the  old  lord ; 

problem,  which  was  more  astound-  "  and  if  you  did  die,  what  informa- 

ing  than   anything  in  agriculture,  tion  would  I  get  firom  that?    Begin 

After  a  while   he   rose   and  rang  at  the  beginning,  I  tell  you :  what 

the  belL    It  was  answered  by  Hard-  happened )  none  of  your  adjurations. 

ing,  the  English  butler,  who  had  What  do  you  A:iww  / " 

been  in  Lord  Eskside's  service  for  "  K  your  lordship  will  let  me 

thirty  years,  and  knew  all  about  speak,"  said    Harding,    aggrieved, 

the  family  as  an  old  servant  knows  "  I   don't  know  from  Adam  who 

— ^that  is,  rather  more  than  there  is  brought  him.      It  was  dose  upon 

to  know.     The  fact,  however,  that  dark,   and    the   storm  raging.     I 

Harding  was  English,  gave  a  certain  thought  it  was  nothing  but  the  wind 
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"  Then  they  got  to  knocking  on 
the  door,  my  lord — ^not  using  the 
knocker  Uke  people  as  knows.  I 
ain't  superstitious,  though  Tve  heard 
tales  enough  to  make  your  hair  stand 
up  on  your  head  since  Tve  been  in 
the  north — wamings  and  that  sort. 
But  I  did  say  to  myself,  if  so  be  it's 
for  his  lordship  or  my  lady — spirits 

being  in  the  family,  so  to  speak 

Was  it  something  else  your  lordship 
was  pleased  to  wantl" 

"Send  for  your  wife,"  growled 
Lord  Eskside,  who  had  rung  the 
bell  .violently,  and  now  stood  im- 
patient on  the  hearth  with  his  back 
to  the  fire,  working  his  projecting 
lip  and  shaggy  eyebrows.  This  was 
so  very  common  an  inteiruption  of 
the  more  important  interviews  be- 
tween master  and  man,  that  Mrs 
Harding  came  without  further  call^ 
not  sorry  of  the  opportunity  of  get- 
ting rid  of  a  little  of  her  own  excite- 
ment, and  very  anxious  to  know, 
in  a  matter  of  so  much  moment, 
"  what  my  lord  would  say." 

"Look  here,"  said  her  master. 
"What  did  he  see)  Not  a  word 
can  I  get  out  of  him  but  havers. 
What  did  the  man  see  1  I  suppose 
you  were  there  too,  like  all  the  rest 
of  the  house — ^like  everybody,  in 
short,  except  myself.  What  did  he 
seel" 

"  He  saw  naething,  my  lord,  that 
I  can  make  out,"  said  the  house- 
keeper ;  "  just  the  door  dung  open 
in  his  face  with  the  wind  and  a 
good  push  from  the  outside.  It's 
been  a  wild  night,  and  the  sounds 
of  the  storm  were  awfu'  confusing 
even  to  the  like  of  me.  So  far  as  I 
can  discover,  there  was  just  some- 
thing thrown  inside,  and  a  blast  of 
weet,  and  the  big  door  snatched 
out  of  his  hand  and  clashed  to,  and 
all  in  a  moment  before  he  could  say 
a  word.  That's  a'  that  I  can  make 
out  I  was  in  the  servant's  pas* 
sage  myself  listening  and  wonder- 
ing, and  a'  in  a  tremble  with  the 


that  swept  in,  and  a  blast  of  rain 
that  came  full  in  my  face.  There 
hasn't  been  such  a  wind  that  I  re- 
collect since  the  year  Mr  Eichard 
went  first  to  college — ^when  there  was 
a  hawf ul  storm,  as  your  lordship  may 
remember ' " 

''Never  mind  the  storm,"  said 
Lord  Eskside,  with  an  e£fort  of  pa- 
tience, "  think  a  little. — ^When  did 
this  occur!  Fix  upon  the  hour. 
Xow — that's  something  definite. 
We'll  get  on  horn  that." 

**  Thai  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about^  my  lord,"  said  Harding, 
promptly.  "  The  bell  was  ringing 
for  the  servants'  hall  supper — ^which 
made  it  a  little  hard  at  first  to  hear 
the  door-belL  We  has  our  supper 
sharp  at  nine ^" 

("Trust  him  to  mind  his  times 
of  eating!"  ejaculated  Lord  Eskside : 
"  an  Eagliahman  never  forgets  that") 

** And  just  then  the  door- 
hell  rang.  Not  expecting  nobody, 
I  was  a  little  scared-like.  I  said  to 
myself  *  Who's  this  a-coming  at  this 
time  of  the  night  f '  and  I  called  to 
Mrs  'Arding ^" 

"Lordsake,  man,  never  mind 
your  thoughts  or  your  Mrs  Hard- 
ing !  get  on." 

"I  called  to  Mrs  'Arding,  my 
lord,"  said  the  butler,  solemnly,  "  to 
wait  and  see  who  it  was  afore  they 
went  into  supper.  It  might  have 
been  visitors  unexpected,  as  I've 
known  to  arrive  all  in  an  'eap  and 
never  a  room  ready.  It  might  have 
been  Mr  Bichard,  as  is  always  par- 
ticular. Beg  your  lordship's  par- 
don, that  was  what  passed  through 
my  'ead.  Then  them  as  was  out- 
side  rang  again.  I'm  a  bit  con- 
fosed  with  all  that's  'appened.  It 
was  that  loud  that  it  sounded  like 
the  day  of  judgment ^ 

'*  There  are  to  be  no  bells  that 
ever  I  heard  of  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment," said  his  master; "  leave  meta- 
phors, man,  and  give  me  facts — 
that's  aU  I  want" 
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thoughts  of  visitois  or  waur.  He 
didna  say  a  word  but  gaed  a  kind 
of  skreigh,  and  I  kent  something 
had  happened.  When  I  ran  into  the 
hall,  and  a'  the  women  after  me — for 
ye  ken  the  story  of  the  Eskside 
warning,  my  lord,  as  well  as  me — 
there  was  the  wean  standing  up  in 
the  corner  against  the  wa',  and  him 
there  gloVring  at  it,  as  if  the  bon- 
nie  bit  laddie  was  a  ghaist." 

"  And  that's  all  1 " 

''  That's  all,  my  lord,  as  far  as  I 
can  find  out — ^he  says  he  saw  a  figure, 
but  what  kind  of  a  figure ." 

''It  was  a  woman  wrapped  in 
a  cloak,"  said  Harding,  somewhat 
sullenly — ''  I  was  coming  to  that ; 
a  tall  figure  of  a  woman,  not  like 
nobody  I  know — a  sort  of  a  beggar 
— a  tramp." 

<<  Would  you  know  her  again,  if 
you  saw  herf  "  asked  Lord  Eskside. 

"  As  for  that,  my  lord — I  see  as 
she  had  black  hair  hanging  down, 
and  something  red  twisted  round 
her  neck, — ^a  roughish  sort  of  a 
woman.  She  caught  hold  of  the 
door  and  shut  it  in  my  face,"  said 
Harding,  roused  to  energy,  "  though 
she  was  the  .one  as  was  outside  and 
me  in " 

*'  And  said  nothing — you  are  sure 
she  said  nothing  1 " 

"  Not  a  word,  my  lord.  I  called 
out  to  her.  Hollo !  'old  'ard ! "  said 
Harding ;  "  but  she  didn't  pay  no 
attention.  She  took  hold  of  the 
door,  and  dragged  it  out  of  my 
hand.  It's  true  as  I  was  taken  by 
surprise  and  didn't  put  out  my 
strength." 

''A  muckle  strong  randy  of  a 
woman,"  said  Mrs  Harding.  "I 
think  I  maun  have  seen  her  the 
other  day  down  by  the  lodge,  with 
a  bairn  tied  on  her  back  in  a  shawl : " 
then  suddenly  perceiving  her  mis- 
take, she  added,  ''no  that  such  a 
quean  could  have  anything  to  do 
with — with  our  wee  gentleman,  if 
my  lady's  right ;  and  she's  aye  right," 


the  housekeeper  continued,  in  a 
lower  tone,  with  keen  eyes  fixed  on 
the  old  lord.  Mrs  Harding  knew 
her  master  and  mistress,  and  flatr 
tered  herself  that  she  had  no  small 
influence  with  them ;  but  part  of  her 
power,  like  that  of  many  other 
popular  oracles,  consisted  in  her 
vivid  perception  of  the  variations  in 
the  minds  of  her  employers,  wbom 
she  often  seemed  to  lead  by  means 
of  prompt  and  instantaneous  follow- 
ing. She  was  herself  very  much 
excited,  very  doubtful  and  uncertain 
about  this  strange  event ;  and  she 
watched  her  master  with  a  sharp- 
ness of  observation  which  proved 
the  urgency  of  the  case.  As  for 
Lord  ^kside,  he  stood  knitting  his 
brow,  and  forgetting,  or  at  least 
ignorii^,  the  pair  who  stood,  one 
sharply,  and  one  dully, '  attentive, 
awaiting  his  next  observation. 
When  he  spoke,  his  utterance  was 
sharp  and  sudden — ^the  abrupt  issue 
of  a  long  deliberation. 

"  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  this— ^person — ^tbis  woman- 
has  been  haunting  the  place  f  You 
say  you  saw  her  down  at  the  lodged" 

"  I  saw  a — ^beggar-wife,"  said  the 
housekeeper,  subdued;  "but  on 
second  thoughts,  my  lord " 

"  D second  thoughts ! "  cried 

her  master,  impatiently ;  then  turning 
to  her  husband, — "  and  you,  Hard- 
ing, had  you  ever  seen  her  before)" 

Harding  paused;  he  balanced 
himself  first  on  one  leg  and  then  on 
the  other;  he  scratcheid  his  puzzled 
head,  fixing  his  old  master  with  liis 
eyes,  in  the  hope  that  this  precaution 
would  guard  him  against  an  out- 
burst. "  Seen  her  before,  your  lord- 
shipl"  Harding  said,  finaUy,  with 
caution ;  "  I've  seen — a  many  like 
her " 

"  Fool !  can't  you  answer  a  plain 
question? "  cried  his  master,  furious. 
"Had  you  seen  her  before?  could 
you  recognise  her  again  ?" 

"My  lord,  I'm  no  wanting  to 
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intezfere  out  of  a  woman's  sphere," 
said  the  housekeeper.  ''You  ken 
better  than  me,  both  your  lordship 
and  him;  but  if  joa'U  just  con- 
sider   He  saw  her  one  mo- 
ment^ nae  nudr.  He  was  sair  taken 
bj  surprise;  it  was  dark,  and  the 
wind  blowing  wild,  and  the  rain  in 
his  face.  Ton  should  see  the  hall 
a'  weet  where  it  came  in — and  just 
one  moment^  my  lord !  If  it  had 
been  myself  he  would  scarce  have 
kent  me.  And  his  een  are  no  so 
shairp  as  they  once  were,  your  lord- 
ship well  knows." 

"  Oh  ay,  Maig'ret,  I  know ;  you 
take  his  partwhatever  happens ^" 

"And  wha  but  me  should  take 
hia  part,  when  he's  my  man  f "  said 
the  housekeeper,  triumphantly.  As 
soon  as  she  had  brought  that  reluc- 
tant impatient  smile  momentarily  to 
her  master's  face,  she  was  safe,  she 
knew.  LordEskside  stood  lost  in 
his  own  thoughts  for  some  time 
before  he  dismissed  them,  forgetting 
their  existence,  though  to  them  he 
was  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and 
could  not  be  forgotten.  When  at 
last,  coming  to  himself  abruptly,  he 
waVed  his  hand  and  muttered  some- 
thing about  the  night  being  too  far 
spent  for  further  action,  the  pair 
left  the  room  with  very  different 
sentiments.  Harding,  who  had  not 
yet  reeoYered  the  discomfort  of  his 
watch  in  the  wet  avenue,  was  too 
thankful  to  be  spared  further  trouble 
to  disturb  himself  with  any  ques- 
tions ;  but  his  wife,  more  interested, 
partly  £tom  her  deeper  concern  in 
all  that  affected  the  family,  and 
partly,  perhaps,  from  mere  feminine 
preoecopation  with  the  mystery,  was 
by  no  means  satisfied.  ''Is  my 
laidy  rig^tf"  she  kept  saying  to  her- 
self; and  put  the  evidence  together 
with  that  strange  ability  and  clear- 
headedness which  family  servants, 
whose  entire  intelligence  is  absorbed 
in  the  facts  of  a  family  history,  so 
often  show.     My  lady  was  general- 


ly right — at  least  her  opinions  were 
generally  approved  and  adopted  by 
the  household,  which  comes  to  much 
the  same  thing;  but  there  was  a 
huge  gulf  of  doubt  before  her,  which 
Mrs  Harding  contemplated  with  a 
disquieted  mind.  How  could  this 
beggar's  brat  be  the  heir  of  £sk- 
side  1  He  was  like  the  Bosses ;  he 
was  called  by  their  fiEivourite  name— 
''a  daftlike  name,  no  doubt,  and  out 
of  the  common,"  the  housekeeper 
acknowledged  to  herself;  but  yet  the 
difficulties  overbalanced  the  proba^ 
bilities  in  the  judgment  of  this  keen 
though  homely  observer.  She  drove 
her  husband  nearly  frantic  by  dwell- 
ing upon  the  subject  all  the  night 
long.  "  It  ain't  none  of  our  busi- 
ness," said  Harding ;  ''  trust  my  lord 
and  my  lady  to  mind  theirselves; 
it  ain't  got  nothing  to  say  to  us." 
He  was  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  so 
troublesome  a  question,  and  to  mind 
his  work,  as  he  said;  for  a  better 
servant,  as  both  his  master  and 
mistress  often  declared,  was  not  to 
be  found  in  Scotland.  EEis  wife 
had  her  faults ;  but  she  lay  awake 
half  the  night  pondering  this  strange 
incident  while  he  slept  the  sleep 
of  the  just,  unburdened  by  any 
anxieties.  But  he  was  more  ex- 
act than  she  was  (with  her  dis- 
turbed mind)  about  the  comfort  of 
the  household  next  morning.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which 
kind  of  service  is  the  best. 

Lord  Eskside  remained  for  some 
time  longer  in  his  study,  and  then 
he  went  up-stairs  to  the  drawing- 
room,  to  join  the  ladies.  Lady 
Eskside,  however,  was  not  to  be 
found  there,  and  a  certain  look  of 
agitation  was  over  the  place  of  which 
she  was  the  natural  soul.  She  had 
gone  up  to  "  the  nursery," — longdis- 
used  and  unaccustomed  words ! — to 
sit  by  the  child's  bedside,  and  brood 
over  his  slumbers.  Mary  Percival 
was  sitting  by  the  fire  alone,  with  a 
book  upon  her  lap,  which  she  did 
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not  even  pretend  to  read.     The  fire  other.     Bight !     It  could  he  hut  a 

was  low,  the  lamp  was  low,  the  guess  at  the  best." 

room  was  less  bright  than  usual,  '^  Tou  did  not  see  him,'* said  Mary, 

and  everything  told  of  some  oc-  faltering.    **  He  is  like — ^his  father." 

currence    which   had   broken    up  *'  Like  his  father ! "  cried  Lord 

the  ordinary  calm.     Mary  put  her  Eskside ;  and  he  began  to  pace  up 

book  aside  and  took  up  some  knit-  and  down  the  long,  large,  partially- 

ting  which  lay  on  the  table,  when  lighted  room,  a  moving  atom  in 

the   old  lord    entered    and    took  it,  yet  supreme  in  his  disturbed 

his  position  on  the  hearth-rug,  with  and  disturbing  humanity ;  "  like  his 

his  back  to  the  fire  as  usual ;  but  father ! — ^very  probably — ^but  how 

her  knitting  was  a  mere  pretence,  as  can  we  tell  who  is  his  father)    I 

her  reading  had    been — the    pre-  think  my  lady,  poor  soul,  has  gone 

tence  of  a  pretence,  for  she  only  out  of  her  mind." 

held  it  vaguely  in  her  hand.     For  ''  But  you  have  not  seen  him," 

some  little  time  nothing  was  said  said  Mary,  softly,  not  knowing  what 

except  a  few  commonplaces  conse-  to  say. 

queut  on  Lord  Eskside's  curt  impa-  "  I  have  seen  the  creature,  a  little 

tient  remarks.     How  bad  the  lights  dark  toad.     Dick  was  always  fair 

were  I  it  was  the  lamp  that  had  and  feeble  like  my  mother^s  funily, 

run  down,  Mary  said ;  and  went  and  a  fusionless  being.     We  must  write 

screwed  it  up  again,  with  a  hand  for  him,  and  have  his  opinion.    God 

that  trembled.    Where  was  my  lady  f  bless  me,  Mary !  if  they  both  hold  to 

—  She  had  gone  upstairs ;  Mary  it,  mother  and  son,  and  this  found- 

did  not  know  if  she  meant  to  come  ling  grows  up  as  heir  to  the  property, 

down  again  ;  perhaps,  having  been  how  is  he  ever  to  establish  his  titleY 

a  good  deal  shaken,  she  had  gone  to  We'll  have   Sandy  Pringle  down 

bed.     Humph  1  Lord  Eskside  said,  upon  us  with  all  the  Scots  law  at 

working  his  under  lip,  and  bending  his  finger-ends — and  what  am  I,  a 

hiB  shaggy  brows.   Mary  felt  pained  reasonable  man,  to  do  1 " 

and  embarrassed,  like  a  stranger  "Oh,Lord£i9kside,  that  is  along 

involved  in  a  fiumly  quarrel,  and  way  off,"  cried  Mary,  laying  hold 

obliged  to  explain  the  conduct  of  of  the  first  argument  that  occurred 

one  member  of  a  household  to  an-  to  her. 

other;    and  she   felt  the    silence  '' Things  are  none  the  easier  for 

almost  intolerable  as  she  sat  down  being  a  long  way  off,"  said  the  old 

again,  and  took  her  knitting  in  her  lord ;  and  then  he  fell  silent,  pacing 

hand.     At  last  the  old  lord  rushed  up  and  down  the  room,  and  finally 

abruptly  into  the  all-absorbing  sub-  returned  to  his  place  on  the  hearth- 

ject,  as  was  his  way.  rug,  where  he  stood  pondering  and 

"  What  do  you  think  of  all  this,  waiting  for  his  wife,  whose  hasty 

Mary  1    You're  a  sensible  girL     Is  conclusions  he  so  much  objected 

my  lady  out  of  her  mindl  or  what's  to,  yet  whose  presence  and  eneigy 

to  be  done  about  this — child  9 "  bore  him  up.     Had  she  been  there 

"  Oh,  Lord  Eskside,"  said  Mary,  to  argue  with  him,  the  strange  thing 

with    tremulous    agitation,    "how  that  had  occurred  would  have  looked 

could  she  be  wrong  on  such  a  point  1  reaL      But  in  her   absence  what 

It  is  Bichard's  child."  could  Lord  Eskside  do  but  fret  and 

"  How  should  she  not  be  wrong  9  fume)    Mary  and  her  gentle  aigu- 

how  is  any  one  to  know  ?  a  name-  ments  were  unsubstantial  to  him  as 

less  brat,  without  sign  or  surety  ;  any  of  the  other  shadows  that  filled 

probably   some   gipsy^s    spawn  or  the  silent  and  deserted  room. 
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Bichard   Eobb  had   cot   visited 
hifl    paienta    for  years.      He   had 
scarcely  heen  at  home  at  all  since 
the    miaemble    catastrophe    which 
had    80    fatally    enlightened    the 
woild  as  to  the  folly  of  his  mar- 
riage ;  and  perhaps  the  certainty 
thi^  he  most  come  now  contributed 
something  to  his  mother's  rapture 
in  the  reooYery  of  his  child  :  for  the 
instinct  of  nature  overcomes  all  its 
unlikeness ;  and  Bichard,  though  a 
man  whom  she  would  have  laughed 
at  and  scorned  had  he  not  been  her 
son,  was,  being  her  son,  dearer  than 
all  the  world    to    Lsdy  Eskside. 
The  new  event  which    had   hap- 
pened was  important  enough,  and 
his  mother^s  appeal  was  still  more 
uigent  and  imperative ;  but  I  doubt 
if  it  would  be  true  to  say  that  there 
was  any  excitement  of  fdeling,  any 
happiness  of  anticipation  in  Bich- 
ard's  mind  as  he  travelled  home  in 
obedience  to  the  calL    Nearly  seven 
years  had  elapsed  since  his  children 
were  taken  fiK>m  him,  and  they  had 
been  too  young  to  leave  any  per- 
manent impression  on  his   mind. 
That  they  were  his  children  was  all 
that  could  be  said ;  and  in  Bichard's 
mind,  as  time  went  on  and  he  be- 
gan to  regard  his  misfortunes  with 
a  kind  of  hopeless  apathy,  they 
had  come  to  be  more  like  shadows 
of  their  mother  than  independent 
beings  possessing  rights  and  claims 
of  their  own.    The  first  effect  of 
the  news  was  to  rouse  him  to  a 
painful  sense  of  his  own  dismal 
shipwreck  and  hopeless  failure  in 
life,  rather  than  to  any  excitement 
of  a  more  tender  kind.     Those  great 
personal  misfortunes  which  change 
the  complexion  of  our  lives  may  fall 
into    the    background,    they   may 
cease  to  render  us  actively  and  al- 
ways wretched;   but  they  lie  in 
wait^  keeping,  as  it  were,  ever  within 


reach,  to  wake  into  hot  recollection 
at  a  touch.     Most  of  us  prefer  to 
avoid  that  touch  when  we  can,  and 
Bichard  had  done  this  more  persis- 
tently and  with  greater  success  than 
most  people ;  but  yet  they  lay  there 
ready,  the  shame    and    the  pain, 
wanting  nothing  but  a  jog  to  bring 
them  out  in  fuU  force.    I  would 
not  go  the  length  of  saying  that 
he  was  touched  by  no  feeling  of 
thankfulness  that  his  child  was  re- 
stored ;  but  his  pleasure  was  infinite- 
ly less  than  the  suffering  he  went 
through  by  means  of  this  revival  of 
all  that  was  most  painful  in  his  life. 
He  had  long  outgrown  the  boyish 
passion  which  led  to  his  strange 
marriage;  and  as  he  had  nothing  to 
look  back  upon  in  connection  with 
that  marriage  that  was  npt  miserable 
and  humiliating,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  shame  and  self-disgust  were 
his  most  lively  sensations  when  it 
was  recalled  to  him.     He  could  not 
understand  how  he  could  have  been 
guilty  of  folly  so  supreme  and  so 
intense ;  how  he  could  have  bartered 
his  credit^  his  comfort,  all  the  better 
part  of  life,  not  to  speak  of  that 
hot  love  of  youth,  which  in  calmer 
years  often  looks    so    much    like 
folly,  even  when  it  is  happy  and 
fortunate  —  for  what  1      Nothing. 
He  had   not  even,  so  far   as   he 
knew,    touched  the  heart   of  the 
woman  for  whom  he  had  made  so 
extraordinary  a  sacrifice.    At  best 
she    had  but    accepted    and   sub- 
mitted to  his  love;  she  had  never 
loved  him;  his  infiuence  had  not 
wrought  any  change  in  her.     He 
had  not  even  affected  her  being  so 
much  as  to  induce  her  to  give  up 
the   habits  of  her  former  life,  or 
show  any  inclination  to  learn  the 
habits  of  his.     She  had  humiliated 
him  in  eveiy  way,  and  in  no  way 
so  much  as  by  allowing  him  to  per- 
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ceive  his  own  impotence  in  regard 
to  herself.  This  gave  the  last  sting 
of  bitterness  to  his  recollections.  A 
man  can  bear  the  outward  disa- 
greeables which  result  firom  a  foolish 
marriage ;  he  can  put  up,  patiently 
or  otherwise,  with  much  that  would 
revolt  him  in  any  other  less  close 
and  binding  connection ;  but  when, 
in  addition  to  these,  he  is  made  to 
feel  that  he  himself  is  nothing  and 
less  than  nothing  to  the  creature  for 
whom  he  has  made  these  sacrifices, 
it  is  inevitable,  or  almost  inevitable, 
that  the  early  infEttuatien  should 
change  into  a  veiy  different  feeling. 
Sometimes,  it  is  tme^  the  victim 
of  passion,  notwithstanding  all  en- 
lightenment, continues  in  his  sub- 
jection, and  goes  on  adoring  even 
when  he  despises;  but  such  cases 
are  rare,  and  Richard's  was  not  one 
of  them.  I  cannot  understand  any 
more  than  his  mother  could,  how  **  a 
son  of  hers"  could  have  ever  made 
so  extraordinary  a  mistake  in  life ; 
but  now  that  his  existence  was 
permanently  ruined  and  devastat- 
ed by  this  great  blunder,  Richard 
had  felt  that  his  best  policy  was  to 
ignore  it  utterly.  He  had  lived  a 
celibate  and  blameless  life  during 
all  those  years  of  enforced  widow- 
hood. Society  knew  vaguely  that 
he  had  been  married,  though  most 
people  thought  him  a  widower ;  but 
though  much  in  the  world,  he  had 
lived  so  as  to  avoid  all  disagreeable 
inquiries  into  the  actual  facts  of  the 
case.  He  had  never  betrayed  even 
to  his  friends  the  blight  which  had 
stopped  all  progress  in  life  for  him. 
According  to  all  precedent  of  fiction, 
some  other  woman  ought  to  have 
stepped  across  his  path  and  learned 
his  secret,  as  Mr  Thackeray's  Laura 
does  by  George  Warrington.  But 
Richard  Ross  had  indulged  in  no 
Laura.  He  had  friends  enough  and 
to  spare,  but  never  any  close  enough 
or  dear  enough  to  warrant  scandal 
"^^tead  of  Platonic  affections  he  had 


taken  to  china,  a  safer  weakness; 
and  it  was  to  this  tranquil  gentJe- 
man*in  the  midst  of  his  collections 
that  the  mother's  letter  came,  thrust- 
ing back  upon  his  recollection  the 
dismal  and  humiliating  melodrama 
of  which  he  had  been  tiie  hero.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine  in  the 
circumstances  with  what  bitter  an- 
noyance he  bore  this  revival  of  all 
his  miseries,  and  girded  himself  up 
to  answer  the  summons,  and  for  the 
first  time  appear  at  home. 

He  arrived  on  a  spring  night  as 
mild  as  the  former  one  I  have  de- 
scribed had  been  boisterous.  The 
sun  had  just  set,  and  the  rosy  clouds 
hung  above  the  trees  of  Rosscndg, 
and  over  the  hillside,  just  tinged  here 
and  there  with  the  bursting  of  the 
spring  buds,  but  still  for  the  most 
part  brown  and  leafless,  which  sloped 
to  the  brawling  £sk.  I  do  not  know 
a  fiedrer  scene  anywhere.  Some  old 
turrets  of  the  older  part  of  the  hoase, 
belonging  to  that  style  of  domestic 
architecture  which  is  common  to 
France  and  to  Scotland,  peeped 
forth  above  the  lofty  slope  of  the 
bank.  Had  winter  been  coming,  the 
brown,  unclothed  trees  might  have 
conveyed  an  impression  of  sadness ; 
but  as  spring  was  coming  they  were 
all  hopeful,  specially  where  the 
green  breaks  of  new  foliage,  big 
chestnut  buds,  and  new  green  leaves 
still  creased  and  folded,  threw  a  wash 
of  delicate  colour  upon  the  land- 
scape. Richard'sheart  was  somewhat 

touched  by  the  feeling  that  he  was 
approaching  home;  but  the  more 
his  heart  was  touched  the  less  he 
was  inclined  to  show  it ;  for  had 
not  he  himself  injured  the  perfec- 
tion of  that  home,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  people  toho  knew,  and 
who  could  not  but  comment  and 
criticise  1  He  heaved  an  impatient 
sigh,  even  while  his  heart  was  melt- 
ing to  the  dear  familiar  place,  and 
wished  himself  away  again  among 
people  who  knew  nothing  shout 
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him,  even  though  he  felt  the  many 
charms  of  home  steal  into  his  heart 
He  was  a  year  or  two  over  thirty — a 
young  man,  though  he  did  not  feel 
young — tall  and  fair,  with  a  placid 
temper«and  the  gentlest  manners;  a 
man  to  all  appearance  as  free  from 
passion  and  as  prone  to  every  virtu- 
ous and  gentle  affection  as  man  could 
he.  His  aspect,  indeed,  was  that  of  a 
very  model  of  goodness  and  English 
domestic  perfection — a  man  who 
would  he  the  discreetest  of  guides  to 
his  household,  the  hest  of  fathers, 
an  example  to  all  suirounding  him. 
This  was  what  heought  to  haveheen. 
Had  he  married  Maiy  Percival  this 
is  what  he  would  have  heen ;  though 
I  think  it  very  likely  that  Mary 
would  have  wearied  of  him  without 
knowing  why,  and  found  life — ^had 
she  had  him — a  somewhat  languid 
performance.  But,  unfortunately, 
she  was  quite  unconscious  of  what 
would  have  happened  had  the  might 
havd  heen  ever  come  to  pass,  and 
did  not  know  that  she  missed 
some  evil  as  well  as  some  good.  On 
the  contrary,  her  heart  heat  far  more 
than  she  would  have  wished  it  to 
beat  when  the  roll  of  the  carriage- 
wheels  which  conveyed  Richard  was 
heazd  in  the  avenua  She  stole  out 
by  the  conservatory-door  to  he  out 
of  the  way,  and  hid  herself  in  the 
woods  which  sloped  downward  to 
Eskside.  She  scarcely  heard  the 
bfawl  of  Esk,  so  loud  was  her  heart 
beating.  Poor  Maiy  I  it  was  not 
Bichard  alone  who  had  come  hack 
and  had  to  he  met  with  tranquilly, 
as  one  stranger  meets  another — but 
her  youth  and  all  her  fancies,  and 
those  anticipations  long  past  which 
were  so  different  from  the  reality. 
Mary  stayed  under  the  budding 
trees  till  almost  the  last  ray  of  day- 
light had  faded,  and  the  heU  from 
the  house,  calling  all  stragglers, 
tinkled  from  the  height  among  the 
evening  echoes.  This  bell  of  itself 
a  sign  that  something  hod  hap- 


pened: Lord  and  Lady  Eskside 
were  homely  in  their  ways,  and  it 
was  never  rung  when  they  were 
alone. 

Lady  Eskside  received  her  son 
with  the  child  by  her  side,  going 
forward  to  meet  him  with  little  Ysd 
clinging  to  her  hand;  but  when 
she  foigot  Yal  and  threw  her  arms 
round  her  own  boy  whom  she  had 
not  seen  for  so  long,  the  child,  be- 
wildered, shifted  its  grasp  to  her 
gown,  which  he  held  fast,  somewhat 
appalled  as  well  as  jealous  at  the 
appearance  of  this  new-comer.  It 
was  not  until  after  Eichard  had 
received  his  father's  less  effusive 
greeting  that  even  Lady  Eskside  be- 
thought herself  of  the  occasion  of 
the  visit — the  little  silent  spectator, 
who,  half  buried  in  the  folds  of 
her  gown,  watched  everything  with 
keen  eyes.  '^  Ah ! "  she  cried;  then 
with  a  self-reproach  for  her  own 
carelessness,  "I  think  of  my  boy 
fiist,  without  minding  that  you  are 
thinking  of  yours.  '  Come,  Yal, 
and  speak  to  your  papa.  Oh,  Rich- 
ard! oh,  my  dearl  here  is  the 
chUd *' 

<<0h!  this  is  the  child,  is  itl" 
said  Richard,  with  a  momentary 
faintness  coming  over  him.  He 
did  not  snatch  the  little  fellow  into 
his  arms,  as  his  mother  thought  he 
w.ould.  He  did  something  very 
different,  for  the  poor  man  was 
short-sighted,  a  thing  which  none 
of  us  can  help.  He  took  up  ner- 
vously that  double  eyeglass  which 
the  French  call  a  pince-nez^  and 
put  it  on  his  nose.  He  could  not 
have  seen  otherwise  had  his  heart 
been  ever  so  tender ;  but  it  would 
he  impossible  to  describe  the  shock, 
the  chill,  which  this  simple  pro- 
ceeding brought  upon  Lady  Esk- 
side. Was  there,  then,  no  paternal 
instinct  in  her  son's  heart-^none  of 
the  feeling  which  had  made  her 
own  expand  and  glow  towards  the 
boyi    Was  her  impulse  of  nature 
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wrongi  or  his  deadened  ?    The  old  husky  and  his  face  paler.     "  You 

lord  looked  on  curioaslj  too,  but  have  done  quite  light,  mother,  to 

vrith.    less    vehement    feeling,    for  take  him  in,"  he  said,  in  low  tones. 

Lady  Eskside  had  a  deeper  stake  in  '^  so  far  as  I  can  judge."    Then, 

the  matter.     She  felt  that  to  find  with  a  suddenly  heightened  colour, 

herself  mistaken,   and  to  have  to  ''  He  is  like — his  mother.    No  one 

giye  up  the  child  whom  she  had  who  has  ever  seen  her  could  &xl  to 

adopted  into  her  warmest  affections,  recognise  him,** 
would  be  her  death-blow.        .  '*  Eichard  I  oh,  take  him  in  your 

"  Eichard  1   you  don't    think —  arms  and  give  your  child  a  kiss ! " 

your    father    and    I  —  haye  been  cried  Lady  Eskside,  with  tears  in 

wrong  1 "  she  cried.  her  eyes.     **  Oh,  take    your  own 

It  was  on  Lord  Eskside's  lip  to  mother's  word,  it  is  you  tiie  darling 
say  that  this  rash  adoption  was  is  like — ^you,  and  none  but  you  1 " 
none  of  his  doing,  and  thus  give  ''Is  that  like  me  I"  said  Eichard, 
up  his  wife  to  her  fate  ;  but  he  was  touching  his  son's  dark  hair,  with 
sorry  for  her,  and  held  his  tongue,  a  harsh  laugh;  ''or  could  we  be 
watching  the  man  and  the  child  as  mixed  up,  we  two,  in  anything, 
they  stared  at  each  other  with  gra-  even  a  child's  £Eice  1  No  ;  the  eld- 
duidly  growing  interest.  The  boy  est  was  hers — all  hers.  Don't  you 
stood,  holding  by  Lady  Eskside's  recollect,  mother)  I  was  pletued 
gown,  with  a  baby  scowl  upon  his  then,  like  an  idiot  as  I  was.  The 
soft  little  forehead,  half  raising  one  other,"  he  added,  with  a  softened 
arm  with  instinctive  suspicion,  as  voice,  "  was  like  me." 
he  had  done  on  the  night  of  his  ar-  And  then  there  was  silence  again, 
rival  to  ward  off  an  imaginary  blow.  He  had  not  touched  the  chUd  or 
Eichard  sat  opposite  and  gazed  at  spoken  to  him,  except  that  unMend- 
him  intently  through  his  pince-nez.  ly  touch ;  and  little  Yal  stood  by 
Something  pathetic,  tragic,  terrible,  his  giandmother^s  knee,  still  dutch- 
yet  ludicrous,  was  in  the  scene.  ing  her  dress,  looking  on  with  a  be- 

"  Eichard,"  £dtered  Lady  Esk-  wildered  sense  of  something  adverse 

side,  "  don't  keep  me  in  this  sus-  to  himself  which  was  going  on  over 

pense.    Do  you  suppose — do  you  his  head,  but  which  he  did  not  un- 

think  —  it  is  not  him)"  derstand.     Eichard  threw  himself 

"  What  is  your  name )  "  said  into  a  chair,  his  fair,  amiable  face 
Eichard,  looking  at  his  son.  "  Yal)  flushed  with  unusual  emotion ;  he 
— you  are  sure  you  are  Yal  and  not  swung  back  in  his  seat,  with  an  un- 
the  other )  Yes.  I  suppose,  then,  easy  smile  on  his  face,  and  an  ex- 
he's  the  eldest,"  he  said  hurriedly,  pression  of  assumed  carelessness  and 
getting  up  and  walking  away  to  the  real  excitement  totally  unlike  his 
window  at  the  other  end  of  the  usual  aspect  As  for  Lady  Eskside, 
room.  The  old  couple  were  too  she  was  struck  dumb ;  she  put  her 
much  surprised  to  say  anything,  arms  round  the  child,  petting  and 
They  gave  a  wondering  ghmce  at  consoling  him.  "  My  little  man  ! " 
each  other,  and  Lord  Eskside,  put-  she  said,  pressing  him  close  to  her 
ting  up  his  hand,  stopped  the  crowd  side,  comforting  the  little  creature, 
of  wondering  questions  which  was  who  was  nothing  more  than  per- 
coming  from  his  wife's  lips.  Eich-  plexed  in  his  baby  mind — as  if  he 
ard  stood  perhaps  two  minutes  (it  had  shared  the  distinct  pain  in  her 
seemed  an  hour),  with  his  back  to  own. 

them,  looking  out  from  the  window.        "  Enough  of  this,  Eichard,"  said 

When  he  returned,  his  voice  was  Lord  Eskside,  coming  to  the  rescue. 
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^  "WliiiteTer  has  happened,  it  is  not 
the  hoy's  fault.  Your  mother  and 
I  have  the  property  to  think  o^  and 
the  succession.  It  is  necessary  that 
jou  should  giye  an  opinion  one  way 
or  another " 

"Father,  I  heg  your  pardon," 
said  Richard,  rising  to  his  feet  with 
a  sudden  flush  of  shame.  "I  al- 
lowed  my  feelings  to  get  the  hetter 
of  ma  I  acknowledge  the  child. 
He  is  too  like  to  he  denied.  Val- 
entine was  the  eldest,  and  had  dark 

hair,  like I  have  no  douht  on 

the  suhject.  If  my  mother  chooses 
to  use  her  eyes,  she  can  see  the  re- 
aemhlance " 

"  To  you,  Richard  I  Oh,  do  not 
be  hitter  against  the  bairn;  he  is 
like  you ! " 

Richard  smiled — a  painful  smile, 
which  sat  ill  on  a  countenance  of 
which  yeiy  nature  demanded  gentle- 
ness. "You  may  bring  him  up, 
sir,  as  your  heir;  I  acknowledge 
him.  There,  mother,  what  do  you 
want  more  of  met  I  can't  be  a 
hypocrite,  even  for  you." 

"  You  should  remember  that  you 
are  his  father,''  said  the  old  laidy, 
half  indignant,  half  weeping; 
"  whatever  may  have  happened,  as 
your  fiither  says,  the  child  is  not  to 
blame." 

"  No,"  said  the  young  man.  "  Do 
you  mean  me  to  go,  now  that  I  have 
done  what  you  wanted)  Am  I  to 
be  dismissed,  my  business  being 
over " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir ) "  said 
Lord  Eskside,  hotly ;  "  do  you  for- 
get that  you  are  speaking  to  your 
mother " 

"  My  mother  has  not  a  word  nor 
a  look  for  me!  "cried  Richard.  "She 
wants  me  for  nothing  but  this  gipsy 
brat,  that  I  may  own  him,  and  ad- 
vanee  him  to  my  own  place.  I  say 
it  IB  hard  on  a  man.  I  come  back 
here,  after  years ;  and  the  first  words 
that  are  said  to  me  are — ^not  to  wel- 
come me  home — ^but  to  upbraid  me 


that  I  do  not  grow  maudlin  all  in  a 
moment  over  this  child." 

"  Richard  1"  cried  the  old  lady, 
with  a  sharp  tone  of  pain  in  her 
voice ;  "  do  you  want  me  to  think 
that  though  I  have  got  your  son  I 
have  lost  mine  1 " 

"  That  must  be  as  you  will,  mo- 
ther ;  you  seem  to  prefer  him,"  said 
Richard,  in  high  offence.  It  was 
the  first  quarrel  they  had  ever  had 
in  their  lives  ;  fof  through  all  his 
youthful  errors  she  had  stood  by 
him  always.  I  do  not  know  what 
demon  of  perversity,  vexation,  and 
personal  annoyance  worked  in  him ; 
but  I  do  know  the  intense  and 
silent  disappointment  with  which 
his  mothe]?s  heart  closed  its  open 
doors — ^wide  open  always  to  him — 
and  she  turned  away,  all  her  joy 
changed  into  bitteme8&  When  she 
came  to  think  of  it  she  blamed  her- 
self, saying  to  herself  that  she  had 
been  iigudicious  in  thrusting  the 
strange  little  new-comer  upon  him 
the  very  moment  of  his  arrival;  but 
then  she  had  judged  him  by  her- 
self— ^what  can  mortal  do  more) — 
and  had  believed  that  the  boy  would 
be  his  first  thought 

In  this  way  a  doud  fell  on  the 
house  from  the  very  moment  of 
Richard's  return.  His  was  not  the 
prodigal's  return,  notwithstanding 
his  long  banishment  and  his  great 
error.  He  had  done  more  harm  to 
his  father^s  house  than  many  a  pro- 
fligate son  could  have  done;  yet 
he  was  not  wicked,  but  virtuous,  and 
could  not  be  received  as  a  prodigal. 
And  he,  for  his  part,  was  warmly 
conscious  of  personal  blamelessness, 
though  his  position,  so  far  as  other 
people  knew,  was  that  of  one  to 
whom  much  had  been  forgiven — a 
complication  which  was  very  produc- 
tive of  irritating  feelings.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  cloud  lasted,  or 
that  Richard  went  to  his  room  that 
night  unreconciled  with  his  mother. 
On  the  contrary,  when  Lady  £sk- 
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side  followed  him  there,  with  a 
woman's  yearning,  to  wipe  out 
every  trace  of  the  misunderstand- 
ing, her  boy  fell  upon  her  neck  as 
when  he  had  been  really  a  boy,  and 
kissed  her,  and  did  all  but  lift  up 
his  voice  and  weep,  according  to  the 
pathetic  language  of  Scripture.  But 
even  after  the  recollection  of  his 
petulance  was  thus  effaced,  the 
shock  she  had  received  tingled 
through  his  mother^s  heart,  and 
even  through  her  physical  frame, 
which  was  beginning  to  be  more 
sensitive  by  reason  of  age,  vigorous 
woman  though  she  was.  Even 
without  any  painful  occurrences  in 
the  interval,  a  visit  like  this,  paid 
after  years  of  separation,  is  often  a 
painful  experiment  The  son  of 
Lord  Eskside,  a  homely  Scots  lord, 
with  few  interests  which  were  not 
national,  or  even  local,  was  a  very 
different    person    from   the    Hon. 


Bichard  Ross,  attachS  of  the 
British  Legation  at  Florence,  whose 
life  had  fEdlen  into  grooves  entirely 
different  from  those  of  home. 
Though  he  returned  to  all  the  soft 
kindness  of  his  natural  manner,  the 
keen  observation  of  the  two  women 
who  were  watching  him  (for  Mary 
was  little  less  interested  than  Lady 
Eskside)  soon  made  out  that  Bichaid 
took  little  interest  in  his  father's 
talk,  and  was  quickly  fatigued  by 
his  mother's  questions  He  did 
not  care  for  the  parties  of  country 
neighbours  who  were  asked  to 
meet  him.  "Of  course,  my  dear 
mother,  whoever  you  please,"  be 
would  say,  with  a  faint  litUe  con- 
tractioii  in  his  smooth  forehead;  but 
then  probably  that  was  because 
those  country  neighbours  knew  all 
about  him,  and  understood  that  they 
were  invited  to  eat  the  fatted  calf, 
and  celebrate  a  prodigal's  return. 


CHAPTER  VL 


After  this  first  experience  of  his 
feeling  on  the  subject^  LiEuly  Esk- 
side, though  with  a  painful  effort, 
wisely  resolved  to  avoid  further 
embarrassment  by  letting  things 
fall  into  their  natural  course,  and 
making  no  effort  to  thrust  his  child 
upon  Richard's  notice.  The  little 
fellow,  already  familiar  with  the 
house,  and  fully  reconciled,  with  a 
child's  ease  and  insouetance,  to  the 
change  in  his  lot,  ran  about  every- 
where, making  the  great  hall  resound 
by  times,  and  beginning  to  reign 
over  Harding  and  the  rest  of  the 
servants,  as  the  spoiled  darling,  the 
heir  of  the  race,  is  apt  to  do,  espe- 
cially in  the  house  of  its  grandpar- 
ents. The  only  person  Yal  was  shy 
of  was  his  father,  who  took  little 
or  no  notice  of  him,  but  after 
his  first  introduction  expressed  no 
active  feeling  towards  the  child  one 
way  or  another.     Perhaps,  indeed. 


Richard  was  slightly  ashamed  of 
that  uncalled-for  demonstration  of 
his  feelings.  Valentine  was  his 
son,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not, 
and  must  be  his  heir  and  represen- 
tative as  well  as  his  father's;  and 
though  it  never  occurred  to  him  to 
contemplate  the  moment  when  he 
himself  should  reign  in  his  fathei^s 
stead,  he  felt  it  wise  to  make  np 
his  mind  that  his  boy  should  do  so, 
and  to  give  his  parents  the  benefit 
of  his  own  experience  as  to  Val's 
education.  "You  must  be  pre- 
pared for  an  ungovernable  temper 
and  utter  unreasonableness,"  he 
said  to  his  mother,  making  a  de- 
cided and  visible  effort  to  open  the 
subject. 

"My  dear,  there  is  nothing  of 
the  kind,"  cried  Lady  Eskside, 
eagerly;  "  the  bairn  is  but  a  baiiDi 
and  thoughtless — but  nothing  of 
the  kind  can  I  see " 
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'^He  18  seven  years  old,  and 
he  ifl  fooled  to  the  top  of  his 
bent — eveiybodj  gives  in  to  him/' 
said  Eichaid.  ''Mark  my  words, 
mother, — ^this  is  what  you  will 
have  to  strive  against  Self-con- 
trol is  unknown  to  that  develop- 
ment of  character.  So  long  as 
they  don't  care  very  much  for 
anything,  all  may  go  well ;  but  the 
moment  that  he  te^es  a  fancy  into 
His  head '' 

Mary  was  present  at  this  inter- 
view, and  it  was  not  in  human 
nature  to  refrain  from  a  glance  at 
his  mother  to  see  how  she  received 
this  lofty  delineation  of  a  character 
which  Richard  evidently  thought 
the  antipodes  of  his  own.  Lady 
Eskside  saw  the  glance,  and  tmder- 
fltood  it,  and  faltered  in  her  reply. 

^  Many  do  that,  my  dear,"  she 
said,  meekly,  'Hhat  are  gentle 
enough  in  appearance.  I  will  re- 
member all  the  hints  you  give 
me.  But  Yal,  though  he  is  very 
high-spirited,  is  a  good  child.  I 
thmk  I  shall  be  able  to  manage 
him." 

"Send  him  to  school,''  said 
Bichard — "that  is  the  best  way; 
let  him  find  his  level  at  school. 
Send  him  to  Eton,  if  you  like, 
when  he  is  old  enough,  but  in  the 
mean  time,  if  my  advice  is  worth 
anything,  put  him  under  some 
strict  master  who  will  keep  him 
well  in  hand,  at  once.  My  dear 
mother,  you  are  too  good,  you  will 
apoiL  him.  With  the  blood  he  has 
in  his  veins  he  wants  a  firmer  hand." 

"  My  hand  is  getting  old,  no 
doubt,"  said  Lady  Eskside,  with  a 
little  glow  of  rising  colour. 

"  I  do  not  mean  that ;  you  are 
not  old — ^you  will  never  be  old,"  said 
her  son,  with  that  flattery  which 
mothers  love.  This  put  the  dis- 
agreeable parts  of  his  previous 
speech  out  of  her  mind.  She 
amiled  at  her  boy,  and  said,  "  Kon- 
aense,  Kichard,"  with  fond  pleasure. 


To  be  sure  it  was  nonsense ;  but 
then  nonsense  is  often  so  much 
better  than  the  sagest  things  which 
wisdom  itself  can  say. 

As  for  the  meeting  with  Mary 
Percival,  that  was  got  over  more 
easily  than  she  herself  could  have 
expected.  There  were  so  many 
other  things  in  Richard's  mind  that 
he  took  her  presence  there  the  first 
evening  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and 
though  that  too  had  its  sting,  she 
was  so  great  a  comfort  and  help 
to  them  all  in  the  excitement  and 
embarrassment  involved  in  the  first 
meeting,  that  Mary  was  made  into 
a  person  of  the  first  importance — a 
position  which  always  sheds  balm 
upon  the  mind  of  one  who  has 
been,  or  thinks  she  has  been, 
slighted.  This  state  of  comfort 
was  somewhat  endangered  next 
morning,  when  Richard  thought  it 
proper  to  express  his  sense  of  her 
great  kindness  in  coming  to  meet 
him.  "  It  was  very  good  of  you,"  he 
said  —  "like  yourself;  you  were 
always  much  kinder  to  me  than  I 
deserved."  Now  this  is  not  a  kind 
of  acknowledgment  which  sensitive 
women  are  generally  much  delighted 
to  receive,  from  men  of  their  own 
age  at  least. 

"  Was  II"  said  Mary,  trying  to 
laugh ;  "  but  in  this  case  at  least  I 
had  no  intention  of  being  kind.  I 
was  here  before  there  was  any  ques- 
tion of  your  coming ;  and  I  do  not 
know  that  I  should  have  stayed — 
for  when  she  has  you.  Lady  Eskside 
wants  no  other  companion  —  but 
that  I  was  very  anxious  to  know 
about  Val." 

"  I  ought  to  be  grateful  to  Val," 
said  Richard  ; '  "  he  seems  to  have 
supplanted  me  with  all  my  friends 
— even  my  mother  is  more  in- 
terested, a  great  deal,  in  Yal's  diges- 
tion, than  she  is  in  my  tastes,  now- 
adays. I  have  to  fall  back  upon  the 
consolation  of  all  whose  day  is  over. 
It  was  not  always  so." 
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There  was  the  slighteBt  touch  of 
bitterness  in  this,  which  partially 
conciliated  Maiy,  though  it  would 
be  difficult  to  tell  why. 

''I  suppose  that  is  a  consola- 
tion," she  said.  ''  I  feel  it  too ;  but 
in  your  case  there  is  no  occasion. 
They  worship  the  child  because  he 
is  your  son." 

''Tes,  it  is  a  consolation,"  said 
Richard,  ''so  far  as  anything  can 
console  one  for  the  loss  of  opportu- 
nities, the  change  of  circumstances. 
I  find  it  safer  to  say  nothing  on 
such  subjects,  and  to  live  among 
people  who  know  nothing ;  but  now 
that  I  am  forced  to  stand  here 
again,  to  recollect  all  that  might 
have  been " 

It^  was  a  still  afternoon,  the 
sun  shining  with  lavish  warmth 
and  force,  the  grass  growing, 
the  leaves  opening,  so'  that  you 
could  almost  'see  their  silent 
haste  of  progress.  They  were 
standing  on  the  terrace  outside  the 
windows,  looking  down  over  the 
brown  woods  all  basking  in  the 
sunshine,  to  Esk,  which  showed 
here  and  there  in  a  wider  eddy  of 
foam  round  some  great  boulder 
which  interrupted  his  course.  It 
was  too  early  for  the  twitter  of 
swallows ;  but  some  of  those  hardy 
birds  that  dwell  all  the  year  at 
home  were  interchanging  their 
genial  babble,  deep  among  the  mul- 
titudinous branches,  and  a  few 
daring  insects  hummed  in  the  air 
which  was  so  full  of  sunshine. 
Floods  of  golden  crocus  had  come 
out  on  all  the  borders.  It  was  not 
the  moment  for  recollection;  but 
these  words  raised  a  swell  and  ex- 
pansion of  feeling  in  Mary's  heart 
which  it  was  not  safe  to  indulge. 
8oft  moisture  came  to  her  eyes. 
Happily  that  rush  of  sensation  was 
not  strong  enough  to  make  her 
wretched,  but  it  confused  her  so 
much  that  she  could  not  reply. 

"  All  the  same,"  said  Eichard, 


quickly,  ''I  do  not  agree  with 
Browning  in  his  rapture  over  an 
English  spring.  You  should  see 
Italy  at  this  season :  everything 
here  is  pale,  a  mere  shadow  of  the 
radiance  yonder.  From  Bello- 
sguardo,  for  instance,  looking  down 
upon  Florence ;  you  have  never  been 
in  Italy,  Mary  )---a  sky  to  which  this 
is  darkness,  air  all  lambent  with 
light  and  warmth,  such  towers, 
such  roo&  rising  up  into  it,  and 
the  Yal-d'Amo  stretching  away  in 
delicious  distance,  like  the  sea,  as 
ignorant  people  say — ^as  if  the  sea 
could  ever  be  so  full  of  grace  and  in- 
terest !  It  is,  I  suppose^  the  junc- 
tion of  art  with  exquisite  nature 
which  gives  such  a  landscape  its 
great  charm.  Here  we  have  nature 
to  be  sure,  pretty  enough  in  its 
way,  but  evetything  that  man 
touches  is  monstrous.  Those 
square  horrible  houses !  Happily 
we  don't  see  them  here." 

The  soft  flow  of  feeling  which 
had  risen  in  Mary's  mind,  and  had 
filled  her  eyes  with  moisture,  sud- 
denly turned  into  galL  "  Ko,"  she 
said,  ''  I  have  never  been  in  Italy. 
I  don't  know  that  I  want  to  go.  I 
prefer  to  think  my  own  countiy  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world." 

"Well,"  said  Richard,  "perhaps  if 
you  are  obliged  to  live  in  it  all  your 
life  it  is  the  most  philosophical  way." 

How  little  Mary  was  thinking  of 
philosophy  at  that  moment !  It 
was  well  for  her  that  his  mother 
came  out  from  the  open  window, 
ready  to  walk  down  to  the  village, 
whidi  she  had  made  her  son  pro- 
mise somewhat  unwillingly  to  do. 
"  Mary  will  go  with  us,"  Lady  Esk- 
side  had  said  as  an  inducement  to 
Richard,  not  perhaps  taking  Mary's 
inclinations  much  into  account ;  for, 
of  course  (she  reckoned  securely), 
Mary  would  put  her  own  feelings 
in  her  pocket  rather  than  take  away 
a  motive  from  Richard  to  do  his 
duty;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
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that  it  was  bis  duty  to  visit  the  old 
people  who  remembered  him,  and 
who  would  be  wounded  if  he  took 
no  notice  of  them.  "  We  must  go 
to  our  old  Merran's,  your  nurse  that 
used  to  be.  She  is  married  to  the 
smith,  you  remember^  Richard  1  and 
doing  welly  I  belieye,  though  always 
a  great  gossip,  as  she  was  when  she 
was  a  young  woman.  Her  son  has 
come  to  be  undei>gamekeeper,  and 
your  father  thinks  he  will  give  him 
one  of  the  lodges  if  he  turns  out 
well,  for  he  is  going  to  be  married," 
said  Lady  Esknde,  walking  briskly 
down  the  winding  path  through  the 
wood,  which  was  shorter  than  the 
avenue, — and  full  of  a  country  lady's 
satisfaction  in  that  sway  over  her 
humble  neighbours  and  full  know- 
ledge of  their,  ooncems  which  is  so 
good  for  both  parties.  Bichard 
went  dutifully  by  her  side,  and 
listened  at  least ;  while  Mary  came 
behind  with  little  Valentine  in 
wonderful  new  fine  dothes,  velvet 
and  lace,  the  strangest  contrast  to 
his  £:>rmer  appearance.  He  had 
been  a  beautiful  child  in  his  poor 
gannents;  he  was  like  a  little  prince 
now,  with  aristocrat  (a  stranger 
would  have  said)  written  in  every 
fine  line  of  those  features,  upon 
which  the  noble  father  and  the  va- 
grant mother  had  both  impressed 
their  image.  The  mother  not  being 
by,  the  d^d  was  universally  won- 
dered over  for  his  resemblance  to  his 
lather ;  but  to  that  father's  eyes  Yal 
had  nothing  that  had  not  come  to 
himfirom  the  other — ^that  other  who 
had  once  been  Richard's  idol,  and 
now  was  his  enemy  and  his  shame. 
Menan  Miller,  you  may  be  sure, 
had  heard  every  word  of  the  stoiy, 
and  more,  and  knew  exactly  how  the 
beautiful  boy,  in  lus  fimtastic,  costly 
dress,  had  been  brought  to  Ross- 
ctaig,  and  remembered  how  she  had 
henelf  seen  him  make  his  entry  into 
lusfuturepossessions,  muddy  and  cry- 
ing, *^  a  beggar-wean  "  by  the  side  of 


the  mother  who  went  to  lodge  at  Jean 
MacfEurlane's.  She  knew  it  all,  but 
this  did  not  lessen  the  warmth  of 
her  enthusiasm  for  Mr  Richard's 
boy,  the  bonnie  wee  gentleman  who 
was  so  like  his  papaw.  **  Eh,  bless 
him,  he's  like  a  prince !  I  wish  the 
queen  herself  might  have  the  like ! " 
she  cried,  with  all  the  loyalty  of  an 
old  retainer,  and  wiped  her  eyes 
with  her  apron  at  thought  of  the 
kindness  of  Mr  Richard  coming  so 
flEir  to  see  "  the  like  of  me ! " 
Richard,  after  he  had  said  all  that 
was  civil  to  his  old  nurse,  fell  back, 
while  his  mother  inquired  into  her 
domestic  affairs,  and  informed  her 
of  Lord  Eskside's  intended  favour 
to  the  young  gamekeeper  who  was 
about  to  be  married.  "  We  cannot 
forget  that  you  were  a  good  nurse  to 
our  boy,"  said  the  old  lady,  gracious 
in  her  happiness ;  *^  and  as  Provi- 
dence has  been  good  to  us,  giving  us 
back  our  grandchild,  who  is  the  heir, 
and  his  father  at  the  same  time,  my 
lord  and  myself  take  a  pleasure  in 
seeing  other  folk  happy  too."  **  Eh, 
my  lady,  but  you're  kind  and  good  I 
and  what  can  I  say  to  you  for  my 
Willie — ^for  such  a  grand  start  in 
life!"  cried  Merran,  once  more 
applying  her  apron  to  her  eyes. 
Richurd  strayed  aside,  and  would 
have  fallen  back  upon  Mary,  not 
feeling  much  interest  in  this  con- 
versation, had  not  Mary,  still 
affironted,  eluded  his  address.  But 
as  he  looked  round  the  cottage, 
something  which  interested  him  still 
more  attracted  his  eye.  It  was  the 
''aumrie"  or  oak  press  in  which 
Merran  and  her  mother  before  her 
had  kept  their  "  napery  "  for  ages. 
The  connoisseur  rushed  at  it,  and 
examined  every  line  of  its  old  carv- 
ing ;  he  opened  the  doors  and  looked 
over  all  the  drawers  and  intricacies 
inside.  '*  Here  is  something  as  fine 
as  any  piece  of  furniture  in  your 
house.  Ask  her  if  she  wUl  part 
with  it^"  he  said  rapidly  to    his 
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mother  in  French.  His  blue  eyes 
sparkled  with  pleasant  excitement, 
and  his  colour  rose.  Since  he  came 
back,  nothing^not  his  unknown 
child,  not  his  parents,  not  Maiy,  nor 
the  associations  of  home— had  given 
him  so  warm  a  glow  of  pleasurable 
feeling.  He  was  in  his  natural 
element  once  more. 

It  became  still  more  apparent, 
however,  and  in  a  more  agreeable 
way,  how  much  Eichard  was  changed 
when  the  first  ^dinner -party  con- 
voked in  his  honour  assembled  at 
Sosscraig.  The  best  people  in  the 
county  were  there^  straining  a 
point  to  show  the  dear  old  Esksides 
(as  the  Dowager  -  Duchess  herself 
said)  that  for  their  sake  their  son's 
misdoings  would  be  overlooked, 
and  himself  received  again  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  They  all 
came  prepared  to  be  kind  to  him, 
to  forget  the  disgrace  he  had  brought 
upon  himself  and  his  feunily,  and  to 
condone  all  past  offences  on  condi- 
tion of  future  good  conduct.  But 
lo  I  Eichard  was  civil  to  the  people 
who  had  intended  to  be  good  to 
him — he  received  them  with  the 
quiet  self-assured  air  of  a  man  of 
the  world,  which  is  ever  so  far 
removed  from  that  of  the  conscious 
offender  against  social  laws  whom 
they  had  come  to  meet.  He  spoke 
with  a  certain  gentle  authority  as  a 
man  much  better  acquainted  with 
the  great  world  and  the  highest 
levels  of  life  than  were  his  critics — 
giving  them  pieces  of  information 
about  political  matters,  and  decid- 
ing which  was  the  real  version  of 
fashionable  scandals  in  a  way  which 
struck  the  neighbours  dumb.  "My 
dears,  we  are  all  under  a  delusion," 
said  the  same  Dowager -Duchess 
whom  we  have  already  quoted,  ad- 
dressing a  little  group  in  the  comer 
of  the  drawing-room  to  which  they 
had  retired  to  compare  notes,  and 
make  their  astonished  comments  on 
leaving  the  dinner4able.    "  Depend 


upon  it  it's  no  tramp  he  has  married, 
but  some  foreign  princess.  He's  no 
more  ashamed  of  himself  than  I  am." 
And,  indeed,  a  rumour  to  this  effect 
ran  through  all  Mid-Lothian.  In 
the  dining-room  all  the  gentlemen 
were  equally  impressed.  Before 
they  rose  from  table.  Sir  John  Gif- 
ford,  the  greatest  landowner  in  the 
district,  and  son-in-law  to  the  Mar- 
quess of  Tranent,  asked  Bichard's 
opinion  as  to  what  the  Ministiy 
would  do  about  the  then  existing 
crisis  (I  do  not  remember  what  it 
was)  in  foreign  politics ;  and  they 
all  listened  to  what  he  said  about 
the  state  of  feeling  in  Italy,  and  the 
condition  of  the  smaller  courts,  as  if 
it  had  been  gospel  **  That  son  of 
Eskside's,  whatever  he  may  have 
done  to  compromise  himself  in  his 
youth,  is  a  rising  man,  you  may 
take  my  word  for  it,"  Sir  John  said 
solemnly  at  the  next  assembly  of  the 
county.  ''  And  the  less  we  inquire 
into  most  men's  youth  the  better, 
my  dear  Sir  John,"  said  the  Dow- 
ager-Duchess, of  whose  tongue  most 
people  stood  in  awe ;  and  Sir  John 
coloured,  and  felt  more  and  more 
sympathetic  with  Dick  Boss;  for 
he,  too,  had  known  the  drawbacks 
of  ajeuneaee  orageuse. 

This  revolution  was  made  not 
gradually,  but  in  a  single  evening. 
The  first  dinner-party  at  Bossciaig 
was  intended  moreorless  to  represent 
that  entertainment  at  which  the 
fatted  calf  was  eaten;  but  in  the 
curious  change  of  sentiment  that 
ensued,  there  was  no  more  thought 
of  fatted  calves.  The  indulgent  re- 
ception intended  to  be  given  to  the 
exile,  almost  the  outlaw,  of  whom 
every  one  had  spoken  for  years  with 
bated  breath,  turned  imperceptibly 
into  the  welcome  accorded  to  a  dis- 
tinguished guest.  Bichard's  man- 
ners were  allowed  to  be  perfect; 
he  had  all  the  aavoir  vivre,  the  easy 
grace,  the  perfect  self-possession  of 
a  man  of  the  world.     He  knew 
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eTeiybodjy  he  bad  seen  eyerything, 
he  was  learned  in  art  of  evexj  de- 
seription,  from  the  old  masters  in 
painting  to  laoe  and  china;  and  every 
lady  in  the  county  who  possessed 
eitheT  was  proud  of  his  approbation. 
Perhaps  he  was  not  quite  so  great 
oat  of  doors,  where  neither  agricul- 
ture nor  sport  were  in  his  way ;  but 
men  forgive  much  to  a  political 
authority,  as  women  do  to  a  con- 
noiaseury  and  Richard's  visit  was  an 
event  in  the  neighbourhood.  Lady 
Eskside's  feelings  on  witnessing  this 
revolution  were  of  the  strongest 
She  watched  it  with  a  certain  con- 
sternation, half  Mghtened,  half 
triomphant;  the  poor  boy's  hu- 
miliation and  sufferings  were  all 
being  repaid  to  him ;  yet  Lady  Esk- 
side  was  a  just  woman,  and  I  do 
not  think  she  was  quite  sure  that 
Sichard  deserved  to  be  thus  received 
vith  an  ovation.  But  where  was 
there  ever  a  mother  who  did  not 
glow  with  pride  and  happiness  to 
see  her  son  the  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers, the  hero  of  her  world  1 
Mary  Percival,  who  stood  by  and 
looked  on  closely,  a  spectator  less 
prejudiced  in  Eichard's  favour,  yet 
full  of  the  keenest  interest,  won- 
dered still  more,  judging  him  differ^ 
ently  in  her  heart.  Mary's  feelings 
were  of  a  kind  which  would  not 
bear  analysing.  She  could  not  keep 
from  watching  him,  she  heard  every- 
thing that  was  said  of  him,  she 
noted  his  words  and  actions  with  a 
keen  and  never-foiling  concern ;  but 
her  wonder,  and  a  partial  amusement 
which  pained  herself,  yet  would  not 
be  altogether  subdued,  were  not  sym- 
pathy. She  seemed  to  herself  to  be 
behind  the  scenes,  and  to  see  more 
than  the  rest  did ;  and  by  this  means 
it  came  about  that  the  rush  of  blood 
to  her  hearty  and  the  thrill  through 
all  her  frame  with  which  Mary  had 
acknowledged  Eichard's  approach  in 
spite  of  herself,  died  away  and  left 
her  quite  calm  as  all  the  world 
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awoke  to  his  merits.  This  second 
and  less  important  revolution  Lady 
Eskside  perceived  dimly,  but  did 
not  understand. 

However,  Eichard's  sudden  popu- 
larity was  the  most  fortunate  inci* 
dent  possible  for  his  child.  Many 
people,  after  the  first  eager  interest 
with  which  they  had  ]*eceived  the 
romantic  story  of  little  Yal's  first 
appearance  at  Eosscraig,  began  to 
doubt  it  because  it  was  so  roman* 
tic,  and  pointed  out  to  each  other 
the  much  more  likely  and  sensible 
way  of  accounting  for  it.  "The 
beggar-wife  is  aU  a  myth,  depend 
upon  it,"  said  the  Dowager-Duchess, 
— "a  myth  founded  upon  the  popu- 
lar conviction  that  Dick  Eoss  was 
unfortunate  in  his  marriage.  Most 
of  us  are  unfortunate  in  our  mar- 
riages ;  but  it  seldom  comes  to  that 
sort  of  thing.  No,  no;  depend 
upon  it,  the  child  came  with  his 
father,  as  was  natural  and  proper. 
What  better  explanation  would  you 
have?"  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  method  of  introducing  a 
child  who  is  heir  to  a  peerage  is 
a  much  more  comprehensible  and 
reasonable  one  than  a  wild  tale  by 
which  he  was  represented  as  having 
been,  thrust  in  at  the  hall-door  on 
a  stormy  night  There  had  been 
much  excitement  caused  by  the 
story  ;  but  that  very  excitement 
was  a  proof  to  many  sober  people 
that  it  was  ridiculous.  Why  search 
further?  they  said.  His  father  had 
come  home  on  a  visit,  a  very  rising 
young  man,  and  extremely  agree- 
able, and  he  had  brought  the  child 
with  him.  Valentine's  appearance 
confirmed  the  district  in  this  sensible 
view  of  the  question.  In  his  velvet 
tunic  and  collar  of  falling  lace,  he 
was  utterly  unlike  anything  but  a 
dainty  little  dandy  bom  to  luxury 
and  bred  with  every  care,  whose 
cheek  the  winds  had  never  been 
allowed  to  touch  rudely.  To  look 
at  the  child  was  quite  enough,  said 
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many.      He  to    have   been  wan-  taining  tbis  ''  sensible"  view  before 
dering  about  tbe  coimtiy  with  a  she  had  been  tempte4  to  utter  the 
tramp ! — the  idea  was  preposterous,  true  occasion  of  her  joy  to  any  dear 
He  was  a  little  arirtocrat  all  OTer  friend.    Nobody  knew  the  real  facts 
— from  his  dark  curls  to  the  buckles  of  the  case  except  Mary  and  the 
on  his  dainty  shoes.     And  when  servants.     Mary  was  safe  as  Lady 
the  gentry  of  the  country  inquired,  Eskside  herself,  and  as  careful  of  the 
as  they  almost  all  did  individually,  honour  of  the  family ;  and  as  for  the 
into  the  origin  of  the  other  absurd  servants,  with  their  well-known  love 
story,  it  was  universally  traced  to  of  the  marvellous,  how  could  any 
the  servants'  hall.     My  Lady  Gif-  one  pin  his  faith  on  them  1    Thus 
ford's  maid  had  got  it  from  Joseph  circumstances  arranged  themselves 
the  footman  at  Kosscralg,  and  the  for  little  Yal  a  hundred  times  better 
Dowager-Duchess  had  heard  it  from  than  the  most  sanguine  imagination 
an  under-gardener  who  kept   the  could  have  believed, 
lodge,  and  with  whom  she  did  not  But  the  story  lingered  on  the 
disdain  an  occasional  gossip.   There  lower  levels  of  society,  where  no- 
is  no  limit  to  the  imagination  of  body  was  deceived     Merran  Miller 
persons  in  that  class  of  life,  many  herself,  though  she  had  been  Bich- 
people  said ;  and  it  became  a  mark  ard's  nurse,  and  felt  herself  a  parti- 
of  fashion  on  Eskside  by  which  you  san  of  the  family,  paused  to  give  an 
could  decide  whether  any  individ-  elaborate   description  of  the  child 
ual  really  belonged  to  the  cream  of  and  his  finery  to  her  friends,  when, 
society  or  not.     Belief  in  the  com-  throwing  her  apron  over  her  cap, 
mon-sense  theory  that  (of  course)  she  rushed    out  to    proclaim    her 
Eichard  had -brought  his  son  to  his  Willie's  good    fortune  to  all  the 
mother^s  care,  was  for  a  long  time  world :  ''  I  wish  I  was  at  the  bod* 
the  shibboleth  of  the  county.    Those  dom  o't,"  cried  Merran;  ''it's  an 
who  had  faith  in  the  romantic  part  awfu'  queer  stoiy.     I'm  real  glad 
of  the  story  were  given  over  to  a  re-  now  that  it  came  into  my  head  to 
probate  imagination,  and  stamped  give  the  weans  a  piece,  and  that  I 
themselves  vulgar  at  once  by  adopt-  was  civil  to  the  woman.    But  to  see 
ing  a  theory  so  ridiculous.  Nothing  yon  bairn  decked  up  like  a  cheeny 
could  have  been  more  fortunate  for  image !  and  his  gaun  greeting  with 
the   young    heir.      Lady   Eskside  a  beggar-wife  nae  later  than  Wed- 
awoke  to  the  importance  of  main-  nesday  at  e'en — 
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A    PAGE    OF    RUSSIAN    OFFICIAL   LIFE. 


PART  I. — HIOHASL. 


When  the  present  geneiation  of 
readers  was  young  the  French  books 
pat  into  its  hands  were  naturally 
few.  We  can  remember  during  our 
own  tender  years  havii^  had  onr 
choice  between  Telemachnsy  with  his 
island-goddess,  Panl  and  Yirginiay 
with  their  palmetto-groves,  and  Eliza- 
beth, in  the  snows  of  her  Siberian 
exile.  As  we  followed  her  footsteps 
along  the  weary  versts  that  separated 
her  from  St  Petersbuig  and  from 
the  presence-chamber  of  the  Tzar, 
we  wept  over  her  sorrows ;  and  when 
we  thought  of  the  hunger  and  cold, 
the  wolves  and  the  snowdrifts,  it 
was  only  the  more  harrowing  to  be 
told  that  the  tale  of  the  ''  Siberian 
Exile"  was  founded  on  fact.  It 
was  during  the  reign  of  Paul  that 
the  incident  occurred  which  Madame 
Cottin  has  made  immortal  A 
young  girl,  Prascovia  Lopouloff  by 
name,  obtained  leave  from  her  pa- 
rents to  start  for  St  Petersbuig  on 
fool  She  believed  that  she  could 
thus  obtain  the  pardon  of  a  &ther 
who  had  been  for  sixteen  years  a 
Siberian  exile.  After  innumerable 
dangers,  and  after  an  exposure  to 
cold  at  Christmas  so  intense  that  at 
Ekateriuenburg  she  was  found  mo- 
tionless in  the  bottom  of  a  sledge, 
she  found  a  protector  in  Madame 
MiUin.  Her  new  ftiends  detained 
her  with  them  till  spring  returned, 
and  then  sent  her  on  her  way  to 
the  capitaL  She  was  presented 
to  the  Empress  -  Mother,  and  the 
pardon  she  sought  was  granted. 
Madame  Cottin,  at  this  part  of  the 
story,  introduces  a  hero  and  a  love 
match.  The  "ower  true"  tale  is 
a  much   sadder  one.    Prascovia's 


health  broke  down  from  the  exces- 
sive hardships  of  her  journey,  and 
after  entering  a  convent  at  Kijni, 
she  died  of  consumption  in  1809 — 
ignorant,  no  doubt,  of  the  celebrity 
which  her  filial  piety  was  to  obtain 
under  the  disguise  of  'Elizabeth, 
or  the  Exiles  of  Siberia.' 

Another  Elizabeth  was  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  century  curiously 
connected  with  Siberia.  When  Ma- 
dame Speransky-Bagr^ff  the  novel* 
ist  was  seven  years  old,  her  father, 
M.  Michael  Speransky,  Secretary 
of  State  to  Emperor  Alexander, 
was  exiled  to  Penn,  and  in  1818, 
she  was  again  separated  from 
him  when  he  was  sent  as  Got- 
vemor-General  to  Siberia.  Unlike 
Prascovia  Lopoulofi^  the  real  pro- 
totype of  Madame  Cottin's  heroine, 
this  young  girl  never  lived  in  the 
country,  for  her  health  was  so  deli- 
cate that  M.  Speransky  would  not 
allow  her  either  to  share  his  banish- 
ment, or  to  accompany  him  in  his 
honourable  mission.  But  Siberia 
was  associated  with  all  her  joys  and 
sorrows ;  she  was  sent  to  St  Peters- 
burg, with  the  petition  which  was 
to  procure  a  pardon,  or  at  least  an 
inquiry  into  her  father's  case,  and 
we  shall  see  that  these  Siberian  as- 
sociations left  their  marks  on  Eliza- 
beth's genius,  and  gave  a  very  origi- 
nal colouring  to  her  best  works. 

Elizaveta  Michailovna  Speransky 
was  the  Minister's  only  child,  by  an 
English  wife,  a  Miss  Stevens,  whom 
he  had  married  when  his  foot  had 
already  mounted  some  steps  of  the 
ladder  of  success,  and  whom  he  lost 
only  too  soon.  Madame  Speransky 
died  almost  immediately  after  the 
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birth  of  her  child.  Elizabeth  was 
reared  by  her  maternal  grandmoth- 
er, but  through  all  the  yicissitudes 
of  his  career,  the  statesman's  first 
thought  was  ever  for  his  little  girl. 

These  viciBsitudes  make  up  a  page 
of  Russian  history,  new  probably  to 
some  of  our  readers,  but  a  page  not 
the  less  illustrative  of  Russian  poli- 
tical life  at  the  time  of  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  and  yeiy  typical  of  the  reign 
of  the  Tzar,  Alexander,  sumamed 
the  Blessed.* 

Michael  Gramatine  was  bom  in 
1771,  at  Vladimir,  in  the  gorem- 
ment  of  PodoUa,  and  was  the  son 
of  a  priest. 

The  families  of  the  white  or  sec- 
ular cleigy  of  Russia  form  a  large 
body  in  society,  and  are  almost,  so 
to  speak,  its  Levitical  class.  The 
son  oidkpopeoi  priest  generally  be- 
comes a  priest  in  his  turn,  and  it  is 
as  likely  as  not  that  he  will  also  se- 
lect the  wife,  who  is  essential  to  his 
taking  orders,  out  of  another  priestly 
house.  But  the  young  Michael,  in 
his  seminary  at  Vladimir,  had  aspir- 
ations reaching  far  beyond  the  post 
of  a  village  pastor.  That  he  had  ever 
ambitious  hopes  is  evident  from 
the  surname  which  he  adopted,  Sper- 
ansky being  but  a  Russianised  form 
of  the  Italian  word  Speramsa,  or 
hope.  For  the  monastic  life  he  had 
no  vocation,  even  should  bishop- 
rics loom  in  the  .  distance  for  a 
servant  of  S.  Basil;  but  after 
filling  the  chairs  of  Mathematics 
and  Physics,  in  the  Newsky  Aca- 
demy of  St  Petersburg,  he  became 
Secretary  to  Prince  Alexis  Kouria- 
kine.  Thanks  to  the  good  offices 
of  this  eccentric  patron,  he  found 
himself  in  1801,  a  Secretary  of  State, 
and  thus,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  able 
to  put  in  execution  some  of  the 
plans  formed  in  his  ambitious  youth 
and  boyhood. 

This  was  in  1801 ;  and  Speransky, 


as  Assistant  Minister   of  Justice, 
as  Governor  of  Finland^  as  Privy 
Councillor,  and  as  Secretly  of  State, 
continued  in  office  and  in  favour 
till  1812.      His    master  was   his 
junior  by  six   years.      Alexander 
Pavlovitch  had  also  begun  life  with 
aspirations  and  projects,  perhaps  it 
should  be  said  with  dreams.  Among 
European  sovereigns  even  at  that 
momentous    epoch  —  the  close   ot 
the  eighteenth  century — Alexander 
was  a  man  of  mark.     Among  Mus- 
covite Tzars  he  was  as  novel  as  a 
phcenix.    He  possessed  taste,  virtue, 
generosity,  and  ability.     He  saw 
that  a  great  inheritance  had  fallen 
to  him — not  only  great  in  a  material 
sense,  as  representing  the  eighth 
part  of  the  habitable  globe,  but 
great  in  a  moral  and  political  point 
of  view.     The  sceptre  just  wrested 
from  the  crazed  hands  of  Paul  had 
been  intended  by  Pet«r  the  Great 
to  be  that  of  no  mere  barbarous 
empire.     It  is  true  that  its  boun- 
daries   had    been    enlarged    since 
then  by  conquest  and  treaties,  and 
that  Catherine   II.    had  kept  up 
its  prestige;  but  the  eccentricities 
of  Peter  III.  and  of  Paul  I.  had 
threatened  to  obliterate  the  Tzars  of 
Russia  from  the  list  of  the  great 
Western     potentates.       Of    these 
princes^  the  second,  like  the  first, 
had  just  lost  his  life  at  the  hands  of 
a  band  of  noble  conspirators;  and 
Alexander  Pavlovitch  had  to  face 
the  nobility  of  his  kin^om  in  all 
the  attitudes  of  turbulence  or  of 
intrigue.     The  prestige  of  Alexan- 
deif  s  crown  abroad  and  at  home  was 
at  stake,  and  the  result  must  depend 
on  his  own  firmness,  and  perhaps 
even  more  on  his  choice  of  friends. 
To  friendship  the  heart  of  this 
Tzar  was  singulariy  inclined — ^and 
he  found  friends  not  unworthy  of 
himself.    History  remembeis  his  de- 
votion to  Prince  Adam  Czartorisky, 
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and  the  mystical'  intimacy  that 
sprang  up  later  between  himself  and 
Madame  de  Kriidener.  Other  ties 
again  were  fonned  with  foreigners. 
There  was  La  Harpe,  his  former 
tutor.  Sir  Alexander  Crichton,  Sir 
James  Wylie,  and  Dr  Leighton, 
Scotch  physicians,  placed  by  him 
respectively  at  the  heads  of  civil, 
military,  and  naval  departments. 
Of  Eussians  there  were  Count  Stro- 
ganoff,  a  brave  and  honest  soldier ; 
Admiral  Hordvinoff,  a  Minister 
whose  clemency  many  an  accused 
had  reason  lo  bless;  Kovossiltzoff, 
a  commissioner  long  remembered  in 
Poland;  and  Michael  Speransky, 
who  perhaps  more  than  any  others 
shared  the  philanthropic  plans  of 
the  Tzar. 

Paul,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign, 
had  made  some  not  unsalutary  re- 
forms, measures  which  had  had  their 
iiseassuredlynotin  philanthropy,  but 
more  likely  in  a  spirit  of  contradic- 
tion to  the  policy  of  his  mother. 
Alexander  determined  to  do  far 
greater  things  for  the  country,  and 
as  one  of  his  first  steps  he  adopted 
a  determination  to  have  ministers 
for  the  different  branches  of  admin- 
istration. 

The  officers  so  created  were  eleven 
in  number,  and  Alexander  honestly 
wished  to  give  them  the  responsi- 
bility which  he  declared  them  to 
possess.  Unfortunately,  responsible 
ministers  are  compatible  only  with 
representative  governments,  and  are 
incompatible  with  an  autocracy;  but 
the  Tzar  was  perhaps  the  only  per- 
son,  who,  enamoured  with  this 
new  idea  and  this  novel  crea- 
tion, failed  to  see  a  want  of  logic 
in  a  responsible  H)  Cabinet,  which 
18  liable  at  any  nour  to  the  inter- 
vention of  an  imperial  ukaze.  An 
ukaze  would  override  all  decisions 
and  statutes,  and  could  not  require 
the  signatures  of  the  Ministers. 
Once  before  in  Russian  history  had 
Empress  Catherine  U.  attempted  a 


similar  travesty  of  liberal  institu- 
tions. She  once  convoked  at  Mos* 
cow  a  meeting  of  deputies,  and  there 
she  invited  them  to  compose  a  con- 
stitution called  ''the  fundamental 
legislation."  A  Tartar  hearing  the 
fame  of  these  new  orders,  naively 
inquired  whether,  when  the  new 
constitution  began  to  work,  ukazea 
would  still  be  in  force  should 
they  continue  to  appear  1  He  was 
told  that  they  would,  and  he  then 
expressed  as  his  opinion  that  it 
was  much  the  same  thing  to  him 
whether  the  ''  fundamental  legis- 
lation" was  made  or  let  alone.  For 
Alexander,  in  quest  of  the  best  df 
governments,  and  believing  firmly 
in  his  new  Cabinet,  Michael  Sper- 
ansky was afitting  Minister.  His  own 
policy,  if  a  Eussian  statesman  may 
be  said  to  have  a  policy,  was  tenta- 
tive  and  progreaaive.  His  mind, 
naturally  inquisitive  and  specula- 
tive, was  not  bounded  by  a  purely 
Eussian  horizon,  and  he  possessed 
along  with  these  more  imaginative 
qualities  a  genuine  power  of  organi- 
sation. 

It  IB  impossible  in  this  place  to 
enter  on  any  detailed  account  of  thq 
projects  which  he  formed  for  altering 
at  once  the  spirit,  the  mechanism, 
and  the  details  of  government.  It 
would  interest  none  but  his  country- 
men, and  of  Eussians  only  those  who 
have  studied  the  subject  enough  to 
be  able  to  compare  Speransky's  pro- 
posals with  Speransky's  actions,  and 
the  measure  of  reform  as  planned  by 
him  prior  to  1812,  with  the  measure 
since  granted  to  the  country  by 
another  Alexander.  It  is  enough 
to  say  of  it  that  it  was  intended 
to  comprise  a  national  assembly  of 
representatives,  and  that  he  paid 
great  attention  to  the  department  of 
finance,  which  he  proposed  to  sub- 
divide into  four  bureaux^  those  of 
Finance  proper,  the  Treasury,  the 
Control,  and  the  Civil  List.  Much 
of  this  constitution  has  remained 
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an  absolute  dream,  and  some  of  'it, 
though  existing  on  paper,  has  un- 
fortunately become  as  good  as  a 
dead  letter. 

Speransky's  ecclesiastical  reforms 
gave  the  greatest  offence.  I^ot  that 
he  was  singular  in  them ;  for  Basil 
Drosdov,  so  celebrated  as  Philai^te, 
the  eloquent  Metropolitan  of  Mos- 
cow, was,  in  1812,  one  of  the  most 
influential  members  of  the  committee 
for  the  reform  of  religious  schools. 
Like  Speransky,  Philar^te  was  a 
priest's  son,  like  Speransky,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Bible  Society,  and  en- 
gaged in  pressing  on  a  trauislation  of 
the  Scriptures  out  of  the  old  Scla- 
Tonic  into  the  vulgar  tongue.  But, 
unlike  the  Secretary,  Philar^te  was 
not  an  envied  Minister,  nor  did  he 
offer  the  same  points  of  attack  to 
bigoted  cavillers.  For  example,  Spe- 
ransky's  wife  had  been  a  Protestant, 
his  child  was  being  brought  up  by 
a  Swiss  grandmother,  and  his  own 
extensive  circle  of  friends  already 
included  Quakers,  like  Wheeler  the 
engineer,  Scotchmen,  Calvinists, 
renegades,  Lutherans,  and  foreigners 
of  markedly  rationalistic  tendencies. 

His  financial  operations  had  been, 
however,  very  much  to  the  point, 
and  they  were  also  successful 

They  were  works  of  no  com- 
mon difficulty.  After  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  it  was  to  M.  Speransky 
that  the  task  was  intrusted  of 
meeting  the  financial  difficulties 
of  the  country  at  the  close  of  her 
war  with  France.  We  see  then 
that  no  small  demands  must  have 
been  made  upon  his  ingenuity  and 
upon  her  resources.  The  budget  of 
1810  had  presented  a  deficit  of  no 
less  than  105,000,000  roubles ;  but, 
thanks  to  the  novel  methods  of  tax- 
ation indicated  by  this  Minister, 
the  receipts  of  1812,  (the  year  of 
his  disgrace!)  showed  an  increase 
of  175,000,000  roubles,  by  which 
the  kingdom  was  saved  from  bank- 
ruptcy.    The  pUui  of  Speransky 


had  been  submitted  by  the  Tzar  to 
a  special  committee,  meeting  at  the 
house  of  the  Finance  Minister,  and 
both  there  and  in  the  Council  it 
had  been  carried  through  by  a 
powerful  maj'ority. 

All  this  might  have  led  the  in- 
genious statesman  to  look  for  the 
gratitude  of  the  Emperor  and  of 
the  empire.  But  envy  was  more 
powerful  than  gratitude  or  public 
spirit  at  the  Court  of  Alexander, 
and  secret  denunciations  were  al- 
ready preparing  the  way  for  a  cat- 
astrophe. 

Meantime  the  cabinet  of  M. 
Speransky  continued  to  be  crowded 
with  applicants,  clients,  and  flat- 
terers, and  in  his  cabinet  a  little  girl 
was  generally  to  be  found  playing. 

Elizabeth  adored  her  father,  and 
she  followed  him  about  as  Genildine 
Necker  had  followed  hers;  only 
when  a  visitor  was  announced  this 
shy  little  child  would  often  retreat, 
and  hide  herself  behind  a  pair  of 
globes  at  the  further  end  of  the 
room. 

One  morning  in  March  1812, 
Elizabeth  was  suddenly  awakened  by 
a  servant,  and  a  pencilled  note  was 
put  into  her  hands.  "  I  am  exiled,'' 
it  began,  '^  and  I  have  only  half  an 
hour  in  which  to  prepare  for  my 
departure.  I  have  been  twice  to 
thy  door,  but  finding  thee  always 
sleeping  I  did  not  care  to  awaken 
thee.  I  bless  thee  from  afar ;  and 
I  bid  thee  join  me,  with  thy  grand- 
mother, at  Nijni- Novgorod,  as 
soon  as  everything  can  be  arranged 
in  the  house. — ^Thy  father." 

The  banishment  of  an  officer  of 
State,  or  of  a  favourite,  was  no 
novelty  in  Bussia ;  and  sudden  dis- 
missal from  the  capital  is  always  a 
feature  of  such  a  fall  from  favour. 
Speransky,  as  he  travelled  away  to 
N^ni,  may  have  remembered  more 
than  one  such  precedent  Com- 
pared with  the  fate  of  Count  Golov- 
kin,  who  was  banished  by  Empress 
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Elizabeth  Petrovna  to  Nijni  Ko- 
lymsky  or  with  that  of  the  first 
MeoBchikoff,  in  his  distant  giave 
at  BerezoT,  his  own  case  present- 
ed, however,  some  hope^  fea- 
inres.  He  was  told  that  ''  when 
the  situation  of  public  afihiis  was 
less  critical,  the  Tzar  would  take  a 
year  or  two  to  examine  the  data 
collected  with  legaid  to  him ; "  and 
at  Nyni  he  was  received  with  con- 
siderate kindness  by  all  the  best 
fiunilies  of  the  province.  Elizabeth 
soon  joined  him ;  the  climate  suited 
her,  and  her  studies  were  resumed. 
In  short,  father  and  daughter  might 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  happiness 
in  each  othei^s  society,  had  not  an 
Older  been  sent  out,  to  the  effect 
that  M.  Speransky's  banishment 
was  to  be  prolonged,  and  that  its 
pLioe  was  to  be  Perm,  on  the  very 
confines  of  Siberia. 

An  enemy  had  done  this, — or 
rather  it  was  the  work  of  the  eUgue 
of  which  Armfeld  and  Balach^ff 
were  the  leaders,  representing,  as 
they  did,  the  whole  reactionary 
patty,  and  one  which  Speransky 
could  never  hope  to  please. 

His  birth  alone  was  obnoxious  to 
their  exclasiveness.  His  financial 
operations,  his  intimacy  with  Fess- 
ler,  and  with  the  Illuminatiy  and  his 
hoteetant  marriage,  were  all  so 
many  rocks  of  offence  to  them.  His 
policy  was  contrary  to  the  system 
which  they  understood,  and  which 
they  still  r^;retted.  What  Sper- 
uisky  called  ''  the  chaos  of  itkazes" 
was  not  incongruous  with  their 
notions  of  government,  but  all  in- 
noTations  were;  for  them  banks, 
Lancastrian  schools,  Bible  societies, 
and  reforms  in  communes  and 
eonris  of  justice,  had  no  charms. 
They  had  been  accustomed  to  in- 
trigues for  place,  to  great  profits 
when  in  place ;  so  they  praised  the 
old  Russian  or  ''  Moscow  "  system, 
while  they  deprecated  the  more 
progressive  or  "  Petersburg  "  policy, 


with  its  ideas  borrowed  from  West- 
em  countries.  Of  course  there 
were  honourable  exceptions  to  such 
a  way  of  thinking;  for  example, 
the  lyc^  of  Prince  Bezborodko  at 
l^ijni,  and  of  Prince  Demidoff  at 
Yaroslav,  date  from  the  reign  of 
Alexander:  but  not  the  less  did 
the  educational  measures  of  1802 
disgust,  many,  and  Speransky's 
enemies  identified  him  with  this 
inauspicious  march  of  intellect. 

When  they  represented  Speran- 
sky as  a  traitor  to  the  country,  as 
an  associate  of  "secret  societies," 
it  must,  however,  not  be  forgotten 
that  secret  societies  did  exist,  and 
that  alongside  of  the  imperial 
theories  and  practice  of  progress  in 
Eussia,  there  already  ran  a  stream 
of  ultra-liberalism,  which  gave  some 
groimds  for  the  alarms  expressed  by 
the  old  country,  or  Moscow,  party. 
Such  secret  associations  they  be- 
lieved to  possess  the  sympathy  of 
Alexander's  Secretary  of  State. 
Conspiracies  with  which  they  were 
more  familiar  had  pre-engaged  their 
own ;  and  the  fact  that  M.  Speran- 
sky had  in  1 807, bestowedabishopric 
on  Fessler,  the  renegade  Capuchin, 
while  it  allowed  them  to  suspect 
his  orthodoxy,  famished  them  with 
a  new  ground  of  complaint. 

It  was  time  for  Speransky,  when 
he  saw  himself  thus  pursued  by  the 
ill  wishes  of  Armfeldandof  his  party, 
to  put  in  a  word  in  his  own  defence, 
and  to  plead  for  a  mitigation  of 
a  sentence  now  become  so  severe. 
Perm  is  on  the  western  frontier  of 
Siberia ;  the  latitude  of  70^  was  sure 
to  be  fatal  to  Elizabeth's  health, 
whose  chest  had  always  been  deli- 
cate, for  there  dreary  marshes  anc] 
great  expanses  of  snow  anticipated 
all  the  features  of  Siberian  life. 
Moreover,  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  ruined.  His  private  fortune 
was  originally  m7,  his  income  had 
ceased,  and  the  strictest  economy 
had   now  become  necessary.     In 
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this  way  Elizabeth  made  lier  first, 
but  by  no  means  her  last,  experi- 
ence of  the  penury  which  in  Eussia 
is  too  apt  to  follow  on  the  collapse 
of  an  official  fortune. 

It  was  now  the  moment  for  her 
to  emulate  the  example  of  Prascovia 
Lopouloff,  and  to  come  to  her  fa- 
ther's help. 

The  young  girl  returned  to  St 
Petersburg,  the  bearer  of  a  letter, 
and  of  a  memorial  to  the  Czar. 

M.  Speransky  recapittdated  the 
accusations  made  against  him,  his 
pretended  liaisons  with  France,  his 
intimacy  with  the  Martinists  and 
niuminatiy  his  '^  carrAre  desorgan* 
itrice^*  (m'c),  his  introduction  of 
novelties  into  the  departments  of 
finance  and  of  jurisprudence,  his 
delays  in  the  discussion  and  edit* 
ing  of  the  civil  code  (8wod),  his 
enigmatical  conduct,  his  want  of 
orthodoxy,  of  patriotism,  and  of 
devotion  to  the  Tzar.  He  con- 
cluded by  asking  as  a  solace  for  all 
the  bitterness  l£at  could  come  to 
him,  as  a  recompense  for  all  the 
labours  undertaken  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  Emperor,  for  the  glory 
of  the  Tzar  and  Ihe  welfare  of  the 
State,  as  the  price  of  the  integrity 
of  his  own  conduct,  only  one  favour, 
• — ^viz.,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
end-  his  days  with  his  family,  on 
a  small  estate  which  he  possessed, 
and  there,  in  liberty  and  oblivion, 
to  close  a  life  which,  to  say  the 
truth,  had  been  already  too  full  of 
labours  and  of  sorrow. 

This  petition  was  successful ;  but 
the  success  of  Elizabeth's  mission  is 
really  only  another  episode  in  the 
traditions  of  despotism.  Untried 
and  unacquitted,  M.  Speransky, 
whether  innocent  or  guilty,  now 
obtained  leave  to  return  to  Nijni 
and  to  his  daughter's  society ;  and 
there  had  a  smaU  pension  conferred 
on  him.  These  measures,  which 
were  agreeable,  could  only  have  ap- 
peared explicable  to  persons  already 


acquainted  with  the  peculiar  notions 
of  justice  that  prevail  under  an 
autocracy.  A  further  acquaintance 
with  the  whole  system  of  rewards 
and  punishments  as  understood 
in  Eussia,  perhaps  also  prepared 
M.  Speransky  for  the  next  steps 
of  his  master.  He  was,  in  1818, 
made  civil  governor  of  Penza,  and 
was  finally  created  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Siberia,  with  a  request  that 
he  would  reorganise  the  whole  civil 
administration  of  that  province. 

To  our  ideas,  if  these  be  traits  of 
autocratic  caprice,  it  is  also  a  trait  of 
suppleness  in  M.  Speransky  that  ve 
find  him  submitting  to  such  indiiect 
forms  of  compensation  and  rehabili- 
tation, for  his  guilt  or  his  innocence 
were  still  all  as  unproved  as  they  had 
been  on  the  morning  when  he  had 
feared  to  awake  his  litUe  sleeping 
Elizabeth  with  the  news  of  his  snd- 
den  exile.  Biit,  cultivated  and  vu- 
tuous  as  he  might  be,  M.  Speransky 
could  not  afford  to  stand  on  his  dig- 
nity. Then  all  things  in  Eussia  go 
by  comparison ;  and  if  tempted  to 
complain,  he  might  perhaps  remem- 
ber that  the  first  Menschikoff  had 
been  untried,  and  had  died  in  exile; 
while  Volynsky,  Cabinet  Minister 
to  Empress  Anne,  and  disgraced 
through  an  intrigue  of  the  Duke  of 
Biron,  had  suffeied  a  terrible  death, 
the  same  sentence  also  condemn- 
ing his  children  to  perpetual  exile, 
Michael  Gramatine,  the  Pope's  son, 
Secretary  of  State  in  1801,  exile 
in  1812,  and  Grovemor-General  in 
1819,  was  too  emphatically  the 
creation  of  an  arbitrary  system,  not 
to  be  sometimes  its  creature. 

In  the  mean  time  the  reactionary 
party,  with  Armfeld  the  Swede  at 
their  head,  and  Eosenkampf  a9 
their  mouthpiece,  might  still  breathe 
freely.  They  could  not  precisely 
rejoice,  for  Speransky  was  again 
favoured ;  but  the  most  distant  pro* 
vince  of  the  empire  was  to  be  the 
theatre  of  his  future  experimentSi 
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and  if  its  mianile  had  not  Utheito 
affected  their  spirits,  it  might  be 
hoped  that  his  improvements  would 
be  too  remote  to  hurt  either  theiifeel- 
ings  or  their  interests.  Lancastrian 
schools  and  Bible  societies  in  the  lati- 
tade  of  Tobolsk  would  not  for  ex- 
ample prepare  the  way  for  serf  eman* 
cipation  as  surely  as  the  education 
of  the  home-grown  numjih  must  do« 

This  new  Governor  of  Siberia  was 
in  no  common  way  fitted  for  the 
task  allotted  to  him.  To  begin  with, 
he  was  humane ;  a  quality  which 
he  had  certainly  not  acquired  by 
contact  with  his  first  master.  Prince 
Alexis  Kouriakine.  That  nobleman 
had  belonged  emphatically  to  the  old 
schooL  When  the  humane  Lapouk- 
bine  had  once  reported  to  him  the 
filthy  and  unwholesome  state  of  the 
prisonswheresome  politicalcrimiuals 
were  rotting,  and  su^ested  an  im- 
provement in  them,  ]^ouriakine  re- 
plied with  a  strong  negative,  and  gave 
as  his  reason  that  "  then  they  would 
be  no  longer  prisons  /  '*  Speransky , 
to  whose  tender  mercies  some  thou- 
sands of  exiles  were  now  committed, 
bad  more  clemency ;  and  as  he  also 
disagreed  with  another  axiom  of  the 
Piince's,  that  "everything  is  for- 
bidden for  which  express  pemussion 
has  not  been  obtained,"  he  was  not 
likely  to  harass  his  new  subjects 
needlessly. 

He  was  sent  to  reorganise  the 
civil  administration,  study  the  capa- 
bihties,  and  redress  the  grievances 
of  a  country  which  sufiered  from 
many  forms  of  oppression.  Kow, 
if  Perm  had  once  been  his  own 
"cittd  doUnie/*  it  had  also  been 
bis  schooL  Possibly  Alexander 
knew  his  Secretary  of  State  well 
^ough  to  be  sure  that  this  had 
been  the  case.  During  months  of 
soUtazy  exile,  studies  had  been  made 
which  had  formed  the  future  Gov- 
emor^xeneral  of  a  province  where 
the  skies  were  even  more  joyless, 
and  which  still  more  emphatically 


proved  the  worth  of  the  popular  Ens- 
sian  saying,  ''God  is  in  heaven,  and 
the  Tzar  is  a  long  way  ofif." 

The  information  so  collected  at 
Perm  had  b^en,  what  information 
collected  by  or  for  an  official  very 
seldom  is,  authentic.  No  one  could 
have  imagined  that  the  exile  of  those 
days  woiQd  be  the  Governor-General 
of  the  future,  so  no  one  had  had 
any  interest  in  deceiving.  Data  thus 
gathered  were  available  now,  and 
M.  Speransky  had  observation,  saga- 
city, and  charity  enough  to  turn 
them  to  the  best  account. 

The  demon  of  misrule  in  Siberia 
was  hydra-headed,  it  is  true,  but  he 
had  patience  if  he  had  not  hope, 
and  he  had  an  unlimited  power  of 
application  to  business.  Thus  he 
went,  his  daughter  says,  ''a  new 
Jermak,  to  make  for  the  second 
time  the  conquest  of  the  country." 
With  what  sentiments  he  really 
entered  on  his  duties  is  best  learnt 
from  his  letters  to  that  daughter. 
It  was  impossible,  from  the  state  of 
her  health,  that  Elizabeth  should 
accompany  him ;  he  placed  her  in  the 
family  of  a  trusted  physician  of  St 
Petersburg,  and  began  his  rule  with  a 
heart  tried  by  their  pangs  of  parting. 

These  letters,  besides  being  a 
picture  of  manners  little  known  to 
Europeans,  give  us  a  just  estimate 
of  the  tie  which  existed  between 
the  Governor  and  his  only  child. 
More  than  that,  they  assist  us  to 
form  an  opinion  of  a  man  whom 
many  have  undervalued,  and  whom 
others  are  disposed  to  blame,  partly 
on  account  of  failures  for  which  he 
is  not  responsible,  and  partly  be- 
cause of  the  excessive  praise  lavished 
on  him  by  others.  One  virtue  he 
lacked  —  courage  ;  one  vice  he 
lacked — pride ;  and  the  boyards  of 
Russia,  haughty  frondeura,  and 
often  revengeful  as  they  were,  called 
him  a  hypocrite,  because  the  priest's 
son  tried  to  conciliate  them  before 
they  had  injured  him,  and  did  not 
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avenge  himself  after  they  had.  Can- 
cnne.  Finance  Minister  to  Nicholas, 
does  not  scruple  to  style  Speransky  a 
hypocrite ;  bat  the  letters  to  Eliza- 
beth show  us  a  man  whose  temper 
was  mild,  whose  ambitions  were  not 
purely  selfish,  and  who,  perhaps 
because  he  could  see  both  sides  of 
a  question,  was  at  once  claimed  and 
blamed  by  both  parties. 

The  first  letter  is  dated  from 
Tobolsk,  30th  May  1819.* 

I. 
Tobolsk,  80^  May  1819. 

I  have  found  here,  my  dearest 
Elizabeth,  the  same  skies,  the  same 
beneficial  sunlight,  the  same  men 
(a  mixture  of  good  and  eyil),  the 
same  fatherly  Providence  embrac- 
ing all  space,  and  bringing  us  to- 
gether across  all  distances,  strength- 
ening my  heart,  and  filling  it  with 
hopeful  confidence. 

I  arrived  here  on  the  24ih  of  May 
(O.S.)  on  the  eve  of  Trinity  Sunday. 
Notwithstanding  the  flooded  rivers 
which  we  had  so  frequently  to  cross, 
we  readied  Tobolsk  in  eight  days,  a 
distance  of  1500  versts  ftom  Kagan 
—such  are  the  roads  and  the  horses 
of  eastern  Eussia.  The  fearless 
fairy  of  the  Siberian  legends  could 
not  have  flown  into  my  arms  with 
greater  rapidity,  and  all  the  way 
we  were  both  well  and  cheerful 
The  weather  was  so  favourable  that 
we  had  hardly  a  drop  of  rain  from 
Penza  to  Tobolsk. 

You  may  easily  imagine  how  we 
were  received ;  one  might  say  that 
it  was  with  almost  universal  rapture. 
Even  those  who  feared  my  coming 
here  as  a  stem  judge,  having 
wearied  themselves  out  by  their 
anticipations,  seemled  glad  to  get 
the  dreaded  ordeal  over. 

The  day  before  yesterday  the  post 
brought  me  your  letter  of  the  9th  of 


May.  I  conclude  that  the  courier 
takes  sometimes  nineteen  days  to 
reach  this  place,  sometimes  fifteen. 
At  least  I  will  learn  every  fortnight 
that  my  Elizabeth  is  welL  I  do  not 
know  as  yet  how  long  I  may  re- 
main in  this  place,  it  will  be  for 
a  month  at  least ;  and  then  1  will 
wander  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
inhabited  globe. 

•  •  •  Do  not  listen  to  the  tales 
current  about  this  country.  Siberia 
is  Siberia,  and  like  nothing  else;  and 
one  must  possess  an  imagination 
which  is  not  only  excitable  bat 
positively  extravagant  to  see  in  it 
another  India.  Till  now,  I  at  least 
have  not  discerned  any  majesty  in 
its  natural  features  or  any  excel- 
lences in  its  peopla  The  Oural 
Mountains  may  be  called  the  Rif- 
fean  Sange,  but  none  the  less  are 
they  a  range  of  dull,  monotonous, 
mean,  and  endlessly  wearisome  hills, 
occupying  a  space  of  400  vents. 
While  crossing  them  you  do  not 
come  on  a  single  point  that  could 
attract  the  eye,  and  not  a  single 
valley  from  which  you  could  per- 
ceive a  peak  worth  noticing.  There 
are  not  even  any  "  beautiful  horrors," 
for  the  Ourals  are  more  monotonous 
than  dangerous,  and  are  not  even 
that  You  will  observe  that  we 
crossed  them  at  the  most  favourable 
season,  and  that  I  am  a  passionate 
admirer  of  all  that  is  lovely  and 
grandiose.  The  same  must  be  said 
of  the  people.  At  present  I  have 
failed  to  discover  what  it  is  that 
constitutes  the  "  Siberian."  I  see 
the  same  vices,  the  same  follies,  the 
same  patience  in  the  poor,  the  same 
egotism  in  the  rich.  The  only  real 
difference  is  that  life  has  a  wider 
range  here  than  in  general,  that  there 
is  a  fertile  soil,  and  in  consequence 
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we  luye  fewer  poor.  As  yet  I  can 
only  see  ihat  as  £tf  as  Tobolsk,  and 
in  Tobolsk  itself,  Siberia  is  Siberia, 
i.e.,  a  Tery  good  place  for  exiles, 
profitable  also  for  certain  trades,  and 
not  only  an  interesting  but  a  rich 
mine  for  mineialogists.  This  is 
what  it  is ;  bat  it  is  not  a  place  for 
liring  under  the  conditions  of  the 
highest  social  civilisation — ^viz.,  of 
the  stable  oiganisation  of  property, 
founded  on  agriculture,  manufac- 
toies,  and  internal  trade.  Living 
in  Tobolsk  itself  is,  however,  cheap ; 
there  is  an  excellent  fish-market, 
which  is  well  stocked ;  but  this  is 
(Milj  a  local  advantage,  and  it  means 
nothing  whatever  for  the  country 
ronnd  it,  since,  from  the  difficulties 
of  oonununicaiion,  owing  to  the 
thsence  of  roads,  one  may  die  of 
hanger,  and  be  in  want  within  200 
tents  of  all  this  abundance. 

The  southern  part  of  this  govern- 
ment is  fairly  productive ;  but  one 
<iegiee  farther  north,  one  step  be- 
yond the  highroad,  and  you  are  in 
the  desertyin  the  midstof  impassable 
hog%  where  the  savage  Ostiak  hunts 
all  through  the  winter  the  ice-fox 
and  the  bear,  and  in  summer  (which 
means  two  months  out  of  the  twelve) 
he  lives  on  fish. 

You  will  think  I  am  giving  you 
lessons  in  statistics :  I  merely  want 
to  preserve  you  firom  the  &shion- 
aUe  errors  about  Siberia.  The 
P^plo  who  have  found  out  an 
**  Indian  empire  **  here,  may  pride 
themselTes  on  having  discovered 
wmething  very  important,  but 
which  is  to  me  at  least  unknown. 

ni. 

/vim  26. 

It  is  hot  even  in  Tobolsk— 36"* 
Aeaumur  in  the  shade.  Nature  will 
•^  herself.  My  next  letter  will 
he  from  Tomsk. 

Stndy  the  map  of  Siberia,in  order 
to  follow  me  on  my  travels. 


IV. 


JmM9  2&. 


In  two  days,  my  dear  Elizabeth, 
I  shall  be  on  the  southern  frontier 
of  Russia,  at  Omsk,  a  fortress  on 
the  borders  of  a  government  formed 
out  of  the  land  inhabited  by  the 
half -savage  Kirghisses.  Our  im- 
agination is  for  ever  seeking  in 
Siberia  something  wonderful  and 
peculiar,  and  it  finds  nothing. 
What  a  pity  that  a  dull  and  mono- 
tonous reality  always  destroys  the 
romantic  flights  of  fancy !  This 
flat  material  world  never  satisfies 
our  imaginations  or  our  minds. 
But  the  mind  of  man  is  a  Titan, 
finding  all  space  too  narrow  for  it ; 
habit  destroys  even  the  phantom 
of  distance.  We  talk  nowadays  of 
1000  verbis  as  if  it  were  of  an 
ordinary  walk.  The  other  day  the 
general  commandant  of  Omsk,  with 
his  whole  stafl*,  paid  me  a  morning 
visit.  They  came  a  distance  of 
600  versts;  they  dined  and  slept  at 
my  house  one  night,  and  they  re- 
turned home  next  day. 


V. 

ToicsK, /«/y  10.   ' 

We  left  Tobolsk,  my  dearestEliza- 
beth,  on  the  20th  June,  and  rolled 
down  to  this  place  in  the  very  heart 
of  Siberia,  along  a  plain  which  is 
one  unbroken  slope  1000  versta  in 
length.  We  hailed  the  first  hillock 
we  saw  with  joyous  exclamations, 
for  the  monotony  of  these  steppes 
is  wearisome.  Here  nature  begins 
to  be  aninuited.  *  The  vegetation  is 
indeed  luxuriant ;  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  fields  more  fertile 
or  flowers  more  gaily  varied,  and 
were  it  not  that  they  are  4500 
verHs  from  you,  one  might  enjoy 
them ;  but  my  heart  is  heavy. 

At  Omsk  we  were  at  the  outposts 
of  European  civilisation*  The  wild 
Kirghisses  squatted  all  around  in 
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their  yourts^*  and  they  gave  me  a 
feast,  that  is,  T^e  assisted  at  their 
meal,  and  saw  them  devour  un- 
cooked mutton,  and  drink  fermented 
mare's  milk,  which  they  call  "  Kour- 
miss.'*  We  also  had  some  races, 
and  saw  all  the  young  men  ride  and 
pursue  a  cantering  girl,  the  fairest 
bride  of  the  tribe,  who  escaped, 
by  defending  herself  with  a  lash. 
JN'othing  is  so  disgusting  as  nature 
savage  and  primitive ;  if,  indeed,  it 
he  man's  primitive  nature,  and  is 
not  rather  humanity  grown  wild. 

VI. 

Tomsk,  July  17. 
Your  letter,  my  own  Elizabeth, 
of  the  8th  June,  did  not  reach  me 
till  the  14th  of  July.  What  a 
dreadful  distance  I  and  in  two  weeks 
I  shall  be  still  further  from  you :  is 
it  possible  not  to  crave  and  seek 
after  that  eternity  which  will  unite 
us  alii  WhOe  here  on  earth  every- 
thing separates  us.  Think  with 
your  pen  in  your  hand :  it  is  the 
only  way  to  moderate  and  regulate 
the  flights  of  One's  fancy.  Feeluig,  in 
its  true  sense,  is  that  faculty  which 
enables  man  to  understand  and  to 
enjoy  the  beautiful  in  man  and  in 
nature,  and  in  the  material  world. 
The  lower  faculties  of  feeling  are 
given  to  all  thinking  beings,  the 
higher  to  very  few.  The  Ostiak 
derives  some  enjoyment  from  his 
beads  and  his  wild  music ;  but  the 
higher  enjoyments  depend  on  the 
harmony  of  our  faculties,  and  on 
the  peifection  of  one's  moral  cul- 
ture j  and  above  all,  in  the  fulness 
and  abundance  of  our  spiritual  life. 
There  is  a  popular  saying  among  us, 
such  a  one  "  has  much  spirit^" — ^that 
is,  much  character.  Sentiment, 
however,  is  not  feeling:  no  more 
are  nervous  tears.  You  say  that  you 
are  growing  older.  For  God's  sake, 
Elizabeth,  do  not  allow  yourself  to 


do  that  l)o«not  lose  your  rosy 
thoughts.  Do  not  fill  your  heart 
with  useless  fears.  Are  we  not 
always  and  everywhere  in  His 
handl  The  past  must  be  always 
to  you  a  guarantee  for  the  present 
and  for  the  future. 

The  government  of  Tomsk,  by  its 
riches  and  the  moderate  climate  of 
its  southern  division,  might  vie 
with  the  best  governments  of  great 
Russia,  but  the  bad  administration 
of  the  last  years  has  turned  it  into 
a  den  of  thieves.  These  discrep- 
ancies between  what  is  and  what 
might  be,  bireak  my  spirit,  and  my 
hopes  of  a  change  are  very  faint  as 
yet 

VII. 

Tomsk,  Aug,  1. 
Your  letter,  dear  Elizabeth,  was 
like  a  sonata  of  Haydn's  amid  the 
din  of  complaints  and  the  discord 
of  passions  which  surround  me  here. 
From  all  you  tell  me  about  your 
school  children,  I  begin  to  think 
that  you  are  going  to  be  another 
Miss  Edgeworth  I  In  winter  I  shall 
drive  as  far  as  Khiakta,  and  make  my 
obeisance,  at  a  respectful  distance, 
to  the  Emperor  of  China. 

VIII. 

Irkutsk,  Sqti.  t 
Yesterday  we  had  a  ball  and  a 
dinner  in  the  Commercial  HaU  of 
Irkutsk.  A  ball!  but  who  dances? 
There  were  twenty-four  couples  in 
the  Ecossaise:  thus  does  our  be- 
loved country  progress  towards  its 
civilisation  I  I  have  arranged  that 
there  should  be  weekly  assemblies, 
because  I  want  to  form  a  social 
circle.  I  want  to  do  away  with  the 
effects  of  the  grim  administration 
that  obtained  here.  The  inhabi- 
tants have,  however,  some  difficulty 
in  believing  that  I  have  inaugurat- 
ed in  reality  a  new  order  of  things; 
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but  with  a  certain  amount  of  liberty 
in  their  social  intercourse  the j  will 
b^lin  to  breathe  freely  again. 

About  oar  assemblies — I  begin 
the  ball  by  a  polonaise  with  an  old 
lady  in  a  cloth-of-silver  dress,  who 
wears  a  silk  kerchief  on  her  head. 
The  women  are  all  merchants'  wives 
or  daughters.     Everything  is  cheer- 
fol  and  decorous,  and  till  I  came 
here  they  never  led  such  pleasant 
lives.    Irkutsk  was  another  Spain. 
We  have  also  a  charitable  society, 
of  which  the  funds  already  amount 
to  8000  roubles,  for  these  people 
are  rich  and  generous.     We  have 
opened    a    Lancastrian    school,   to 
which  my  books  have  given  the 
necessary  imx>etus,  and  we  are  going 
to  organise  a  Bible  society;  and 
thus,  once  everything  gets  into  work- 
ing order,  our  winter  will  pass  cheer- 
fully. Do  not  wish  yourself  a  boy  for 
my  sake.     You  were  bom  to  be  my 
own  Elizabeth,  and  a  change  of  sex 
would  not  help  your  journey  to  Si- 
beria, for  which  the  only  thing  need- 
ful b  a  good  carriage,  and  thirty  days 
of  patience,  whatever  be  your  sex. 
How  enormous  this  Russian  empire 
is !  and  yet  we  find  here  the  same 
men,  the  same  populace,  the  same 
customs,  morals,  and  manners.   This 
uniformity  in  unity  is  hardly  cred- 
ible, there  is  so  much  more  variety 
in  other  kingdoms.     I  believe  the 
reason  of  our  uniformity  is  that  this 
country  has  been  peopled  by  settlers 
from  idl  parts  of  the  empire,  who 
bave,  however,  amalgamated  in  a 
wonderftd  way.    Do  not  think  that 
Siberia  has  been  peopled  merely  by 
exiles  and  convicts — ^there   is  no 
greater  mistake.      The  numbers  of 
exiles  and  convicts  are  like  a  drop 
in  the  ocean,  and  we  are  hardly 
ftware  of  their  existence  or  presence, 
except  when  they  are  employed  for 
public  works.     It  is  incredible  how 
few  they  really  are.     The  average 
number  is  about  2000  persons  a- 
year  deported  to  Siberia,  and  in 


that  number  there  are  hardly  any 
women.  To  you  these  details  will 
appear  strange,  but  you  must  try  to 
get  correct  notions  about  your  own 
country.  I  mean  before  long  to 
publish  some  statistical  tables  ;  and 
it  will  astonish  you,  and  all  Europe, 
when  you  learn  that  there  is  hardly 
one  exile  or  convict  in  20,000  in- 
habitants. Until  I  came  here  I 
was  ignorant  myself  of  this,  and  I 
did  not  believe  it;  and  I  consider  it 
a  great  discovery,  and  an  important 
fact  among  the  phenomena  of  the 
moral  world.     .     .     . 

I  congratulate  you  on  having  be- 
come a  teacher ;  it  is  good  to  teach 
little  children,  for  in  teaching  one 
teaches  one's  self,  and  in  time  you  will 
become  quite  a  Maria  Edgeworth. 

Speransky  was  right,  for  if  we 
were  asked  to  say  who  and  what 
Madame  Speransky  Bagr^eff  was,  we 
should  answer  directly,  the  Eussian 
MissEdgeworth ;  with  this  difference, 
that  her  Sclavonic  blood  and  the 
griefs  of  her  checkered  life  quick- 
ened in  the  Govemor^s  daughter 
what  was  absent  in  Maria's  cliarac- 
ter — strong  and  personal  religious 
feeling. 

Her  works,  of  which  we  shall 
have  something  to  say  later,  have  a 
great  likeness  to  Miss  Edgeworth's, 
and  her  pursuits  had  the  same  bear- 
ing on  iJie  comfort  and  progress  of 
her  fellow-creatures.  Already  in  this 
correspondence  we  hear  of  schools 
and  efforts  made  to  relieve  the  suffer- 
ing. A  little  later  we  have  a  notice 
of  one  of  the  celebrated  men  with 
whom  Elizabeth  Speransky  formed 
friendships,  and  in  whose  society 
her  taste  was  formed. 

M.  Speransky  writes  playfully: 
"  Your  interview  with  Zoukovsky  is 
indeed  an  event,  as  geniuses,  they  say, 
seldom  meet.  The  thing  cannot  have 
happened  since  Groethe  and  Schiller 
embjraced ;  and  eiuce  Zoukovsky  be 
as  you  say  a  Schiller,  why  it  follows, 
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and  we  cannot  be  mistaken  about 
it,  that  you  are  the  Goethe  ! " 

ZoukoYskj  was  a  poet,  a  man  of 
great  cultivation  and  gentleness  of 
manner,  a  charming  letter-writer,  as 
his  published  correspondence  both 
with  Empress  Alexandra  Feodorov- 
na,  and  with  her  maid  "bf  honour, 
Madame  Smirnoff  n^  Bossetti, 
show :  but  he  is  more  likely  to  be 
remembered  as  the  founder  of  the 
romantic  school  of  poetry  in  Eussia. 
He  led  the  way  for  the  still  more 
ideal  talent  of  Pouchkine,  another 
ornament  of  the  society  which  sur- 
rounded Mademoiselle  Speransky  at 
that  time.  Her  father  continued 
to  help  and  advise  her  thus  : — 

Aug.  1,  (O.S.)  1819. 

I  think  this  essay  of  yours  better 
than  the  former  one.  Do  not  write 
about  events  to  me.  .  •  .  Do  not 
ask  me  if  you  will  ever  be  in  Siberia, 
— ^the  very  thought  of  it  pains  me ; 
as  a  private  individual  I  might  even 
here  find  it  possible  to  lead  a  bear- 
able life,  but  not  as  an  official  I 
have  too  much  responsibility  before 
God  and  my  fellow-creatures,  and 
my  strength  is  unequal  to  it. 

Christ  be  with  thee^  my  darling ! 
•  ..»•.  I  merely  write  from 
this  small  dirty  town  to  let  you 
know  that  I  have  not  been  eaten 
up  by  bears  or  wolves  on  the 
Irkutsk  road,  where  I  ought  to 
have  been  long  ago,  had  I  not  been 
stopped  here  by  bitter  complaints 
and  wrongs.  I  find  here  the  real 
Siberia,  and  I  feel  here  that  an  ever- 
just  Providence  has  not  sent  me  in 
vain.  I  was  needed  to  lessen  suf- 
ferings, to  revive  hopes,  which  had 
nearly  perished,  to  renew  an  almost 
exhausted  patience.    •     .    . 

I  am  quite  tired  out  by  my  no- 
mad life.  •  .  .  All  the  events  of 
our  life  are  like  pearls  strung  by 
the  hand  of  our  faithful  heavenly 
Father. 


I  have  not  yet  been  in  the  regions 
of  the  Lake  Baikal  From  thence 
I  shall  go  on  to  Khiakta  (Chinese 
Maimatchfin),  which  is  600  ver«U 
to  the  south.  There  is  little  snow 
there,  even  at  this  time  of  year. 
Two  English  missionaries  visited  me 
lately.  They  are  to  settle  at  Sellin- 
ginsk,  in  £.  Siberia.  They  speak 
no  Hussian,  and  no.  European 
tongues  either.  I  asked  them  to 
dine  with  me.  When  the  door 
opened,  it  admitted  a  tall,  elongated, 
dried-up  elderly  femala  She  is  a 
Scotchwoman  and  VLpiSttete,  wife  of 
one  of  the  missionaries,  and  is  the 
first  visitor  of  the  feminine  gender 
that  has  crossed  my  threshold  since 
I  have  been  here.  Luckily  she  was 
so  silent  that  I  found  it  unnecessary 
to  unfold  all  the  secret  treasures  of 
English  speech  which  I  possess. 
One  of  the  missionaries  is  a  very 
handsome  youth  of  twenty-three  or 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  with  dA 
open  countenance  and  an  angeli- 
cally pure  and  innocent  face.  The 
recording  angel  preserve  us  from 
fancying  that  these  people  have  any 
other  object  than  that  of  evangeli- 
sation in  coming  here. 

EuiAXTA,  Feb.  18. 

I  arrived  here,  dearest  Elizabeth, 
three  days  ago,  and  assisted  yester- 
day at  a  ChineaefSte  at  Maimatchan, 
What  a  curious  hizarrure  was  there, 
like  a  delirious  dream !  An  inde- 
scribable mixture  of  colours  and 
trifies,  with  comforts  and  neatness, 
and  a  most  confused  tout  engemr 
Me,  I  leave  to-day  for  Nerta- 
chinsk.  The  winter  has  been  steady 
here — ^a  rare  occurrence,  and  the 
roads  are  good,  as  there  is  deep 
snow.  I  am  the  first  governor  or 
official  who  has  ever  visited  Nerts- 
chinsk.  It  lies  700  verets  distant, 
but  we  hope  to  get  there  unhindered 
by  the  elements.  It  is  not  that  my 
vanity  or  my  ambition  is  flattered 
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by  thus  being  the  first  15  visit  it, 
bat  I  really  hope  to  do  good,  and 
that  my  jonmey  will  be  bene- 
ficiaL  Nertscbinsk  is  the  place 
urbeie  criminals  in  exile  work  in 
the  mines,  Wbo  knows  what  the 
seed  now  sown  there  may  bring 
forth  f  It  is  difficult  to  come  so  far 
twice  in  a  lifetime,  even  where,  as 
in  Siberia,  distance  is  made  but 
small  account  of ;  so  I  must  try  to 
do  aU  the  good  I  can  at  one  visit 
To-morrow  I  start  for  Nertscbinsk. 
In  three  or  four  days  I  shall  be  able 
to  write  to  you  again  from  there,  so 
that  my  letter  can  reach  you  at 
Easter.  I  congratulate  and  wish 
you  joy  already  then  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  Lord.  Across  6000 
verdM  I  embrace  you  in  the  spirit, 
and  repeat ''  Christ  is  risen  I "  His 
resorrection  in  our  spirits  cannot  be 
hindered  by  time,  or  space^  or  habi- 
tation. 

NEBTSCHiiraK,  FA,  29. 

'^  Christ  is  risen ! "  dearest  Eliza- 
beth. I  returned  yesterday  from 
the  depths ;  for  I  visited  the  mines, 
which  lie  at  an  enormous  depth 
underground.  I  saw  the  last  depth 
of  human  suffering  and  human 
patience,  that  of  the  prisoners. 
[There  being  no  capital  punishment 
mRussia,  criminals  are  condemned  to 
work  the  Government  mines  of  the 
empire.  Some  political  prisoners 
have  also  been  sentenced  to  them  \ 
hut  they  generally  get  their  sentence 
commuted  after  six  months'  labour. 
Most  of  the  crimes  committed  tit 
Siberia  are  by  escaped  convicts,  or 
fiekd-of-leaoe  men  from  these  mines.] 
We  have  hardly  any  snow  now. 

In  these  private  letters  one  can- 
not but  notice  the  extreme  caution 
shown  by  the  Governor  of  Siberia. 
The  only  names  given  are  those  of 


insignificant  persons,  and  no  parti- 
culius  are  supplied  of  the  many 
abuses,  excesses,  crimes,  cruelties  and 
peculations  which  he  had  been  sent 
to  cut  short  or  reform.  Thereason 
is  obvious.  The  letters  might  be, 
nay  probably  would  be  opened,  and 
it  was  not  necessary  for  Speransky 
to  make  any  more  enemies  for  him- 
self or  for  his  child. 

In  one  letter  Speransky  allows, 
however,  a  cry  to  escape  from  him, 
which  tells  how  much  he  had  felt 
the  ingratitude  and  harshness  of 
the  Tzar.  "AU  love  must  be  re- 
ciprocal One  may  admire  or  praise^ 
without  reciprocity,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  love :  there  must  be  at  least 
some  hope  of  returxL  Do  not  blame 
the  imaginary  characters  of  your 
book ;  they  are  quite  ready  to  love 
their  country,  hut  they  are  not 
loved:' 

Other  remarks  show  with  what 
careful  tenderness  M.  Speransky 
acted  the  part  of  critic  to  Elizabeth's 
early  efforts.  His  own  pen  had 
not  been  idle,  and  the  name  of  his 
subject  strikes  a  strange  note  among 
the  rivalries,  chicaneries,  crimes,  and 
reverses  of  Eussian  official  life. 

"I  received  (Dec.  10th,  1819,) 
the  proof-sheets  of  the  '  Imitation.' 
M.  Alexandre  Ivanovitch  Tourgu6- 
neff  wrote  to  tell  me  that  he  had 
sent  you  a  copy.  I  had  wished  to 
publish  this  anonymously,  because 
a  work  of  this  kind,  like  charity, 
ought  not  to  be  trumpeted  to  the 
world.  Fate, however, hasdecided  dif- 
ferently.* During  my  unpopularity, 
or  rather  defaueur  at  Court,  among 
other  absurdities  I  was  accused 
of  atheism  and  deism.  To  justify 
tnyself  I  was  obliged  to  enumerate 
this  translation  as  existing  among 
my  other  papers  (when  seized).  I 
began  it  in  1805,  and  have  worked 


*  M.  A  I.  Tonx^^eff  had  aUo  taken  port  in  the  transUtion  of  the  '  Imitation ' 
of  ThomaB  ^  Kempia. 
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at  it  ever  since  and  daily.     This  is 
the  histoij  of  my  translation*" 

The  reader  will  say  that  so  many 
letters  firom  Siberia  without  men- 
tion of  snow  are  really  a  deception. 
The  following  extract  must  satisfy 
them: — 

"I  wish  you  joy  of  the  coming 
Day  of  the  Birth  of  Christ,  and  I 
pray  that,  being  bom  of  the  Spirit, 
He  may  always  abide  with  your 
spirit.  Our  cold  is  intense  and 
cruel — 30**  and  36°  below  freezing- 
point  (Reaumur) ;  but  I  have  al- 
ways been  able  to  get  out  for  a 
walk  till  yesterday.  I  hare  never 
been  ill  or  even  felt  ill  here 
(Irkutsk).  Of  course  I  live  by  rule 
and  take  all  precautions;  but  I 
must  go  out  The  worst  is  already 
over.  •  .  .  The  cattle  wander 
about  the  fields,  and  the  Mongols,  the 
former  lords  of  the  soil,  live  there 
with  their  enormous  flocks.  One  of 
their  princes  presented  the  Grovem- 
ment  with  1000  horses  for  the  use 
of  the  settlers :  this  is  quite  a  trifle 
among  Mongols.  I  am  sorry  that 
you  have  not  seen  these  patriarchs 
of  the  eastern  steppes.  Figure  to 
yourself  deacons  in  doth-of-gold, 
with  golden  belts  and  sabres,  then 
add  to  this  beaver  trimmings,  and 
long  hair  plaited  into  one  quette, 
and  you  have  a  TaiseJuL" 

We  know  after  what  reverses 
M.  Speransky  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Governor-General  of  this 
wintry  kingdom.  How  lightly  he  sat 
on  his  official  throne,  and  how  inse- 
cure he  felt  any  official  position  to 
be,  will  be  seen  from  an  extract, 
the  last  that  we  shall  make  from 
the  three  volumes  of  his  descriptive 
letters  to  Elizabeth : — 

"Our  friends  judge  of  me  by 
public  matters,  and  thereby  of 
my  situation,  which  is,  however, 
truly  unbearable.  You  judge  me 
by  the  state  of  my  mind^  and  also 


judge  me  correctly:  only  my  pa- 
tience and  my  hopes  live  on.  I 
hope  that  aU  this  will  end  soon, 
and  that  this  may  be  my  last  achieve- 
ment. This  hope  gives  me  stresgth 
and  fortitude.  Did  I  write  with 
tears  instead  of  ink  I  should  not  be 
believed;  were  I  perfectly  happy  I 
know  that  men  would  not  cease  to 
be  envious  and  suspicious.  Every- 
thing depends  on  the  party  in  power, 
and  directing  opinion." 

The  Russians  have  a  proverb 
which  says  that  "  life,  Uke  the  ice, 
breaks  just  at  the  place  where  you 
least  expect  it."  So  the  Governor 
of  Siberia  found  it.  He  wrote  these 
letters  to  his  daughter  descriptive  of 
strange  tribes,  of  official  intrigues, 
of  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and 
duties  to  be  fulfilled ;  but  it  was  in 
none  of  these  quarters  that  the  ice 
broke,  and  again  plunged  him  into 
a  sea  of  distress  and  perplexity. 
Count  Michael,  the  Governor  of  Si- 
beria, was  summoned  back  to  St 
Petersburg,  not  by  order  of  his 
Tzar,  or  by  intrigues  of  his  enemies, 
but  by  what  is  called  an  unfortu- 
nate attachment  formed  by  his  only 
child. 

The  hero  of  this  romance  was  an 
officer  in  the  drmy,  but  M.  Sper- 
ansky saw  insuperable  objections  to 
the  match,  and  he  forbade  it.  Eliza- 
beth was  broken-hearted.  There 
must  have  been  some  strong  reason 
for  such  a  decision,  for  her  father 
had  once  said  to  her,  '*  Tou  must 
not  give  me  any  place  in  your  future 
plans,  those  who  love  me  suffer 
more  or  less  :  no  truly  happy  people 
ever  cared  for  me,  and  here  my 
truest  friends  are  the  poor  and  lowly 
criminals  and  prisoners."  However, 
he  was  resolute  now,  and  the  girli 
always  delicate,  fell  into  bad  health, 
pinedy  and,  it  is  said,  attempted  sui- 
cide. "  I  ask  you,"  he  says  to  her, 
"  if  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  find 
another  who  could  lead  and  comfort 
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joat  ...  I  can  live  without  any 
joy  or  comforti  if  thou  art  happy, 
my  child" 

M.  Speranaky  felt  his  own  en- 
dniance  at  an  end,  and  Siberia  was 
forgotten.  ''  At  last,"  he  cries — ''  at 
last,  the  long-wished-for,  long-ex- 
pected last  letter  from  Siberia.  On 
Wednesday  I  reach  Russia.  I  am 
in  the  same  part  of  the  globe  with 
thee ;  in  Europe.  Thoughts  crowd 
into  my  disordered  brain,  which  I 
can  neither  express  nor  analyse.  I 
want  your  prayers  more  than  ever, 
that  1  may  not  exaggerate  my  hopes, 
nor  by  their  presumption  offend 
a  Pioyidence  which  is  merciful  to 
alL    .    .    . 

"He  can  give  me  fortitude  enough 
even  to  see  thee  unhappy,  and  not 
to  murmur,  if  it  be  necessary  for 
thy  eternal  welfare;  if  it  be  His 
nilL    Pray,  oh  pray,  my  child." 

The  Governor  of  Siberia  must 
have  been  well  received  at  Court, 
for  it  was  immediately  opened  to 
welcome    his    daughter.      MadUe. 


Speransky  was  named  maid  of 
honour  to  Empress  Elizabeth,  and 
under  the  almost  motherly  care  of 
Princess  Kotchubey,  was  taken  into 
society,  where  it  was  hoped  that  her 
lost  love  would  soon  find  a  successor. 
Aspirants  for  her  hand  at  least 
appei^ed  quickly.  Among  them 
there  was  a  nephew  of  the  Princess, 
a  M.  Bagrdeff,  then  Governor  of 
Tschemigov,  and  said  to  have  come 
up  to  St  Petersburg  in  search  of  a 
wife,  who  lost  no  time  in  propos- 
ing for  Elizaveta  Michailovna,  then 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  The  love- 
lorn Elizabeth  was  first  reluctant, 
and  then  passive ;  but  after  a  delay 
of  some  months  she  allowed  herself 
to  be  talked  into  it,  and  then  bestow- 
ed herself  on  a  man  who  was  ill- 
suited  to  her  in  every  respect,  and 
with  whose  nature  her  own  never 
assimilated.  Not  long  after  its 
conclusion  M.  Speransky  had  also 
reason  for  regretting,  this  marriage 
firom  a  financial  point  of  view ;  but 
we  must  not  anticipate. 


(To  he  concluded  in  next  Number.) 
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Jean  jAOQtTBB  Rousseau  says,  in  a 
true  but  decidedly  ill-tempeied  sen- 
tence,  that  kings  have  two  main 
objects,  "to  extend  their  power 
outside  their  frontiers,  and  to 
make  it  more  absolute  within  them." 
He  might  have  added,  with  equal 
reason,  that  another  of  their  objects 
is  to  multiply  and  consolidate  their 
titles ;  indeed,  if  we  are  to  admit 
the  arguments  of  Bossuet,  this  latter 
sort  of  action  la  obligatory  upon 
them — ^they  have  no  choice  about 
it.  The  Bishop  of  Meauz  argues 
that  "kings,  like  the  sun,  have 
not  received  without  a  reason  the 
brilliancy  which  surrounds  them ; 
it  is  necessary  to  the  human  race; 
they  are  bound}  both  for  the  peace 
and  the  decoration  of  the  uni- 
verse, to  keep  up  a  msgesty,  which 
is  but  a  ray  of  that  of  God." 
This  opinion  may  have  been  alto- 
gether in  its  place  in  Louis  XIV.'s 
chapel  at  Versailles  (though  those 
who  saw  the  German  Emperor  pray 
every  Sunday  in  that  same  chapel 
for  the  speedy  capitulation  of  Paris 
are  justified  in  entertaining  doubts 
as  to  its  fitness  even  there),  but  it 
certainly  does  not  express  actual 
ideas;  and  though  FUohier  con- 
firms it  by  asserting  that  reverence 
for  regal  Majesty  should  be  regard- 
ed "  as  a  sort  of  civU  religion  and 
of  political  worship,"  we  seem,  in 
these  days,  to  have  grown  altogether 
outside  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
such  theories  were  regarded  as  in- 
disputable  axioms.  The  books  on 
the  law  of  nations  allude  to  them 
with  veneration,  but  do  not  pre- 
sume to  discuss  their  mysteries  or 
to  penetrate  into  their  awe-inspiring 
recesses.  It  is  rather  in  the  treatises 
on  ceremonial,  in  the  chronicles  of 


two  or  three  hundred  years  ago — 
in  the  older  French,  German,  and 
Italian  special  dictionaries,  and  ia 
the  earlier  encyclopaedias — ^that  we 
find  disquisitions  on  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Majesty,  and  on 
the  titles  with  which  Majesty  adorns 
itself.  But,  whatever  be  the  sources 
of  information  on  the  matter,  they 
present  the  same  invariable  charac- 
ter of  detailed  reverence,  of  wilful 
homage,  of  credulous  and  unsus- 
pecting earnestness.  These  senti- 
ments are  indeed  so  developed  in 
many  of  the  more  ancient  publica- 
tions that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
avoid  feeling  a  sort  of  envy  of  such 
resolute  conviction,  of  such  persistent 
faith.  The  authors  who  believed 
in  Mcgesty  believed  in  everything ; 
they  had  no  doubts ;  they  went 
straight  onwards  to  their  end  with- 
out a  hesitation,  without  a  flicker 
in  their  creed.  Even  if  they  state 
that,  because  mustard  was  made  at 
Dijon,  its  name  must  necessarily 
be  a  corruption  of  "moult  me 
tarde,"  the  old  motto  of  the  Dukes 
of  Burgundy  (who  were  always 
in  a  hurry),  there  is  a  sincerity 
about  the  affirmation  which  shows 
that  they,  at  all  events,  were  quite 
certain  of  the  fact  And  so  it  was 
with  all  else  they  talked  about ;  no 
matter  what  they  said,  they  were 
always  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
their  own  words.  The  result  is, 
naturally,  that  the  modern  reader 
somewhat  mistrusts  the  asseverations 
of  such  unreasoning  writers,  and 
that,  if  he  wants  to  be  as  satisfied 
as  they  are,  he  is  obliged  to  take  the 
trouble  of  verifying  many  of  their 
assertions.  LuckUy  the  subject  is 
amusing ;  what  would  be  an  un- 
grateful labour  in  another  case,  be- 
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comes  a  pleasant  task  in  this  one  :  sonal  denominations  which  \rere 
though  the  early  history  of  titles  is  adopted  by  the  founders  of  Baby- 
so  much  scattered  that  its  elements  Ion  and  Nineveh,  we  find  their  sue- 
have  to  be  scraped  together  from  cessors  in  possession  of  a  iair  share 
Tarious  outlying  sources.  They  are  of  honorific  appellations,  at  the 
all  disconnected;  there  is  no  unity  moment  when  their  annals  become 
in  the  story;  it  lies  about  in  bits;  accessible  to  our  curiosity.  The 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  Kileh-Shargat  cylinder,  which  is 
grouped  into  a  whole.  If  this  last  im-  the  oldest  monument  of  Mesopo- 
pressdon  be  correct,  if  no  history  of  tamian  history  yet  discovered,  has 
titles  has  ever  been  composed,  there  brought  down  to  us  the  desig- 
is  a  gap  for  an  enthusiast  to  fill  up ;  nations  attributed  to  himself  by  the 
hut  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  fifth  known  king  of  Assyria,  who 
the  ground  has  really  been  left  un-  reigned  about  1200  b.c.  It  indi- 
tilied :  it  is  probable .  that  books  cates  that  the  potentate  in  question 
have  been  composed  upon  the  ques-  already  used  in  some  abundance  the 
tion,  but  that  they  have  left  no  figurative,  emblematic,  and  descrip- 
"footprints  on  the  sands  of  time,"  tive  epithets  which  have  since  ac- 
as  is  indeed  the  case,  unfortunately,  quired  the  name  of  '^  titles."  He 
with  a  good  many  books.  And  yet  calls  himself  "  Tiglath-pileser ;  the 
this  is  a  world-wide  subject,  which  illustrious  chief;  whom  Asshur  and 
finds  its  application  everywhere,  Hereules  have  exalted  to  the  utmost 
and  which  a  number  of  learned  wishes  of  his  heart ;  who  has  pur- 
men  in  many  lands  have  regarded  sued  after  the  enemies  of  Asshur, 
as  possessing  qualities  of  the  highest  and  has  subjugated  all  the  earth ; 
character.  Even  now  there  are  the  son  of  A9shur-n8h-ili ;  the  pow- 
seriouB  people  who  look  at  it  with  erful  king ;  the  subduer  of  foreign 
deep  respect,  and  who  will  pretest  countries ;  he  who  has  reduced  all 
with  indignation  against  its  being  the  lands  of  the  Magian  world ; " 
included  amongst  the  vanities  of  and  more  in  the  same  style.  This 
nationa  The  only  answer  to  be  was  pretty  good  for  thirty  centuries 
given  to  them  is,  that  it  would  be  ago,  for  a  prince  who  seems  to  us, 
of  no  use  at  all  to  be  a  native  of  a  at  this  long  distance,  to  have  been 
Protestant  country  unless  one  could  a  mere  beginner  in  the  art  of  self- 
eujoy  the  one  advantage  of  Pretes-  laudation ;  but,  as  times  passed  on, 
tantism,  which  is  to  be  absolutely  the  love  of  titles  grew,  and,  seven 
free  to  bold  and  to  defend  any  hundred  years  after  Tiglath,  we  find 
opinion  whatever.  They  are  en-  Xerxes  saying  on  another  slab :  ''  I 
titled  to  do  the  same.  am  Xerxes  the  king ;  the  great 
Judging  from  what  has  happened  king ;  the  king  of  kings ;  the  king 
since  history  has  been  organised,  it  of  the  many-peopled  countries ;  the 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  supporter  also  of  the  great  world ; 
early  times  kings  invented  them-  the  son  of  Eling  Darius."  Tigranes 
f^elvee  first,  and  then  invented  titles,  the  Armenian  borrowed  '*  king  of 
in  order  to  frame  in  and  illuminate  kings  "  frem  Persia  at  a  later  period ; 
their  gloiy.  Menes,  whom  we  must  and  held  to  it  so  eagerly,  that,  when 
regard  as  ancient — ^the  most  mode-  he  was  beaten  by  Lucullus,  he  re- 
mte  computation  of  his  date  puts  fused  to  answer  a  letter  from  the 
him  4000  years  back — ^was  a  title  latter  because  it  was  addressed  to 
in  himself,  for  his  name  signified  him  under  the  ordinary  name  of 
"the  conductor;"  and  though  we  king,  instead  of  bearing  the  plural 
know  nothing  of  the  specicd  per-  mention.    But  let  it  be  remembered 
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that  it  has  turned  out  luckily 
for  archffiologists  that  this  appella- 
tion should  have  been  cherished 
with  such  care  and  employed  so  fre- 
quently; for,  if  the  signs  which 
represented  it  had  not  been  con- 
stantly repeated  in  the  Fersepolis 
inscriptions,  Grotefend  would  have 
had  no  reason  to  suspect  that  they 
might  perhaps  express  this  much- 
loved  title,  and  would  not  have  been 
thereby  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
key  by  which  the  cuneiform  writing 
was  deciphered.  It  was  because 
Darius  Hystaspes  persisted  in  call- 
ing himself  king  of  kings  that  the 
meaning  of  these  arrow-headed 
records  was  found  out.  If  more 
recent  royal  titles  had  served  an 
equally  useful  purpose,  they  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  omitted  £rom 
the  catalogue  of  the  vanities  of 
nations.  Alas !  it  is  just  the  con- 
trary. That  is  why  they  are  in- 
cluded here. 

It  is,  indeed,  most  terribly  the 
contrary;  for  whereas  Xerxes  and 
Darius — whom  our  schoolmasters 
taught  us  most  wrongfully  to  regard 
as  gorgeous  specimens  of  pride — 
contented  themselves,  in  their  retir- 
ing modesty,  with  half-a-dozen  titles, 
the  monarchs  of  our  own  time  re- 
quire at  least  fifty  each.  In  this 
respect,  as  in  so  many  others,  the 
world  has  got  on  marvellously  since 
the  fight  at  Salamis ;  the  progress, 
indeed,  has  been  so  vast,  the  subject 
has  become  so  huge,  that  it  is  an 
audacious  act  to  attempt  to  dissect 
it  in  an  article  :  nothing  but  its 
outlines  can  be  sketched  in  these 
few  pages ;  developed  at  full  length, 
it  would  fill  a  dozen  folios.  And 
if,  instead  of  limiting  our  attention 
to  purely  royal  titles  (which  alone 
present  a  character  of  intematiou- 
ality),  we  were  to  include  personal 
and  local  attributions  too,  we  should 
need  a  goods  station  to  store  the 
volumes  we  should  be  forced  to 
write.     Some  slight  allusion  to  the 


latter  is,  however,  inevitable  in 
talking  about  the  former,  even  if  it 
only  be  to  call  attention  to  the  er- 
roneous disposition  into  which  so 
many  of  us  have  fallen,  since  this 
century  began,  of  looking  upon  a 
title  as  a  privilege  granted  by  a 
sovereign,  far  more  than  as  one  of 
the  essential  attributes  of  the  sover- 
eign himself.  If  the  monarch  had 
no  titles,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  his  bestowal  of  them  on 
his  subjects ;  it  was  because  he  wore 
golden  spurs  himself  that,  in  those 
strange  days  of  chivalry,  any  knight 
could  confer  his  own  grade  upon  a 
deserving  squire;  and,  though  the 
right  of  noblesse  to  ennoble  has  vau- 
ished  with  the  times  of  lance  and 
shield,  the  principle  that  honour 
only  can  grant  honour,  that  rank 
alone  can  bestow  rank,  has  remained 
in  force,  and  finds  its  application  in 
the  universal  rule  that  Uie  sovereign 
is  the  exclusive  fountain  of  dis- 
tinction. Chivalry,  with  its  com- 
munistic theory  of  equality  in  merit 
(as  merit  was  understood  in  those 
days),  shared  the  power  with  the 
monarch  for  a  time,  but  he  has 
seized  it  back  again;  and  what  Black- 
stone  said  of  England  is  true  of  all 
other  countries  now,  "The  Consti- 
tution intrusts  the  Sovereign  with 
the  sole  power  of  conferring  digni- 
ties and  honours,  in  confidence  that 
he  will  bestow  them  upon  none  bat 
such  as  deserve  them."  Generally, 
in  these  days  at  least,  he  does  dis- 
tribute them  reasonably;  and  it  will 
be  owned,  even  by  democrats,  that 
nobility  (which  is  implied  by  titles) 
is  an  institution  which  fits  in  skil- 
fully with  human  weaknesses  and 
instincts,  and  perhaps  even  with 
social  necessities.  It  has  generally 
been  independent  of  forms  of  gov- 
ernment; it  exists  in  every  mon- 
archy (except  Norway)  and  in  most 
republics;  it  preceded  and  it  out- 
lived barbaric  times ;  honour,  which, 
in  its  moral  sense,  was  but  an  in- 
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vention  of  the  middle  ages,  came 
long  after  it;  and,  though  nations 
DOW  profess  to  base  their  motives 
on  justice  and  on  duty  instead  of 
honour,  we  may  presume  that  titles 
will  live  down  these  theories  in 
their  torn,  and  wDl  get  on  just  as 
well  with  the  new  springs  of  action 
whidi  the  future  Badical  chieftains 
of  the  world  may  invent  hereafter 
in  their  steadL 

But,  notwithstanding  this  per- 
sistent dniation  and  this  universal 
applicability,  it  cannot  be  pretended 
that  titles  have  been  of  much  prac- 
tical utility  to  their  proprietors. 
From  the  Hlgyptian  Menes  that  we 
wexe  alluding  to  just  now,  who  was 
lamentably  eaten  by  a  hippopotamus, 
down  to  those  six  Deys  of  Algiers 
who  were  successively  elected  and 
assassinated  in  the  same  afternoon 
bj  a  sensitive  population  sixty  years 
ago^  there  have  been  innumerable 
and  most  varied  evidences  of  the 
now  undoubted  axiom  that  'Hhe 
post  of  safety  is  a  private  station." 
And  if  titles  have  not  saved  the 
lives  of  their  possessors  in  those 
disagreeable  moments  through  which 
sovereigns^  like  common  people,  have 
sometimes  had  to  pass,  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  dear  tlutt  they  have 
been  more  successful  in  rendering 
their  owners  joyful  or  contented. 
The  King  of  Yvetot  is  the  only 
monarch  in  history  whose  happiness 
appears  to  have  been  incontestable ; 
and  it  will  be  admitted,  without 
discussion,  that  his  position,  especi- 
aDy  as  described  by  Stranger,  was 
exceptional,  and  cannot  be  quoted 
as  an  argument  And  yet  the  van- 
ity of  the  throne  has  always  so 
vidently  tempted  human  nature, 
that  some  of  the  best  heads  that 
men  have  owned  have'  been  carried 
away  by  the  desire  of  sitting  in 
^mine,  with  a  crown  and  sceptre. 
**  £tre  Bonaparte,  et  se  faire  Sire  ! 
t7  aq>ire  A  deseendre!  mais  non,  il 
croitmonterens'i^lantauxrois:  il 


aime  mieux  un  titre  qu'un  nom." 
AVhat  can  be  added  to  such  a  phrase 
as  this?  What  words  can  paint 
with  clearer  truth  the  folly  of  the 
pride  of  reigning  1 

Kings  persist,  however ;  they  con- 
tinue to  distribute  titles  amongst 
their  subjects,  and  to  confer  titles 
upon  themselves.  The  former  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  vigorous 
manifestations  of  local  and  indi- 
vidual pride ;  the  latter  present  an 
aggressive  form  of  the  vanity  of  na- 
tions. And  yet,  however  alike  the 
two  classes  of  appellations  may  ap- 
pear in  this  respect,  there  is  an 
enormous  difference  in  their  origin 
and  in  their  application.  No  one 
can  deny  the  validity  of  the  former, 
because  they  only  take  effect  within 
the  kingdom  of  the  sovereign  who 
concedes  them ;  but  the  latter  con-* 
cem  other  sovereigns  and  other  na- 
tions, who  may,  if  they  think  fit, 
dispute  the  titles  which  neighbour^ 
ing  rulers  may  assuma  And  this 
right  of  approbation  is  all  the  more 
indisputable  because  it  is  not  limited 
to  mere  honorific  denominations. 
It  extends  to  a  much  larger  field — 
to  the  existence  of  foreign  states  as 
well  ]  for  every  power  reserves  the 
right  of  recognising  or  of  refusing 
to  recognise  another  power,  even 
though  its  material  existence  may 
be  so  patent  as  to  need  no  recogni- 
tion— even  though,  as  Napoleon  said 
of  the  French  Bepublic  when  he 
was  negotiating  at  Campo  Formio, 
<<  it  no  more  needs  recognition  than 
the  sun  requires  to  be  recognised." 
If,  then,  this  latter  right  is,  as  we 
all  well  know,  and  as  the  authors 
on  International  Law  take  care  to 
tell  us  in  imposing  phrases,  inherent 
to  every  independent  government, 
it  follows  that  the  refusal  to  recog- 
nise the  titles  which  a  foreign 
sovereign  may  attribute  to  himself 
is  but  a  subsidiary  consequence  of 
it — ^but  a  result  of  the  higher  right 
to  disavow  the  sovereignty  itself  in 
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virtue  of  which  the  titles  have  been 
assumed.  In  principle,  as  Fhilli- 
more  observes,  "it  is  unquestion- 
ably competent  to  every  sovereign 
to  take  any  title  of  dignity  or 
authority  which  it  may  please  him 
to  adopt  or  the  nation  to  confer 
upon  him; "and  yet,as  Yattel  puts  it, 
''  as  it  would  be  absurd  in  a  little 
prince  to  take  the  name  of  king,  and 
have  himself  called  Migesty,  foreign 
nations  may  reject  this  £^cy,  and 
will  thereby  conform  to  sound 
reason  and  to  their  duty."  And  in 
another  place  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  as 
a  nation  may  confer  upon  her  con- 
ductor whatever  degree  of  authority 
and  whatever  rights  she  may  think 
proper,  she  is  equally  at  liberty  in 
regard  to  the  name,  the  title,  and 
the  honours  with  which  she  may 
choose  to  decorate  him.  .  .  •  But 
foreign  nations  are  not  bound  to 
give  way  to  the  will  of  a  sovereign 
who  assumes  a  new  title,  or  of  a 
people  who  call  their  chief  by  what 
name  they  please.  If  this  title  has 
in  it  nothing  unreasonable  or  con- 
trary to  custom,  it  is  altogether  in 
harmony  with  the  mutual  duties 
which  bind  nations  together  to  grant 
to  a  sovereign  or  a  conductor  of  a 
state  the  same  title  that  is  given  to 
him  by  his  people.  But,  if  this 
title  is  contrary  to  custom,  if  it 
implies  attributes  which  do  not 
belong  to  him  who  affects  it^  foreign 
nations  may  refuse  it  without  his 
having  reason  to  complain." 

It  was  essential  to  begin  by  this 
definition  of  the  law  (so  far  at  least 
as  there  is  any  law  at  all)  which 
exists  between  nations  on  this  ques- 
tion of  title-taking,  for  without  it 
the  position  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  follow  out.  But,  with  this 
explanation  before  our  eyes,  we 
start  from  a  clear  ground;  we  see 
that,  as  De  Martens  says,  "if,  in 
consequence  of  the  natural  equal- 
ity which  exists  between  sovereign 
states,  each  of  them  can  attribute 


to  its  chief  such  titles  as  it  may 
choose  to  confer  upon  him,  other 
states  have  the  right  to  recognise 
those  titles,  or  to  refuse  to  recog- 
nise them,  or  to  recognise  them 
only  conditionally."  And  really 
this  precautionary  reserve  becomes 
very  comprehensible  when  we  look 
into  the  history  of  sovereign  titles, 
and  discover  that  it  brings  out  the 
former  vanities  of  royalty  with  an 
unsparingness  of  precision  which 
woiUd  probably  humiliate  the  living 
members  of  the  profession  if  they 
knew  of  it.  Let  us  hope  that  they 
are  less  well  informed  than  we  are, 
and  that  they  sleep  at  night  in 
peace  under  the  soothing  influence 
of  the  conviction  that  their  various 
denominations  hcmestly  belong  to 
them. 

Now  we  can  open  out  the  books 
and  apply  ourselves  to  the  study 
of  the  first  principle  of  the  science 
of  royal  appellations,  which  is,  of 
course,  to  divide  them  solemnly  into 
classes.  These  classes  are.  Titles 
of  Dignity,  which  include  all  the 
designations  expressive  of  the  mon- 
archical position ;  Titles  of  Posses- 
sion, which  refer  to  territories  and 
dominions ;  Titles  of  Relationship, 
of  Beligion,  and  of  Courtesy.  And 
even  this  list,  sufficient  as  it  is,  is 
not  quite  complete;  for,  subsidiarily, 
there  are  titles  of  incognito,  and 
also  the  special  personal  or  de- 
scriptive surnames  which  have  been 
borne  by  so  many  chieftains  from 
Scipio  the  African  down  to  the 
present  Bed  Prince  of  Prussia. 

Titles  of  dignity  are  easy  to  com- 
prehend; they  are  made  up  ex- 
clusively of  words  which  indicate 
a  function ;  they  apply  to  any  sort 
of  titled  situation,  provided  it  be 
effective,  and  not  simply  honorary  ; 
they  are  composed  especially  of  the 
formulas  by  which  each  country 
habitually  describes  its  head  —  of 
Emperor,  King,  and  the  various 
other    epithets    assumed    by    the 
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chiefs  of  states.  And  yet»  simple  first  example  of  it,  that  Le  was 
as  this  fiist  category  of  royal  sub-  establiBhiiig  the  most  durable  of 
stantiTes  appears  to  be,  it  includes  human  gn^es,  and  that,  after  him, 
80  many  yarious  designations  of  the  earth  would  behold  more  kings 
soTcreignty  that  it  would  be  diffi-  than  the  stars  we  see  on  a  frosty 
cult  to  compose  an  absolutely  com-  night.  (Lest  the  exactness  of  this 
plete  enumeration  of  all  the  shapes  comparison  should  be  disputed,  let 
of  rolership  that  the  world  has  it  at  once  be  observed  that,  in  our 
known.  Pope  has  stood  first  so  latitude,  only  4200  stars  are  visible 
long  that  we  may  put  it  first  once  to  the  naked  eye,  and  that  there 
more,  though  it  was  not  until  the  have  been  vastly  more  kings  than 
fifth  century  that  it  became  the  that)  Hierarchically  the  next  place 
particular  attribute  of  the  Bishop  belongs  to  Grand  Duke,  a  designa- 
of  Some,  who,  so  far,  had  been  tion  which  was  first  conceived  at 
called  Summus  Pontifex:  it  ap-  Moscow,  but  which  was  acclima- 
peais  to  have  been  attributed  to  tised  in  southern  Europe  in  1569, 
him  by  the  Concile  of  Toledo  in  when  Pius  Y.  bestowed  it  on 
the  year  400.  Emperor  and  King  Cosmo  de  Medicis.  But  though 
are  both  older,  especially  the  latter;  Tuscany  was  the  first  land  to  own 
bat  Emperor  naturally  heads  the  it^  Oennany  only  has  preserved  it, 
catalogue  of  pride,  for  no  other  title  the  seven  Grand  Duchies  still  ex- 
has  stood  ao  high  in  history,  no  taut  being  all  beyond  the  Ehine. 
other  sound  brings  back  to  us  as  Then  appears  Mector,  a  name  full 
that  one  does  the  memory  of  Bome,  of  memories  of  pride  and  strife,  a 
of  Charlemagne^  of  Kapoleon.  And  name  which  tells  the  whole  history 
yet  this  very  title  disappeared  in  of  central  Europe  for  four  centuries, 
western  Europe  in  476,  and  re-  But  Elector  has  not  enjoyed  the 
mained  unknown  from  that  time  vitality  of  King;  the  seven  great 
imtil  the  new  conqueror  revived  it  Electorates  that  were  created  by  the 
on  Christmas-day  800.  It  existed  Golden  Bull  in  1356,  ''the  seven 
meanwhile  in  Constantinople,  it  is  lamps  of  the  Holy  BomanEmpire" — 
tme;  but  that  is  no  argument  in  the  which,  to  quote  Voltaire  once  more, 
case,  for  the  schismatic  Eastern  ''was  neither  holy  norEoman" — 
emperar  never  counted  in  the  Ca-  have  now  dwindled  down  to  one 
tholie  wodd.  And  tlien  we  get  to  little  shadow  of  their  former  name. 
King,  the  universal  King,  which  has  The  Prince  Bishops  of  Mayence, 
lasted  from  all  time  without  even  a  Treves,  and  Cologne,  the  Bavarian 
change  beyond  that  of  literal  trans-  Duke,  the  Chiefs  of  Saxony,  the 
lation  from  one  language  to  another;  Palatinate,  and  Brandenburg,  are 
the  rank  that  hiM  been  so  long-  represented  now,  alas,  by  the  il^ector 
lived  that  the  Badicals  must  some-  of  Hesse  Cassel !  This  is  a  &11  in- 
times  ask  themselves  with  perplexity  deed.  That  the  emperor-makers 
how  they  are  to  succeed  in  finally  of  the  middle  ages  should  (except 
ftnppiessing  so  tough  an  institution,  the  bishops)  have  ended  by  becom- 
and  must  wish  for  more  years  like  ing  kings  themselves,  was  natural 
1870,  which  proved  again  the  truth  enough  in  the  times  through  which 
of  Voltaiie's  saying  that  <'  ofiensive  they  passed ;  that  these  great  chief- 
wars  make  kings,  defensive  wars  tains  who  had  held  hereditarily  be- 
iDAke  republics."  It  has  indeed  tween  them  the  charges  of  Arch- 
heen  immensely  and  persistently  Chancellors  of  Germany,  the  Gauls, 
employed.  Its  originator  can  scarce-  and  Italy — of  Grand  Steward,  Grand 
ly  have  suspected,  when  he  set  the  Equerry,    Arch  -  Marshal,    Arch  - 
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Chamberlaini  and  Arch  -  Treasurer 
of  the  Empire — should  have  strug- 
gled higher  still,  was  but  a  conse- 
quence of  their  nature  which  was 
human,  though  Electoral ;  but  that 
the  grand  title  of  Elector,  abandoned 
by  Uie  warrior-priests  and  warrior- 
princes  who  had  borne  it  with 
savage  pride  for  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  should  be  picked  up, 
appropriated,  and  retained  by  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  is  one  of 
those  absurd  incongruities  of  history 
which  oifend  our  reason  and  revolt 
our  imagination.  We  get  next  to 
Duke,  which  ceased  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  title  under  Louis 
XIL  in  France,  and  disappeared  in 
Grermany  (except  in  Nassau)  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, with  Palatine,  Maigrave,  Bur- 
grave,  Ehingrave,  Wildgrave,  and 
Altgrave.  Landgrave  alone,  of  all 
the  old  Teutonic  titles,  is  still  kept 
up  by  the  rulers  of  Hesse  Homburg ; 
and  it  is  as  well  that  it  should  be 
preserved,  for  it  is  the  most  ancient 
of  all  the  special  German  names. 
It  was  invented  so  long  ago  as  11 30, 
by  Louis,  third  Count  of  Thuringia, 
who  adopted  it  in  order  to  distin- 
guish himself  from  the  crowd^of 
Counts  around  him.  The  idea  was 
evidently  admired  by  .his  colleagues; 
for  Thierry,  Count  of  Lower  Alsace, 
appropriated  the  same  denomination 
seven  years  afterwards,  and  Albert  of 
Hapsburg,  Count  of  Higher  Alsace, 
followed  the  example  in  1 186.  These 
were  the  three  reid  Landgraves,  the 
only  ones  that  were  recognised  as 
original  by  the  Empire;  all  the 
others  were  imitations.  Margrave 
Avas  a  more  modem  title;  it  was 
limited  to  the  four  rulers  of  the 
Marches  of  Brandenburg,  Meissen, 
Baden,  and  Moravia.  We  may  take 
Doge  next,  with  its  memories  of 
Genoa  and  Venice ;  and  Protector, 
which  Napoleon  renewed  from 
Cromwell  when  he  formed  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Ehine.  Stadtholder 
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and  Viceroy  wake  up  very  different 
recollections :  one  carries  us  to  the 
chilly  shores  of  Holland,  the  other 
to  the  bright  skies  of  Naples,  India, 
and  Peru.  Voivode,  like  Palatine, 
was  also  a  viceroy's  tiUe ;  but  the 
former  was  Sclavonic,  the  latter 
German.  Czar  we  will  look  at  by 
itself,  and  Hospodar  is  almost  the 
only  remaining  title  which  is  worth 
mentioning ;  for  we  need  not  expa- 
tiate on  the  Bans  of  the  Eastern 
Marches,  though  the  name  exists 
still  in  Croatia.  Sultan  must  be 
counted  as  Asiatic,  for  it  was  first 
adopted  by  Bijazet;  and  with  it 
comes  the  old  name  Caliph,  which 
means  *' substitute,"  and  was  origi- 
nally attributed  to  the  successors  of 
Mahomet;  but  the  Caliphates  of 
Bagdad,  Fez,  Grenada^  F^pt,  Mo- 
rocco, and  Tunis,  have  all  become 
successively  extinct,  and  their  rights 
are  concentrated  in  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  who  is  now  sole  Caliph, 
and  thereby  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  Of  Shahs  there  is  but 
one,  though  there  are  three  Ehans 
(Khiva,  Khokand,  and  Boukhara), 
two  Imauns  (Yeman  and  Muscat), 
two  Eegents  (Tripoli  and  Tunis). 
Boy,  or  Beg,  has  now  disappeared ; 
but  that  it  was  once  a  higher  name 
than  Sultan  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  preferred  to  the  latter 
by  Thogrul,  founder  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Seleuddes.  Sheikh  belongs 
particularly  to  the  Governor  of  Ma- 
dina,  and  is  otherwise  a  mere  vil- 
lage chieftain's  name.  Pasha  is  now 
replaced  in  Egypt  by  Khedive. 
And  there  wtf  may  end  the  hst, 
though  it  is  very  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted. It  may,  however,  be  as 
well  to  aUude  to  Emir,  and  to  add 
that,  strictly,  it  is  a  description,  not 
a  title :  it  is  the  name  borne  by  the 
descendants  of  the  Prophet,  who 
are  found  in  every  class  of  Arab 
and  Turkish  society,  particularly 
amongst  the  beggars.  The  pecu- 
liarity about  their  situation  Ib,  that 
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to  be  an*Emir  because  your  father 
was  one  is  considered  to  be  very  in- 
sufficient evidence  of  your  right  to 
claim  the  rank;  to  be  so  in  virtue 
of  your  mother  is  infinitely  more 
conclusive;  but  to  be  so  on  both 
sides,  is  altogether  satisfactory.  The 
one  privilege  of  Emirs  is,  that  they 
aze  the  only  people  who  can  wear 
green  turbans  ;  and  as  the  Sultan — 
although  he  is  now  Caliph — ^is  not 
of  the  blood  of  the  Prophet,  such 
of  his  Ministers  as  are  iSnirs  cour- 
teously abstain  from  green  in  his. 
presence,  so  as  not  to  remind  him 
of  his  inferiority.  Emir  has,  how- 
ever, been  sometimes  deviated  from 
its  true  meaning,  and  has  been  ap- 
plied as  a  matmal  title  to  people 
in  authority ;  for  instance,  Abd-el- 
Kader  took  it,  though  he  was  but  a 
simple  Sheikh. 

This  enumeration  of   the    best 
known  amongst  the  titles  of  dignity 
is,  however,  of  but  small  interest 
That  certain  names  should  exist  in 
certain  countries  as  designations  of 
their  leader,  is  a  fact  which  we  may 
regard  as  historical  or  geographical 
or  linguistic,  according  to  our  fan- 
cies :  the  real  essence  of  the  matter 
is  not  there ;  it  lies,  from  the  point 
of  view  where  we  are  placing  our- 
selves here,  in  the  degree  of  right 
which  each  sovereign  has  to  bear 
and  hold  the  title  which  he  may 
select    The  history  of  the  assump- 
tion of  new  titles  is  a  very  large  one : 
it  includes  a  singular  variety  of  ex- 
tensions,    augmentations,    adapta- 
tions, and  usurpations — so  many,  in- 
deed, that  they  cannot  all  be  counted. 
History  is  full  of  battles  which  have 
been  fought  for  titles ;  and  though 
ve  have  grown  so  careless  about 
them  now  that  we  allow  monarchs 
to  change  their  names  pretty  nearly 
as  they  please,  the  process  was  not 
Boeasyin  former  times.  When  Chris- 
tina of  Sweden  had  herself  crowned 
iirin^(notQueen)noserious  objection 
was  made,  because  the  matter  was 


regarded  by  the  powers  as  local  and 
exceptional ;  just  as  nobody  said  a 
word  when  Madame  de  Gu^briant 
wasappointed  Ambassador  of  France, 
when  the  Countess  of   Pembroke 
served  as  Sheriff  of  Westmoreland, 
and  when  the  Shah  of  Persia  sent 
a  feminine  negotiator  to  make  peace 
for  him  with  the  Grand  Seigneur. 
But  in  cases  of  male  nominations  to 
new  titles,  governments  used  to  be 
less  courteous  and  more  exacting.   It 
is  only  of  late  years  that  they  have 
grown  indifferent,  luckily  for  the 
five  empires  and  the  five  kingdoms 
which  have  sprung  up  this  century, 
and  which  have  consequently  been 
received  with  a  bland   politeness 
which  showed  that  they  provoked 
no  emotion  (with  the  one  exception 
of  the  first  Napoleon).     The  last 
two  great  king-makings,  in  1806  and 
1815,  were  effected  by  the  masters 
of  Europe,  and  therefore  could  pro- 
voke no  hostility ;  but  the  isolated 
cases  of  Brazil,  of  Louis  Philippe,  of 
Napoleon  III.,  of  Italy  and  Mexico, 
were  all  of  the  very  kind  which 
used  to  cause  bitter  opposition  in 
other  days,  and  yet  not  a  word  was 
said  about  them,  other  than — ''Cer- 
tainly— just  as  you  please ;  we  are  aU 
quite    content"      The  same  calm 
silence  reigned  when  the  empire  of 
Germany  shrivelled  into  Austria; 
when  the  chie£s  of  Saxony,  Wurtem- 
berg,  and  Bavaria    put    on    royal 
crowns;   when  Baden  and  Hesse 
Darmstadt  became  Grand  Duchies. 
No  one  raised  a  finger  then,  and  it 
was  considered  to  be  quite  natural 
that  the  Congress  of  Vienna  should 
confirm  those  changes,  should  add 
Hanover  to  the  list  of  thrones,  and 
Mecklenburg  to  the  Duchies,  and 
should  bestow  the  title  of  King  of 
Poland  on  the  Czar.     But  notwith- 
standing   this   generous    liberality 
of  disposition,  the  plenipotentiaries 
of   Europe  refused   to  grant   the 
prayer  of  that   insatiable  Elector 
of  Hesse  Cassel,  who,  not  content 
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with  the  new  Electorate  that  he  had  (which  was  bonowed  from  the  Greek 

invented  ten  years  before,  came  up  Emperors),  Great  Lord,  QrandDoke, 

again  respectfully  and  said,  '^ Please,  and  Czar.    This  last  designation  was 

gentlemen,  do  let  me  be  a  king  too,  an.  old  one :  it  was*  first  given  to 

like  my  neighbours."     At  Aix-la-  Duke  Wladimir,  who  died  in  1125, 

Ghapelle,  in  October  1818,  they  re-  and  some  of  his  successors  partially 

jected  his  pitiful  demand,  and,  at  retained  it ;  but,  all  the  same,  the 

the  same  time,  they  once  more  pro-  Bussian  rulers  continued  to  be  called 

claimed  the  right  of  every  power  to  Grand  Dukes  till  the  sixteenth  cen- 

exercise  supervision  over  the  titles  tury.    In  1547,  Ivan  II.  was  crown- 

of  the  others.     This  is  how  they  ed  as  Czar  of  Moscow,  and  that 

answered  that  lamentable  Elector :  title  was  retained  until,  after  the 

^'Les  Cabinets  declarentque,attendu  conquest  of  Little  Russia  and  Smo- 

que  lademandedeS.A.RrElecteur  lensk,  they  became  Czars  of  All 

de  Hesse  n'est  justifi^e  par  aucun  the  Bussias  (Great,  Little,   New, 

motif  sufiQsanty  il  n'y  a  rieu  qui  Black,  Bed,  White,  and  Southern 

puLBse  les   engager  k  y  satisfaire.  Bussias).     During  the  next  century 

Les  Cabinets    prennent  en  mime  they  b^|an  to  call  themselves  Im- 

temps  Tengagement   de  ne  recon-  perator,  in  the  Latin  translations 

naitre,  k  I'avenir,  aucun  changement  of  tho  documents  which  they  ad- 

ni  dans  les  titres  des  souverains  dressed    to    other     powers.      The 

ni  dans  ceux  des  princes  de  leurs  Emperor  of  Germany,  Leopold  L, 

maisons,  sans  en  §tre  pi^alablement  was,  however,  so  offended  by  this 

convenus  entre  eux."  assumption  of  a  title  which  he  oon- 

This  example  shows  that,  after  sidered  to  be  his  personal  monopoly, 
all,  the  line  really  is  drawn  some-  that  he  wrote  to  Peter,  in  1687,  to 
where  even  now;  and  that,  notwith-  declare  that  he  would  send  back  all 
standing  the  degenerated  principles  letters  containing  this  most  repro- 
of our  epoch,it  is  not  yet  possible  for  hensibly  presumptuous  audacity, 
everybody  to  create  himself  a  king.  Peter,  however,  persisted ;  and  in 
But  to  obtain  a  clearer  idea  of  the  1721,  after  his  victory  at  Pultava 
trouble  there  was  in  former  times  to  over  Charles  XIL,  the  title  of  Em- 
get  leave  to  change  a  title,  we  must  peror  of  All  the  Bussias  was  offi- 
go  back' to  the  establishment  of  the  dally  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  and  still  more,  Bussian  Senate  and  the  Holy  Synod, 
to  the  assumption  of  the  style  of  Queen  Anne  of  England  immediate- 
Emperor  by  the  Czar  of  Bussia.  ly  recognised  the  new  appellation, 
When  Frederic  III.  appointed  him-  and  called  Peter  by  the  name  of 
self  king,  he  asked  leave  privately  Emperor,  in  a  letter  which  she  wrote 
from  the  Emperor  beforehand,  (how  to  him  that  same  yeai^  with  her 
little  that  iSnperor  knew  what  a  excuses  for  an  attack  which  had 
serpent  he  was  wanning  in  his  been  made  on  the  Bussian  envoy 
bosom  !)  and  consequently  got  re-  in  London.  Prussia  also,  of  course, 
cognised  without  much  trouble  by  acquiesced  in  the  change,  for  her 
the  other  powers.  But  the  Bussian  own  royalty  was  too  recent  to  allow 
story  is  far  more  complicated  :  it  her  to  make  difficulties  with  others, 
is  tjie  best  example  we  possess  of  Sweden  followed  in  1723;  Venice 
the  contentions  which  once  existed  in  1726;  Denmark  in  1732  ;  Turkey 
about  titles;  it  is  therefore  worth  engaged  in  1741  to  give  the  title 
telling  in  some  detail.  of  Empress  to  Elizabeth,  who  had 

The  original  denominations  of  the  just  become  Czarina ;  even  the  'Eon- 

Muscovite  sovereign  were  Autocrat  peror  of  Germany  recognieed  the 
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Eussian  empire  in  1744.  Finally, 
the  Courts  of  Fiance  and  Spain  con- 
sented, in  1745,  to  treat  Elizabeth 
as  Empress,  on  condition  of  receiv- 
ing a  leUre  reveracUef  stipulating 
that  the  Imperial  title  should  cause 
no  change  in  the  ceremonial  then 
existing  between  the  two  Courts. 
Bat  when  Peter  III.  succeeded  to 
Elizabeth  in  January  1762,  France 
wrote  to  him  simply  as  Migest^ 
Czarienne,  and  claimed  another 
reuenale  before  she  would  call  him 
Emperor.  A  curious  correspondence 
took  place  between  the  Russian  am- 
bassador at  Veisailles  and  the  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  but  the 
Bttssian  Government  gave  way  and 
granted  the  rivermde.  The  same 
difiScolty  arose  again  six  months 
later  when  Catherine  took  the  place 
of  Peter,  for  France  then  claimed  a 
third  r^t^»va/0.  Catherine  was  not 
the  woman  to  stand  this  sort  of 
wonj;  but  even  she  yielded  some- 
what to  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and 
authorised  her  Minister  Gallitzin  to 
communicate  the  following  declara- 
tion to  all  the  ambassadors  resident 
at  8t  Petersburg:  <<The  title  of 
Imperial  which  Peter  the  Great,  of 
prions  memory,  took,  or  rather  re- 
Bewed,  for  himself  and  his  succes- 
aon,  has  long  been  the  property  of 
both  the  Sovereigns  and  ihe  crown 
and  monarchy  of  All  the  Euasias. 
Her  Imperial  Magesty  considers  that 
it  would  be  contrary  to  the  stability 
of  this  principle  to  renew  the  rSver- 
9ales  which  were  given  when  this 
title  was  first  recognised.  Conform- 
ably with  this  sentiment,  her  Im- 
perial Majesty  orders  the  Minister  to 
loake  this  general  declaration,  that 
the  title  of  Imperial  having  been 
once  attached  to  the  crown  and 
monarchy  of  Russia,  and  perpetuated 
daring  several  years  and  successions, 
neither  she  nor  her  successors  for 
6vercan  renew  the  reversales;  and, 
atill  less,  keep  up  any  correspon- 
dence with  powers  who  refuse  to 


recognise  the  Imperial  title  in  the 
person  of  the  Sovereigns  of  All  the 
Bussias,  as  well  as  in  their  crown 
and  monarchy.  And  in  order  that 
this  declaration  may  put  an  end, 
once  for  all,  to  any  difficulties  in  a 
matter  where  none  ought  to  exist, 
her  Imperial  Majesty,  respecting  the 
declaration  of  Peter  the  Great,  de- 
clares that  the  title  of  Imperial  shall 
introduce  no  change  in  the  cere- 
monial employed  between  the  Courts, 
which  shall  remain  on  its  former 
footing.— Moscow,  21st  Nov.  1762." 
The  French  Court  considered  this 
declaration  to  be  far  too  haughty ;  so 
it  put  in  the  following  counter-de- 
claration, which  expresses,  in  singu- 
larly clear  language,  the  theory  then 
existing :  "  Titles  are  nothing  by 
themselves.  They  are  only  real  pro- 
vided they  are  recognised ;  and  their 
value  depends  on  the  idea  which  is 
attached  to  them,  and  on  the  extent 
which  is  accorded  to  them,  by  those 
who  have  the  right  to  admit  them, 
to  reject  them,  or  to  limit  them. 
Sovereigns  cannot  attribute  titles  to 
themselves  by  their  own  choice ; 
the  consent  of  their  subjects  does 
not  suffice — ^that  of  other  powers  is 
necessary ;  and  every  Crown  being 
free  to  recogniae  or  to  reject  a  new 
title,  may  fdso  admit  it  with  the 
modifications  and  conditions  which 
may  satisfy  it  According  to  this 
principle,  Peter  the  First  and  his 
successors,  down  to  the  Empress 
Elizabeth,  have  never  been  known 
in  France  otherwise  than  by  the 
name  of  Czar.  That  princess  was 
the  first  to  whom  the  king  granted 
the  Imperial  title;  but  on  the  ex- 
press condition  that  this  title  should 
in  no  way  prejudice  the  ceremonial 
employed  between  the  two  Courts. 
.  .  .  Hie  king,  animated  by  the 
same  sentiments  toward  the  Em- 
press Catherine,  does  not  hesitate  to 
grant  the  title  of  Imperial; .  .  .  but 
if  any  pretension  were  ever  raised 
contrary  to  the  usages    constantly 
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followed  as  to  rank  and  precedence 
between  the  two  Courts,  from  that 
moment  the  Crown  of  France,  by  a 
just  reciprocity,  would  resume  the 
former  style,  and  would  cease  to  give 
the  Imperial  title  to  that  of  Eussia.'' 
Charles  IIL  of  Spain  put  in  an 
analogous  counter-declaration  at  the 
same  moment,  and  then  the  matter 
dropped,  after  forty-one  years  of  dis- 
cussion. 

We  can  now  go  on  from  titles  of 
Dignity  to  titles  of  Possession,  which 
comprise,  as  their  name  indicates, 
the  list  of  all  the  states  and  territo- 
ries which  the  sovereign  may  pos- 
sess, including  not  oiJy  his  real 
possessions,  but  also  his  fictive  or 
usurped  ones.  The  consequence  used 
to  be,  that  monarchs  made  up  such 
tremendous  catalogues  of  the  lands 
they  governed,  and  swelled  them 
wiUi  so  many  countries  that  had 
never  belonged  to  them  at  all,  that 
their  full-length  enumeration  be- 
came interminable :  in  order,  there- 
fore, to  avoid  pages  of  useless  writ- 
ing, the  chancelleries  cunningly  in- 
vented three  sorts  of  titles  of  pos- 
session: the  Grand  Titre,  the 
Moyen  Titre,  and  the  Petit  Titre. 
When  the  King  of  Sardinia,  who 
was  very  rich  in  self-attributed  do- 
minions, was  described  in  all  his 
detail  as  King  of  Cyprus,  Sicily, 
and  Jerusalem ;  Duke,  Prince,  Mar- 
quis, Count,  Baron,  and  Seigneur  of 
forty-seven  other  districts,  ti^e  table 
was  so  lengthy  that  one  can  under- 
stand that  it  was  skipped  over 
whenever  etiquette  allowed  the 
substitution  of  a  somewhat  shorter 
designation.  The  King  of  Naples 
was  in  an  analogous  condition,  and 
he  also  claimed  to  be  Sovereign  of 
Jerusalem,  as  the  English  King  pro- 
fessed to  be  King  of  France.  In 
treaties  and  officifli  documents,  all 
these  pretended  titles  were  resolutely 
inscribed;  ambassadors  who  were 
negotiating  peace  would  have  ratJier 
gone  to  war  again  than  have  con- 


sented to  leave  oiit  one  single  ray 
of  their  masters'  glory:  so,  as  it 
generally  happened  tbat  two  or 
more  monarchs  claimed  the  same 
title  in  the  same  document  (almost 
every  prince  professing  to  be  sove- 
reign of  all  or  part  of  the  dominions 
of  every  other),  it  became  usual  to 
insert  a  clause  of  non  prcBJudicando^ 
in  order  to  stipulate  that,  no  matter 
what  were  the  titles  claimed  by  any- 
body, nobody  admitted  them,  and 
that  they  were  simply  left  in  for 
ornament  and  the  satisfaction  of 
the  claimer.  K  Ghorrum  Shah,  the 
fifth  Mogul  £mperor  of  Delhi,  had 
signed  a  treaty  with  a  European 
state,  and  had  described  himself  by 
his  special  denomination  of  Shah 
Jehan  or  King  of  the  World — 
which  is  the  latest  title  of  posses- 
sion yet  assumed  by  any  sovereign 
•—the  other  side  would  have  let  him 
do  it  without  asking  for  a  rSversale^ 
but  they  would  have  shielded  their 
reservation  behind  a  nan  prcsfudt- 
eando.  The  Titre  Moyen,  which 
grew  to  be  generally  used  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  vras 
made  up  of  sub-dignities,  omitting 
nearly  all  the  territorial  titles.  The 
Petit  Titre  simply  designates  the 
sovereign  by  the  short  appellation 
by  which  he  is  usually  known,  and 
which  is  always  tlie  highest  that  he 
owns. 

Titles  of  Belationship  do  not  im- 
ply family  connection  between  the 
monarchs  who  employ  them.  Other 
people  cannot  say  son  or  cousin 
to  anybody  but  their  own  or  their 
uncle's  child;  but  sovereigns  use 
these  words  in  a  special  meaning : 
they  employ  them  to  designate  po- 
Htical  or  religious  situations,  or  to 
mark  equalities  or  inequalities  of 
rank.  All  Catholic  princes  give  to 
the  Pope  the  title  of  Holy  Father, 
or  Venerable  Father,  and  denomi- 
ate  themselves  his  devoted  Sons ; 
in  reply  he  calls  them  "  Carissime  " 
or  ''Dilectissime  inChristofili"  £m« 
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])erors  and  Empresses,  Kings  and 
Queens,  write  to  each  ol^er  as 
"Fr^re"  and  "Soeur";  reigning 
Grand  Dukes,  and  that  irrepressihle 
Elector  who  lives  at  Cassel,  also 
enjoy  this  fraternal  privilege;  but 
sovereigns  who  do  not  possess  royal 
honours  are  only  entitled  to  be 
called  Cousins.  Even  Godfather 
and  Godmother  have  been  employed 
in  Germany  as  forms  of  royal  cour- 
tesy; they  served  there  a  good  deal 
at  one  time,  and  not  solely  as  mere 
formulas  of  politeness,  but  as  politi- 
cal realities  too ;  for  it  was  not  at 
all  unusual  to  see  a  town,  particu- 
larly a  Hanse  town,  included  as  an 
Itre  moral  amongst  the  sponsors  of  a 
prince :  Hamburg  and  Dantzic  were 
several  times  God-mamma  in  this 
fashion.  All  this  is  a  very  droll 
shape  of  vanity,  and  there  is  a  superb 
moral  to  be  drawn  from  it;  but 
there  is  so  much  more  to  say  about 
other  elements  of  the  question,  that 
we  have  no  time  to  idle  on  therroad, 
and  are  forced  to  rush  on  to  the 
next  category  without  stopping  to 
learn  a  lesson  of  philosophy,  or  to 
consider  what  would  be  the  effect 
m  our  day  if  Edinburgh  or  South- 
ampton were  to  hold  a  royal  baby  at 
the  font 

Keligions  titles  include  the  special 
appellations  of  the  Pope,  and  the 
dsstinctive  adjectives  which  he  has 
granted  to  certain  European  mon- 
archs.  His  own  names  have  varied 
from  time  to  time ;  lus  present  de- 
nomination of  Holiness  has  been  re- 
stricted to  him  only  since  the  four- 
teenth century,  before  which  period 
Bishops  and  then  Kings  possessed  it 
Louis  le  Debonnaire,  and  Bela,  King 
of  Hungary,  were  both  called  '*  Your 
Holiness.^'  The  same  most  inexact 
description  was  applied  to  the  Arian 
heretic  Theodoric,  who  was  called 
"  very  pious  and  very  holy,"  by  the 
local  Concile  held  at  Eome  in  501 ; 
and  to  the  pagan  Emperors  Valer- 
ian and  Gallienus,  who  were  styled 


"  very  holy "  by  St  Denis,  Bishop 
of  Alexandria.  The  Emperors  of 
Constantinople,  though  not  recog- 
nised in  the  West,  were  "holy" 
and  "  holiness  "  amongst  their  own 
people.  And,  stranger  still  than  all. 
King  Eobert  of  France,  the  husband 
of  Bertha  and  Constance,  was  called 
by  the  very  name  which  the  Pope 
bears  now — Saint  P6re  1  When 
Holiness  was  definitely  adopted  at 
Eome,  the  earlier  denominations  of 
Paternity,  Beatitude,  Grandeur,  and 
Apostolic  Majesty,  were  all  aban- 
doned. The  other  titles  of  the 
Pope  are  older:  in  the  ninth  century 
he  was  called  Yicar  of  St  Peter^ 
and  in  the  twelfth  century  he  took 
his  present  appellation  of  Vicar  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  denomination 
of  Servant  of  the  Servants  of  God 
was  first  adopted  by  Gregory  the 
Great  The  religious  epithets  which 
have  been  bestowed  by  the  Holy 
See  on  favoured  kings  are  all 
modern.  Very  Christian  belongs 
to  France ;  Catholic  was  conferred 
on  Ferdinand  for  his  conquest  of 
the  Moors ;  Defender  of  the  Faith 
was  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment (this  is  vastly  comical)  after 
the  Pope  had  withdrawn  his  gift 
of  it  to  Heniy;  Portugal  pos- 
sesses Very  Faithful ;  Hungary  has 
Apostolic  Majesty;  and  the  Sov- 
ereign of  Poland  was  Orthodox. 
The  strangest  thing  about  these  titles 
of  religion  is,  not  that  they  should 
exist  at  all,  but  that — existing — 
monarchs,  who  are  so  fiercely  eager 
for  ornamental  names,  should  not 
use  them.  And  yet  it  is  so.  The 
Queen  of  England  and  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  are  the  only  rulers  who 
describe  themselves  by  their  reli- 
gious titles ;  the  others  simply  al- 
low these  denominations  to  be  em- 
ployed towards  them  by  foreign 
powers — or,  more  exactly,  that  is 
what  Portugal  still  does,  and  what 
France,  Spain,  and  Poland  used 
to  do  when  they  possessed  kings. 
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This  is  the  one  example  which 
exists  of  voluntary  renunciation  of 
an  honour  amongst  sovereigns. 

Titles  of  Courtesy  form  one  of  the 
largest  branches  of  the  subject 
The  reverential  salutations  of  Sire, 
Majesty,  Highness,  Monseigneur, 
are  all  included  in  this  category. 
Each  of  them  has  a  history  to  itself; 
each  of  them  has  its  place  marked 
out  with  scrupulous  precision.  Sire 
was  for  a  long  time  synonymous 
with  Seigneur,  which  itself  was  not 
a  title,  but  only  the  substantive 
which  designated  the  chieftain  of  a 
district ;  and  as,  in  old  times,  every 
district  had  a  chieftain  —  ''point 
de  terre  sans  Seigneur,"  said  the  law 
— ^it  followed  that  there  were  a  good 
many  Sires  and  Seigneurs.  The 
memory  of  some  of  them  has  come 
down  to  us.  Who  has  not  heard  of 
the  Sire  de  Coucy  and  his  motto  f 
"  M  Roi,  ni  Due,  ni  Comte  ne  suis ; 
je  suis  le  Sire  de  Coucy/'  The 
Sires  de  Eohan,  de  Joinville,  de 
CnSquy,  were  others  who  left  a 
name  in  history.  The  application 
of  this  syllable  to  sovereigns  alone 
is  a  very  new  habit.  Majesty  is 
far  older ;  it  is  indeed  the  most 
ancient  of  all  the  list  of  courteous 
titles,  for  it  was  originally  assumed 
as  a  personal  adornment  by  Diocle- 
tian. Still  it  came  into  use  amongst 
our  rulers  at  a  relatively  recent 
period,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  as 
a  religious  designation  only,  as  is 
proved  by  a  letter  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.,  who,  in  1355,  addressed 
Cardinal  Colombier,  Chief  of  the 
Sacred  College,  as  Your  Majesty. 
But  shortly  afterwards,  the  Em- 
perors, who  to  that  time  had  been 
called  Serenity  and  Grace,  began  to 
entitle  themselves  Majesty;  and 
Louis  Xr.  of  France  imitated  their 
example,  the  King  of  Naples  and 
the  Duke  of  Milan  being  the  first 
foreign  princes  who  recognised  him 
by  this  name.  Still  it  was  not  uni- 
versally adopted;  it  was  regarded 


as  a  new  fashion,  and  it  had  some 
difficulty  in  making  its  way.  In 
the  treaty  of  Cambrai  n529) 
Charles  Y.  is,  however,  callea  Ma- 
jesty at  last ;  and  in  the  treaty  of 
Crespy  (1544)  he  is  denominated 
Imperial  Mt^'esty,  and  Francis  Royal 
Majesty,  this  being  the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  these  two  titles 
appeared  face  to  face.  Francis  does 
not  seem,  however,  to  have  cared 
much  about  it,  if  we  are  to  judge, 
at  least,  by  an  answer  which  he 
made  to  a  letter  which  he  got 
from  Charles,  beginning  with  two 
entire  pages  of  imperial  titles: 
his  reply  commenced,  in  studious 
contrast,  by  the  simple  sentence 
"Francis,  King  of  France,  Bour- 
geois of  Paris."  But  the  Majesty  of 
Charles  and  Francis  was  not  copied : 
other  sovereigns  continued  to  be 
called  Highness,  Magnitude,  Celsi- 
tude,  or  Altitude  (it  should  be  ob- 
served that  all  these  nouns  express 
dimension) ;  and  when  Catherine  de 
Medicis  tri^  to  get  herself  made  a 
Migesty,  like  her  father-in-law,  the 
Parliament  of  Orleans  refused  to 
authorise  it.  Henry  IIL  introduced 
the  plural  words  Their  M^'esties,  on 
his  return  firom  Poland ;  and  yet, 
notwithstanding  this,  he  was  gene- 
rally called  Highness.  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  were  simple  High- 
nesses; and  even  Charles  V.,  though 
Majesty  as  Emperor,  was  Serenity 
as  King  of  Spain.  Philip  IT.  was 
the  first  Majesty  in  the  Peninsula ; 
but  the  Emperor  Maximilian  never 
called  him  so,  and  gave  him  nothing 
but  Seronidad.  Sebastian  of  Por- 
tugal imitated  Philip  a  few  years 
afterwards,  and  adopted  the  new 
name;  J>ttt  his  immediate  succes- 
sors dropped  back  again  to  Highness. 
Henry  VIII.  was  first  called  Ma- 
jesty by  Francis  at  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth-of-Gold ;  he  liked  the  name 
and  took  it  home  with  him.  To  his 
time  the  Sovereign  of  England  had 
been    Your    Highness    and    Tour 
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Grace.  The  result  of  all  this  was 
that,  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
oentaTjy  the  kings  of  Europe 
'bad  crept  snccessively  into  Ma- 
jesty ;  but  though  they  all  claimed 
it  for  themselves,  they  did  not  all 
give  it  to  each  other.  The  Chancery 
of  the  Empire  was — as  might  have 
been  expected  in  the  face  of  such 
an  audacious  invasion  of  its  rights 
—  particularly  obstinate  about  it, 
and  refused  to  recognise  a  Majesty 
in  France  till  1648,  and  in  any  other 
State  tiU  1741  ;  to  that  date  it 
went  on  calling  all  kings  Serenities. 
Even  in  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
after  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  when 
the  Emperor  was  well  beaten,  he 
caUed  himself  His  Sacred  Caesa- 
rian Majesty,  and  described  the 
King  of  France,  his  conqueror,  as 
simply  the  Most  Serene  Christian 
King.  France  was  more  generous 
than  this;  for  she  conceded  Majesty 
to  Denmark  in  1700,  and  to  the 
then  newly  invented  King  of  Prussia 
in  1713.  There  is  perhaps  more 
vanity  in  this  story  of  the  growth 
of  Majesty  than  in  the  history  of 
any  other  of  the  titles  which  kings 
have  bestowed  upon  themselves. 

Next  to  Majesty  comes  Highness, 
which  was  originally  invented  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  Boman  Em- 
pire, when  Altitudo  first  appears; 
down  to  the  tenth  century,  however, 
it  was  mainly  employed  by  bishops, 
who,  curiously  enough,  seem  to 
have  made  a  trial  of  nearly  all  the 
lay  titles  now  in  use.  Three  cen- 
turies later  it  had  filtered  into 
Italy,  and  was  absorbed  thence 
into  Germany  under  the  guise  of 
Hoheit,  and  applied  to  sovereigns 
who  were  vassals  of  the  Empire. 
When  kings  began  to  denominate 
themselves  Majesty,  Highness  de- 
scended to  princes  and  to  sons  and 
brokers  of  sovereigns.  Philip  XL 
at  onoe  appropriated  it  for  his  chil- 
dren, who  were  the  first  Highnesses 
in  Spain;  indeed  Spanish  sovereigns 


seem  to  have  regarded  Highness  as 
having  suddenly  become  their  per- 
sonal property,  as  a  title  which  they 
alone  could  confer  on  others — for 
Philip  11.  offered  it  in  1590  to  the 
Duke  of  Mantua,  provided  the  lat- 
ter would  make  him  a  loan  of 
800,000  crowns ;  and  when  Philip 
V.  went  to  Italy  in  1702,  he  be- 
stowed the  rank  on  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany  and  the  Duke  of  Parma. 
This  investiture  did  not,  however, 
satisfy  everybody,  for  there' was  a 
certain  cur6  of  Montferrat  who  re- 
fused to  call  the  Duke  of  Mantua 
Altitudo,  on  the  ground  that  the 
name  belonged  to  God  alone ;  which 
argument  he  proved  by  quoting 
from  his  breviary  the  phrase,  '^tu 
solus  altissimus."  While  all  this 
was  going  on,  Gaston  d'Orleans, 
brother  of  Louis  XIIL,  set  the 
example  of  adding  on  Eoyal  to 
Highness;  the  nephews  and  the 
nieces  of  Louis  XIY.  did  the  same ; 
and,  encouraged  by  these  examples, 
the  Prince  de  Cond^  called  himself 
Altesse  S^r^nissime.  The  Duke  of 
Yenddme,  however,  did  not  dare 
to  do  the  same,  although  he  was 
desperately  inclined  to  ^.  Then 
Victor  Amadeus  II.  of  Savoy,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  made  themselves 
Koyal  Highnesses  like  the  others ; 
and  finally,  Altesse,  by  itself,  was 
abandoned  by  all  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  was  left  to  members  of 
collateral  branches.  In  1736,  the 
Duke  of  Holstein  Gottorp  became 
Celsitudo  Hegia,  which  would  be  an 
excellent  name  for  a  new  plant,  but 
scarcely  represents  our  present  no- 
tion of  a  princely  title.  Since  the 
beginning  of  this  century  it  has 
been  usual  to  call  all  princes  of  the 
blood  Imperial  or  Eoyal  Highnesses ; 
and  yet,  in  1816,  Louis  XVIII. 
gave  only  S^r^nissime  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans:  it  was  not  till  1825  that 
the  latter  became  Altesse  Rojale. 
The  German  Hoheit,  although  it  is 
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accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  High- 
ness, has  changed  its  character  since 
1818,  when  the  Congress  of  Aix-k- 
Chapelle  decided  that  Hoheit  should 
become  an  intermediate  title  be- 
tween Altesse  Boyale  and  Altesse 
S^r^nisidme.  Bat  notwithstanding 
this  elaboration  of  its  sense,  Ho 
heit  is  invariably  accompanied  by 
the  elevating  adjective  Kaiserliche 
or  Konigliche  when  it  is  applied  to 
princes  of  imperial  or  royal  blood. 
The  tille  of  Hoheit  alone  was  adop- 
ted in  1844  by  the  reigning  princes 
of  the  old  ducal  families  of  Ger- 
many, such  as  the  Saxon  Duchies, 
Anhalt,  Nassau,  and  Brunswick,  in 
contradistinction  to  Durchlaucht, 
which  from  that  date  has  become 
the  appellation  of  the  princes  who 
are  not  issued  from  ancient  reigning 
families,  and  of  such  subject  princes 
as  may  receive  the  gift  of  it  from 
their  sovereign.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  titles  is  real  enough : 
even  the  dictionaries  seem  to  undei^ 
stand  it,  for  they  translate  Durch- 
laucht simply  "  Highness ; "  while 
Hoheit  is  said  by  them  to  signify 
''Highness,  greatness,  grandeur,  sub- 
limity, majesty,  augustness,  and  emi- 
nence," which  is  a  good  deal  for  one 
word  to  imply,  and  for  one  prince  to 
merit.  A  third  form,  Erlaucht,  was 
granted  by  the  Diet,  in  1829,  to  the 
families  of  the  mediatised  Counts, 
in  contradistinction  to  Serene  High- 
ness which  it  had  accorded  in  1825 
to  the  fifty  mediatised  princes. 
The  word  Erlaucht  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  untranslatable ;  there 
are,  however,  people  who  say  that 
it  means  Illustriness;  perhaps  the 
easiest  way  of  rendering  it  into 
English  would  be  to  call  it  Earlship. 
We  should  be  wrong  to  laugh  too 
scornfully  at  these  refinements  of 
German  shades  of  rank,  for  there 
is  nowhere  in  the  world  a  people 
which  has  subdivided  titles  as  we 
English  have.  We  do  not  think  of 
counting  up  the  forms  which  we 


have  invented,  because  they  seem 
quite  natural  to  us  from  habit ;  but 
when  we  have  verified  the  twenty- 
seven  sorts  of  denominations  which' 
exist  in  the  British  peerage — with- 
out including  our  special  grades  of 
baronet  and  knight — we  shall  own, 
perhaps,  that  no  other  land  can 
match  our  wild  extravagance  of 
signs  of  rank.  Our  system  pos- 
sesses another  peculiarity  also  pro- 
per to  ourselves  alone  :  our  House 
of  Lords  is  the  only  senate  in  the 
world  which  is  composed  exclu- 
sively of  hereditary  peers.  In 
Spain,  Prussia^  Austria,  and  the 
other  German  states,  the  Upper 
House  is  made  up  of  three  sorts  of 
members — some  of  them  are  hered- 
itary, some  sit  in  virtue  of  the 
offices  they  hold,  others  are  nomin- 
ated by  the  sovereign.  In  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Denmark,  the  Senate 
is  elected  like  the  Lower  Chamber. 
Here,  perhaps,  our  system  has  a 
certain  merit ;  but  our  profusion  of 
graduated  differences  of  titles  is  of 
no  possible  use  except  to  puzzle 
foreigners.  We  have,  proportion- 
ately, almost  as  many  of  them  as  of 
family  names,  in  which  we  are  no- 
toriously the  best-provided  people 
of  the  old  continent,  for  in  Eng- 
land only  we  have  40,000  of 
them,  or  a  rough  average  of  one 
name  for  every  five  hundred  indi- 
viduals. We  have  carried  this 
adoring  love  of  variety  of  names 
and  titles  even  into  our  army,  where 
we  have  created  five  kinds  of  rank 
altogether  irrespective  of  military 
grades  properly  so  called ;  our  army 
rank  may  be  regimental  (substan- 
tive), brevet,  local,  temporary,  or 
honorary,  and  we  might  idmost  add 
"  relative  "  to  this  absurd  list,  which 
no  other  nation  can  understtmd.  In 
our  navy,  at  all  events,  rank  is  rank; 
there  our  officers  are  in  reality  what 
they  say  they  are.  The  French 
have  five  tiers  of  nobility,  like 
ourselves;    but    each  member  of 
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the  fiye  categories  puts  simple 
MoDsiear  before  his  name,  with 
no  addition  of  coniteoos  flatter- 
ies like  Grace,  Most  Hononrable, 
or  Bight  Hononrable  —  with  no 
Lady  Mary,  Lord  John,  or  Lady 
John.  Even  before  1789  there 
were  only  eight  sorts  of  nobility  in 
Fiance:  1.  The  King;  2.  Noblesse 
eouronnSe^  which  incladed  solely 
the  princes  of  the  blood;  3.  No- 
hUsse  de  race,  or  nohlesse  cP^pSe^ 
which  was  hereditarily  transmitted 
fiom  fiither  to  son ;  4.  Noblesse  par 
UMreSy  which  was  conferred  by  the 
king;  5.  Noblesse  dofflce^  or  de 
robCf  which  was  obtained  by  ap- 
pcuntment  to  certain  judicial  offices ; 
6.  Noblesse  de  docker,  which  grew 
ap  in  the  provinces  by  holdiug  the 
post  of  mayor  or  Schemn/  7.  No- 
hlesse  de  eoutume,  which  was  trans- 
mitted by  a  mother  to  her  children, 
even  if  their  father  were  not  noble ; 
8.  Noblesse  bdiarde.  There  was 
also  a  ninth  sort,  called  nobJesse  de 
finance,  which  was  considered  un- 
worthy to  be  included  in  the  list, 
because  it  was  bought  for  money. 
All  this  has  disappeared  now ;  the 
noblesse  de  race  (done  continues  to 
exist  as  a  purely  personal  possession, 
onrecognised  politically. 

After  this  parenthesis  about 
Fiench  and  English  titles,  we  can 
go  back  to  Prince,  which  occupies  a 
position  by  itself .  It  means ''first;" 
and  the  consequence  of  its  meaning 
bas  naturally  been  that  there  have 
been  piinces  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
Boman  Princes  of  the  Senate,  from 
the  two  adopted  sons  of  Augustus 
Cieaarwhom  he  appointed  "  Winces 
of  the  young  men,"  from  the  Prince 
of  the  Apostles  and  the  Princes  of 
the  Church,  to  the  Prince  of  Door- 
keepers (Princeps  apparitorum)  who 
kept  the  gate  of  the  French  Par- 
liament In  the  early  times  of  the 
French  monarchy  the  bishops,  dukes, 
and  counts  were  all  called  Princes ; 
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but  there  were  no  bom  princes 
then,  for  in  those  days  relation- 
ship gave  no  rank,  even  to  the  sons 
of  kmgs.  Under  Charles  YI.  the 
title  of  Prince  belonged  only  to 
kings  and  dukes,  and  to  the  seign- 
eurs of  such  lands  as  composed  a 
principality.  Christine  de  Pisan, 
in  her  '  Cit^  des  Dames,'  says : 
''En  diyerses  seigneuries  sont  de- 
meurantes  plusieurs  puissantes 
dames,  ^i  comme  baronesses  et 
grand-teniennes,  qui  pourtant  ne 
sont  appel^s  Princesses,  lequel  nom 
de  Pnncesse  n'affiert  6tre  dit  que 
des  Emperi^res,  des  Boynes,  et  des 
Duchesses,  si  ce  n*est  aux  femmes 
de  ceux  qui,  k  cause  de  leurs  terres, 
sont  appel^  Prince  par  le  droit 
nom  du  lieu."  It  was  only  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  under  Charles  YII. 
and  Louis  XL,  that  the  position  and 
prerogatives  of  members  of  the  royal 
family  were  detennined ;  it  was 
then  that  the  name  Princes  of  Ihe 
Blood  was  first  invented.  Henry 
IIL  confirmed  their  status  by  an 
ordinance  in  1576,  and  Louis  XIY. 
defined  their  powers  with  precision 
in  his  edict  of  1711.  Loyseau,  who  * 
wrote  in  the  time  of  Heniy  lY., 
confirms  the  modem  date  of  royal 
princes  when  he  says,  'Ml  n'y  a  pas 
longtems  que  les  males  issus  de  nos 
rois  se  qualifient  Prince  en  vertu 
de  leur  extraction."  In  Gennany 
none  but  the  members  of  sovereign 
houses  are  called  Prinz ;  subjects 
who  have  been  raised  to  princely 
rank  are  denominated  Fiirst,  the 
latter  title  being  the  special  designa- 
tion of  "  principalities  of  erection." 
Thus  Prmce  Bismarck  bears  upon 
his  cards  "Fiirst  von  Bismarck, 
Eander  des  Doutschen  Beiches." 
He  is  not  "Prinz"  in  Germany; 
and  it  may  be  added  that  his  rank 
of  Furst  is  inferior  to  Duke  (Her- 
zog),  which  comes  in  between  the 
two  sorts  of  Princes. 
Monseigneur,   which    once   was 
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copiously  employed^  is  almost  for- 
gotten as  a  royal  title ;  the  last  lay 
peisonage  who  bore  it  was  Prince 
JSfapoleon:  it  now  belongs  ezdosiye- 
ly  to  prelates,  who,  since  Kichelien 
adopted  it^  have  ceased  to  be  ad- 
dressed (as  they  used  to  be)    as 
"  B^y^rendissime  P6re  en   Pieu." 
Originally  Monseignenr  was  an  at- 
tribute of  the  Dauphin ;  but  it  was 
applied  as  a  distinctive  appellation 
to  nobody  but  the  Grand  Dauphin, 
son  of  Louis  XIY.     Padischah  can 
hardly  be  omitted  from  the  list, 
though  in  its  Eastern  sense  it  is 
rather  a  title  of  dignity  than  of 
courtesy.      In  Europe,  however,  it 
became  known  in  the  latter  char- 
acter, as  a  formula  of  politeness  ac- 
corded by  the  Sultan  to  the  King 
of  France,  and,  at  a  later  period,  to 
the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Eus- 
sia.      Ab  this  has  taken  us  back 
again  to  Turkey,  it  will  be  as  well 
to  -profit  by  the  opportunity  and 
to  mention,  though  it  is  not  quite 
in  place,  that  Mahomet  II.  was  the 
first  Turkish    monarch    who    was 
called  by  Europeans  the    Grand- 
Turk.     The  Sultan  of  Cappadocia 
was  spoken  of   by  Monstrelet  as 
the  lAttle-Turk;   but  though  the 
smaller  Turk  was  soon   afterward 
absorbed  by  the  larger,  and  though 
all  comparison  between  them  was 
therefore  at  an  end,  the  superlative 
denomination  continued  to  exist  as 
the  property  of  the  ruler  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

Excellency,  which  at  present  is 
the  property  of  Ministers,  of  Am- 
bassadors, and  of  everybody  who 
goes  to  i^aples,  formerly  belonged 
to  Kings  alone.  Henry  IV.  con- 
ferred it  for  the  first  time  on  an 
ambassador  when  he  gave  it  to  the 
Duke  de  Nevers,  his  representative 
at  Eome.  It  was  then  generally 
adopted  for  foreign  envoys,  but 
Monarchies  at  first  refused  it  to 
the  representatives   of   Eepublics. 


Venice  succeeded,  however,  in  ob- 
taining it  for  her  diplomatic  agents 
in  1636,  after  much  intriguing;  and 
since  .that  date  it  has  been  universaL 
It  is  given,  too,  in  Germany,  to  In- 
timate and  Actual  Privy  Council- 
lors, to  Field-Marshals,  and  to  some 
other  functionaries. 

Eminence  was  reserved  to  Car- 
dinals by  a  Bull  of  Urban  YIIL,  in 
1630  ;  till  that  time  they  had  been 
Most  Illustrious  and  MostKeverend. 
The  knights  of  Malta  called  their 
Grand  Master  "  Eminence  S^r^nis- 
sime ;"  the  Ecclesiastical  Electors  of 
Germany  were  also  Eminences. 

In  addition  to  these  distinctive 
appellations,  there  is  a  formula 
which  is  employed  by  a  good  many 
sovereigns  when  speaking  of  them- 
selves, and  which,  though  not  a  title, 
belongs  most  evidently  to  the  family  . 
of  royal  designations.  Kings  ire- 
quently  assert  that  they  hold  their 
crown  "  by  the  grace  of  God."  Ori- 
ginally this  phrase  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  theory  now  known  as 
Divine  Bight;  for  the  latter  is  alto- 
gether modem,  while  the  words  in 
question  were  employed  by  bishops 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  by  certain 
monarchs  from  the  tenth  centuiy, 
when  some  of  them  described  them- 
selves as  holding  power  '^by  the 
grace  of  God  and  of  the  Holy  Apos- 
tolic Se&"  The  true  meaning  of 
the  statement  was  probably  to  in- 
dicate the  subservience  of  sover- 
eigns to  the  Pope,  who  was  then 
the  generally  accepted  king-maker. 
These  were  the  days  when  Silvester 

II.  ndsed  Hungary  to  a  kingdom  in 
favour  of  Saint  Stephen,  the  first 
sovereign  of  the  house  of  Arpad ; 
when  Popes  Eugene  and  Alexander 

III.  confirmed  Alfonso  in  the  rank 
of  King  of  Portugal,  which  had 
been  offered  to  him  by  his  army ; 
when  Innocent  IL  invested  Roger 
as  King  of  Sicily.  All  this  shows 
distincUy  that  "the  grace  of  the 
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Holy  Apostolic  See  "  waa  a  reality 
on  earth ;  but  it  had  nothing  at  aU 
to  do  with  droit  dwifiy  which  is  a 
very  different  institution,  scarcely  a 
couple  of  centuries  old«  The  Eoman 
emperors  never  heard  of  it;  they 
held  their  place  from  the  soldiers  or 
the  people.  Even  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tory,  the  l^psts  of  Bologna  admit- 
ted no  other  source  of  royalty  than 
the  vox  populi:  they  said,  "  By  the 
regia  law  which  constituted  the 
empire,  the  people  has  transferred 
its  own  power  to  the  prince."  And 
yet  the  idea  of  a  religious  source 
of  political  authority  would  seem 
to  have  assumed  a  vague  uncertain 
form  after  Pepin  set  the  example, 
in  752,  of  asking  for  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  Church.  But  the  theory 
of  Divine  Eight,  in  its  present  sense, 
is  altogether  new.  It  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  been  invented  in  England 
in  Charles  XL's  time,  by  Filmer;  for 
he  was  the  first  to  argue  that  heredi- 
tary monarchy,  by  order  of  primo- 
geniture, is  the  only  government  in 
conformity  with  the  will  of  God — 
that  it  is  a  divine  institution — that 
no  contrary  right  can  be  invoked 
against  a  prince  whe  possesses 
power  '^  Dei  gratis."  Bossuet  took 
up  the  idea  with  enthusiasm,  and 
defended  it  with  brilliancy.  It  was, 
indeed,  natural  that  he  should  do 
so,  for  it  just  fitted  in  with  the  atti- 
tude of  homage  which  he  assumed 
toward  his  royal  master ;  but  even 
he  could  not  give  it  durability;  and 
it  has  so  died  out  in  our  time,  that 
it  is  almost  surprising  to  see  both 
Guizot  and  Macaulay  taJke  the  trouble 
to  seriously  attack  it.  The  former 
defined  it  with  exactness  when  he 
said :  ^  This  is  the  formula  of  a  power 
from  which  the  people  must  support 
ererything,  and  which  cannot  dis- 
appear, however  mad  and  incapable 
it  may  be ;  of  a  power  which  pre- 
tends to  be  above  all  rights,  to  be 
imprescriptible,  and  which  would 


remain  inviolable  if  all  other  rights 
were  violated."  And  yet  this  power 
— so  thorough,  so  independent  of 
control — ^has  contributed  scarcely 
anything  to  royal  titles.  The  details 
which  have  been  given  here  of  the 
origin  of  the  present  appellations 
borne  by  sovereigns,  show  that  those 
appellations  are,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  anterior  to  Divine  Eight; 
indeed,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if 
monarchs  left  off  inventing  new 
denominations  for  themselves  when 
they  woke  up  to  the  satisfying 
notion  that  they  were  the  elect  of 
Heaven.  If  so,  they  acted  logically ; 
for  it  would  palpably  be  useless,  and 
perhaps,  indeed,  irreverent,  to  con- 
tinue to  add  adorning  names  to 
rulers  whose  sceptre  has  ceased  to 
be  bestowed  upon  them  by  hu- 
man hands.  So  long  as  kings  made 
themselves,  or  so  long  as  their  sub- 
jects made  them,  ^he  mutiplication 
of  fresh  titles  was  but  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  vanity  of  both. 
When  kings  imagined  that  they 
were  direct  delegates. from  on  High, 
they  respectfully  suspended  further 
earthly  omamentings  of  their  ofi&ce. 
Now  that  they  are  relapsing  to  hu- 
man origin  once  more,  they  will 
perhaps  begin  again  to  coin  titles 
for  themselves;  and  the  day  may 
come  when  Eoyal  Highness  will 
fade  away  and  be  replaced  by  Splen- 
did Brilliancy,  Inconceivable  Su- 
perbness,  or  Extreme  Enormity,  and 
when  kings  will  be  deferentially 
addressed  as  your  Stupendousness, 
your  Vast  Infinity,  or  your  Supreme 
Excessiveness.  If  so,  Sire  and  Ma- 
jesty will,  of  course,  descend  to 
Dukesy  Peers'  daughters  will  grow 
into  Serene  Princesses,  and  the 
lower  classes  generally  will  become 
Baronets.  Thai  is  what  is  under- 
stood by  "  progress." 

Sobriquets  which  indicate  a  per- 
sonal peculiarity  constitute  the  last 
category  of  royal  appellations;  and 
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really  they  have  a  special  use  in 
history,  inasmuch  as  they  generally 
transmit  to  ns  a  tolerably  exact  idea 
of  the  moral  or  physical  peculiari- 
ties of  the  sovereign  to  whom  they 
were  attributed.  Of  course  no  di- 
plomatic writer  who  respects  either 
his  subject  or  himself  would  conde- 
scend to  class  them  amongst  royal 
titles ;  but^  in  fact,  they  are  infin- 
itely more  useful  to  us,  practically, 
than  the  more  serious  appellations 
which  the  authors  cherish.  Chil- 
dren read  with  curious  interest  the 
names  which  tell  them  of  the  long 
hands  of  Artaxerxes,  of  the  red 
beards  of  the  Barbarossas,  of  the 
long  hair  of  the  Norwegian  Harold, 
of  the  short  legs  of  Robert  Gourte- 
cuisse,  of  the  poverty  of  John 
Lackland.  These  details  do  not 
fade  away — ^they  rest  solidly  in  our 
memory;  and,  humiliating  as  it  may 
have  been  for  kings  to  have  received 
denominations  so  utterly  unworthy 
of  their  grandeur,  those  names  now 
serve  as  sign-posts  in  the  history  of 
their  period.  They  remain  and  will 
go  on  remaining — ^nobody  will  for- 
get them ;  but  the  same  eannot  cer* 
tainly  be  said  of  the  other  designa- 
tions which  have  been  mentioned 
here.  All  Frenchmen,  without  ex- 
ception, know  that  Henri  Quatre 
was  the  Boi  Yert-Galant,  and  can 
tell  the  reason  why;  but  scarcely 
any  of  them  are  aware  that  he  was 
the  first  king  of  France  "par  la 
grace  de  Dieu,"  This  may  be 
annoying  to  the  learned  enthusiasts 
who  theorise  about  titles,  but  it  is 
true  and  it  is  naturaL 

There  is  nothing  else  to  be  added 
to  the  list,  so  far  as  sovereigns  are 
concerned.  The  rough  sketch  of  the 
subject  which  has  been  given  here 
indicates  the  main  outlines  of  the 
forms  which  it  has  assumed;  people 
who  are  curious  about  this  sort  of 
pride  (!an  carry  their  study  into 
further  detail     Here  there  is  no 


room  for  more  extension  about 
monarchs;  for,  in  the  short  space 
stiU  available,  we  have  to  glance  at 
another  huge  branch  of  this  wide- 
spreading  tree — ^we  have  to  enume- 
rate some  of  the  chief  titles  of  kings' 
children.  Thus  far  we  have  looked 
at  the  parents  only  ;  we  must  turn 
our  eyes  now  to  the  offspring  for  a 
moment. 

The  eldest  sons  of  sovereigns 
present  three  main  categories  of 
titles  —  general,  special,  or  local. 
The  first  class  includes  Prince  Im- 
perial, which  is  now  borne  in 
Austria,  Grermany,  and  Brazil ;  and 
Prince  Royal,  which  is  used  in 
Bavaria,  Greece,  Denmark,  Saxony, 
Wurtemberg,  and  Sweden.  The 
second  is  or  was  composed  of 
Dauphin  and  Czarewitch.  The 
third  is  the  most  numerous ;  it 
comprises,  or  has  comprised,  our 
Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  of  Orange, 
Prince  of  the  Asturias,  Duke  of 
Brabant,  Don  N.  of  Alcantara  (in 
Portugal),  King  of  the  Romans  in 
the  old  German  Empire,  King  of 
Rome  in  the  first  French  Empire, 
Prince  of  Piedmont  Their  bro- 
thers and  sisters  are  separated  in 
the  same  three  fashions.  The  first 
division  covers  Austria,  where  they 
are  Arch -Duchesses  and  Arch- 
Dukes,  a  title  created  by  Frederic 
III.  in  1453  ;  Russia,  where  Grand 
is  substituted  for  Arch;  Prussia, 
Denmark,  and  the  smaller  German 
States,  where  they  simply  add 
Prince  or  Princess  to  their  names. 
The  second  class  is  limited  to  the 
Infants  of  Spain ;  and  if  antiquity  be 
a  merit,  it  really  is  a  pity  that  this 
title  should  now  be  temporarily  sus- 
pended, for  its  age  is  great.  Pelage, 
who  lived  in  1100,  tells  us  that  be- 
fore his  time  the  nanle  of  Infant  was 
known  in  Aragon ;  and  in  a  charter 
of  1174,  Alfonso  of  Castile  calls  his 
daughter  Infantissa.  The  third 
group  stretches  into  various  geo- 
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grapby  and  many  dukedoms  :  it  in- 
vades Yorky  Claience,  Cumberland, 
Sussex,  Kent^  and  Edinbuigh ;  Or- 
leans, Montpensier,  Nemours,  Cbar- 
ties,  Joinville,  Bordeaux,  and  Au- 
male ;  Oporto,  Beja,  and  Braganza ; 
Genoa,  Carignan,  and  Savoy  ; 
Scania,  Dalecarlia,  Upland,  and  Os- 
trogothland  ;  Calabria  and  Eota ; 
and,  after  tbem,  tbe  Countsbips  of 
Planders  and  Hainault,  and  tbe 
Principality  of  Grand-Para  in  Bra- 
zlL  Tbere  are  a  great  many  more 
besides,  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  recount  tbem  alL  One  addition 
tbat  is  perbaps  wortb  making  is, 
tbat  tbere  was  a  time  wben  eacb 
son  of  tbe  German  Emperor  was 
called  "  Most  Noble  Purple-Bom  " 
— ^nobilissimus  et  purpuratus.  Tbis 
sounds  droll,  because  we  are  not 
accustomed  to  it ;  but,  in  reality,  it 
is  not  one  atom  more  absurd  tban 
tbe  Boyal  Dilection  of  tbree  cen- 
turies ago,  or  tbe  Serene  Altitude  of 
to-day.  And  yet,  numerous  as 
princes'  titles  are,  tboy  are  notbing 
compared  to  tbose  of  tbe  sovereigns, 
tbeir  fatbers ;  for  even  if  we  add  tbe 
Hereditary  Grand-Dukes  and  tbe 
Hereditary  German  Princes,  and 
allow  laigely  for  tbe  unknown  but 
possible  appellations  of  tbe  sons 
of  Asiatic  potentates,  and  even 
of  tbose  of  African  and  American 
cbiefs,  we  shall  never  get  near  tbe 
total  of  tbe  names  wbicb  European 
monarcbs  have  bestowed  upon  them- 
selves. Tbe  fountains  of  bonour 
really  seem  to  bave  comprehended 
honour,  as  some  people  are  said  to 
understand  charity,  and  to  have  re- 
tained tbe  larger  part  of  it  for  them- 
selves. Tbere  is  not,  however,  tbe 
slightest  objection  to  be  made  to 
this  way  of  dealing  with  the  glories 
of  the  earth,  provided  the  fact  be 
known  and  recognised.  So  long  as 
glories  are  required — and  in  the 
present  condition  of  society  tbere  is 
not  tbe  slightest  indication  of  any 


diminution  of  their  necessity  —  it 
would  be  folly  to  complain  because 
monarcbs  manifest  so  vigorous  a 
desire  for  tbem.  Indeed  it  may  be 
urged  that  sovereigns  increase  tbe 
value  of  new  titles  in  tbe  eyes  of 
tbeir  faithful  subjects  by  tbe  eager- 
ness with  which  they  claim  tbem 
for  themselves,  and  that  they  there- 
by contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  entire  institution  in  an 
unweakening  form. 

All  nations  are  absolutely  alike  in 
tbis  one  matter ;  they  xmanimously 
agree  tbat  variousness  of  rank  and 
of  titular  distinctions  must  be  reso- 
lutely kept  up.  Monarchies  and  re- 
publics present  no  real  difference  on 
tbe  question  j  for,  though  tbe  former 
monopolise  tbe  use  of  royal  and 
noble  appellations,  tbe  latter  incon- 
testably  possess  by  far  tbe  largest 
share  of  general  civil  titles.  We 
can  calculate  without  any  serious 
effort  the  number  of  British  subjects 
who  possess  a  nobiliary  designation ; 
but  tbe  mind  recoils  from  tbe  at- 
tempt to  count  up  tbe  Honourables, 
tbe  Generals,  tbe  Judges,  and  the 
Colonels  who  adorn  tbe  United 
States.  America  supplies,  indeed, 
so  singular  an  evidence  of  tbe  effects 
of  the  love  of  titles  in  republics,  tbat 
we  are  led  on  by  it  to  suspect  tbat 
radicalism,  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
triumphant,  will  create  a  new  no- 
bility of  its  own  in  Europe ;  and  to 
conclude,  from  tbat  apparent  pro- 
bability, amongst  other  reasons, 
that  it  will  really  not  be  worth 
while  to  make  tbe  change,  and  tbat 
we  may  just  as  well  continue  as  we 
are.  But  tbe  seeming  certainty 
tbat  no  modification  of  form  of 
government  will  exercise  any  effect 
on  the  multiplicity  of  decorative 
appellations,  renders  that  multi- 
plicity still  more  unworthy  of  our 
civilisation.  Tbe  thirst  for  dignities 
indicates  a  state  of  mind  of  wbicb 
no  people  bave  any  reason  to  be 
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proud,  either  nationally  or  indivi- 
dually; and  though  Transatlantic 
democrats  and  European  royalists 
struggle  after  them  with  equal  ap- 
petite, that  fact  does  not  diminiBh 
the  childish  folly  of  the  longing. 
And  we  cannot  argue  that  our  own 
responsibility  is  diminished  because 
our  rulers  set  us  the  example  of 
running  after  gilded  toys.  It  is  no 
justification  for  our  own  vanity  to 
urge  that  monarchs  cover  them- 
selves with  sounding  names;  that 
we  find  the  same  abundance  of  royal 
epithets  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes ; 
that  there  is  not  a  Court  in  the 
Old  World  where  titles  do  not  exist 
— ^not  a  King  in  Christianity,  not  a 
Pacha  in  Africa  or  Asia,  not  a 
naked  Chief  of  negroes,  who  does 
not  call  himself  by  an  accumulated 
variety  of  ornamental  denomina- 
tions. 

In  one  land  only  is  there  an  ex- 
ception. At  140  east  there  is  a 
sovereign  who  considers  that  one 
description  is  sufficient  to  express 
all  hu3  greatness,  who  9coms  all 
other  designations  as  unworthy  of 
his  grandeur,  who  does  not  even 
condescend  to  possess  a  family  name. 
It  is  true  that  this  rare  monarch 
has  behind  him  five-and-twenty  cen- 
turies of  hereditary  power ;  it  is  true 
that  he  is,  in  the  eyes  of  his  ador- 
ing people,  Deity  as  well  as  King. 
But  this  extraordinary  situation 
would  have  produced  an  absolutely 
contrary  effect  in  Europe.  If  we  had 
such  a  sovereign  here,  his  predeces- 
sors would  have  invented  new  titles 
for  themselves  as  each  century  went 
by,  and  he  would,  by  this  time,  be 
proprietor  of  a  collection  far  sur- 
passing all  that  the  world  has  seen. 
In  Japan  alone  there  exists  a  mas- 
ter who  has  held  one  unvarying 
rank  since  the  time  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar ;  who  would  regard  as  a  de- 
gradation any  addition  to  the  sin- 
gle quality  hy  which  more  than  a 


hundred  and  twenty  of  his  fathers 
have  been  known  before  him.  The 
ruler  of  the  empire  of  the  Bising 
Sun  may,  however,  be  content  with 
his  solitary  appellation,  for  it  is  far 
away  the  grandest  which  imperial 
pride  has  ever  thought  of.  In  old 
Japanese  it  is  Soumela  -  Mikoto ; 
but  when  Chinese  charactets  were 
introduced  into  Japan  the  Chinese 
equivalent  crept  into  use,  and  the 
monarch  became  known  as  Ten-o, 
which  is  the  denomination  he  now 
bears.  The  meaning  of  the  two 
words  is  identical — that  meaning  is 
''  Heaven-Highest,"  and  that  is  the 
one  title  of  the  sovereign  of  Japan. 
Ko  one  will  deny  that  it  surpasses 
all  our  vain  attempts  at  gloiy,  and 
that  King,  Prince,  and  Emperor  are 
poor  indeed  by  the  side  of  this  superb 
invention.  Mikado  is  not  a  title, 
though  we  use  it  as  if  it  were ;  it 
signifies  Royal  Grate,  and  is  merely 
a  descriptive  indication,  just  like 
Sublime  Porte,  of  which,  singularly 
enough,  it  is  a  far-Eastern  repetition. 
In  the  mass  of  royalty,  the  Ten-o 
stands  alone;  alone  he  supplies  to 
us  the  strange  example  of  a  rank 
which  is  itself  and  nothing  else. 
Ko  other  similar  case  exists;  and 
certainly  the  value  of  our  own 
miserably  recent  variegated  grades 
and  names  shrinks  wofuUy  when 
we  see  that  the  oldest,  longest^ 
and  sole  unbroken  line  of  kings, 
which  history  has  known  —  a 
line  which  began  in  600  b.c. — ^has 
never'changed  its  title.  But  though 
the  successive  representatives  of 
this  truly  royal  race  have  steadily 
repudiated  all  additional  dignities 
for  themselves,  they  have  be- 
stowed them  in  much  variety  on 
their  subjects;  and,  indeed,  have 
made  up  amply  by  their  liberality 
in  that  direction  for  their  resolute 
restriction  towards  themselves.  Like 
the  kings  of  Europe,  the  Ten-o  is 
and  has  never  ceased  to  be  (the 
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Taicoon  was  nothing  but  a  Viceroy)  terlj  become  completely  human,  and 

the   fountain    of    honour    to    his  has  lost  its  formet  remarkable  privi- 

people ;  it  is  he  who  grants  the  six-  lege  of  god-making, 

teen  degrees  of  rank  of  which  his  It  is  certainly  unsatisfactory  to 

nobility  is  composed.     So  far,  he  is  discoyer,  at  the  two  ends  of  history, 

like  any  ordinary  prince.     But  he  that  Xerxes  and  the  Ten-o  offer  in- 

preserves  his  vast  advantages  over  disputable  examples  of  voluntary 

Western  sovereigns  in  the  special  abstention  from  titular  satisfactions; 

faculty  which  he  alone  possesses  of  while  we  Britons,  like  all  other 

conferring  the  rank  of  Dai-djo  Dai-  highly  civilised  populations,  have 

djin,  which  (it  is  asserted  that  there  spent  the  last  thousand  years  in 

is  no  doubt  about  it)  used  to  deify  inventing,  replacing,  and  renewing 

its  holder  after  death.     It  will  be  our  royal  adjectives  and  substan- 

zeeognised  that  no  other  potentate  tives.     Wo  have  a  fond  conviction 

exercises  any  power  analogous  to  that  we  offer  an  example  to  the 

this;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  world;  and  so  perhaps  we  should,  if 

that  Koempfer  should  have  declared,  the  world  consisted  of  nothing  dse 

in  his  odd  old  book  about  Japan,  but  docks,  cheap  carpets,  coal,  green 

that  this  grade  was  so  terrifically  fields,  and  fair  complexions  :  but  in 

sacred  that  the  Ten-o  always  kept  this  particular  element  of  royal  titles, 

it  for  himself.    This,  however,  is  we  ought  to  frankly  own  that  wc 

an  error ;   the  reality  is  that  the  are  not  a  model  for  other  people ; 

Ten-o  never  stooped  to  call  himself  that  Japan  is  far  more  worth  copying 

a  Dai-djo,  because  that  dignity  was  than  we  are ;  and  that  we  ought  to 

beneath  him,  and  that  the  title  has  hope  that,  in  her  present  eagerness 

been  several  times  bestowed.      It  to  Europeanise  herself,  she  will  be 

was  once  more  granted,  three  -years  wise  enough  to  make  an  exception 

ago,  to   Sanjo,   the  actual    prime  in  this  one  detail,  and  that  her  sove- 

minister.     It  still  remains  at  an  in-  reign  will  continue  to  afford  to  us 

accessible  elevation  above  all  other  the  spectacle  of  a  ruler  of  thirty 

grades ;  but,  sad  as  it  is  to  own  it,  adoring  millions    who    is    simply 

it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  has  lat-  '*  Heaven-Highest.'' 
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It  seldom  crosses  tlie  mind  of  the  compilation  of  Eymer  led  the  way 
traveller,  as  he  passes  in  rapid  sue-  in  England,  and  was  followed  by 
cession  the  old  castles  and  halls  of  that  of  Anderson,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
Scotland  and  England,  that  in  every  in  Scotland.  That  marvellous  re- 
one  of  those  dwelling-places  there  is  cord  of  English  topography  and 
a  room  or  a  closet,  narrow  and  dim-  statistics,  *  Domesday -Book,'  was 
lighted,  specially  devoted  to  the  published  by  (jovemment  in  1783, 
memory  of  those  who  have  preceded  and  subsequently ;  and  at  the  be- 
the  present  tenants,  —  generation  ginning  of  this  century  a  Eoyal 
after  generation  passing  away,  like  Comnussion  was  appointed  for  the 
the  leaves  of  a  tree  which  perpetu-  systematic  printing  of  the  ancient 
ally  renews  its  youth — ^but  the  writ-  records  of  the  three  kingdoms,  the 
ten  documents  which  defined  their  effect  of  which,  so  far  as  Scotland 
tenure  of  possession,  and  the  do-  is  concerned,  was  the  publication  of 
mestic  papers  which  chronicled  their  the  Acts  of  Parliament  at  full  length, 
lives,  stowed  away  in  safety  for  of  the  Scottish  EoUs  preserved  in 
preservation  in  the  "  charter-room  "  the  Tower,  and  of  various  other 
of  the  fetmily — itself  too  often  as  volumes  of  great  importance.  The 
much  a  tomb  as  that  in  the  neigh-  result  achieved  was  small  as  com- 
bouringchurchyard which  enshrouds  pared  with  the  work  to  be  done  ; 
their  dust.  These  repositories  are  but  what  was  published  is  invalu- 
ransacked  &om  time  to  time,  at  long  able.  A  series,  of  parallel  import- 
intervals —  when  some  lawsuit  or  ance,  was  commenced  by  private 
claim  involving  reference  to  the  past  enterprise,  when,  in  1823,  a  num- 
occasions  such  disturbance — ^buthave  ber  of  Scottish  gentlemen  formed 
never  been  systematically  explored  *  themselves  into  the  Bannatyne 
till  the  present  day.  Their  contents  Club,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir 
are  often  ofpricelessvalue  to  history.  Walter  Scott,  for  the  printing  of 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  seven-  the  chartularies  of  the  old  Scottish 

teenth  century,  history  was  written  monasteries  and  religious  establish- 

for  the  most  part— except  in  such  ments,  chronicles,  correspondence, 

exceptional  instances  as  those  of  and  other  materials  for  national  his- 

De  Thou  or  Clarendon — from  the  tory  existing  in  manuscript.    The 

observation  of  current  events  by  Maitland,  Abbotsford,  and  Spalding 

outsiders,  with  but  little  knowledge  Clubs — and  the  too  short-lived  lona, 

of  the  secret  springs  which  impelled  for  whose  solitary  volume  Mr  W. 

the  performers  in  the  drama.     But  Forbes  Skene  acid  Mr  Gregory  con- 

with    the    commencement    of   the  tributed  such  valuable  materials  to- 

eighteenth,  a  new  spirit  arose  in  wards  the  illustration  of  the  Celtic 

France  and  Italy,  which  extended  half  of  Scottish  history — were  suc- 

itself  to  Britain.     It  was  felt  that  cessively  formed  in  friendly  rivalry; 

histoiy,  to  be  trustworthy,  must  be  and  the  results  consist  in  a  precious 

founded  on  original  documents,  and  series  of  volumes  embodying  an  un- 

that  the  immediate  duty  of  the  age  told  amount  of   historical  matter 

was  to  accumulate  such  materials  illustrating  the  annals  of  Scotland 

for  the  use  of  posterity.     The  great  — ^political,    genealogical,  and   do- 

The  Book  of  Carlaverock.     Memoin  of  the  Maxwells  Earls  of  Nithsdale,  Lords 
Maxwell  and  Herries.     By  William  Fraser.     VoL  L  Memoirs;    Vol.  IL  Corre- 
pondence  and  Charters.    2  vols.  4to.    Edinburgh  :  1873. 
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mestic  —  during  many  centuries. 
The  names  of  Thomas  Thomson, 
of  Robert  Pitcaim,  of  W.  B.  Turn- 
bully  and  of  the  lamented  Joseph 
Bobeitson ;  and,  among  the  surviv- 
OI8,  of  Mr  Stevenson,  of  Dr  David 
Laing,  Dr  John  Stuart,  and  of  Pro- 
fessor Cosmo  Innes, — are,  to  name 
no  others,  imperishably  linked  with 
these  undertakings.  We  say  no- 
thing of  the  many  works  of  the 
highest  importance — some  in  the 
form  of  "  collectanea,"  others  illus- 
trating special  departments  of  this 
one  subject — ^which  have  been  pro- 
duced by  individual  antiquaries 
from  the  days  of  Sir  James  Dalrym- 
ple  to  the  present  time.  Space 
wiU  not  permit  it ;  and  our  present 
concern  is,  with  but  one  exception, 
coigunct  labour,  and  with  that  only 
so  far  as  it  includes  Scotland  more 
or  less  directly  within  its  scope. 
lliQ  latest  development  of  this  sys- 
tematised  labour  may  be  said  to  have 
comm^iced  when  Lord  Eomilly, 
the  late  Master  of  the  Eolls,  planned 
the  series  of  Calendars  of  the  State 
Papers  preserved  in  the  public 
aichives,  and  of  which  about  eighty 
volumes  have  now  appeared,  —  the 
series  of  unpublished  or  imperfectly 
edited  British  historians,  and  which 
has  now  reached  its  hundred  and 
thirty-first  volume, — and  the  Eoyal 
Commission  on  Historical  Manu- 
scriptsrecently  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  (with  the  permis- ' 
sion  of  theowner8)theMSS.  existing 
in  the  private  charter-rooms  above 
spoken  of,  as  well  as  in  libraries 
and  collections  which  have  a  qtui^i" 
public  character,  and  reporting  upon 
such  as  are  of  importance  to  histori- 
cal science.  The  invitation  has  been 
responded  to  with  patriotic  alacrity 
on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed  and  in 
Ireland ;  and  we  have  now  the  three 
first  Beports  before  us,  sufficiently 
attesting  the  importance  of  the 
search  and  the  interest  of  the  dis- 
coveries. Of  these  it  may  be  enough 
to  say,  that  from  one  repository  alone 


in  England  (Lord  Winchelsea's), 
thirteen  chestsful  of  venerable 
parchments  were  disintened,  which 
had  evidently  remained  undisturbed 
for  generations,  and  in  which  no  less 
than  fifteen  charters  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  dating  from  the  eighth 
to  the  eleventh  century,  and  nearly 
two  thousand  ranging  between  the 
Conquest  and  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  were  discovered, 
mixed  up  with  comparatively  recent 
deeds,  letters,  and  miscellaneous 
papers  of  no  importance.  Other 
"finds,"  although  less  rich,  have 
been  equally  unexpected;  and  all 
have  their  enduring  value.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  process  thus 
auspiciously  begun  will  be  generally 
seconded  and  actively  prosecuted; 
for  the  number  of  these  treasuries 
of  the  past  is  daily  diminished  by 
neglect,  fire,  and  other  casualties. 
The  reports  upon  the  Scottish  repo- 
sitories are  (with  the  exception  of 
some  notices  by  Mr  Stevenson) 
from  the  pens  of  the  inspectors  for 
the  Historical  MSS.  Commission  in 
Scotland,  Dr  John  Stuart,  Secretary 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland  (whose  great  work,  the 
*  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland,' 
published  by  the  Spalding  Club, 
has  done  such  service  to  national 
and  comparative  archaeology),  and 
Mr  "William  Fmser,  the  learned 
author  of  the  work  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  thiif  article,  and  to 
which,  after  a  brief  enumeration  of 
his  other  compilations  of  a  similar 
nature,  we  propose  now  to  invite 
the  attention  of  our  readers. 

While  the  Government  on  a  large, 
and  the  Clubs  on  a  lesser  scale,  have 
been  occupied  thus  usefully  in  un- 
sealing the  fountains  of  history,  it 
occurred  to  various  proprietors  of 
Scottish  charter-rooms  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  place  the  most  interest- 
ing of  their  family  papers  beyond 
the  reach  of  accident  by  printing 
them  verbatim,  with  such  genealogi- 
cal and  historical  memoirs  prefixed 
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to  them  as  might  illustrate  their 
bearing,  and,  with  the  aid  afforded 
by  public  and  other  collateral  re- 
cords, transmit  the  annals  of  their 
houses  in  an  authentic  form  to  pos- 
terity. The  conception,  as  gradu- 
ally developed,  differed  from  that 
of  the  great  French  genealogists 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  whose 
*'  preuves  "  are  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  assertions — ^usu- 
ally, it  must  be  allowed,  warranted 
by  the  evidence;  whereas  in  the 
present  case  the  documents  of  im- 
portance were  to  be  all  printed,  and 
the  historical  narrative  checked  and 
governed  by  them.  Mr  Fraser  was 
peculiarly  qualified  by  long  famil- 
iarity with  such  studies  to  carry 
the  purpose  through ;  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stirling-Maxwell,  himself  (it 
is  needless  to  say)  an  accomplished 
antiquary,  was  fortunate  enough  to 
secnre  his  assistance  on  behalf  of 
his  own  paternal  house,  so  noted  in 
Scottish  history.  'The  Stirlings 
of  Keir  and  their  Family  Papers ' 
appeared  accordingly  in  1858.  The 
^'sacred  flame,"  once  awakened, 
spread  from  one  old  Scottish  castle 
to  another ;  and  the  result  has  been 
a  magnificent  series  of  quarto 
volumes,  in  which  the  personal 
history  and  leading  title-deeds, 
charters,  state  -  papers,  and  corre- 
spondence, public  and  private,  of 
the  great  houses  of  Montgomery  ^ 
Earl  of  i^lintoun,  Maxwell  of  Pol-  * 
lock,  and  Colquhoun,  in  the  west; 
of  the  Camegies  Earls  of  Southesk, 
and  the  Stewarts  of  GrandtuUy,  in 
the  north;  and  now,  and  latest, 
of  the  MaxweUs  Earls  of  Nithsdale, 
and  Lords  Herries,  in  the  south, — 
have  been  preserved  for  futurity. 
These  works  have  not  been  pub- 
lished, but  circulated  among  the 
friends  of  the  respective  families, 
and  a  certain  number  of  copies 
placed  (we  believe)  in  public 
libraries  for  reference,  or  presented 
to  gentlemen  of  antiquarian  pur- 
suits.    No  cost  has  been  spared  in 


their  preparation  and  production. 
They  are  richly  illustrated  with 
fac-similes  of  charters  and  letters, 
engravings  of  seals  (a  very  impor- 
tant department  of  archaeology),  of 
monuments,  family  residences,  and 
portraits ;  while  the  ancient  docu- 
ments themselves  are  printed  with 
scrupulous  accuracy,  and  the  per- 
sonal memoirs  are  drawn  up  with 
freedom  and  impartiality.  The 
interest  of  such  records  cannot  be 
overrated.  Even  when  not  dealing 
with  public  events  of  the  first 
magnitude,  they  exhibit  the  form 
and  pressure  of  the  times  with  the 
distinctness  of  a  photograph ;  and 
teach  us  continually  that  most  pre- 
cious and  ennobling  lesson  to  the 
human  heart — sympathy  with  the 
distant  and  the  past. 

The  history  of  the  Maxwells  of 
Nithsdale,  who  form  the  subject  of 
this  last  of  Mr  Eraser's  compila- 
tions, is  linked  throughout  with 
that  of  their  country;  but  it  has 
a  peculiar  interest  for  the  western 
borders,  where  the  family  have  been 
established  since  their  first  migra- 
tion to  Scotland,  and  for  the 
history  of  which  these  volumes 
supply  a  mass  of  new  information. 
Powerful  magnates  in  that  quarter 
before  the  war  of  independence, 
their  power  became,  to  a  certain 
extent,  overshadowed  by  that  of 
the  Douglases  after  the  rise  of  that 
family  under  Eobert  Bruce;  but 
they  recovered  all  they  had  loet, 
and  more,  after  the  extinction  of 
the  elder  or  Black  Douglases  in 
the  fifteenth,  and  the  depression  of 
the  younger  or  Bed  branch  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  They  had 
numerous  and  brave  clansmen, 
allies,  and  followers,  and  were 
always  ready  to.  support  their 
sovereigns  when  the  question  was 
war  with  England,  although  they 
gave  them  no  small  trouble  at  other 
times.  But  subsequently  to  the  Ke- 
formation,  and  during  Uie  troubles 
under  the  Commonwealth,  and  after 
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the  BeTolution,  they  were  steady  and  public  documents ;  although  we 
friends  to  the  Crown — or  to  those  must  of  course  hope  for  still  further 
who  claimed  to  wear  it — Queens-  light  from  the  Johnstone  or  Annan- 
men.  Cavaliers,  and  Jacobites  to  the  dale  archives,  should  such  in  course 
last     In  the  course  of  their  history  of  time  become  accessible. 
it  fell  to  their  lot  to  defend  their  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  re- 
strong  and  princely  castle  of  Car-  mind  the  Scottish  reader  that  while 
laverock  on  two  occasions  at  the  com-  the  Maxwells  ruled  in  Nithsdale 
mand  of  their  kings :  on  the  first,  the  Johnstones  held  nearly  equal 
successfdlly,  against  the  English  on  power  in  Annandale,  and  that  a 
behalf  of  Bruce  in  1312;  on  the  constant    personal    rivalry   and*  a 
second,  in  behalf  of  Charles  I.  against  rooted  opposition  of  character  and 
the  Covenanters  in   1640 — ^unsuc-  political  sentiment  marked  the  two 
cessfully  indeed,  but  surrendering  families.      The  MaxweUs  adhered 
only  after  a  prolonged  resistance  of  (as  we  have  stated)  to  what  are  now 
thirteen  weeks.     A  parallel  fact  can  termed     Conservative     ideas,    the 
hardly  be  cited,  involving  such  an  Johnstones  to  Liberal,  —  for  the 
interval  of  time,  and  in  respect  to  two  parties  were  as  clearly  defined 
one  and  the  same  fortress,  from  the  then  as  now.     The  proximate  ques- 
annals  of  any  other  Scottish  family,  tion  of  dispute  turned  invariably  on 
Three,  or  rather  four  personages  the  possession  of  the  Wardenship  of 
stand  out  with  especial  prominence  the  Western  Marches,  an  office  of 
in  these  volumes, — viz.,  John  Lord  immense  influence,  and  which  the 
Herries,  the  faithful  champion  of  Maxwells  claimed  as  a  sort  of  hcr- 
Maiy  Queen  of  Scots ;  his  nephew  editary  right,  and  usually  held  when 
John,  eighth  Lord  Maxwell,  and  partisans  (more  or  less  avowed)^  of 
the  son  and  heir  of  the  latter,  John  the  elder  religion  and  the  old  French 
the  ninth  Lord  (both  of  them  Earls  alliance  were  in  power,  but  were  as 
of  Morton  during  the  eclipse  of  the  certainly  deprived  of,  as  a  matter  of 
Douglases  of  Dalkeith,  but  whom  course,  when  the  doctrines  of  the 
-we  shall  style  for  convenience  by  newer  world  got  the  ascendancy — 
their  more  familiar  title),  and  under  as  they  did,  in  fact,  more  and  more 
whom  the  well-known  feud  between  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
the  Maxwells  and  Johnstones  rose  century.   The  great  feud — if  it  were 
to  its  climax  and  expired  ;    and  not  more  correct  to  term  it  a  war — 
Winifred     Herbert,    Counteas     of  began  in  earnest  in  1584,  and  may 
Kithsdale,  the  heroie  but  thorough-  be  said  to  have  terminated  in  1613 ; 
Ij  womanly  wife  of  William  the  and  the  drama  falls  naturally  into 
Mih  Earl,  who  planned  and  accom-  three  distinct  acts,  each  contribut- 
ptished  her  husband's  escape  from  ing  its  catastrophe.     It  began,  not 
the  Tower  after  his  condemnation  through  the  love  but  the  pride,  ap- 
to  death  for  his  share  in  the  insur-  parently,  of  a  woman, 
rection  of  1715.     The  history  of  In  1584,  Captain  James  Stuart, 
Lord  Henies  is  sufficiently  known,  the  upstart  Earl  of  Arran,  the  un- 
and  Lady  Nithsdale's  character  is  worthy  favourite  of  James  YL,  was 
familiar  to  us  through  her  letter  to  in  the  zenith  of  his  power.    He  had 
her  sister,  narrating  her  husband's  acquired  the  barony  of  Kinneil  by 
escape ;  but  our  space  will  not  allow  the  forfeiture  of  the  Hamiltons,  and 
US  to  do  more  tiian  touch  on  the  wished  to  exchange  it  with  Lord 
great  Maxwell  and  Johnstone  feud,  Maxwell  for  that  of  Meams  and 
which  Mr  Eraser  has  now  placed  be-  other  property,  part  of  the  Maxwell 
fore  U8  for  the  first  time  in  its  com-  patrimony.  Lord  Maxwell  declined ; 
pleteness  by  the  collation  of  private  and  in  order  to  coerce  him,  Stuart 
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prevailed  on  Lady  Johnstone,  wife 
of  Sir  John  of  that  Ilk,  Lord  Max- 
well's rival,  and  who  was  then  at 
Court,  to  induce  her  husband  to  ac- 
cept the  provostship  of  Dum&ies, 
which  was  vacant.  He  did  so ;  but 
Lord  Maxwell,  who  viewed  it  as  an 
affiront  to  himself  and  his  family,  oc- 
cupied the  town  with  his  forces,  pre- 
vented the  entrance  of  Johnstone, 
and  obtained  his  own  election.  Sir 
John  complained  to  Stuart  and  the 
Privy  Council  Maxwell  was  de- 
nounced as  a  rebel — ordered  to  sur- 
render himself  prisoner  at  the  Castle 
of  Blackness  under  pain  of  treason 
— the  Wardenship  of  the  Western 
Marches  was  conferred  on  John- 
stone— all  Lord  Maxwell's  fortified 
castles  were  to  be  surrendered 
within  twenty-four  hours,  and  all 
his  friends  to  appear  before  the  new 
warden  and  give  security  for  loyal 
obedience  under  pain  of  rebellion. 
Along  with  these  orders  Stuart  sent 
two  companies  of  horse  to  support 
Johnstone,  but  Maxwell  intercepted 
and  defeated  them.  Mutual  raids 
followed  between  the  two  clans,  in 
the  most  important  of  which,  the 
Maxwells,  under  a  brother  of  the 
chief,  burnt  the  castle  of  Lochwood, 
the  chief  stronghold  of  the  John- 
stones,  boasting  that  he  would  give 
Lady  Johnstone  light  enough  "  io 
set  her  hood  by;"  while  at  the 
same  time  Lord  Maxwell  besieged 
the  Tower  of  Bonshaw,  the  old  seat 
of  the  Irvines,  and  which  was  held 
out  by  Sir  John  Johnstone  in  per- 
son, with  cannon,  and  had  brought 
it  to  extremity,  when  Lord  Scrope, 
the  English  warden,  intervened  as 
mediator,  and  effected  a  composition 
between  them.  The  Tower  was 
surrendered,  and  Johnstone  appears 
to  have  gone  free;  but  his  proud 
spirit  chded  so  under  the  discom- 
fiture, that  he  died  of  grief  shortly 
afterwards,  in  1586.  Beyond  empty 
proclamations,  the  Government  at- 
empted  nothing  more  for  the  time 
Binst  the  Maxwells ;  and  thus  ter- 


minated the  first  act  in  the  drama, 
the  Johnstones  remaining  in  legal 
and  confirmed    possession  of   the 
wardenship,  but  deprived  of  their 
chie£     Lochwood,  the  fortress   of 
the  Johnstones,  could  hardly  have 
been  captured  except  by  practised 
Borderers :  it  stood  in  the  centre  of 
an  almost  inaccessible  moiass,  which 
induced  Song  James  to  exclaim  when 
he  saw  it  a  few  years  afterwards, 
that  the  man  who  built  it  there 
must  have  been  a  thief  in  his  heart. 
Some  years  now  elapsed,  during 
which  Sir  James  Johnstone,  the  son 
and  heir  of  the  elder  laird,  and  a 
brave  and  able  man,  occupied  him- 
self in  strengthening  his  position, 
renewing  the  •alliance  with  his  her- 
editary friends  the  Jardines,   and 
otherwise.     The  fall  of  Arran,  in 
which  Lord  Maxwell  was  a  chief 
actor,  and  his  re-establishment  in 
the  wardenship,  threatened  to  re- 
awaken the  struggle ;  but  it  was 
postponed  for  a  time  by  the  efforts 
of   King  James,  who    at    length 
brought  the  enemies  to  a  formal 
agreement    and    reconciliation    in 
1592.    It  was  not  destined  to  be  of 
long  duration.     In  the  succeeding 
year  a  party  of  Johnstones,  headed 
by  the  Laird  of  Wamphray,  invad- 
ed the  territories  of  the  Crichtons, 
who  appealed  to  Lord  Maxwell,  as 
Warden  of  the  March,  and  to  the 
King  and  Privy  Council,  for  redress. 
Fifteen  poor  widows,  carrying  as 
many    bloody    shirts    which    had 
been    worn    by  their  slaughtered 
relatives,  accompanied  the  deputa- 
tion, and  paraded  the    streets  of 
Edinburgh.  The  people  were  roused 
to  compassion,  and  demanded  ven- 
geance; and  the  King  and  Coun- 
cil ordered  Lord  Maxwell  to  do 
justice  on  the  offenders.  The  neigh- 
bouring barons  and  others  who  had 
suffered  wrong  from  similar  oppres- 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  Johnstones 
and  their  allies,  engaged  themselves 
to  Lord  Maxwell  on  this  occasion 
by  a  bond  of  friendship  and  man- 
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rent  to  support  his  anthoritj.  The 
existence  of  this  bond  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Sir  James  Johnstone, 
who  immediately  took  measnies  to 
repel  the  threatened  attack.  The 
Scotts  of  Bucdench,  the  Elliots  of 
liddesdaley  and  the  Annstrongs  of 
the  Debatable  Land,  all  took  part 
with  him — ^Bncclench  in  particular 
contributing  five  hundred  men.  The 
two  armies  met  on  the  sands  near 
the  point  where  the  river  Drjfe 
&11b  into  the  Annan ;  but  the  tac- 
tics of  Sir  James  Johnstone  proved 
superior  to  those  of  his  enemy.  He 
took  up  a  position  on  the  slope  of 
a  rising  ground,  with  the  river  in 
front,  where  Maxwell,  if  he  crossed 
and  attacked  him,  could  only  do  so 
under  the  disadvantage  of  being 
unable  to  employ  more  than  half 
his  men.  The  latter  crossed,  not- 
withstanding, confident  in  his  su- 
periority, but  found  himself  in  fetce 
of  an  enemy  having  the  advantage 
of  position,  with  his  own  troops 
in  disorder,  and,  in  short,  obliged 
either  to  fight  or  fly.  While  he 
paused  for  a  moment,  Johnstone 
sent  forward  a  detachment  of 
prickers  to  provoke  him  to  combat, 
shouting  his  slogan,  "Eeady,  aye 
ready ! "  to  which  Maxwell  replied 
by  throwing  forward  a  similar  party, 
whose  cry  of  "  Wardlaw  I  I  bid  ye 
bide,  Waidlaw ! "  bespoke  defiance. 
But  these  last  were  instantly  sur- 
rounded by  numbers;  some  were 
taken  and  others  slain ;  and  the  re- 
mainder fell  back  on  the  main  body 
and  threw  the  whole  into  confirmed 
confusion  and  flight.  Lord  Max- 
well was  slain  in  the  pursuit — some 
say  by  Sir  James  Johnstone  himself, 
some  by  Johnstone  of  Kirkhill,  who 
eat  off  his  hand ;  some  by  the  wife 
of  the  latter,  who  had  come  to  the 
field  to  succour  the  wounded,  and 
found  him  bleeding  to  death,  and 
dashed  out  his  brains  with  the  heavy 
keys  she  wore  at  her  girdle.  But 
these  traditions  rest  on  no  sufficient 
authority,  and  all  that  is  affirmed 


by  contemporary  evidence  is  that  he 
was  slain,  and  his  head  and  right 
hand  cut  off  and  carried  as  a  trophy 
to  Lochwood.  Before  the  battle, 
Maxwell,  it  is  said,  had  offered  a 
''  ten-pound  land''  as  reward  to  any 
one  who  would  bring  him  his  rival's 
head  or  hand,  and  the  challenge 
thus  fearfully  repoiled  against  him- 
self. The  place  where  he  fell  was 
long  known  by  two  trees  named  in 
tradition  "  Lord  Maxwell's  thorns," 
but  which  were  swept  away  by  an 
inundation  of  the  Dryfe  about  fifby 
years  ago.  Many  of  the  fugitives 
were  pursued  by  the  Johnstones  as 
far  as  Lockerby,  where  the  severity 
of  their  wounds  originated  the  pro- 
verbial expression  of  "  a  Lockerby 
lick."  Lord  Maxwell  was  still  in 
the  prime  of  life,  only  forty  years 
old.  Archbishop  Spotswood  de- 
scribes him  as  ''a  man  of  great 
spirit,  humane,  courteous,  and  more 
learned  than  noblemen  usually  are. 
His  fall  was  pitied  of  many,  for  that 
he  was  not  known"  (rather  anegative 
merit)  '*  to  have  done  much  wrong 
in  his  time,  and  was  rather  hurtfid 
to  himself  than  others."  The  Battle 
of  Dryfe  Sands,  as  it  is  called,  was 
fought  on  the  6th  of  December  1593. 
The  third  and  last  act  in  this 
tragical  history,  in  which  the  mature 
Sir  James  Johnstone  and  the  young 
Lord  Maxwell,  the  son  and  heir  of 
Lord  John,  are  the  principal  per- 
formeis,  begins  with  the  year  1608, 
but  was  prefaced,  as  in  an  inter- 
lude, by  a  series  of  minor  struggles 
between  the  two  clans.  Lord  Her- 
ries.  Sir  James  Johnstone,  Lord 
Ochiltree  (as  an  impartial  statesman, 
attached  to  neither'  party),  and 
finally,  Sir  James  Johnstone  once 
more,  were  successively  appointed 
Wardens  of  the  Western  Marches 
during  the  interval;  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  Johnstones'  rule  was 
arbitrary  and  oppressive,  and  such 
as  the  Maxwells  and  their  friends 
could  ill  brook.  But  James  YI. 
and  the  Privy  Council  were  con- 
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stantly  labouring  in  the  beneficent 
task  of  bringing  the  various  feuds 
which  distracted  the  country  to 
peaceable  accommodation;  and  a  re- 
conciliation was  once  more  effected 
between  the  families  in  1605,  when 
Lord  Maxwell  executed  what  were 
called  "  Letters  of  Slains,"  by  which 
he  formally  forgaye  the  Laird  of 
Johnstone  the  ^ughter  of  his  far 
ther.  JS'othing  is  more  striking,  we 
may  observe,  than  the  intermixture 
of  bloodshed  and  legal  composition 
or  atonement — "  a&^y thement "  is 
the  ancient  word  for  it  in  the  feudal 
jurisprudence  of  Scotland — ^which 
reminds  us  at  every  page  of  our 
criminal  trials  of  the  feuds  in  Ice- 
land, and  subsequent  arbitrations  at 
the  Thing,  as  recorded,  for  example, 
in  the  '  Niab-Saga,'  so  admirably 
translated  by  MrDasent.  The  qucuti- 
legality  then  attaching  to  the  blood- 
feud,  is  incidentally  illustrated  dur- 
ing this  very  interval,  when,  on  the 
7th  March  1600,  Lord  Herries,  in 
subscribing  a  renunciation  of  his 
personal  share  in  the  feud,  reserves 
his  duty  of  blood  and  friendship  to 
his  chief,  which  reservation  was  duly 
admitted  by  the  king.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  the  young  Lord 
Maxwell  could  have  thus  foregone 
his  claim  to  vengeance,  except 
under  pressure ;  but  he  may  have 
shared  in  the  better  feelings  rapidly 
growing  up  among  the  younger  gene- 
ration ;  and  what  took  place  after- 
wards is  susceptible,  we  think,  of 
an  interpretation  less  harsh  than  the 
law  and  the  Privy  Council  affixed 
to  it.  This  reconciliation  of  1605 
was  shortly  afterwards  followed  by 
a  mandate  commanding  him  to  enter 
himself  as  prisoner  in  the  castle  of 
Leith,  as  suspected  of  Popery  ;  and 
a  challenge  to  the  Earl  of  Morton 
to  decide  certain  differences  between 
them  as  to  jurisdiction  by  single 
combat,  was  punished  by  his  arrest 
and  imprisonment  in  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh.  He  made  his  escape, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  fortresses  of 


his  own  country,  where  a  cavern 
which  he  tenanted  is  still  called 
"  Lord  MaxweU's  Cave." 

Under  the  adverse  circumstances 
just  related,  overtures  were  made  to 
him  by  Sir  James  Johnstone  for  a 
permanent  reconciliation.  The  inter- 
mediary was  Sir  Robert  Maxwell 
of  Spotts,  who  had  married  John- 
stone's sister,  and  was  well  affected 
to  both  parties,  although  Lord  Max- 
well treated  him  with  coldness  in 
consequence  of  his  alliance,  with  tbe 
hostUe  clan.  It  was  arranged  that 
Lord  Maxwell  and  Sir  James  should 
meet  and  confer,  each  with  a  single 
attendant,  near  the  house  of  Beal, 
on  Wednesday  the  6th  of  April 
1608,  Sir  Eobert  to  act  as  mediator. 
Sir  Eobert,  who  undertook  the  com- 
mission with  reluctance,  exacted  an 
oath  from  both  barons  that  neither 
should  commit  any  act  of  violence, 
whether  the  conference  ended  in 
a  reconciliation  or  not.  The  de- 
tails of  the  meeting  are  given  from 
contemporary  authority  with  the 
minuteness  of  an  eye  and  ear  wit- 
ness. Lord  Maxwell  was  attended 
by  Charles  Maxwell,  brother  of  the 
Laird  of  Kirkhouse,  and  Sir  James 
by  William  Johnstone  of  Lockerby. 
Charles  was  a  man  of  hasty  temper, 
and  Sir  Eobert  augured  ill  from  bis 
appearance  on  the  field.  The  two 
chiefs  met,  and  saluting  each  other 
courteously,  rode  forward  together, 
Sir  Eobert  riding  between  them. 
Charles  Maxwell  and  Lockerby  had 
been  ordered  to  remain  apart,  imder 
apprehension  of  that  violence  on  the 
part  of  subordinates  which  so  fre- 
quently under  parallel  circumstances 
defeated  the  intention  of  principals. 
But,  disobeying  his  orders,  Charles 
Maxwell  left  his  post,  and  approach- 
ing Lockerby,  said,  "If  I  had 
known  of  this  tiyste,  Lord  Maxwell 
neither  could  nor  should  have 
brought  me  here."  "I  hope  in 
God,  Charles,"  replied  Lockerby, 
**  ye  shall  not  rue  of  your  coming 
here ;  for  these  two  noblemen  have 
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been  long  at  variancey  and  I  hope 
now  they  shall  agree."    "  The  Laird 
of  Johnstone  is  not  able,"  rejoined 
CharleSy  "to  make  amends  for  the 
great  skaith  and  ii^'ury  he  hath 
done  to  us."    To  which  Lockerbj 
lepHed,  soothingly,  "  The  Laird  wiU 
do  to  his  power  to  satisfy  Lord  Max- 
well and  his  friends."     But  Charles 
continued  to  provoke  him  by  bitter 
wordsy  and  at  last  drew  a  pistol  and 
fixed  at  him.     The  bullet  passed 
through  Lockerby's  doak.    He  cried 
**  Treason  1 "  and  aimed  at  Charles, 
but  the  pistol  missed  fire.      Lord 
Harwell,  hearing  the  shots,  was 
about  to  turn  back,  when  Sir  Eobert 
seuEed  him  by  the  cloak,  exclaiming, 
''Pie,   my  lordl  make  not  your- 
self a  traitor  and  me  baith  1 "  To 
which    Maxwell    replied,   '*!    am 
wytelesB  "    (t.  e.,    blameless)  ;  and 
then  seeing  Sir  James  Johnstone 
"  stealing  away  "  (as  it  is  expressed) 
to  support  his  follower,  and  shak- 
ing ofT  Sir  Eobert's  grasp,  he  rode 
quickly  alter  him,  fired  at  him  with 
his  pistol,  and  mortally  wounded 
him.     Sir  James  fell  to  the  ground, 
exclaiming,  "  Lord,  hare  mercy  on 
me  I     Clnist^  have  mercy  on  me ! 
I  am  deceiyed," — and  almost  im- 
mediately afterwards  expired.    Lord 
Maxwell,  who  had  turned  his  horse 
back  after  firing  the    fatal    shot, 
passed,  looking  on — ^it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  with  what  mingled 
emotion — while  the  faithful  Locker- 
by  was  supportiDg  his  dying  chief. 
He  was  preparing  to  go  when  Charles 
cried,  **  My  lord,  wiU  ye  ride  away 
and  leaye  this  bloody  thief  behind 
youl" — ^meaning  Lockerby.  "What 
reck  of  him ! "  said  Maxwell — '*  as 
if,"  observes  Mr  Fraser,  "  his  thirst 
fc«  blood  had  been  slaked  by  the 
death  of  the  slayer  of  his  father  " — 
*'for  the  other  has  enough."    Then 
they  rode  away  together. 

It  must  be  added  that  that  very 
day  Lord  Maxwell  granted  a  charter 
of  lands  to  Charles  Maxwell  in  re- 
ward for  many  faithful  and  gratuit- 


ous services.  It  has  a  suspicious 
appearance,  but  does  not  necessarily 
imply  foul  play.  The  event  was 
wholly  against  Lord  Maxwell's  in- 
terest^  and  we  have  little  doubt  that 
the  crime  was  unpremeditated.  The 
presence  of  various  gentlemen  as 
witnesses  to  the  charter  suggests 
that  it  was  signed  in  the  morning. 
The  interview  and  its  disastrous 
termination  took  place  between 
three  and  four  in  the  afternoon. 

Lord  Maxwell  escaped  to  France, 
where  he  remained  for  some  years. 
Meanwhile  he  was  tried,  condemned, 
and  forfeited  in  absence,  in  1609, 
for  treason,  murder  under  assurance 
(and,  it  is  charged,  by  poisoned 
bullets,  for  which  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  support),  and  on  other 
counts ;  and  his  lands  were  bestowed 
on  others.  His  flight  and  the  oc- 
casion of  it  are  commemorated  in 
the  well-known,  beautiful,  and  con- 
temporary ballad,  familiar  to  us  as 
"  Lord  Maxwell's  Good-Night." 

Wearied  of  exile  he  returned  to 
Scotland  without  the  king's  licence, 
and  at  the  certain  risk  of  his  life,  in 
March  1612.  He  was  hunted  like 
a  wild  beast,  and,  broken  in  health 
and  hopeless  of  escape,  determined 
to  make  his  way,  if  possible,  to 
Sweden.  His  kinsman,  George, 
Earl  of  Caithness,  with  unexampled 
infamy — if  a  story  so  black  and 
without  any  adequate  motive  can 
be  credited— offered  him  shelter  and 
assistance  towards  that  object ;  and, 
after  getting  him  into  his  power, 
imprisoned  and  betrayed  him  to  the 
Government.^  He  was  brought  by 
ship  from  Thurso  to  Edinburgh, 
and  warded  in  the  common  jail  in 
September  of  the  same  year. 

The  last  scene  of  the  last  act  was 
now  at  hand.  On  the  news  of  Lord 
Maxwell's  arrest  and  arrival  in  Edin- 
burgh, Sir  James,  the  young  heir  of 
Johnstone,  with  his  mother  and 
grandmother — this  last  being  the 
now  aged  woman  whose  rash  sub- 
servience to  the  designs  of  Arran 
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may  be  said  to  have  originated  tbe 
feud — came  up  to  Edinburgh  to 
press  for  his  execution,  the  elder 
lady  being  so  feeble  and  weak  that 
she  could  not  appear  before  the 
Privy  Council  in  person,  but  was 
examined  by  commission.  Offers 
were  made  on  the  part  of  the  Max- 
wells to  the  Privy  Council,  praying 
that  they  might  be  communicated 
through  the  ministers  of  religion  to 
the  Johnstones,  towards  an  appease- 
ment of  the  strife  between  them ; 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  they  were 
forwarded, — the  intention  was  to 
carry  the  sentence  already  pronounc- 
ed into  effect;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  opportunity  of 
crushing  a  house  so  powerful  on  the 
Borders,  and  professing  the  Eoman 
Catholic  faitli,  was  too  favourable  to 
be  overlooked.  He  was  beheaded 
on  the  21st  of  May  1613,  meeting 
death  as  a  brave  man,  acknowledg- 
ing the  justice  of  his  sentence,  ask- 
ing pardon  of  Johnstone,  his  mother, 
and  grandmother,  for  the  wrong  he 
had  done  them  by  the  slaughter  of 
father,  husband,  child ;  but  repudi- 
ating any  "  dishonour  or  infamy  "  as 
attaching  to  him  in  the  eye  of  man, 
although  not  excusing  himself  in  the 
presence  of  God.  None  of  the  min- 
isters attended  him;  he  declined 
their  services,  dying,  as  he  had  lived, 
a  Eoman  Catholic  He  had  been 
bom  in  strife  and  nurtured  in  con- 
vulsion, and  his  end  was  bitterness — 
thus  dying  an  ignominious  death,  a 
young  man,  though  old  in  suffering, 
only  twenty-six  years  of  age. 

This  great  feud  terminated  thus ; 
for  although  outbreaks  witnessed  to 
the  fires  beneath  for  many  years 
afterwards,  they  never  broke  into 
serious  violence  ;  and  the  peaceable 
character  of  Lord  John's  brother  and 
successor,  Bobert  tenth  Lord  Max- 
well and  first  Earl  of  Kithsdale 
(who  brought  another  hereditary 
feud,  that  with  the  Murrays  of 
Cockpool,  to  a  peaceful  composition), 


and  that  too  of  the  son  and  heir  of 
the  latter.  Earl  Robert,  sumamed 
"  the  Philosopher,"  tended  to  repress 
excesses.  On  the  death  of  Earl 
Robert  without  issue,  the  next 
younger  branch,  the  Lords  Herries, 
who  had  always  been  temperately 
inclined,  succeeded  to  the  earldom ; 
and  by  the  close  of  the  century,  the 
feudal  enmities  which  once  animat- 
ed the  families  of  Scotland  had  for 
the  most  part— especially  in  the  case 
of  those  of  the  Cavalier  type— been 
absorbed  and  effaced  under  the  over- 
whelming tide  of  political  suffering. 
It  is.  not,  however,  our  purpose 
to  dwell  on  the  story  of  the  Max- 
wells, as  told  by  Mr  Eraser,  further 
than  to  say  that,  after  the  death  of 
the  forfeited  Earl  and  his  son,  the 
daughter  of  the  latter,  styled  by 
courtesy  Lady  Winifred  after  her 
high-minded  grandmother,  carried 
the  estate  in  marriage  to  a  younger 
son  of  the  ancient  and  distinguished 
house  of  Haggerstone-Constable  in 
Northumberland  and  Yorkshire, 
whose  grandson  William  Constable- 
Maxwdl  obtained  a  reversal  of  the 
attainder  of  the  lordship  of  Her- 
ries in  1848,  and  a  recognition  of 
his  right  to  that  dignity  in  1858. 
It  was  by  the  younger  brother  of 
Lord  Herries,  the  late  Marmadoke 
Constable -Maxwell  of  Terreagles, 
that  the  idea  was  projected  which 
has  been  so  ably  carried  out  by  Mr 
Eraser  in  the  'Book  of  Oarlave- 
rock.' An  interesting  memoir  of 
this  gentleman  is  given  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  work.  We  learn,  too, 
with  interest,  that  the  late  venerable 
Earl  of  Traquair  dying  childless, 
and  without  any  near  relative  ex- 
cept his  aged  sister,  herself  like- 
wise childless,  bequeathed  his 
estates,  after  her  death,  to  the  Max- 
wells of  Terreagles.  His  ancestor, 
the  Earl  of  Tnuiuair  of  1715,  had 
married  Earl  William's  sbter,  and 
the  families  have  ever  been  closely 
allied  in  the  remembrance  of  th& 
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bond  of  consangainity,  of  mutual 
good  offices,  and  of  a  common  reli- 
gious faith. 

Mr  Eraser's  narrative  closes  fit- 
tingly with  a  memorial  of  the  late 
^Ir  Maxwell  of  Terraughty,  who,  on 
the  death  of  the  son  of  £ari  William, 
became  the  heir-male  of  the  family, 
and  whose  life,  lengthened  to  the 
patriarchal  age  of  ninety-three,  and 
closing  in  1814,  had  witnessed  mar- 
Tellons  changes  not  merely  in  the  po- 
litical world,  but  in  the  manners  and 
rural  economy  of  Scotland.  Three 
years  before  his  death  he  wrote  a 
Tery  interesting  letter,  printed  by  Mr 
Eraser,  enumerating  some  of  these 
changes, — ^the  period  of  general 
distress  to  the  poorer  classes  coin- 
cident with  the  failure  of  the 
South  Sea  Company,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  feeding  of  black 
cattle,  and  which  lasted  from  1720 
to  1735  ]  the  partial  relief  brought 
in  1725  by  the  importation  of  pota- 
toes from  Ireland  into  the  Stewartry 
of  Kirkcudbright,  from  whence  they 
were  carried  to  Edinburgh  on  horse- 
back and  sold  by  pounds  and 
ounces ;  the  improvement  in  hus- 
bandly in  the  south-west  of  Scot- 
land, first  undertaken  by  the  young 
Laird  of  Arbigland, — and  other 
matters ;  to  which  Mr  Eraser  adds 
the  &ct6,  as  showing  the  rise  in 
the  value  of  property,  that  the 
patrimonial  estate  of  Terraughty, 
which  Mr  Maxwell  bought  back 
in  1754,  after  it  had  passed  for  a 
time  into  other  hands,  for  £886, 
was  worth  £500  a-year  at  his 
death ;  and  that  the  small  farm  of 
Halmyre,  for  which  he  paid  £80, 
was  when  he  purchased  it  let  for 
£3,6s.8d«;  that  he  lived  to  let  it  on 
lease  at  £80  per  annum;  and  that 
it  was  sold  soon  after  his  death  by 
his  executors  for  £2000.  ''  Old 
Terrau^ty,"  as  he  was  commonly 


called,  left  a  son,  who  died  without 
issue;  and  Mr  Maxwell  of  Curruchan 
then  became  the  senior  heir-male 
collateral  of  the  house  of  Niths- 
dale. 

Besides  Mr  Marmaduke  Con- 
stable-Maxwell, Mr  Eraser  com- 
memorates, in  a  few  touching  lines 
appended  to  his  preface,  many  others 
of  the  clan — chivalrous,  learned, 
genial,  and  good — who  sympathised 
with  his  labours,  but  are  now  no 
more — "  all  swept  away,  but  all 
leaving  pleasantMaxwellmemories." 
He  has  associated  himself  with 
them  henceforward  by  his  record  of 
their  "  eminently  loyal  house,  the 
history  of  which,"  he  concludes, 
"for  upwards  of  seven  centuries, 
I  have  here  laboured  faithfully  to 
record ; "  but  we  trust  he  may  him- 
self be  spared  to  do  much  and  simi- 
lar service  in  the  special  field  which 
he  so  ably  occupies. 

The  services  of  the  historical  an- 
tiquary to  literature  are  but  little 
known  to  the  general  public :  he 
labours  in  silence  and  in  love,  with 
but  slender  remuneratioii  even  when 
in  an  official  position;  while  his 
chief  reward  is  the  consciousness 
of  promoting  the  progress  of  the 
science  to  which  he  has  devoted 
his  life,  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
restricted  circle  within  which  the 
leaders  of  inquiry  in  each  particu- 
lar department  of  archaeology  are 
welcomed  as  brethren.  But  the 
position  of  Mr  Eraser  is  so  far 
different,  that  the  fruits  of  his  la- 
bour, in  the  present  field  at  least, 
can  become  known  to  but  few  even 
within  that  circle.  It  is  for  this 
reason — and  because  we  think  that 
a  wider  audience  may  be  interested 
in  these  labours  —  that  we  have 
commended  them,  by  the  one  sample 
now  selected,  to  the  appreciation  of 
the  public. 
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DISOBDEB     IN     DBEAMLAND. 


Dreams  and  portents  are  not  so 
gravely  considered  in  the  present 
day  as  ihey  were  in  times  past. 
TJntiL  these  latter  ages,  notliing  of 
moment  was  undertaken   without 
previous  reference  to  an  augur,  an 
oracle,  or  a  divinity  directly,  the 
practice  being  common  to  most  reli- 
gipns — sanctioned  in  the  true,  fol- 
lowed in  the  others.     The  answers 
to  human  appeals  to  divinities  came 
often  by  means  of  visions  or  dreams, 
and  many  times  mysterious  com* 
munications  of  this  kind  were  made 
without  a  question    having    been 
previously  asked.     The  world  quite 
believed  that  the  visions  seen  during 
sleep  had  meanings,  although  it  was 
only  now  and  then  that  a  meaning 
could    be    discerned.      We    have 
changed  all  that  now.     We  dream 
as  men  in  all  ages  have  dreamed, 
but  we  do  not  allow  that  our  visions 
have  the  least  significance.      The 
trust  of  these  utiHtarian  times  I'e- 
poses  on  somethi^g  more  tangible 
than  weird  revelations.     If  we  de- 
sire to  invest  or  realise  money,  our 
broker  is  likely  to  take  the  place  of 
the  augur  or  aruspex ;   our  solici- 
tor is  the  oracle  when  property  is  in 
question  ;  we  turn  to  the  physician 
and  not  to  the  priest  when  disease 
troubles    us ;    if  we    venture    on 
journeys  we  look  to  the  fitness  •  and 
security  of  the  conveyance — ^no,  we 
place  ourselves,  in  a  majority  of 
instances,  at  the  mercy  of  railway 
companies,  less  worthy  to  be  relied 
on  than  the  most  impudent  sooth- 
sayer, or  the  trance  of  the  silliest  old 
woman.     At  any  rate,  whether  we 
risk  our  lives  and  fortunes  rashly 
or  cautiously,  we  work  by  natural 
means ;  neither  would  any  educated 
person  among  us  own  to  a  belief 
that  other  means  are  available — own, 
it    was   written;    for    it    may  be 
shrewdly  suspected  that  nine-tenths 


of  us  have,  in  some  secret  comers  of 
our  being,  lying  perdu,  an  implicit 
conviction  that  there  are  agencies 
other  than  material  which  afifect  our 
fates  and  fortunes.  More  than  this, 
the  man  is  quite  an  exceptional 
being  who  has  not  in  his  own  ex- 
perience known  of  warnings  and 
revelations  which  no  philosophy  con 
explain  —  curious  coincidences  be 
will  call  them,  probably,  when 
jauntily  making  mention  of  them  ; 
but  how  is  it  with  him  when  he  is 
alone  and  reflecting  ?  Can  he  main- 
tain the  doctrine  of  accident  then  % 
Is  there  not  some  inexplicable  con- 
nection between  signs  and  events 
which  forces  the  belief  that  both, 
have  been  guided  by  influences  very 
different  from  those  with  which  we 
are  physically  acquainted  ? 

If  only  I  were  assured  that  my 
readers  would  confess  the  consci- 
ousness which  I  have  indicated,  I 
would  ask  them  to  take  with  me  a 
step  in  advance  of  this  position, 
and  to  consider  whether,  in  some 
of  the  spiritual  phenomena  which 
they  have  witnessed,  there  have 
not  been  evidences,  not  only  of  in- 
tention and  connection,  but  also  of 
occasional  strange  misdirections  or 
erratic  flights  of  the  omens,  which 
have  rendered  them  practically  use- 
less, or  even  mischievous,  without 
making  them  less  remarkable. 
Dreams  and  tokens  sometimes  ap- 
pear to  make  mistakes,  just  as  hu- 
man beings  do.  They  come  at 
times  to  the  wrong  house  or  the 
wrong  man,  although  there  is  gene- 
rally some  ohvious  explanation  of 
the  error,  just  as  there  might  be  of 
some  blunder  in  everyday  affairs. 
I  give  an  instance  to  illustrate  my 
meaning.  A  gentleman,  an  acquaint- 
ance of  mine,  being  at  the  time  in 
one  of  our  northern  cities,  dreamed 
once  that  he  saw  his  eldest  son 
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lying  on  the  gronnd,  seyerelj  in- 
juied  by  some  accident;  and  that 
his  family  smgeony  appearing  in 
the  scene,  infonned  him  that  the 
boy  had  heen  kicked  by  a  donkey, 
and  that  the  injury  would  prove 
fataL     He  awoke  much  disturbed, 
but  had  not  time  in  the  morning 
to  ponder  his  dream,  for  he  was 
going  to  Newcastle  by  an    early 
train.    Many  times  during  the  jour- 
ney the  frightful  vision  presented 
itself  again;    but  he  travelled  on 
business  of  importance,  the  thought 
of  which  detained  his  mind  in  the 
actual  world.      It  was  not  till  he 
was  returning  home  again  in  the 
evening  that  the  vision  of  the  night 
before  came  back  to  him  with  dis- 
tiessing  effect.     He  travelled  the 
last  twenty  miles  of   the    return 
journey  in  a  truly  miserable  state 
of  mind,  unable  to  shake  off  the 
fear  of  something  terrible,  which 
impended  over  hiis  first-born.     As 
the  train  drew  up  to  the  platform 
he    caught  sight  of  the  surgeon, 
standing  as  if  expecting  the  arrival 
of  some  one ;    but  he  did  not  see 
any  member  of   his    own  family 
waiting,  as  was  usual,  his  return. 
In  an  instant  he  put?*  together  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.     Some- 
thing   shocking    had    occurred  at 
home;  and  the  surgeon  had  come 
to  meet  him,  and  to  prepare  him 
for  the  miserable  condition  in  which 
he  would  find  his  house.    When 
the  train  drew  up  to  the  platform 
he  could  see  nothing  of  the  feunily 
surgeon  —  and    he  even  doubted 
whether  he  might  not  have  mis- 
taken some  one  else  for  him ;  and 
when  he  arrived  at  home  he  found 
a  happy  party,  and  nothing  the 
matter.     They  had  supposed  that 
he  would  travel  by  a  later  train,  or 
else  he  would  have  been  met  at  the 
station  as  usual     Ko  misfortune 
happened  in  the  family ;  but  about 
this  time  a  schoolfellow  and  class- 
fellow  of  his  eldest  son  fell  seriously 
ilL    His  case  perplexed  the  medical 


men,  who,  unable  to  recognise  the 
complaint  as  a  defined  disease,  be- 
gan to  make  inquiries  as  to  incau- 
tious trials  of  lus  strength,  or  acci- 
dental injury.  Then  it  came  out 
that  the  boy  had  been  kicked  in 
the  side  by  a  donkey  soon  after  the 
time  when  the  dream  was  dreamed. 
It  was  decided  that  some  serious 
internal  injury  had  been  the  result 
of  the  kick;  and  when  the  poor 
lad  died  (as  he  did)  this  was  put 
beyond  a  doubt.  Now,  does  not 
this  story  suggest  that  the  dream 
was  intended  (perhaps  as  a  caution) 
for  some  relation  of  the  boy  who 
died,  but  that  it  came,  or  was  con- 
ducted, to  the  parent  of  that  boy's 
class-fellow ;  as  if,  when  the  boys 
were  together  in  school,  the  dream 
had  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  the 
father  of  "  that  boy  "  (pointed  out); 
but  a  mistake  having  been  made  as 
to  which  boy  was  indicated,  the 
warning  found  its  way  to  the  fkther 
of  the  wrong  one  % 

If  these  curious  occurrences  seem 
to  give  much  significance  to  dreams, 
they  at  the  same  time  betray  a  most 
unfortunate  laxity  in  the  machinery 
by  which  dreams  are  directed.  Are 
the  agents  who  bring  about  these 
visions  subject  to  the  same  feelings 
and  infirmities  as  the  ministers  and 
stewards  of  this  world  1  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  an  intelligence,  chaiged 
with  the  communication  of  a 
dream,  can  be  heedless  enough  to 
deliver  it  at  the  wrong  house  like  a 
stupid  postman  ?  Can  it  get  sleepy 
over  its  work,  and  let  the  dreams 
distribute  themselves  any  way  they 
will,  so  that  it  is  quit  of  the  bother 
of  them  %  Is  any  sort  of  stimulus 
resorted  to  by  spirits  that  have  a 
good  deal  to  do,  and  may  be  of  a 
desponding  tendency?  Or,  worse 
than  all,  is  there  a  spiritual  equi- 
valent to  a  half-crown,  by  which, 
out  of  wantonness  or  malignity, 
dream-conductors  may  be  induced 
to  make  wilful  blunders  after  the 
fashion  of  knavish  valets  or  intri- 
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guing  handmaidens  in  comedies  1  at  all ;  but  if  he  did,  that  was  no 
My  own  opinion  is  that  the  Queen  leason  why  he  should  not  make  an 
Mahs,  or  whoever  they  are,  that  excuse  for  running  into  the  large 
manage  the  dream-world,  are  some-  town  now  and  then  to  see  another 
times  a  little  flighty,  and  in  conse-  phase  of  life,  and  to  hear  what  was 
quence  create  terrihle  contretemps  going  on  in  the  military  world, 
among  material  beings.  This  The  other  was  a  native  of  Wet- 
much  having  heen  said  hy  way  of  ton,  the  son  of  a  tradesman  who 
preface,  it  will  he  understood  in  had,  I  believe,  been  a  working 
what  way  I  regard  the  untoward  mason,  but  had  now  risen  to  be  an 
events  narrated  below.  Some  spirit,  employer  of  labour,  and  a  master 
or  spirits,  was,  or  were,  guilty  of  builder  in  a  small  way.  The  father, 
very  grave  and  culpable  negligence,  though  shrewd,  upright,  and  indua- 
I  am  afraid  we  have  at  present  no  trious — ^which  qutdities  had  enabled 
means  of  bringing  the  delinquent  him  to  rise  in  the  world — felt  the 
or  delinquents  to  punishment,  but  want  of  education  when  he  came  to 
we  may  record  a  verdict  in  case  fill  a  new  position.  He  could  not 
of  their  ever  becoming  amenable  correspond  with  educated  people, 
to  correction,  so  I  beg  my  readers  and  he  could  not  keep  his  business 
to  consider  the  case  well,  and  to  accounts — at  least  not  in  a  manner 
say  whether  a .  conviction  can  be  that  could  be  generally  understood, 
avoided.  It  is  true  that  he  used  certain  cab- 
It  happened  about  fifty  years  alistic  signs  which  he  would  scrawl 
ago  that  among  the  guests  who  one  in  devious  fashion  over  the  pages  of 
night  occupied  the  Eoyal  Hotel  at  a  memorandum -book;  but  these 
Plymouth,  were  two  young  men,  hieroglyphics  were  understood  by 
who,  not  being  friends  nor  even  ac-  none  but  himself,  and  a  school- 
quaintances,  were  both  then  resident  master  at  Wetton, — a  very  useful 
in  a  small  town  in  Devonshire,  which  person,  who  for  moderate  fees  made 
shall  be  called  in  this  narrative  fair  abstracts  from  the  mysterious 
Wetton,  as  if  the  name  were  a  con-  memoranda,  and  periodically  pro- 
traction of  Wet  Town,  an  appella-  pared  the  bills  of  Mr  Saunders 
tion  which  the  place  well  deserved,  (that  was  the  builder^s  name).  Of 
They  had  come  to  Plymouth,  each  course  Mr  Saunders  did  what  he 
on  his  own  affairs,  but  they  chanced  could  to  prevent  his  son  from 
to  occupy  adjacent  rooms,  and  they  suffering  from  the  defect  which 
had  good  reason  to  remember  these  he  had  himself  found  so  detri- 
rooms,  as  I  propose  to  show ;  but  mental.  He  intended  the  youth  to 
before  I  say  what  happened,  just  succeed  him  in  his  business,  and 
let  me  mention  who  the  young  men  so  had  him  well  grounded  by  his 
were.  friend  the  schoolmaster  in  the 
One  of  them  was  a  subaltern  officer  three  E's,  and  made,  as  he  called 
temporarily  employed  on  the  recruit-  it,  "  a  bit  of  a  scholard."  He  had, 
ing  service.  Lieutenant  Hardinge  moreover,  supplemented  this  in- 
had  been  some  few  months  at  Wet-  struction  with  a  year's  board  and 
ton,  which  place  he  found  very  duU,  teaching  at  a  private  school  in  Ply- 
although,  to  do  it  justice,  it  did  its  mouth«  If  the  quality  of  education 
little  endeavour  to  amuse  him,  and  given  at  the  boarding-school  did 
make  him  think  favourably  of  it.  not  surpass  that  which  was  pro- 
Perhaps  he  appreciated  the  modest  curable  at  Wetton,  Mr  Saunders 
attentions  which  were  paid  to  him,  senior  never  for  an  instant  imagined 
for  he  was  not  a  supercilious  person  that  such  could  be  Uie  case.      He 
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did  his  duty  by  paying  the  price  of 
good  schooling  at  any  rate;  and 
then  the  polish  acquired  by  going 
from  a  country  town  to  a  large  town 
for  a  short  time  I  Toung  Master 
Saunders  came  home  burnished  to 
a  high  degree,  greatly  to  his  father's 
pride  in  a  general  way,  who  would 
wink  at  his  neighbours  or  his  wife 
when,  the  lively  young  fellow  in- 
dulged in  a  smart  sally  or  showed 
his  breeding,  as  much  as  to  say, 
^  There's  mettle  for  ye :  you  see  the 
flayour  has  been  properly  brought  out 
of  vintage  number  two ;  number  one 
didn't  get  a  fair  chance,  but  he's 
got  it  in  him  too."  At  the  same 
time,  Saunders  senior  owned  to 
himself,  like  a  reasonable,  moderate 
man  as  he  was,  that  there  were 
some  little  features  of  Benjamin's 
spirit  which  he  didn't  altogether 
appreciate;  ''but  then,"  he  would 
say,  '*  if  I  had  wanted  the  boy  to  be 
entirely  after  my  fancies  I  should 
haye  kept  him  at  home  and  not  made 
him  a  scholard;  with  eddication 
come  ideas  which  homely  men  can*t 
quite  understand.  If  Ben's  got  a 
little  above  me  that  can't  be  helped ; 
there's  a  great  deal  about  the  lad 
that  pleases  me,  and,  for  the  rest,  we 
must  take  the  rough  and  the  smooth 
together."  Honest  Saunders  had  a 
strong  belief,  too,  that  a  little  steady 
attention  to  business  would  tone 
the  youth  down  to  the  right  pitch ; 
and  that,  when  he  should  be  out 
of  his  time,  he  would  possess  just 
the  proportions  of  science,  practical 
knowledge,  and  acquaintance  with 
the  world,  for  ''getting  on,"  as  it 
is  called,  in  the  orb  aforesaid.  Ac- 
cordingly he  apprenticed  Beigamin 
to  himself;  and  if  he  had  made  him 
go  through  the  whole  drudgery  of 
the  business  as  he  had  himself  done, 
it  might  have  been  that  things 
would  haye  turned  out  as  he  antici- 
pated. But  he  showed  a  rather  in- 
judicious respect  to  the  youth's  learn- 
ing and  refined  feelings.     He  hadn't 


the  heart  to  set  so  genteel  an  ap- 
prentice to  mix  mortar  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, or  to  handle  his  trowel 
among  a  set  of  uncouth,  uneducated 
journeymen  who  could  be  no  com- 
pany for  him ;  besides,  he  wanted' 
these  journeymen  to  look  up  to  Mas- 
ter Benjamin  as  a  su^rior  person, 
which  they  might  not  be  inclined 
to  do  if  they  should  see  him  dressed 
in  fustian,  and  sweating  away  like 
an  ordinary  mechanic.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  young  Benja- 
min acquired  only  a  theoretic  know- 
ledge of  the  building  trade;  and 
that  he  was  more  in  the  office  among 
the  books  and  letters  than  on  the 
works;  and,  as  a  consequence  of 
this  consequence,  he  learned  to  look 
down  upon  manual  labour,  and  to 
encourage  ambitious  ideas  which 
were  not  likely  to  make  him  steady. 
I  don't  mean  to  say,  however,  that 
Benjamin  didn't  mind  his  work. 
He  did  that,  and  by  taking  charge 
of  the  office  affairs  enabled  his 
parent  to  be  almost  constantly  su- 
pervising the  workmen,  and  often, 
as  he  liked  to  do,  laying  a  course  of 
masonry  himself  "to  show  these 
conceited  scamps  how  a  bit  of  work 
should  be  done,"  finishing  a  joint 
or  two,  setting  a  grate  or  boiler,  or 
spreading  a  coat  of  cement. 

ITow  the  young  Benjamin,  as  he 
wore  a  coat  of  finer  cloth  than  his 
father's,  as  he  was  esteemed  by  his 
mother,  and  indeed  by  many  less 
prejudiced  people,  a  person  of  eru- 
dition, and  as  he  felt  within  him  an 
aptitude  for  asserting  himself  vigor- 
ously on  most  occasions  (or,  accord- 
ing to  some,  as  he  was  a  pert  young 
whelp),  began  to  seek  a  society  some- 
what more  elevated  than  ihaX  in 
which  his  family  moved.  He  was 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  three 
or  four  attorneys'  clerks,  with  the 
young  man  at  the  bank,  with  an 
incipient  druggist  (afterwards  a 
bankrupt  with  a  copper  dividend) 
who  had  come  down  to  put  a  little 
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life  into  the  place,  and  to  take  the 
conceit  oat  of  that  old  buffer^  dear 
old  Mr  Mannah ;  with  a  few  choice 
selections  from  behind  the  drapers' 
counters ;  and,  above  all,  with  the 
sergeant-major  of  the  disembodied 
militia,  a  quiet  and  inoffensive  but- 
idle  man,  who,  however,  under  this 
modest  exterior  concealed  a  most 
impetuous  and  adventurous  char- 
acter, as  he  allowed  to  be  perceived 
sometimes,  by  his  conversation; 
when  he  was  three  parts  drunk  and 
off  his  guard.  As  his  person  was 
not  bad-looking,  Ben  decorated  it 
after  the  fashion  affected  by  youths 
of  his  disposition :  he  was  much 
given  to  chains ;  he  wore  a  many- 
coloured  scarf  round  his  neck  with 
two  immense  pins  stuck  therein; 
his  waistcoats  were  gorgeously  pat- 
terned; his  hat  was  worn  with  a 
peculiar  knowing  cock,  and  his  hair 
underneath  it  was  studiously  larded 
and  curled.  A  pretty  feUow,  some 
people  thought  him;  women,  here 
and  there,  no  doubt,  admired  him ; 
he  superstitiously  believed  that  he 
could  vanquish  the  whole  sex. 

Benjamin  had  gone  to  Plymouth 
to  look  after  some  materials  which 
were  required  at  Wetton.  He  had 
finished  his  business,  dined,  as  he 
thought,  elegantly,  made  himself 
irresistible,  gone  to  the  theatre  and 
ogled  the  ladies,  whom  he  allowed 
to  have  a  full  view  of  his  waistcoat ; 
finally,  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
events  of  the  day,  he  had  retired  to 
rest.  As  I  have  already  said,  each 
of  these  youths  was  visited  that 
night  by  a  singular  and  impressive 
dream.  Lieutenant  Hardinge  woke 
in  a  cold  perspiration,  after  having 
imagined  that  he  saw  poor  old 
Saunders  lying  cruelly  crushed  and 
wounded  beneath  a  scaffold  from 
which  he  had  fallen.  The  young 
officer  saw  the  crowd  collected 
about  the  injured  man,  he  saw  that 
his  consciousness  was  leaving  him, 
that  his  eyes  were  glazing  in  death. 


It  was  still  dark  when  he  awoke, 
but  so  disturbed  was  he  by  the 
vision,  that  he  did  not  sleep  again 
till  after  the  day  had  broke.  While 
he  lay  tossing  in  bed,  he  wondered 
greatly  what  could  have  suggested 
such  thoughts  to  his  imagination. 
He  knew  old  Saunders  by  sights — 
that  was  all;  and  he  probably 
would  have  known  nothing  about 
him  had  he  not  been  the  &ther  of 
that  rather  showy  young  man  whom 
nobody  in  Wetton  could  help  re- 
marking. He  might  have  seen  him 
about  a  new  building  or  on  a  scaf- 
fold, but  he  had  no  recollection  of 
having  done  so.  As  the  light 
strengthened,  he  reflected  philoso- 
phic^y  on  the  strange  fi^aks  of 
fancy,  decided  that  this  was  one  of 
the  strangest,  and  that,  as  such,  it 
was  not  worthy  of  further  considera- 
tion ;  so  he  turned  round  at  last 
and  went  off  to  sleep  once  more. 

Mr  Benjamin  Saunders,  in  the 
next 'room,  also  dreamed  a  dream. 
It  was  revealed  to  that  young  man 
that  a  young  lady,  a  reputed  heiress, 
residing  near  Wetton,  had  fallen 
violently  in  love  with  him,  that  he 
had  been  merciful  to  her  infirmity, 
and  had  promised  to  marry  her. 
He  saw  the  great  preparations  that 
were  making  for  the  marriage.  He 
saw  an  endless  line  of  his  future 
bride's  (Miss  Fulford's)  relations  who 
had  come  to  welcome  him  into  the 
family,  and  it  was  in  receiving  the 
cordial  hand-grasp  of  a  peer  of  the 
realm  with  his  coronet  on  his  head, 
that  the  sleeper,  overcome  by  de- 
light, awoke  and  found  that  he  had 
been  deluded  by  the  baseless  fabric 
of  a  vision.  Unlike  such  fabrics  in 
genera],  though,  this  one  did  leave 
something  of  a  wrack  behind.  It 
raised  in  the  young  man's  mind  an 
idea  which  had  never  entered  it  be- 
fore, but  an  idea  which,  finding  con- 
genial soil,  took  root  there.  After 
his  first  disappointment  at  discover- 
ing that  he  had  only  been  dreaming, 
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he  l)egan  to  enjoy  a  rifacimenio  of  Englishmen  when  they  meet  each 

the  happy  trance,  going  over  all  its  other.     When  these  were  exhausted 

incidents  with  delight,  and  feeling  Mr  Hardinge  said — 

again  a  thrill  almost  equal  to  that  "And  now  that  you  have  achieved 

which  woke  him,  when  he  came  to  a  little  exercise,  I  suppose  you  will 

the  peer  and  the  coronet     Then  he  go  home  to  your  painting  1" 

thought  what  a  strange  dream  it  "No,  indeed,"  answered  the  cu* 

was ;    a  dream  which  he  did  not  rate ;  "  I  should  have  small  chance 

know  to  he  suggested  hy  any  ante-  of  making  progress  with  that,  if  I 

cedent  whatever !    A  thing  coming  trusted    to    practising  during    the 

in  this  remarkahle  way  must  mean  working  hours  of  the  day.     Duty, 

something ;   and  why  should  there  I  assure  you,  takes  up  all  my  recog- 

be  any  crooked  interpretation  t  why  nised  time  :  if  I  want  to  follow  an 

should  it  not  mean  what  it  figured  1  accomplishment  I  must  make  time 

Other  young  women  had  been  cap-  for  it.      My  artist  work  was  done 

tivated  by  his  attractions,  and  why  hours  ago,  while  you,  probably,  were 

not  Miss  Fulford  f    "  If  she  has  a  dreaming." 

fancy  for  me,"  thought  Benjamin,  "Oh,  indeed!"  said  Hardinge,  ab- 

"  I  will  take  care  to  encourage  it ;  stractedly,  for  the  curate's  last  word 

and  if  she  has  not,  why,  perhaps  I  had  suddenly  forced  his  ideas  into 

can  inspire  one,  eh !    Yes,  yes ;  this  another  channeL     "  Since  you  speak 

dream  shall    not    be  for  nothing,  of  dreaming,  I  must  tell  you  of  a  re- 

Tve  taken  the  idea — rather  1 "  markable  dream  which  disturbed  me 

Toung  Mr  Saunders  did  not  sleep  considerably  last  night.     You  know 

again  that  morning,  but  whether  he  that  shrewd  old  fellow — ^what's  his 

lay  thinking  a  long  or  a  short  time  name  1  —  the    old  fellow  that's  a 

before  the  hour  of  rising  arrived  he  mason  or  carpenter,  or  something  of 

had  no  idea.     His  mind  was  very  that  sort;  the  father  of  that  hero 

agreeably  occupied,  that  was  all  he  with  the    chains  •  and    pins,    you 

knew ;  and  he  had  formed  projects  know  t " 

which— although,  as  we  shall  see,  "  Mr  Saunders  the  builder,  you 
they  were  perforce  put  aside  for  a  mean,  probably ;  what  of  him  ?" 
time  —  came  to  be  acted  upon  at  "Well,  he's  a  man  to  whom  I 
length,  and  helped  to  create  a  good  never  to  my  knowledge  gave  a 
deal  of  confusion.  He  had  now  to  thought,  and  yet  I  had  a  very  re- 
dress himself  and  get  ready  for  busi-  markable  and  ugly  dream  concem- 
ness,  at  which  let  us  leave  him  for  ing  him.  I  thought  I  saw  him  on 
the  present.  the  ground  with  a  crowd  around  him, 

Lieutenant  Hardinge    also    rose  dying  from  a  fall  off  a  scaffold." 

and  breakfasted,  and  then  mounted  "  Oh,  did  you  1   dreams  go  by 

his  trap  to  drive  back  to  Wetton,  contraries,  they  say.   Possibly  there 

where  his  presence  was  required,  may  be  some  good  fortune  coming 

When  he  was  about  three  miles  from  to  my  old  acquaintance.      He's  a 

the  town  he  overtook  the  curate,  who  prudent  and  energetic  tradesman, 

had  come  out  for  a  constitutional  and  constantly  making  some  good 

walk  or  to  do  some  parish  work,  hit  or  another.     The  son  isn't  half 

and  requested  him  to  come  up  into  so  much  to  my  mind,  though  I  fancy 

his  chariot^  which  that  young  eccle-  he's  clever  too." 

siastie  did.     Then  they  st>oke  of  the  "  I  never  had  any  dealings  with 

weather,  and  the  races,  and  two  or  him  or  even  spoke  to  him,  but  ho 

three  more  of  the  topics  contained  seems  an  arrant  puppy." 

in  the  formula  usually  followed  by  "  Well,  perhaps  a  little  forward. 
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Here  we  are  at  your  gate.  Put  me 
down,  now,  and  I'll  n^ake  my  way 
into  town  on  foot." 

"  Shan't  I  drive  you  1 " 

"  Dear  me !  by  no  means." 

"  Then,  if  you  don't  mind  waiting 
a  minute  or  two,  I  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  walking  with  you.  I 
am  going  to  the  recruiting  office.'' 

So  they  walked  on  to  town  to* 
gether,  up  Park  Street,  along  But- 
ler's Buildings,  and  through  Monk 
Alley ;  but  they  couldn't  get  down 
Church  Street  for  it  was  blocked  by 
a  rather  dense  crowd. 

"  HoUo !  what's  the  matter  here  V 
said  the  curate ;  and  so  saying,  .he 
threaded  his  way  among  the  people, 
Hardinge  following.  "  Bad  job,  I'm 
afeard,  Measter,"  said  an  artisan  as 
the  clergyman  passed.  There  was 
a  new  house  being  built  at  the  cor- 
ner, and  they  were  among  stone- 
chippings  and  poles.  '*  Somebody 
hurt,  seemingly  :  Good  heavens  ! 
it's  Mr  Saunders." 

"What  do  you  say?"  eagerly 
demanded  Hardinge,  pushing  up  to 
where  he  stood.  The  shock  was 
dreadful.  It  was  the  very  scene  of 
his  dream.  There  lay  poor  Saun- 
ders, pale  and  motionless,  his  eyes 
glazing.  The  doctor  was  beside 
him  in  a  few  seconds,  but  he  said 
almost  immediately  that  the  man 
was  dying.  Ten  minutes  after,  they 
carried  home  a  corpse  upon  a  plank. 

Hardinge  was  so  sick  and  ill  after 
witnessing  this  dreadful  scene  that 
he  asked  the  curate  to  walk  to  his 
lodgings  with  him  ;  but  the  latter, 
who  was  domiciled  near  the  church, 
said  they  would  do  belter  to  go 
into  hU  apartments.  Thither  they 
went ;  and  a  confusion  of  books  and 
an  unfinished  picture  having  been 
removed  from  the  sofa,  the  lieuten- 
ant was  soon  laid  thereon,  and 
refreshed  with  a  glass  of  wine. 

"  A  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance—  one  that  deserves  to  be 
.recorded,"  observed  the  young  offi- 
cer after  a  time. 


"  A  very  singular  coincidence,  no 
doubt ;  but  they  must  happen  some- 
times, you  know.  Only  consider  : 
if  events  are  jostling  each  other  at 
every  moment  of  time,  it  would  be 
marvellous  if  once  in  a  hundred 
thousand  times  or  so  some  two  or 
more  didn't  appear  to  be  related, 
when,  after  all,  they  are  but  in 
accidental  juxtaposition." 

"  I  can't  think  that  in*  this  case. 
There  were  too  many  circumstances 
which  agreed  as  being  both  in  the 
dream  and  the  reality.  K  I  had 
simply  dreamed  that  the  fact  had 
happened,  and  afterwards  found  that 
it  had  happened,  your  explanation 
might  have  sufficed.  But  I  not  only 
was  forewarned  of  the  event,  but  also 
of  the  exact  manner  of  it.  I  was  a 
spectator  of  it  in  my  sleep,  and  so  I 
was  when  wide  awdce.  The  scene, 
the  crowd,  were  all  as  I  dreamed  of 
them :  the  position  and  wan  look 
of  the  sufferer ;  even  the  glazing  of 
the  poor  fellow's  eyes.  Oh,  it  is 
horrible ! " 

"Well,  try  to  turn  your  mind 
from  it  just  now,"  said  the  curate, 
"  and  when  you  can  think  calmly 
about  it  we'll  discuss  it  more  closely. 
If  you  had  not  picked  me  up  on  the 
road,  you  would  probably  not  have 
mentioned  your  dream  until  after 
its  fulfilment." 

"  Certainly  I  should  not,  but  I 
don't  feel  easy  on  that  head.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  should  have 
warned  the  unfortunate  man,  as  I 
could  have  done  if  I  had  started 
from  Plymouth  an  hour  earlier; 
but,  you  know,  I  had  no  sort  of 
acquaintance  with  him,  didn't  know 
his  name  even,  and  could  therefore 
never  imagine  that  the  dream  could 
have  any  significance.  You  treated 
it  lightly  yourself  when  I  told  you 
of  it,  didn't  you?" 

"  I  did.'  I  don't  suppose  I  shall 
ever  again  speak  with  levity  of  a 
dreamof  the  kind,  though  I  can  quite 
fancy  myseK  giving  cautions  derived 
from  dreams  to  aU  manner  of  men, 
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and  getting  laughed  at  for  my  ere-  templated,  proved  its  ability  by  balf 

dnlity ;  for  I  imagine  that  no  in-  doing  it.     It  produced  a  good  deal 

stance  snch  as  this  will  come  within  of  misunderstanding  and  of  misery ; 

my  knowledge  again,  although   I  but  those  things,  it  thought,  were 

may  dream  myself,   and    hear  of  not  chargeable  against  it,  seeing  that 

others  dreaming    very    impressive  it  had  gone  so  far  toward  the  accom- 

dreams."  plishment  of  its  idea,  and,  but  for 

''K  only  somebody  interested  in  the  insensibility  of  one  of  the  par- 

the  man  h&d  been  the  dreamer,  one  ties,  would  certainly  have  brought 

might  see  fitness  in  a  vision   of  it  about. 

the  kind ;  but  for  a  stranger  and  a  Among  the  company  whom  the 
sojourner  like  me  to  receive  such  a  young  officer  met  at  different  enter- 
revelation  passes  one's  understand-  tainments  was  Miss  Fulford,  a  lady 
ing."  who  has  been  before  mentioned  as 

The  curate,  though  very  much  connected  with  the  dream  of  Mr 
struck  with  this  dream,  was  cautious  Benjamin  Saunders.  Miss  Fulford 
about  mentioning  it.  He  did,  how-  was  an  orphan,  with  a  good  pro- 
ever,  name  it  to  a  few  of  his  more  perty  of  her  own.  People  were 
intimate  friends ;  indeed,  it  was  fond  of  saying  that  she  was  a  great 
through  him  that  I  became  acquain-  heiress,  but  that  is  what  people 
ted  with  it.  Mr  Hardinge  never  always  say.  It  may  be  a  mere  figure 
mentioned  it  at  all ;  not,  that  is  to  to  talk  of  gilding  refined  gold ;  but 
say,  while  he  abode  in  Wetton.  He  it  is  only  the  naked  truth  to  say 
had  a  nervous  horror  of  the  subject,  that  when  any  comfortable  quantity 
If  leave  of  absence  had  been  pro-  of  refined  gold  finds  its  way  into  a 
curable,  he  would  have  sought  a  person's  cofifers,  that  person's  neigh- 
diversion  of  ideas  from  change  of  hours  are  sure  to  increase  it  by  a 
air ;  but  duty  required  him  on  the  stout  multiplier.  Miss  Fulford  was, 
spot  just  at  this  time,  and  so  he  ac-  moreover,  possessed  of  considerable 
oepted,  with  more  gratitude  than  he  personal  attractions ;  so  that  the 
had  ever  felt  for  them  before,  the  portion  of  Wetton  society  which 
invitations  which  he  received  to  desired  to  bestow  this  young  lady 
little  country  parties.  Now  Har-  upon  the  lieutenant  would  have 
dinge  was  a  rather  pleasant  and  a  endowed  him  with  the  greatest 
rather  good-looking  fellow.  Wet-  prize  of  the  neighbourhood.  By 
ton  had  only  lately  been  made  a  their  profound  policy  these  two 
recruiting  station,  and  he  was  the  young  people  frequently  found  them- 
fiist  officer  that  had  been  quartered  selves  sitting  next  each  other  at 
in  the  place.  What  marvel,  then,  dinners,  or  suppers,  or  at  the  round 
if  Wetton  made  up  its  mind  games  then  so  much  the  fashion  at 
that  the  lieutenant  was  destined  Wetton ;  or  if  there  were  an  excur- 
to  form  a  lasting  connection  with  sion  into  the  country,  they  would 
their  town ;  in  other  words,  that  he  be  in  the  same  vehicle.  Possibly 
was  to  take  a  wife  of  the  daugh-  the  good  gossips  rather  overdid 
ters  of  Wetton)  Many  kindly  these  couplings.  The  plot  might 
little  coteries  there  were  which  have  worked  better  if  a  little  more 
arranged  this  delicate  matter  very  of  the  management  had  been  left 
thoroughly ;  but  as  each  knot  select-  to  the  parties  themselves.  Whether 
ed  a  different  bride  for  him,  it  isevi-  or  not  because  the  promoters  were 
dent  that  a  good  many  of  the  spec-  too  eager  I  cannot  say,  but  it  is 
ulatlons  were  destined  to  fail.  One  certain  that  Mr  Hardinge  could 
of  these  juntas,  if  it  didn't  quite  never  be  warmed  up  to  the  point 
bring  about  the  result  w))ich  it  con-  of  falling  in  love  as  they  would 
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have  bad  bim.     He  was,  bowever, 
a  polite,  agreeable  man,  witb  some- 
tbing  to  saj  about  most  of  wbat 
was  going  on  in  tbe  great  world. 
Perbaps  to  tbe  Wettonians,  as  tbey 
cdled  tbemselves,  be  may  bave  ap- 
peared a   more    animated    and    a 
better  infonned  man  tban  he  really 
was;  for  tbey  bad  no  one  at  all 
of  bis  sort  to  compare  bim  witb. 
Then  be,  of  course,  as  became  bis 
profession,  knew  bow  to  be  gallant 
and  complimentary,  altbougb  tbere 
was  nothing  about  bim  of  tbe  cox- 
comb or  tbe  lady-killer.     But  men 
sometimes  involuntarily  and  uncon- 
sciously wander  to  resulter  wbicb 
cannot  be  reached  by  the  arts  of 
others  who  devote  themselves  mind 
and  body  to  tbe  attainment     Har- 
dinge's  indifference,  which  caused 
bim  to  be  entirely  natural,  and  to 
appear  just  as  for  tbe  time  be  felt,* 
exercised  a  dangerous  influence  on 
the  young  lady  with  whom  be  was 
so  often  associated.     Miss  Fulford 
found  herself  taking  note  of  bis 
moods  and  bis  words.     When  be 
was  gay,  and  more  attentive  or  im- 
pressive than  usual,  she  would  be 
elated  and  unusually  complacent; 
if  she  thought  him  absent  or  dull, 
she  was  cbagrined.     Sbe,  after  a 
wbile,  began  to  watch  bis  manner 
and  to  weigh  his  expressions,  im- 
agining that  tbey  must  be  indica- 
tive of  change  of  feeling  towards 
herself,  when  in  truth  she  was  en- 
tirely unconnected  witb  them.  This, 
one  sees,  was  an  unfortunate  state 
of  mind  for  a  girl  of  eighteen  to  be 
in.     Indeed,  Hardinge  in  his  sim- 
plicity and  innocence  was  pursuing 
the  very  course  wbicb,  as  we  leaiii 
from  a  modem  teacher  of  tbe  art  of 
love,  or  rather  of  tbe  art  of  inspire 
ing  a  passion,  is  tbe  one  for  lady- 
killers  to  adopt : — 

"  Not  macb  he  kens,  I  ween,  of  woman's 
breast, 


Who  thinks  that  wanton  thing  is  won  by 
sighs; 

What  careth  she  for  hearts  when  once 
possessed? 

Do  proper  homage  to  thine  idol's  eyes  ; 

But  not  too  humbly,  or  she  will  despise 

Thee  and  thy  suit,  though  told  in  moving 
tropes. 

Disguise  e*en  tenderness,  if  thou  art 
wise; 

Brisk  confidence  still  best  with  woman 
copes ; 

Pique  ner  and  soothe  in  turn,  soon  Pas- 
sion crowns  thy  hopes."  * 

The  match-makers,  I  am  afraid, 
bad  a  great  deal  to  answer  for  in 
this  case.  It  is  true  that  after 
.having  first  conceived  the  grand 
idea  of  the  connection,  they  pro- 
ceeded with  much  impartiality  to 
instil  into  the  parties  concerned  a 
proper  sense  of  what  was  so  ably 
designed  for  tbem.  But,  inasmuch 
as  Hardinge  was  a  stranger,  and  not 
a  man  given  to  encourage  familiarity 
from  persons  with  whom  he  was 
but  slightly  acquainted,  joking  and 
insinuating  had  to  be  done  very 
gently  with  him.  He  checked 
some  sallies,  and  really  did  not  un* 
derstand  others  which  tbe  natives 
thought  rather  smart,  and  stead- 
ily refused  to  hear  the  voice  of 
the  charmers — ^rather  the  charmers 
were  no  charmers  for  him,  for  he 
did  not  discern,  and  made  no 
endeavour  to  discern,  their  ob- 
ject. It  was  different  with  Miss 
Fulford.  She  could  not  act  the 
deaf  adder  to  Wetton  wit  and 
Wetton  playfulness.  If  these  were 
a  little  broad  and  plain,  was  she 
not  ''  to  the  manner  bom "  f  and 
were  not  all  those  who  nodded  and 
supposed,  and  *'  knew  they  couldn't 
be  deceived,"  her  relations  and  ac- 
quaintances, who  surely  might,  if 
anybody  might,  use  a  little  freedom 
of  speech  1  Neither  did  these  soft 
impeachments  seem  altogether  un- 
pleasant to  the  young  lady,  who  put 
aside  tbe  raillery  so  as  not  at  all  to 
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give  the  idea  that  it  pained  or 
offended  her. 

Now  there  resided  in  Wetton  a 
certain  demoiselle  named  Lydia  Tar- 
laway.  Miss  Lydia,  I  have  some 
reason  to  think,  would  herself  have 
had  no  objection  to  a  little  admira- 
tion or  attention  from  the  young 
officer,  and  there  was  a  section  of 
Wettonians  who  selected  her  for  his 
ladye-love,  although  her  backers 
were  neither  numerous  nor  influen- 
tial She  was  older  than  Miss  Ful- 
ford,  and  evinced  a  good  deal  of 
affectionate  curiosity  as  to  ''  whether 
there  was  anything  in "  the  ru- 
moured affair  between  her  and  Har- 
dinge.  While  she  was  beating 
about  to  start  information  on  this 
head,  and  laying  all  sorts  of  lit- 
tle innocent  plots  to  make  people 
communicative  who  were  likely 
to  have  been  at  all  behind  the 
scenes,  and  to  worm  opinions  out 
of  persons  who  were  regarded  as 
shrewd  observers,  and  constructors 
— ^persons  who,  if  they  chanced  to 
see  a  young  man  and  woman  to- 
gether for  five  minutes,  would  out 
of  that  little  glimpse  put  together 
an  affecting  idyl,  just  as  an  expert 
naturalist,  if  you  show  him  a  rare 
bone,  will  forthwith  furnish  a 
restoration  of  the  whole  skeleton  to 
which  it  belonged, — while  she  was 
thus  conducting  a  little  private  in- 
quiry business,  there  occurred  one 
of  those  encouraging  accidents  which 
do  sometimes  assist  earnest  inquir- 
ers after  knowledge.  Miss  Tarra- 
way  was  invited  to  dine  at  Colkat- 
ton  (that  was  the  name  of  Miss 
Pulford's  place),  where  Mr  Hardinge 
also  was  to  be  a  guest ;  and,  as  she 
had  not  always  a  chaperone  to  take 
her  out,  she  was  to  make  a  little 
visit  of  a  day  or  two.  It  would  be 
strange  now  if  she  could  not  dis- 
cover how  matters  stood. 

Mrs  Fulford— for  Miss  Fulford 
did  not  of  course  live  quite  alone — 
had  arranged  so  that  her  daughter 
might  be  led  to  the  dinner-table  by 


the  lieutenant  She  had  a  Devon- 
shire squire  to  sit  at  her  own  right 
hand  and  carve  for  her;  and  she 
had  been  mindful  of  Lydia  Tarra- 
way,  and  provided  her  an  escort  in 
Mr  Norcott,  who  is  our  friend  the 
curate.  It  was  a  tolerably  large 
party,  and  the  accidents  of  the  pro- 
cession to  the  board  would  have 
taken  Mr  !Norcott  and  his  charge  to 
the  same  side  of  the  table  as  Miss 
Fulford,  had  not  Lydia  remembered 
that  she  should  certainly  faint  if 
she  sat  near  the  fire,  and  besought 
another  couple  to  change  places. 
By  this  stratagem — of  which  she 
despised  the  cost,  to  wit,  shivering 
all  through  dinner  so  that  she  could 
hardly  keep  her  teeth  from  chatter- 
ing, and  afterwards  having  a  bad 
bronchial  attack,  for  she  was  a  chilly 
and  delicate  young  woman — she  sat 
opposite  the  supposed  lovers,  and 
so  had  a  full  view  of  their  bearing 
towards  each  other.  And  very 
cleverly  she  made  her  observations. 
It  woidd  not  have  been  at  all  con- 
sonant to  her  feelings  to  show  any 
want  of  attention  to  Mr  Norcott, 
and  so  she  kept  up  an  animated 
conversation  with  him  about  poultry, 
dissent,  choral  music,  the  last  new 
tale  by  the  author  of  *  Waverley,*  the 
wholesonleness  or  otherwise  of  scald- 
ed cream,  painting,  the  recent  wrest- 
ling-match, and  a  variety  of  other 
topics ;  but  all  the  while  she  had 
one  eye,  or  some  sense  that  was  as 
good  as  an  eye,  taking  note  of  what 
was  going  on  across  the  table,  and 
another  mind  besides  that  which 
was  at  the  service  of  Mr  Norcott, 
marking,  weighing,  and  deciding 
the  state  of  the  love  case. 

It  has  often  struck  me  in  these 
latter  days,  that  women  make  a  mis- 
take when,  in  seeking  to  prove  their 
rights  to  an  equality  with  the  other 
sex,  they  compete  with  men  on  the 
latter's  own  ground.  They  take  up 
subjects,  and  try  experiments  which 
are  strange  and  new  to  them,  while 
to  men  they  are  familiar,  thus  giving 
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the  males  a  strong  pulL  Kow,  why 
don't  they  rest  their  pretensions  on 
things  which  they  can  do  and  men 
can't?  For  instance,  why  don't  they 
challenge  the  dominant  gender  to 
perform  two  operations  of  the  mind 
at  the  same  time — ^to  keep  np  a 
brisk  discussion  about  all  things 
whatsoever,  and  certain  others, 
while  they  watch  like  cats,  and  re- 
cord, compare,  and  appraise  the 
words,  looks,  and  gestures  of  certain 
persons  sitting  apart  from  them, 
whom,  for  the  moment,  they  are 
pleased  to  admire,  or  hate,  or  rival, 
or  to  be  otherwise  interested  in  ?  I 
should  like  to  see  how  many  points 
the  aoi'disant  superior  animals 
would  make  at  a  game  like  this.  Can- 
not one  fancy  the  clumsy  exposure 
of  their  aims,  the  absences  of  mind, 
the  impertinent  listening  and  star- 
ing, and  at  other  times  the  total 
failure  of  observation  they  would 
betray,  as,  vainly  attempting  to  steer 
a  smooth  middle  course  between 
the  different  objects  of  attention, 
they  would  attend  properly  to 
neither,  but  be  drawn  to  them  alter- 
nately and  irregularly — now  bump- 
ing against  Scylla,  now  sucked 
away  to  Chary bdis  9  Does  not  one 
see  how  feeble,  useless,  and  trans- 
parent they  would  be  while  labour- 
ing after  such  an  accomplishment, 
and  from  what  an  immense  height 
of  ability  the  ladies  might  look 
down  upon  and  pity  such  puny 
achievement?  These  are  the  kinds 
of  contests  whereby  to  make  man 
feel  how  little  he  is  by  the  side  of 
the  subtler  instinct  When  Eichard, 
you  know,  had  severed  an  iron  mace 
with  his  two-handed  sword,  Sala- 
din  was  not  such  a  fool  as  to  rival 
him  in  rough  smashing;  no — he 
sliced  a  thin  gauze  veil  by  making 
it  dance  on  his  scimitar^s  edge. 
And  Richard  could  no  more  give 
the  fine  cut  to  the  veil  than  the 
Sultan  could  chop  up  pig-iron  1  A 
word  to  the  wise  (I  mean  to  the 
ladies)  will  be  sufficient. 


But  in  Miss  Tarraway's  young 
days  nobody  had  heard  of  woman's 
rights  and  wrongs,  and  she  could  only 
exercise  her  keen  wits  for  utility : 
there  was,  at  that  slow  period,  no 
open  rivalry  with  creation's  lords, 
80  she  could  not  use  her  talents  in 
contention.  She  made  good  use  of 
them  nevertheless,  as  has  been  said. 
It  was  dull  weather,  with  an  irritat- 
ing east  wind,  and  Hardinge  was 
taciturn  and  absent;  he  seemed, 
hungry  too,  or  else  he  ate  to  fill  up 
the  time  and  escape  conversation. 
His  fair  neighbour  was  at  first  full 
of  life  and  chat ;  but  her  spirits 
were  naturally  chiUed  (as  whose 
would  not  be?)  by  finding  how  little 
sympathetic  fire  she  could  kindle. 
Miss  Fulford,  however,  was  too 
pleasant  a  girl  to  fall  into  sullen- 
ness,  or  to  let  it  be  seen  that  she 
was  disappointed  or  discomposed. 
She  turned  the  matter  off  for  a 
while  by  talking  to  the  person  on 
the  other  side  of  her,  and  to  Norcott 
across  the  table;  and  when  she 
found  that  Hardinge  could  not  be 
piqued  into  brisk  discourse,  and 
was  rather  addressing  himself  to  the 
good  creatures  on  which  the  curate 
had  so  impressively  asked  a  bless- 
ing, she  vented  her  mortification  in 
inviting  him  to  eat,  and  in  causing 
all  manner  of  dishes  to  be  handed 
to  him,  of  many  of  which  he  par- 
took, not  seeming  to  be  quite  aware 
of  what  he  was  doing.  None  of 
the  little  scene  was  lost  on  Miss 
Tarraway,  who  drew  her  own  in- 
ferences, and  decided  that,  court- 
ship or  not,  Mr  Hardinge's  affections 
were  not  very  deeply  engaged. 
About  Miss  Fulford,  she  was  not  so 
clear.  It  was  doubtful  whether  she 
was  inducing  him  to  eat  as  jesting 
with  his  apparent  appetite,  or  be- 
cause she  was  wounded  in  spirit 
Any  lively  young  woman  would,  of 
course,  be  nettled  by  such  insen- 
sibility as  the  lieutenant  evinced; 
but  to  have  one's  vanity  a  little 
chafed,  and  to  be  heartsick  for  unie^ 
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quited  affection,  were  veiy  different 
things.  However,  Miss  Lydia  haa 
found  out  something  of  the  case, 
and  she  meant  to  find  out  all  of  it 
before  returning  home.  Meanwhile 
she  secured  in  the  drawing-room  a 
warm  comer  to  make  amends  for  her 
frigid  seat  at  dinner,  and  she  sat 
next  Mr  Hardinge  at  commerce,  and, 
finding  plenty  of  people  to  talk  to, 
let  hun  indulge  his  humour  and 
talk  or  not  as  he  chose.  He  had, 
however,  thawed  a  little  by  this 
time,  and  was  more  genial;  seeing 
which,  !Mi8s  Fulford  was  persuaded 
in  her  heart  that  his  behaviour  at 
dinner  was  intended  to  be  a  pointed 
exhibition  of  indifference  to  her. 
So  she  passed  a  rather  uncomfort- 
able evening,  but  took  care  not  to 
let  her  disappointment  appear — 
rattling  away,  and  doing  the  hon- 
ours of  her  house  unflinchingly. 

As  people  in  those  days-  dined 
tolerably  early  and  sat  tolerably  late, 
the  young  hostess's  patience  was 
subjected  to  a  weary  ordeaL  But 
the  hoar  at  length  came  when  the 
whist-party  had  played  their  last 
rubber,  an  old  gentleman  who  had 
won  it  and  lost  every  former  one 
being  radiant  with  his  victory. 
The  round  game  had  been  shut  up 
some  time  before;  and  the  party 
was  taking  some  refreshment  pre- 
paratory to  separating.  As  Hard- 
inge came  to  say  his  adieuxy  he 
deemed  to  have  found  his  tongue 
again,  and  stood  a  few  minutes  talk- 
ing to  Mrs  Fulford  and  afterwards 
to  her  daughter,  whom  he  expressed 
a  wish  of  meeting  and  dancing  with 
at  a  coming  quadrille-party.  His 
a£&bility  stined  up  the  young  lady's 
emotions  yet  again;  she  foimd  an 
excuse  for,  and  forgave,  his  previous 
coldness,  and  gave  her  hand  to  him 
graciously  as  he  departed ;  she  was 
inclined  to  hope  once  mora  "  Let 
us  talk  it  over,  Gertrude,"  said  Miss 
Tanaway ;  *'  do  you  mind  my  coming 
in  to  see  you,  dear,  before  we  go  to 
bedl" 


"Do  come,  Lydia  dear,"  an- 
swered Miss  Fulford — "I  shall  be 
delighted;"  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  may  not  have  been  too 
strong  an  expression,  as  she  cer- 
tainly had  a  yearning  to  be  alone 
with  her  own  thoughts. 

"  What  a  delicious  fire  ! "  ex- 
claimed Lydia,  as  she  drew  her  easy- 
chair  close  up  to  the  hearth  and  put 
her  feet  on  -the  fender.  "  This  is 
such  a  dear,  comfortable  house !" 

"Do  you  know,  Lydia,*'  an- 
swered Gertrude,  "I  was  quite 
unhappy  all  through  dinner  at  your 
being  so  far  from  the  grate.  You 
looked  quite  as  if  you  were  suffering 
from  cold." 

"  Did  II  La !  now,  how  odd !  Do 
you  know,  my  dear,  I  thought  it  one 
of  the  pleasantest,  the  very  pleasant- 
est  parties,  and  I  enjoyed  it  so 
much  !  Mj  Norcott  is  a  very  agree- 
able young  man,  too,  isn't  he  1 " 

"We  think  so,  surely,  or  we 
shouldn't  have  given  him  to  you. 
He  has  plenty  to  say,  and  he  says 
it  nicely.  He  isn't  bad -looking 
either,  is  he?" 

"  No,  indeed  ;  and  that  is  really 
more  than  can  be  said  of  most  of  our 
young  men,  for  certainly  they  are 
rather  an  ordinary  set  I  don't  say 
it  ill-naturedly,  you  know;  I  include 
my  brother  Phil  and  alL  You  are 
going  to  the  Harveys'  dance  on  Fri- 
day, aren't  you  ?  I'm  going.  They 
made  me  promise,  but  I  fear  it  will 
be  stupid.  The  Parker  party  from 
Plymouth  can't  come,  which  will 
make  it  dull.  That  young  Harry 
Parker  is  a  delightful  young  man — 
so  stylish,  so  agreeable ;  quite  fas- 
cinating, I  call  him.  Oh,  wasn't 
that  a  frightful  thing  of  poor  Mr 
Saunders)  Mr  Norcott  told  me  he 
positively  saw  him  dying.  I  was  so 
shocked  when  I  heard  of  it :  it  was 
told  to  us  just  at  dinner-time;  I 
declare  I  couldn't  eat  a  bit — not  a 
morsel.    It  t^as  so  dreadful." 

In  this  way  did  Lydia  run  on  for 
half  an  hour  or  so,  showing  no  sign 
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of  being  aboat  to  letire,  when  Ger-  It  was  Mr  Thorne — and  he  knew, 

trade,  who  was  not  quite  so  full  of  of  course/' 

prattle,  remarked —  Gbrtrudb.  —  "Why,  of  course, 

''I  don't  know  how  it  is  that  dearl" 
I  get  so  sleepy,  Lydia  dear,  but        Ltdia. — "Oh,he's  anoflScer,  too, 

we  were  up  late  last  night,  and  have  you  know ;  he's  in  the  militia." 
had  a  fatiguing  day.     I  am  afraid        Gbbtbudb    (with    immenae    con- 

you  find  me  stupid ;  but  I  shan't  be  tempt). — "  The  militia ! ! " 
more  lively  till  I've  slept  Dear  me !        Ltdia. — "  Well,  dear,  the  militia. 

I'm  quite  ashamed    of   yawning :  Isn't  one  officer  as  likely  to  be  well 

you'll  excuse  me,  won't  you,  Lydiaf "  informed  as  another  1 " 

Ltdia. — "  Oh,  and  I've  been  so        Gebtbude  {as  if  she  were  already 

selfish    and    inconsiderate    to    sit  the  lady  of  a  dietinguished  leader  of 

here  boring  you.    /  am  so  sorry,"  the  regular  forces), — "No,  Lydia;  I 

{taking  her  feet  from  tJi£  fender ^  and  should  think  not     In  the  milituy 

gathering  her  robe  about  her,  as  if  world  the  militia  are  not  looked 

preparing  to  depart).  upon  as  soldiers  at  all,  I  assure  you." 

Gertrude. — "  Pray,  Lydia,  pray        Ltdia. — "  Oh,  there  you  mistake, 

don't  imagine  I'm  tired  of   you.  dear,  I  am  certain.     Harry  Parker 

Don't  for  anything  disturb  your-  is  in  the  militia;  and  a  handsomer, 

self ;   only  I'm  so  stupid,  and  we  genteeler,  man  or  a  nicer  partner,  is 

breakfast  so  early."  not  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 

Ltdia. — "Of  course,  dear.     It's  army." 
quite  time  to  go  to  bed,  too,  isn't        Gertrude.  —  "  But     this     Mr 

it  9    Dear  me !  past  one.     I  never  I  Thome :  what  did  the  creature  say  1  '* 
How  cold  those  young  men  must        Ltdia. — "  Why,  the  creature,  as 

have  found  it  driving  home  I    In  an  you  call  him,  Gertrude,  said  that 

open  trap,  too,"  (shuddering)  "ho  Mr  Hardinge  had  been  for  some 

— o — 0 — 0 — 0,  what  creatures  men  time  employed  recruiting  at  another 
are  !    I  hope  it  isn't  true  that  we  are  ^  place  bdfbre  he  was  sent  here,  and 

likely  to  lose  Mr  Hardinge."  that  they  can't  be  away  from  their 

Gertrude. — "Lose  Mr  Hardinge  1  regiments  for  more  than  a  fixed 

— how,  when  1  what  do  you  mean  1"  time.    And  so  Mr  Hardinge  will 

Ltdia.— "Oh,  nothing,  you  know;  soon  have  to  go  away,  and  we  shall 

only  they  said  something  about  his  have  another  officer  here,  perhaps 

joining  his  regiment     Well,  good  a  more  conversable  one." 
night,  Gertrude;  I  really  will  go        Gertrude. — "I  don't  believe  that 

now.     I'm  so  sorry  I  kept  you  Mr  Thome  knows  anything  about 

up."  the  matter.     We  must  have  heard 

Gertrude. — "  Nay,  Lydia,  you  of  it  if  Mr  Hardinge  had  been  likely 
mistake,  I  assure  you ;  I  do  so  to  leave  us  soon.  Of  course  it's  of 
love  to  hear  you  talk.  Sit  a  little  very  little  consequence  whether  he 
longer,  I  implore  you.  Do  tell  me  does  or  not :  but  I  should  like  to 
what  this  is  about  Mr  Hardinge.  show  you  that  these  militia  gentle- 
He  never  said  a  word  of  it  at  dinner,  men  know  nothing  about  these 
Did  he  tell  you)"  things.     I'U  inquire  about  it  and 

Ltdia. — "  He  didn't  say  a  word  let  you  know." 
of  anything  at  dinner,  I  think,  did        Ltdia. — *'No,  Gertrude,  dear:  it 

he?      You're  quite  sure  I'm   not  was    I  who  made   the    assertion, 

wearying  youl    Well,  let  me  see  :  Wouldn't  it  be  nicer  if  J  were  to  in* 

was  it  Mr  Hardinge  1    No,  I  don't  quire  about  it  and  let  you  know!" 
think  he  told  me.  It  must  have  been        Gertrude. — "  Well,  dear,  if  you 

' No,  it  wasn't.     Ob,  I  know,  like-:  but  you'll  be  sure  to  teU  me!" 
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Ltdia.—  "That  I  will :  I  wouldn't 
keep  jou  anxious  for  the  world." 

Gkbtbude. — "  I  mean  only  that  I 
should  like  to  prove  that  the  militia 
don't  know." 

Ltdia. — "Exactly:  Iquite under- 
stand. By  the  way,  whom  do  you 
think  the  gossips  have  given  Mr 
Hardinge  to  f     You'll  never  guess." 

Gertrude. — "  Keally !  Who  I  Do 
teU  me." 

Ltdia. — "Oh,  it's  too  absurd,  you 
know.  And,  dear  me !  look  at  the 
timepiece.  Tm  so  ashamed.  Good 
night,  dear."     (Offering  to  kisa  her,) 

Gertrude. — "  Oh,  don'tgo,  Lydia. 
It's  quite  early.  I  hardly  ever  go 
to  bed  till  much  after  this.  And 
the  fire's  burning  so  .bright  There, 
m  put  on  a  little  more  coaL  It's 
80  coey.     Don't  go.'' 

Ltdia. — "  So  kind  of  you,  dear. 
But  you're  tired,  I  know,  and  you 
were  up  late  last  night.  I  really 
have  not  the  conscience." 

Gkbtrudb. — "  Your  lively  conver- 
sation has  quite  driven  away  drowsi- 
ness, and  it's  a  thousand  times  more 
agreeable  than  sleep.  There  now, 
put  up  your  feet  again*  You  were 
saying  they  had  got  up  some  silly 
match  for  Mr  Haidinge." 

Ltdia. — "  Oh,  some  rubbish,  pro- 
bably without  a  grain  of  truth  in 
it.  I  wish  I  hadn't  mentioned  it. 
There,  we  muti  go  to  bed  now. 
Good  night" 

Gertrude. — "Do  tell  me,  dear." 

Ltdia  (kissing  and  breaking 
oway). — "Another  time  perhaps,  but 
positively  we  mustn't  b^gin  talking 
again.  I  will  release  you  now. 
Pleasant  dreamsr " 

And  Mi88  Lydia  withdrew  to  her 
apartment  saying  to  herself,  "So 
the  love's  all  on  her  side,  is  it !  I 
didn't  think  Gertrude  was  so  deep. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  ad- 
mire somebody  else.  I  don't  think 
he  cares  for  her,  notwithstanding 
her  money." 

At  this  time  the  subject  of  her 
speculations  had  been  some  time 


enjoying  a  sound  sleep.  The  curate 
and  he  had  had  cigars  together, 
talked  over  the  party,  which  they 
voted  not  very  lively,  then  separated 
and  gone  to  rest,  their  minds  not 
particularly  occupied  with  the  young 
ladies  in  whose  company  they  had 
spent  the  evening. 

Poor  Saunders  was  carried  to  his 
last  home,  followed  or  attended  by 
nearly  everybody  in  Wetton.  It  was 
a  certainty  in  that  ancient  town  that 
any  one  hurried  away  by  a  sudden 
or  violent  death  would  have  a 
crowded  funeral ;  and  as  we  know 
that  in  Mr  Saunders's  case  there  was 
to  be  added  to  the  suddenness  of 
his  end  the  great  respect  which  had 
been  felt  for  him  when  living,  none 
will  wonder  that  the  concourse  was 
large.  It  was  not,  however,  allowed 
to  be  an  unregulated  crowd,  push- 
ing, blocking  the  streets,  or  perhaps 
inadvertently  incommoding  the  poor 
mourners :  no — that,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  had  been  provided  against  It 
was  known  that  everybody  would 
be  there ;  and  so  it  was  arranged 
that  all  who  could  be  reduced  to  any 
sort  of  order  should  have  places 
assigned  them, —  and  this  was  the 
way  of  it :  The  Tradesmen's  Club  (of 
which  the  deceased  had  of  course 
been  a  leading  memW)  would 
"walk," — ^that  is,  follow  the  funeral 
in  procession :  but  inasmuch  as  there 
were  Wettonians  who  were  not  of 
the  Club,  the  freemasons  would  see 
their  departed  brother  interred  with 
masonic  honours  ;  and  inasmuch  as 
masons  with  their  insignia  gave  a 
very  public  character  to  the  solem- 
nity, it  was  thought  advisable  to 
head  the  procession  with  the  Wet- 
ton  band  (which,  I  need  not  mind 
saying,  was  the  band  of  the  disem- 
bodied militia,  only  wearing  plain 
clothes,  except  such  of  them  as  were 
entitled  to  masonic  decorations) : 
again,  as  clubmen,  masons,  and 
bandsmen  did  not  comprehend  all 
the  Wettonians,  youthful  Wetton 
was  encouraged  to  be  present  in 
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schools  and  choirs  :  moreover, 
inasmuch  as  there  would  yet 
remain  an  unmarshalled  remnant, 
not  of  the  most  orderly,  it  was 
made  known  by  Tom  Ashlant,  the 
bruiser  of  the  place,  through  his 
attorneys  and  agents,  that  ''if  he 
seed  any  darned  feller  "  (so  Mr  Ash- 
lant  was  pleased  to  express  himself) 
"  deuin'  uv  anythin'  unproper  like, 
he  would  knack  hes  teu  eyes  into 
one  after  *twes  all  auver."  So  all 
the  world  was  thus  brought  under 
control  except  a  one-eyed  boy,  who 
was  timid  and  orderly,  and  not 
likely  to  take  advantage  of  his  being 
idtra  vires. 

We  may  think  what  we  will  of 
Wetton's  mode  of  giving  effect  to 
its  desires  ;  but  this,  at  any  rate,  I 
can  say,  that  Wetton's  desire  was  to 
show  the  highest  respect  for  its  lost 
townsman,  and  to  inter  his  remains 
with  as  much  solemn  edai  as  was 
possible.  Wetton  knew  that 
Saunders's  place  would  not  b6  ade- 
quately filled  by  his  successor ;  and 
even  on  the  way  back  from  the 
churchyard,  serious  groups  discussed 
the  probable  new  state  of  things. 

"Dest  tho'  think  they'U  put 
young  Ben  into  the  Corporation  V 
asked  an  artisan. 

"  "No  tliat  /  knaw  by,"  answered 
his  friend.  "  What  shlid  they  dew 
wi'  he  to  Guildhall?  Giv'  en  zome 
bear's  fat  to  grease  his  wig  wi',  and 
a  weskert  spotted  wi'  scarlet,  an' 
yeller,  an*  blew,  like  the  door  o* 
Jan  Mattheys  the  penter's  shop, 
and  he  would  n'  care  to  be  a 
Alderman  ner  a  Mayor  nither." 

*'  Likely  nat.  Should  n'  wonder 
if  Splitfig  the  grocer  get  'lected.  I 
seed  en  a  struttin'  Hong  jes'  this 
minnit  wi'  his  mason's  apem,  as  if 
he  was  a  Lord  Mayor  or  a  Jestiss 
a'ready.  Ben  '11  be  like  to  cany  on 
the  buildin'  trade  now,  won't  a1" 

"  K  he  hev  a  got  the  wit.  But 
Ben  can't  look  arter  work  like  th' 


oul'  man.  He  never  larned  the 
tricks  o'  the  trade,  an'  every  feul 
a'most  could  desaiv  en.  Beckon 
Measter  Ben  '11  kip  hesseH  up  vor 
a  soart  of  a  show  chap,  sittin'  in  a 
dandy  coat,  an'  makin'  of  his  bow, 
an'  grizzlin'  *  behind  a  desk  with  a 
big  book  upon  en." 

"  An'  wheVs  to  overlook  1 " 

"  Darned  ef  I  knaw.  Very  like 
there'll  be  a  voreman,  but  'tis  on- 
possable  vor  me  to  say.  Us  mus' 
wait  an'  zee." 

"The  Mistus  now  may  hev 
something  to  zay  to  the  busin'ss: 
us  never  thort  o'  that' 

"No  more  us  didn't;  weU,  her 
may  hev  to  dew  wi'  et  for  sartain, 
an'  ef  her  dew,  things  won't  go  on 
noan  the  wuss,  I  reckon." 

Now  this  last  thought  about "  the 
Mistus"  was  not  far  wide  of  the 
mark ;  for  the  business  was  so  left 
that  it  was  to  be  carried  on  for  the 
present  in  Mrs  Saunders's  name, 
which  meant  that  she  would  have 
an  extensive  controlling  power — ^for 
she  hadn't  lived  thirty  years  with 
"her  poor  master,"  as  she  called 
him,  without  learning  the  value  of 
vigilance  and  management.  Mrs 
Saunders  knew,  too,  that  Benjamin 
would  not  do  for  an  overseer,  and 
so  she  lost  no  time  in  procuring  an 
able  foreman.  Perhaps  this  arrange- 
ment was  all  the  more  readily  made 
by  reason  of  a  hope  that  her  son 
was  destined  to  distinguish  himself 
in  some  line  higher  than  a  builder's. 

Now  it  happened  that,  not  long 
after  the  family's  bereavement,  Mrs 
and  Miss  Fulford  had  occasion  to 
call  at  the  little  office  which  hung 
on  to  Mrs  Saunders's  house,  and 
separated  it  from  the  great  double 
gates  leading  into  the  building  yard. 
The  widow  sate  alone  in  the  room 
with  her  spectacles  on,  doing,  or 
trying  to  do,  some  plain  sewing 
work,  but  pausing  continually,  and 
laying  the  work  in  her  lap  as  one 
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distressing  thought  after  another 
crossed  her  mind.  When  Mrs  Ful- 
ford  spoke  yery  sjmpathisinglj  to 
her,  and  asked  after  her  health,  the 
poor  woman  tried  to  answer  bravely, 
bat  broke  down,  and  wept  before 
many  words  were  uttered. 

'*I  feel  but  poorly,  thank  yon 
kindly,  ma'am.  'Tis  very  wisht 
any  one  findin'  theirself  alone  in  the 
world,  and  that  so  suddent;  but 
there !  'twas  the  Lord's  will  that 
afflicted  I  should  be,  and  what 
use  complaining  1  Many  and  many 
happy  years  I  knowed — me  and  one 
that's  gone  \  and  now  things  is  turned. 
Forgive  me,  ma'am;  I  shouldn't 
take  on  this  way.  I  trust  you  are 
well  yourself,  ma'am ;  and  Miss 
Fulfoid.  Well,  the  time  do  pass, 
dear,  dear !  It  seems  like  yesterday 
that  you  was  a  little  thing  like,  a-run- 
ning  by  the  side  of  the  governess." 

**'  Time  does  pass,  Mrs  Saunders. 
I  can  hardly  believe  that  my  daugh- 
ter is  a  woman.  There  she  is,  how- 
ever, as  tall  as  myself,  and  putting 
that  matter  quite  beyond  a  doubt." 

"  Sure,  sure ;  and  it's  likely  now 
you've  cfdled  about  some  work  that's 
wantin'  to  Colkatton." 

''  Well,  yes,  indeed ;  we  have 
come  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  make 
the  dining-room  a  little  warmer. 
There's  a  large  grate,  but  somehow 
those  who  sit  opposite  it  hardly  feel 
the  heat.  It  must  be  of  a  bad  pat- 
tern or  badly  fixed." 

"The  very  thing  that  my  poor 
dear  master  was  so  fortinate  with ; 
excoose  me,  ma'am,  again ;  I  have 
no  doubt  we  can  find  out  what's 
amiss.  Somebody  shall  go  out  and 
look  to  it" 

And  the  two  ladies  left 

At  supper  that  evening  Mrs  Saun- 
ders did  not  fail  to  mention  the  visit 
to  her  son,  and  in  doing  so  she  ex- 
pressed herself  very  gratefully  for 
the  feeling  manner  in  which  Mrs 
Folfordlu^  condoled  with  her.  The 
young  man  who,  as  may  be  suppos- 
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ed,  was  dull  and  sorrowful  enough, 
roused  himself  at  the  mention  of  tiie 
name,  and  asked  what  the  ladies  came 
for,  which  of  course  he  was  told. 

"And  they  was  kind  and  com* 
forting  in  their  words  to  you,  was 
they,  mother  ?  I  really  believe  that 
is  a  good  girl,  and  deserving  of  a 
little  attention,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  many  of  'em." 

" Good  girll" echoed  Mrs  Saun- 
ders; "she's  a  pleasant  young 
lady,  and  they're  kind  people,  and 
good  customers.  That  is  not  the 
way  your  poor  father  would  have 
spoken,  Benjamin.  You've  got  to 
think  about  the  business  now,  my 
son,  and  must  be  partickler  how 
you  talk  about  the  gentry." 

But  Beigamin  was  not  thinking 
of  the  business  just  at  that  moment. 
An  imagination  which  his  father's 
awful  death  had  banished  from  his 
mind  was  now  moving  back  to 
establish  itself  in  its  old  quarters. 
The  coroneted  peer,  with  his 
friendly  grasp,  passed  again  before 
his  mind's  eye,  and  the  great  des- 
tiny which  he  thought  he  was  equal 
to  carving  out  for  himself,  got  pos- 
session of  his  thoughts. 

"  Yes,"  said  Beigamin,  addressing 
his  own  fancy  rather  than  replying 
to  his  mother's  remark;  "she's  about 
the  best  girl  of  the  lot,  and  I've  no 
doubt  will  make  a  fine,  stylish, 
showy  woman,  if  she  gets  a  husband 
that's  worthy  of  her." 

Mrs  Saunders  didn't  know  whe- 
ther this  meant  undutifulness,  or 
want  of  brains,  or  absence  of  mind ; 
but  whatever  was  the  matter  was 
more  than  she  could  bear  in  her 
present  shattered  state,  and  she 
burst  into  tears.  Betgamin  behaved 
properly  on  the  occasion.  He  en- 
deavoured to  soothe  his  parent,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  had  not 
said  or  done  anything  to  distress 
her,  protesting  that  he  had  been 
intent  on  some  subject  which  had 
come  iuto  lus  head,  and  had  not 
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taken  in  the  meaning  of  what  she 
said.  Whereupon  Mrs  Saunders 
was  pacified,  and  renewed  her  ad- 
monition concerning  the  relation  of 
those  in  business  to  the  gentry. 

''All  right,  mother/'  said  the 
youth — "it's  a  trick  I've  fallen  into ; 
but  ril  be  careful,  never  fear.  Now 
about  this  fireplace;  I'll  ride  out  and 
have  a  look  at  it  to-morrow." 

"  You,  Benjamin  %  " 

"  Me,  mother.  You  said  they'd 
been  kind,  and  showed  feelin'  for  us, 
and  it'll  look  complimentary  if  I  go 
out  and  take  the  orders  myself.. 
John  Bray  can  be  there  waiting  in 
case  there  should  be  anything  about 
the  flues  or  the  grate  that  I  don't 
understand.  But  they'll  think  it 
civil  of  me  if  I  go  myself;  and 
besides,  I  must  begin  and  move 
about  a  little  now,  and  not  leave 
everything  to  the  men." 

This  last  sentiment  was  entirely 
agreeable  to  Mrs  Saunders,  who  be- 
gan to  think  that  a  sense  of  his 
responsibilities  was  dawning  in  the 
young  man's  mind.  Of  course  she 
sanctioned  his  going  to  Colkatton. 

And  Benjamin  went,  attired  in 
his  best  suit  of  mourning,  which 
garb,  as  it  did  not  admit  of  chains 
and  bright  contrasts,  happily  re- 
strained his  efflorescence.  He,  of 
course,, thought  this  a  disadvantage; 
and  hs  endeavoured  to  do  himself 
compensatory  justice  by  an  extra 
larding  of  pomatum.  The  unguent, 
however,  compared  with  the  orna- 
ments and  colours,  was  but  as  the 
genie  of  the  ring  to  the  genie  of  the 
lamp ;  and  so  imperfectly  by  its 
means  did  the  youth  express  his 
mind,  that  the  footman  who  opened 
the  door  mistook  him  for  a  gentle- 
man, politely  informed  liim  that 
Mrs  Fulford  was  at  home,  and  in 
respectful  accents  asked  whose  name 
he  should  take  in.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  little  aflrighted  from  his 
propriety  when  he  heard  it 

"  Saunders  !  What !  on  business, 
sirl" 


"  Yes — ^a — that  is — ^I  called  to 
look  at  a  part  of  the  building.  Mrs 
Fulford  understands." 

''Mr  Saunders  the  mason,  isn't 
it  f "  said  the  flunkey,  who  felt  that 
he  could  never,  never  forgive  him- 
self, and  that  the  two  of  them  (that 
is,  he  and  self),  though  unable  to 
separate,  must  maintain  %  con- 
strained intimacy  through  time  and 
eternity.  "  Well,  just  take  a  seat 
here.  I  know  Madam  can't  be 
spoke  to  for  a  few  minutes.  I'll 
let  her  know  after  a  bit;"  with 
which  remark,  uttered  with  his 
back  towards  Benjamin,  the  attend- 
ant hastily  disappeared,  determined 
that  when  the  visitor  should  ring 
again,  as  he  would  be  obliged  to 
do,  the  manner  of  his  reception 
should  not  only  blot  out  all  memory 
of  former  deference,  but  should 
evince  such  an  amount  of  retribu* 
tive  sang  froid  as  would  effectually 
restore  equilibrium. 

Thus  rudely  left  to  himself,  Mr 
Saunders  did  not,  of  course,  seat 
himself  on  a  hall-chair  as  he  had 
been  bidden  to  do ;  he  stood  about 
in  some  of  his  best  attitudes,  paced 
the  hall  two  or  three  times,  exam- 
ined statues  and  curiosities,  looked 
through  the  window  at  a  peacock 
on  the  grass  (a  bird  which  had 
some  title  to  his  notice,  as  they  had 
many  dispositions  in  common),  and 
at  length  bethought  him  of  charg- 
ing his  &iend  the  footman  with  a 
reminder;  but  before  taking  that 
step  he  confronted  a  mirror  which 
hung  in  the  apartment,  to  ascertain 
whether  he  could  in  any  way  add 
dignity  to  his  presence,  and  by  that 
look  he  averted  the  interview  with. 
the  functionary,  and  altogether 
baffled  the  fiendish  vengeance  which 
the  latter  had  imagined.  For,  as 
he  was  adjusting  a  lock  of  hair,  a 
door  opened  behind  him,  and  he 
beheld  the  reflection  of  Miss  Ful- 
ford, who  had  entered  the  hall. 
This  was  awkward.  Benjamin's 
first  resolution  was,  or  rather  his 
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instinct  prompted  bim,  to  make 
some  passing  remark  aboat  tbe 
wind  bieiYing  blown  bis  bat  off  and 
made  bim  unfit  to  appear,  a  sub- 
tlety wbicb  bis  greasy  sleek  locks 
would  bave  sbown  to  be  of  tbe 
yerj  weakest  if  it  bad  been  offered. 
But  tbe  young  lady,  wbo  was  as 
little  moved  as  if  sbe  bad  but  seen 
bim  scraping  bis  boots,  stifled  in 
its  birtb  tbe  smart  explanation 
wbicb  was  meditated,  by  speaking 
quietly.  Sbe  ougbt,  be  considered, 
to  bave  smirked  or  giggled,  and  so 
given  opportunity  for  Ms  remarks, 
instead  of  saying — 

"  Ob,  you  are  Mr  Saunders,  are 
you  notf  and  come,  I  suppose,  to 
see  about  tbe  dining-room  grate. 
My  motber  unfortunately  bas  just 
wdked  out.  If  you  bad  arrived 
five  minutes  sooner,  you  could  bave 
seen  bar." 

Tbe  only  possible  reply  to  tbis 
was,  tbat  be  bad  been  in  tbe  bouse 
four  times  five  minutes ;  and  wben 
he  said  tbis,  Benjamin  felt  tbankfdl 
tbat  be  bad  not  uttered  tbe  little  iar 
ble  about  tbe  blowing  off  of  bis  bat ; 
for,  if  be  bad,  be  would  bave  stood 
convicted  of  baving  been  all  tbat 
time  before  tbe  glass,  wbereas  now 
it  migbt  be  supposed  tbat  be  bad 
only  taken  a  passing  glance  at  bim- 
self — a  veiy  excusable  indulgence, 
it  seemed  to  bim,  wben  tbe  reflec- 
tion was  so  well  wortb  looking  at. 
Miss  Fulford,  bowcver,  evidently 
did  not  trouble  berself  about  biis 
manner  of  employing  bimself  since 
lus  arrival,  but  tbougbt  it  very 
strange  tbat  no  mention  bad  been 
made  of  bim,  Uttle  guessing  bow 
grievously  tbe  self-esteem  of  ber 
footman  bad  been  bruised,  and  tbat 
tbis  delay  bad  been  necessary  to 
tbe  bealing  tbereof.  "  However," 
said  she,  "  I  tbink  I  can  sbow  you 
vrbat  is  tbe  matter :  will  you  just 
come  tbis  way  1  Now,  tbis  is  tbe 
Toom,  you  see,  and  any  one  would 
tbink  tbe  grate  would  bold  a  fire 
lai;ge  enougb  to  warm  it ;  but  really, 


wben  tbe  w^tber  is  at  all  cold» 
bardly  any  beat  can  be  perceived 
a  yard  or  two  oft" 

Saunders  guessed  immediately 
wbat  was  tbe  matter,  and,  talking 
of  a  subject  wbicb  be  understood, 
be  was  soon  comparatively  at  bis 
ease  again.  '^  I  can't  be  quite  cer- 
tain tUl  I've  bad  tbe  grate  taken 
out  tbat  tbings  are  as  I  say,"  ob- 
served tbe  youtb,  after  a  long  ex- 
planation ;  "  but  I  tbink  I  can  pro- 
mise tbat  tbe  room  will  be  more 
comfortable  after  we've — be,  be — 
doctored  it  according  to  my  pre- 
scription" (tbe  young  fellow  was 
fast  recovering  bis  easy,  sparkling 
style)  :  but  if  we  can't  effect  a  perr 
feet  cure  of  tbe  old  concern,  tben  I 
sball  recommend  to  bave  it  took 
out,  and  put  a  radiator  in  its  place." 

''  I'm  sure  I  bope  you'U  do  some- 
tbing  effectual,"  answered  tbe  young 
lady.  '^I'm  almost  frozen  wben 
I  sit  on  tbe  furtber  side  of  tbe 
table." 

"  Notbing,"  said  tbe  gallant  Ben- 
jamin, 'Ms  so  trying  to  beauty  as  to 
be  pincbed  witb  tbe  cold.  It  sban't 
be  my  fault,  Miss  Fulford,  if  you 
bave  to  complain  of  tbe  coldness 
of  tbe  room  again.  I  sball  make 
it  my  particular  duty  to  attend  to 
your  wisbea"  Wbile  be  was  tbus 
neatly  working  up  towards  a  proper 
footing,  and  letting  ber  see  tbat 
bis  mind  was  wortby  of  tbe  cboice 
casket  wbicb  contained  it,  tbe  young 
lady  left  tbe  room,  to  return  again 
immediately,  be  did  not  doubt.  He 
hoped  that  sbe  had  retired  for  an 
instant,  just  to  compose  ber  counte- 
nance after  tbat  aptly  turned  com- 
pliment—or, at  tbe  least,  that  sbe 
bad  gone  to  order  him  refreshment. 
Therefore  it  gave  him  some  disap^ 
pointment  to  see  his  friend  the  foot- 
man enter,  and  to  hear  that  func- 
tionary say,  in  a  tone  which  did  not 
indicate  extreme  deference — 

"  I  say,  when  be  you  a-goin'  to 
make  a  mess  in  this  here  room— to- 
day or  to-morrow  1 " 
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*'  I've  explained  what  is  necessary 
to  Miss  FuLford/'  replied  Bexy'amin, 
with  some  hauteur. 

"  Oh,  you  hev,  hev  yew  1  Then 
yew  hevn't  a  done  it  well,  for  her 
it  is  that  wants  to  know  when  yew'm 
goin'  to  begin." 

*^  The  men  can  begin  at  any  time, 
so  far  as  I'm  concerned  :  but  you'll 
want  to  raise  the  carpet  and  cover 
up  some  of  the  furniture  first.  You'd 
better  have  it  ready  by  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  Oh,  very  welL  The  men's 
yew,  I  s'pose :  and  a  nasty  sooty  job 
yew'm  likely  to  hev.  I  say,  if  yew 
find  it  thirsty  work  yew  may  step 
out  towards  the  pantry,  and  p'raps 
there  'U  be  a  horn  o'  ale  there." 

Benjamin  would  not,  at  that  mo- 
ment, have  objected  to  the  use  of  a 
little  personal  violence  towards  this 
unpleasant  domestic.  He  refrained 
himself,  however,  and  in  stately 
silence  left  the  house,  and  relieved 
John  Bray,  who  had  been  holding  the 
animal  all  this  time,  of  the  charge  of 
his  horse. 

"It  seems  to  have  been  fated," 
Crertrude  said  to  herself,  'Hhat  I 
should  be  troubled  by  somebody 
this  afternoon.  It  cost  me  some 
pains  to  escape  that  stupid  old  ad- 
miral, and  then  I  must  fall  into  the 
way  of  this  vulgar  fellow ! "  the 
meaning  of  which  soliloquy  was, 
that  Admiral  Tautbrace  and  his  two 
daughters  had  been  calling  at  Gol- 
katton  that  afternoon ;  and  that  the 
old  gentleman,  who  said  he  never 
could  have  enough  of  Miss  Fulford's 
company,  had  proposed  that  her 
mother  and  she  should  accompany 
their  visitors  some  way  through  the 
grounds,  making  that  their  afternoon 
stroll.  Mrs  Fulford  had  assented, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  her  daugh- 
ter; and  the  latter,  after  retiring 
with  the  elder  lady,  as  if  to  prepare 
for  the  walk,  had  excused  herself! 


The  admiral  was  a  near  neighbour, 
and  the  owner  of  a  small  prox>erty, 
to  which  he  conceived  that  the  lands 
of  Colkatton  would  form  an  appro- 
priate addition.  He  was  rather  an 
agreeable  old  gentleman  than  other- 
wise ;  and,  as  long  as  his  gallantries 
appeared  aimless,  Gertrude  rather 
liked  him,  and  the  two  lone  ladies 
were  wont  to  consult  him  and  lean 
upon  him.  But  of  late  his  admira- 
tion had  been  marked;  and  his 
pointed  attentions  Miss  Fulford 
would  probably  at  no  time  have 
appreciated :  now  that  she  was 
agitated  by  an  affection  whose  re- 
quital was  somewhat  doubtful,  they 
were  distasteful  in  a  high  degree. 
I  have  often  reflected  upon  this  poor 
girl's  lot,  apparently  so  cruel  and 
undeserved.  Here  were  her  Mends 
busying  themselves  to  create  in  her 
an  attachment  to  a  young  man 
about  whom  they  knew  very  little, 
and  who  might  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons be  unwilling  to  return  such 
affection  :  here  were  two  aspirants, 
an  elderly  gentleman  who  might 
have  been  a  grandfather,  and  a  pre- 
suming vulgar  tradesman,  each  en- 
tertaining designs  upon  herself  and 
fortune:  and  here  was  the  swain 
who  could  have  made  her  happy  by 
his  love,  and  to  whose  desert  she 
and  her  fortune  were  far  more  than 
equal,  just  letting  things  go  wrong 
fix>m  sheer  insensibility;  for  I  firmly 
believe  that  if  he  had  been  brought 
to  seriously  consider  the  advantages 
which  might  have  been  his,  he 
would  not  have  been  such  a  fool  as 
to  decline  them.  If  he^  now,  had 
dreamed  what  Mr  Benjamin  Saun- 
ders dreamed  about  her,  I  think 
things  would  have  turned  out  dif- 
ferently. I  can't  help  believing 
that  the  dream  was  sent  by  some 
power  friendly  to  Gertrude,  and 
that,  out  of  carelessness,  or  out  of 
spite,  it  missed  its  way. 


(To  he  continued,) 
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There  are  doubts  and  doubts. 
Not  80  many,  perhaps,  as  is  generallj 
supposed,  of  those  "honest''  ones 
in  which  there  lives — according  to 
Tennyson — "more  faith  than  half 
the  creeds."    It  has,  in  fact,  become 
the  flftshion  in  certain  quarters  to 
OTer-compassionate  the  doubter,  to 
accredit  him  with  a  greater  depth, 
and  even  with  a  more  thorough  con- 
sdeotiousness,  than  the  man  con- 
Tinoed.     But  with  every  desire  to 
find  the  reasonableness  of  such  a 
view,  we  have  entirely  failed  to  dis- 
cover why  the  holding  of  a  creed 
should  imply  a  smaller  share  either 
of  intelligence  or  honesty  than  the 
holding  of  a  doubt.     Credulity  has, 
its  negatiTe  sideaswell  as  its  positive 
one,  and  there  is  as  much  room  to 
slip  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other. 
Clough — ^himself  the  most  conscien- 
tious of  poetical  sceptics — admits, 
that  if  on  the  one  hand  "  hopes  are 
dupes,"  on  the  other,  "fears  may 
be  liars;"  and,  in  short,  there  is 
no  good  reason,  other  things  being 
equally  for  supposing  that  the  man 
who  rejects  evidence  may  not  be 
quite  as  great  a  fool  as  the  man  who 
accepts  it.    Creeds,  no  doubt,  are 
easily  adopted.     We  in  a  sense  fall 
heirs  to  them.     They  lie  about  us 
from  our  very  infancy,  and  as  soon 
as  we  are  able  to  think,  they  are 
leoommended  to  us  by  those  whom 
we  very  naturally  respect     In  this 
iray,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  we 
are  apt  to  creep  into  them  with  only 
too  little  inquiry.    But  on  the  other 
hand,  are    the    great  migority  of 
doubts  not  only  equally  weak  at  the 
root  and  held  with  infinitely  more 
self-complacency,  not  to  say  conceit  9 
Search  £uth  for  its    foundations, 
and  in  too  many  cases  we  daresay 
they  will  be  found  loose  and  flimsy 
enough  { but  subject  doubt  to  alike 


scrutiny — strip  it  of  all  the  mystical 
generalities  it  seeks  to  clothe  itself 
in,  and  the  pensive  poetical  sadness 
it  so  frequently  affects — and  in  all 
but  the  rare  exceptions,  you  will 
find  that  it  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  our  old  fnend  Sir  Oracle  in  a 
new  disguise.  The  philosophy  that 
questions  everything  with  a  regret- 
fully necessitous  air,  and  a  soirow- 
fol  shake  of  the  head,  passes  with 
too  many  for  originality,  and  even 
piofuniiity,  until  the  trick  is  found 
out  That  there  are  honest  doubts, 
however,  and  honest  doubters,  we 
do  not  mean  to  question  —  godly 
doubters  even  —  doubters  of  the 
order  of  "that  white  soul,"  as  a 
living  poet  so  beautifully  says  of 
Socrates — 

"  WMcli  sat  beneath  the  laurels  day  by 

day, 
And,  fired  with  burning  faith  in  God  and 

Bight. 

Doubted  men*8  doubts  away  " — 

doubters  whose  doubts  ultimately 
tend  to  broaden  and  deepen  the  foun- 
dations of  faith  rather  than  under- 
mine them.  Doubt  of  thisdescription 
is  but  faith's  handmaid,and  to  whom 
faith  is  perpetually  indebted,  whe- 
ther it  has  the  candour  to  acknow- 
ledge the  debt  or  not  In  a  certain 
sense  it  is  the  test  of  truth  itself, 
and  no  faith  is  worth  the  name  thai 
cannot  pass  through  its  fires  un- 
scathed. 

Perhaps  there  has  been  nothing 
more  suicidal  to  the  real  interests 
of  religion  than  the  shaUow  theo- 
logy which  without  distinction,  and 
without  a  hearing,  bundles  all  scep- 
ticism into  that  too  convenient 
limbo  of  certain  minds  to  which 
are  relegated  the  works  of  the 
devil.  The  easiness  of  the  pro- 
cess might  itself  cast  a  doubt  on  its 
efficiency. 
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For  on  the  supposition  even  that 
the  classification  is  correct,  and  that 
scepticism  without  discrimination 
might  be  put  down  in  the  diabolical 
category,  those  who  know  the  devil 
best — or  at  least  the  spiritual  diffi- 
culty his  name  is  made  to  represent 
— ^know  well,  that  he  is  not  to  be 
balked  in  this  way  by  a  mere  wave 
of  the  hand. 

In  fact  there  is  no  question  as  to 
whether  we  shall  be  troubled  with 
doubt  or  not :    we  must.      In  a 
mixed  world  of  good  and  evil,  a  state 
of  things  is  not  even  conceivable 
that  would  afford  '^no  hinge  or  loop 
to  hang  a  doubt  on."     The  world 
where  it  is  not,  must  be  one  either 
altogether  sacred  to  truth,  or  wholly 
abandoned  to  lies.     Doubt  and  faith 
live  under  the  same  imperfect  con- 
ditions, and  the  point  at  which  one 
dies,  the  other  also  and  consequently 
dies.     And  if  the  necessity  of  the 
case  could  only  teach  the  impossible 
purist  who  wishes  to  ignore  the 
existence  of   doubt  altogether,  to 
look  it  more  steadily  and  honestly 
and  thoughtfully  in  the  face,  where 
he  has  found  only  the  devil  before, 
he  might  possibly  discover  the  pre- 
sence of  Qrodi  as  well,  in  the  periodi- 
cal recurrence  of  the  doubter  in  the 
history  of  all  living  faith.     The 
damage  that  "  honest"  doubt  can  do 
to  the  real  supports  of  faith  must 
ever  be  trivial ;   while  its  use  in 
knocking    away  the    conventional 
props  of  it  is  inestimable.     The 
common  and  easy  acceptance  by  the 
many  of  that  rather  vulgar  person- 
age— the  regulation  Mephistopheles 
of  poetry  and  the  drama — has  pro- 
bably done  a  good  deal  in  modem 
times  to  instruct  that  prevailing  in- 
capacity to  disassociate  the  question- 
ing spirit  from  the  diabolical.     But 
in  order  to  see  that  such  a  conclusion 
is  the  shallowest  of  generalities,  the 
weakest  of  confusions,  it  is   only 
necessary  to  fall  back  on  the  history 
of  Christianity  itself.      The  most 


important  of  truths  were  doubts 
once.  Those  soul  certainties  which 
men  can  plant  their  feet  upon,  and 
feel  with  Milton  that — 

<<  If  this  fail 
The  pilkred  firmameDt  is  rottenness. 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble  " — 

were  nearly  all  dangerous  heresies 
at  one  period  of  their  history.  The 
strength  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
our  day  is  as  much  indebted  to  her 
heretics  as  to  her  saints ;  or  rather, 
should  we  say  the  maturer  verdict 
of  time  in  many  cases  has  pro- 
nounced these  two  titles  to  be  one  f 

But,  however  gladly  men  may 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  these 
honest  doubts,  which,  closely  looked 
into,  are  but  the  transitionaJ  phases 
of  faith,  they  must  also  admit  that 
these  are  few  compared  to  the  un- 
numbered host  of  doubts  which  have 
little  or  no  root  in  conscience,  and 
which  appear  rather  to  proceed  from 
a  self-satisfied  indifference  to  any 
faith  at  alL  This  kind  of  doubt 
has  none  of  the  troubles  that  afiQict 
the  genuine  and  honest  article.  Its 
deepest  pains  seem  to  be  readily 
assuaged  in  a  kind  of  sentimentid 
and  guon-philosophical  regret 

It  is  mostly  this  half-hearted  and 
half-affected  variety  of  doubt  that 
has  taken  a  poetical  form  in  modem 
times,  and  the  fietct  to  us  affords  a 
perfectly  sufficient  reason  why  a 
great  deal  of  the  poetry  produced 
under  such  conditions  has  never 
risen  above  mediocrity.  There  are 
perhaps  few  things  in  themselves 
more  irrecoverably  prosaic  than 
doubt.  Few,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  evocative  of  the  poetic  faculty, 
or  more  susceptible  of  poetical  treat- 
ment, than  faith. 

Doubt  disintegrates,  disperses, 
repels.  Faith  attracts  and  knits 
together.  It  acts  as  a  kind  of  cen- 
tre of  gravitation  in  the  planetary 
system  of  things  ideal,  controlling 
the  most  erratic  of  orbits :  standing 
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to  ihe  intellect  in  much  the  same 
ovennastering  relation  that  Ores- 
eida's  love  stood  to  all  her  other 
feelingSy  when  she  declares — 

"  My  love 
Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth 
BnwiDg  all  thioga  to  it." 

Faith  is  the  tonic  of  the  poetical 
scale,  the  key-note  to  which  the 
most  wildly  discuisiTe  imagination 
most  retom  in  the  end  hefore  the 
ear  can  rest  Ratisfied.  Hence  we 
have  absolutely  no  poetry  in  which 
doubt  is  anything  like  the  central 
or  dominant  interest;  while  we  have, 
as  in  the  Hebrew  poetry,  as  gor- 
geous palaces  as  imagination  ever 
sanctified,  whose  material  is  sup- 
plied and  whose  genius  is  inspired 
from  faith  alone.  When  doubt  is 
made  use  of  at  all  in  poetry,  as  in 
that  highest  quotable  example,  the 
Book  of  Job,  it  is  introduced  more 
as  a  foil  to  faith  —  the  intense 
shadow  of  an  intenser  light — a 
wrestler  brought  into  the  arena  only 
to  be  overthrown  by  his  mightier 
opponent.  Doubt  can  command 
no  prolonged  sympathy,  and  con- 
sequently can  find  no  permanent 
footing  in  any  of  the  higher  places 
of  poetry.  Faith,  on  the  contrary, 
seems  to  clothe  itself  with  poetry 
without  effort;  attracts  all  poetry 
to  it  as  a  seemingly  natural  conse- 
quence; interwinds  and  interweaves 
its  life  with  it,  until — to  use  the 
strong  Shakespearian  phrase — the 
two  hayp  "grown  together,"  and 
their  parting  would  be  "  a  tortured 
body.^  They  are  the  dermis  and 
the  epidermis  of  the  ideal  anatomy, 
and  their  severance  means  mutila- 
tion. Poetry  can  find  no  more  than 
a  partial  and  passing  attraction  in 
anything  that  is  doubtful ;  she  is  at 
Lest  but  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim  in 
the  debatable  Ifl^d  Her  final  elec- 
tion and  abiding  home  is  fedth.  She 
clings  to  faith  as  a  child  to  a  mother, 
and  will  not  be  shaken  off^  as  plainly 


as  if  she  had  declared,  once  for  all, 
thy  God  shall  he  my  God,  and  thy 
people  my  people. 

The  poetical  scepticism  of  the 
present  day  has  of  course  retired 
from  the  gloomy  atheism  of  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  The  old 
controversies,  deistical  and  theistical, 
have  nearly  died  out  in  literature. 
The  world  at  length  seems  to  have 
lost  patience  with  the  philosophy 
that  does  not  at  least  postidate  a 
gdd  of  some  kind  or  another  to 
begin  with ;  at  all  events,  any  such 
philosophy  has  been  left  high  and 
dry  by  the  poetical  tide  of  the 
present  generation.  And,  to  tell 
the  truth,  there  was  no  choice. 
One  or  other  must  perish:  they 
could  not  live  together.  The  dew- 
less  desert  of  blank  and  barren 
denial  was  no  place  for  the  gentle 
muse.  Imagination  cannot  breathe 
its  atmosphere  and  live.  And  yet, 
though  not  present  themselves, 
these  old  controversies  have  lefb  us 
an  inheritance.  The  times  have 
changed,  and  we  have  changed  with 
them.  The  gloomy,  not  to  say  stagey 
atheism  that  had  a  certain  fascination 
for  the  youth  of  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  has  given  place  in  our  day  to 
a  refined  and  vaguely  idealistic  pan- 
theism, which,  without  any  of  the 
old  obtrusion  of  unbelief  (it  has 
even  a  kind  of  niggardly  recognition 
of  a  personal  God  about  it),  stiU  exer- 
cises a  limiting  influence  on  poetry 
— a  weaker  solution  of  the  strong 
waters  of  atheism,  not  so  objection- 
able as  the  old  form,  on  account  of 
what  it  admits  of  evil,  as  of  what  it 
excludes  of  good.  Without  attempt- 
ing any  hard-church  definition  of  its 
influence — and  indeed  we  question 
much  if  many  of  its  poetical  expon- 
ents themselves  could  give  a  perfectly 
lucid  account  of  what  they  believe 
and  what  they  do  not  believe — ^^*e 
are  yet  of  opinion  that  it  puts  a 
limitation  on  genius,  and  especially 
on  poetical  genius,  in  nearly  the 
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same  proportion  that  it  falls  short 
of  a  definite  faith. 

Leaving  all  moral  considerations 
out  of  sight  as  not  within  our  pro- 
vince, it  seems  to  he  necessary,  for 
sesthetical  reasons  alone,  that  the 
poet,  of  all  other  artists,  should  pos- 
sess a  helief  that  shall  at  least  be 
clear  to  himself.  Above  all  other 
men  it  behoves  him,  in  the  words  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  his  brother- 
hood, to  be — 

"  One  in  whom  persnaaion  and  belief 
Has  ripened  into  faith,  and  faith  become 
A  passionate  intuition." 

There  is  a  certain  degree  of  heat  at 
which  language  fuses,  and  becomes 
the  possible  vehicle  of  poetical  feel- 
ing, and  the  point  of  liquefaction  is 
never  registered  below  conviction, 
but  above  it.  We  do  not  say  con- 
viction is  all  that  is  necessary. 
Oxygen  itself  would  quickly  con- 
sume life,  yet  a  man  must  consume 
oxygen  to  live.  Conviction  alone 
will  not  produce  poetry,  but  it  is  an 
essential  component  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  alone  poetry  can  be 
sustained.  At  the  degree  in  the 
mental  thermometer  which  chroni- 
cles conviction,  the  possibility  of 
poetry  begins.  Anything  below 
that  lacks  one  of  the  first  conditions 
of  its  existence. 

The  poetry  that  has  been  pro- 
duced without  due  regard  to  this 
essential  quality,  has  seldom  out- 
lived its  own  generation ;  and,  in  fact, 
any  attempt  to  get  the  materials  of 
poetry  outof  half  belief,  argues  adefec- 
tive  poetical  perception  at  the  outset. 
It  is  possible  indeed,  leaping  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  to  get  some- 
thing like  poetry  out  of  the  gigantic 
and  passionate  denial  of  Satan  him- 
self, as  Milton  has  abundantly  proved; 
or  even,  to  a  certain  degree,  out  of  the 
pagan  abhorrence  to  the  God  of 
Christianity,  as  illustrated  by  a  liv- 
ing poet.  For,  waiving  altogether 
any  question  as  to  the  moral  fitness 
f  rehabilitating  even  under  an  im- 


personal or  dramatic  mask  that 
which,  in  the  hearing  of  the  majority 
of  his  audience,  can  only  be  regard- 
ed as  flat  blasphemy,  tiiere  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Mr  Swinburne  has 
reached  his  highest  poetical  pos- 
sibility in  what  we  may  classify  as 
his  ethnical  poems.  Without  troub- 
ling ourselves  about  whether  the 
inspiration  comes  from  above  or 
below,  there  is  a  force  about  his 
audacious  profanity  that  we  do  not 
so  readily  find  in  his  other  efforts. 
Grood  or  bad,  Mr  Swinburne's  capa- 
city for  blasphemy  is  unquestion- 
ably une  qualitS,  as  the  French  would 
say,  with  their  stfbtle  substratum  of 
meaning. 

In  the  hands  of  a  poet  like  Mil- 
ton, the  Titanic  war  against  heaven 
is  capable  of  a  certain  amount  of 
diabolical  picturesqueness ;  but  the 
merely  human  unbelief,  the  distract- 
ing doubt,  and  the  shuffling  in- 
genuity that  nibbles  at  this  creed 
and  that  without  arriving  at  any 
definite  conviction  of  its  own,  is  the 
most  unpoetical  thing  in  the  world. 

No  amount  of  artistic  skill  can 
make  its  effusions  pleasing.  Seek- 
ing sympathy  and  finding  none, 
they  seem  to  be  all  conceived  in  the 
melancholy  minor,  without  any  of 
the  natural  plaintiveness  of  that 
key,  and  with  a  double  share  of  its 
hopeless  dejection.  There  appears 
to  be  a  place  in  the  realms  of  the 
imagination  for  either  God  or  devil; 
but  upon  the  Laodicean  lukewarm- 
ness,  upon  the  apathetic  neutrality 
that  is  neither  cold  nor  hot,  poetry 
turns  her  back. 

To  trace  the  effects  of  scepticism, 
and  the  stem  limitation  put  upon 
poetical  genius  by  the  want  of  that 
faith  which  ripens  into  Wordsworth's 
''  passionate  intuition,"  would  open 
up  too  wide  a  field,  extending  as  it 
does  through  all  the  infinite  phases 
and  degrees  of  doubt,  from  the  first 
shadowy  suggestion  down  to  the 
ultimate  utter   deniaL      But  that 
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each  step  downward  is  hurtful  in 
Its  degieoy  whatever  disguise  it  as- 
sumes, could  be  easily  proTed. 
£Ten  the  affectation  of  atheism,  as 
in  much  of  Byron's  poetry,  is  an 
artistic  expedient  fraught  with  in- 
finite danger  to  the  user  of  it.  Al- 
though one  feels  that  the  atheism 
of  Byron  is  not  real,  but  in  most 
cases  a  mere  stage  property,  one 
gets  thoroughly  sick  of  it  before 
all  his  scowling  heroes :  the  Laras, 
the  Corsairs,  the  Giaours  are  painted 
in  on  the  same  gloomy  and  thread- 
bare background — a  varied  fugue 
on  the  one  everlasting  theme — a 
change  of  costume,  but  the  same  old 
unhallowed  anatomy  visibly  stick- 
ing through.  Nothing  short  of  the 
genius  of  Byron  could  have  achieved 
even  a  partial  success  with  such  a 
dogging  nightmare  on  its  back. 

It  is  perhaps  not  to  be  so  much 
regretted  that  atheism  should  prove 
anch  a  complete  extinguisher  to 
anything  Hke  second-rate  poetical 
power,  as  that  it  should  have  some- 
times dragged  down  to  the  second 
place  gifts  that  should  have  ranked 
with  the  highest.  It  overshadows 
the  resplendent  genius  of  Shelley 
like  a  black  thunder-cloud  above  a 
rainbow,  and  gives  everything  he 
baa  left  behind  him  a  phantasma- 
goric and  evanescent  character. 
Reading  his  works  is  like  walking 
through  the  dreamlike  palace  of 
Kabla  Khan.  On  every  side,  and 
in  such  profusion  as  has  never 
been  approached  by  man,  lie  the 
potentialities  of  poetry,  but  yet  in 
a  great  measure  only  the  potential- 
ities. He  has  left  no  palace  be- 
hind him  worthy  of  his  genius  or 
his  materials.  If  ever  mortal  had 
the  materials,  and  the  power  of  the 
enchanter  to  call  them  forth,  it  was 
he.  No  one  ever  possessed  in  a 
greater  degree  the  faculty  of  bring- 
ing himself  en  rapport  with  the 
hallucination  of  the  moment. 

Images  of  the  most  ethereal  ten- 


uity, that  would  have  presented 
themselves  to  other  men's  minds  in 
some  vague  and  nebulous  way,  stood 
forth  to  the  order  of  that  imperial 
imagination  with  the  distinctness 
and  precision  of  objective  realities. 
And  yet  with  all  this  power  he  is 
still  but  the  enchanter.  Wherever 
you  go  it  is  fairy-world  still,  and 
affords  no  solid  ground  for  mortal 
foot ;  and  though  you  cannot  resist 
its  haunting  beauty,  you  are  equally 
haunted  by  a  sense  of  its  almost 
ghastly  unreality.  The  kindred 
points  of  heaven  and  home  are  even 
more  nearly  akin  than  they  are 
commonly  supposed.  Shelley's  in- 
ability to  conceive  a  heaven  with  a 
God  in  it  to  whom  he  could  pay 
reverence,  seemed  to  drain  away  all 
humanness  and  homeliness  out  of 
him,  imtil  his  poetry  became  quite 
as  unearthly  as  his  adverse  critics 
judged  it  unheavenly.  Starving  one 
side  of  his  moral  nature,  the  other 
side  was  supersaturated,  and  ren- 
dered morbid  by  an  overflow  of  the 
imaginative  secretions  that  should 
have  fed  both.  This  insubstantial 
characteristic  of  his  work  was  unfor- 
tunately one  upon  which  SheUey 
rather  prided  himself.  Writing  to 
a  friend,  he  says  he  "  does  not  deal 
in  flesh  and  blood."  '*  You  might 
as  well,"  says  he,  ''  go  to  a  gin-shop 
for  a  leg  of  mutton,  as  expect  any- 
thing earthly  from  me."  That 
want  of  fixity,  too,  which  the  ab- 
sence of  central  faith  invariably 
induces,  that  want  of  a  peaceable 
mental  anchorage — the  green  pas- 
tures and  the  still  waters  of  the 
Hebrew  poet,  with  whom,  however, 
he  has  so  much  in  common-.acts 
as  a  continual  drag  on  his  powers. 
There  is  a  provoking  absence  of 
that  massive  and  leonine  repose 
which  usually  consorts  with  the 
greatest  gifts,  and  which  one  natu- 
rally looks  for  as  a  concomitant 
of  his.  But  we  look  for  it  in  vain. 
He  was  always  in  an  ecstasy,  in  the 
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somewhat  lost  but  literal  meaning 
of  the  word — always  out  of  himself. 
K  his  genius  had  a  fault,  it  was  too 
impressionable.  The  merest  mouth- 
ful of  the  Delphian  vapour  put  him 
into  fits.  He  was  ever  on  the 
tripod,  and  is  onlj  a  modem  incar- 
nation of  that  priestess  of  Apollo, 
mentioned  by  Plutarch,  who  raved 
herself  to  death  in  the  temple. 
His  Pegasus  in  this  way  was  good 
for  a  short  run,  but  had  little  wait- 
ing power.  Consequently,  the  de- 
fect does  not  interfere  with  the 
perfection  of  his  shorter  lyrics, 
which  are  simply  unique  and  unap- 
proached ;  but  its  limiting  influence 
is  painfidly  apparent  in  all  his 
works  (though  less  marked  in  the 
Cenci)  that  require  any  long  sus- 
tained effort  The  deficiency  was 
one  well  understood  and  keenly  felt 
by  Shelley  himself.  In  a  letter  to 
Godwin,  he  says, — ''  I  cannot  but  be 
conscious,  in  much  of  what  I  write, 
of  an  absence  of  that  tranquillity 
which  is  the  attribute  and  accom- 
paniment of  power." 

Sad  indeed  that  this  defect,  this 
want  of  reference  to  the  funda- 
mental key-note  of  power,  should 
have  marred  the  music  of  such  an 
otherwise  heavenly  instrument. 

That  the  atheism — or  at  least  the 
pantheism— of  Shelley,  was  a  mental 
unsoundness  of  a  constitutional  and 
hereditary  kind,  does  not,  we  think, 
admit  of  a  doubt.  In  these  days 
of  irresponsible  faultiness,  studded 
over  with  dipso-  and  klepto-maniacs, 
when  so  many  are  anxious  to  prove 
that  we  are  ''  villains  by  necessity," 
as  Shakespeare  would  have  put  it, 
— "  fools  by  heavenly  compulsion  ; 
knaves,  thieves,  and  treachers  by 
spherical  predominance," — ^we  have 
often  wondered  that  some  charitable 
doctrinaire  with  a  scientific  turn  of 
mind  has  never  started  his  atheo- 
maniac  If  the  world  could  be  con- 
vinced— and  there  is  no  lack  of 
plausible  argument  to  prove  it — that 


the  different  degrees  of  unbelief  are 
frequently  no  more  than  the  varied 
phases  of  mental  disorder,  and  that 
absolute  atheism  itselj^  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  is  only  an  irre- 
sponsible mania,  proceeding  from 
sheer  intellectual  defect,  —  if  we 
could  only  have  it  settled  that  our 
sceptics,  and  more  especially  our 
cultured  and  scientific  sceptics,  are 
what  they  are  by  ''a  divine  thrust- 
ing on,"  they  might  possibly  be 
taught  to  hold  their  views  with  a 
little  more  humbleness  of  mind  than, 
they  have  hitherto  done.  In  Shel- 
ley's case,  atheism  was  a  thing  that 
ran  in  the  blood.  His  father  seems 
to  have  had  a  fame  for  eccentricity 
in  the  direction  of  profsinity,  and 
was  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of 
the  Chesterfield  and  Eochefoucaul- 
dean  school ;  while  Shelley  himself 
declares — in  an  unpublished  letter 
quoted  by  Mr  Bosetti — that  his 
grandfiither,  old  Sir  Bysshe,  ''  was 
a  complete  atheist,  and  founded  all 
his  hopes  on  annihilation." 

To  a  somewhat  similar  cause — 
the  want  of  any  deep-rooted  convic- 
tion in  the  author's  mind — ^may  be 
attributed,  we  think,  a  great  deal 
of  that  watery  and  Werthery  insta- 
bility that  characterises  too  many 
of  Goethe's  heroes,  although  in  his 
case  in  a  more  modified  degree. 
Groethe's  unbelief  did  not  kick  at 
heaven  as  Shelley's  did  in  the  Pro- 
metheus. His  scepticism  was  of  a 
milder  and  more  passive  type,  or 
perhaps  it  might  be  more  accurately 
described  as  a  kind  of  moral  Jtiste 
mUieUf  with  a  singular  inaccessibil- 
ity to  attraction  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  His  moral  sense  was  insu- 
lated, so  to  speak — encased  by  a 
coating  of  intellect  which  was  an 
absolute  non-conductor.  There  is  no 
better  representative  than  he  of  the 
spirit  described  by  Tennyson  as 

**  Holding  no  fonn  of  creed. 
But  contemplating  alL" 

With  k8B  of  this  power  to  main- 
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tain    an    attitade    of  moral    neo- 
tnlitjy  Goeihe's  own  character,  as 
well  as  that  of  many  of  those  he 
created,  would   have    been    much 
more  humanly  and  poetically  com- 
plete.    His  shortcoming  in  the  di- 
rection of  personal  faith  cannot  be 
kept  down,  and  is  continuaUy  crop- 
mg  out  in  his  heroes.     In  many  of 
the  leading  men  he  has  drawn  there 
is  hardly  any  strong  moral  aspira- 
tion, and  in  some  no  discoverable 
preference  or  predilection  whatever. 
The  only  exception  to  this  we  can 
think    of   is  in  the  character  of 
^'Goetz    von    Berlichingen,"    and 
that  was  a  production  almost  of  the 
author's  boyhood,  or  at  least  at  an 
age  before  men  have  begun  to  ques- 
tion or  doubt    There  was  evidently 
a  lurking  suspicion  in  Goethe's  ma- 
tnrer  mind  that  anything  like  well- 
defined  religious  views  in  a  man 
argued  weakness,  and  weakness  was 
the  one  vice  Groethe  abhorred,  even 
to  a  weakness.     But  that  he  was 
equally  well  convinced,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  no  feminine    character 
could  possibly  be  complete  without 
such  views,  may  be  as  safely  inferred. 
His  women  are  singularly  rich  by 
the  very  excess  of  those  qualities  of 
fiedth  and    trust   so   conspicuously 
awanting  in  his  men. 

This  absence  of  any  kind  of  moral 
partiality  in  the  author  found  its 
counterpart  in  the  moral  tenuity 
and  aimless  vacillation  of  Werther, 
Egmont,  Wilhelm  Meister,  and 
Faust.  Beside  the  intense  pur- 
pose of  Shakespeare's  heroes,  such 
men  as  these  are  little  better  than 
shadows.  Even  in  the  presence  of 
Shakespeare's  secondary  characters 
— of  his  villains  even — we  are  never 
altogether  out  of  an  atmosphere  of 
&ith.  Among  the  very  worst  there 
is  an  implied  recognition  of  Grod,  a 
power  without  and  beyond  them,  in 
an  accusing  if  not  approving  con- 
science. 

Without    any  of   that    modem 


moral  attitudinising  that  pirouettes 
on  a  pivot  of  its  own  self-conscious- 
ness (and  which  the  world  could  so 
well  do  without),  no  man's  work 
carries  upon  it  more  clearly  and  un- 
mistakably the  marks  of  an  over- 
ruling conviction  and  a  dominant 
purpose.  So  evident  is  this  quality 
in  Shakespeare's  works  that  one 
might  almost  imagine  that — like 
every  fresh  effort  of  Haydn's  genius 
— ^they  were  commenced  with  prayer 
and  carried  out  under  the  power  of 
old  Herbert's  motto — 

"  Think  the  kin;;  sees  thee  still,  for  his 
King  does." 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  illus- 
tration in  more  modem  times  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  poetical  facul- 
ty may  be  overridden  and  paralysed 
by  the  action  of  doubt,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  life  and  writings  of  Arthur 
Hugh  Clough.     The  more  his  life 
is  studied,  the  more  it  appeara  to 
rise  above  the  common  convention- 
ality of  doubt,  and  to  represent  the 
highest  possible  phase  of  conscien- 
tious scepticism  —  one,  indeed,  of 
those  sacrificial    souls  which    the 
Creator  seems  to  throw  from  Him 
at  intervals  into  the  ocean  of  reli- 
gious opinion  to  keep  the  watera  in 
a  healthy  fermentation,  and  save 
them  from  stagnating  by  tradition, 
or  freezing  by  convention  into  mere 
lifeless  forms.     His  case  presents 
many  unique  and  interesting  points. 
Differing  from  Shelley,  inasmuch 
as  the  very  elements  left  out  in 
Shelley's  half -human  composition 
were  amongst  Clough's  most  con- 
spicuoiis  endowments, — the  social 
side  of  genius — its  simple  homeli- 
ness, and  the  keenness  of  its  human 
sympathies — was  in  him  beautifully 
complete.  Differing,  again,  from  the 
scepticism  of  Goethe — ^for  Clough's 
moral  predilections  were  strong,  and 
anything  like  indifference  was  with 
him    impossible  —  his    scepticism 
seemed  rather  to  rise  out  of  an  al- 
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most  morbid  over-keenness  and  over- 
sensitiveness  to  the  requirements  of 
conscience.  With  a  strong  and  per^ 
petual  craving  for  some  soUd  ground 
of  belief,  he  would  yet  have  no 
part  of  his  faith  at  second  hand. 
Following  Clough's  career  from  his 
school-days  at  Bugby  onwards,  it  is 
a  melancholy  and  even  a  humiliat- 
ing thing  to  find  how  much  even  of 
the  unseen  and  spiritual  force  of  a 
great  man's  mind  is  overruled  by 
the  irresponsible  circumstance  of  its 
earthly  surroundings.  With  all  its 
unquestionable  excellences,  there 
was  a  &tal  flaw  in  the  Eugby  train- 
ing under  the  Arnold  regime.  In 
many  cases — and  these  cases  neces- 
sarily the  most  important— it  had 
a  tendency  to  over-stimulate  the 
moral  sense.  It  sent  boys  out  into 
the  world  with  a  dangerously  pre- 
mature moral  equipment;  an  edu- 
cation that  yielded  a  good  deal  of 
dogmatic  brain -force,  but  at  the 
sacrifice  of  intellectual  accuracy  and 
the  finer  moral  discriminations.  An 
old  head  upon  young  shoulders  is  a 
doubtful  blessing  in  any  case ;  but 
when  it  takes  the  special  form  of  an 
adult  faith  grafted  on  a  spiritual 
anatomy  whose  bones  are  set  not 
yet,  there  is  no  doubt  in  the 
matter.  With  the  great  majority 
of  strong  natures,  it  is  simply 
the  best  conceivable  arrangement 
for  ultimate  moral  shipwreck.  Kot 
the  most  carefully  administered 
education,  accompanied  by  the  ut- 
most solicitude  of  parents,  can  ever 
take  that  highest  part  of  every 
man's  education  out  of  the  hands 
of  his  Maker.  Father  or  mother  or 
teacher  may  in  some  measure  mould 
the  outward  frame,  but  God  alone 
can  breathe  into  its  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life,  and  make  such  an 
education  a  living  thing.  Clough 
(who  by  the  inherent  tendency 
of  his  nature  would  have  been  a 
seeker  after  God,  had  he  had  no 
higher  advantages  than  a  heathen) 


has  always  seemed  to  us  to  havB 
been  the  victim  of  a  premature 
moral  development  He  came  from 
Eugby  with  the  Arnold  mint-marks 
fresh  and  strong  upon  him,  with 
his  mind  fully  made  up,  and  an 
'amiable  determination  to  do  battle, 
if  need  be,  for  all  the  theories  of 
his  worthy  master.  But  man  pro- 
poses, God  disposes.  A  moral  in- 
fluence was  lying  in  wait  for  him 
that  he  had  never  taken  into  ac- 
count, and  which  proved  to  be  the 
turning-point  of  his  life.  When  he 
went  into  residence  at  Oxford  in 
1836,  the  Tractarian  movement  was 
at  its  height  Kewman  was  stretch- 
ing out,  through  pulpit  and  plat- 
form, trough  verse  and  prose, 
those  subtle  prehensile  tentacles  of 
his,  that  touched  so  softly,  and  yet 
have  closed  so  firmly,  upon  modem 
thought  It  was  an  atmosphere 
Clough  had  never  breathed  before, 
and  it  proved  too  much  for  his  ten- 
der years.  Speaking  of  it  after- 
wards, he  says  that  for  a  long  time 
he  was  "  like  a  straw  drawn  up  the 
draught  of  a  chimney." 

The  fierce  struggle  he  passed 
through  can  never  be  altogether 
known,  and  is  only  shadowed  here 
and  there  in  his  poems,  and  a  few 
chance  exclamations  in  his  corre- 
spondence ;  but  of  the  severity  of  it 
there  can  be  no  doubt  His  mind 
was  not  altogether  unhorsed — ^he 
had  too  firm  a  seat  for  that — ^but 
he  may  be  said  to  have  lost  his 
stirmpC  and  never  again  to  have 
recovered  them  until  the  harrow- 
ing interregnum  that  dates  between 
doubt  and  well-assured  belief  had 
done  its  work  upon  him,  and  worn 
him  down  to  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
Torture  like  his  turns  the  confident 
cant  of  your  easy-minded  believer 
into  something  that  almost  ap- 
proaches blasphemy. 

All  that  he  sufiered  in  that  piti- 
less purgatory  will  never  be  revealed 
— that  valley  of   the    shadow  of 
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death,  so  thickly  strewn  with  the 
bonee  of  the  spiritually  dead,  by 
what  inscnitable  decree  of  Provid- 
ence we  know  not ;  but  that  all  was 
borne  without  a  murmur,  and  with 
a  rare  humility  and  integrity,  his  life 
is  a  sufficient  guarantee.  With  all 
his  doubts  and  difficulties,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  question  the  catho- 
licity of  the  Church  that  refused  to 
extend  to  him  the  invitation  of 
Laban,  "  Come  tn,  t?iou  blessed  of  the 
Lord :  why  standest  thou  unthout  ?  " 
But  for  the  fate  that  brought  him 
so  directly  under  the  wheels  of  the 
Tractarian  movement^  he  might 
have  been  living  yet ;  and  few,  who 
have  paid  his  works  any  attention, 
will  doubt  but  that  he  would  have 
been  one  of  the  greatest  of  living 
men.  That  this  unfortunate  inter- 
ruption and  harassing  mental  con- 
flict fatally  interfered  with  his 
sesthetic  development  as  a  success- 
ful poet,  is  very  abundantly  proved 
by  nearly  all  the  poetry  he  has 
written.  He  carried  his  doubts 
about  him  by  force  of  habit^  and 
not  least  doubted  his  own  powers, 
and  the  quality  of  his  own  produc- 
tions. His  doubts  to  him  in- 
deed 

**  Were  traitors, 
And  made  him  lose  the  good  he  might 

have  won. 
By  fearing  to  attempt." 

He  kept  his  most  important  poem, 
the  "  Amours  de  Voyage,"  in  MS. 
beside  him  for  nine  years,  and  only 
published  it  at  last  in  a  kind  of 
modestly  furtive  way  in  an  Ameri- 
can periodical  —  the  *  Atlantic 
Monthly.'  His  doubt  seemed  to 
find  him  out  and  to  hunt  him  to 
cover  whenever  and  wherever  he 
ventured  out.  He  could  not  escape 
it.  There  was  nothing  left  for  him, 
bat,  in  his  own  melancholy  words, 
**  to  pace  the  sad  confusion  through." 
Baffled  and  tempest-tost  by  conflict- 


ing opinions,  he  exclaims,  in  one  of 
his  poems : — 

"  0  may  we  for  assurance'  sake 
Some  arbitrary  judgment  take, 
And  wilfully  pronounce  it  true.*' 

We  almost  wish  he  could  have 
done  so,  even  at  some  little  in- 
tellectual sacrifice.  But  that  was 
just  the  thing  he  could  not  do. 
He  was  too  keenly  suspicious  of 
his  intellectual  life.  With  him 
there  was  no  deeper  form  of  dis- 
honesty than  that  which  shrinks 
from  its  own  conviction.  There 
never  was  a  character  more  spot- 
lessly free  fix>m  anything  even 
approaching  compromise  in  this 
respect  His  intellectual  honesty 
was  without  a  flaw.  Everything 
went  down  before  his  convictions 
— his  living  at  Oxford  (it  should 
not  be  forgot  that  in  his  position 
pecuniary  sacrifice  meant  poverty), 
and  with  it,  in  many  men's  eyes, 
his  social  status  as  well.  And 
last,  what  to  him  was  of  far 
more  value  than  these,  the  con- 
fidence of  his  dearest  friends,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  list  Arnold  him- 
self. Happiness,  health,  all  went ; 
and  in  their  place,  to  use  a  phrase 
of  his  own,  came  ^'spirituid  ver- 
tigo and  megrims  unutterable," 
and  loneliness  and  misery.  Every- 
thing lus  conscience  required  of 
him  was  paid  down  to  the  last  far- 
thing. All  was  given  away,  till 
only  his  great  unrooted  honesty 
remained  to  him.  Eeligion  would 
indeed  be  a  rhapsody  of  words  if 
in  such  a  case  a  man  could  not 
spend  his  life  and  yet  in  the 
lughest  sense  possess  it.  Whoso- 
ever shall  lose  his  life  shaU  preserve 
it.  It  is  a  beautiful  belief,  and 
it  never  was  beat  out  into  the 
metal  of  actual  hard  fact  with  a 
sublimer  self-denial  than  in  the 
life  of  Clough. 
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THE     philosopher's     BABY. 


I  HAD  been  considering  for  about 
a  year  whether  I  should  marry  Wini- 
fred HAuway,  when  I  heard  that 
she  was  engaged  to  the  Philosopher. 
Why  did  she  accept  him)     It  is 
true  that  he  is  both  imaginative  and 
critical;  but  faculties  exercised  in 
the  formation  of  psychological  hypo- 
theses and  the  laborious  destruction 
of  those  of  one's  neighbour,  do  not 
usually  rouse  the  sympathy  of  a 
bright  and  beautiful  girl,  who  is 
more  fit  to  live  than  to  think  about 
life.      He   is   certainly  handsome, 
but  as  certainly  his  clothes  are  bar- 
barous.    His  trousers  cannot  keep 
their  shape  for  a  day,  and  his  hats 
are  never  new.     If  he  notices  the 
rain,  he  opens  an  umbrella  which 
might  have  served  as  an  ineffectual 
protection  at  the  time  of  the  Deluge; 
if  he  finds  out  that  it  is  cold,  he 
assumes  a  garment  which  might  have 
been  the  everyday  coat  of  Methu- 
selah.    His  manners  are  as  strange 
as  his  appearance.     He  may  often 
be    seen  walking  in  the  Park   at 
the  fashionable  hour  with  a  far- 
off  look  in  his  eyes,   and  his  hat 
thrust    back  as    if  to   lessen  the 
external    pressure    on    his    active 
brain ;  more  rardy  you  may  hear 
him  bursting  into   enthusiasm  in 
Piccadilly,  though  Piccadilly  is  the 
last  place  in  which  a  man  should 
allow  himself  to  be  enthusiastic. 
In  short,  though  he  is  a  true  friend, 
he  is  an  uncomfortable  acquaintance ; 
and   his   volcanic  utterances,  after 
long  periods  of  calm  contemplation, 
cause  such  shocks  to    one's  nerves 
ad  woidd  be  conveyed  to  the  Sun- 
day citizen  by  the  eruption  of  Prim- 
rose Hill.     But  if  it  was  odd  that 
the    beautiful    Winifred    Hanway 
should  marry  my  friend,  it  was  yet 
more  odd  that  he  should  marry  any 
one.     There  were  no  topics  more 
certain  to  excite  an  explosion  in 


the  philosopher  than  the  excessive 
population  of  the  country,  and  the 
wholesome  solitude  of  the  Thinker. 
"  How,"  he  would  fiercely  ask,  "can 
a  man  think  effectually  on  fundar 
mental  subjects,  who  is  compelled 
by  the  despicable  circumstances  of 
his  life  to  exhaust  his  analytical 
faculty  in  considering  how  to  pay 
his  butcher  and  when  to  buy  his 
coals  f  I  tell  you,  sir,  it's  better  to 
starve  with  cold  and  hunger  than  to 
debase  one's  noblest  part  to  a  game 
of  skill  with  a  grasping  grocer." 
Again  and  again  I  had  heard  him 
declaim  in  this  preposterous  fashion ; 
and  after  all,  he  was  going  to  the 
altar  like  any  other  victim,  and 
would  doubtless  take  a  house  upon 
his  back  with  the  docility  of  a 
snail. 

I  could  not  solve  the  problem;  I 
would  not  give  it  up.  So,  full  of 
the  determination  to  drag  Diogenes 
out  of  his  tub,  and  the  secret  out  of 
Diogenes,  I  stepped  round  the  cor- 
ner to  offer  my  congratulations. 
My  friend  was  in  his  study  appar- 
ently writing,  really  eating  a  quill 
pen.  He  rose  at  me  with  a  rush, 
wrung  my  hand  till  it  ached,  and 
blushed  rather  uncomfortably.  Con- 
gratulations are  the  curse  of  the 
Briton.  Whether  he  is  offering 
them  or  receiving  them,  he  is  gen- 
erally obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
intermittent  hand  -  shaking,  and 
most  of  his  sentences  tail  off  into 
grunts  and  groans.  But  on  this 
occasion  it  was  evident  that  the 
philosopher  had  something  ready 
to  say,  and  was  nervously  anxious 
to  say  it.  Indeed  I  had  hardly  said 
more  than  "  My  dear  fellow,  I  don't 
know  when  ...  I  really  am  so 
awfully  glad,  I  .  .  .  it's  in  every 
way  so,  such  a  satisfactory,  you 
know  ...  I  really  do  wish  all 
possible,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
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vott  know  " — ^when  he  burst  in  with 
a  speech  so  fluently  delivered,  that 
I  knew  I  was  not  his  earliest  visi- 
toT  that  morning.     *'  Of  course  it's 
taken  jou  by  surprise/'  he  said,  ''  as 
I  knew  it  would ;  but  the  truth  is, 
that  I  have  been  thinking  of  it  for 
a  long  time,  and  I  am  sure  I  am 
right."     Here  I  tried  to  get  in  an 
expression  of  wonder  at  his  new  no- 
tion of  duty,  but  he  was  bent  on 
being  rid  of  the  matter,  and  hurried 
on  to  his  reasons.     ''  In  the  first 
place,"  said  he,  "I  am  sure  that, 
instead  of  increasing  my  domestic 
worries,  my  marriage  will  transfer 
them  in  a  body  to  my  wife ;  and, 
secondly,  when  I  consider  the  vast 
number  of  fools  who  are  every  day 
bom  into  the  world,  I  am  terrified 
by  the  picture  of  what  the  next 
generation  will  be,  if  the  thinkers 
of  this  are  to  be  without  successors." 
Having  discharged  his  reasons  in 
this  wise,  the  orator  stood  blinking 
at  me  as  if  he  feared  dissent,  but  I 
was  too  astounded  by  his  magnifi- 
cent audacity  to  reply.     Slowly  a 
look  of  peace  stole  bEUsk  into  his 
£Me,  a  pleasant  light  dawned  in  his 
eyes,  and  the  promise  of  a  smile  at 
the  comer  of  his  mouth.     His  re- 
markable fluency  was  gone,  and  in- 
deed his  voice  sounded  quite  choky 
when  he  said,  "  Johnny,  you  don't 
know  what  an  angel  she  is."  A  light 
broke  in  upon  me.     '*  Philosopher," 
I  said,  ''  1  believe  you  are  going  to 
be  married  because  you  fell  in  love?" 
*'  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  the 
philosopher. 

After  the  wedding,  the  philosopher 
and  his  wife  went  abroad  for  an 
indefinite  period,  and  their  friends 
heard  but  little  of  them.  He  wrote 
to  nobody,  and  she  did  not  write 
to  me.  Yet  there  were  occasional 
rumours.  Kow  they  were  breath- 
ing the  keen  air  of  the  Engadine, 
now  sinking  to  the  chestnuts  and 
vines  of  Chiavenna;  now  he  was 
lashing  himself  to  frenzy  over  the 


treasures  of  Eome;  now  she  was 
gazing  with  sweet  northern  eyes 
across  the  glowing  splendour  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples.  Then  they  were  in 
Qermany,  and  about  to  settle  for 
life  in  a  university  town ;  but  ahbn 
had  fled  from  it  in  haste  after  a  loiig 
night's  dispute,  in  the  course  of 
which  my  learned  friend  had  well- 
nigh  come  to  blows  with  the  univer- 
sity's most  celebrated  professor. 

At  last  I  heard  that  they  were 
again  in  London,  and,  full  of  enthu- 
siasm, darted  round  the  corner  to 
welcome  them  home.  Nobody  was 
with  them  but  Mrs  Hanway,  Wini- 
fred's mother.  I  would  enter  un- 
announced, and  surprise  the  philo- 
sopher. I  entered  unannounced, 
and  was  surprised  myselfl  Was 
this  the  effect  of  matrimony  or  of 
foreign  travel?  Each  occupant  of 
the  room  was  engaged  in  an  exercise 
wholly  unconnected,  as  it  seemed, 
with  those  of  the  rest.  My  friend's 
wife,  the  lady  whom  I  had  almost 
loved,  queen  of  all  grace  and  come- 
liness, was  appearing  and  disappear- 
ing like  a  flash  behind  the  day's 
'  Times,'  showing  at  the  moments  of 
disclosure  a  face  flushed  with  ex- 
citement, and  lustrous  coils  of  hair 
tumbled  into  the  wildest  disorder, 
while  she  accompanied  the  whole 
performance  with  strange  and  inar- 
ticulate sounds.  Her  mother,  the 
same  Mrs  Hanway  who  was  so  per- 
fect a  model  of  dress  and  carriage 
that  many  of  her  lady  friends  were 
wont  to  lament  among  themselves 
that  she  gave  herself  such  airs,  was 
seated  on  the  floor  dressed  for  walk- 
ing but  without  her  bonnet.  Yes, 
she  was  certainly  drumming  on  an 
inverted  tea-tray  with  the  wrong 
end  of  the  poker.  And  the  philo- 
sopher? It  was  perplexing,  after 
three  years'  separation,  to  meet  him 
thus.  The  philosopher  was  canter- 
ing round  the  room  on  all-fours, 
wearing  on  his  head  his  own  waste- 
paper  basket.  Briskly  he  cantered 
round,  ever  and  anon  frisking  like 
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a  laml)  in  spring-time,  until  he 
reached  my  feet,  which  were  rooted 
to  the  spot  with  astonishment  He 
glanced  up  sideways,  rose  with  a 
cry  to  the  normal  attitude  of  man, 
and  grasped  me  by  the  hand.  At 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  his  wife 
dropping  the  paper  from  her  hands 
raised  them  quickly  to  her  hair; 
and  his  mother-in-law,  with  as  much 
dignity  as  the  effort  would  allow, 
scrambled  on  to  her  feet.  Then  in  an 
instant  the  cause  of  their  eccentric 
conduct  was  made  clear.  Throned 
upon  the  hearthrug,  and  showing 
by  a  gracious  smile  a  few  of  the 
newest  teeth,  sat  a  fine  baby  of  some 
fifteen  months.  In  one  dimpled  fist 
was  tightly  clenched  the  brush, 
which  had  so  neatly  arranged  the 
mother's  braids;  while  the  other 
was  engaged  in  pounding  the  grand- 
mother's best  bonnet  into  a  shape- 
less mass. 

We  were  all  somewhat  embar- 
rassed except  the  baby.  The  ladies 
knew  that  they  were  untidy,  and  I 
that  I  was  an  intruder.  As  for  the 
learned  father,  he  stood  now  on  one 
leg  and  now  on  the  other,  while  he 
shifted  the  waste-paper  basket  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  continued  to  smile 
almost  as  perseveringly  as  his  ami- 
able offspring.  Yet  it  was  he  who 
at  last  put  an  end  to  our  awkward 
position  by  expressing  a  wild  de- 
sire to  have  my  opinion  of  the  new 
curtains  in  his  study.  Eather  sheep- 
ishly I  said  good-bye  to  the  lady  of 
the  house,  trying  to  express  by  my 
eyes  that  I  would  never  call  again 
unannounced.  I  knew  that  Mrs 
Hanway  had  not  forgiven  me,  as  I 
humbly  took  the  two  fingers  which 
she  offered ;  and  I  felt  like  a  brute, 
as  the  most  important  member  of 
the  family  condescended  to  leave  a 
damp  spot  by  the  edge  of  my  left 
whisker. 

When,  however,  I  had  been  swept 
down-stoirs  by  my  impulsive  friend, 
and  was  alone  with  him  in  his  den, 
xny  courage  returned,  and  with  it 


some  indignation.  I  confronted 
him,  and  sternly  asked  why  I  had 
not  been  told  that  he  was  a  father. 
^*  Not  been  told  f "  echoed  he ;  ''  do 
you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not 
know  about  the  Baby  1 ''  "  Not  so 
much  as  that  it  was,"  I  replied, 
gloomily.  He  was  overwhelmed  : 
of  course  he  had  supposed  that 
every  one  knew  it  from  the  Queon 
downwards.  Of  course  fifty  people 
ought  to  have  told  me,  who  of 
course  had  told  me  everything  else. 
At  last  my  curiosity  got  the  better 
of  my  indignation,  and  I  cut  short 
his  apologies  by  beginning  my 
questions — ^'  Does  the  shape  of  its 
head  content  you f"  I  asked.  " The 
shape  of  whose  what)"  cried  the 
philosopher,  apparently  too  sur- 
prised for  grammar.  ^'  Of  the 
baby's  head,  of  course,"  I  replied, 
tartly ;  '^  I  merely  wish  to  know  if 
the  child  is  likely  to  be  as  intel- 
lectual as  you  hoped."  "  Isn't  the 
hair  lovely  1"  he  asked,  inconso- 
quently.  This  was  too  much,  and 
assuming  my  severest  manner  I  de- 
livered myself  in  this  wise — **  I 
thought,  though  no  doubt  I  was 
wrong,  that  the  use  of  a  baby  to 
you  would  be  partly  to  furnish  you 
with  raw  material  for  a  philosopher, 
partly  to  enable  you  by  constant 
observation  to  gain  further  evidence 
bearing  on  such  vexed  questions  as, 
whether  the  infant  gains  its  idea 
of  space  by  feeling  about,  whether 
it  is  conscious  of  itself,  &c."  "Well," 
he  said,  laughing,  "  I  don't  expect 
much  help  from  my  infant  in  those 
matters,  unless  I  can  get  inside  her 
and  think  her  thoughts."  ^'  Her 
thoughts  1 "  cried  I,  in  amazement ; 
"  you  don't  mean  to  say  it's  a  girH 
Good  gracious  !  you  are  not  going  to 
educate  a  female  philosopher)"  He 
looked  rather  vexed.  "  Of  course 
it's  a  girl,"  he  said.  ''  The  &ther 
of  a  female  philosopher ! "  I  gasped. 
"  Dear  me  I "  said  he,  somewhat 
testily; "  isn't  it  enough  to  be  father 
of  a  noble  woman  ? " 
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Now  I  bave  often  pat  up  with  a 
great  deal  from  mj  learned  friend, 
and  am  qnite  aware  that  I  have 
been  spoken  of  as  "  Bozzy  "  behind 
m  J  back.  But  there  is  a  turning- 
point  even  for  the  worm,  and  no- 
body wiU  sit  for  ever  at  the  feet 
which  are  constantly  kicking  him. 
I  had  been  snubbed  more  than 
enough  by  this  illogical  parent,  and 
assuming  my  most  sarcastic  manner, 
I  inquired,  with  an  appearance  of 
deference — "  Is  it  not  rather  early 
to  speak  of  your  daughter  as  a  noble 
woman!" 

'Not  at  ail,'*  said  the  philosopher. 


«' 


I  had  kept  aloof  from  the  philo- 
sopher for  some  weeks,  nursing  my 
wrath,  like  Achilles  I  said  to  my- 
self—cross as  a  bear,  I  overheard  my 
landlady  say  in  the  passage — ^when 
I  received  a  hasty  note  begging  me 
to  come  to  him  at  once.  I  fancied 
myself  summoned  to  a  council  of 
cluefs ;  so,  having  donned  my  shin- 
ing armour,  I  left  my  tent  with  fit- 
ting dignity,  and  descended  with  a 
clas^  into  the  plain.  Tet  I  could 
not  but  be  aware  of  my  landlady's 
eye  piercing  me  through  the  crack 
of  the  parLour-door  purposely  left 
ajar,  and  of  the  hasty  flapping  of 
loose  slippers  which  told  the  startled 
slavey's  flight  into  the  abyss  below. 

An  unusual  silence  held  my 
friend's  house  that  morning.  The 
door  was  opened,  before  I  had 
time  to  ring,  by  a  melancholy  foot- 
man, who^  walking  before  me  with 
the  elaborate  delicacy  of  an  Agag, 
noiselessly  ushered  me  into  the 
study.  It  was  my  lot  to  be  again 
rooted  to  the  spot  with  amazement. 
By  the  book-case,  in  a  shaded  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  with  his  head 
bowed  low  upon  his  hands,  knelt 
the  philosopher.  Here  was  a  long 
step  from  the  si^  of  Troy,  from 
the  simple  wrath  of  a  childlike 
hero  to  the  most  complex  embar- 
rassment of  an  heir  of  all  the  ages. 
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What  should  I  do?  The  dismal 
menial  had  fled  to  the  shades,  with- 
out a  word,  without  even  a  glance 
into  the  room.  If  I  retreated,  I 
left  my  friend  unaided,  and  remain- 
ed ignorant  of  the  cause  of  his 
strange  conduct.  If  I  advanced,  I 
was  again  the  intruder  on  a  scene 
not  prepared  for  my  inspection.  In 
an  agony  of  hesitation  I  fell  to 
brushing  my  hat  with  my  elbow; 
but  not  finding  the  expected  relief 
in  the  occupation,  I  was  about  to 
desist^  when  my  hat  decided  what 
my  head  coiild  not,  by  falling  with 
a  crack  on  the  floor.  The  eflect 
was  electrical  Without  one  glance 
at  the  intruder,  the  philosopher 
made  a  grab  at  the  nearest  bobk- 
shelf,  dn^gged  out  a  volume  which 
had  not  been  touched  for  half  a 
century,  and  hunted  for  nothing  in 
its  pages  with  frantic  eagerness. 
He  was  still  at  it,  when  I  stood 
over  him  and  noted  without  won- 
der that  he  held  the  book  upside 
down;  then  with  the  poorest  imi- 
tation of  surprise  which  I  have 
ever  seen,  he  rose  and  grasped  my 
hand.  '^  You  found  me  on  the  track 
of  something,"  he  said;  ''I  was 

looking  it  out  in — in ^" 

Here  it  occurred  to  him  that  he 
did  not  know  the  name  of  the  vener- 
able tome  which  he  had  so  rudely 
disturbed ;  and  with  a  heightened 
colour  and  a  sudden  change  of  man- 
ner he  turned  quickly  to  me  and 
said,  "  My  child  is  ilL"  I  felt  posi- 
tively guilty.  I  had  been  angiy 
with  that  baby  for  making  my  wise 
friend  foolish,  for  not  being  a  boy, 
for  being  called  ''  a  noble  woman." 
Was  it  not  shameful  that  a  great 
hulking  brute  should  sneer  at  a 
weak  l^ing  that  could  not  even  an- 
swer with  a  taunt  1  Were  not  my 
clumsy  sarcasms  enough  to  crush 
so  delicate  a  plant  1  The  poor  little 
''noble  woman"  was  in  danger,  and  I 
could  do  nothing  to  help  her.  There 
were  tears  in  Uie  eyes  which  were 
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looking  into  mine  for  comfort ;  but 
I  had  nothing  ready  to  say. 

"  I  could  not  stand  being  alone," 
he  mattered,  after  a  short  silence  ; 
''  the  doctor  is  with  her  now,  and 
in  a  moment  I  may  hear  that  my 
little  daughter  must — ^in  fact  may 
hear  the  worst  ** 

While  he  was  speaJdng,  I  seemed 
to  have  fifty  consoling  remarks  to 
of  er ;  but  when  he  stopped,  no  one 
sentence  would  disengage  itself  from 
the  rest  What  I  blurted  out  at  last 
seems  almost  ridiculous  as  I  look 
back  on  it. 

'*  You  must  hope  for  the  best/' 
I  said  ;  ''  you  know  she  has  youth 
on  her  side." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of 
my  mouth  when  I  heard  a  meas- 
ured step  upon  the  stairs  ;  present- 
ly the  door  was  opened  by  the  noise- 
less footman,  and  the  most  famous 
of  London  doctom  enteied  the  room. 
My  friend  leaned  heavily  on  my 
arm,  but  looked  at  the  man  of 
science  with  seeming  calm. 

''  I  am  happy  to  say,"  said  the 
physician,  cheenly, ''  that  our  little 
friend  is  going  on  as  well  as  possi- 
ble." 

"  And  she  is  out  of  danger  ? " 

"  She  never  was  in  it" 

"  Never  in  danger? "  cried  I,  al- 
most disappointed. 

"  She  has  nothing  the  matter 
with  her,"  he  replied,  ''  but  a  slight 
feverish  cold.  I  have  seldom  seen 
a  finer  or  more  healthy  child.  Good 
morning." 

I  never  was  more  annoyed.  Here 
was  a  waste  of  my  finest  feelings. 
Here  was  I  stirred  to  the  depSi, 
well  nigh  moved  to  tears,  by  a 
baby's  i^verish  cold.  Of  course  I 
was  very  glad  that  it  was  no  worse ; 
but  my  friend  was  too  absurd,  and 
I  would  not  spare  him. 

"  Won't  you  resume  your  studies)" 
I  asked,  sarcastically,  pointing  to 
the  disturbed  book,  which  was  lying 


on  the  ground  at  our  feet  His 
humility  might  have  disanned  me  : 
"  I  am  afraid  Tve  been  a  fool,"  he 
said ;  ^*  but  if  you  had  seen  her  all 
flushed  and  breathing  haid;  and 
then  she  is  so  small  and  fragile." 

"  Yes,  for  a  noble  woman,"  I  re- 
marked ;  he  received  the  dart  meek- 
ly. "  Philosopher,"  said  I,  suddenly, 
determined  to  rouse  him  at  any  cost, 
<<when  I  entered  this  room,  you 
were  engaged  in  prayer."  His  colour 
certainly  deepened.  **  May  I  ask," 
I  inquired  with  an  appearance  of 
deference,  "whether  you  were  ad- 
dressing yourself  to  the  Personal 
First  Cause,  or  to  the  Unknowable — 
but  perhaps  you  were  merely  bow- 
ing to  the  rational  order  of  the  Uni- 
verse I " 

He  made  a  gesture  of  impatience, 
but  answered  still  with  studied 
moderation,  ^  I  was  alone  and  in 
trouble." 

"  And  the  efficacy  of  prayer  t "  I 
asked. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,"  cried  he, 
bursting  into  excitement,  '^  stop 
your  jargon !  Nothing  shows  such 
ignorance  of  a  subject  as  having  all 
its  cant  phrases  on  the  tip  of  your 
tongua  Can't  I  speak  to  God  with- 
out expecting  to  be  paid  for  it  t " 

This  was  turning  the  tables.  If 
he  was  going  to  take  to  questions, 
I  knew  I  should  end  by  admitting 
myself  a  fooL  So  to  avoid  a  Socra- 
tic  dialogue  I  put  my  hand  on  my 
friend's  shoulder  and  said :  *'  You 
are  a  good  man,  philosopher ;  may 
you  and  the  '  noble  woman'  live  a 
thousand  years." 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  simply ; 
"  and  now  you  must  let  me  go  and 
sing  a  psBan  with  the  nobler  woman, 
my  patient  P'enelope,  my  sweet 
wife." 

So  he  went  with  long  strides 
over  the  asphodel  meadow,  and  I 
betook  myself  to  my  tent  fall  of 
pleasant  thoughts. 
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Lf  his  book  entitled  '  Eastern 
Experiences,'  Mr  Lewin  Bowring, 
]ate  Chief  Commissioner  of  Mysore, 
brought  the  history  of  that  province 
up  to  the  date  when  the  present 
Tolsry  who  is  a  minor,  was  placed  in 
the  charge  of  the  guardian  appointed 
bj  the  British  Goyemment ;  np  to 
that  date  the  education  of  the  little 
chief  had  not  commenced.     He  had 
but  once  emerged  from  the  seclusion 
of  the  house  his  family  occupied  in 
the  Fort  of  Mysore.     He  had  been 
surrounded  by  reactionary  influen- 
ces.    He  was  then  but  little  over 
six  years  old,  small  for  his  age,  but, 
as  described  by  Mr  Bowring,  **  not 
dark,  but  of  a  rich  olive  complexion, 
with  most  splendid  eyes."     Since 
then  more  than  four  years  have 
elapsed.     The  little  chief  must  be 
close  upon  eleven  years  old.     How 
have  the  pledges  made  on  his  behalf 
by  the  British  Government  been,  in 
the  interval,  fulfilled  ?  We  ask  this 
question  with  the  most  complete 
intention  of   answering    it    fully. 
Fortunately  it  is  easy  for  us  to  do 
so.      India  is  no  longer  a  terra 
incognita  to  travellers.      Some  of 
these  travellers, — attracted  partly, 
possibly,    by  its    vicinity  to    the 
lovely  Nilgh^ri  mountains ;  partly 
by  the  beautifal  and  varied  land- 
scape scenery  for  which  Coorg  is 
famous;    partly,  perhaps,   by  the 
desire  to  explore  the  still  curious 
remains  of  Seringapatam ;  possibly, 
also,  by  the  temperate  and   even 
climate,  which  renders  the  province 
of  Mysore  so  salubrious  for  Euro- 
peans,— have  not  failed  to  visit  the 
capital  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
province — ^to  explore  itecuriosities — 
and,  above  all,  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  little  chief   who  is  being 
trained  to  be  its  ruler.     From  these 
and  other  sources — ^for    there  are 


no  state  secrets  at  Mysore — ^it  is 
easy  to  obtain  details  of  the  recent 
history  of  the  province.  We  are 
enabled  then,  without  difficulty,  to 
present  to  our  readers  a  succinct 
account  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
declared  intentions  of  the  British 
Grovemment  are  being  carried  out. 

There  are  few  subjects,  we  think, 
connected  with  the  administration  of 
India,  which  more  demand  atten- 
tion than  this.  Never  did  the 
British  Government  bind  itself  more 
solemnly  to  an  act  of  restitution 
than  on  the  occasion  when  it  en- 
gaged to  restore  Mysore,  after  a  cer- 
tain lapse  of  years,  to  the  adopted 
heir  of  the  late  Eaja.  But  one 
condition  was  attached  to  this  pro- 
mise, and  it  was  a  condition  the 
fulfilment  of  which  rested  mainly 
with  the  British  Government.  This 
was  that  the  young  chief  should  be 
so  educated  as  to  be  fit  to  rule. 
Having  before  it  the  fact — the  un- 
fortunate fact — ^that  the  late  Eaja, 
nominated  when  a  minor,  after  the 
fall  of  Seringapatam  in  1799,  was 
shamefully  neglected  in  all  matters 
of  education ;  that,  though  under 
British  guardianship,  he  had  no 
education  at  all ;  and  that  his  ill 
success  as  a  ruler  was  traceable  to 
that  fatal  want ; — it  is  clear  that  in 
imposing  this  condition  the  British 
Government  made  itself  respon- 
sible for  its  fulfilment.  The  pledge 
given  in  Parliament  by  ^r  Staflbni 
Northcote  was  given  in  the  face  of 
India,  and  before  Europe.  Its  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  the  natives 
of  India  cannot  be  exaggerated. 
The  concession,  as  it  was  called,  to 
Indian  public  opinion,  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  all  thinking  men 
in  India.  And  it  is  impossible  to 
overestimate  the  mixed  feelings  of 
jealousy,  of  suspicion,  and  of  interest, 
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with  which  the  experiment  is  being  he  occupied  a  house  in  the  fort  with 

watched.  a  widowed  mother,  two  brothers, 

What,  then,  has  been  done  ?  and  a  sister,  all  older  than  himself ; 
Much,  undoubtedly,  if  we  take  a  relatives  and  dependants,  all  be- 
porely  English  view  of  the  ques-  longing  to  the  reactionary  school, 
tion.  But  an  immense  deal,  if  we  had  constant  access  to  him.  His 
take  cognisance  of  the  difficulties  mother,  an  excellent  woman  in  her 
specially  attaching  to  a  part  of  In-  way,  was,  like  all  the  women  of  My- 
dia  in  which  the  rites  and  cere-  sore,  entirely  under  the  influence  of 
monies  peculiar  to  the  Hindus  are  the  priests.  Under  such  circum- 
practised  with  the  greatest  aus-  stances,  but  little  good  could  be 
terity,  and  where  a  hatred  of  inno-  hoped  for  by  the  adoption  of  the 
vation  is  carried  to  an  extent  it  plan  of  sending  daily  into  the  fort 
would  seem  difficult  to  realise  in  a  tutor  to  give  instructTon  to  the 
life.  In  this  sort  of  existence  the  young  chief.  Even  supposing  that 
most  opposite  contrasts  meet.  One  the  tutor  had  been  superior  to  the 
finds  a  love  of  outward  pomp  and  prejudices  of  his  race,  was  it  proba- 
splendour  combined  with  domestic  ble  that  his  teaching  would  counter- 
discomfort  at  which  the  poorest  balance  the  impressionshourly  forced 
Englishman  would  grumble ;  a  love  upon  the  youthful  mind  1  That 
of  money  and  jewels  joined  to  an  was  not  to  be  hoped  for,  and  was, 
eagerness  to  squander  scarcely  to  be  in  fact,  impossible, 
surpassed ;  a  devotion  to  forms  and  Yet  insuperable  difficultiesseemed 
ceremonies,  an  abject  submission  to  to  present  themselves  to  the  al- 
priests,  united  with  an  indifference  to  ternative  design  of  removing  the 
life ;  a  feverish  longing  for  external  young  prince  to  a  place  where  he 
honours  hand  in  hand  with  private  would  be  less  amenable  to  the 
meanness  of  the  basest  order ;  a  influences  we  have  mentioned.  To 
belief  in  the  corruptibility  of  man-  take  a  child  of  such  tender  years 
kind  joined  with  the  honourable  from  the  guardianship  of  his  mo- 
feeling  which  forbids  a  man  to  be-  ther  was,  at  the  moment,  not  to 
tray  one  who  trusts  him.  Such  be  thought  o£  Such  a  course,  in 
are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  absence  of  any  overt  act  of 
the  Mysoreans.  And  when  we  add  contumacy  on  the  part  of  the  mo- 
that  they  are  joined  to  a  firm  belief  ther,  would  have  given  birth  to  a 
in  necromancy,  astrology,  divina-  feeling  of  discontent  and  iBXcitement 
tion,  the  power  of  colouring  away  which  it  would  have  been  difficult 
misfortunes,  and  the  converse,  we  to  allay. 

think  it  will  be  admitted  that  the        There  seemed,  however,  a  third 

task  of  a  reformer,  in  such  a  com-  course.    This  consisted  in  removing 

munity,  was  no  light  one.  him  for  a  certain  number  of  hours 

And  yet  it  had  to  be  attempted,  every  day  to  a  house  outside  the 

To  educate  the  young  B^ja  so  as  to  fort,  where  he  coidd  be  instruct- 

fit  him  to  be  a  ruler,  it  was  neces-  ed.    And  this  was  the  course  the 

sary  to  remove  him  as  far  as  possi-  Guardian  proposed  to  adopt.     Yet 

ble  from  influences  which,  infecting  no  sooner  was  it  mentioned,  than, 

the  very  atmosphere  he  breathed,  as  it  would  seem,  it  was  met  by 

must  in  time  master  his  spirit, —  numberless  objections.    It  appeared 

influences  which  regarded  education  to  the  Mysorean  mind  that  the  king 

as  their  deadliest  enemy.     Yet  it  ought  not  to  go  to  education,  but 

seemed  difficult  to  do  this.      He  that  education  should  come  to  the 

was  little  more  than  six  years  old ;  king.     Then,  again,  it  was  impoa- 
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sible  that  the  king  should  ever 
enter  anj  carriage  but  a  state-car- 
riage; shonld  ever  drive  unless 
attended  by  a  large  cavalry  escort, 
and  eighty  running  footmen,  and 
preceded  by  men  proclaiming  his 
titles.  Such,  declaied  the  ortho- 
dox, had  been  the  unvarying  cus- 
tom under  the  late  reign,  and  the 
customs  of  Mysore  "were  as  invari- 
able as  those  of  the  Medes  and  the 
Persaana 

Yet,  after  all,  the  difiSculfy  was 
overcome.  It  would  appear  that, 
in  all  his  efforts,  the  Guardian  re- 
ceived the  strenuous  support  and 
assistance  of  an  enlightened  Brah- 
min, C.  Bunga  Charlis  by  name, 
a  native  of  Madras,  and  who  had 
been  selected  by  Mr  Bowring  to  fill 
the  office  of  Controller  of  the  Pal- 
ao&  Never  was  a  happier  choice 
made.  Mr  Eunga  Charlis,  who  is 
well  known  to  the  writer  of  these 
pages,  is  one  of  the  noblest  men 
that  ever  lived.  Possessing  a  sim- 
ple, unaffected  nature,  a  warm  and 
generous  heart,  fuU  of  sympathy 
with  the  suffering,  he  had,  too,  a 
dear  head,  a  well-stored  and  vigor- 
ous understanding,  and  a  wonderful 
knowledge  of  character.  Hie  was 
just  the  man  for  the  position. 
Though  a  Brahmin  of  the  highest 
caste,  he  was  not  bound  by  the 
prejudices  of  Brahminism.  It  was 
lus  creed  that  a  man  should  cast 
aside  all  differences  of  opinion  when 
dealing  with  mankind;  that  men 
should  be  judged  less  by  their 
words  than  by  their  acts ;  and  that 
there  was  one  essential  thing  in  this 
world,  and  one  only,  to  strive  for, 
and  that  was — ^the  right. 

It  was  fortunate  that  between 
this  gentleman  and  the  Guardian 
there  existed,  on  all  essential 
points,  a  community  of  sentiment ; 
and  it  was  by  their  united  efforts 
that  the  difficulties  we  have  alluded 
to  were  overcome.  It  happened 
that  outside  the  fort  there  was  an 


imoccupied  palace,  called  the  Sum- 
mer .  Palace.  It  had  spacious 
grounds  attached  to  it,  and  it  was 
in  every  respect  well  suited  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  destined. 
This  was,  to  use  it  as  a  school : 
not  a  school  for  the  Maharaja  only, 
but  for  himself,  his  relations,  and 
the  sons  of  all  the  officers  of  state. 
There  could  be  no  possible  use,  it 
had  occurred  to  the  Guardian,  in 
educating  the  Maharaja  only,  if  his 
relations,  and  those  with  whom,  in 
mature  life,  he  would  have  to 
associate,  were  left  uncared  for.  It 
was  determined,  then,  that  all- the 
sons  of  the  nobles  and  high  officers 
of  state  should  be  summoned  to 
attend  daily  at  the  school  where 
the  Mahanga  was  to  learn  his  les- 
sons; that  they  should  sit  in  the 
same  class,  take  places;,  and  learn 
from  the  same  books;  that  they 
should  join  in  the  same  games; 
and,  in  fact,  should  be  associated 
together  just  as  are  the  boys  in  the 
great  public  schools  of  England. 

This  resolution  having  been  ar- 
rived at,  all  minor  difficulties  van- 
ished. The  reactionary  party  con- 
soled themselves  with  the  idea  that, 
after  all,  the  new  schoolroom  was  a 
palace;  and  they  were  content  to 
think  with  less  regret  upon  the  ab- 
sence of  the  running  footmen,  and 
all  but  a  very  moderate  escort, 
when  they  were  assured  that  the 
Viceroy  seldom  had  a  larger  follow- 
ing. They  hoped,  too,  that  the 
education  would  prove  to  be  a  mere 
formality,  and  that  they  would  be 
able,  in  the  privacy  of  the  house, 
to  instil  their  own  views  into  the 
yet  unformed  mind  of  the  chief. 

When,  after  a  few  months,  these 
hopes  proved  delusive,  attempts 
were  made,  not  once  or  twice,  but 
repeatedly,  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
education,  and  to  reintroduce  the 
lax  system  prevailing  under  the 
previous  reign.  But  the  strong 
support  given  by  the  Chief  Com- 
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missioner,  Mr  Lewin  Bowrisg,  to 
the  Guardian,  enabled  him  to  meet 
and  baffle  all  these  efforts.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  month  of 
April  1870,  that  the  determined 
energy  of  the  late  Lord  Mayo  dealt 
them  a  final  and  a  fatal  blow.  That 
Viceroy,  seeing  that  half  measures 
would  endanger  the  success  of  the 
experiment,  and  cripple  the  action 
of  his  lieutenant  on  the  spot,  gave 
to  the  Guardian  his  full  and  cordial 
support,  bestowing  upon  him,  at  the 
same  time,  complete  authority  to 
act  as  he  deemed  for  the  best  on 
any  sudden  emergency.  From  that 
moment,  all,  apparently,  has  been 
plain  sailing,  llie  reactionists  lost 
heart,  and  gave  in.  And  it  has 
since  required  but  a  firm  and  steady 
handling  of  the  reins  to  steer  the 
team  clear  of  every  obstacle  in  the 
direct  road  for  the  ultimate  goaL 

Four  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  the  school  was  established, 
and  the  progress  it  has  made  is  sur- 
prising. It  admitted  boys  of  all 
ages,  the  only  proviso  being  that 
they  should  be  sons  of  noUes  or 
of  high  officers  of  state.  They 
number  about  sixty,  and  the  ages 
vary  from  eight  to  seventeen.  They 
are  divided  into  four  classes.  The 
first  includes  the  boys,  fourteen  in 
ntmiber,  who  have  made  the  great- 
est progress,  and  of  ages  varying 
from  eleven  to  seyenteen.  Some 
of  these  may  have  leamt  a  smatter^ 
ing  of  English  at  the  local  schools 
before  the  Maharaja's  school  was 
established.  It  was,  however,  but 
a  smattering;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  all  these  have  been  passed 
by  boys  who  started,  so  to  speak, 
fair.  At  the  time  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Maharaja's  school — 
September  1869 — none  of  the  boys 
who  had  studied  at  the  local  schools 
could  speak  English.  They  could 
read  and  write  and  spell  fairly,  but 
nothing  more.  I^ow,  after  four 
years'  continued  study,  they  can,  as 


a  rule,  express  themselves  well  in 
English.  They  have  read  and  maa- 
tered  the  histories  of  the  different 
countries  of  Europe  and  of  India ; 
they  know  geography  thoroughly; 
in  arithmetic  and  idgebra  they  have 
made  remarkable  progress;  whilst 
they  understand  thoroughly  the 
three  first  books  of  Euclid.  The  se- 
cond class  is  composed  of  boys  vary- 
ing in  age  from  twelve  to  seven- 
teen. Many  of  these  entered  the 
school  some  months  subsequently 
to  its  formation — a  fact  which  ac- 
countS)  with  respect  to  some  of 
them,  for  their  not  being  in  the 
first  class.  They  number  nineteen. 
They  have  advanced  in  arithmetic 
as  far  as  decimals,  and  have  made 
good  progress  in  history,  in  geo- 
graphy, and  in  grammar.  In  this 
class  is  the  second  brother  of  the 
Maharaja,  about  sixteen  years  old, 
a, well-behaved  boy,  much  liked  by 
his  comrades,  but  not  remarkable 
for  ability. 

In  the  third  class,  numbering  also 
nineteen  boys,  is  the  little  Maharaja. 
Here  they  have  mastered  simple 
and  compound  arithmetic,  reading, 
writing,  and  spelling,  whilst  feai 
progress  has  been  made  in  history, 
and  very  great  progress  in  geo- 
graphy. The  little  Maharaja  is,  as 
we  have  said,  fast  approaclung  the 
age  of  eleven  years.  Some  of  his 
class  companions  may  be  two  or 
three  years  older,  but  only  two  are 
younger  than  he.  He  is  a  sturdy, 
well-built  young  fellow,  his  face  ex- 
pressing intelligence.  Ho  is  very 
fond  of  the  school,  and  pays  great 
attention  to  his  lessons.  At  the 
monthly  examinations  he  has  been, 
for  a  long  time  past,  always  amongst 
the  first  four — often,  indeed,  first  of 
alL  His  strong  point  is  geography, 
in  which  he  is  unrivalled  in  the 
clasa  Hi3  weakest  point  is  dicta- 
tion, but  in  this,  as  well  as  in  arith- 
metic, in  which  he  was  also  back- 
ward, he  has  lately  made  considerable 
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stridea  His  intellect  seems  rather 
solid  than  brilliant,  but  he  has 
a  moat  retentive  memory.  The 
resnlt  is,  that  though  he  learns  with 
difficull^,  all  that  he  does  learn  is 
well  impressed  on  his  memory,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  stored  in  his 
mind.  He  was  for  some  time  much 
depressed  in  consequence  of  the  low 
place  he  occupied  in  the  class  in 
dictation,  but  the  force  of  his  char- 
acter showed  itself  in  the  energy 
with  which  he  applied  himself  to 
remedy  this  failing.  He  succeed- 
ed, but  showed  no  exultation  at  his 
success.  In  fact,  he  is  singular- 
ly deroid  of  self-consciousness — ^a 
remarkable  circumstance,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  adulation 
which  attends  him  in  his  private 
bouse. 

We  may  mention  that  there  is  a 
fourth  class,  composed  of  ten  boys, 
most  of  them  representing  the  in- 
curably duU  elements  of  the  school, 
though  two  or  three  are  new-comers. 
The  school  hours  are  from  half-past 
ten  to  half- past  two;  and  again 
from  half-past  three  to  half-past 
four.  But  all  the  lessons  taught 
during  those  hours  have  to  be  pre- 
pared at  home ;  consequently,  some 
of  tiie  boys  engage  private  tutors. 
On  the  Mahanga  and  two  of  his 
relativea  a  master  attends  every 
morning  early,  to  aid  him  in  the 
study  of  the  lessons  set  for  the  day. 
It  may  be  calculated,  then,  that  few 
of  tiie  boys  study  less  than  seven 
hours  every  day,  many  of  them 
much  more. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
no  play  mingles  with  all  this  work. 
Two  half -holidays  are  set  apart 
every  weekfor  the  exercise  of  cricket. 
In  this  popular  game  the  boys  have 
made  great  progress,  some  of  them 
handling  the  willow  in  a  style  which 
would  do  no  discredit  to  the  public 
schools  of  England.  One  or  two  of 
the  bigger  boys  give  great  promise  of 
becoming  Mr  round-hand  bowlers ; 


whilst  in  catching,  and  in  fielding 
generally,  they  show  remarkably 
good  form.  The  Maharaja  plays 
naturally  with  the  smaUer  boys, 
and  none  shows  greater  eagerness 
than  he.  On  the  cricket-ground,  as 
in  the  school,  he  is  simply  the 
equal  of  his  companions.  He,  Hke 
they,  wears  the  inevitable  flannel 
dress,  similar  to  that  worn  in  Eng- 
lish schools;  and  the  only  difference 
between  their  entire  costume  and 
that  of  the  boys  of  an  English 
school  is,  that  the  former  wear  tur- 
bans instead  of  hats,  and  for  the  most 
part  dispense  with  shoes  and  stock- 
ings. At  the  outset  of  his  cricket 
career  the  Maharaja  took  to  bowling, 
without,  however,  achieving  any 
great  success.  But,  happening  one 
day  to  make  a  good  catch,  and  re- 
ceiving much  applause  from  his 
comrades,  he  has  ever  since  taken 
his  place  among  the  fielders.  And 
here  he  is  quite  at  home.  The  in- 
terest felt  by  the  boys  generally, 
alike  in  the  school  and  in  the  game, 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact>  that 
on  the  occasion  of  her  Majesty's 
birthday,  when  asked  how  they 
wotdd  like  to  spend  their  holiday, 
they  replied:  "  Certainly  not  in  our 
houses ;  let  us  have  lessons  in  the 
morning,  and  a  good  game  of  cricket 
in  the  fdTtemoon." 

The  fact  is.  Home,  in  the  English 
sense  of  the  term,  is  not  understood 
by  the  Mysoreans.  Their  homes 
are  houses  divided  into  small,  dark, 
ill-ventilated  rooms,  and  inhabited 
by  querulous,  uneducated,  priest- 
ridden  women.  These  care  not  in 
the  smallest  degree  for  the  educa- 
tional and  int^ectual  progress  of 
the  youthful  scions  of  the  house, 
though  they  do  lay  great  stress  upon 
the  dignities  and  honours  bestowed 
upon  theuL  To  hear  that  one  of 
these  scions  had  gained  a  step  in 
precedence  at  the  King's  Court,  no 
matter  the  means  by  which  that 
step  might  have   been   obtainedi 
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would  convey  infinitely  more  grati- 
fication to  these  bigoted  foesik  than 
the  leceipt  of  the  information  that 
the  same  scion  had  taken  a  degree 
as  Master  of  Arts.  To  them  inno- 
vation is  the  poisoned  dagger. 
When,  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1870,  the  Guardian  took  the 
Maharaja's  brother  and  two  other 
young  nobles  to  visit  the  Viceroy 
in  Calcutta,  one  of  the  dowager- 
queens,  the  most  influential  in  the 
palace,  said  to  the  young  prince 
when  he  came  to  wish  her  farewell : 
''Your  ancestors  were  content  to 
remain  on  this  side  of  the  Cauveri 
(only  nine  miles  distant  from 
Mysore) ;  why  must  you,  then,  cross 
the  sea?"  The  idea  was  hateful 
to  them,  simply  because  it  was  so 
new.  In  the  society  of  such  wo- 
men, all  manipulated  by  priests, 
detesting  learning  and  hating  pro- 
gress, what  pleasure  could  the  young 
nobles,  already  half  emancipated  by 
education,  enjoy  f  Kor  do  the  male 
seniors  give  them  more  encourage- 
ment. These  men,  educated  from 
their  youth  up  in  the  corrupt  prac- 
tices of  a  corrupt  court,  cannot  real- 
ise the  change  passing  before  their 
eyes.  They  did  not  believe,  many 
of  them  do  not  now  believe,  in  its 
permanency.  Education  is  for  them 
simply  a  phrase.  They  had  been 
trained,  to  intrigue,  and  in  the 
science  of  intrigue  they  still  believe. 
What  sympathy  could  exist  between 
them  and  the  new  generation) 
Obviously  none.  "Home,"  then, 
to  the  young  students  of  the  Maha- 
raja's school,  signified  an  alternation 
of  the  warnings  of  bigoted  women 
or  the  regrets  of  worn-out  men. 
There  was  no  comfort,  no  cordial 
welcome,  no  sports  and  pastimes, 
no  merry  meetings,  such  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  associate  with  the 
name  in  England.  Can  we  wonder, 
then,  that  when  asked  how  they 
would  prefer  to  enjoy  their  holiday, 
the  little  king  and  his  companions 


voted  for  the  cheerful  air  and  com- 
petition of  the  schoolroom,  with  a 
good  game  of  cricket  to  follow  t 

But  cricket  constitutes  by  no 
means  the  only  manly  sport  enjoyed 
by  the  boys.  Twice  a-week  there 
is  riding  school,  conducted  by  a 
sergeant  of  the  Madras  Cavalry, 
according  to  the  latest  rules  of  the 
service.  In  this  join  several  of  the 
boys  of  the  first  three  classes,  in- 
cluding the  little  Mahanga.  For 
those  not  so  forward  there  is  morn- 
ing exercise  four  times  a-week. 
The  progress  in  equitation  has  been 
remarkable.  Some  of  the  boys 
would  hold  their  own,  on  any  horses, 
in  any  field.  The  little  king  him- 
self is  a  very  bold  rider,  and  is  re- 
markably fond  of  the  exercise.  He 
possesses  also  a  pony  -  carriage, 
which  he  occasionally  drives. 
When  riding,  he  and  the  other  boys 
use  the  English  dress — a  short 
coat,  breeches,  and  boots, — the  only 
deviation  being  the  turban  in  lieu 
of  the  hat ;  and  it  may  safely  be 
remarked,  that  in  boldness,  in  quick- 
ness of  hand,  and  in  docility  of 
temper,  they  could  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the 
inner  life  of  the  Maharaja  within 
the  precincts  of  the  palace)  Is  there 
not  some  chance  that  the  super- 
structure, raised  in  the  schoolroom 
aod  on  the  playground,  may  be  un- 
dermined by  the  influences  still 
smouldering  within  9  Yes,  there  is 
just  that  chance,  but  no  more.  The 
probabilities  certainly  are  against  it. 
It  would  appear  that,  until  the 
month  of  August  1872,  the  little 
king  lived  with  his  mother,  his 
sister,  and  two  elder  brothers,  in  a 
small  house  within  the  fort.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  he  was 
not  bom  in  the  purple.  He  was  aa 
adopted  child,  his  father  being  a 
relation  of  the  chief  queen  of  the 
late  sovereign.  It  is  customary,  in 
all  cases  of  adoption,  to  adopt  the 
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yonngeBt  son  of  a  family,  it  heing 
considered  that  the  youngest  mind 
is  the  most  impressionable^  and  will 
most  readily  adopt  new  ideas. 
When,  however,  the  late  Eiga  died, 
it  was  considered  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  remove  a  child  of  the 
tender  years  of  the  present  Maha- 
raja, from  the  care  of  his  mother, 
a^  accordingly,  it  was  resolved  to 
leave  him  in  her  chaige  The  mo- 
ther, we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  remark,  was  an  tocellent  woman 
in  her  way,  bat  she  was  not  less 
bigoted  theoi  the  other  ladies  of 
qiudity  in  the  palaca  It  is  due, 
however,  to  her  memory  to  state, 
that  whatever  opposition  she  may 
have  shown  in  the  outset  to  the 
measures  of  reform  and  education 
initiated  by  the  Guardian,  she  ceased 
all  opposition,  and  gave  to  the  plans 
of  the  Government  her  cordial  sup- 
port, the  moment  she  recognised  the 
utility  of  their  general  scope.  Still 
she  was  very  much  subject  to  the 
influence  of  the  priests.  She  was 
beloved  by  her  children ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  had  she  lived, 
she  would  have  used  all  her  influ- 
ence and  all  her  authority  to  check 
the  budding  of  free  thought,  such 
as  education  almost  always  produces 
in  the  Hindu  mind.  She  died, 
however,  in  August  1872.  On  her 
death  it  was  determined  to  assign  to 
the  Maharaja  a  suite  of  apartments 
in  the  palace,  under  the  immediate 
tutdage  of  the  chief  dowager-queen, 
a  much  respected  lady  of  seventy 
years.  His  domestics  were  carefully 
selected,  and  every  effort  was  made 
to  prevent  the  ingress  of  intrigues. 
Thus,  then,  stands  the  case.  He 
rises  daily  at  six  o'clock.  At  seven 
o'clock  his  tutor  comes  and  reads 
with  him  for  from  one  to  two  hours. 
At  half-past  ten  he  is  in  his  school, 
and  remains  there  till  half-past  two, 
returning  an  hour  later,  and  continu- 
ing there  till  half-past  four.  After 
that  he  attends,  twice  a-week,  rid- 


ing school;  plays  twice  arweek  at 
cricket ;  and  the  other  days  gener- 
ally takes  a  drive.  He  could  scarce- 
ly be  "got  at"  by  intrigues  before 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  And 
when  we  consider  that  he  has  to 
take  his  evening  meal,  and  to  retire 
at  the  hour  of  nine,  we  may  feel 
pretty  confident  that  the  chance  of 
intrigue  is,  at  his  present  age,  in- 
finitesimally  small. 

We  have  not  yet  alluded  to  one 
of  the  prominent  means  adopted  to 
encourage  the  English  -  speaking 
power  of  the  boys.  This  it  has 
been  endeavoured  to  bring  about  by 
the  establishment  of  a  debating 
club.  Every  Wednesday  evening 
the  principal  educated  native  gen- 
tlemen of  Mysore,  the  masters  of  the 
school,  and  the  boys  of  the  first 
class,  meet  in  the  schoolroom.  The 
Guardian  presides,  and  announces 
for  discussion  a  subject  previously 
selected  by  a  committee  of  native 
gentlemen.  The  debate  then  begins, 
and  lasts  for  two  hours.  There  is 
always  something  worth  listening 
to.  Many  ideas,  novel  to  the  Eu- 
ropean mind,  are  often  broached. 
But  when  one  considers  that  the 
men,  speaking  always  fluently,  often 
eloquently,  are  giving  utterance  to 
ideas  not  only  spoken .  in  a  for- 
eign language,  but  thought  out  in 
that  language,  it  becomes  impossi- 
ble not  to  pay  a  due  homage  to  the 
power  of  the  Hindu  intellect — to  the 
subtlety,  the  refinement,  the  deep 
and  acute  thought,  of  which  it  is 
capable. 

For  two  or  three  months  in  the 
year,  when  the  heat  of  even  the 
Mysore  plateau  becomes  hard  to 
bear,  the  Maharaja  and  ten  or 
twelve  of  .the  most  deserving  boys 
migrate  to  Ootacamund,  on  the 
summit  of  the  Nilgh^ri  mountains. 
Here  a  house  was  rented,  and  has 
since,  we  believe,  been  bought  for 
the  Maharaja.  The  boys  are  accom- 
panied by  one  of  the  masters  and 
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the  Guardian,  and  continue  their 
lessons.  It  is  difficult  to  overesti- 
mate the  beneficial  effects  of  these 
migrations.  Here,  at  least,  the  boys 
are  far  from  any  contaminating  in- 
fluence. The  fine  air  of  the  moun- 
tains strengthens  their  bodies,  whilst 
unrestrained  intercourse  with  the 
society  of  the  place  imparts  a  tone 
to  their  minds.  They  ride,  they 
drive,  they  climb  the  high  peaks 
around  them.  They  gaze  on  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  wonder  how 
their  ancestors  could  have  been  con- 
tent to  remain  all  their  lives  in 
Mysore.  They  are  strikingly  sen- 
sitive to  the  inspiring  ixifluences 
which  breathe  around  them;  and 
they  show  the  effect  of  increased 
vivacity  in  their  manner,  a  greater 
absence  of  shyness  and  reserve  in 
their  intercourse  with  Englishmen. 
Nor,  when  confined  by  the  state  of 
the  weather  to  this  English  house, 
so  different  from  their  own  homes, 
do  their  resources  fail  them.  Bead- 
ing is  to  all  a  great  delight,  and 
when  tired  of  reading,  draughts, 
backgammon,  chess,  and  occasion- 
ally a  rubber  at  whist^  supply  the 
vacuum.  They  are  very  quick  at 
these  games,  and  take  great  interest 
in  them.  It  is  a  curious  but  signi- 
ficant fact,  however,  that,  as  a  role, 
they  prefer  games  of  pure  skill,  such 
as  chess  and  draughts,  to  those 
which,  like  backgammon,  contain 
in  their  composition  an  element  of 
chance. 

One  word  as  to  the  masters. 
Such  strides  has  education  made  in 
Southern  India  that  it  is  even  com- 
mon to  meet  with  Brahmins  of 
the  highest  caste,  who  are  yet 
absolutely  without  prejudices.  They 
will  not,  it  is  true,  sit  at  table  with 
Europeans.  Custom  and  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  masses  combine  to  ren- 
der that  impossible.  But  their 
minds  have  become  free  and  unfet- 
tered. Though  possibly  forced,  by 
occasional     circumstances    beyond 


their  control,  to  *^  bow  the  knee  in 
the  house  of  Bimmon,"  they  do  bat 
conform  to  rules,  the  avowed  disbe- 
lief in  which  would  subject  them  to 
the  loss  of  that  which  makes  life 
mainly  valuable  to  a  Hindu,  their 
social  position.  Their  wives  and 
their  daughters  are  all  priest-ridden. 
For  their  sakes,  too,  occasional  con- 
formity is  essential;  but  their  hearts 
are  not  in  these  outer  observances. 
They  long  for  the  day  when  eman- 
cipation from  the  Brahminical  yoke 
may  be  possible.  They  have  the 
foresight  to  know  that  no  indivi- 
dual revolt  will  effect  that  emanci- 
pation. This,  they  see,  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  a  simultaneons 
movement  of  all  the  educated  clas- 
ses, now  rapidly  increasing,  —  a 
movement,  too,  in  which  the  sove- 
reigns of  Southern  India — men  like 
the  Bajas  of  Travancore  and  Yizana- 
gram — ^may  take  the  lead.  For  such 
a  movement  the  country,  they  are 
aware,  is  not  yet  ripe.  They  are 
content  to  wait  and  hope,  though  not, 
indeed,  in  idleness.  They  still  work 
sOently.  To  eradicate  &e  love  of 
corruption  from  the  minds  of  their 
countrymen,  to  discourage  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  curse  of  early  marriages, 
to  educate  their  women, — ^these  are 
the  three  objects,  each  important 
enough  for  an  article  to  itself,  to 
which  all  their  efforts  are  directed. 

It  has  not  been  difficult,  then,  to 
obtain  native  gentlemen  who  had 
taken  their  RA«  degrees  at  the 
Madras  University  to  act  as  masters 
in  the  school ;  native  gentlemen 
quite  frree  from  Brahminical  pre- 
judices, although  Brahmins;  pos- 
sessing thoughtful  and  unfettered 
intellects,  yearning  for  the  truth, 
searching  diligently  to  find  it, 
deeply  interested  in  their  task,  and 
determined  to  spare  no  means  to 
make  it  succeed.  It  does  the  casual 
observer  good  to  watch  the  deep 
sympathy  these  men  show  with  the 
boys,  to  notice  the  quickness  with 
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whidi  they  mark  the  special  capacity 
of  each,  and  direct  their  efforts  to 
strengthen  what  is  weak  and  to 
develop  what  is  strong.  Eventn- 
ally ;  certainly,  it  will  he  necessary 
to  engage  an  English  gentleman  to 
perfect  the  education  of  the  little 
king ;  hat  at  present  all  that  is  re- 
quisite for  the  development  of  the 
intellect  and  the  strengthening  of 
the  character  is  supplied  in  the 
gentlest^  the  wisest,  the  most  effec- 
tual manner  possible,  by  these  well- 
educated  native  gentlemen.  They 
join  in  the  debates.  For  them  too, 
and  for  the  boys  of  the  first  dass,  a 
libiBiy  has  been  formed  in  one  of 
the  rooms  of  the  Summer  Palace,  find 
this  is  supplied  with  all  the  graver 
English  periodicals. 

Our  remarks  on  the  school  would 
not  be  complete  if  we  were  to  omit 
all  mention  of  some  of  its  leading 
characters,  —  the  boys  who,  most 
assuredly,  will  hereafter  be  associ- 
ated wil^  the  Mahanga  in  affairs  of 
state.  We  shall  mention  only  two, 
incontestaUy  the  leading  boys  in 
the  school* 

First  in  the  list  stands  the  hered- 
itary commander-in-chief,  or  Dul- 
wai,  by  name  D^vang  Urs.  He  too 
is  an  adopted  son,  the  late  represen- 
tative of  the  title  having  died  with- 
out issue.  He  ranks  next  to  the 
Mahaiajay  and  in  the  history  of 
Mysore  the  name,  has  always  been 
&mousL  Its  present  representative 
entered  the  school  at  the  time  of  its 
formation,  in  September  1869.  He 
was  thai  thirteen  years  old,  having 
had  but  little  education,  able  just 
to  read  but  not  to  speak  English, 
and  totally  ignorant  of  geography, 
arithmetic,  and  history.  He  had 
never  crossed  a  horse,  and  never 
seen  a  ciicket-bat  He  now  is, 
taking  him  all  round,  the  first  boy 
in  the  school  He  is  the  best 
cricketer,  one  of  the  best  riders, 
and  contests  the  first  place  in  the 
first  dass  with  the  boy  to  whom 


we  shall  next  iQtroduce  our  read- 
ers. He  is  the  leading  mind  of  the 
school,  and  upon  all  his  comrades 
he  impresses  his  character.  In  a 
word,  he  is  a  very  superior  boy, 
possessing  good  talents,  great  ap- 
plication, and  a  very  determined 
wilL  Yet^  with  all  these  advan- 
tages, we  doubt  very  much  whether 
he  will  be  able  to  steer  clear  through 
the  shoals  surrounding  a  youth  of 
seventeen  in  a  Mysore  palace,  un- 
less help,  taking  the  form  of  im- 
portunate help,  be  forced  upon  him 
from  without  We  mean  that  if 
within  the  next  three  or  four  years 
he  take  to  himself  a  wife — if  he 
allow  himself  to  be  overcome  by 
the  wailings  of  women  and  the 
threats  of  the  priests — ^his  acquire- 
ments will  stand  him  in  no  stead  at 
alL  On  the  other  hand,  looking 
at  the  position  of  this  boy  in  the 
country,  at  his  talents,  his  influence, 
and  his  fair  means,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  he  may  earn  the  title  of 
Begenerator  of  his  country. 

The  mode  by  which  this  result 
may  be  brought  about  is  simple  in 
theory,  but  encompassed  with  diffi- 
culties in  practice.  At  present  all 
promises  well,  and  it  is  probable 
that  all  will  promise  well  till  the 
moment  arrive  when  the  decisive 
step  should  be  taken.  Then  will 
develop  itself  that  passive  resist- 
ance, of  all  resistances  the  most 
difficult  to  overcome,  but  in  the 
exercise  of  which  Mysoreans  are 
well  versed  That  it  may  be  over- 
come we  believe ;  but  it  will  require 
the  exercise  of  tact,  of  sympathy, 
and  of  unshaken  firmness. 

The  plan — and  we  refer  to  it  par- 
ticularly, because  we  regard  its  suc- 
cess or  fkilure  as  foreshadowing  and 
affecting  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  education  of  the  little  Maharaja 
— ^is  simply  this :  in  a  few  weeks 
the  Dulwai  will  go  up  for  his  ma- 
triculation examination  to  the  Mad- 
ras University.    It  is  probable  he 
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iifill  sacceed.     In  that  case  he  will 
be  allowed  two  years  hence  to  try 
for  the  first  arts'  examination.     In 
this,  too,  success  is  nearly  certain. 
He  will  then  have  attained  the  age 
of  nineteen ;  he  will  have  received 
a  £iiir  education ;   he  will  be  a  man 
in  all  his  ways.     Naturally  he  will 
be  full  of  curiosity  to  see  the  coun- 
tries of  which  he  has  read  so  much. 
What  is  there  to  prevent  him  mak- 
ing the  voyage  to  Europe,  travelling 
a  nttle,  and  then  settling  down  to 
read  for  two  years  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  ?    What  is  there  to  pre- 
vent him,  do  we  ask  t    Nothing,  if 
he  have  but  the  spirit  to  dare ;  but 
everything  if  that  spirit  be  want- 
ing.     Everything,  even  though  he 
have  that  spirit,  but  allow  it  to  be 
crushed  by  prejudice,  by  ignorance, 
by  priestcraft,  by  custom,  by  the 
prayers  and  tears  of  women.     And 
in    Mysore    such    obsfcacles    have 
hitherto  been  all  but  insurmount- 
able.   Yet,  after  all,  we  have  faith 
in  the  future ;  and  if  such  a  scheme 
be  really  pressed  by  the  Guardian, 
and  supported  by  the  Government, 
we  believe  it  will  yet  be  carried  out 
The  other  boy  to  whom  we  have 
referred  as  the  competitor  of  the 
Dulwai  is  the  son  of  the  Control- 
ler, Mr  Bunga  Charlis.     This  little 
fellow  is  quite  a  wonder.     Not  yet 
eleven  years  old,  and  small  for  his 
age,  he  is  first  or  second  in  all  the 
subjects  taken  up  by  the  first  class ; 
he  is  the  leader  of  the  smaller  boys 
in  their  sports ;  and,  stranger  still, 
he  has  more  than  once  taken  a  part, 
and  a  most  creditable  part,  in  the 
weekly  debates.      He  possesses  a 
very  original  mind.      He  studies 
little,  but  whatever  be  the  subject 
discussed,  he  is  never  at  a  loss.    He 
is  sharp  and  quick-witted,  thorough- 
ly independent,  thinks  and  acts  for 
himself,' and  shows  a  capacity  which 
gives  promise  of  being  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  the  highest  devel- 
opment 


We  have  now  endeavoured  to 
answer  the  question  which  we  pro- 
posed to  ourselves  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article,  viz. — ^how  far  Eng- 
land is  redeeming  the  pledge  made 
to  Mysore.     We  have  contented 
ourselves  with  placing  before  the 
public  a    simple    account   of   the 
great  experiment  now  being  carried 
on  in  all  its  details,  being  assured 
that  such  details  serve  to  give  a 
more  accurate  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  task  attempted,  the  difficulties 
attendant  upon  it,  and  the  hopes  of 
success  entertained,  than  any  general 
reflections  on  systems  and  policies, 
which  are  often  open  to  differences 
of  opinion.     Of  the  importance  of 
the  experiment  itself,  little  need  be 
said.     England's  career  of  conquest 
and  territorial  acquisition  in  India 
is  now  fairly  at  an  end, — a  career 
which,  though  it  abounds  in  brilli- 
ant examples  of  the  greatness  of  oar 
national  character,  is  not  altogether 
free  from  instances  of  rapacity  and 
high-handedness,  derogating    from 
the  glory  of  our  achievements  in 
that  land.     But  the  reign  of  peace 
has  begun,  and  we  have  now  before 
us  the  less  brilliant  and  the  less 
exciting,  it  is  true,  but  the  more 
glorious  and  arduous  task  of  regen- 
erating the  country.     England  has 
now  to  appear  on  the  stage  in  all 
the  strength  of  her  character  for 
truthfulness,  justice,  and  fiumess  of 
dealing,  and  in  that  strange  com- 
bination of  national  pride  and  uni- 
versal sympathy  which  so  fits  oar 
nation  for  extended  empire.     We 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  made  a 
fair  start  in  this  humanising  pro- 
cess.    Our  Government  is  as  yet  . 
but    a    mass  of  undigested  forms 
which    have    grown    out    of    the 
needs  of  the  moment,  without  any 
very  definite  ideas  of  the  tenden- 
cies of  our  measures  or  the  objects 
they  may  achieve.     But  it  must  be 
conceded  that  many  attempts  have 
been  made,  both  by  our  Govern- 
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ment  and  by  prirate  philanthropy,  to 
elevate  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  people  whom  Providence  has 
placed  in  onr  charge.  Of  the  many 
directions  which  these  attempts 
have  taken,  there  can  he  none  so 
important  and  so  certain  of  achiev- 
ing the  end  as  this  one  of  invigorat- 
ing the  national  life  at  its  fountain- 
head.  We  cannot  overestimate 
the  beneficial  effects  of  such  ex- 
periments carried  on  at  the  several 
centres  of  our  native  states.  They 
must  inevitably  convert  those  states 
ftom  being  sources  of  weakness  into 
mainstays  of  our  power.  They  will 
enable  the  future  native  sovereigns 
to  assume  their  proper  position  as 
pioneers  in  the  social  advancement 
of  the  country.  It  will  be  difficult 
to  predict  the  exact  form  which  the 
future  of  the  nation  may  assume, 
but  we  say  this :  "  Infuse  life  and 
vigour  into  its  character."  It  is 
sure  to  grow  and  develop  into  per- 
fection, according  to  its  native  in- 
stinct and  genius. 

One  word  to  those  to  whom  has 
been  assigned  the  task  of  initi- 
ating and  directing  these  experi- 
ments. They  will,  at  least,  be 
free  from  all  the  small  instincts  of 
an  official  life  which  go  so  far  to 
influence  detrimentally  the  char- 
acters of  the  governors  and  the 
governed  in  India.  They  will  have 
better  opportunities  of  forming  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  national 
character,  the  life  and  aspirations 
of  the  people.  .  They  will  come  in 
contact  with  the  surviving  ele- 
ments of  their  greatness  in  its 
truest  forms.  They  will  see,  per- 
haps, less  of  the  purity,  simplicity, 
and  amiability  of  the  native  chiur- 
acter  amid  the  intrigues  of  a  court 


life, — though,  even  of  these,  indi- 
vidual instances  will  be  far  from 
wanting.  But  that  which  will 
touch  them  most,  which  will  in- 
spire them  with  esteem  and  respect 
for  the  people  of  India,  is  the 
career  and  character  of  the  few 
rising  individuals  who,  formed  by 
our  En^s^lish  education,  by  the  high 
ideal  of  our  literature  and  history, 
are  striving  for  their  national  great- 
ness. These  men  have  the  most 
trying  ordeal  to  pass  through.  But 
the  greatness  and  difficulty  of  the 
task  would  seem  to  make  them  rise 
with  the  occasion.  As  yet  limited 
in  their  numbers,  with  overpower- 
ing social  difficulties  to  overcome, 
these  men  strive  unostentatiously 
in  the  interests  of  their  country, 
stooping,  with  singular  devotion 
and  patriotism,  where  they  may 
not  hope  to  conquer,  and  neglect- 
ing no  favourable  opportunity  to 
advance  the  national  position.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  respect  for 
such  men,  nor  to  sympathise  with 
their  noble  aspirations.  Engaged 
in  such  important  work,  and  in  the 
company  of  such  men,  one  may 
well  forget,  the  absence  from  home 
'and  friends,  fulfilling  duties  cal- 
culated to  store  the  mind  with  all 
that  is  great  and  noble. 

One  word  more  and  we  have 
done.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
give  a  sketch  as  to  how  the  young 
sovereign  of  Mysore  is  being  edu- 
cated to  fit  him  to  rule  over  his 
country.  In  connection  with  this 
it  may  be  asked :  Is  there  any  one 
who  will  enlighten  the  public  as 
to  how  the  country  is  being  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  young  Maha- 
raja's rule  1 
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FABLES     IN     SONO. 


To  choose  the  form  of  ancient 
fable  for  the  utterance  of  modem 
nineteenth- century  ideas  is  a  bold 
step,  and  one  which  carries  with  it 
a  certain  defiance  of  criticism.  In 
many  ways  the  rules  of  this  branch 
of  art  are  at  absolute  variance  with 
all  our  poetical  tendencies.  It  is 
didactic ;  we  are  so  far  from  being 
didactic  that  we  are  by  no  means 
sure  of  the  advantage  of  moral 
teaching  at  all :  it  is  instantaneous 
in  its  effects;  we  are  long-winded 
and  explanatory :  it  carries  out  its 
purpose  by  means  of  sharp  and  in- 
cisive narrative,  wliile  we  prefer  to 
linger  and  grope  among  the  la- 
byrinths of  motive  and  the  infinite 
shades  of  character.  In  almost 
every  respect  the  age  which  delight- 
ed in  the  Apologue  is  a  kind  of 
antipodes  of  our  own ;  therefore  he 
is  a  bold  man  who  confronts  us  with 
all  the  old  machinery  of  fable, — the 
very  Fox  of  -^op  himself — the  Ass, 
more  philosophical,  but  of  the  same 
race  with  him  of  old ;  and  many  a 
less  renowned  interlocutor,  brought 
back  upon  us  bodily  from  the  dis- 
tant shades  where  La  Fontaine  was 
the  last  to  enter,  and  where  even  he 
could  do  little  more  than  translate 
the  ideas  of  the  ancient  hunchback 
into  brilliant  French.  That  Lord 
Lytton  should  have  ventured  upon 
this,  and  should  have  got  through 
his  difficult  task  with  much  poetical 
grace  and  charm  of  expression,  and 
with  a  considerable  measure  of 
success  in  the  fables  themselves, 
is  no  small  testimony  at  once  to 
his  courage  and  his  power.  Let  us 
allow  that  a  writer  bearing  such  a 
name  was  almost  bound  by  circum- 
stances to  a  novel  venture,  and  that 


the  paths  are  few  in  which  he  could 
set  out  upon  his  poetical    career 
without  a  sense  of  a  greater  shadow 
over  him — a  magnificent  rival,  whose 
fame,  already  half  his  own,  could 
scarcely  fail  to  obliterate  any  ordi- 
nary work,  and  relegate  any  singer 
of  the  usual  kind  into  that  shadowy 
land  which  is  peopled  by  the  sons 
of  great  men.     The  author  of  these 
volumes  has  made  a  manful  effort 
to  break  that  spell,  and  we  think 
he  has  succeeded.     We  have  no 
faith,  for  our  own  part,  in  hereditary 
genius.     So  far  as  the  world  has 
gone  in  its  career,  the  instances  are 
very  few  in  which  (at  least  so  far 
as  literature  is  concerned)  a  great 
father  has  had  a  great  son.      No 
Shakespeare,  no  Scott    even,   has 
ever  had  a  successor  in  his  own 
family.      When  it  happens  to  a 
race  to  come  to  one  surpassing  out- 
burst of  power  and   wealth,   the 
climax  is  generally  followed,  as  in 
all  other  processes  of  nature,  by 
quiescence  at  least,  if  not  by  decay. 
Mr  Galton,  we  believe,  in  his  in- 
genious theory  as  to  the  transmis- 
sion of  genius,  bases  his  arguments 
chiefly  on  the  judicial  &culty,  which 
seems  sometimes  to  run  in  a  family, 
one  great  lawyer  succeeding  another 
in  the  same  race ;  and  here  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  intense  cultiva- 
tion, in  one  special  strain,  of  the 
mind  of  the  &ther,  may  unconsci- 
ously convey  a  mental  bias  to  that 
of  the  son,  as  no  doubt  the  stores  of 
professional  learning — the  very  air 
which  he  must  breathe  all  his  life 
long — ^may  be  partially  conveyed  to 
him  in  some  subtle  way,  as  an  inher- 
itance is  conveyed,  or  as  personal 
peculiarities  are  transmitted  from 
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one  generation  to  another.  But  her  father  did  so  greatly  excel,  thus 
this  ifl  quite  distinct  from  the  genius  provoking  a  still  closer  comparison 
iv-hich  invents  and  produces,  and  — were  any  comparison  possible  be- 
-which  is,  as  often  as  not^  quite  inde-  tween  her  charming  pictorial  gill, 
pendent  of  education  and  training,  with  all  its  wealth  of  tender  colour 
When  there  is  transmission  from  and  effects  of  light  and  shadow,  and 
one  generation  to  another  of  this  the  keen  philosophical  insight  and 
divioe  impulse,  it  is  in  most  cases,  laughing  yet  melancholy  power  with 
we  believe,  from  the  mother^s  side,  which  her  predecessor  set  forth  be- 
— and  almost  invariably  from  the  fore  us  the  unseen  workings  of  the 
lesser  to  the  greater,  not  frx)m  the  universal  heart  Lord  Lytton — who 
greater  to  the  less.  A  modest  will  pardon  us,  we  are  sure,  for  the 
painter,  known  in  his  little  district^  difficulty  we  feel  in  giving  that 
no  farther,  capable  of  putting  some  name  to  any  but  its  first  possessor, 
tremulous  sweetness  in  his  Madon-  he  who  made  it  the  symbol  of  all 
nft-faces,  and  of  infinite  enthusiasm  that  was  brilliant  in  intellect  and 
for  a  growing  art,  may  bring  forth  a  fine  in  purpose — ^had  still  a  harder 
Baphael ;  but  the  Eaphael  himself  task  before  him;  for  it  would  be  dif- 
has  no  child ;  the  race  ends  in  him,  ficult  to  find  a  path  in  which,  at 
capable  of  no  higher  exertion,  scorn-  some  time  or  other,  his  father  had 
ful  of  a  mediocre  issue  after  that  not  preceded  him  to  pluck  a  mo- 
grand  efflorescence  of  the  higher  life,  mentary  fiower  of  fame,  if  no  more. 
We  say  this  by  way  of  protest,  We  can  very  readily  sympathise 
though  it  is  in  absolute  contradic-  with  the  impulse  which  induced 
tion  to  our  present  subject,  and  we  him  to  wrap  himself  in  the  obscu- 
must  now  proceed  to  eat  our  words  rity  of  an  assumed  name,  and  essay 
with  the  best  grace  we  may.  The  under  the  i&odest  disguise  .of  Owen 
present  generation  has  the  unusual  Meredith  his  first  flights  in  song — 
£3ttune  of  possessing  two  worthy  thus  escaping,  momentarily  at  least, 
descendants  of  two  illustrious  fa-  from  the  tremendous  disadvantages 
thers.  Neither  Lord  Lytton  nor  of  a  comparison  which  his  name 
Mr  Thackeray  reach  the  Shake-  would  have  forced  upon  everyreader. 
speaze  level,  or  even,  in  his  broader  We  do  not  require  to  enter  here  into 
aspect,  the  level  of  Scott ;  but  any  discussion  of  the  poems  by 
they  were  both  men  of  distin-  Owen  Meredith.  They  had  sufficient 
goished  genius,  of  whom  their  coun-  merit  to  attract  much  attention 
try  has  just  reason  to  be  proud,  and  from  the  public,  and  to  awaken 
both  have  left  worthy  descendants  great  intmst  in  that  limited 
behind  them.  In  both  cases,  so  far  public  to  whom  the  diqguise  was 
as  we  are  yet  aware,  the  descend-  no  disguise ;  in  short,  to  make 
ants  are  of  lower  stature  than  their  for  their  author  an  independ- 
predeoessoTs ;  but  Bulwer's  son  and  ent  place  and  name  in  contem- 
Thackeray's  daughter  have  done  porary  litemture.  Graceful  versi- 
what  no  other  son  or  daughter  of  fication,  and  much  power  of  ex- 
great  men  have  done  within  our  re-  pressing  the  somewhat  conventional 
collection — acquired  for  themselves  sentiment  of  youth,  are  common 
a  distinct  and  fine  reputation,  quite  gifts,  and  scarcely  can  be  considered 
apart  from  the  shadow  of  the  greater  by  themselves  as  proof  of  any  ori- 
name  which  necessarily  hangs  about  gmal  power  ;  and  the  choice  of 
both.  Miss  Thackeray  makes  this  theme,  and  general  style  of  these 
wonder  still  more  remarkable  in  that  productions,  betrayed  an  inspiration 
shehas  adopted  the  same  art  in  which  drawn  rather  from  society  than  from 
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nature,  and  might  have  been  no  more 
than  the  oyerflowing  of  a  well-cul- 
tivated and  graceful  intellect  kept 
in  a  high  state  of  stimulation  by 
constant  intercourse  with  all  that 
was  most  lively,  animated,  and  bril- 
liant in  the  social  world.  These 
causes  are  enough  to  produce  some- 
thing that  may  almost  look  like 
genius,  and  have  been  the  ground 
of  very  pretty  reputations  before 
now.  Lord  Lytton,  however,  has 
not  been  content  to  rest  on  this 
apex  of  social  firoth  and  accidental 
fame.  In  the  present  volumes  he 
appears  to  ns  from  an  entirely 
different  point  of  view.  The  ball- 
room romance  has  vanished  from 
his  pages  along  with  the  sentiment- 
alities of  youth.  The  brook  that 
babbled  on  its'  pebbly  way  has  be- 
come a  dear^flowing  stream,  reflect- 
ing many  contemporary  influences 
and  lesser  lights,  indeed,  but  yet 
crossed  by  full  gleams  of  sunlight, 
and  rejoicing  in  the  open  air  and 
wholesome  breezes  of  day.  The 
poet  has  abandoned  that  facile 
strain  of  fashionable  romance  which 
is  but  a  poetic  form  of  gossip,  and 
has  gone  boldly  into  nature,  and 
those  deeper  impulses  which  are 
as  natural  and  more  creditable  to 
humanity  than  its  superficial  and 
frivolous  ones.  If  we  cannot  affirm 
that  there  is  any  new  revelation 
of  original  power  to  be  found  in 
his  pages,  yet  there  are  occasional 
touches  which  go  straight  to  the 
heart,  and  many  passages  that  de- 
light the  ear,  and  subdued  effective 
pictures  to  charm  the  eye.  Whether 
he  has  the  qualities  which  make  a 
fabulist,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  may  be  doubtful ;  but  that  he 
has  many  of  those  which  constitute 
a  poet,  can  no  longer  be  doubted ; 
and  the  readcrj^  we  believe,  will  in 
most  cases  be  more  satisfied  with 
this,  than  if  the  pretty  volumes  be- 
fore him  disclosed  a  new  Maop^  with 
all  the  keen  perception  and  brilliant 


brevity  of  the  veritable  hunchback 
himself. 

There  are  various  reasons  why 
the  Apologue  proper  should  be  less 
perennial  in  its    power,  less    im- 
mortal   and    infinite,    than    other 
branches  of  literary  creation.     In 
the  wider  sense  of  the  word,  in 
which  all  fiction  is  fable,  its  range  is 
as  lasting — nay,  more  so,  than  that 
of  any  other  fashion  of  poetry.    The 
narrative  is'  the  form  of  composi- 
tion in  which  most  of  all  humanity 
delights.     It  charms  the  humblest 
and  the  loftiest  alike,  and  is  as 
much  to  the  purpose,  and  as  suit- 
able to  its  hearers,  from  the  lips  of 
an  old  crone  over  the  fire  in  a 
mud -hut,  as   from    those  of  the 
sove&ign    poets    to  whom    kingis 
and    princes    are  glad    to    listen. 
The  tale  goes   everywhere,  farther 
even  than  the  song — ^though  primi- 
tive art  conjoined  the    two,    and 
made  the  poet  a  bard  or  minstrel, 
as  he  still  continues  to  be  whenever 
passion  overleaps  the  dull  level  of 
prose,  and  bursts  into  a  rhythm  of 
utterance  which  is  half  music.    The 
Apologuist,  however,  has  a  less  ex- 
tended ground  to  go  upon.     Tragic 
passion,  or  even  strong  emotion  in 
its  lighter  shades,  do  not  lend  them- 
selves easily  to  his  sharp  and  dis- 
tinct effects,  his  rapid  conclusions, 
and  the  instantaneous  character  of 
his    art.     Those    complications  of 
purpose  and  sentiment  which  lend 
power  to  the  drama,  and  interest 
to  the  fiction,  are  death   to    the 
fable.     The  heart  and  its  workings 
are  almost  excluded  from  its  sphere ; 
and  those  intellectual  qualities  in 
ns  which  are   its   chief  subjects, 
are  those  which  we  share  in  com- 
mon   with    most  of  the    inferior 
creatures,    and    are    consequently 
rigid  in  their  outlines  and  capable 
of   little    expansion.       Those    in- 
terests which  centre  in  self,  which 
sharpen  the  perceptions  in  respect 
to  external  danger,  and  make  us 
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keen  to  observe  everything  that  can 
affect    QB  -with    personal    pleasure 
or  inoonveniehce — ^those  manifesta- 
tions   of   pride,    vanity,    self-con- 
fidence, which  bird  and  beast  par- 
take, or  seem  to  partake,  with  men, 
form  the  ground  upon  which  the 
fiibalist  is  most  at  home.      The 
sadden    dilemmas    in    which     he 
delights  to  place  the  actors  in  his 
brief  drama,  are  almost  entirely  of  a 
practical  character,  as  indeed  any 
moral  capable  of  such  sharp,  keen, 
brief,  and  unhesitating  identificar 
tion  must  be.     It  follows  from  this 
that  his  art  is  lacking  in  that  power 
of  development  which  belongs  to 
the  larger  sphere   of   story.     We 
have    nothii]^    to    add    to    those 
trenchant  littife  narratives  so  fuU  of 
snggestiveness,  so  rapid  in  action. 
The  humorous  self-consolation    of 
the  fox  who  found  the  grapes  sour 
which  were  out  of  his  reach  (al- 
though in  itself  one  of  the  highest 
examples  of  the  feible,  and  contain- 
ing the  germs  of  a  more  subtle  art) — 
the  folly  of  the  dog  who  snapped  at 
the  shadow  of  his  bone,  and  thus 
lost  both  shadow  and  substance — 
or  the  invincible  dull  force  beyond 
all  argument,  of  that  king  of  beasts 
who  has  made  ''the  lion's  share" 
into  a  proverb, — are  too  perfect  for 
anything  but  simple  repetition.   We 
cannot  improve  upon  them,  nor  de- 
velop them ;  for  those  sides  of  the 
mind  against  which  their  wonderful 
satire  is  directed,  are  exactly  as  they 
were  when  .^op  wrote,  and  any 
addition  to  his  rapid  tale  must  be 
a  disadvantage  to  it     The  higher 
poetry  is  subject  to  no  such  limita- 
tions.     We    can    go    on    for    in- 
definite    centuries     ringing      the 
changes    upon    such    a  story,  for 
instance,   as    that  of   Alcestis,   so 
full    at    once     of     passion     and 
complication,  shaping  it  according 
to  our  fashion,  which,  is  not  the 
fashion  of  Euripides,  expanding  it 
or  dilating  it  as  the  case  may  be, 
VOL.  cxv. — vo,  nco. 


throwing  an  altered  modem  soul 
into  it,  with  vast  enlargement  of  the 
canvas,   and  many  a    doubt    and 
question  which  did  not  occur  to  the 
Qreek,    without  detracting  in  the 
smallest  degree  &om  the  old  poem, 
or  harming  its  integrity,  or  insult- 
ing it  by  vain  repetition.     But  the 
fable  is  rigid ;  its  story  once  told  is 
told  for  ever.     Notwithstanding  our 
immense  progress  in  morals,  there 
is  next  to  nothing  in  this  didactic 
art,  specially  devoted    to    morals, 
which  we  can  add  to  iEsop.   Vanity 
still  pictures  itself  under  the  shape 
of  the  jackdaw  with  his  peacock 
plumes;    and  vain    self-confidence 
has  no  better  representative  than 
the  puffed-up  frog  who  bujst  himself 
in  his  efforts  to  equal  the  bulL    All 
these  pictures  are  perfect,  and  will 
not  bear  meddling ;  but  the  case  is  en- 
tirely different  with  poetry.     Let  us 
take,  for  instance,  that  same  story 
of  Alcestis  to  which  we  have  just 
referred :  the  modem  mind  remoulds 
that  tale,  as  we  have  lately  seen  in 
Mr  Browning's   curious  and  inter- 
rupted version  of  it ;  for  the  reader 
of  to-day  is  incapable  of  believing 
in    a'   future    of    happiness     for 
the  wife  who   died   for  her  hus- 
band, with  that  husband  who  was 
content  to  accept  and  permit  her 
sacrifice.     The  mere  situation  sets 
our  imagination  to  work,  and  that 
which  the  Greek  passed  over  as 
having  nothing    to    do  with    the 
story,  would  be  to  us  by  far  the 
most  important  part  of  it.     But  all 
this  fine  and  ticklish  ground  is  be- 
yond the  fable.    Its  conclusions  are 
everlasting.  The  foxes  and  the  dogs, 
and  the  lions  and  the  wolves,  have 
not  developed  any  new  faculties, 
and  those  points  of  human  nature 
which  they  can  best  illustrate  are  as 
unchanged  as  they  are.     Everything 
(we  are  ready  to  say)  which  could 
be  done  in  this  art  has  been  done 
already.     Even  La  Fontaine,  with  a 
mind  specially  qualified  that  way. 
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and  a  language  whicli  is  the  tongae 
of  antithesis,  and  loves  nothing  so 
much  as  an  epigram,  was  constrained 
to  repeat  the  stories  of  his  great  pre- 
decessor; and  who  will  venture  in 
sober  English,  which  has  no  such 
characteristic  adaptation  to  the  work, 
to  repeat  La  Fontaine  ? 

Lord  Ly  tton,  however,  has  not  led 
us  into  any  such  difficulty.  Though 
he  begins  by  an  encounter  with  the 
very  Fox  of  JEsop,  that  traditionary 
animal  which  has  been  received  on 
all  hands  as  the  supreme  emblem 
of  craft  and  courage  and  unscrupu- 
lous ready  wit,  Beynard  himself, 
in  hip  own  proper  person;  yet  he 
does  not  perplexhimself  andhiscritic 
by  any  attempt  to  confine  himself 
within  the  old  boundaries  of  .^op's 
art  He  is  not  by  any  means  so  in- 
tent upon  his  moral  as  a  fabuUst 
ought  to  be;  nay,  he  occasionally 
allows  his  meaning  to  be  carried 
away  altogether  into  a  rambling 
delta  of  melodious  verse.  Such  de- 
fects would  be  simply  ruinous  to 
the  Apologue  properly  so  called; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  some- 
times fails  in  correctness  of  art  he 
makes  us  more  than  amends  by 
breathing  into  the  ancient  strain  those 
modem  charms  of  gentle  philosophy, 
of  tender  feeling,  and  that  discur- 
sive reflectiveness  and  self-commun- 
ion which  are  the  special  intellectual 
features  of  this  age.  He  weaves  his 
story  with  a  difference  as  poor 
Ophelia  wore  her  rue.  Li  the 
fable  proper  there  is  much  good 
nature,  but  no  sympathy.  Even 
the  poor  little  grasshopper,  who 
has  been  singing  all  the  summer,  is 
pitied  by  nobody  when  the  dark 
winter  comes,  for  which  the  small 
prodigal  has  made  no  provision.  A 
certain  cynicism  even  is  in  the  calm 
historical  morality  of  the  curt  nar- 
rative, which  is  more  concerned  to 
point  out  our  weaknesses  than  to 
suggest  any  cure  for  them.  What  it 
does  best  of  all  is  to  exhibit  folly  to 


us — the  folly  of  stupidity  or  the 
folly  of  cleverness,  the  one  being 
quite  as  marked  and  teUing  as  the 
other ;  and  we  read  with  a  certain 
sheepishness,  as  of  culprits  found 
out,  not  only  convinced  but  con- 
victed, and  feeling  that  the  laugh 
in  which  we  join  is  more  or  less  a 
laugh  against  ourselves.  Lord  Lyt- 
ton,  however,  gives  another  turn 
altogether  to  the  familiar  strain. 
Even  his  Fox  is  sympathetic  and 
friendly,  and  makes  no  attempt  to 
take  him  in,  as  .ZElsop's  fox  would 
assuredly  have  done,  had  his  man- 
ners not  been  mended ;  and  we  re- 
cognise in  almost  every  page  the 
reflective,  considerate,  tender  regard 
of  an  age  much  more  advanced  in 
life,  so  to  speak,  than  the  youthful 
age  which  we  call  antiquity,  and 
which,  in  full  exuberance  of  its 
fresh  existence,  had  not  yet  learned 
to  care  for  the  "sober  colouring" 
congenial  to  the  "eye  which  has 
kept  watch  o*er  man's  mortality." 
Altogether,  the  experiment  thus 
made  of  coigoining  old  principles 
of  art  with  the  spirit  and  tendencies 
of  the  present  moment  is  curious 
and  interesting,  and  throws  light 
on  both  sides  of  the  question.  The 
ampler  tale,  the  gentler  moral,  the 
inclination  to  explain  and  trace  the 
course  of  motive  and  impulse,  in- 
stead of  concentrating  and  con- 
densing all  previous  processes  into 
one  act,  betray  the  modem  with 
curious  completeness.  The  diffuse 
light  in  the  later  picture  throws  up 
in  bold  relief  the  distinct  form  of 
the  earlier  art,  which  has  not  an 
unnecessary  line  about  it,  nor  a 
spark  of  feeling,  nor  a  trace  of 
thought,  beyond  the  immediate  re- 
quirements of  its  parable ;  whereas 
it  is  the  very  essence  of  fiction,  as 
cultivated  to-day,  to  linger,  to 
muse,  to  reflect,  to  trace  out  into 
blue  distante  the  vanishing  lines  of 
its  landscape,  and  burden  itself  with 
a  whole  world  of  perspective.  These 
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laws  of  general  aclion  were  wholly 
tumeceflcarj  to  primitive  art 

We  are  not  sure  that  Lord  Lyt- 
ton  has  not  allowed  himself  a  dan- 
gerous latitude  in  his  choice  of  sub- 
ject&  Some  of  those  he  has  selected 
are  scarcely,  we  fear,  capable  of  this 
mode  of  treatment  at  all,  and  lose 
all  the  crispness  and  clearness  of 
which,  eyen  in  modem  hands,  the 
fable  is  still  capable,  by  an  over  ab- 
stractness  in  the  theme.  For  instance, 
it  is  hardly  within  the  power  of  the 
imaginationsotoimpersonatea  ''rain- 
pool  "*  as  to  be  able  to  take  a  lively 
interest  in  its  musings  and  misad- 
ventures. The  strain  upon  our  fancy 
is  too  great  We  might  understand 
a  Naiad,  disgusted  with  the  mud 
in  which  she  finds  herself  plunged, 
and  the  newts  and  frogs  who  share 
her  refuge ;  or  we  might  perhaps,  by 
a  stretch  of  imagination,  be  able  to 
take  some  interest  in  the  one  spark- 
ling raindrop,  doomed  to  downfall 
from  the  soft  beech-leaf,  upon  which 
it  made  a  mimic  sun,  into  the  stag- 
nant water  beneath;  but  the  pool 
is  really  beyond  our  sympathies. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  a  discussion 
as  that  which  occurs  in  the  fable 
intituled  "Who's  in  the  Right  1" 
where  the  officers  who  posted  a  bat- 
tery, the  gunners  who  fired  the  guns, 
the  cannon  themselves,  the  ball, 
the  powder,  and  the  match,  all 
claim  the  honours  of  the  victory,  is 
too  elaborate  and  protracted  for  the 
instantaneous  effect  which  ought  to 
be  produced,  though  there  is  a  good 
dramatic  touch  in  the  sudden  failure 
of  aU  these  competing  agents  to 
accomplish  anything  at  all,  which 
is  thus  effectively  dashed  off — 


Cf 


The  gnnner  pointed  the  gun  to  the 
mark. 
With  an  eager  ipark 
The  ardent  matcn,  death's  nimble  adept, 
To  the  touch-hole  leapt, 
And  .  .  .  went  oat  in  the  daik. 
Not  a  groan,  not  a  flame,  from  the  great 
ffuk  came, 


Not,  a  beleh  of  smoke  :  un^ected  slept 
In  liis  burthen'd  gullet  the  sullen  bmlet : 
The  captains  were  cursing,  the  gunners 

were  grumbling. 
And,  drop  upon  droplet,  as  down  it  came 

tumbling 
Merrily,  mockingly,   laughed  the  light 

Shower : — 
*  Oh  fools  !  lo,  I  sprinkle  a  silvery  twinkle 
Of  beads  from  my  bosom,  and  where  is 

your  power  ? 
Black  dust  of  death,  art  thotl  melted  quite 
Into  a  harmless  unsavoury  sop ! 
What  of  your  lightnings !  where  is  their 

li^ht? 
Quencht  in  a  quagmire,  slain  by  a  slop  ! 
Your  valorous  thunders,  voices  of  might  ? 
Struck  dumb  by  a  dancing  drop  ! ' " 

This  is  fine,  brief,  sudden,  and  of 
truly  fabulous  rapidity  of  action, 
though  we  cannot  say  as  much  for 
the  lengthened  controversy  of  which 
it  is  the  climax. 

Other  fables  we  might  point  out 
in  which  the  same  largeness  of 
design  and  reflective  rather  than 
practical  treatment  spoil  the  story 
for  its  present  purpose,  or  rather 
show  its  unsuitableness  for  such  a 
purpose ;  but  it  is  more  agreeable  to 
turn  to  those  in  which  the  very 
want  of  adaptation  in  the  subject 
lends  a  charming  freshness,  quaint- 
ness,  and  grace  to  the  pretty,  an- 
tique, loosely-fitting  robes  in  which 
it  has  pleased  the  poet  to  clothe  his 
tender  modem  conception.  "We 
cannot  show  thU  better  than  by 
directing  the  reader  to  the  first 
fable  in  the  book — called  "  The 
Thistle;''  in  which — instead  of 
beast  and  bird  shrewdly  resembling 
humanity,  such  as  the  old  fabulist 
loved,  we  are  instructed  and  de- 
lighted by  means  of  the  wild  and 
prickly  plant,  everywhere  cast  out 
and  rejected,  shorn  to  the  quick  by 
every  scythe,  and  grubbed  out  of 
every  field  into  which  he  may  hap- 
pen to  drop.  The  self-communings 
of  the  '^  poor  little  vagabond  this- 
tle "  are  charming — ^his  courage,  his 
patience,  and  cheery  power  of  mak- 
ing the  best  of  a  bad  business,  go 
to  the  reader's  very  heart,  and  will, 
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we  predict,  malce  many  a  gei|tle 
soul  look  kindly  upon  the  veget- 
able intruder,  hitherto  tossed  out 
with  so  little  ceremony  from  field 
and  garden.  As  a  fable,  the  Thistle 
is  perhaps  not  the  best  specimen  of 
Lord  Lytton's  skill ;  but  as  poetry 
it  is  delightful,  as  fresh  as  a  May 
morning,  and  full  of  all  the  freedom 
of  nature.  We  do  not  know  where 
we  have  read  anything  more  fresh, 
dainty,  playful,  and  sweet  than  the 
mi9e  en  ecine, 

"  The  green  grass-blades  aqnirer 

With  joy  at  the  dawn  of  oay 
(For  the  most  inquisitive  ever 

Of  the  flowers  of  the  field  are  they) 
Lisp*d  it  low  to  their  lazy 

Neiffhbonrs  that  flat  on  the  ground, 
Dandelion  and  daisy, 

Lay  still  in  a  slnmber  sound  : 
Bat  soon,  as  a  ripple  of  shadow 

Runs  over  the  whisperous  wheat, 
The  rumour  ran  over  the  meadow 

With  its  numberless  fluttering  feet : 
It  was  told  by  the  water-cresses 

To  the  brooklet  that>  in  and  out 
Of  his  garrulous  green  recesses, 

For  gossip  was  gaddine  about : 
And  the  brooklet,  full  of  the  matter, 

Spread  it  abroad  with  pride ; 
But  he  stopp'd  to  gossip  and  chatter, 

And  tum'd  so  often  aside, 
Tliat  his  news  got  there  before  him 

£re  his  journey  down  was  done ; 
And  Toung  leaves  in  the  vale  laugh'd 
o^er  him 

*  We  know  it  I    The  snow  is  oonb  1 ' 
•  .  •  ■  • 

What  are  the  tree- tons  saying,  swaying 

This  way  all  togetner  ? 
'  The  winter  is  past !  the  south  wind  at 
last 

Is  come,  and  the  sunny  weather  1 ' 
The  trees  1  there  is  no  mistaking  them, 
For  the  trees  they  never  mistake  : 
And  you  may  tell,  by  the  way  of  the 
stem, 

What  ihe  way  is,  the  wind  doth  take. 
So,  if  the  tree-tops  nod  this  way. 

It  is  tiie  south  wind  that  is  come ; 
And,  if  to  the  other  side  nod  they. 

Go,  clothe  ye  warm,  or  bide  at  home  ! 
The  flowers  all  know  what  the  tree-tops 
say; 

They  are  no  more  deaf  than  the  trees 
are  dumb. 
And  they  do  not  wait  to  hear  it  twice 
said 

If  the  news  be  good ;  but,  discreet  and 
gay. 


The  awaked  buds  dance  from  their  downy 

bed, 
With  pursed-up  mouth,  and  with  peep- 
ing head. 
By  many  a  dim  green  winding  way. 
•  •  •  .  . 

T^e  violets  meet,  and  disport  themselves, 
Under  the  trees,  by  tens  and  twelves. 
The  timorous  cowslips,  one  by  one. 
Trembling,  chilly,  atiptoe  stand 
On  little  hillocks  and  knolls  alone  ; 

Watchful  pickets,  that  wave  a  hand 
For  siffnal  sure  that  the  snow  is  gone. 
Then  around  them  call  their  com- 
rades all 
In  a  multitudinous,  mirthful  band ; 
Till  the  field  is  so  filled  with  grass  and 

flowers 
That  wherever,  with  flashing  footsteps, 

fall 
The  sweet,  fleet,  silvery  April  showers. 
They  never  can  toucn  the  earth,  which 
is 
Cover'd  all  over  with  crocuses. 
And  the  clustering  gleam  of  the  but- 
tercup, 
And  the  bUthe  grass-blades  that  stand 

straight  up 
And  make  themselves   small,   to  leave 
room  for  all 
The  nameless  blossoms  that  nestle 
between 
Their  sheltering  stems  in  the  herbage 
green; 
Sharp  little  soldiers,  trusty  and  true, 

Side  by  side  in  good  order  due  ; 
Arms  straight  down,  and  heads  for- 
ward^ set. 
And  saucily-pointed  bayonet, 
Up  the  hillocks,  and  down  again, 
The  green  grass  marches  into  the 
plain. 
If  only  a  light  wind  over  the  land 
Whisper  the  welcome  word  of  com- 
mand." 

Could  any  picture  be  more  dewy, 
flowery,  green — ^more  waving  and 
sparkling,  more  tender  and  musical, 
than  this  ripple  of  verse  which 
gives  us  a  kind  of  childish  delight 
in  the  mere  sound,  like  the  first 
delicious  surprise  of  a  spring  day  1 
Into  the  midst  of  this  legitimate 
gladness  there-  comes  suddenly  the 
one  atom  of  piteous  discomfort 
necessary  to  awaken  us  to  interest, 
in  the  shape  of  a  homeless  wanderer. 
This  wanderer  is  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  Scotland's  national 
and   appropriate  symbol — a  plant 
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wiiich  has  been  seen  in  poetiy  be- 
fore, in  verse  written  with  a  firmer 
hand,  and  where  the  outcast  figures 
as  no  outcast^  but  a  prince  in  pur- 
ple array — 

"  Hie  rough  bnr-thifltle  spreading  wide 

Amang  the  bearded  bear, 
I  turned  the  weederclips  aside, 

And  spared  the  symbol  dear.*' 

Very  different,  however,  is  the 
aspect  in  which  the  prickly  and 
dangerous  plant  appears  to  Lord 
Lytton.  He  has  no  thought  of  the 
national  importance  and  dignity  of 
his  poor  protegSj  whose  troubles  go 
to  hii  heart  Here  is  how  ''the 
poor  little  vagabond"  makes  his 
fint  appearance,  humble  and  much 
knocked  about,  yet  with  a  heart 
for  any  fate. 

"Twas  long  after  the  grass  and  the 

flowers,  one  day, 
:   That  there  came  straggling  along  the 
way 
A  little  traveller,  somewhat  late. 
Tired  he  was  ;  and  down  he  sat 
In  the  ditch  by  the  road  where  he  tried 
to  nestle 
Oat  of  the  dust  and  the  noontide 

heat. 
Poor  little  vagabond  wayside  Thistle  1 
In  the  ditch  was  his  only  safe  retreat. 
Flung  oat  of  the  field  as  soon  as  found 
there, 
And  banish'd  the  garden,  where  should 
he  stay? 
Wherever  he  roam'd,  still  Fortune  frown'd 
there. 
And,  wherever  he  settled,  spumed  him 
away. 

Ftom  place  to  place,  had  he  wandered 
long 
The    weary  high   road,  parcht   with 
thirst 
Kow  here,  in  the  ditch,  for  awhile  among 
The  In'ambles  hidden,  he  crouched;  and 
first 
WSatfcdly  eyed,  on  the  other  side, 
A  fresh  green  meadow  with  flowerets 
pied; 
And  then,  with  a  pang,  as  he  peep'd  and 
pried, 
'  Oh,  to  rest  there  I '  he  thought,  and 
righU" 


The  wish  is  father  to  the  thought : 


after  a  while  he  makes  up  his  mind 
to  try  the  venture : — 

"  Then  the  little  Thistle  atiptoe  stood. 

All  in  a  tremble,  sharp  yet  shy. 
The  vagabond's  conscience  was  not  good. 
He  had  been  so  often  a  trespasser  sly. 
He  had  been  so  often  caught  by  the  law, 

He  had  been  so  often  beaten  before  : 
He  was  still  so  small :  if  a  spade  he  saw 

He  muttered  a  Paternoster  o'er, 
And  cowered.     So,  cautiously  thrusting 

out 
Here  a  timorous  leaf,  there  a  tiny  sprout. 
And  then  dropping  a  seed,  and  so  wait- 
ing anon 
For  a  chance  lift  got  from  the  wind — 

still  on        I 
With  a  hope  that  the  sun  and  the  breeze 

miffht  please 
To  be  nelpful  and  kind — by  degrees  he 

frees 
And   feels    his   way  with   a  fluttering 
heart." 

The  adventurer  is  successful  at 
last.  Tattered  and  torn,  he  is  able 
to  reach  the  paradise  of  the  sunny 
field,  and,  with  an  outburst  of  de- 
light at  being  done  with  the  road 
and  rid  of  the  ditch,  falls  asleep 
after  his  exertions. 

"  At  sunrise  he  woke :  and  he  still 

was  there. 
In  the  bright  grass,  breathing  the 
balmy  air. 
He  stretch'd  his  limbs,  and  he  shook  off 
the  dust, 
And  he  wash'd  himself  in  the  morn- 
ing dew ; 
And,   opening   his   pedlar's   pack,    ont- 
tnrust 
A  spruce  little  pair  of  leaflets  new ; 
And  made  for  himself  a  fine  white  ruii^ 

About  his  neck  to  wear ; 
And  pruned  and  polish'd  his  prickles 
tough; 
And  put  on  a  holiday  air." 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  this 
charming  current  of  verse  is  very 
unlike  JSsop.  The  wisdom  is  less, 
the  warmth  of  kindly  humanity  is 
more;  and  we  feel — ^which  is  the 
truest  applause  —  that  we  never 
shall  be  able  to  look  at  a  straggling 
vegetable  vagabond  again  without  a 
remorseful  inclination  to  spare  him 
for  the  sake  of  this  ideal  Thistle, 
who  had  eo  much  to  put  up  with. 
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and  bore  his  troubles  so  bravely. 
The  lesson  is  much  sweeter  than 
any  the  old  fabulist  had  to  tell,  if 
it  is  possibly  less  profound. 

It  is  perhaps  in  poems  of  this 
class,  where  nature,  soft  and  sum- 
mery, holds  the  chief  place,  that 
Lord  Lytton  is  most  successful;  but 
there  are  a  few  satirical  sketches 
in  the  true  iElsopian  strain,  though 
surrounded  by  an  amplitude  of  de- 
tail to  which  previous  fabulists 
have  been  strangers,  in  which  some 
of  the  prevailing  weaknesses  of  the 
day  are  very  cleverly  hit  Here, 
for  instance,  is  the  sad  experience 
of  a  muscular  Christian,  a  virtuous 
and  laborious  Ass,  who  is  much 
vexed  in  his  earnest  mind  by  hear- 
ing some  foolish  outburst  of  rapture 
about  the  splendour  of  the  sun  con- 
joined with  an  unfeeling  outcry 
against  his  own  musical  powers. 
"  What  senseless  exaggeration,"  he 
cries,  ''  in  this  praise  of  the  sun ! " 
and  finding  a  handy  wagtail  close 
by,  who  nods  his  head  in  assent, 
the  sufferer  unburdens  himself. 
The  sun  can  do  nothing  but  shine, 
he  declares,  without  discrimination, 
leaving  marble  gods  and  goddesses  in 
gloom  and  darkness,  while  he  gilds 
the  commonest  insects. 

"  Is  that  worthy  work  (now  own  I) 
For  a  star  to  whom  it  is  given 

To  saunter  all  day  np  and  aown, 
Staring  about  him,  in  heaven  f 

Look  at  me,  little  bird  !  I  am  far 
From  comparing  my  humble  powers 

With  those  of  that  profligate  star. 

But,  to  perfect  them,  £1  the  twelve 
hours 

IVe  a  practical  occupation. 

Without  it,  I  care  not  a  whit 

For  brilliant  imagination. 

And  I  value  not  genius  or  wit, 

If  it  lacks  the  elaboration, 

The  earnest  moral  tone, 

And  genuine  consecration 

Of  work— work,  steadily  done. 

'Tis  with  pride  that  I  bear  up  and  down 

Sacks  of  com  to  the  mill. 

And  sacks  of  flour  to  the  town. 

For,  whilst  useful  to  others,  I  still 

Feel  that  fairly  and  fully  mine  own 


Is  the  honour  on  me  confen'd 
Of  the  right  to  be  thus  employ'd. 
'Tis  a  privilege,  little  bird. 
By  the  idle  never  enjoyed. 

Then,  is  it  not  hard,  I  ask, 

Wlien  my  voice  I  raise 

In  vigorous  lays  of  praise, 

To  celebrate  Virtue  s  task. 

And  her  days 

Well  spent, — yon  fools,  who  bade 

In  the  sun's  mere  casual  rays, 

AU  stop  their  ears  with  a  cry,  and  fly 

My  discourse  at  the  very  first  minute. 

Nay,  almost  before  I  begin  it. 

As  if  the  devil  were  in  it  T 

Why  do  they  do  that,  why  f  *' 

This  is  as  entirely  apt  and  to  the 
point  as  a  fable  ought  to  be,  and 
the  solemnity  of  the  earnest-minded 
Ass  puts  us  in  mind  at  once  of  a 
great  many  people  in  the  world — an 
extensive  class  which  bulks  largely 
enough  and  makes  noise  enough  to 
secure  attention  on  their  own  merits. 
The  satire  is  sharp  but  it  is  not  un- 
kindly, and  indeed  when  we  contrast 
it  with  Lord  Lytton's  more  serious  re- 
proof of  another  class  equally  well- 
known,  though  happily  not  so  numer- 
ous, we  feel  that  the  poet  has  been 
kind  to  the  earnest  philosopher.  In 
the  fable  called  "Ancients  and  Mod- 
ems "  he  reads  a  still  more  telling 
lesson  to  those  lovers  of  the  antique 
and  worshippers  of  Greek,  who  are 
beginning  to  make  themselves  so 
much  heard  in  the  dilettante  world. 
He  tells  how  in  a  Eoman  vineyard 
there  was  found  one  day  a  '^  statue, 
Greek  and  fine,"  no  other  than 
the  famous  Laocoon  —  and  how 
after  beholding  from  a  comer  tlie 
enthusiasm  over  this  marble  of  the 
curious  crowd,  a  serpent  gazing  and 
crouching  "  down  in  the  wreck  and 
rummage  of  the  ground,"  resolved 
to  do  something  still  better,  and, 
carrying  out  its  ambitious  idea,  sud- 
denly sprang  upon  a  marble  wres- 
tler who  stood  by,  and  wound  itself 
about  his  stony  Ihnbs,  straining  all 
its  might  fco  crush  him,  as  the  stone 
serpent  crashed  the  writhing  lao- 
coon,— but  alas  1*  with  no  success 
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"wliatoyeT ; ''  not  one  massive  muscle 
sbiazik." 

**  The  mute  month  its  maxble  smile  com- 
pressed. 
Calm  as  before,  *twixt  serious  lips  serene." 

The  moral  is  pointed  in  fine  and 
vigorous  Terse. 

**  When  the  great  gods,  grown  jealons  of 

great  men. 
Great  Yengeance  take  on  hnman  greatness ; 

when 
One  grandenr  to  another,  grander  still, 
Sacccmbs ;  when  the  Divinity,  whose  will 
Goads  man  with  agony,  doth  not  disdain 
To  beautify  the  expression  of  man's  pain  ; 
When  he,  who  doth  with  eqnal  power  in- 
spire 
The  haroionions  strings  of  the  delightful 

lyre 
And  the  fell  serpent  fangs  of  Tenedos^ 
la  King  Apollo ;  then,  with  loss  on  loss, 
Albeit  the  waves  of  blind  Oblivion 
Wash  oat  wide  empires  as  they  wander  on, 
Tho'  slowly  over  temple,  tower,  and  town. 
Grow  green  the  grass  of  Lethe's  drowsy 

down. 
And  the  dnll  weed  of  dark  Forgetfnlness 
Ronnd  spotless  stataes  its  accurst  caress 
Do  creeping  wind, — ^yet  this  the  gods 

vouchsafe : 
If  from  the  deep  men  save  one  wandering 

waif 
Of  wrecks  that  once  immortal  shapes  have 

borne, 
Still  of  some  grace  divine  not  all  forlorn 
Men*s  lives  are  lefL     One  fragment^  if  no 

more. 
Of  those  great  forms  great  thoughts  have 

filled  of  yore. 
Suffices  heaxkiy  to  reveal  her  will, 
Marr'd,  muider'd,  buried,  but  triumphant 

Stan 

**  Well-meaning,  but  unwise,  contortion- 
ists 
Of  our  well-meaning  times,  whose  tragic 

iwiats 
Try  modem  nerves,  appease  your  emulous 

rsge 
On  the  limp  substance  of  the  living  ace. 
But  touch  not  ye  the  antique  marble. 

ChiU 
To  your  embrace,  and  unresponsive  still, 
Its  firm  long- frozen  grain  will  foil  for  ever 
The  feeble  fierceness  of  your  fangs'  endea- 
vour. 
For,  O  ambitious  snakes  t  tho*  snakes  you 

be. 
Ton  are  not  Snakes  of  Tenedos :  nor  we 
liBOcoons ;  nor  the  wrath  you  represent 
The  wrath  of  an  Apollo.     Be  content 
To  writhe  in  elegiac  ecstasies 


Round  subjects  fitted  to  your  strength  and 

size. 
Feed  on  fresh  food.    But  seek  no  second 

feasts 
From  the  old  Sun-God's  long-since-per- 

isht  priests." 

Lord  Lytton  would  seem  to  hold 
a  special  brief  against  prigs :  a  point 
in  which  we  feel  ourselves  in  the 
most  entire  agreement  with  him. 
The  solemn  philosopher^  wise  in  his 
own  conceit,  has,  indeed,  always 
been  a  fayourite  victim  of  the  fabu- 
list; and  as,  perhaps,  there  never 
was  a  generation  in  which  men  put 
forth  more  splendid  pretensions  than 
this,  so  there  are  unbounded  oppor- 
tunities for  the  satirist  to  whip  this 
pet  failing,  which  is  so  tempting 
and  so  easHy  identified.  As  a  com- 
panion picture  to  the  Ass  with  his 
"  consecration  of  work,"  and  the 
Serpent  with  his  simulated  Greek, 
we  have  the  Windmill,  who  claims 
to  be  the  originator  of  the  wind. 
This  whimsical  conception  is  very 
cleverly  carried  out ;  and  its  delight- 
ful disdain  of  the  flour  it  grinds,  and 
assumed  power  over  the  element 
which  moves  its  senseless  sails,  is 
sublime.  Like  the  other  philosopher 
whose  self -revelation  we  have  al- 
ready quoted,  this  worthy  addresses 
himself  to  a  questioning  bird,  sol- 
emnly announcing  his  lofty  and  un- 
suspected powers.  The  Sparrow  is 
pert  and  doubting,  like  many  another 
questioner  of  the  mind  of  greatness. 
He  has  not  even  that  respect  for 
the  wind  itself  which  he  ought  to 
have,  notwithstanding  his  doleful 
experience  of  its  power,  as  shown  in 
the  destruction  of  his  nest. 

"  I  care  not,  I,  if  at  home  he'd  stay, 
And  not  turn  other  folks  out  of  their 
home," 

says  that  saucy  gamin  among  birds, 
smarting  under  the  assault  of  the 
last  hurricane,  and  with  a  mind 
divided  between  wonder  and  con- 
tempt. 

*'  Said  the  Windmill,  '  Learn  whence  the 
Wind  doth  come  I 
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The  wind,  whose  sublime  and  beneficent 

nature 
Thou  fearest,  foolish  and  feeble  creature. 
Is  the  brave  benefactor  of  earth  and  sky. 
But  who  is  it  giveth  him  motion  ?— I.* 

•  ••••• 

'  A  single  stroke  of  my  sturdy  wing 
Startles  him  out  of  his  slumbering  ; 
A  second  speeds  him  awav  through  space ; 
And,  fearing  a  third,  he  hurries  apace, 
Over  earth  and  thro'  heaven  headlong 

hurled 
By  the  strength  made  mine  for  the  good 

of  the  world.'" 

The  Sparrow,  as  is  natural,  is 
somewhat  bewildered  by  this  as- 
sumption, and  asks  for  some  proof 
of  the  wonder.  All  is  still,  he  ex- 
claims, and  now  is  the  moment  to 
put  this  strength  to  proof;  but  the 
answer  to  this  request  is  one  which 
miracle-mongers  in  general,  not  less 
the  sincere  and  deceived  than  the 
conscious  deceiver,  are  very  apt  to 
give.  "  The  moment  is  not  come." 
The  Seer  replies  : — 

"  'When  the  inner  voice  I  hear  in  me. 
Prompt  obedience  I  render  to  it. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Thro*  all  mv  being,  I  know  not  how, 
But  I  feel  the  mystic  impulse  run. 
Which   mingles  my  life  (this  much  I 

know), 
With  the  life  of  the  mighty  world. 

.  ■  •  .  . 

A  moment   comes  when  my  limbs  are 

stirr'd 
Bv  a  signal  they  can  alone  divine. 
The  voice  is  his,  and  the  vision  mine. 
Then  all  mv  being  dilates,  expands. 
With  a  shudder  of  joy  I  stretch  my  hands> 
And  spread  my  wings.    And  my  calm  is 

gone. 
A  passion,  a  frenzy,  a  rapture  rare. 
Fills  me  with  force  for  the  work  to  be 

done. 
With  the  strength  of  a  giant  I  beat  the 

air;. 
And  forthwith  ever  I  hear  the  wind 
That  whistles,   and   shouts,   and   leaps 

behind. 
Striving  to  mount  on  my  mighty  wings. 
And  drag  me  down.      But  fresh  eifort 

brings 
Fresh  strength ;  till  I  feel,  in  the  final 

rest 
By  that  effort  bequeathed  to  my  blissful 

breast, 
The  placid  and  gracious  certitude 


That  I  have  fulfiU'd  my  destin'd  part 
In  the  work  of  the  wondrous  world ;  sub- 
dued 
My  noble  foe  with  a  valorous  heart ; 
And,  in  unison  with  the  whole  creation. 
May  again  subside  into  contemplation.' 


If 


It  is  not,  however,  only  the  philo- 
sopher who  is  subject  to  the  remark 
and  ridicule  of  our  fabulist.  like 
his  ancient  prototype  he  has  as  true 
an  eye  for  the  folly  of  stupidity  as 
for  the  folly  of  wisdom,  and  notes 
how  pride  and  self-estimation 'find 
refuge  in  the  meanest  comers  of  the 
earth.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  the 
habit  of  ordinary  Art  to  run  a-muck 
against  one  class,  whichever  that  may 
be  j  whether  the  noble  and  great  who 
can  be  assailed  at  so  many  points, 
or  the  rude  and  miserable,  whose 
defects  are  also  broad  enough  to 
catch  any  passing  eye.  But  true 
Fable  spares  no  class,  and  Lord 
Lytton  is  impartial,  as  his  craft  de- 
mands. He  is  full  of  tender  sym- 
pathy for  the  cheery  little  thistle  of 
the  field,  working  his  way  undis- 
mayed  through  labour  and  danger ; 
but  comes  down  like  a  tempest  upon 
the  miserable  nettle  of  the  dung- 
hill, which  owes  its  foul  existence 
to  the  shower  of  soapsuds  from  a 
neighbouring  window,  yet  arro- 
gantly thanks  Jove,  the  god  of 
fable,  for  the  admirable  organisation 
of  a  world  specially  created  for  the 
happiness  of  nettles.  One  can 
divine  the  blatant  demagogue  in 
this  bitter  weed,  who,  when  crushed 
by  a  sudden  storm,  abjures  Jove  al- 
together, and  dies  blaspheming  that 
blind  chance  which  rules  the  uni- 
verse without  plan  or  purpose,  or 
care  for  nettles.  That  every  man  is 
first  in  his  own  eyes,  the  object  of 
universal  creation,  the  centre  of  the 
earth  to  his  fond  apprehension — is  the 
lesson  the  poet  reads  us.  The  ass  holds 
up  his  enforced  journey  from  mill  to 
town,  from  town  to  mill,  as  a  grand 
voluntary   offering  of   duty;   the 
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irindmill  gives  itself  credit  for  set- 
ting the  elements  in  motion;  the 
very  nettle,  hated  of  all  things,  con- 
cei?e8  itself  the  central  point  of  crea- 
tion. The  ancient  fabulist  would 
but  laugh  at  the  universal  folly  ; 
the  modem  has  a  certain  moisture 
in  his  eyes.  He  is  not  all  amused 
like  .£8op,  but  partly  indignant, 
partly  sorrowful,  because  ^ways 
sympathetic.  ^Nothing  could  more 
<dearly  show  the  difference  between 
the  old  and  the  new. 

If,  however,  Lord  Lytton  is  hard 
upoir  presumptuous  Philosophy,  he 
is  very  reverent  of  Genius,  concern- 
ing which  he  propounds  certain 
theories  which  are  somewhat  strange 
at  the  first  glance.  In  the  curious 
little  poem  called  "A  Legend,''  and 
in  which  we  at  first  hoped  to  find  a 
transcript  of  one  of  those  droll  con- 
junctions of  wild  imagination  and 
matter-of-fact  detail  which  are  cur- 
rent among  Italian  peasants,  and  em- 
body various  saintly  adventures  not 
known  to  the  Bollandist  fathers, 
we  find  a  place  assigned  to  Genius 
which  is  novel  to  us,  and  not  quite 
agreeable  to  contemplate,  though 
highly  respectful  in  intention.  St 
Peter,  going  off  apparently  on  a 
holiday,  intrusts  to  St  Thomas  the 
gate  of  heaven ;  but  in  order  to  give 
that  doubting  personage  some  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  persons  to  be  ad- 
mitted there  during  the  absence  of 
the  real  gate-keeper,  takes  his 
brother  saint  upon  a  little  expedi- 
tion into  the  world  to  point  out  to 
him  who  are  about  to  die.  Amongthe 
doomed,  the  greater  portion  are 
ahready  in  charge  of  ''pert  little 
sentinel  imps,  clad  in  the  colours  of 
hell,"  with  whom  the  saints  have 
nothing  to  do.  But  there  are  three 
who  specially  attract  their  atten- 
daJKe — one  of  them  being  the'correct 
type  of  Christian  sufferer  to  be 
met  with  in  all  such  legends,  and 
for  whom  every  heaveidy  felicity 


waits  as  natural  compensation  for 
what  he  has  suffered  on  earth.  The 
second  is  a  man  of  power  and  success, 
of  whom  Peter  says  derisively  that 
he  may  be  safely  left  to  take  care  of 
himself.  The  third  is  seen  stand- 
ing alone  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  with 
a  face  so  solemn,  sweet,  and  saintly, 
that  Thomas  takes  his  admission  for 
granted,  and  is  deeply  bewildered 
by  the  hesitation  of  the  heavenly 
porter.  "  Must  I  not  open  the  gate 
to  himi"  he  cries. 

**  *No.* — 'What,  refuse  him  admittance  t ' 
'  No.* — '  In  the  name,  then,  of  patience. 
What  mnst  I  do,  brother  Saint  V" 

cries  Thomas  at  his  wit's  end;  upon 
which  the  better-instructed  saint 
gives  him  the  following  curious  ex- 
position of  the  characteristics  of 
Genius : — 

"Sighingly  Peter  replied, 
'Brother,  the  man  will  not  come.' 
*  Ah,*  with  a  ^ture  of  joy   . 
Thomas  exclaimed,  *  he  will  live  ? ' 

"  *  Brother,  to-night  he  will  die. 
Die,  when  yon  sun  shall  have  set. 
Die,  and  the  life  he  hath  liyed, 
Beauteous  and  bright  as  the  sun, 
Shall,  with  the  sun,  pass  away. 
All  hath  that  man  in  himself  : 
All,  and  he  knows  what  he  hath  : 
Knows  it,  and  asks  for  no  more. 
He  is  himself  his  reward.' 

"  *  Nay,  then,  what  is  he,  my  Brother  T 
Kame  me  that  forehead,  those  eyes  1 ' 

"  Then  did  the  holy  Apostle 
Stretch,  with  a  gesture  fraternal. 
Forth  to  the  man  on  the  mountain 
Solemnly  his  right  hand : 
Waving  a  mute  benediction 
Whilst,  in  the  ear  of  the  Saint 
Who  to  him  listen*d  in  wonder, 
Softly  he  whispered  these  words  : 
Words  which  all  Nature  receiving 
Echo'd  with  answeiing  thrills  : 

"  '  That  which  hath  all  in  itself. 
All  without  any  condition, 
All  without  any  restriction. 
What  can  it  want  or  demand  ? 
Having  within  it,  and  feeling, 
Comprehending,  enjoying 
All  tnings,  nothing  is  left  it> 
Nothing,  to  ask  or  to  get 
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*'  *  Three  men  are 'called  out  of  life. 
One  shall  be  welcom'd  above, 
One  be  lamented  below. 
Pure  was  the  life  of  the  first, 
Potent  the  life  of  the  second. 
Each  was  an  effort  rewarded  : 
One  its  reward  hath  in  Heaven, 
One  its  reward  npon  Earth. 

"  •  Not  so  the  life  of  the  third. 
There  is  no  effort  in  this, 
Therefore  for  this  no  reward. 

"  *  Man,  it  was,  named  the  creation. 
What  was  the  name  of  it,  think  you, 
Ere  man  himself  had  a  name ! 
Here  is  the  Thought  that  created 
Finding  itself  in  creation. 
Feeling  and  knowing  itself, 
And  in  that  knowledge  rejoicing. 
Genius  men  call  it  on  earth.'  " 

This  is  strange  doctrine,  and  we 
do  not  feel  disposed  to  agree  with 
the  poet  in  this  isolation,  however 
sublune,  of  the  possessor  of  that 
high  inspiration  which,  we  believe, 
the  higher  it  is,  is  the  more  general- 
ly combined  with  all  that  is  most 
simple,  genial,  and  modest  in  nature. 
This  sdf- absorbed,  self-sufficing 
being  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
found  among  the  intensely  clever 
men  who  are  conscious  to  the  finger- 
tips of  their  own  remarkableness, 
than  in  the  finer  nature  which  is 
much  more  liable  to  feel  surprise 
that  all  men  are  not  as  gifted  as 
itself,  than  at  the  fact  that  itself  is 
so  gifted.  This  is  a  question,  how- 
ever, on  which  there  is  abundant 
room  for  difference  of  opinion,  and 
upon  which,  probably,  no  two  peo- 
ple were  ever  found  quite  to  agree ; 
and  this  way  of  setting  forth  the 
grander  theory  of  poetic  exaltation 
is  entirely  novel  if  somewhat  un- 
comfortable for  the  possessors  of 
that  divine  quality.  If  Genius  is 
to  be  its  own  reward,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  it  should  be  so  little  utilised 
here  by  its  possessors  in  the  way  of 
making  earth  bearable — a  practical 
philosophy  which  but  few  poets 
have  put  into  use.     Lord  Lytton 


repeats  with  a  difference  this  ele- 
vated view  of  the  position  6f  geiiias 
in  the  somewhat  lengthened  and 
over-serious  episode  of  the  "Eagle 
and  his  Companions,"  an  imagina- 
tive effort  too  heavy  for  the  fight 
machinery  of  the  fable.  Here  the 
eagle,  the  impersonation  of  Genius, 
is  set  before  us  as  on  the  whole  feel- 
ing himself  somewhat  left  out  in  the 
cold  on  the  mountain-top  of  his  ele- 
vation and  isolation,  and  sighing  for 
a  companion,  who  comes  to  him, 
to  his  intense  surprise  and  ours,  in 
the  shape  of  an  ambitious  mole  wbo 
has  worked  his  way  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  with  the  sublime  ambition 
of  bettering  himself  and  raising  him- 
self as  high. 

"  As  him  the  world  so  high  doth  praise 
For  being  born  abo^e  the  world. ' 

The  Mole  expounds  its  meaning 
with  delightful  piquancy  and  solid 
power  of  reason,  while  his  Majesty 
the  Eagle  listens  with  majestic  won- 
der, yet  toleration. 

*<  <  But  what  of  that  f  the  goal's  attamed» 
And  I,  the  sturdy  child  of  toil. 

What  birth  denied  by  toil  have  gain'd, 
Tho'  bom  a  bondsman  to  the  soiL 

'For,  to  be  greats  the  great  condition 

Is,  I  opine,  a  great  position. 
And  great  as  thine  is  now  mine  own. 

To  those  on  whom  we  both  look  down. 


'  So  be  it  mine  (thine  equal  now). 
With  thee  to  see  what  eagles  see. 

With  thee  to  know  what  eagles  know. 
What  eagles  feel  to  feel  inth  thee." 


II 


The  Eagle  receives  this  speech,  in 
which  the  mixture  of  energy  and 
ambition  with  a  stolid  incapacity  to 
comprehend  the  invincible  differ- 
ences of  nature — which  is  character- 
istic of  many  vulgar  aspirants  to 
fame — ^is  so  whimsically  set  forth, 
with  a  surprised  seriousness  which 
has  no  sense  of  humour  to  relieve 
it,  but  which  much  heightens  to 
the  reader  the  humour  of  the  sitoa* 
tion. 
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"  Long  while  the  eagle  aii8wer*d  not. 

*  Long  while 
His  grave  regard  in  mate  perusal  stray'd 
O'er  those  small  wearj  limos  ;  whoso  pal- 
pitation. 
The  lingering  trouble  of  their  recent  toil. 
And    ul    their   natural  weakness   still 

betray'd 
With  gasp  and   pant      A   melancholy 

smile 
Grew  as  he  gaz'd,  and  in  his  deep  eyes 

stayU 
Was  it  compassion  1  was  it  admiration  I 
Or  anght  between  the  two  ?  At  last,  he  said, 
'  So  be  it    I  recognise  thine  aspiration  ; 
E^joy  the  life  for  which  thou  wast  not 

made. 
ThoQ  art  not  of  my  kind.  But,  being  here, 
Beceiye  ungmdged  the  gueidon  of  thy 

thrift. 
Ijpre  thee  welcome  witb  no  stinted  cheer. 
what  natare  hath  denied  thee  as  a  gilt. 
Scire,  if  thoa  can*st»  as  toil's  due  recom- 
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His  strength  to  be  alone.' 


t  n 


Whereupon  the  hiid  of  Jove  di»- 
couises  the  Mole  with  admirable 
gravity  and  a  magnificent  senten- 
tiousness  through  four  or  five  pages 
of  fine  verse,  displaying  an  absence 
of  all  perception  of  fun  on  the 
Eagle's  party  which  we  hope  Lord 
Lytton  does  not  mean  us  to  take 
seriously  as  an  intimation  that 
humour  is  not  a  part  of  the  develop- 
ment of  genius.  The  Eagle,  not 
very  clear  in  perception,  though 
boundless  in  extent  of  vision,  has, 
after  this,  another  disappointed 
hope  in  the  form  of  a  butterfly, 
which  is  blown  up  to  him  by  the 
wind,  and  in  which  delicate  aspir- 
ant he  hopes  at  last  to  find  his 
wished-for  companion.  When,  how- 
ever, this  flimsy  creature  is  whirled 
away  again  by  the  same  wind  that 
brought  him,  our  genius  wraps  him- 
self in  his  greatness  for  consolation. 
''Feeble    wings,    blind   eyes,**  he 


" '  Pedant  and  sentimentalist,  hare  done 
Their  best  to  share  the  Poet's  ecstasies. 
And,  at  their  best,  they  both  hare  failed. 

The  one 
Snores  on  the  height    O'erwhelm'd  the 

other  lieai 
What  may  he  tnutf ' 


This  is  an  uncomfortable  moral ; 
poets,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  have 
shown  themselves  generally  very 
gregarious  animals  indeed,  quite  dis- 
inclined to  try  in  real  life  that  experi- 
ment of  loneliness,  however  they 
may  dwell  upon  it  in  rhyme;  and 
we  object  a  little  to  the  heavy 
grandeur  of  Lord  Lytton's  supreme 
type  of  genius.  It  is  more  conven- 
tional than  such  a  picture  ought  to 
be,  coming  from  his  hand. 

It  woidd  not  be  fair  to  Lord 
Lytton  to  pass  over  among  so  many 
brightly  touched  and  charming  pic- 
tures the  few  which  he  has  put 
in  in  darker  colours,  with  a  capa- 
city for  strong  effect,  and  a  sugges- 
tion of  power  restrained,  which  im- 
press the  reader  more  deeply  if  not 
so  pleasantly  as  the  lighter  sketches. 
One  of  these  is  the  lurid  little  episode 
called,  "Pain,"  in  which  Satan,  walk- 
ing about  among  the  tortured  in  his 
burning  home,  hears  one  sigh  of 
such  exquisite  suffering  that  it 
affects  even  his  accustomed  ear,  and 
seeking  out  whence  it  came,  finds  a 
playful  imp  dropping  rose-leaves 
upon  the  open  wounds  of  a  wretch 
beside  him — a  combination  of  sport 
and  torture  which  makes  the  reader 
shiver.  We  do  not  quite  follow  the 
prince  of  evil  in  his  jealousy  of  the 
sufferer  who  emulates  his  own 
superior  wretchedness,  but  the  ma- 
lice of  the  laughing  little  devil  with 
his  rose-petals  isreidly  powerful.  So, 
too,  is  the  force  of  the  merciless,  inhu- 
man, scientific  craving  which  is  put 
before  us  in  the  other  parable  called 
"Knowledge  andPower,"whereaman 
setting  forth  to  find  the  North  Pole 
is  taken  possession  of,  and  dragged  on 
to  his  death  in  the  icy  wilds  by  the 
magnet  he  carries,  "whose  fine 
fretful  tyranny"  and  hungry  im- 
patience to  reach  the  goal,  contrast 
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with  the  feeble  powers  of  the  hnman 
creature  who  is  its  vassal  and  instra- 
ment;  when  he  sinks  at  last,  ex- 
claiming, ''I  can  uo  more/'  he  is 
met  by  a  howl  of  cruel  indifference 
from  his  tyrant — 

** '  Thou  can*8t  no  more  ?  farewell, 
Presnmptaoas  impostor  ! '  pitiless 
The  importunate  voice  cried ;  poisoning 

with  this 
Supreme  reproach  its  victim's  dying  hour." 

A  similar  but  feebler  effort  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fable  called  "  Question- 
able Consolation,"  in  which  a  poor 
unformed  butterfly,  wingless  and 
powerless,  takes  a  gleam  of  satis- 
faction from  the  fact  of  his  supreme 
wretchedness  —  the  "grandeur  of 
utter  desolation,"  in  which  he  feels 
himself  superior  to  all  the  world, 
melancholy  as  the  distinction  is. 
"  Misery,"  says  the  poet,  and  it  is 
finely  said — 

"  Misery  at  her  worst 
Hath  one  poor  grace  of  tragic  interest 
Proud  Pleasure  vainly  envies  at  his  best" 

It  would  be  easy  to  go  on  com- 
menting with  much  pleasure  to  our- 
selves upon  the  varieties  of  poetic 
conception  in  the  book  before  us, 
but  our  limits  are  almost  exhausted, 
and  we  have  only  spaoe  to  instance 
two  more  of  Lord  Lytton's  fables — 
which  we  have  selected  for  their 
poetic  beauty  rather  than  for  their 
force  as  fables — and  which  we  have 
providently  kept  to  the  last.  One 
of  them  is  the  charming  little  poem 
entitled  (not  a  very  promising 
name)  "Conservation  of  Force," 
in  which  the  poet  traces  out  the 
lineage  of  art,  with  a  suggestiveness 
which  charms  the  reader,  fipr^ipg 
in  one  picture  an  inspiration  which 
conveyed  to  many  others  the  first 
impulse  of  genius.  The  succession 
is  most  delicately  and  finely  traced; 
though  what  right  this  poem  has  to 
be  called  a  fable,  we  are  not  at  all 
clear  upon* 


"  A  musician  once,  In  the  twilight  time, 

Musing  sat  by  the  instrument 

Whose  keys  knew  how,  with  a  kindred 

^hime, 
To  interpret  to  him  what  his  musings 

meant 
Then  a  picture,  the  man  had  seen  that  day 
And,  because  of  its  colour  or  composition, 
Had,  deep  in  the  soul  of  him,  borne  away, 
Unmiss'^  from  its  place  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion, 
Began  to  suffer  a  mystic  change, 
And  pass  from  the  soul  where  its  own  lay 

pent 
On   the  wings  of  a  melody  wild   and 

strange; 
Which,  as  'twere  in  a  dream,  his  fingers 

went 
Wandering  after,  over  the  keys  ; 
Whose  notes  wei*e  thus  scatter  d,  and  then 

again  blent 
Till  the  twilight  was  fill'd  with  the  music 

of  these. 

But  when,  like  a  wind  from  a  land  un- 
known. 

That  comes  and  goes  with  a  will  of  its 
own. 

The  strain  died  out,  and  left,  as  it  died. 

The  throbbing  silence  unsatisfied, 

A  friend  of  the  player's  who,  listening, 
sat 

In  that  twilight  chamber  beside  him, 
cried 

With  a  sigh,  *  Continue  ! '  '  Continue 
whatf 

I  have  not  been  playing,'  the  player  re- 
plied, 

*  But  only  thinking— ah,  thinking  ?  nay. 

But  rather  dreaming  all  thought  away 

About  a  picture  I  saw  to-day. 

'  Strange  ! '  said  the  other ;  '  and  whilst 
unto  thee 

I  was  listening,  just  ere  thy  music  fainted, 

A  poem  impress  d  itself  on  me. 

As  clear  as  a  picture  freshly  painted. 

Farewell,  ere  I  lose  it  t '  Then  home 
went  he. 

And  wrote  the  i>oem  to  which  that  strain 

Had  changed  itself  in  the  poet's  brain. 

This  poem  another  painter  read ; 
And  it  haunted  that  other  painter's  head. 
Till  of  it  another  picture  he  made ; 
Which,  like  the  mvt,  was  exhibited. 

When,  after  many  a  year  was  past^ 
Those  pictures  twain  were  uphung  at  last 
Side  by  side  on  the  self-same  wall 
Of  the  same  museum,  they  did  not  fall 
Into  the  arms  of  each  other,  the  one 
Crying  *My  father  ! '  the  other  'My  son!' 
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Tho'  in  line  direct  web  their  filiation. 
Bat,  like  two  athletes,  they  struggled  and 

fonght 
.Ajliainst  each  other  withont  cessation. 
And  men,  taking  part  in  the  contest, 

hronght 
DaOy,  to  deepen  it,  fresh  contestation. 
Critic  and  craftsman,  with  praise  or  bhime, 
Choosing  their  side  in  the  oatUe,  became. 
These  the  passionate  partisans 
Of  the  style  of  the  earlier  master ;  those 
Of  the  s^le  of  the  latter ;  nntil  two  clans 
Of  diKiples,  two  schools  of  art,  arose, 
Which,  in  turn,  put  forth  for  the  world's 

applause 
Masterpieces  of  different  kinds  ; 
The  nniike  effects  of  a  single  cause. 
One  force   transmitted   through  many 

minds. 

For,  though  none  of  the  critics  of  this 

was  aware, 
And  not  CTcn  the  craftsmen  the  secret 

knew. 
Yet  all  these  pictures  the  offspring  were 
Of  a  ain^e  picture—  the  first  of  the  two. " 

The  last  we  shall  quote  is  the 
jewel  of  the  collection — the  beauti- 
ful, tender,  and  melancholy  strain 
which  Lord  Lytton  calls  **  The  Blue 
Mountains;  or  the  Far/'  and  which 
embodies  one  of  those  intimate  and 
touching  self-delusions  which  are 
far  too  distinctively  human  to  be 
expounded  by  bird,  or  beast,  or 
inanimate  thing.  Nothing  but  the 
heart  of  man  can  divine  that  charm 
of  the  unattained  which  takes  colour, 
atmosphere,  and  loveliness  firom  the 
longing  eyes  that  gaze  upon  it  from 
far  off,  but  which  dissipates  as  the 
far  becomes  near,  and  cannot  sup- 
port the  touch  of  reality.  The  light 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  shore — ^the 
vision  splendid  which  tinges  every- 
thing far  enough  out  of  our  reach 
and  experience  to  remain  divine,  are 
here  set  forth  under  a  new  image. 
The  visionary  of  Lord  Ly  tton's  poem 
is  ''  a  man  of  HtUe  note,  who  lived 
on  little  means,''  but  who  bad  one 
great  consolation  in  his  life  of 
obscurity. 

"  A  man,  he  was,  of  humble  birth  and 
mind. 


His  life  was  lowly,  small  was  his  estate. 
Tet  was  there  ever  a  human  life  confined 
In  bounds  so  narrow  by  ungenerous  fate. 
But  it  had  in  it  something  far  and  strange  ? 
This  man,  from  youth  to  age,  had  lived 
and  grown 
In  a  great  longing  for  a  far  blue  range 
Of  hills  that  hover'd  o'er  his  na(i7e 
town. 
Ne'er  had  his   footsteps  climVd  those 
mountains  blue, 
But  half  his  life,  and  all  his  thoughts 
dwelt  there. 
He  was  a  man  beyond  himself.  They  drew 
His  being  out  of  him,  and  made  it  fair. 
For  wheresoever  his  gaze  around  him  rov'd. 
There  were  those  beautiful  blue  hills. 
And  he, 
Who  lived,  not  in  himself,  but  them,  so 
loved 
And  so  revered  them,  that  they  ceased 
to  be 
To  him  mere  hills,  mere  human  feet  may 

wend. 
Their  azure  summits,  to  his  longing  view, 
Were  features  of  a  dear  though  distant 
friend. 
In  kingly  coronal  and  mantle  blue. 

"And  '  Oh,'  he  mused,  '  full  sure  am  I 
Those  mountains  feel,  in  silent  joy, 
The  love  mv  gaze  doth  give  them.    They 
Seek  it,  inde^  with  sijgns  all  day ; 
Down  drawing  o'er  their  shoulders  fair, 
This  way  and  that,  soft  veils  of  air, 
And  colours,  never  twice  the  same. 
Woven  of  wind,  and  dew,  and  flame. 
And  stranee  cloud -shadows,  and  slant 
showers."*' 

These  mountains  are  his  comfort 
through  all  the  dreariness  of  life. 
They  "  wrap  his  soul  in  their  robe 
of  blue."  They  do  him  good  solely 
by  being  there.  He  lives  in  a  per- 
petual dependence  upon  them  for 
all  his  better  life ;  watching  the 
dramas  of  light  and  shade  that  go 
on  continually  upon  their  heights, 
and  the  fogs  and  the  mist,  the  sweep- 
ing showers  of  rain,  the  lightning- 
strokes  and  the  thunder-claps  which 
give  emphatic  utterance  to  them, 
when  the  softer  language  of  colour 
and  haze  and  dew  has  been  ex- 
hausted. In  short,  he  lives  by  their 
help,  finding  in  them  poetry  and 
sweetness  enough  to  keep  his  soul 
alive,  and  trying  only,  if  that  might 
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be,  that  once  in  his  existence  he 
might  get  among  them  to  give  them 
his  tribute  of  gratitude.  Fate  at 
last  gives  the  longing  mountain- 
"worshipper  his  wish.  He  falls,  in 
a  time  of  revolution,  into  disgrace 
with  the  special  petty  royalty  of  his 
native  town,  as  men  so  visionary  are 
apt  to  do,  and  is  banished  to  a  spot 
among  his  beloved  mountains.  With 
a  joy  which  takes  away  all  the  bit- 
terness of  banishment,  he  sets  out 
upon  his  journey  towards  the  hills 
he  loves,  promising  himself  ere  the 
cock-crow  on  the  morning  after  his 
arrival,  to  salute,  close  at  hand,  his 
old  friends. 

"So,  at  dawn,  he  arose  with  the  rising 

sun, 
And  forth,  as  blithe  as  a  bird,  went  he. 
At  first  he  was  puzzled  and  pain*d,  to  find 
All  round  him  a  field  which  appear'd  to  he 
Just  like  the  fields  he  had  leit  hehind  : 
A  little  meadow  of  crass,  hemm*d  round 
With  many  a  little  nillock  and  mound. 
Which  hinder'd  his  sight  from  ranging 

far. 
'  But  soon  are  these  small  hills  climb*d,' 

he  thought, 
'And  behind  them,  doubtless,  the  blue 

ones  are. 
Where,  sportively  hiding,  they  wished  to 

be  caught* 

'*  Then  he  mounted  the  hillocks  that  rose 

close  by. 
And  thence,  indeed,  he  beheld  once  more 
The  old  blue  hills.     But  they  were  not 

nigh; 
They  were  far,  far,  far  away,  as  before. 

"  *  Strange  ! '  he  mused,  *  yet  I  travell'd 

all  day. 
Ay,  and  more  than  the  half  o*  the  night, 

too,  post ! 
And  all  my  life  I  have  heard  folks  say 
That  the  lilue  hills  are  but  a  day,  at  most. 
From  my  native  town.    Did  they  err,  I 

wonder  f 
Then,  he  ask'd  of  a  traveller  passing  by, 
*  Pray,  sir,  what  is  that  country  yonder  f 
There,  where  the  hills  are  so  blue  and 

high.' 
And,  Men  the  traveller  had  told  him  the 

name 
Of  the  place  where  the  blue  hills  now  were 

seen, 
Alas,  poor  man  !  'twos  the  very  same 


Where,  till  then,  he  had  all  his  life  Ion j; 

been  : 
The  country  about  his  native  town — 
His  birthplace^whenoe  he  had  just  been 

banisa'd. 
The  blue  hills  there  he  had  never  known. 
And  the  blue  hills  here,  which  he  loved, 

had  vanish'd. 

**  *  And  have  I  been  living,  then,  all  this 

while 
In  a  blue  land — ^really  and  tmly  blue  ?  ' 
The  exile  sighM  with  a  sorrowful  smile, 
'  And  never  dream*d  of  it  T    Can  it  be 

true? 
Never  dream'd  of  it !    All  seem'd  grey» 
Or  dusty  white,  with  a  patch  or  two 
Of  lean  green  grass,  or  raw  red  clay. 
To  enliven  the  rest     But  blue  I  .  .   • 

bine?  .  .  .  blue?'" 

This  touching  climax  is  exquisite 
in  pathetic  surprise,  though  the  read- 
er has  foreseen  all  along  how  the 
man's  passion  for  these  unrespon- 
sive heights  must  end.  Yet  we 
keep  hoping  with  the  pilgrim  as 
he  toils  along,  and  feel  the  shock 
with  him  when  he  finds  that  it  is 
no  reality,  but  only  a  distance  that 
he  has  loved;  no  true  thing,  but  a 
mere  vision  and  longing  made  alive 
by  fancy.  Poor  wanderer!  still  ban- 
ished from  the  blue  spheres  of  hap- 
piness, and  doomed  to  bamshment, 
not  by  king  or  kaiser,  but  by  nature, 
more  severe  than  any  government. 
As  he  stands  stupefied  in  this  sud- 
den trance  of  wonder  and  disap- 
pointmentj  there  comes  to  him  from 
the  clouds  which  float  over  that 
blue  land  which  is  his  own  grey 
town  a  soft  song  of  explanation. 
The  **  low  and  level"  disappear,  the 
*'  aloof  and  the  lofty"  alone  remain ; 
that  which  we  possess  dwindles  into 
nothing,  that  which  we  long  for 
keeps  our  souls  alive.  So  runs  the 
strain ;  and  the  visionary  accepts  it 
as  he  is  forced  to  do  with  a  sense  of 
loss  &r  bitterer  than  that  of  banish- 
ment 

"  All  this  in  his  much-loved  mountain 

tongue. 
The  man*8  heart,  hearing  it,  understood, 
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And  he  thought  of  the  old  old  days  so 

young ! 
But  he  spftke  not :  only  let  fall  a  flood 
Of  passionate  notes  of  admiration, 
Orer  his  wan  cheek  silently  sweening. 
As  when  in  their  sorrow  and  desolation  * 
At   the  death  of  the  summer  the  hills 

aie  weeping. 

"  Then  the  folk  ahont  him  who  knew  not 

anght 
Of  that  moantain  language,  shook  the 

head, 
'How  he  taketh  his  sentence  to  heart !' 

each  thought 
And  'Courage!  the  times  must  mend/ 

they  said." 

We  could  not  better  show  the 
difference  between  the  old  art  which 
Lord  Lytton  has  taken  up,  and  the 
principles  of  other  and  newer  art 
with  which  the  thoughts  of  a  man 
of  this  age  are  naturally  toned, 
than  by  concluding  our  remarks 
upon  his  book  with  this  charming 
and  tender  story,  in  which  the  most 
ethexial  side  of  heart  and  mind  take 
the  place  of  those  grosser  qualities 
fuTniliAT  to  the  old  fabulist,  and  a 
shadowy  background  full  of  flitting 
mist  and  cloud,  and  visionary  vapours, 
is  substituted  for  the  poetical  black 
board,  the  emphatic  chalk  or  paint 
with  which  the  broad  effects  of  old 
are  thrown  in  suddenly,  .^op  knew 
nothing  about  this  soul's  longing ; 
neither,  we  fear,  did  La  Fontaine. 
They  tell  us  better  than  Lord  Lyt- 
ton can  how  Eeynard  schemes  and 
frames  his  tricks,  and  how  the  wolf 
picks  his  subtle  quarrel  with  the 
lamb ;  but  when  we  rise  into  higher 
regions,  the  polite  Frenchman  and 
the  caaiBtic  Greek  are  equally  out  of 
ooart ;  they  have  nothing  to  say  on 
such  dieamj  subjects.  Those  di- 
vine sighings  which  are  beyond 
solace  on  earth,  and  which  by 
very  dint  of  dissatisfaction  prove 
our  higher  being,  are  in  reality 
the  best  and  most  distinctively 
human  features  of  our  nature. 
Thoee  qualities  which  we  possess  in 
common  with  the  lower  creatures 


have  their  own  place  and  import- 
ance in  life,  and  are  much  more 
easily  identified  and  exhibited  sa- 
tirically or  humorously ;  but  the 
others  occupy  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion of  a  totally  different  kind;  they 
lie  between  us  and  a  r^on  not 
lower  but  loftier  than  ourselves. 
No  proof  is  possible  of  these  long- 
ings, so  evanescent  yet  so  everlast- 
ing, which  have  haunted  the  hearts 
of  men  ever  since  human  records  be- 
gan. What  are  those  blue  hills  to 
us  that  we  should  sigh  for  them  ? 
Why  should  the  distance  recede 
before  us,  and  elude  us,  and  remain 
for  ever  unattainable?  Or  what 
does  it  matter  to  a  reasonable  being 
where  the  flying  vapour  which  takes 
colour  from  his  eyes  alone  should 
find  its  resting  place,  there  or  here  1 
These  are  questions  to  which  it  is 
impossible  to  give  any  answer.  We 
are  perfectly  aware  that  the  distant 
blue  upon  which  we  gaze  with  long- 
ing eyes  is  of  all  things  the  most 
intangible,  is  indeed  a  mere  optical 
delusion,  if  you  please,  a  trick  of  our 
imperfect  vision,  a  nothing,  meaning 
nothing ;  and  yet  how  true  it  is 
that  the  eye,  which  can  never  be 
satisfied  with  seeing,  goes  forth  to 
it ;  and  the  heart  "  Oh  for  the 
wings  of  a  dove,"  says  the  Psalmist 
— ^for  why  1  To  attain  that  which 
we  can  never  attain  so  long  as  the 
globe  confines  us ;  to  be  where  we 
may  never  be;  to  reach  the  un- 
known, the  unfathomable,  the  far 
away — this  is  the  deepest  essence  of 
human  sentiment;  it  is  something 
beyond  thinking,  beyond  reason, 
and  which  one  touch  of  fact  dispels 
like  the  dream  it  is.  But  what  is 
there  in  life  so  profound  and  so 
tender  as  this  dream,  so  completely 
pervading  the  very  atmosphere  in 
which  all  gentler  souls  breathe  and 
have  their  being)  Which  of  us 
needs  to  be  told  in  words  how  the 
earth  and  sky  darken,  and  how 
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loss  and  emptiness  fill  tlie  wqrld,  in 
proportion  as  the  flying  distance 
fades,  and  the  grejness  of  certainty 
replaces  that  etherial  blue  f 

He  who  can  embody  this  finest 
and  most  spiritual  of  human  senti- 
ments in  verse  so  melodious  and 
clear,  and  write  the  story  for  us 
with  a  pathetic  simplicity  befitting 
such  a  subject,  has  soared  far  beyond 
the  region  of  fable.  This  is  pure 
poetry,  and  poetry  of  the  highest 
kind.  It  is  indeed,  under  the 
form  of  the  Apologue,  a  victory 
over  Apologue,  and  all  other  arts 
that  deal  most  chiefly  with  man's 
lower  intellectual  endowments  and 
passions.  Shrewd  power  of  thought, 
and  practical  sagacity,  and  ferocious 
animal  instinct,  with  all  their  at- 
tendant train  of  comic  and  ludicrous 
self-deceptions;  the  wiles  of  the  weak, 
and  the  stupid  strength  of  mere 
force,  which  is  sometimes  baffled 
by  those  wiles,  and  sometimes  in 
brutal  impassibility  triumphs  over 
them ;  the  follies  of  self  confi- 
dence, the  schemes  of  self-interest, 
the  tricks  which  man  plays  before 


high  heaven,— everything,  in  short, 
that  gives  power  to  the  lower 
delineations  of  external  life,  stand 
dpwn  upon  a  lower  level,  and  are 
at  once  discountenanced  and  shorn 
of  their  importance  by  one  glance 
of  the  ineflable,  the  unreal,  if  you 
will,  the  higher  atmosphere  in 
which  only  the  poet  dare  lift  his 
voice,  and  in  which  that  dumb  poet, 
the  heart,  finds  its  natural  air  and 
breath.  We  can  give  no  higher 
praise  to  Lord  Lytton  than  to  say 
that  this,  the  highest  note  which  he 
has  yet  attempted,  is  at  the  same  time 
the  truest.  It  rings  soft  and  sweet 
into  the  shadowy  blue  to  which  our 
longings  go  out,  and  our  eyes  turn, 
with  desires  which  are  never  to  be 
satisfied,  yet  which  we  would  not 
give  up  for  the  best  of  earthly  pos- 
sessions. We  thank  him  more  for 
this  song  of  the  etherial  distance, 
than  if  he  had  naturalised  the  fox 
of  i£sop  a  hundred  times  over,  and 
built  for  him  the  beautifulest  man- 
sion— or  shall  we  say,  hollowed  out 
the  roomiest  earth  1— that  ever  was 
seen  by  mortal  eyes. 


POSTSCRIPT. — THE  POLITICAL  SURPRISE. 


While  we  are  passing  through  the 
press,  comes  the  sudden  intelligence 
that  Ministers  decline  to  meet  again 
the  Parliament  that  was  summoned 
in  1868,  and  have  decided  on  try- 
ing their  fortune  in  a  new  House 
of  Commons.  On  this  decision  we 
congratulate  the  country,  which  will 
have  now  the  opportunity  of  renew- 
ing or  cancelling  the  vote  of  confi- 
dence which  it  recorded  at  the  last 
general  election.  How  the  people 
will  answer  the  appeal  made  to  them 
we  have  very  little  doubt ;  but,  what- 
ever the  result  may  be,  it  was  and 
is  altogether  to  be  desired  that  an 
expression  of  the  general  sentiment 
should  again  be  evoked.    The  man- 


ner in  which  affairs  have  been  con- 
ducted  has  given  ground  for  appre- 
hending that  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment and  indignation  pervades  the 
three  kingdoms;  and  the  elections 
made,  when  accidental  vacancies 
have  occurred  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, have  strongly  corroborated 
the  opinion  that  such  a  feeling  ex- 
ists. The  belief  that  the  people's 
representatives  no  longer  reflected 
truly  the  people's  opinions  and  de- 
sires, at  once  paraly&ed  the  Govern- 
ment, furnished  the  Opposition  with 
a  keen  and  ready  weapon  of  attack, 
and  politically  unsettled  the  whole 
community.  The  time  and  manner 
of  the  dissolution  forbid  us  to  infer 
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that  considerations  such  as  we  have 
stated  influenced  the  Cabinet  in  re- 
commending it ;  but  vhateyer  their 
motiyes,  we  do  not  object  to  the 
step  except  in  this,  that  it  ought  to 
have  been  taken  months  ago,  and  so 
sayed  Parliament  and  the  country 
^m  the  confusion  and  delay  in 
public  and  priyate  business  which 
mast  result  from  the  sudden  dis- 
missal of  a  House  of  Commons  on 
the  eye  of  assembling  for  the  ''  de- 
spatch of  business." 

Only  last  month,  in  an  article 
headed  ''  The  New  Tear's  Political 
Aspecty"  we  set  forth  our  conyiction 
that  the  Ministry  was  being  sorely 
tried,  not  only  by  external  distrust, 
but  by  internal  dissension.     ^'  Will 
Mr  Bright,"  we  wrote,  "  be  able  to 
keep  them  {the  Dissenters)  loyal  to 
the  Ministry  under  such   circum- 
stances, or  may  we  expect  to  hear 
that  they  haye  once  more  turned 
and  rebelled  against  it  ?    Howeyer 
time  may    answer    this    question, 
it  is  next    to    certain,   firum    the 
changes  of  men  and  the  changes 
of  purpose,    that  it    has  been  a 
woik  of    the  greatest  difficulty  to 
keep  the    Ministerial   machine   at 
work  at  all ;  and  we  shall  not  be 
astonished     if     disruptions    show 
themselyee    openly    before    long." 
Well,  the  manifestation  of  the  dis- 
mption  has  not  tarried.    The  con- 
tentions are  so  hot  that  appearances 
even  can  no  longer  be  preseryed; 
and,  as  often  and  often  has  been 
the  case  before,  a  popular  yerdict 
has  been  sought,  not  out  of  defer- 
ence to  popular  interests  or  inclina- 
tions, but  to  terminate  the  diyisions 
of  the    Cabinet^  eyen  though  it 
should  do  so  by  calling  the  Opposi- 
tion to  power.     The  electors  haye 
heen  approached  with  a  bad  grace, 
hut  it  is  quite  time  that  they  ^ould 
come  upon  the  scene. 

Besides  the  notice  of  the  dis- 
solution, we  haye  Mr  Gladstone's 
you  cxy. — ^no.  doc. 


address  to  the  electors  of  Green- 
wich, a  document  in  many  ways 
remarkable.  It  is  eyen  more  wordy 
and  inyolyed  in  expression  than 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  in  ad- 
dresses proceeding  from  that  quarter. 
He  had  apparently  no  time  to  be 
brief  orelaborate,  otherwise  this  docu- 
mentwould  not  so  plainly  haye  borne 
witness  to  cruel  bruises  recently 
inflicted,  to  rebellions  of  subordi- 
nates, to  a  present  sense  of  failure. 
Irritability  and  whining  constitute 
the  Premier's  pathos,  and,  so  inter- 
preted, his  utterances  are  truly  pa- 
thetic :  he  is  cruelly  disappointed  ; 
of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Mr  Gladstone  is  silent  as  to  the 
point  on  which  the  electors  of  Green- 
wich and  of  the  whole  nation  might 
reasonably  haye  been  expected  to 
desire  information — namely,  why  a 
Goyemment,  with  a  majority  of  from 
sixty  to  seyenty  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  feels  itself  so  weak  and 
helpless,  that  it  is  constrained,  as  a 
last  shift,  to  call  a  new  Parliament 
Well,  we  can  guess  well  enough ; 
and  perhaps  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible for  him  to  tell  out  his  whole 
distress  and  failure.  That  he  has 
completely  broken  up  the  splen- 
did majority  returned  to  him  in 
1868,  there  is  no  denying ;  and  yet 
here  he  is  in  the  midst  of  the  wreck, 
with  fragments  floating  about  him 
still  numerous  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  be  efiectiye  under  an 
able  leader — here  he  is  crying  de 
pro/undis  to  the  people  to  giye  him 
another  mtgority,  because  the  laigo 
one  which  they  formerly  gaye  him 
has  got  beyond  his  controL  It  is 
like  sending  round  the  hat  of  a 
guilty  pointsman  after  a  fearful  acci- 
dent, with  an  intimation  that  any 
trifle  which  the  maimed  passengers 
may  be  pleased  to  subscribe  he  will 
get  for  hinuielf  But  perhaps  in 
Mr  Gladstone's  case  the  impudence 
is  only  assumed  to  giye  a  colour  to 
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the  real  petition  to  the  people  to 
give  the  eoup-de-grace  and  pnt  him 
oat  of  his  misery  ! 

We  must,  however,  deal  with  the 
document  as  a  veritable  bid  for  pro- 
longed office.  Its  financial  promises, 
which  are  evidently  the  cream  of  the 
benefits  offered,  include  repeal  of  the 
Income-tax,  and  we  know  not  what 
other  relief  to  the  tax-payer,  to  be 
compensated  by  a  largely  increased 
produce  of  existing  taxes,  and  a  ju- 
dicious imposition  of  other  taxes  not 
specified  (perhaps  a  match-tax,  and 
some  others  equally  ingenious). 
All  that  we  have  to  say  about 
these  reductions  is,  that,  if  they 
are  practicable  (as  they  very 
likely  are),  they  can  be  carried 
out  by  other  Ministers  quite 
as  effectually  as  by  Mr  Gladstone. 
And,  as  a  good  reason  why  other 
Ministers  should  be  preferred,  the 
people  will  remember  the  unre- 
deemed promises  of  1868  with  re- 
gard to  expenditure.  "I  do  not 
deny,"  says  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  ''that  we  chaiged  our 
predecessors  with  improvidence  in 
the  stewardship  of  the  public  funds." 
Certainly  there  is  no  use  in  denying 
it ;  but  how  the  admission  is  to  in- 
cline the  people  to  further  confidence 
in  those  who  make  it,  one  is  at  a 
loss  to  conceive !  Of  a  variety  of 
other  subjects  named  by  Mr  Glad- 
stone as  likely  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  this  year,  it 
may  likewise  be  said  that  they  can 
be  attended  to  without  his  aid  as 
well  as  with  it.    His  mention  of  the 


miserable  Black  War  is  little  more 
than  a  peccavi,  and  a  promise  that,  if 
he  should  be  only  kept  in  place,  he 
will  get  out  of  the  contest  with  all 
speed — lay  it  to  heart  as  a  warning 
— and  never,  never,  never,  &c.  We 
need  hardly  comment  on  this. 

One  little  evidence  that  the  ad- 
dress was  thrown  off  without  mucli 
premeditation,  is  the  comical  insin- 
uation of  a  confederacy  of  the  Oppo- 
sition with  his  late  allies  the  Romish 
priests.  This,  we  are  afraid,  indi- 
cates both  ill-temper  and  hasty  writ- 
ing. Would  Mr  Gladstone  serioual  j 
ask  the  country  to  believe  that  the 
Conservatives  meditate  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  Gagging  Bill? 

For  our  own  party,  they  do  not 
need  from  us  an  exhortation  to  be 
of  good  cheer ;  but  they  may  profit 
possibly  by  a  reminder  that  thej 
are  now  but  buckling  on  their  ar- 
mour, not  taking  it  off.  The  fight 
has  yet  to  be  fought ;  and,  much  aa 
Mr  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues 
have  done  to  further  our  ends,  we 
have  still  a  good  deal  to  do  for  our- 
selves. Let  us  contest  every  seat. 
Let  us  spare  no  pains  of  organisa- 
tion or  of  individual  exertion.  The 
enemy  is  enfeebled,  broken,  desper- 
ate. It  rests  with  ourselves  whether 
we  will  complete  his  discomfiture, 
and  wrest  the  guidance  of  the  State 
from  his  hands.  The  period  is  at 
an  end  wherein  it  was  our  duty  to 
"  work  and  wait."  We  must  be  up 
and  doing  now.  And,  God  willing, 
if  we  work  bravely,  we  shall  not 
have  to  wait  long. 


Printed  hy  William  Blackwood  dt  Sons,  Edinburgh, 
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ALICE    LOBBAIKE. 


A  TALE    OF    THE     SOUTH    DOWNS. 


PART  I.-— OHAPTER  L 


Westwabd  of  that  old  town  Ste j- 
ningy  and  near  Washington  and 
Wiston,  the  lover  of  an  English 
landscape  may  find  mnch  to  dwell 
npon.  The  best  way  to  enjoy  it  is 
to  follow  the  path  along  the  mea- 
dows, underneath  the  inland  ram- 
part of  the  Sussex  lulls.  Here  is 
pasture  rich  enough  for  the  dainti- 
est sheep  to  dream  upon ;  tones  of 
varied  green  in  stripes  (by  order  of 
the  fanner),  tiees  as  for  a  portrait 
grouped,  with  the  folding  hills  be- 
hind, and  light  and  shadow  making 
love  in  play  to  one  another.  Also, 
in  the  breaks  of  meadow  and  the 
footpath  bendings,  stiles  where  love 
is  made  in  earnest,  at  the  proper 
time  of  year,  with  tiie  dark-browed 
lulls  imposing  eyerlasting  constancy. 

Here  no  man,  bowever  lame  he 
may  be  from  the  road  of  life,  after 
sitting  awhile  and  gazing,  can  deny 
himsdf  to  be  refireshed  and  even 
comforted.  Though  he  hold  no 
commune  with  the  heights  so  far 

VOL.  cacv. — NO.  DOCI. 


above  him,  neither  with  the  trees 
that  stand  in  quiet  audience  sooth- 
ingly, -nor  even  with  the  flowers 
still  as  bright  as  in  his  childhood, 
yet  to  himself  he  must  say  some- 
thing— ^better  said  in  silence.  Into 
his  mind,  and  heart,  and  soul, 
without  any  painful  knowledge,  or 
the  noisy  t^uble  of  thinking,  pure 
content  with  his  native  land  and 
its  claim  on  his  love  are  entering. 
The  power  of  the  earth  is  round 
him  with  its  lavish  gifts  of  life, 
— ^bounty  from  the  lap  of  beauty, 
and  that  cultivated  glory  which  no 
other  land  has  earned. 

Instead  of  panting  to  rush  abroad 
and  be  lost  among  jagged  obstacles, 
rather  let  one  stay  within  a^very  easy 
reach  of  home,  and  spare  an  hour  to 
saunter  gently  down  this  meadow- 
path.  Here  in  a  broad  bold  gap  of 
hedge,'  with  bushes  inclined  to  heal 
the  breach,  and  mallow-leaves  hiding 
the  scar  of  chalk,  here  is  a  stUe  of 
no  high  pretence,  and  comfortable 
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to  gaze  from.  For  hath  it  not  a 
preface  of  planks,  constructed  with 
deep  anatomical  knowledge,  and 
delicate  study  of  maiden  decorum  ? 
And  lo !  in  spite  of  the  planks — as 
if  to  show  what  human  nature  is 
— ^in  the  body  of  the  stile  itself, 
towards  the  end  of  the  third  bar 
down,  are  two  considerable  nicks, 
where  the  short-legg'd  children  from 
the  village  have  a  sad  habit  of  com- 
ing to  think.  Here,  with  their 
fingers  in  their  mouths,  they  sit 
and  think,  and  acrax>e  their  heels, 
and  stare  at  one  another,  broadly 
taking  estimate  of  life.  Then  with 
a  push  and  scream,  the  scramble 
and  the  rush  down  hill  begin,  end- 
ing (as  all  troubles  should)  in  a 
trackless  waste  of  laughter. 

However,  it  might  be  too  mnch 
to  say  that  the  cleverest  child  be- 
neath the  hills,  or  even  the  man 
^vith  the  licence  to  seU  tea,  coffee, 
snuff,  and  tobacco,  who  now  oomes 
looking  after  them,  finds  any  con- 
scious pleasure,  or  feela  quickening 
influence  fix^m  the  scene.  To  them 
it  is  but  a  spread  of  meadows  under 
a  long  curve  of  hill,  green  and 
mixed  with  trees  down  here,  brown 
and  spotted  with  furze  up  there ;  to 
the  children  a  play-ground ;  to  their 


father  an  acreage,  inspected  with  no 
other  view  than  glances  at  its  rental 

So  it  is  :  and  yet  with  even  those 
who  think  no  more  of  it,  the  place, 
if  not  the  scenery,  has  its  aftermath 
of  influence.  In  later  times,  when 
sickness,  absence,  or  the  loss  of 
sight  debars  them,  men  will  feel  a 
deep  impression  of  a  thing  to  long 
for.  To  be  longed  for  with  a  yearn- 
ing stronger  than  mere  admiration, 
or  any  Hmner's  taste  can  form. 
For  he,  whatever  pleasure  rises  at 
the  beauty  of  the  scene,  loses  it 
by  thinking  of  it ;  even  as  the  joy 
of  all  things  dies  in  the  enjoying. ' 

But  to  those  who  there  were 
bom  (and  never  thought  about  it), 
in  the  days  of  age  or  ailment,  or  of 
better  fortune  even  in  a  brighter 
dimate,  how  at  the  sound  of  an 
ancient  name,  or  glimpse  of  faint 
resemblance,  or  even  on  some  torn 
of  thought  untraced  and  unaccount- 
able, again  the  hills  and  valleys 
spr^ul,  to  aged  memoiy  more  true 
than  ever  to  youthful  eyesight; 
again  the  trees  are  rustling  in 
the  wind  as  they  used  to  TUsUe; 
again  the  sheep  dUmb  up  the  brown 
turf  in  their  snowy  zigzag.  A 
thousand  winks  of  ^iildhood  widen 
into  one  clear  dream  of  age. 


CHAFTEB  IL 


'^  How  came  that  old  house  up 
there  f  is  generally  the  flrst  ques- 
tion put  by  a  Londoner  to  his  South- 
down friend  leading  him  through 
the  lowland  path.  "  It  must  have 
a  noble  view ;  but  what  a  position, 
and  what  an  aspect !  '* 

'^  The  house  has  been  there  long 
enough  to  get  used  to  it,"  is  his 
host's  reply ;  ''  and  it  is  not  built, 
as  they  are  where  you  Uve,  of  the 
substance  of  a  hat" 

That  large  old-fiishioned  house, 
which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  much 
larger,  stands  just  beneath  the  crest 


of  a  long-backed  hill  in  a  deep  em- 
brasure. Although  it  stands  so 
high,  and  sees  mudi  less  of  the  sun 
than  the  polestar,  it  is  not  quite  so 
weather-beaten  as  a  stranger  would 
suppose.  It  has  some  litUe  protec- 
tion, and  a  definite  outline  for  its 
grounds,  because  it  was  built  on  an 
old  and  extensive  settlement  of  the 
chalk;  a  thing  unheeded  in  early 
times,  but  now  very  popular  and 
attractive,  under  the  name  of  '^  land- 
slip." Of  these  there  are  a  good 
many  still  to  be  traced  on  the  sides 
of  the  Sussex  hiUs,  caused  (as  the 
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learned  say)  by  the  sldfting  of  the 
gieensand,  or  silt,  which  generally 
underlies  the  more  stable  chalk. 
Few,  however,  of  them  are  so 
strongly  marked  and  bold  as  this 
one,  which  is  known  as  *'  Coombe 
Lorraine/'  It  is  no  mere  depres- 
sion or  irregolar  subsidence,  but  a 
perpendicular  fall,  which  shows  as 
if  a  broad  slice  had  be^n  cut  out 
from  the  chine  to  the  base  of  the 
highland. 

Here,  in  the  time  of  William 
Eofas,  Roland  de  Lorraine,  having 
a  grant  firom  him,  or  from  the  Con- 
queror, and  trusting  the  soil  to  slide 
no  more,  or  ignorant  that  it  had 
ever  slidden,  built  himself  a  dwell- 
ing-place to  keep  a  look-out  on  his 
property.  This  abode,  no  doubt, 
was  fitted  for  warlike  domesticity, 
being  founded  in  the  fine  old  times 
when  every  gentleman  was  bound 
to  build  himself  a  castle. 

It  may  have  been  that  a  little 
jealousy  of  his  friend,  De  Braose 
(who  had  taken  a  larger  grant  of 
land,  although  he  was  of  newer 
race,  and  had  killed  fewer  men  than 
Sir  Roland),  led  this  enterprising 
founder  to  set  up  his  tower  so  high. 
At  any  rate  he  settled  his  Penates 
so  oommandingly,  that  if  Bramber 
Castle  had  been  in  sight,  he  might 
have  looked  down  its  chimneys,  as 
freely  as  into  his  villein's  sheep- 
cotes.  Bramber  Castle,  however, 
happened  to  be  round  the  comer. 

lliis  good  knight's  end,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  of  the  family, 
was  not  so  thoroughly  peaceful  as  a 
life  of  war  should  earn.  One  gentle 
autumnal  evening.  Sir  Roland  and 
his  friend  and  neighbour,  William 
de  Braose,  were  riding  home  to  a 
quiet  supper,  both  in  excellent  tem- 
per and  spirits,  and  pleasant  con- 
tempt of  the  country.  The  harvest- 
moon  was  rising  over  breadths  of  com 
in  grant  to  them,  and  sheep  and  cattle 
tended  by  their  villeins,  once  the 
owners.      Each  congratulated  the 


other  upon  tranquil  seizin,  and 
the  goodwill  of  the  neighbourhood; 
when  suddenly  their  way  was  stop- 
ped by  a  score  of  heavy  English- 
men. 

These,  in  their  clumsy  manner, 
sued  no  favour,  nor  even  justice ; 
only  to  be  trodden  down  with  fair- 
ness and  show  of  reason. 

**  Ye  shaU  be  trodden  all  alike," 
De  Braose  shouted  fiercely,  having 
learned  a  good  deal  of  English  from 
the  place  he  lived  in ;  "  clods  are 
made  to  be  trodden  down.  Out  of 
my  road,  or  I  draw  my  sword  ! " 

The  men  turned  from  him  to  Sir 
Roland,  who  was  known  to  be  kind 
of  heart. 

"  Ye  do  the  wrong  thing  to  meet 
me  thus,"  he  answered  in  his  utmost 
English ;  "  the  thing,^  that  is  to 
say,  I  hearken,  but  not  with  this 
violence." 

Speaking  thus  he  spurred  his 
horse,  and  the  best  of  the  men  made 
way  for  him.  But  one  of  them  had 
an  tapow  stmining  on  the  cord,  with 
intent  to  shoot — as  he  said  to  the 
priest  at  the  gallows — ^De  Braose, 
and  him  only.  As  the  two  knights 
galloped  off,  he  let  his  arrow,  in  the 
waning  of  the  light,  fly  after  them ; 
and  it  was  so  strongly  sped  that  it 
pierced  back-hamess,  and  passed 
through  the  reins  of  Roland  de 
Lorraine.  Thus  he  died ;  and  his 
descendants  like  to  tell  the  story. 

It  is  not  true,  although  main- 
tained by  descendants  of  De  Braose, 
that  he  was  the  man  who  was  shot, 
and  the  knight  who  ran  away  Sir 
Roland.  The  pious  duties  rendered 
by  the  five  brave  monks  from  Fe- 
camp were  for  the  soul  of  Sir  Ro- 
land, as  surely  as  the  arrow  was 
for  the  body  of  De  Braose.  But  after 
eight  hundred  years  almost,  let  the 
benefit  go  between  them. 

Whichever  way  this  may  have 
chanced,  in  an  age  of  unsettled 
principles,  sure  it  is  that  the  good 
knight  died  either  then  or  idter- 
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wards.  Also,  that  a  man  was  hanged 
at  a  spot  still  shown  in  his  behalf, 
and  that  he  felt  it  such  an  outrage 
on  his  sense  of  justice,  after  missing 
his  proper  shot,  that  even  now  he  is 
often  seen,  when  the  harvest-moon 
is  lonely,  straining  a  long  bow  at 
something,  but  most  careful  not  to 
shoot. 

These,  however,  are  mere  legends, 
wherewith  we  have  nought  to  do. 
And  it  would  have  been  better  not 
to  rouse  them  up  from  slumber,  if  it 


could  have  been  shown  without 
them  how  the  house  was  bmlt  up 
there.  Also  one  may  fairly  fancy 
that  a  sweet  and  gallant  knight 
may  have  found  his  own  v^e 
pleasure  in  a  fine  and  ample  view. 
Regarding  which  matter  we  are 
perhaps  a  little  too  hard  on  our 
ancestors;  presuming  that  they 
never  owned  such  eyes  as  ours 
for  "scenery,"  because  they  knew 
the  large  impossibility  of  describ- 
ing it. 


CHAPTER  III. 


IVliether  his  fathers  felt,  or  fSoiled 
to  see,  the  beauty  beneath  their  eyes, 
the  owner  of  this  house  and  land,  at 
the  time  we  have  to  speak  of,  de- 
served and  had  the  true  respect  of 
all  who  dwelled  below  him. 

It  is  often  said  that  no  direct 
descendant,  bred  fiK>m  sire  to  son, 
still  exists,  or  at  any  rate  can  show 
that  he  has  right  to  exist,  from  any 
knight,  or  even  cook,  known  to  have 
come  with  the  Conqueror.  The 
question  is  one  of  delicacy,  and 
therefore  of  deep  feeling.  But  it 
must  be  owned,  in  candour,  upon 
almost  every  side,  that  there  are 
people,  here  and  there,  able  to 
show  something.  The  present  Sir 
Eoland  Lorraine  could  show  as 
much  in  this  behalf  as  any  other 
man  in  England.  Here  was  the 
name,  and  here  the  place ;  and  here 
the  more  fugitive  being  man,  still 
belonging  to  both  of  them. 

Whethercould  be  shown  or  not  the 
strict  red  line  of  lineage.  Sir  Eoland 
Lorraine  was  the  very  last  man 
likely  to  assert  it.  He  had  his  own 
opinions  on  that  all-important  sub- 
ject, and  his  own  little  touches  of 
feeling  when  the  matter  came  into 
bearing.  His  pride  was  of  so  large 
a  nature  that  he  seldom  could  be 
proud.  He  had  his  pleasant  vein  of 
humour  about  almost  everything, 


wholly  free  from  scoffing,  and  most 
sensitive  of  its  limit.  Also,  although 
he  laid  no  claim  to  any  extensive 
learning  or  especially  accurate  scho- 
larship, his  reading  had  been  va- 
rious, and  his  knowledge  of  the 
classics  had  not  been  adlowed  to 
fade  away  into  misty  memory. 

Inasmuch  as  he  added  to  these 
resources  the  further  recommenda- 
tions of  a  fine  appearance  and  gentle 
manners,  good  position  and  fair 
estates,  it  may  be  supposed  that  Sir 
Eoland  was  in  strong  demand  among 
his  neighbours  for  all  social  pur- 
poses. He,  however,  through  no 
petty  feeling  or  small  exclusiyeness, 
but  from  his  own  taste  and  likings, 
kept  himself  more  and  more  at 
home,  and  in  quietude,  as  he  grew 
older.  So  that  ere  he  turned  sixty 
years,  the  owner  of  Coombe  Lor- 
raine had  ceased  to  appear  at  any 
county  gatherings,  or  even  at  the 
hospitable  meetings  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

His  dinner-party  consisted  oply 
of  himself  and  his  daughter  Alice. 
His  wife  had  been  dead  for  many 
years.  His  mother.  Lady  Valeriaj 
was  still  alive  and  very  active,  but 
having  numbered  fourscore  years, 
had  attained  the  right  of  her  own 
way.  By  right  or  wrong,  she  had 
always    contrived    to    enjoy   that 
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gpecial  easement;  and  even  now, 
Uiongh  she  lived  apart,  little  could 
be  done  withoat  her  in  the  house- 
hold management 

Hilary,  Sir  Eoland's  only  son, 
was  now  at  the  Temple,  eating  his 
way  to  the  bar,  or  feeding  for  some 
other  mischief;  and  AHce,  the  only 
daughter  living,  was  the  baronet's 
favourite  companion,  and  his  dar- 
ling. 

Now  whether  from  purity  of  de- 
scent, or  special  mode  of  selection, 
or  from  living  so  long  on  a  hill  with 
northern  consequences,  or  from  some 
other  cause  to  be  extracted  by  phi- 
losophers from  bestial  analogies — 
anyhow,  one  thing  is  certain.  These 
Lorraines  were  not,  and  had  not  for 
a  long  time  been,  at  all  like  the 
rest  of  the  world  around  them.  It 
was  not  pride  of  race  that  made  them 
unambitious,  and  well  content,  and 
difficult  to  get  at.  Neither  was  it 
any  other  iU  affection  to  mankind. 
They  liked  a  good  man,  when  they 
saw  him;  and  naturally  so  much 
the  more  as  it  became  harder  to  find 
him.  Also  they  were  very  kind  to 
all  the  poor  people  around  them, 
and  kept  well  in  with  the  Church, 
and  did  whatever  else  is  comely. 
But  long  before  Sir  Eoland's  time, 
all  Sussex  knew,  and  was  content  to 
know,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  ''  those 
Lorraines  went  nowhere." 

NeighbouiB  who  were  conscious 
of  what  we  must  now  begin  to  call 
"co-operative  origin,"  felt  that 
though  themselves  could  claim  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  high  sheriffs,  and 
knights  of  the  shire  among  their 
kin,  yet  they  could  not  quite  cHmb 
over  that  romantic  bar  of  ages  which 
is  so  deterrent  perhaps  because  it 
is  so  shadowy.  Neither  did  they 
greatly  care  to  press  their  company 
upon  people  so  different  fr^m  them- 
selves, and  so  unlikely  to  admire 
them.  But  if  any  one  asked  where 
lay  the  root  of  the  difference  which 
so  long  had  marked  the  old  family 


on  the  hill,  perhaps  no  one,  least  of 
all  any  of  the  Lorraines  themselves, 
could  have  given  the  proper  an- 
swer. Plenty  of  other  folk  there 
were  who  held  aloof  from  public 
life.  Simplicity,  kindness,  and 
chivalry  might  be  found,  by  a  man 
with  an  active  horse,  in  other  places 
also :  even  a  feeling  as  nearly  akin 
as  our  nature  admits  to  contempt  of 
money  at  that  time  went  on  some- 
where. How,  then,  differed  these 
Lorraines  from  other  people  of  equal 
rank  and  like  habits  with  them  1 

Men  who  differ  from  their  fellows 
seem,  by  some  law  of  nature,  to  re- 
sent and  disclaim  the  difference. 
Those  who  are  proud,  and  glory  in 
their  variance  from  the  common 
type,  seldom  vary  much  from  it.  So 
that  in  the  year  of  grace  1811,  the 
mighty  comet  that  scared  the  world, 
spreading  its  tail  over  good  and 
bad,  overhung  no  house  less  con- 
scious of  anything  under  its  roof 
peculiar  than  the  house  of  Coombe 
Lorraine. 

With  these  Lorraines  there  had 
been  a  tradition  (ripened,  as  tradi- 
tions ripen,  into  a  small  religion), 
that  a  certain  sequence  of  Christian 
names  must  be  observed,  whenever 
allowed  by  Providence,  in  the  heri- 
tage. These  names  in  right  order 
were  Eoland,  Hilary,  and  Eoger; 
and  the  family  had  long  believed, 
and  so  had  all  their  tenants,  that  a 
certain  sequence  of  character,  and 
the  events  which  depend  upon  cha- 
racter, might  be  expected  to  coin- 
cide with  the  succession  of  these 
names.  The  Eolands  were  always 
kindly  proud,  fond  of  home  and  of 
all  their  people,  lovers  of  a  quiet 
life,  and  rather  deep  than  hot  of 
heart.  A  Hilary,  the  next  of  race, 
was  prone  to  the  opposite  extremes, 
though  still  of  the  same  root-fibre. 
Sir  Hilary  was  always  showy,  affable, 
and  romantic,  eager  to  do  something 
great,  pleased  to  give  pleasure  to 
everybody,  and  leaving  his  children 
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to  count  the  cost.  After  him  there 
ought  to  arise  a  Eoger,  the  saviour  of 
the  race ;  beginning  to  count  pence 
in  his  cradle,  and  growing  a  yard  in 
common-sense  for  every  inch  of  his 


stature,  frowning  at  every  idea  that 
was  not  either  of  land  or. money, 
and  weighing  himself  and  his  bride 
and  most  of  his  principles,  by  Troy- 
weight. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


Upon  a  very  important  day,  as  it 
proved  to  be,  in  his  little  world,  the 
18th  of  June  1811,  Sir  Roland  Lor- 
raine had  enjoyed  his  dinner  with 
his  daughter  Alice.  In  those  days 
men  were  not  content  to  feed  in  the 
fashion  of  owls,  or  wild  ducks,  who 
have  lain  abed  all  day.  In  winter 
or  summer,  at  Coombe  Lorraine,  the 
dinner-bell  rang  at  half-past  four,  for 
people  to  dress ;  and  again  at  five, 
for  all  to  be  down  in  the  drawing- 
room.  And  all  were  sure  to  be 
prompt  enough ;  for  the  air  of  the 
Southdown  hills  is  hungry,  and 
Nature  knew  what  the  demand 
would  be,  before  she  supplied  her 
best  mutton  there. 

When  the  worthy  old  butler  was 
gone  at  last,  and  the  long  dark  room 
lay  silent,  Alice  ran  up  to  her 
fathers  side,  to  wish  him,  over  a 
sip  of  wine,  the  good  old  wish  that 
sits  so  lightly  on  the  lips  of  chil- 
dren. 

"  Darling  papa,  I  wish  you  many 
happy,  happy  returns  of  the  day, 
and  good  hesdth  to  enjoy  them." 

Sir  Eoland  was  sixty  years  old 
that  day ;  and  being  of  a  cheerful, 
even,  and  pleasant,  &ough  shy  tern* 
perament,  he  saw  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  have  all  the  bliss  invoked 
on  him.  The  one  great  element  in 
that  happiness  now  was  looking  at 
him,  undeniably  present  and  deter- 
mined to  remain  so. 

His  quick  glance  told  that  he  felt 
all  this ;  but  he  was  not  wont  to 
show  what  he  felt ;  and  now  he  had 
no  particular  reason  to  feel  more 
than  usuaL  ^Nevertheless  he  did  so 
feel,  without  knowing  any  reason, 


and  turned  his  eyes  away  from  hers, 
wliile  he  tried  to  answer  lightly. 

This  would  not  do  for  his  daughter 
AHce.  She  was  now  in  that  blush 
of  time,  when  everything  is  observed 
by  maidens,  but  everything  is  not 
hinted  at.  At  least  it  used  to  be 
so  then,  and  still  is  so  in  good 
places.  Therefore  Alice  thought  a 
little,  before  she  began  to  talk  again. 
The  only  trouble,  to  het  knowledge, 
which  her  fiEtther  had  to  deal  with, 
was  the  unstable  and  romantic  char- 
acter of  young  Hilary.  This  he 
never  discussed  with  her,  nor  even 
alluded  to  it ;  for  that  would  have 
been,  a  breach  of  the  law  in  all 
duly-entailed  conservatism,  that  the 
heir  of  the  house,  even  though  a 
fool,  must  have  his  folly  kept  sacred 
from  the  smiles  of  inferior  mem- 
bers. Now  Hilary  was  not  at  all 
a  fool ;  only  a  young  man  of  large 
mind. 

Knowing  that  her  father  had 
not  any  bad  news  of  Hilary,  from 
whom  he  had  received  a  very  affec- 
tionate letter  that  morning,  Alice 
was  sorely  puzzled,  but  scarcely  ven- 
tured to  ask  questions ;  for  in  this 
savage  island  then;  respect  was 
shown  and  reverence  felt  by  chil- 
dren towards  their  parents ;  and  she, 
although  such  a  petted  c^d,  was 
full  of  these  fine  sentiments  Also 
now  in  her  seventeenth  year,  she 
knew  that  she  had  outgrown  the 
playful  freedoms  of  the  babyhood, 
but  was  not  yet  established  in  the 
dignity  of  a  maiden,  much  less  the 
glory  of  womanhood.  So  that 
her  sunny  smile  was  fading  into 
the  shadow  of  a  sigh,   when  in- 
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stead  of  laying  her  pietty  head  on 
her  father's  (Snidery  she  hronght 
the  low  chair  and  £BKvoiiaite  eushion 
of  the  yoimger  thnes,  and  thenoe 
looked  up  at  him,  hoping  fondly 
once  more  to  he  folded  hack  into 
the  love  of  childhood. 

WhateTer  Sir  Eoland's  trtmUe 
was,  it  did  not  engross  his  thoughts 
so  much  as  to  make  him  neglect  his 
faTOUzite.  He  answered  her  wist^ 
fdl  gaie  with  a  smile,  whidi  she 
knew  to  he  qmte  genuine ;  and  then 
he  patted  her  curly  hair,  in  the 
oldrfaahioned  way^  and  kissed  her 
forehead. 

^*  Lallie,  yon  look  so  profoundly 
wise,  I  shfJl  pat  yon  into  cape  afUar 
all,  in  spite  cf  your  ai^is^  and  teais^ 
and  sohsL  A  head  so  matare  in  its 
wisdom  mnat  ccnfiprm  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  ^ga." 

"  Papa,  tibbsy  are  such  hideoos 
things  i  and  yon  hake  then  as  mnch 
as  I  do.  And  only  the  other  day 
you  said  that  eren  marxied  peopk 
had  no  right  to  make  sach  &i(^bls 
of  themadvee." 

**  Mamed  peofile  have  a  li^^t  to 
please  one  anotiicr  only.  A  nanow 
Tiew,  peihapBy  of  jnstaoe;  hat — how- 
every  that  is  diffennt.  AHoe,  you 
new  will  attend  whoil  try  to  traeh 
yoa  anything." 

Siz  Bokmd  hroke  off  lamely  thns, 
becanae  his  dnld  was  attending^ 
more  than  hsmaelf,  to  what  he  was 
talking  oL  like  other  men,  he  was 
sometimes  given  to  exceed  his  mean- 
ing; htttwith  his  dangfater  he  was 
always  very  caieM  of  his  wotds, 
heeanse  die  had  lost  her  mother, 
and  none  eoaM  erm  make  np  the 
differanea. 

''Piqmi"  oaai  Aliee^  with  that 
appealii^  afcceaa  wpon  the  paternity 
whieh  cmly  a  pet  child  can  throw, 
"  yon  are  not  at  all  like  yoniself 

^  My  dear,  most  people  diffior  team 
themselves,  with  great  adTantage. 
Bat  yoa  will  never  think  that  of  me. 


Now  let  me  know  yonr  opinion  as 
to  all  this  matter,  darling." 

Her  father  softened  off  his  end- 
ing suddenly  thus,  because  he  saw 
tlM  young  girl's  eyes  begin  to  glis- 
ten, as  if  fbr  tears^  at  his  strange 
new  way. 

'^  What  matter,  papal  The  caps  9 
Oh  no;  the  way  yoa  are  now  be- 
having. Very  well  then,  are  you 
quite  sure  you  can  bear  to  hear  all 
you  have  done  amiss  1 '' 

"  Koy  my  dear,  I  am  not  at  all 
sure.  But  I  will  try  to  endure  your 
most  heartrending  ezaggeratians." 

"Then,  dear  papa,  you  shall  have 
it  alL  Only  tell  me  when  to  stop. 
In  the  first  place,  did  yoa,  or  did 
you  not)  refuse  to  have  Hilary  home 
for  your  birthday,mfach  as  you  knew 
that  I  wanted  bimf  You  confess 
that  yon  did.  And  your  only  rea- 
son was  somethix^  you  said  aboat 
Trinity  term,  equally  incomprehen^ 
sible.  In  the  next  plsce,  when  I 
wanted  you  to  have  a  litUe  change 
to-day.  Uncle  Struan  for  dinner, 
and  Sir  Bfimnant^  and  one  or  two 
others ** 


u 


My  dear^  how  could  I  eat  all 
these!  Think  of  your  Unde 
Stnian's  sin." 

**  Papa,  you  are  oody  tzyii^  now 
to  provoke  me,  because  you  eannot 
answer.  You  know  what  I  mean 
as  weU  as  I  do,  and  perhi^  a  little 
better*  What  I  mean  is,  <me  or  two 
of  the  VBiy  oldest  fieiends  and  rela- 
tifflis  to  do  what  was  nice,  and  help 
you  to  get  on  with  your  birthday, 
but  you  said,  with  unasnal  ferocity, 
^  Barling,  I  wiU  have  none  but 
yon!'" 

^'  Uponmy  wordyl  believe  I  did  ! 
How  wondeEfally  womesi — at  least 
Imeanhorwebildren — astonish  one, 
by  the  way  they  tooch  the  very 
tone  of  utterance,  after  one  has  £»- 
gotten  it  r' 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean, 
papa.  And  your  reaction  seems  to 
be  meant  for  yourself  as  everything 
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seems  to  be  for  at  least  a  week,  or  I 
might  say " 

"  Come,  Lallie,  come  now,  have 
some  moderation." 

'<  Well  then,  papa,  for  at  least  a 
fortnight  I  will  let  you  off  with 
that,  though  I  know  it  is  much  too 
little.  And  when  you  have  owned 
to  that,  papa,  what  good  reason  can 
you  give  for  behaving  so  to  me — 
me — ^me,  as  good  a  child  as  ever 
there  was  I " 

"  Can  '  me,  me,  me,'  after  living 
through  such  a  fortnight  of  mortifi- 
cation— ^the  real  length  of  the  period 
being  less  than  four  hours,  I  believe 
— c^n  she  listen  to  a  little  story 
without  any  excitement?" 

*^  Oh  papa,  a  story,  a  story !  That 
will  make  up  for  everything.  What 
a  lovely  pleasure !  There  is  no- 
thing I  love  half  so  much  as  listen- 
ing to  old  stories.  I  seem  to  be 
living  my  old  age  over,  before  I 
come  to  any  age.  Papa,  I  will  for- 
give you  everything,  if  you  tell  me 
a  story." 

''  iJice,  you  are  a  little  too  bad« 
I  know  what  a  very  good  girl  you 
are ;  but  still  you  ought  to  try  to 
think.  When  you  were  only  two 
years  old,  you  looked  as  if  you  were 
always  thinking." 

''So  I  am  now,  papa;  always 
thinking — ^how  to  please  you,  and 
do  my  best." 

Sir  Boland  was  beaten  by  this, 
because  he  knew  the  perfect  truth  of 
it.  Alice  already  thought  too  much 
about  everything  she  could  think 
of.  Her  father  knew  how  bad  it 
is,  when  the  bright  young  time 
is  clouded  over  with  imseasonable 
cares ;  and  often  he  had  sore  mis- 
givings, lest  he  might  be  keeping 
his  pet  child  too  much  alone.  But 
she  only  laughed  whenever  he 
offered  to  find  her  new  companions, 
and  said  that  her  cousins  at  the 
rectory  were  enough  for  her. 

"  If  you  please,  papa,"  she  now 
broke  in  upon  his  thinldng,  "  how 


long  will  it  be  before  you  begin  to 
tell  me  this  beautiful  story ) " 

''My  own  darling,  I  forgot;  I 
was  thinking  of  you,  and  not  of  any 
trumpery  stories.  But  this  is  the 
very  day  of  all  days  to  sift  our 
little  mystery.  You  have  often 
heard,  of  course,  about  our  old 
astrologer." 

"Of  course  I  have,  papa — of 
course !  And  with  all  my  heart  I 
love  him.  Everything  the  shep- 
herds tell  me  shows  how  thoroughly 
good  he  was." 

"  Very  well  then,  all  my  story  is 
about  him,  and  his  deeds." 

"  Oh  papa,  then  do  try,  for  once 
in  your  life,  to  be  in  a  hurry.  I 
do  love  everything  about  him ;  and 
I  have  heard  so  many  things." 

"  No  doubt  you  have,  my  dear  ; 
but  perhaps  of  a  somewhat  fabulous 
order.  His  mind,  or  his  manners,  or 
appearance,  or  at  any  rate  something 
seems  to  have  left  a  lasting  impres- 
sion upon  the  simple  folk  here- 
about." 

"  Better  than  a  pot  of  money  ;  an 
old  woman  told  me  the  other  day, 
it  was  better  than  a  pot  of  money 
for  anybody  to  dream  of  him." 

"  It  would  do  them  more  good, 
no  doubt.  But  I  have  not  had  a 
pinch  of  snuff  to-day.  Tou  have 
nearly  broken  me,  Alice ;  but  still 
you  do  allow  me  one  pinch  when  I 
begin  to  tell  you  a  good  story." 

"Three,  papa,  you  shall  have 
three  now,  and  you  may  take  them 
all  at  once,  because  you  never  told 
such  a  story,  as  I  feel  sure  it  is 
certain  to  be,  in  all  the  whole 
course  of  your  life  before.  Now 
come  here,  where  the  sun  is  setting, 
so  that  I  may  watch  the  way  yon 
are  telling  every  word  of  it ;  and  if 
I  ask  you  any  questions  you  must 
nod  your  head,  but  never  presume 
to  answer  one  of  them,  unless  yon 
are  sure  that  it  will  go  on  without 
interrupting  the  story.  Now,  papa, 
no  more  delay." 
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CHAPTER  v. — THE   LEGEND  OF   THE  ASTROLOGER. 


Two  hundred  years  before  the 
day  when  Alice  thus  sat  listening, 
an  ancestor  of  hers  had  been  re- 
nowned in  Anatolia.  The  most 
accomplished  and  most  learned 
piince  in  all  lesser  Asia  was 
Agasicles  Syennesis,  descended  from 
Mausolus  (made  immortal  by  his 
mausoleum),  and  from  that  cele- 
brated king,  Syennesis  of  Cilicia. 
There  had  been,  after  both  these 
were  dead,  and  much  of  their  repute 
gone  by,  creditable  and  nappy  mar- 
riages in  and  out  their  descendants, 
at  a  little  oyer,  and  a  little  under, 
twenty-two  centuries  ago;  and  the 
best  result  and  issue  of  all  these  was 
now  embodied  in  Prince  Agasicles. 

The  prince  was  not  a  patron  only, 
bat  also  an  eager  student,  of  the 
more  recondite  arts  and  science  then 
in  cultivation.  Especially  he  had 
given  his  mind  to  chemistry  (includ- 
ing alchemy),  mineralogy,  and  as- 
trology. Devoting  himself  to  these 
fine  subjects,  and  many  others,  he 
seems  to  have  neglected  anthropo- 
logy; so  that  in  his  fiftieth  year 
he  was  but  a  lonesome  bachelor. 
Troubled  at  this  time  of  life  "with 
many  expostulations — genuine  on 
the  part  of  his  friends,  and  empha- 
tic on  that  of  his  relatives — ^he  held 
a  long  interview  with  the  stars,  and 
taking  their  advice  exactly  as  they 
gave  and  meant  it,  married  a  wife 
the  next  afternoon,  and  (so  far  as 
he  could  make  out)  the  right  one. 
This  turned  out  well  His  wife 
went  off,  on  the  occasion  of  her  first 
confinement,  leaving  him  with  a 
daughter,  bom  a.d.  1590,  and  all 
women  pronounced  her  beautiful. 

The  prince  now  spent  his  leisure 
time  in  thought  and  calculation. 
He  had  almost  made  his  mind  up 
that  he  was  sure  to  have  a  son ;  and 
here  was  his  wife  gone ;  and  how 
could  he  risk  his  life  again  sol 


Upon  the  whole,  he  made  up  his 
mind,  that  matters  might  have 
been  worse,  although  they  ought  to 
have  been  much  better,  and  that  he 
must  thank  the  stars,  and  not  be  too 
hard  upon  any  one ;  and  so  he  fell 
to  at  lus  science  again,  and  studied 
almost  everything. 

In  that  ancient  comer  of  the 
world,  old  Caria,  the  fine  original 
Leleges  looked  up  to  the  prince, 
and  loved  him  warmly,  and  were 
ready  by  night  or  day  to  serve  him, 
or  to  rob  him.  They  saw  that  now 
was  the  finest  chance  (while  he  was 
looking  at  the  stars,  with  no  wife 
to  look  out  for  him)  for  them  to  do 
their  duty  to  their  families  by  rob- 
bing him ;  and  this  they  did  with 
honest  comfort,  and  a  sense  of  going 
home  in  the  proper  way  to  go. 

Prince  Agasicles,  growing  older, 
felt  these  troubles  more  and  more. 
As  a  general  rule,  a  man  growing 
older  has  a  more  extensive  know- 
ledge that  he  must  be  robbed  of 
course ;  and  yet  he  scarcely  ever 
seems  to  reconcile  himself  with 
maturing  wisdom  to  the  process. 
And  so  it  happened  to  this  good 
prince;  not  that  he  cared  so  very 
much  about  little  trifles  that  might 
attract  the  eye  of  taste  and  the 
hand  of  skill,  but  that  he  could 
not  (even  with  the  aid  of  all  the 
stars)  find  anything  too  valuable  to 
be  stolen.  Hence,  as  his  daughter, 
Artemise,  grew  to  the  fulness  of 
young  beauty,  he  thought  it  wise  to 
raise  the  most  substantial  barrier 
he  could  build  betwixt  her  and  the 
outer  world. 

There  happened  to  be  in  that 
neighbourhood  then  an  active  sup- 
ply of  villains.  Of  this  by  no 
means  singular  fact  the  prince 
might  well  assure  himself,  by  cast- 
ing his  eyes  down  from  the  stars  to 
the  narrow  bosom  of  his  mother 
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earth.  But  whether  thus  or  other- 
wise forewarned  of  local  mischief^ 
the  Garian  prince  took  a  very  strong 
measure,  and  even  a  saciilegiouB  one. 
In  or  about  the  year  of  our  reckon- 
ing, 1606,  he  walled  off  his  daugh- 
ter, and  other  goods,  in  a  oerfcain 
peninsula  of  his  own,  cleaily  dis- 
played in  our  maps,  and  as  dearly 
forhidden  to  he  either  trenched  or 
waUed  by  a  Pythia  skilled  in  tri- 
meter tone,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  lady  of  exceptionally  clear 
conservatiam. 

The  prince,  as  the  sage  of  the 
neighbourhood,  knew  all  about  this 
prohibition,  and  that  it  was  still  in 
force,  and  must  have  acquired  twen- 
tyfold  power  by  the  lapse  of  twenty 
centuries;  and  as  the  sea  had  re- 
treated a  littJe  during  that  short 
period,  it  was  evident  that  Jove 
had  been  consistent  in  the  matter. 
*'  He  never  meant  it  for  an  island, 
else  he  would  have  made  it  one." 
Agasides  therefore  felt  some  doubt 
about  the  piety  of  his  proceeding, 
retaining  as  he  did,  in  common 
with  his  neighbours,  some  respect 
for  the  classic  gods.  His  respect, 
however,  for  the  stars  was  deeper, 
and  these  told  him  that  young 
Artemise  was  likely  to  be  run  away 
with  by  some  bold  adventurer.  A 
peninsula  was  the  very  thing  to  suit 
his  purpose,  and  none  could  be 
fairer  or  snugger  than  this  of  his 
own,  the  very  site  of  ancient  Cnidos^ 
whereof  Yenus  once  was  queen. 

Undeterred  by  this  local  affection, 
or  even  the  warnings  of  Delphi,  the 
learned  prince  exerted  himself,  and 
by  means  of  a  tidy  hedge  of  paliure 
and  aapalathus  made  the  five  stades 
of  isthmus  proof  against  even  thick- 
trousered  gentlemen,  a  forHori 
against  the  natives  all  unendowed 
with  pantaloons.  iN'either  might 
his  fence  be  leaped  by  any  of  the 
roviuc  horsemen — ^Turks,  Cilidans^ 

Pamphyliana,        KftramAniana^        Gt 

reavers  £rom  the  chain  of  Taurus. 


This  being  fixed  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, with  a  couple  of  sentriee  at 
the  gate,  and  one  at  either  end, 
prompt  with  luatchlocks,  and  above 
all,  Uie  young  lady  inside  pro- 
vided with  many  proverbs,  Prince 
Agasides  set  forth  on  a  visit  to  an 
Armenian  sage,  reputed  to  be  as 
wise  as  himself  almost.  With  him 
he  discussed  Alhasen,  Yitellio,  and 
their  own  contemporary,  Kepler, 
and  spent  so  many  hours  aloft^ 
that  on  his  return  to  his  native 
place  he  discovered  his  own  little 
oversight.  This  was  so  veiy  simple 
that  it  required  at  least  a  sage 
and  great  philosopher  to  commit  it 
The  learned  man  appears  to  have 
forgotten  that  the  sea  is  navigable. 
So  it  chanced  that  a  gay  young 
Englishman,  cruising  about  in  an 
armed  speronera,  among  the  .^Igiean 
islands,  and  now  in  the  Carpathian 
sea,  hunting  after  pirates,  heard  of 
this  Eastern  Cynosure,  and  her 
walled  sedusion.  This  of  course 
was  enough  iox  him.  Landii^ 
under  the  promcmtOTy  where  the 
Cnidian  Yenus  stood,  he  fell,  and 
falling  dragged  another,  into  the 
wild  maze  of  love. 

Mazed  they  seemed  of  course^ 
and  nearly  mad  no  doubt  to  other 
folk.  To  themsdves,  however, 
they  were  in  a  new  worid  alto- 
gether, flax  above  the  kvd  and  the 
intellect  of  the  common  world. 
Axtemise  forgot  her  pride,  her  pco- 
verbs,  and  juietensions ;  she  had 
lost  her  own  way  in  the  regions  of 
a  higher  life ;  and  nothing  to  her 
was  the  same  as  it  had  been  bat 
yesterday.  Heart  and  sool^  and 
height  and  depth,  she  trooted  her- 
*  sdf  to  the  "KngiiftKnt^an^  and  even 
left  her  jewels. 

Therefore  they  two  laundied 
their  bark  upon  the  unknown 
waters;  the  damsd  with  her  heart 
in  tranpest  of  the  filial  duties  shat- 
tered, and  the  fath^land  cast  of^ 
yet  for  the  main   part   anchored 
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fiimly  on  the  gallant  flake  of  love ; 
the  youth  in  a  hurry  to  fight  a 
giant,  if  it  ^ould  elevate  hun  to 
her. 

Arteinise,  with  all  her  lashneasi 
fared  much  better  than  she  deserved 
for  leaving  an  adoring  father  the 
wrong  side  of  the  quickset  hedge. 
The  bold  young  mariner  happened 
to  be  a  oectain  Hilary  Lorraine, 
heir  of  that  old  house  or  castle  in 
the  Southdown  ooombe.  Possessed 
with  the  adventurous  spirit  of  his 
unclesy  the  famous  Shirley  brothers, 
he  had  sailed  with  Ealeigh,  and 
made  havock  here  and  there,  and 
seen  almost  as  much  of  the  world 
as  was  good  for  himself  or  it. 

Enlaiged  by  travel,  he  was  en- 
abled to  suppress  rude  curiosity 
about  the  wishes  of  the  absent 
prince;  and  deferring  to  a  better 
season  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, he  made  all  sail  wiUi  the 
daughter  on  board,  as  set  forth 
already ;  and  those  two  were  made 
into  one,  according  to  the  rites  of 


the  old  Greek  Church,  in  the 
classic  shades  of  Ida.  And  to 
their  dying  day  it  never  repented 
either  of  them — ^much. 

When  the  prince  returned,  and 
found  no  daughter  left  to  meet 
him,  he  failed  for  a  short  time  to 
display  that  self-command  upon 
which  he  had  for  years  been  wont 
to  plume  himself.  But  having 
improved  his  condition  of  mijid  by 
a  generous  bastinado  of  servants, 
peasants,  and  matchlock-men,  he 
found  himself  reasonably  remount- 
ing into  the  sphere  of  pure  intellect 
In  a  night  or  two  an  interesting 
conjunction  of  heavenly  bodies  hap- 
pened, and  eclipsed  this  nebulous 
world  of  women. 

In  a  few  years'  time  he  began  to 
get  presents,  eatable,  drinkable,  and 
good.  Gradually  thus  he  showed 
his  wisdom,  by  foregoing  petty 
wrath;  and  when  he  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  a  star,  militant  to 
his  grandson,  he  could  not  help 
ordering  his  horse. 


OHAPTBB  VL — THB  LSQEND  OF  THE  ASTBOLOOEB. 


Although  this  prince  knew  so 
much  more  of  the  heaven  above 
than  the  earth  beneath,  he  did  not 
quite  expect  to  ride  the  whole  of 
the  way  to  England.  At  Smyrna 
he  took  ship^  and  after  some  dif- 
fieolties  and  darters,  landed  at 
Shoreham,  full  of  joy  to  behold  his 
foar  grandchildren,  who  proved  to 
be  five  by  the  time  he  saw  them. 
The  Sussex  roads  were  as  bad  as 
need  be,  and  worse  than  could  be 
anywhere  else ;  but  the  sturdy  oxen 
set  their  necks  to  drag  through  all 
things,,  thick  or  thm;  and  the 
prince  etuck  tsusi  to  his  coach,  as 
firmly  as  the  coach  stuck  fast  with 
hun.  mTiBgneTeraeen  any  roads 
before,  he  thought  them  a  wonder- 
ful institution,  and  though  misled 
by  the  light  of  nature  to  grumble 


at  some  of  his  worst  upsets,  a  little 
reflection  led  him  softly  back  into 
contentment  A  mind  ''irretriev- 
ably analytic"  at  once  distin- 
guished wisdom's  element  in  the 
Sussex  reasoners. 

"  Gin  us  made  thase  hyur  radds 
gooder,  volk  'ood  be  radin'  down 
droo  'em  aveiy  dai,  a'most !  The 
Lard  in  heaven  never  made  radds 
as  cud  ever  baide  the  work,  if 
stranngers  cud  goo  along,  wi'out 
bin  vorced  to  zit  down,  and  mend 
'un." 

When  this  was  interpreted  to  his 
Highness,  he  was  so  struck  with 
its  clear  sound  sense,  and  logical 
sequence,  that  he  feU  back,  and  for 
the  rest  of  his  journey  admired  the 
grandeur  of  English  character.  This 
sentiment,  so  deeply  founded,  was 
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not  likely  to  be  impaired  by  further 
acquaintance  with  our  great  nation. 
For  more  than  a  twelvemonth 
Prince  Agasides  made  his  home  in 
England,  and  many  of  his  quaint 
remarks  abode  on  Sussex  shep- 
herds' tongues  for  generations  after- 
wards, recommended  as  they  were 
by  the  vantage  of  princely  wisdom. 
For  he  picked  up  quite  enough  of 
the  language  to  say  odd  things  as 
a  child  does,  and'  with  a  like  sim- 
plicity. With  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  while  the  great  hits  of 
the  little  ones,  by  the  proud  mother 
chronicled,  are  the  lucky  outbursts 
of  happy  inexperience,  the  old 
man's  sage  words  were  the  issue  of 
unhappy  experience. 

Nevertheless  he  must  have  owned 
a  genial  nature  still  at  work.  For 
he  loved  to  go  down  the  village- 
lane,  when  the  wind  was  cold  on 
the  highland,  and  there  to  wait  at 
a  cottage  -  door,  till  the  children 
came  to  stare  at  him.  And  soon 
these  children  had  courage  to  spy 
that)  in  spite  of  his  outlandish  dress, 
pockets  were  about  him,  and  they 
whispered  as  much  to  one  another, 
while  their  eyes  were  testing  him. 
At  other  times  when  the  wind  was 
soft,  and  shadows  of  gentle  clouds 
were  shed  in  chase  of  one  another, 
this  great  man  who  had  seen  the 
world,  and  knew  all  the  stars  hang- 
ing over  it — his  pleasure  was  to 
wander  in  and  out  of  the  ups  and 
downs  and  nooks  of  quaintly-plaited 
hills,  and  feast  his  eyes  upon  their 
verdure.  After  that,  when  the 
westering  light  was  spreading  the 
upland  ridge  with  gold,  and  the 
glades  with  grey  solemnity,  this 
man  of  declining  years  was  well 
content  to  lean  on  a  bank  of  turf, 
and  watch  the  quiet  ways  of  sheep. 
Often  thus  his  mind  was  carried 
back  to  the  land  -of  childhood, 
soothed  as  in  his  nurse's  arms  by 
nature's  i)eace  around  him.  And 
if  his  dreams  were  interrupted  by 


the  crisp  fresh  sound  of  browsing, 
and  the  ovine  tricks  as  bright  as 
any  human  exploits,  he  would  turn 
and  do  his  best  to  talk  with  the 
lonely  shepherds. 

These,  in  their  simple  way, 
amused  him,  with  their  homely 
saws,  and  strange  content,  and 
independence ;  and  he  no  less  de- 
lighted them  by  unaccustomed 
modes  of  speech,  and  turns  of 
thought  beyond  their  minds,  and 
distant  wisdom  quite  brought  home. 
Thus,  and  by  many  other  means, 
this  ancient  prince,  of  noble  pre- 
sence, and  of  flowing  snow-white 
hair,  and  vesture  undi^graced  by 
tailors,  left  such  trace  upon  these 
hills,  that  even  his  ghost  was  well 
believed  to  know  all  the  sheep- 
tracks  afterwards. 

Pleased  with  England,  and  with 
English  scenery  and  customs,  as 
well  as  charmed  with  having  five 
quite  baby  stars  to  ephemerise,  this 
great  astrologer  settled  to  stay  in 
our  country  as  long  as  possible. 
He  sent  his  trusty  servant,  Memel, 
in  a  merchant-ship  from  Shoreham 
to  fetch  his  implements  and  papers, 
precious  things  of  many  kinds,  and 
curiosities  long  in  store.  Memel 
brought  all  these  quite  safe,  -except 
one  Uttle  thing  or  two,  which  he  ac- 
counted trifles ;  but  his  master  was 
greatly  vexed  about  them. 

The  prince  unpacked  his  goods 
most  carefully  in  his  own  eight- 
sided  room,  allowing  none  but  his 
daughter  to  help  him,  and  not  too 
sure  about  trusting  her.  Then 
forth  he  set  for  a  real  campaign 
among  the  stars  of  the  Southdowns 
— and  supper-call  and  breakfast-bell 
were  no  more  than  the  bark  of  a 
dog  to  him.  And  thus  he  spent 
his  nights,  alas !  forgetful  of  the  dif- 
ferent clime,  under  the  cold  stars, 
when  by  rights  he  should  have  been 
under  the  counterpane. 

This  grew  worse  and  worse,  until 
towards  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
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June,  A.D.  1611,  his  mind  was  alto- 
gether much  above  its  proper  tem- 
perature.  Great  things  were  pend- 
ing in  the  heayens,  which  might  be 
quoted  as  pions  excuse  for  a  little 
human  restlessne8&  The  prince 
with  his  implements  always  ready, 
either  in  his  lantern-chamber,  or  at 
his  fayonrite  spot  of  the  hills,  accord- 
ing to  the  weather,  grew  more  and 
more  impatient  didly  for  the  sun 
to  be  out  of  the  way,  and  more  and 
moie  intolerant  every  night  of  any 
cloudiness.  Self- perplexed,  down- 
cast, and  moody  (except  when  for 
a  few  brief  honrs  a  brighter  canopy 
changed  his  gloom  into  a  nervous 
rapture),  he  wasted  and  waned  away 
in  bodj,  as  his  mind  grew  brighter. 
After  Uie  harried  night,  he  dragged 
his  faint  way  home  in  the  morning, 
and  his  face  of  exhausted  power 
strack  awe  into  the  household.  No 
one  dared  to  ask  him  what  had  hap- 
pened, or  why  he  looked  so;  and 
he  like  a  true  philosopher  kept  all 
explanations  to  himself.  And  then 
he  started  anew,  and  strode,  with  his 
Samian  cloak  around  him,  over  the 
highest  and  darkest  and  most  lone- 
some hill,  out  of  people's  sight. 

One  place  there  was,  which  be* 
yond  all  others  suited  his  purposes 
and  his  mood.  A  well-known  land- 
mark now,  and  the  scene  of  many 
a  merry  picnic,  Chanctonbury  King 
was  then  a  lonely  spot  imbued  with 
terror  of  a  wandering  ghost,  —  an 
ancient  ghost  with  a  long  white 
beard,  walking  even  in  the  after- 
noon, with  its  head  bowed  down  in 
search  of  something — a  vain  search 
of  centuries.  This  long -sought 
treasure  has  now  been  found;  not 


by  the  ghost,  however,  but  by  a 
lucky  stroke  of  the  ploughshare; 
and  the  spectral  owner  roves  no 
more.  He  is  supposed,  with  all  the 
assumption  required  to  make  a  cer- 
tainty, to  have  been  a  tenant  on 
Chancton  Manor,  under  Earl  Gurth, 
the  brother  of  Harold,  and  being 
slain  at  Hastings,  to  have  foigotten 
where  his  treasure  lay. 

The  Eing,  as  of  old,  is  a  height  of 
vantage  for  searching  all  the  country 
round  with  a  telescope  on  a  breezy 
day.  It  is  the  salient  point  and 
foreland  of  a  long  ridge  of  naked 
hills,  crowned  with  darker  eminence 
by  a  circle  of  storm-huddled  trees. 
But  when  the  astrologer  Agasides 
made  his  principal  night-haunt  here, 
the  Eing  was  not  overhung  with 
trees,  but  only  outlined  by  them; 
and  the  rampart  of  the  British 
camp  (if  such  it  were)  was  more 
distinct,  and  uninvaded  by  planters. 
So  that  here  was  the  very  place  for 
a  quiet  sage  to  make  his  home, 
sweeping  a  long  horizon  and  secure 
from  interruption.  To  such  a  cita- 
del of  science,  guarded  by  the  flEtme 
of  ghosts,  even  his  daughter  Arte- 
mise,  or  his  trusty  servant  Memel, 
would  scarcely  dare  to  follow  him  ; 
much  less  any  of  the  peasants,  who, 
from  the  lowland,  seeing  a  distant 
light,  crossed  themselves ;  for  that 
fine  old  custom  flourished  still 
among  them.  Therefore,  here  his 
tent  was  pitched,  and  here  he  spent 
the  nights  in  gazing,  and  often  the 
days  in  computation,  not  for  him- 
self but  for  his  descendants ;  until 
his  frame  began  to  waste,  and 
his  great  dark  eyes  grew  pale 
with  it. 


CHAFTKB  VII. — THE  LEGEKI)   OF  THE  ASTROLOGER. 


Artemise,  and  all  around  the 
prince,  had  been  alarmed  of  late  by 
many  little  symptoms.  He  always 
had  been  rashly  given  to  take  no 


heed  of  his  food  or  clothes ;  but  now 
he  went  beyond  all  that)  and  would 
have  no  one  take  heed  for  him,  or 
dare  to  speak  of  the  matter  much. 
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Hence,  without  listening  to  any 
nonsense,  all  the  women  were  sure 
of  one  thing — ^the  prince  whs  wear- 
ing himself  away. 

The  country  people  who  knew 
him,  and  loved  him  with  a  little 
mystery,  said  that  it  was  no  wonder 
he  should  worry  himself,  for  being 
so  long  away  from  home,  in  manners, 
and  in  places  also.  ''  Sure  it  must 
be  a  trial  for  him ;  out  aU  night  in 
the  damp  and  fog ;  and  he  no  sense 
of  breeches ! " 

There  was  much  of  truth  in  this, 
no  doubt,  as  well  as  much  outside 
it  Yet  none  of  them  could  enter 
into  his  peculiar  state  of  mind.  So 
that  he  often  reproached  himself 
for  haying  been  rude,  but  could  not 
help  it.  Every  one  made  allowance 
for  him,  as  Englishmen  do  for  a 
foreigner,  as  being  of  a  somewhat 
lower  order,  in  many  ways,  in  crea- 
tion. Yet  with  a  mixture  of  mind 
about  it,  they  admired  him  more 
and  more. 

The  largeness  of  his  nature  still 
was  very  conspicuous  in  this, — ^he 
never  brought  his  telescope  to  bear 
on  his  own  planet.  His  heart  was 
reaching  so  far  forward  into  future 
ages,  that  he  strove  to  follow  down- 
wards nine  or  ten  entails  of  stars. 
To  know  what  was  to  become  of  all 
that  were  to  be  descended  £rom  him; 
a  highly  interesting,  but  also  a 
deeply  exhausting  question.  This 
perpetual  effort  told  very  hard  upon 
his  constitution,  for  nothing  less 
than  fatal  worry  could  have  so  im- 
paired his  native  grace  and  lofty 
courtesy. 

Yet  before  his  sudden  end,  a 
softer  and  more  genial  star  was  cul- 
minant one  evening.  When  one's 
time  comes  to  be  certain — ^whether 
by  earthly  senses,  or  by  influence  of 
heaven  —  of  the  buoyant  balance 
turning,  and  the  slender  span  out- 
spun,  tender  thinkings,  and  kind 
wishes,  come  to  the  good  side  of 
us.     Through  this  power,  the  petty 


troubles,  and  the  crooked  views  of 
life,  and  the  ambition  to  make  others 
better  than  we  care  to  be,  and  every 
other  little  turn  of  wholesome  self- 
deception — ^these  drop  off,  and  leave 
us  sinking  into  a  sense  of  having 
livec^  and  made  a  humble  thing 
of  it. 

Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  upon 
the  18th  day  of  Jime  in  the  year 
1611,  Prince  Agasicles  came  home 
rather  hot,  and  very  tired,  and  fain 
for  a  little  sleep,  if  such  there  were, 
to  wear  out  weariness.  But  still  he 
had  heavy  work  left  for  that  night ; 
as  a  mighty  comet  had  lately  ap- 
peared, and  scared  the  earth  abund- 
antly I  7^^  i^ow  ^®  ^^^  two  OT  t^'*® 
hours  to  spare,  and  they  might  as 

well  be  happy  ones.  Tlierefore  \e 
sent  for  his  daughter  to  come,  and 
see  to  his  food  and  such  like,  and 
then  to  sit  with  him  some  few 
minutes,  and  to  watch  the  sunset 

Artemise,  still  young  and  lovely, 
knew  of  course,  from  Eastern  wis- 
dom, that  woman's  right  is  to  do  no 
wrong.  So  that  she  came  at  once 
when  called,  and  felt  as  a  mother 
ought  to  feel,  that  she  multiplied 
her  obedience  vastly,  by  bringing 
all  her  children.  Being  in  a  soft 
state  of  mind,  the  old  man  was  glad 
to  see  them  all,  and  let  them  play 
with  him  as  freely  as  childhood's 
awe  of  white  hair  allowed.  Then 
he  laid  his  hand  upon  Boger,  the 
heir  of  the  house,  and  blessed  him 
on  his  way  to  bed ;  and  after  that 
he  had  his  supper,  waited  on  by 
Artemise,  who  was  very  grateful  for 
his  kindness  to  her  children.  So 
that  she  brought  him  the  right 
thing,  exactly  at  the  right  moment, 
without  overcrowding  him;  and 
then  she  poured  him  sparkling  wine, 
and  comforted  his  weary  feet,  and 
gave  him  a  delicious  pipe  of  Persian 
meconopsis  (free  from  the  bane  of 
opium,  yet  more  dreamy  than  to- 
bacco). Also  she  sprinkled  round 
him  delicate  attar  of  the  Vervain 
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(spnghtlierand  lees  oppressive  than 
the  scent  of  roses),  until  his  white 
heaid  ceased  to  flutter,  and  the 
strong  lines  of  his  &ee  relaxed  into 
soft  drowHiueas. 

Observing  thence  the  proper  time, 
▼hen  sweet  sleep  was  encroaching, 
and  haste,  and  heat,  and  sadden 
temper  were  as  &r  away  as  can  be 
fiom  a  man  of  Eastern  blood,  Arte- 
in2se,hiB  daughter,  touched  him  with 
the  smile  which  he  used  to  love, 
when  she  was  two  years  old  and  up- 
ward ;  and  his  thoughts  without  his 
knowledge  flew  back  to  her  mother. 

''Father  to  me,  father  dearest," 
she  was  whispering  to  him,  in  the 
native  tongue  which  charms  the  old, 
as  having  lulled  their  cradles ;  *^  fa- 
ther to  me,  tell  what  trouble  has 
together  &ilen  on  you  in  this  cold 
and  foreign  land." 

Melody  enough  was  sW  remain- 
ing, in  tiie  most  melodious  of  aU 
mortal  languages,  for  a  child  to  move 
a  father  into  softer  memories,  at  the 
sound  of  ancient  music  thus  revived, 
and  left  to  dweU. 

*'  Child  of  my  breast,"  the  prince 
replied,  in  the  very  best  modem  Hel- 
lenic, *'  a  strong  desire  to  sleep  again 
hath  overcome  mine  intellect." 

**  Thus  is  it  the  more  suited,  fa- 
ther,for  discourse  with  such  as  mine. 
Let  your  little  one  share  the  troubles 
of  paternal  wisdom." 

Suasion  more  than  this  was  need- 
ed, and  at  every  stage  forthcoming, 
mote  skilfully  than  English  words 
or  even  looks  could  render,  ere  ever 
the  paternal  wisdom  might  be  coaxed 
to  unfold  itself;  and  even  so  it 
was  not  disposed  to  be  altogether 
explicit. 

''Aak  me  no  more,"  he  said  at 
last ;  **  enough  that  I  foresee  great 
troubles  overhanging  thissad  house." 

*'  Oh  father,  when,  and  how,  and 
what  1  How  shall  we  get  over  them, 
and  why  should  we  encounter  them  1 
And  will  my  husband  or  my  chil- 
dren  ^" 


The  prince  put  up  one  finger,  as 
if  to  say,  "  ask  one  thing  at  a  time," 
the  while  he  ceased  not  to  revolve 
many  and  sad  counsels  in  his  vener- 
able head,  and  in  his  gaze  deep  pity 
mingled  with  a  fotheor's  pride  and 
love.  Then  he  spoke  three  words 
in  a  language  which  she  did  not 
comprehend,  but  retained  their 
sound,  and  learned  before  her  death 
that  they  meant  this — "  Knowledge 
of  trouble  trebles  it." 

"Now,  best-loved  father,"  she 
exclaimed,  perceiving  that  his  face 
was  set  to  tell  her  very  little,  "  be- 
hold how  many  helpless  ones  depend 
upon  my  knowledge  of  the  evils  I 
must  shield  them  from.  It  is — ^nay, 
by  your  eyes — it  is  the  little  daugh- 
ter whom  you  always  cherished  with 
such  love  and  care,  who  now  is  the 
cause  of  a  mind  perplexed,  as  often 
she  has  been  to  you.  Father,  let  not 
our  affairs  lay  such  burden  on  your 
mind,  but  spread  them  out  and 
lighten  it.  Often,  as  our  saying 
hath  it,  oftentimes  the  ear  of  foUy  is 
the  purse  for  wisdom's  gems." 

"  I  hesitate  not,  I  doubt  no  longer. 
I  do  not  divide  my  mind  in  twain. 
The  wisdom  of  them  that  come  after 
me  carries  off  and  transcends  mine 
own,  as  a  mountain  doth  a  half-peck 
basket.  Wherefore,  my  daughter 
Artemise,  wife  of  the  noble  English- 
man with  whom  she  ran  away  from 
Caria,  and  mother  of  my  five  grand- 
children, she  is  worthy  to  know  all 
that  I  have  learned  from  heaven; 
ay,  and  she  shall  know  it  alL" 

"  Father  to  me  dearest,  yes  !  Oh 
how  noble  and  good  of  you  ! " 

"  She  shall  know  all,"  continued 
the  prince,  with  a  gaze  of  ingenuous 
confidence,  and  counting  on  his 
fingers  slowly ;  "  it  may  be  sooner,  or 
it  may  be  later ;  however,  I  think 
one  may  safely  promise  a  brilliant 
knowledge  of  everything  in  five 
years  after  we  have  completed  the 
second  century  from  this  day.  But 
now  the  great  comet  is  wi^iting  for 
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me.  Let  me  have  my  boots  again. 
Uncouth,  barbaronBy  filightfal  things ! 
Bat  in  such  a  country  needfuL" 

His  daughter  obeyed  without  a 
word,  and  hid  her  disappointment. 
"  It  is  only  to  wait  till  to-morrow," 
she  thought,  "  and  then  to  fill  him 
a  larger  pipe,  and  coax  him  a  little 
more  perhaps,  and  poui  him  more 
wine  of  Burgundy." 

To-morrow  nevei  came  for  him, 


except  in  the  way  the  stars  come. 
In  the  morning  he  was  missed,  and 
sought  for,  and  found  dead  and  cold 
at  the  end  of  his  longest  telescope. 
In  Chanctonbury  Eing  he  died,  and 
must  have  known,  for  at  least  a  mo- 
ment, that  his  death  was  over  him ; 
for  among  the  stars  of  his  jotting- 
chart  was  traced,  in  trembling  char- 
coal, "Sepeli,  ubi  cocidi" — "^^Bury 
me  where  I  have  fallen." 


CHAPTER  Yin. 


Alice  Lorraine,  with  no  small  ex- 
citement, heard  £n>m  her  father's  lips 
this  story  of  their  common  ancestor. 
Part  of  it  was  already  known  to  her, 
through  traditions  of  the  country; 
but  this  was  the  first  time  the  whole 
had  been  put  into  a  connected  nar- 
rative. She  wondered,  also,  what  her 
father's  reason  could  be  for  thus  re- 
counting to  her  this  piece  of  family 
history,  which  had  never  been  (as 
she  felt  quite  sure)  confided  to  her 
brother  Hilary ;  and,  like  a  young 
girl,  she  was  saying  to  herself  as  he 
went  on — ''Shall  I  ever  be  fit  to 
compare  with  that  lovely  Artemise, 
my  ever-so-long-back  grandmother, 
as  the  village  people  call  it?  and 
will  that  fine  old  astrologer  see  that 
the  stars  do  their  duty  to  us  ?  and 
was  the  great  comet  that  killed  him 
the  one  that  firightens  me  every 
night  so?  and  why  did  he  make 
such  a  point  of  dying  without  ex- 
plaining anything?" 

However,  what  she  asked  her  fa- 
ther was  a  difierent  question  from 
all  these. 

"  Oh  papa,  how  kind  of  you  to 
tell  me  all  that  story!  But  what 
became  of  Artemise  —  'Lady  Lor- 
raine' I  suppose  she  was?" 

"  No,  my  dear ;  '  Mistress  Lor- 
raine,' or  'Madame  Lorraine'  per- 
haps they  called  her.  The  old  earl- 
dom had  long  been  lost,  and  Roger, 
her  son,  who  fell  at  Naseby,  was  the 


first  baronet  of  our  family.  But  as 
for  Artemise  herself — ^the  daughter 
of  the  astrologer,  and  wife  of  Hilary 
Lorraine,  she  died  at  the  birth  of 
her  next  infant,  within  a  twelve- 
month after  her  &ther ;  and  then  it 
was  known  why  he  had  been  so  re- 
luctant to  tell  her  anything." 

"  Oh  I  am  so  sorry  for  her !  Then 
she  is  that  beautiful  creature  hang- 
ing third  £x)m  the  door  in  the  gal- 
lery, with  ruches  beautifully  picked 
out  and  glossy,  and  wondeiriPul  gold 
lace  on  her  head,  and  long  hair,  and 
lovely  emeralds  hanging  down  as  if 
they  were  nothing." 

"  Yes,"  said  Sir  Eoland,  smiling 
at  his  daughter's  style  of  description, 
"  that  of  course  is  the  lady ;  and  the 
portrait  is  clearly  a  likeness.  At  one 
time  we  thought  of  naming  you  after 
her — '  Artemise  Lorraine' — ^for  your 
nurse  discovered  that  you  were  like 
her  at  the  mature  age  of  three 
days." 

"  Oh  papa,  how  I  wish  you  had ! 
It  would  have  sounded  so  much 
nicer,  and  so  beautifully  romantic." 

"  Just  so,  my  child ;  and  there- 
fore, in  these  matter-of-fact  times,  so 
delicioualy absurd.  Moreover,  I  hope 
that  you  will  not  be  like  her,  either 
in  running  away  from  your  father, 
or  in  any  other  way — except  her 
kindness  and  faithfulness." 

He  was  going  to  say,  "in  her 
early  death;"  but  a  sudden  touch 
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of  our  natural  supeistition  stopped 

"Papa,  how  daie  you  speak  as  if 
any  one  eyer,  in  all  the  world,  could 
be  fit  to  compare  with  you  1  But 
now  you  must  tell  me  one  little 
thing — ^why  have  you  chosen  this 
Teiy  day,  which  ought  to  be  such  a 
happy  one,  for  telling  me  so  sad  a 
tale,  that  a  little  more  would  have 
made  me  cryT' 

"  The  reason,  my  Lallie,  is  simple 
enough.  This  happens  to  be  the 
very  day  when  the  two  hundred 
years  are  over ;  and  the  astrologer's 
will,  or  whatever  the  document  is, 
may  now  be  opened." 

''His  will,  papa !  Did  he  leaye  a 
villf  And  none  of  us  eyer  heard 
of  it!" 

''My  dear,  your  acquaintance  vnth 
his  character  is,  perhaps,  not  exhaus- 
tive. He  may  haye  left  many  vrills 
without  wiahmg  to  have  them  pub- 
lished ;  at  any  rate  you  shall  haye 
the  chance,  before  it  grows  dark,  to 
see  what  there  is." 

"Mel  or  I — ^whicheyer  is  rightl 
— ^me,  or  I,  to  do  such  a  thing !  Papa, 
when  I  was  six  years  old  I  could 
stand  on  my  head ;  but  now  I  have 
lost  the  art^  alas ! " 

"Now,  Alice,  do  try  to  be  sensible, 
if  you  eyer  had  such  an  opening. 
You  know  that  I  do  not  yery  often 
act  rashly ;  but  you  will  make  me 
think  I  haye  done  so  now,  unless  you 
behave  most  steadily." 

"  Papa,  I  am  steadiness  itself ;  but 
you  must  make  allowance  for  a  little 
upset  at  the  marvels  heaped  upon 
me." 

"  My  dear  child,  there  are  no  mar- 
vels ;  or,  at  any  rate,  none  for  you 
to  know.  AU  you  haye  to  do  is  to 
go,  and  to  fetch  a  certain  document 
Whether  you  know  any  more  about 
it  is  a  question  for  me  to  consider." 

"Oh  papa — to  raise  me  up  so, 
and  to  cast  me  down  like  that !  And 
I  was  giying  you  credit  for  having 
trusted  me  so  entirely !    And  yery 
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likely  you  would  not  eyen  have  sent 
me  for  this  document,  if  you  had 
your  own  way  about  it." 

"Alice,"  Sir  Eoland  answered, 
smiling  at  her  knowledge  of  him, 
"  you  happen  to  be  particularly  right 
in  that  coigecture.  I  should  never 
haye  thought  of  sending  you  to  a 
lonely  and  forsaken  place  if  I  were 
allowed  to  send  any  one  eke,  or  to  go 
myself.  And  I  have  not  been  happy 
at  thinking  about  it  ever  since  the 
morning." 

"  My  father,  do  you  think  that  I 
could  help  rejoicing  in  such  a  job  f 
It  is  the  very  thing  to  suit  me. 
Where  are  the  keys,  papa?  Do  be 
quick." 

"I  haye.  no  intention,  my  dear 
child,  of  hurrying  either  you  or  my- 
self. There  is  plenty  of  time  to  think 
of  all  things.  The  sun  has  not  set, 
and  that  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
little  things  we  have  to  look  to." 

"  Oh  how  yery  delightful,  papa  ! 
That  makes  it  so  much  more  beauti- 
ful And  it  is  the  astrologer^s  room, 
of  course." 

"  My  dear,  it  strikes  me  that  you 
look  rather  pale,  in  the  midst  of  all 
your  transports.  !N'ow,  don't  go  if 
you  are  at  all  afraid." 

"  Afraid,  papa !  Now  jrou  want 
to  provoke  me.  You  quite  forget 
both  my  age,  it  appears,  and  tiie 
family  I  belong  to." 

"  My  pet,  you  never  allow  us  to 
be  yery  long  forgetful  of  either  of 
those  great  &cts ;  but  I  trust  I  haye 
borne  them  both  duly  in  mind,  and 
I  fear  that  I  should  even  enhance, 
most  needlessly,  your  self-esteem,  if 
I  were  to  read  you  the  directions 
which  I  now  am  following.  For, 
strangely  enough,  they  do  contain 
predictions  as  to  your  character  such 
as  we  cannot  yet  perceive  (much 
as  we  love  you)  to  haye  come  to 
pass." 

"  Oh,  but  who  are  the  'we,'  papa  1 
If  eyerybody  knows  it — even  grand- 
mamma, for  instance — ^what  pleasure 
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can  I  hope  to  find  in  ever  having 
been  predicted)" 

''You  may  enjoy  that  pleasure, 
Alice,  as  ezclusiyely  as  you  please. 
Even  your  grandmother  knows  no- 
thing of  the  matter  we  have  now 
in  hand ;  or  else— at  least  I  should 
say  perhaps  that^  if  it  were  other- 
wise  ** 

"  She  would  have  been  down  here, 
of  course,  papa,  and  have  marched 
up  to  the  room  herself;  but,  if  the 
whole  thing  belongs  to  one's  self, 
nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than 
to  have  been  predicted,  especially  in 
glowing  terms  such  as  I  beg  you  now, 
papa,  to  read  in  glowing  tones  to  me." 

"  Alice,  I  do  not  like  that  style  of 
— what  shall  I  call  it  f— on  your  part. 
Persiflage,  I  believe,  is  the  word; 
and  I  am  glad  that  there  is  no  Eng- 
lish one.  It  is  never  graceful  in  any 
woman,  still  less  in  a  young  girl  like 
you.  Hilary  brought  it  horn  Oxford 
first ;  and  perhaps  he  thought  it  ex- 
cellent I^y  it  aside  now,  once  and 
for  all.  It  hopes  to  seem  a  clever 
thing,  and  it  does  not  even  succeed 
in  that." 

At  these  severe  words,  spoken 
with  a  decided  attempt  at  severity, 
Alice  fell  back,  and  could  only  drop 
her  eyes  and  wonder  what  could 
have  made  her  father  so  cross  upon 
his  birthday.  But,  after  the  smart 
of  the  moment,  she  b^gan  to  acknow- 
ledge to  hersdf  that  her  father  was 
right,  and  she  was  wrong.  This 
flippant  style  was  foreign  to  her, 
and  its  charms  must  be  foregona 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  father  dear," 
she  said,  looking  softly  up  at  him ; 
'^  I  know  that  I  am  not  dever,  and 
I  never  meant  to  seem  so." 

"Quiteright,  Alice;  never  attempt 
to  do  anything  impossible."  Saying 
this  to  her,  Sir  Eoland  said  to  him- 
self that,  after  all,  he  should  like  to 
know  very  much  where  to  find  any 
girl  half  so  clever  as  Lallie,  or  any 
girl  even  a  quarter  so  good,  and  so 
loving,  and  so  beautiful 


"  The  sun  is  almost  gone  behind 
the  curve  of  the  hiU,  and  the  scrubby 
beech,  and  the  nick  cut  in  the  gorse- 
bush.  Alice,  you  know  we  only  see 
it  for  just  the  Midsummer  week 
like  that" 

Alice  came,  with  her  eyes  already 
quit  of  every  trace  of  tears ;  with 
vanity  and  all  petty  feelings  melting 
into  larger  thought  The  beauty  of 
the  world  Would  often  come  around 
and  overcome  her,  so  that  she  felt 
nothing  else. 

''The  sun  must  always  be  the 
same,"  Sir  Eoland  said,  rather  doubt- 
fully, after  waiting  for  Alice  to  begin. 
<<^o  doubt  he  must  always  be  the 
same  ;  but  still  the  great  Herschel 
seems  to  think  that  even  the  sun  is 
changing.  K  he  is  fed  by  comets 
(as  our  old  astronomers  used  to  say), 
he  ought  to  be  doing  very  well  just 
now.  Alice,  the  sun  is  above  ground 
still,  for  people  on  the  hiU-top,  and 
there  is  the  comet  already  kind- 
ling!" 

''  Of  course  he  is,  papa ;  he  never 
waits  for  the  sun's  convenience.  But 
I  must  not  say  that — ^I  forgot  There 
would  be  no  English  name  for  it — 
would  there  now,  papal" 

"  You  little  tyrant,  what  troubles  I 
would  inflict  upon  you  if  I  studied 
the  stars  !  But  I  scarcely  know  the 
belt  of  Orion  from  the  Korthem 
Crown.  Astronomy  does  not  appear 
to  have  takendeep  root  in  our  family  j 
but  look,  there  is  part  of  the  sun  again 
emeiging  under  Chancton !  In  five 
minutes  more  he  will  be  quite  gone  ; 
now  ia  the  time  for  me  to  read  these 
queer  directions,  which  contain  so 
poetical  an  account  of  you." 

Alice,  warned  by  his  former  words, 
and  reduced  to  proper  humility,  did 
not  speak  while  her  father  opened 
the  small  strip  of  parchment^  at 
which  she  had  so  long  been  peep- 
ing curiously. 

''  It  is  written  in  Latin,"  Sir  Bo- 
land  said,  '*  and  has  been  handed 
from  father  to  son  unsealed,  and  as 
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you  see  it,  from  the  time  of  the 
prince  till  our  time." 

'^  May  I  see  it,  papal  What  a 
veiy  dear  hand !  but  yon  must  trans- 
late it  for  me." 

**Then  here  it  is  :  — *To  the  fa- 
ther  and  master  of  the  family  of  Lor- 
laine,  whoever  shall  be  in  the  year, 
aocoiding  to  Christian  compntationi 
1 81 1,  A^BsidesSyennesiSytheCarian, 
bids  haiL  Do  thou,  on  the  18th  day 
of  JnnOy  when  the  sun  has  well  de- 
scended, or  departed' — deeeeaeriiy 
the  word  is  —  *  send  thy  eldest 
danghter,  without  any  companion, 
to  tile  astronomer^s  eeBnactUum' — 
why,  he  never  ate  sapper,  the  poor 
old  fellow,  unless  it  was  the  one  he 
died  of — *  and  there  let  her  search 
in  a  doeet  or  cupboard '-— tn  eeoesm 
tnuri,  the  words  are,  as  fiir  as  I  can 
make  out  —  *  and  she  will  find  a 
small  document,  which  to  me  has 
been  in  great  price.  There  will  also 
be  something  else,  to  be  treated  ^vy) 
re  naia' — that  means  according  to 
circumstanees — 'and  according  to 
the  orders  in  the  document  aforesaid. 
The  viigin  will  be  brave,  and  beau- 
tiful, r^y  to  give  herself  for  the 
bouse,  and  of  swiftly-growing  pru- 
dence. If  there  be  no  such  virgin 
then  the.  need  for  her  will  not  have 
srisen.  It  is  necessary  that  no  young 
man  should  go,  and  my  document 
most  lie  hidden  for  another  century. 
It  is  not  possible  that  any  one  of 
uncertain  skill  should  be  certain. 


But  there  ought  to  be  a  great  comet 
also  burning  in  the  sky,  of  the  same 
complexion  as  the  one  that  makes 
my  calculations  doubtful.  Fare- 
well, whosoever  thou  shalt  be,  from 
me  descended,  and  obey  me.' " 

"Papa,!  declare, it  quite  frightens 
me.  How  could  he  luEtve  predicted 
me,  for  instance,  and  this  great 
comet,  and  even  you  f " 

"Ilien  you  tlunk  that  you  an- 
swer to  your  description !  My  dar- 
ling, I  do  believe  that  you  do.  But 
you  never  shall '  give  yourself  for 
the  house,'  or  for  fifty  thousand 
houses.  Kow,  will  you  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  strange  afifair ; 
or  will  you  notf  Much  rather 
would  I  hear  you  say  that  you  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and 
that  the  old  man's  book  may  sleep 
for  at  least  another  century." 

"Now,  papa,  you  know  how 
much  you  would  be  disappointed 
in  me.  And  do  you  think  that  I 
could  have  any  seH-respect  remain- 
ing) And  beside  all  that,  how 
could  I  hope  to  sleep  in  my  bed 
with  all  those  secrets  ever  dangling 
over  me  ? " 

'  "That  last  is  a  very  important 
point.  With  your  excitable  natuidb 
you  had  better  go  always  through  a 
thing.  It  was  the  same  with  your 
dear  mother.  Here  are  the  keys,  my 
daughter.  I  really  feel  ashamed  to 
dwdl  so  long  on  a  mere  supersti- 
tion." 
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THE    TWO     SPERAN8KT. 


C0XCLU8I0N. — ^ELIZABETH. 


Elizaybta  Michailoyna  Sper- 
AN8KT  was  now  a  wife;  in  1824 
she  also  became  a  mother,  and  we 
pat  the  fact  down  here  at  once,  be- 
canse  it  is  one  which  coloured  her 
whole  future  personal  life,  and  one 
which,  long  after  her  &ther  had  gone 
to  his  rest,  must  have  explained  to  her 
the  full  sanctity  of  the  tie  which  had 
existed  between  him  and  herself. 
We  have  seen  that  their  intercourse, 
tender  and  united  as  it  was,  had 
not  been  positively  without  a  cloud. 
But  Elizabeth  had  married  to  please 
him,  and  after  the  birth  of  her  son. 
Count  Michael  Speransky  paid  her 
his  first  visit  in  her  home  in  the 
provinces.  Much  was  said,  but 
much  more  must  have  been  then  left 
unsaid  between  them,  while  both 
hearts  ached,  and  while  Speransky 
saw  with  pain  that  the  presentiment 
was  justified  which  had  once  made 
him  say  that  ''no  one  who  had 
loyed  him  had  ever  remained  hap- 
py." It  is  curious  that  the  reasons 
should  have  escaped  his  perspicacity 
when  he  first  urged  on  this  mar- 
riage. M.  Bagrdeff's  solemn  preten- 
sions, his  vacuity  of  mind,  and  his 
general  nullity  as  a  companion,  had 
an  effect  on  Elizabeth's  happiness 
which  endless  games  of  cards  could 
not  be  supposed  to  counteract  1  and 
it  was  now  Speransky's  business  to 
try  to  ameliorate  her  lot  M.  Bag- 
r&ff  was,  through  his  interest,  ele- 
vated to  the  dignity  of  senator,  then 
called  to  St  Petersburg,  and  made 
Governor  of  the  Bank.  It  was  a  bad 
appointment  for  the  Bank,  which, 
owing  to  his  stupidity,  was  presently 
robbed  of  many  millions  of  roubles 
by  some  light-fingered  subordinates; 
but  it  was  good  for  Elizabeth,  ad  her 
home  was  now  fixed  in  the  capital 

She  was  again  her  father's  com- 


panion ;  their  house  was  open  to 
men  of  letters^  and  a  brilliant  so- 
ciety soon  grouped  itself  around 
them.  The  historian  Earamsine 
was  there,  a  man  fitted  by  his  culti- 
vation, his  humanity,  and  his  quasi- 
libend  ideas,  to  be  the  historiogra- 
pher of  Alexander  the  Blessed ; 
Pouchkine  came  there  also  with 
his  beautiful  wife,  and  Adam 
Michievicz  the  Pole,  whose  muse 
was  made  vocal  by  the  long  sor- 
rows of  his  country.  There  was 
also  Bruloff  the  painter ;  Gogol  the 
satirist,  whose  comedies  rendered 
him  the  Kotzebue  of  Bussian  official 
life;  and  Zoukovsky  the  poet 
The  general  circle  was  lettered,  ele 
gant,  and  decorated.  The  peace 
of  Vienna  had  restored  its  principal 
members  to  affluence— laurels  had 
been  reaped;  and  if  some  years  ago 
Count  Bostopchine  had  been  con- 
strained to  set  fire  to  their ''  Mother 
Moscow^^  she,  like  the  rest  of  the 
country,  had  proved  herself  able  to 
rise,  pho&nix-Uke,  from  her  ashes. 

But  the  Great  War  had  had  an- 
other effect  upon  society,  and  its 
smooth-flowing  waters  covered  some 
very  ugly  political  secrets.  The 
young  men  who  had  been  to  France 
had  imbibed  with  enthusiasm  the 
new  ideas.  The  leaven  of  romanti- 
cism and  of  liberalism  was  at  work 
in  them;  and  when  their  term  of 
residence  in  France  was  past,  many 
officers  of  the  noble  guard  returned 
to  Eussia,  only  too  full  of  the 
new  ideas,  determined  to  intro- 
duce a  constitution,  and  to  give 
to  Russia  the  benefits  (albeit  ques- 
tionable enough  in  some  respects) 
of  their  own  French  experience. 
Secret  societies  had  sprung  up, 
Freemasons'  lodges,  unions  of  the 
"  Public  Weal,"  of  "  mtional  Pro- 
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sperity,"  of  the   "United  Sclavon- 
ians,"  with  others  rejoicing  in  such 
ominous    names    as    the    "Polish 
Patriots,"  and  the  "Eeapers."     In 
NoTomher  1825,  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander died  at  Taganrog,  and  an  oath 
of  allegiance  was  then  taken  all  over 
the  kingdom  to  his  eldest  hrother 
Constantine  Pavloyitch.      It    was 
not   the   less  well  known    in    St 
Petersburg  that  the  sceptre  of  em- 
pire was  not  destined  for  this,  the 
eldest  of  the  Grand  Dukes,  but  for 
Nicholas,  the  greatest  and  ablest 
prince  of  the  Eomanoff  dynasty. 
Constantine    had    abdicated,    and 
though  the  use  made  of  .his  name 
by  these  conspirators    may    have 
made  him  later  an  object  of  suspi- 
cion to  his  brother,  Nicholas,  in 
Xovember  1825,  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  good  faith  in  which  the 
formal  abdication  had  been  made. 
The    eccentric   Grand    Duke    had 
been  wont  to  say  that  the  crown 
would  never  suit  him ;  that,  as  the 
nation  had  only  allowed  his  father 
to  liye  for  three  years,  they  would 
certainly  not  endure  his  rule  for 
three  months;  and  that,  as  he  pre- 
ferred to  preserve  his  life,  he  meant 
to  abide  by  his  resolution  of  never 
reigning  in  Bussia.     That  he  was 
now  put  forward  by  the  Dekabrists 
was  owing  to  his  peculiar  incapa- 
city only :  it  was  such  that  they 
hoped  to  have"  him  first    as    the 
tool  and  afterwards  as  the  victim 
of  their  projects :  and   moreover, 
his    seniority  was  a  powerful  en- 
gine   in  their  hands  for  prevent- 
ing the  accession  of  the  too  capa- 
ble   Nicholas.      On    the    morning 
of   the    14th   December,   Madame 
Speransky  -  Bagr^fi'  drove  out  in 
her    sledge,   but  on  reaching    the 
Adniiralty  Square,  she  found  a  great 
crowd  assembled  there ;  her  horses' 
heads  were  turned  by  two  friends ; 
and  by  the  time  that  she  reached  her 
house  a  rattle  of  musketry  was  au- 


dible, and  the  rebellion  had  become 
an  undeniable  fact.  The  army  had 
revolted.  The  ringleaders  were 
leavened  through  with  the  liberal 
ideas  of  which  we  have  spoken ; 
but  they  had  appealed  to  the  soldiers 
in  the  name  of  legitimacy;  and 
persuaded  as  these  were  that  Con- 
stantine was  being  robbed  of  his 
birthright,  regiment  after  regiment 
had  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to 
Nicholas.  While  Elizabeth  hur- 
ried home,  her  father  had  to  gallop 
to  the  scene  of  action,  where,  con- 
fronting his  revolted  legions,  stood 
theirnew,  terrible,  and  Jove^like  Tzar. 

By  three  o'clock  that  short  De- 
cember day  was  drawing  to  its  close 
— ^the  darkness  was  approaching; 
stiU  in  the  great  Square,  and  on  tibe 
Isaac  Bridge,  the  insurgents  made 
good  their  stand.  Not  that  they 
were  undismayed.  Prince  Serge 
Troubetzkoi,  who  was  to  have  head- 
ed them,  was  absent;  and  Obolensky, 
who  replaced  him,  was  neither  a 
warrior  nor  a  strategist.  Two  Met- 
ropolitans in  full  canonicals  had 
already  implored  them  to  lay  down 
their  arms ;  shots  had  been  fired,  and 
Miloradovich  and  Stiirler  had  fallen 
on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other. 
At  this  moment  Count  Toll  * 
galloped  up  to  the  Emperor,  and  said 
to  hun,  ''Sire,  command  that  the 
place  be  swept  by  cannon,  or  resign 
your  throne."  The  guns  were  fired ; 
and  when  the  day  was  done,  Nicho- 
las returned  to  his  palace,  and  to 
a  trembling  wife,  and  to  a  boy  of 
seven  years  old,  whom  he  could 
now  first  greet  as  the  Tzar^vitch 
of  all  the  Bussias.  The  revolt 
was  queUed ; — ^then  came  the  trial, 
the  sentence,  tfnd  the  execution  of 
the  conspirators. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  was  the 
name  of  Prince  Serge  Troubetzkoi, 
of  the  Preobrashensky  regiment 
of  Body- Guards;  but  it  included 
other  officers  of  the  Guards,  privy 


Afterwards  head  of  the  police. 
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coancillois/ secretaries,  and  membeos  demned Speiansky, 

of  nearly  all  the  noblest  familifls  of  to  whom  no  one  can  deny  many 
Enseia  and  Lithuania.  Now  comes  other  qnalities,  did  not  possess  that 
the  question,  What  knowledge,  if  of  courage:  in  defending  me  he 
any,  had  Speransky  of  all  this  mis-  feared  to  seem  to  defend  some  lib- 
chief  t  On  the  night  of  the  13th  eral  principles ;  and  what  frighten- 
December,  through  what  one  of  his  ed  him  most  was  the  fsict  that,  in 
biographers  calls  a  ^faicUUS  d^lor-  the  eyes  of  many  persons,  he  was 
a&^"seyeral  of  the  conspirators  weie  already  suspected  of  entertaining 
dining  in  his  daughter's  house.  But  them." 

it  is  still  more  remarkable  that  in  After  readingtheaboTey  it  is  difficult 
the  original  plan  drawn  up  by  the  not  to  say  to  one's  sel^  that  if  Ma- 
conspirators  in  Prince  Obolensky's  demoiseUe  Speransky  had  once  been 
house,  and  on  no  more  remote  a  day  ready  to  act  the  pretty  part  of  ^  Eliza- 
than  the  1 2th  December,  Speransky  beth,  the  exile  of  Siberia,"  her  father 
was  named  by  them  as  a  member  of  showed  on  thisoccasion  bis  fitness  for 
the  provisional  goyemment  which  the  less  elevated  9^  of  the  celebrated 
they  intended  to  establish.  Admiral  ^*  Yicar  of  Bray."  The  explanation 
Mordvinof  was  to  have  been  asso-  of  the  situation  seems  to  be  this : 
dated  with  bJTn,  Speransky,  the  priest's  son,  had  start- 

This  fact  rests  on  the  evidence  of  ed  in  life  as  a  theoretical  but  ambiti- 

a  miUtary  man  present  at  the  ar-  ous  Liberal.  Between  such  theories, 

rangement.*  fostered  by  the  philanthropy  of  a 

Now  we  may  imagine,  and  it  is  Tzar,  and  the  secret  practices  of  a 
possible  to  do  so,  that  Speransky  conspiracy,  whose  endis  were  clearly 
knew  nothing  of  this  flattering  but  revolutionary,  he  became  aware  of  a 
highly  dangerous  preference  for  him-  great  and  judicious  difference ;  and, 
sel^  and  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  moreover,  the  liberal  Tzar,  who  was 
honour  in  store  for  him  :  still  it  in-  wont  to  say  of  himself  that  he 
flicts  a  shock  on  the  mind  when  one  ^^was  a  happy  accident"  in  Kua- 
finds  him  taking  up  a  high  moral  sian  history,  was  dead.  The  Deka- 
and  political  attitude,  and  sitting  on  biiiists,  on  tiiieir  side,  had  heard  of  the 
the  tribunal  before  which  these  Dek-  fame  of  Speransky 's  early  theories,  of 
abrist  conspirators,  young  and  old,  his  disgrace,  and  of  his  banishments 
were  [arraigned.  ^Nicholas  Tourge-  JN'ay,  more — ^they  may  have  picked 
niefiP,  Confidential  Secretary  to  the  up  in  his  daughter's  salon  some  of 
Imperial  Council,  and  one  of  the  his  latest  sentiments,  such  as  "  my 
first  batch  of  thirty-one  victims  real  friends  are  the  poor  and  lowly, 
sentenced  to  be  beheaded,  thus  prisoners  and  exiles;"  and  they  may- 
comments  on  the  &ct :  **  One  of  have  been  led  to  reckon  on  his  help 
the  members  of  the  supreme  tri-  in  opposing  the  reactionary  role  of 
bunal  was  S^ransky,  said  to  be  Nicholas. 

the  cleverest   of    them  all.     This        Of  course  it  is  understood  that 

is  the  same  man  of  whom  I  have  the  conspirators  had  cherished  no  ab^ 

spoken  in  another  place.     He  be-  stract  feeling  of  devotion  to  Constan- 

came,  so  to  speak,  the  factotum  of  tine,  but  were  simply  determined  to 

the  trial ;  and  he  it  was  who  pre-  oppose  the  accession  of  the  younger 

sentedthe  final  report  to  the  £m-  man,  whowould  have  but  one  remedy 

peror,  in  which  his  Migesty  was  forLiberalsentiment8,andwhowould 

bagged  not    to    pardon  the    con-  set  himself  once  and  for  all  above  all 


♦  Kussian  Conspirators  in  Sibexia.    By  Baron  R .    Tranfilated  by  Evelyn  St 

'ohn  Mildmay. 
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laws,  ancient  or  recent.  But  Sper- 
azisky,  whatever  sympathy  he  might 
have  had  with  exiles,  had  had  too 
much  personal  experience  of  Siberia 
erer  to  pnt  himself  again  dans  cette 
gdiire.  Accordingly  he  sat  on  the 
supreme  tribunal,  saw  five  yonng 
lives  pay  the  penalty  of  rebellion, 
and  along  train  of  political  criminals, 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  in  all, 
wend  their  way  to  the  snowy  prison 
which  he  Imew  only  too  welL 
Among  them  was  his  own  secretary, 
a  lad  whom  the  Governor  had 
brooght  firom  Siberia  with  him,  and 
whom  he  had  since  treated  almost 
as  a  son,  Madame  Speransky-Bagr^ff 
petitioning  in  vain  for  his  pardon. 

In  the  eyes  of  Ihe  new  Tzar,  M. 
Speranskyat  any  rate  happily  con- 
trived to  appear  perfectly  innocent ; 
and  being  a  very  valuable  public 
servant,  he  continued  in  harness 
till  his  death — one  asks  one's  self, 
at  what  sacrifice  to  self-respect  or 
to  principled  since  the  policy  of 
l^icholas  was  eminently  antipa- 
thetic to  the  ideas  he  had  once 
entertained.  ''No  dreams,  gentle- 
men, no  dreams,"  the  new  Tzar  had 
said  to  the  Polish  nobles  whose 
heads  Alexander  had  filled  with  the 
semblance  of  a  constitution,  and 
with  visions  of  indulgence  for  their 
national  spirit  If  the  same  words 
were  not  precisely  addressed  to  the 
Buasian  Liberals,  the  same  idea  was 
often  conveyed  to  them  in  very  co- 
gent methods ;  and  such  dangerous 
topics  as  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  had  to  be  dropped  sine  die. 

The  old  Russian  party  was  now 
flattered  by  a  Tzar  who  desired  his 
nobility  to  speak  Russian,  who  pa- 
tronised the  national  dress,  and  who 
encouraged  a  good  deal  of  Philo- 
Sdavonic  literature  and  fashion, 
provided  always  these  were  kept 
free  of  Neology  and  of  Liberalism. 

Nicholas  loved  Russia:  he  believed 
in  himself  as  her  visible  head,  as  the 
fountain  of  honour,  and  as  the  dis- 
penser, not  of  justice,  but  of  favour. 


He  was  the  very  embodiment  of 
autocracy,  for  he  had  its  majesty, 
its  grace,  its  charms,  and  its  cap- 
rices. There  have  been  many  more 
tyrannical  sovereigns  in  Russia  than 
Nicholas  Pavlovitch,  but  there 
never  has  been  a  Tear  so  per- 
fectly arbitrary.  like  his  brother, 
the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  he  had  a 
passion  for  soldiering  in  all  its  de- 
tails, and  he  was  a  martinet  in  dis- 
cipline; but  he  sometimes  showed 
mercy,  and  he  took  pleasure  in 
doing  so,  because  such  clemency  is 
but  another  kind  of  power.  He 
acted  and  looked  his  part  as  no 
crowned  monarch  ever  has  done 
before  or  since ;  and  he  did  it  con- 
sciously, enjoying  the  effect  which 
he  produced  on  the  mind  of  the 
spectator.  "Have  you  no  fearl" 
he  once  asked  a  very  young  maid  of 
honour,  whom  he  found,  on  the  first 
morning  after  her  introduction  to 
her  duties  at  the  palace,  perched  upon 
a  window-sill,  and  reading  a  novel 
of  Mrs  Graskell's  aloud  to  a  laugh- 
ing companion,  who  seemed  to  eiijoy 
the  jokes  in  "  Cranford  "  as  much  as 
herself.  The  great  Tzar  expected  to 
have  made  more  impression  even  on 
two  young  girls  !  Some  such  jealous 
vanity  made  him  veiy  harsh  even  with 
women,  when  they  had  displeased 
him.  For  example,  he  abhon^  Ma- 
dame Swetchine,  on  account  of  her 
wandering  tastes  and  generally  West- 
em  habits  of  thought  A  still  more 
serious  crime  was  her  apostasy  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  when  she  became 
the  leader  of  a  faction  which  sent 
more  than  one  Russian  nobleman 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Order  of  Jesus. 
Madame  Speransky-Bagr^eff  found 
him  also  eminently  unfriendly 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  her 
career;  and  in  all  probability  the/a^ 
cdiU  dejylarahle  of  her  ill-selected 
dinner-party  of  the  13th  December 
was  never  forgiven  by  him. 

Once  that  period  of  intrigue,  dis- 
order, and  anxiety  was  outlived,  the 
literary  circle  which  surrounded  the 
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Minister's  daughter  was  ready  to 
become  as  briUiant  as  before ;  but 
Madame  Speransky-Bagr^eff's  bio- 
graphy now  becomes  in  great  part  that 
of  a  landowner  and  of  a  mother. 
Of  a  landowner,  because  her  father 
had  bought  for  her  an  estate  called 
Bowromka ;  and  because  the  welfare 
of  Bowromka  and  its  peasants,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  prices,  the  sale  of 
wood,  and  the  erection  of  model 
farms,  dispensaries,  and  schools, 
occupied  her  time  and  emptied  her 
purse.  M.  Bagrdeff  was  as  unfor- 
tunate as  a  landlord  as  he  had  been 
as  a  governor  of  the  Bank;  and  in 
all  these  capacities  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  sink  more  and  more  in  his 
wife's  esteem.  But  she  had  become 
the  mother  of  three  children.  Of 
these  the  youngest,  who  was  a  boy, 
only  lived  two  years ;  but  Michael, 
lier  first-bom,  fulfilled  all  the  promise 
of  his  youth ;  and  the  education 
of  her  only  daughter  already  caused 
her  many  hopes  and  fears,  while 
it  occupied  her  days.  For  them 
she  wrote  her  first  books,  tales  for 
children  and  short  plays;  while 
the  faraiichs  temper  of  Mademoi- 
selle Bagr6eff,  afterwards  Princess 
Cantacuzene,  is  probably  reflected 
in  '  Ir^ne,'  a  novel  on  the  benefits 
of  education,  which  only  saw  the 
light  in  1857,  and  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  Edgeworthian  of  all  the 
mother's  works. 

Of  M.  Bagr^ff  all  this  time  she 
saw  but  litde :  very  possibly  this 
arrangement  may  have  been  one 
which  had  met  with  the  consent 
of  both  parties :  but  none  the 
less  it  probably  had  its  share  in 
intensifying  the  peculiarities  of 
Mademoiselle  Bagr^eff's  character. 
Whether  caused  by  quarrels  about 
money,  by  incompatibility  of 
tastes  and  tempers,  or  by  still 
graver  wrongs,  the  mother's  es- 
trangement from  the  father  of  her 
children  was  now  complete — so  com- 
e  that  when  M.  Bagr^eff"  for  the 
•iime  announced  a  visit  to  her. 


that  visit  was  not  accepted;  and 
when  he  died  rather  suddenly,  theii 
daughter  only  was  with  him — ^no 
reconciliation  between  her  parents 
having  been  procured  or  attempted. 

One  of  the  causes  which  in  the  be- 
ginning may  have  helped  to  disunite 
the  couple,  and  to  keep  them  separ- 
ate, had  been  Madame  Elizabeth's 
health.  Always  delicate,  child- 
bearing  and  household  worries  had 
told  greatly  upon  her  strength ;  and 
in  1833,  and  again  in  1834,  she  had 
gone  to  the  sea-baths  of  Skeveningen 
to  recruit.  The  first  of  these  trips 
had  been  the  first  occasion  on  which 
Speransky's  daughter  crossed  the 
boundaries  of  "Holy  Russia,"  or 
trod  the  soil  of  one  of  those  Western 
kingdoms  with  whose  histories  and 
institutions  her  father  had  made  her 
acquainted.  Did  she,  like  Madame 
Swetchine,  feel  that  she  then  breath- 
ed a  freer  air  1  She  does  not  say  so, 
but  she  became  a  great  traveller. 

With  her,  as  with  many  of  her 
countrymen,  travel  grew  at  once  in- 
to a  habit  and  a  passion.  The  al- 
ready encumbered  estate  of  Bowxom- 
ka  was  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
intendante,  of  whom  Madame  Sper- 
ansky-Bagr^eif  had  six  in  seven  years; 
and  like  most  of  the  landowners  of 
her  day,  she  soon  found  herself 
deeply  in  debt  to  the  Government, 
which  is  always  happy  to  assist  a 
Eussian  noble  to  mortgage  his  lands 
and  villages. 

What,  under  these  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, became  of  the  schools, 
dispensaries,  sugar  -  factories,  and 
model  farms,  the  biographer  of  Ma- 
dame Speransky-Bagr^eff,  M.^  Victor 
Buret,  does  not  say.  What  it  is 
impossible  to  conceal  is,  that  her 
daughter,  and  her  daughter's  Greek 
husband,  took  her  financial  measures 
in  quite  as  bad  part  as  she  had  ever 
done  the  meddling  and  muddling  of 
her  late  husband,  and  that  some- 
thing very  like  a  quarrel  was  the 
consequence.  Kone  the  less,  and 
perhaps  all  the  more  for  this  very 
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reason,  she  iravelled  to  Egypt,  to 
the  Holy  Land — ^whither  she  had 
TOwed  to  make  a  pilgrimage — ^to 
England,  to  Vienna,  to  Paris,  to 
Brussels,  and  to  Hongary. 

These  travels  form  the  ground- 
plans  of  many  of  her  novels,  and 
supply  mnch  of  the  local  colouring 
of  her  works.  Take,  for  example, 
'  Les  Pelerins  Busses,  &  Jerusalem,' 
published  at  Brussels  in  1854.  Here 
Spenmsky's  daughter  puts  out  a 
great  ded  of  her  strength,  and  in 
her  sketch  of  the  deacon,  in  "  Tine 
nuit  an  Golgotha,"  she  has  left  a 
touching  portrait  of  the  priest's  son, 
Michael  Gramatine,  who,  in  the 
seminary  of  Vladimir,  had  once 
formed  ambitious  hopes,  and  who 
had  lived  to  realise  many  of  them  for, 
and  with,  and  in  herself.  The  book 
is  written  in  French.  Prosper 
Merim^  writes  to  her  to  congratu- 
late her,  and  to  praise  its  careful 
and  vigorous  idioms.  It  has 
added,  he  says,  to  his  wish  to  know 
Bussia  and  the  Bussians ;  but  he 
has  one  reproach  to  make  to  her, 
one  £iu]t  to  find, — it  is  all  too  sad; 
and  "  life  is  such  a  sad  thing,  that 
clever  people  ought  to  be  compelled 
always  to  write  gay  things,  so  as  to 
divert  one  a  little  from  things  as 
they  are." 

But  Madame  Elizabeth  was 
sad;  and  she  had  good  cause  to 
he  so.  Something  not  quite  un- 
like fame  was  now  coming  to  her 
from  her  writings;  but  then  fame 
is,  as  Madame  de  Stael,  who  was 
a  good  judge,  averred,  "a  royal 
mourning,  in  purple,  for  happiness." 
Furthermore,  the  authoress  was 
poor,  and  she  had  a  thousand  trou- 
bles at  home  which,  had  she  been 
on  the  spot,  would  hkve.been  vexa- 
tious enough  to  arrange,  and  which 
at  a  distance  were  hopeless.  She 
was  on  bad  terms  with  her  daughter, 
as  she  had  been  with  her  husband ; 
she  had  frequent  attacksof  rheumatic 
gout,  an  enemy  which  is  apt  to 
hang  upon  the  flanks  of  all  brain- 


workers;  she  was  in  no  favour  at 
Court,  and  that  in  a  country  where 
Court  favour  is  the  all  in  all :  she 
might,  if  she  liked,  change  her 
skies,  but  she  could  not  change  her 
mind;  publishers  worried  her,  and 
editors  occasionally  mangled  and 
dismembered  her  pieces;  and  by  her 
fireside,  in  two  empty  chairs — those 
of  her  father  and  of  her  son — there 
sat  the  shadow  feared  by  man. 

Count  Michael  Speransky's  death, 
in  1839,  had  been  at  least  a  natural 
one  ;  but  young  Michael  Bagr^efif 
had  been  killed  in  the  Caucasus  by 
a  comrade  who  was  maddened  with 
drink,  and  who,  in  the  dark,  drew 
his  sword  upon  the  boy  who  had 
tried  to  prevent  a  drunken  riot  and 
a  scandalous  fight.       His  mother 
never  recovered  from  this  shock. 
Her  intelligence  survived  it,  and 
her  energy  remained,   along  with 
the  necessities  for  work,  for  money, 
and  for  intercourse  with  her  fellow- 
workers  ;  but  her  heart  was  broken. 
It  may  not  have  shown  much  in 
her  novels;    but  there  is  a  little 
book  which  has  only  been  published 
since  her  death,  and  which,  as  the 
'  Livre  d'une  Femme,'  lets  one  into 
many  secrets  of  the  woman's  life. 
We  see  its  loneliness.    Then,  after 
some    sharp  struggles    to    forgive 
the    enemies    of   her  father,   and 
the  murderer  of   her  son,    comes 
a    gentler    sense    of  pity  and  of 
humility  —  some   dust   to    put  on 
her  own  head — many  tears  to  ^ve 
to    past    errors,  and    a    lingering 
passionate  return  to  that  great  and  ^ 
tender  love  which  had   subsisted 
between    her   father   and   herself. 
One  says  a  return,  because  at  the 
time  of  Count  Michael  Speransky's 
death    many    circumstances    must 
have  conspired  to  divert  her  sense 
of  pain  into  other  channels  than 
the  purely  filial  one.     He  had  died 
full  of  years,  with  his  "  Swod ''  or 
code   a  completed  monument   for 
his  renown ;  full,  we  may  say,  too, 
of  honour — that  is,  of  such  honour 
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as  despotism  has  to  hestow  on  a 
man  who  has  been,  through  two 
reigns,  at  once  its  good  angel  and 
its  tool,  its  favourite,  its  adviser, 
and  its  victim.    Full,  certainly,  of 
experience  and  of  labour.      Both 
health  and  strength  for  some  months 
gave    signs  of  distress;  but    his 
august   master   would   not    allow 
him  to  interpret  these  as  a  warning 
to  cease  &om  all  literary  and  re> 
sponsible  work.  And  so  the  Minister 
died  in  harness,  after  an  apoplectic 
stroke,  on  the  23d  of  February  1839. 
The  Tzar,  who   grieved    for  him, 
or  who  at  least  miased  him,  would 
not^  however,  befriend  his  daugh- 
ter.    Elizabeth  was  poor,  but  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  gave  her  no  pen- 
sion; and  M.  Bagrteff,  who  had  ac- 
cumulated some  capital,  and  whohad 
built  expectations  upon  the  position 
of  his  &ther-in-law,  now  took  arbi- 
trary possession  of  any  fortune  which 
couLi  be  said  to  belong  to  his  wife. 
He  was  dissatisfied  with  its  amount, 
and  Elizabeth  was  displeased  with 
the   uses   to  which   he   appropri- 
ated it.     High  words  ensued,  and 
the  separation  which  we  know  of 
followed  as  a  consequence^    Thus  it 
had  happened  that  in  its  first  years 
Elizabeth's  filial  sorrow  was  greatly 
turned  to  bitterness,  and  defonned 
by  anger  both  against  her  husband 
and  against  the  Government  of  the 
Tzar,'  which   had    possessed   itself 
of  all  her  father^s  papers  and  lit- 
erary remains.    It  was  only  in  later 
years,  and  when  this  soreness  had 
^ceased  to  be  felt,  that  her  filial 
"^feelings  were  able  to  reassert  them- 
selves in  all  their  simplicity.     Cer- 
iainly  Madame  Speransky-Bagr^eff 
is  never  so  mudi  a  woman,  and 
never  more  truly  attractive,  than  in 
those  passages  where  her  grief  as  a 
daughter  and  as  a  mother  finds  vent. 
Many  of  the  pages  of  the  'Livre 
d'une  Femme '  are  devoted  to  these 
themes,  and  many  more  to  medita- 
tions on  the  Scriptures — a  study 


which  she  had  always  shared,  as  a 
girl,  with  M.  Speransky,  and  which 
now  occupied  many  of  the  saddened 
years  of  her  declining  lifa 

M.  Speransky  had  interested  him- 
self greatly  in  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Buss ;  but  in  one  of  his 
Siberian  letters  he  begs  his  daugh- 
ter not  to  read  the  Word  of  God 
except  in  Sclavonic — ^that  is,  in  the 
time-honoured  language  and  idioms 
appropriated  to  the  service  of  the 
"  Orthodox "  Church.  The  vulgar 
tongue,  he  says,  deprives  the  sacred 
writings  of  their  migestic  beauty,  and 
lays  them  open  to  the  jarring  of  vul- 
gar and  trivial  associations. 

His  own  commentary  on  the 
Grospel  of  St  John,  Elizabeth  was 
wont  to  render  into  German;  and 
many  a  long  winter^s  day  had  the 
fiither  and  daughter  spent  over  the 
MSS.,  which  the  latter  was  after- 
wards to  preserve  with  pious  care. 
The  work  was  probably  intended 
for  publication — at  least,  M.  Sper- 
ansky seems  to  hint  at  this  when  he 
says,  "  Your  thoughts  about  inspi- 
ration are  so  attractive  that  I  am 
tempted  to  write  an  essay  upon 
them,  and  to  demonstrate  that  in- 
spiration is  not  an  illusion,  but  in 
truth  a  very  real  and  substantial 
property  of  the  Spirit  We  can 
speak  of  this  when  we  meet,  and 
when  I  am  able  to  write  the  book 
which  I  have  been  thinking  of  for 
years."  The  book  never  saw  the 
light ;  but  200  folio  sheets  of  com* 
mentary  remained  in  his  daughter's 
care,  and  often  afforded  texts  for 
the  remarks  and  notes  which  abound 
in  the  'Livre  d'une  Femme.'  But 
the  daughter  is  less  ''orthodox" 
than  the  father.  For  example,  we 
find  Speransky  dwelling  with  plea^ 
sure  on  the  belief  in  the  Guardian 
Angel ;  and  though  he  has  been  ac- 
cused of  holding  Protestant  ideas, 
he  often  speaks  of  Protestants  with 
great  reprobation,  as  persons  who, 
''  under  the  pretence  of  a  greater 
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spintoalify,  have  refined  their  faith 
into  mere  ahstract  propositions^ 
banished  gentle  and  devout  feelings 
from  religion,  and  left  it  blunt, 
coarse,  and  spiritless."  Elizabeth 
has  a  good  deal  of  this  same  mysti- 
eism;  but  she]  often  differs  freely 
horn  the  teaching  of  her  own  Church, 
though  she  was  never  tempted  to 
do  like  Madame  Swetchine,  and  io 
abjure  it  for  that  of  any  other  com- 
munion. It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  'Livre  d'une  Femme' 
would  be  considered  aa  an  altogether 
orthodox  urork  in  any  Churcn.  It 
is  full  of  curious  speculations,  espe- 
cially on  the  subject  of  the  traus- 
migmtion  of  souls ;  yet  when  read 
in  the  light  of  the  events  of  Eliz- 
abeth's life  and  of  her  mistakes, 
some  of  its  confessions  are  very 
pathetic 

It  is  difficult  through  the  medi- 
um of  a  translation  to  convey  any 
idea  of  the  excellence  of  style  or  of 
the  grace  which  distinguiahes  some 
of  Madame  Speransky-Bagr^fTs 
sayings.  She  is  a  less  powerful 
and  a  less  eloquent  writer  than 
Uadame  Swetchine ;  and  her  writ- 
ings, with  the  exception  of  one 
novel,  of  which  we  propose  to 
give  a  sketch,  are  less  likely  to 
Hve  than  axe  the  letters  of  her 
Mend, — ^letters  all  alive  with  those 
strong  sympathies,  and  with  that 
ardent  love  of  Cfod  and  of  her 
neighbour,  which  made  Madame 
Swetchine  a  real  power  in  the 
society  of  her  day.  Elizabeth's 
style  is  more  studied,  and  through- 
out her  whole  career  her  paragraphs 
sound  as  if  they  had  been  composed 
with  a  view  to  her  father's  praise 
or  blame.  Both  women  were  very 
sensitive  to  the  approach  of  old  age. 
Madame  Swetchine's  remarks  on 
it  have  the  sustained  dignity  of  a 
mind  determined  to  rise  above  that 
last  weakness,  and  to  see  always 
more  of  heaven  through  ''chinks 
that  time  has  made; "  but  Elizabeth 


lets  a  cry  escape  from  her  now  and 
then, — "  See,"  she  exclaims,  "  what 
generally  fills  up  a  woman's  life 
once  youth  is  past;  sicknesses  of 
the  body,  sorrows  of  the  soul,  re- 
grets for  the  past,  and  fears  for  the 
future !  But  let  women  resign  them- 
selves; let  them  crown  themselves 
with  thorns,  and  walk  without 
murmuring  in  the  austere  way  of 
the  Cross." 

Against  her  own  share  of  these 
haunting  fears  and  regrets  Madame 
Speransky*- Bagr^eff  was  still  also 
able  to  defend  herself  by  work,  and 
by  the  Mendships  which  her  works 
had  helped  to  gather  round  her. 

Of  all  her  novels,  the  one  which 
is  most  likely  to  live  is '  Une  famille 
Tongouse.'  It  is  thoroughly  ori- 
ginal, and  written  with  great  spirit; 
while  the  scenes,  the  duuncters,  and 
the  treatment  of  them  all  carry  her 
readers  into  a  new  country,  and 
give  us  the  pleasure  of  new  associa- 
tions,— and  yet  the  simple  plot  is 
founded  on  those  feelings  which,  as 
Lamartine  says,  ''  keep  the  heart  of 
humanity  ever  young."  Its  Sibe- 
rian details  have  evidently  been 
elaborated  by  Madame  Speransky- 
Bagr^eff  as  a  labour  of  love,  and 
many  of  them  are  very  curious. 

She  begins  by  telling  us  that  on 
the  very  confines  of  civilisation, 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake 
Baikal,  which  the  Cossacks  and 
Siberians  dignify  with  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Sea,  there  dwelt  in  a 
small  Stanitza^  or  commune,  two 
families  distinguished  by  their  la- 
bours and  virtuea  The  first  was 
that  of  the  village  priest,  the  ph*e 
Jossifi^  with  his  gentle  wife;  the 
other  was  that  of  the  Cossack, 
Wassili-Ivanoff,  with  a  helpmate 
who  might  have  sat  for  one  of  the 
Biblical  portraits,  so  virtuous,  hard- 
working, and  devoted  was .  she. 
Wassili  (Basil)  was  a  mighty  hunter, 
a  faithful  subject  of  the  distant 
Tzar,  an  orthodox  believer,  a  sue- 
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cessful  fisher  and  fowler,  and  a  good 
judge  of  furs.  His  days  and  nights 
spent  in  the  forest  or  on  the  borders 
of  the  lake,  had  brought  him  often 
in  contact  with  the  stray  Tongouses 
who  ventured  near  the  Christian 
StaniizaSf  and  exchanges  of  furs 
and  of  good  offices  had  passed  be- 
tween him  and  these  nomads.  The 
Tongouses,  like  the  Bouiiates,  oc- 
cupy a  good  deal  of  the  country  be- 
tween China  and  the  Lake  Baikal. 
They  are  now  diminishing  in  num- 
bers and  courage;  but  their  num- 
bers, as  far  as  they  could  be  as- 
certained, were,  in  1857,  some- 
where about  50,000  males.  They 
wander  from  frontier  to  frontier, 
and  sometimes  pay  tessaky  or  tri- 
bute of  furs,  to  both  emperors,  of 
Eussia  and  of  China.  Some  of 
the  tribes  aie  more  warlike  than 
others;  but  the  neighbours  of  the 
Cossack  Wassili  belonged  princi- 
pally to  the  less  noteworthy  Kel- 
lems,  or  solitary  Tongouses,  whom 
the  Siberians  both  hated  as  pagans, 
and  despised  because  they  were 
so  little  formidable.  JossifiT,  the 
priest,  often  preached  toleration  and 
kindliness  to  his  flock ;  but  it  was 
in  vain  that  he  told  them  that  ex- 
ample was  the  best  way  of  making 
proselytes.  Except  Wassili-Iyanoff, 
noonehad  any  charityforthe  stealthy 
wandering  Tongouses  who  trapped 
the  game  of  the  forest,  caught  the 
lish  of  the  Holy  Sea,  worshipped 
SJfaitans,  or  devils,  and  were  led  by 
Shamans,  necromantic  priests,  half 
soothsayers,  half  impostors,  and 
whole  rogues.  Unlike  the  Bouri- 
ates,  the  Tongouses  have  not  been 
elevated  to  Bouddhism,  and  their 
superstitions  are  as  debased  as  they 
are  cruel. 

Wassili  the  Cossack  died,  and 
his  widow  Salom^  and  his  son 
Alexei  were  left  to  mourn  his  loss 
by  an  accident  in  hunting.  But 
it  soon  seemed  that  they  and 
their  Christian  neighbours  in  the 


Stanitza  were  not  alone  in  their 
grief.  The  good  deeds  of  Wassili 
still  followed  him.  Some  grateful 
Tongouse  brought  offerings  by  night 
to  his  grave — ^fossil  ivory,  and  furs 
and  fruits ;  and  at  last,  most  em- 
barrassing of  all,  a  basket  was  found 
on  the  tomb,  containing  an  infant — 
a  little  girl.  The  fashion  of  adopt- 
ing children  is  not  uncommon  in 
Eussia — Bolittle  so,thattheirservice- 
book  contains  a  liturgical  office  for 
the  ceremony  of  adoption:  and 
Salom^  was  rich ;  but  then  to  adopt 
a  child  of  the  devil,  a  little  heretic  \ 
was  that  to  be  thought  of?  The 
whole  commune  was  in  an  uproar ; 
and  public  opinion,  which  was  repre- 
sented in  it  by  the  Attaman  St^- 
phan-Gr^gorieff,and  still  more  by  his 
talkative  spouse,  was  set  against  the 
little  girl,  called  alternately  "  pig," 
and  heretic,  and  changeling !  How- 
ever, the  foundling,  baptised  Marie, 
continued  to  live  in  Salome's  house, 
where,  though  she  certainly  exhibited 
no  signs  of  vice,  or  of  anything  but 
previous  starvation,  her  gestures  and 
looks  were  all  considered  unearthly ; 
"  and,"  quoth  galom^  her  unwill- 
ing mother,  ''  your  Eeverence  must 
admit,  that  for  a  widow  who  fears 
God,  such  a  visitation  is  not  agree- 
able." 

The  worst  part  of  it  was  that  the 
little  Tongouse  was  a  girl.  Even  his 
Eeverence  felt  that  to  be  a  trial. 
Public  opinion  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Attaman  again  observed,  that  had  it 
been  a  boy  they  might  have  mad^  a 
good  Cossack  out  of  a  bad  heathen, 
and  had  a  good  soldier  for  their 
father  the  Tzar;  but  this  was  only  a 
poor  soul,  of  t^e  female  sex,  and  the 
most. they  could  do  for  it  was  to 
deliver  it  from  Satan  and  his  8?UZ'- 
mans.  ''Souls  are  of  no  gender," 
replied  the  jphe  Jossiff,  who  accord- 
ingly made  the  education  of  little 
Marie  his  especial  care.  Salonika 
had  to  resign  herself;  and  Marie 
gvQvr  up,  a  chUd  of  the  Church,  but 
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jQso  a  child  of  the  forest,  where  it 
was  thoaght  she  had  rendezvous 
with  more  than  with  its  birds  and 
berries.  That  was  hard  on  Salom^ ; 
but  what  was  more  serious  was,  that 
Alexei  in  process  of  time  loved  the 
meek  little  foundling,  and  that  she 
loved  him  in  return  with  the  passion 
of  her  lonely  life  and  fantastic  na- 
ture. He  knew  that  her  Tongouse 
fiunily  still  lived  near  them ;  he  had 
already  had  to  defend  the  girl  from 
the  machinations  of  her  tribe  and  of 
its  Shaman;  but  he  asked  her  not  the 
less  to  be  his  wife.  They  married, 
after  some  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  the  girl,  lest  she  should  bring 
more  trouble  on  his  house, — aud 
then  Marie's  sorrows  began.  She 
felt  all  the  stain  of  her  strange 
heathen  parentage,  and  got  to  dread 
the  same  blot  on  her  child  when 
she  should  become  a  mother.  Alexei 
stood  by  her ;  but  she  saw  that  she 
had  not  brought  him  happiness,  and 
sorrow  ate  away  day  by  day  the 
Tongouse's  sleep,  her  strength,  and 
her  beauty; — ^for  in  spite  of  her 
Mongolian  descent,  Marie  was  very 
pretty,  and  was  as  gentle  as  she 
was  pretty.  Then  Alexei  also  began 
to  pine.  The  Shaman  had  laid 
spells  on  him,  his  mother  said — on 
her  "red  sun,  her  little  soul!" — 
and  darker  and  darker  grew  the 
horizon  of  Marie's  life.  Then  her 
heathen  kinsfolk  dogged  her,  and 
the  Shaman  cursed  h^r,  and  tried 
to  terrify  her;  but  Marie  was  a 
Christian,  and  would  never  cast  in 
her  lot  with  his  cruel  and  filthy 
rites.  Then,  to  make  the  matter 
worse,  it  seemed  that  among  the 
TourU  of  the  Tongouses  she  had  a 
brother,  and  that  they  had  long 
known  and  met  each  other  in  the 
forest.  Hassourdai  feared  the  Sha- 
man more  than  Marie  did;  and 
though,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  he 
too  joined  the  Christian  community, 
he  was  anything  but  an  acceptable 
addition  to  Salom6a's  family.  Alexei 


was  constantly  in  trouble  on  his 
wife's  account ;  and  his  mother  was 
so  embittered  by  all  the  results  of 
his  marriage,  that  he  hardly  knew 
whether  to  grieve  or  not  when 
Mario's  child  died.  "Sleep,  my 
child,"  she  sang  to  its  little  corpse ; 
*'  thou  shalt  sleep  quietly  under  the 
damp  sod.  Thy  mother  does  not 
weep.  An  orphan  in  a  strange 
place,  she  would  not  wish  thee  the 
same  fate;  sown  with  sorrows, 
watered  with  tears,  and  surrounded 
with  griefis  as  with  a  wall,  we  do 
not  belong  to  this  place."  Finally, 
Marie  died,  leaning  on  the  arms 
of  the  priest  and  of  her  faithful 
AlexeL  ''Do  not  mourn  for  me, 
Alexei  Wassiliwich ;  I  belong  to  a 
frail  race,  and  have  littlo  life  in  me. 
The  little  joy  I  have  ever  had  has 
come  from  your  love,  as  well  as  from 
those  hopes  which  make  my  passage 
to  another  world  easy."  "  Mother," 
she  added,  turning  to  Salom6a,  who 
was  weeping  in  a  comer,  "  grant  me 
your  prayers,  I  leave  you  your  son. 
He  is  quite  young;  he  will  bring 
you  from  beyond  the  seas  a  daughter 
whom  you  can  love,  and  then  you  will 
be  able  to  remember  without  bitter- 
ness your  kindness  in  adopting  apoor 
Tongouse  orphan.  Put  my  brother's 
arrow  into  my  grave.  I  am  the 
last  of  my  family — of  that  silent 
and  solitary  race  which  the  world 
holds  so  cheap.  Pere  Jossiff,  pray 
for  your  spiritual  child.'' 

Alexei,  adds  Madame  Speransky- 
Bagr^efF,  enlisted,  and  went  to  the 
war  in  the  Crimea.  "  This  is  a  sad 
story,"  she  concludes,  ''but  wild  life 
is  on  this  wise ;  and  the  strange  fu- 
sion of  races  which  has  been  going 
on  for  centuries  in  Siberia  (about 
which  Europe  troubles  itself  not  at 
all),  does  give  rise  to  such  episodes." 
Of  the  story  which  we  have  so 
rapidly  sketched  here,  some  of  the 
pages  are  written  with  as  much 
power  as  pathos. 

Written  in  French,  and  published 
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in  Paris  or  BrusBek,  as  Madame 
Speransky-Bagr^effs  books  Tfeie, 
their  subjects  were  generallj  Eussian. 
Her  'Vie  de  Chftteau  dans  TUkraine' 
is  a  picture  of  domestic  life  in  the 
provinces,  such  as  she  had  lived  it ; 
and  her  '  lies  de  la  Neva'  is  a  de- 
scription of  some  of  the  environs  of 
St  Petersburg,  familiar  enough  to 
herself^  if  new  to  her  readers.  It 
was  not  published  tUl  after  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and 
it  contains  a  notice  of  him.  Describ- 
ing the  fortress  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  under  whose  walls  the  traveller 
is  supposed  to  be  floating,  she  re- 
capitulates its  great  dead — ^Peter 
and  Catharine,  and  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  "  But,"  she  adds,  ''  he 
who  was  last  laid  there  was  the 
greatest  of  alL  He  has  beaten  even 
his  ancestor,  for  he  has  conquered 
for  himself  a  place  in  the  hearts  of 
lus  people.  His  private  virtues,  his 
ardent  faith  and  piety,  his  love  of 
his  country,  his  zeal  for  her  interests, 
his  incessant  efforts  for  her  glory 
and  prosperity,''  all  these  things,  she 
says, ''  will  secure  him  an  imperish- 
able memory."  If  these  were  Ma- 
dame Bagr^eff's  sentiments  towards 
the  great  Tzar,  they  were  by  no 
means  reciprocated;  and  her  loyalty 
made  her  forget  that  when  Nicholas 
died,  the  country  was  suffering 
cruelly,  both  in  men  and  money, 
from  a  war  into  which  his  ambitious 
temper  had  hurried  her,  and  which 
had  not  even  been  successf uL  How- 
ever, Madame  Speransky-Bagr^eff 
did  not  spare  her  praise.  Almost 
immediately  after  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  she  published  an  account 
of  his  last  hours,  of  the  funeral,  and 
of  the  demonstrations  of  feeling 
made  by  the  populace  of  St  Peters- 
burg. The  paper  had  a  certain 
popularity ;  but,i^ad  some  years  after 
the  event,  it  fails  to  please.  It  is 
too  much  written  to  order — it  ex- 


aggerates ;  and  then  again,  perhaps 
because  it  was  written  to  be  .read 
in  high  places,  it  naturally  misses 
many  of  the  striking  and  almost 
terrible  details  of  that  august  death- 
bed and  funeral.  Many  of  these 
details  are  now  woven  in  with  the 
legends  of  a  people  peculiarly  im- 
pressionable to  signs  and  tokens; 
many  more  have  become  matter  of 
history;  while  some  remain  en- 
graven only  in  the  memories  of 
those  who  looked  for  the  last  time 
on  that  colossal  corpse  before  it  was 
consigned  to  the  fortress  of  Peter 
and  Paul. 

In  1866,  Madame  Speransky- 
Bagr^eff  travelled,  and  visited  many 
of  her  literary  friends  in  Paris  and 
in  Germany.  It  is  pleasant  to  think 
that  in  the  last  year  of  her  life  she 
saw  grouped  around  her  women  like 
Madame  Swetchine  and  Madame 
Soldan,  and  men  like  M.  de  Fal- 
loux,  Fallmerayer,  Grillparzer,  and 
Werner.  From  Vienna  she  made 
another  attempt  to  win  the  ilEivour 
or  notice  of  her  own  Court  She 
offered  to  the  Emperor  Alexander 
II.  the  whole  of  the  political  papers 
and  MSS.  of  the  late  Count  Spe- 
ransky.  The  offer  was  graciously 
received ;  and  a  pension  was  at  last 
granted  to  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  best  public  servants  Kussia  has 
ever  possessed.  A  return  to  St 
Petersbuig  was  then  planned  for 
the  spring  of  1857;  but  Elizabeth's 
health  was  beginning,  like  her  Ci- 
ther's, to  suffer  firom  the  effects  of 
constant  mental  exertion.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  proved  fiEital  to 
her  at  Vienna  on  the  3d  of  April, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  separation 
which  had  so  long  existed  between 
her  and  her  father,  and  the  son  she 
had  so  bitterly  mourned.  At  last, 
as  the  Russian  proverb  expresses  it, 
"with  two  hands  crossed  on  the 
breast,  labottr  was  done." 
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HORACE   TO  VIRGIL. 
ODE  III.   or  BOOK  I.— AD  VIEOILIUM. 

'*  Sic  te  DiT%  poiens  Cypri.*' 

Mat  that  loYable  Goddess,  the  Cjpiian  Queen, 
And  the  brothers  of  Helen,  that  bright  constellation ; 

And  &om  eyery  fonl  wind  may  old  .Violas  screen 
Thy  bark,  for  he  rules  all  the  irinds  in  creation. 

And  O  ship— ^that  art  trusted  e'en  now  to  convey 
My  Virgil  to  Athens,  the  land  of  the  stranger — 

Bring  thy  passenger  home  in  all  safety,  I  pray. 
And  save  the  best  half  of  my  Being  from  danger. 

That  man  must  have  had  a  thrice-fortified  heart 
Of  oak  or  of  brass,  who  first  tried  navigation ; 

From  the  shelter  of  port  who  had  courage  to  part, 
And  to  face  a  sou'-wester  without  consternation. 

A  wind  that^  when  met  by  his  foe  the  nor'-east, 
Lays  about  in  a  way  that  is  perfectly  frantic ; 

Laahes  Adria's  waves  till  they're  foaming  like  yeast, 
And  rouses  or  soothes  the  uncertain  Atlantic. 

What  manner  of  death  could  that  mariner  dread, 
Who  could  look  the  sea-snake  in  the  face  without  winking ; 

Who  could  gaze  on  the  breakers,  with  foam-shivered  head, 
As  they  rose  all  around  him,  and  dreamt  not  of  shrinking  1 

In  vain  a  wise  Providence  severed  the  lands, 
And  girdled  them  round  with  the  streams  of  old  Ocean ; 

Since  to  shipbuilding  men  turned  their  impious  hands, 
And  would  find,  ^  they  could,  the  Perpetual  Motion. 

Mankind  are  in  mischief  a  go-ahead  race. 

For  ever  inventing  aiid  hunting  for  evil ; 
Prometheus — ^I  cite  him  in  proof  of  my  case — 

Brought  fire  down  to  mortals,  in  league  with  the  Devil. 

And  ever  since  fire  was  brought  down  from  the  skies, 
Consumption  and  fevers  have  worried  the  nations ; 

Man's  life  has  crown  short  since  the  baking  of  pies, — 
He  has  ruinid  his  stomach  by  cooking  his  rations. 

Then  Daedalus  tried  to  make  way  through  the  air 
Upon  wings — a  device  not  conceded  to  mortals ; 
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There  is  nothing  too  hard  for  a  bold  man  to  dare. 
Since  Hercules  borst  e'en  through  Acheron's  portals. 

In  our  folly  we  try  feats  of  daring  and  dread, 
In  aerial  cars  through  the  firmament  driven ; 

We  call  down  the  lightnings  of  Jove  on  our  head. 
For  our  crimes  try  too  sorely  the  patience  of  Heaven. 

Kkapdale. 


ODE  III.   OF  BOOK  II. 
IN   WHICH  THE  POET  SUGGESTS  A  PICNIC. 

"^qnam  memento  rebns  in  arduiB  servare  mentem.*' 

Keep  a  stout  heart  when  times  are  bad,  my  boy, 
And  don't  forget  when  things  are  looking  better, 

To  guard  against  extravagance  in  joy, 

For  Death  tcill  come — a  foe  no  man  can  fetter — 

Whether  your  life  has  passed  in  cheerless  gloom. 
Or  'midst  the  song  and  dance  and  mirth  and  revel ; 

Unmindful  that  for  ever  gapes  the  tomb, 
Where  every  man  at  last  will  find  his  level. 

Then — to  a  nook  where  aged  trees  entwine 

Their  mingling  arms,  and  cast  a  grateful  shadow ; 

And  crystal  streams  leap  forth  to  cool  your  wine, 
Then  run,  exulting,  towards  the  sunny  meadow — 


Bring  wine  and  olives,  and  too  short-lived  flowers. 
And  every  choice  invention  of  kind  pleasure ; 

While  young  and  rich,  and  while  the  Sister-powers 
Leave  still  undipped  your  life's  uncertain  measure. 

For  you  must  quit  your  country-house  and  club, 
Eiver  and  park,  and  well-beloved  plantations ; 

And  all  you  die  possessed  of — ^there's  the  rub — 
When  you  are  gone,  must  go  to  your  relations. 

Art  thou  a  millionnaire  ?  Canst  trace  thy  blood 
Eight  upwards  to  the  Conquest  ] — ^"tis  no  matt^^r ; 

Still  you  must  die  and  cross  death's  sable  flood. 
Just  like  a  pauper,  or  a  common  *'  hatter." 

Our  lines  in  one  great  Central  Station  meet ; 

From  out  the  dread  urn  each  one's  ticket's  shaken 
Sooner  or  later ;  and  our  final  seat 

In  the  Down  Train  must  certainly  be  taken 
When  the  bell  tolls. 

Knapdale. 
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Wht  is  it  that  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  is  so  attractive  both  to  the 
writer  and  the  reader  of  history  1 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  as 
we  shaU  presently  see ;  but  there  ib 
a  common  cause  that  gives  strength 
and  unity  to  them  alL  It  is  the 
eadiest  historical  epoch  that  blends 
in  wiih  our  own  time,  and  presents 
ns  with  historical  glories  of  heroism, 
genius,  and  statesmanship,  belong- 
ing, as  it  were,  to  our  own  age, 
and  stirring  us  as  the  history 
that  passes  around  us,  with  the 
freshness  and  impulse  of  that  pre- 
sent, wherein  bur  countrymen,  our 
friends,  and  kindred — ourselves  per- 
haps— are'  participators. 

The  period  belongs  to  that  eigh- 
teenth century,  remembered  by  the 
old  among  us  in  our  youth,  and 
crowded  with  memorials  of  grand 
historical  events  still  recent  and 
fresh.  But  it  is  not  in  sound  alone 
that  Queen  Anne's  reign  has  its 
place  in  the  histories  that  have  in 
them  more  of  the  present  than  the 
past  If  we  go  back  fifteen  years 
from  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  get  behind  the  Eevolution,  we 
are  in  a  history  that  seems  to  carry 
us  farther  away  from  Queen  Anne's 
reign  than  Queen  Anne's  reign  is 
from  Queen  Victoria's.  The  Eefor- 
mation,  the  great  Civil  War,  the  Pro- 
tectorate, the  Restoration,  and  the 
Revolution,  had  not  yet  finished  the 
work  that  was  to  be  done  by  suc- 
cessive convulsions,  each  shaking 
society  to  pieces  before  it  could  re- 
adjust itself  after  the  latest  shatter- 
ing. But  in  Queen  Anne's  day  all 
had  settled  down  into  the  order  that 
still  exists.  In  politics,  in  literature, 
in  social  life,  we  are  all  at  home,  as 
it  were,  and  among  our  own  people. 
If  the  political  life  wereuneventiPul, 
the  literature  debased,  the  social 
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life  vapid,  there  might  be  little  in 
the  epoch  to  interest  or  attract  us. 
But  all  its  attributes  are  stamped 
with  grandeur  and  energy.  It  is 
full  of  rapid  action,  of  powerful  sen- 
sations, and  of  great  events.  And 
it  is  when  these  are  not  viewed 
through  the  apathetic  influence  of 
remoteness,  as  the  deeds  of  a  past 
and  indiatinctly-chronicled  age,  or 
of  a  distant  people,  with  natures 
and  customs  unkindred  to  our  own, 
but  as  the  affairs  of  our  own  time 
and  our  own  land,  that  there  is  pre- 
sent so  large  a  fund  of  interest  to 
welcome  the  history  of  them. 

The  affluence  of  this  historical 
region  cannot,  we  apprehend,  be 
contemplated  without  envy  by  au- 
thors whose  lot  it  is  to  labour  in 
more  arid  districts;  those,  for  in- 
stance, where  they  have  to  gather 
their  materials  through  the  sort 
of  quarrying  process  termed  ar- 
chaeology. ''  Nations  as  well  as 
men  arrive  at  maturity  by  de- 
grees ;  and  the  events  which  hap- 
pen during  their  infancy  or  early 
youth  cannot  be  recollected,  and 
deserve  not  \io  be  remembered." 
So  spake  Principal  Robertson  when 
he  gracefully  gave  the  whole  afifair 
the  go-by  as  '^  dark  and  fabulous ; " 
just  as  your  prosperous  gentleman 
evades  participation  in  the  lot  of 
those  who  have  to  struggle  with 
hard  work  and  poverty.  There  is, 
indeed,  in  the  arider  regions  of 
historical  investigation,  something 
strikingly  akin  to  the  struggles  of 
genteel  poverty  striving  to  hide  the 
baser  elements  of  its  lot.  In  the 
endeavour  to  cope  with  the  richer 
neighbour,  every  little  trifle  that  is 
not  doomed  to  perpetual  sordid  use 
is  marshalled  and  displayed.  What- 
ever has  glitter  or  form  or  cost  about 
it  is  posed  to  catch  the  eye,  like 
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poor  Caleb  Baldeistone's  tin  flagon. 
And  yet  when  all  is  done  there  is 
a  hardness  and  thinness  visible  to 
every  spectator,  and  a  pity  is  in- 
spired by  the  palpably  meagre  effect 
of  all  the  sedoloTis  efforts  to  accom- 
plish by  diligence  and  cunning  what 
wealth  alone  can  realise. 

Such  being  the  doom  of  histori- 
cal poverty  to  those  who  grope  into 
the  ''  dark  and  fabulous/'  if  it  be  in 
their  destinies  to  reach  such  a  pe- 
riod as  Britain  in  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
they  are  to  be  congratulated  as  those 
who  have  emerged  fifom  poverty 
to  the  sudden  acquisition  of  great 
riches.  So  great  is  the  affluence  of 
this  historical  reign,  that  it  gives  to 
all  comers  with  an  open  hand.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  jostling— each 
workman  may  separately  reap  a  plen- 
tiful harvest  There  is  room  and 
opportunity  for  the  stately  historic 
march  of  a  Gibbon  or  a  Macaulay. 
But  there  is  abundant  material,  also, 
for  the  accomplbhedminute  criticism 
and  exposition  of  a  Benjamin  Dis- 
raeli or  a  Thackeray.  Hence  many 
historians  have  handled  the  period 
in  many  and  various  ways,  so  that 
there  is  no  occasion  for  those  invi- 
dious comparisons  that  cannot  be 
helped  when  one  author  does  over 
again  the  work  that  has  been  done 
by  another,  or  undertakes  that  which 
some  master-hand  has  not  lived  to 
finish.  There  are  many  thorough- 
ly meritorious  histories  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  and  the  latest — 
Lord  Stanhope's  —  is  the  best  of 
alL  It  has  features  and  merits  that 
separate  it  as  completely  from  the 
others,  as  if  it  dealt  with  regions  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  globe.  While 
theirs  is  either  the  lamp-odoured 
work  of  the  recluse  or  the  passion- 
ate outcry  of  the  political  gladiator 
of  the  age,  his  is  the  estimate  of  a 
statesman  and  patrician  of  our  own 
days,  who,  practised  in  State  affairs 
and  the  ways  of  the  Court,  can  with 


an  easy  grace  take  the  estimate  of 
like  affiurs  passing  in  another  age. 

Setting  down  Lord  Stanhope's 
book,  and  taking  up  another  of  a 
different  order  of  merit — ^Alison's 
'  Life  of  Marlborough ' — ^we  have  a 
consciousness  of  the  breadth  and 
fertility  of  this  historical  field.  The 
historian  of  the  grpat  war  of  later 
times  was  tempted  away  tern 'his 
own  chosen  ground  by  what  had 
ever  a  fascination  for  him — the 
career  of  a  great  man  doing  great 
deeds;  and  he  followed  up  this 
career  in  the  brilliant  flowing  style 
that  came  so  naturally  to  hu  pen, 
and  harmonised  so  well  with  the 
mighty  and  stirring  stories  he  loved 
totelL 

It  is  true  that  in  the  Court  itself 
the  materials  thatmake  the  great  pic- 
turesque epochs  of  our  history  do  not 
come  up,  or  rather  do  not  appear,  in 
their  usual  garb  and  decorations.  We 
have  not,  as  in  Mary  Tudor,  a  grim 
she-bigot  unconsciously  fee$ling  the 
flames  of  fanaticism  to  the  per- 
petration of  crueltiee  and  slaughters 
that  carry  terror  and  depression 
over  the  whole  land.  JN'or  have  we 
one  like  her  sister,  with  wayward 
strength  of  will,  in  her  wild  caprices 
torturing  wise  statesmen,  and  driv- 
ing them  to  their  wits'  end,  till  they 
are  made  her  accomplices  in  the 
death  of  that  rival  whose  career  she 
followed  with  hatred  and  envyings, 
broken  in  upon  by  lurid  glances  of 
no  less  fatal  sympathy  with  her 
struggles  as  a  royal  sister,  l^or  is 
Queen  Anne  in  any  way  like  to  that 
royal  sister  her  ancestress;  nor  can 
we  even  imagine  the  good  queen, 
under  any  possible  conditions,  af- 
fording us  a  like  romance  of  passion, 
turbulence,  and  crime. 

But  we  have  in  that  period  a 
thoroughly  picturesque  self-made 
queen  in  Sarah  Jennings,  Duchess 
of  Marlborough.  Behold  her  as  she 
blooms  in  the  canvas  of  ElneUer. 
After  the  hard  features  of  warriors 
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and  statesmen  —  after  even  the 
worldly  and  anxious  features  of 
Oourtbeauties — here  is  simplenature 
at  last,  as  if  we  had  alighted  on  it 
at  a  oottage-door — a  yeritable  Phcebe 
Mayflower^  with  nature's  bloom 
upon  her  cheeks,  beautiful  in  her 
simplicily.  It  cannot  but  cross  the 
gazei^s  thoughts  to  ask  if  this  can 
be  she  who  ruled  a  sovereign  with  an 
iron  will,  until  her  despotism,  becom- 
ing intolerable  to  its  good-natured 
victim,  was  at.  last  cast  off  with  a 
revulsion  that  shook  Europe  through 
and  through.  Here  is  the  face  of 
the  only  living  being  that  could 
affect  with  fear  the  heart  of  the 
great  conquering  duke.  In  him  it 
vas  the  fear  that  should  rather  be 
called  timidity — the  timidity  of  a 
deep  affection  that  is  ever  appre- 
hending possibilities  of  change  or 
calamity.  But  on  others  she  cast 
real  practical  terror  in  her  power 
and  its  vindictive  use ;  and  when 
material  power  had  passed  away,  in 
the  poisoned  shafts  of  a  piercing 
and  envenomed  wit  Again,  can 
tins  be  old  Sarah,  who,  alone  in  her 
grandeur  and  wealth,  greedy  and 
grasping,  adding  field  unto  field, 
burying  herself  in  bonds,  bills,  and 
debentures,  could  cast  a  scornful 
gift  of  ten  thousand  pounds  at  the 
Boanerges  of  St  Stephen's,  to  en- 
courage him  in  his  fierce  philippics 
against  her  great  political  foe  1  Be- 
membering  all  these  things,  a  change 
seems  to  have  swept  over  those  lines 
of  innocence  and  beauty.  It  is  some- 
what as  in  the  old  romances,  when 
insensibly  the  angel  form  resolves 
itself  into  the  demon's.  Under 
the  blooming  cheeks,  and  rosy  lips, 
and  fall  lively  eyes,  we  seem  to 
trace  the  latent  lines  of  hardness 
and  fierceness  that  strengthened 
thranselves  into  the  character  of  the 
great  Sarah. 

And  then  how  grand  is  the  his- 
torical figure  that  comes  forth  to 
us  in  her  husband,  the  Conquering 


Duke !  In  no  one  else — ^not  even 
in  George  Washington — ^have  we  so 
grand  a  combination  of  the  most 
valuable  qualities  in  the  man  of 
action, — the  heroic  soldier,  the  con- 
summate tactician,  the  imperturbable 
and  sagacious  diplomatist,  the  wise, 
firm,  and  liberal  home  statesman. 
In  no  great  commander  do  we  find 
so  much  of  duty  and  so  little  of  self. 
His  career  is  a  great  lesson,  wherein 
statesmen  shoidd  leam  how  to  sup- 
press that  diseased  element  in  every 
public  service  that  looks  to  the 
claims  of  the  man' rather  than  those 
of  the  country.  It  is  in  military 
office,  where  it  is  the  most  danger- 
ous, that  thisdiseasedsource  of  action 
is  the  rifest.  Over  and  over  again 
has  the  claims  of  this  man  or  that 
man  to  promotion  or  command 
weighed  against  the  risk  of  a  de- 
feated project  and  the  loss  of  many 
human  lives.  There  was  none  of 
this  in  Marlborough.  He  took  ever 
the  place  assigned  to  him.  When 
Dutch  deputies  were  selfish  and  un- 
reasonable, and  he  might  put  them 
to  shame  or  paralyse  them  by  some 
great  blow  dealt  against  their  con- 
sent, he  would  not  peril  the  common 
cause  to  enhance  the  lustre  of  his 
own  military  renown.  He  gave  way 
with  graceful  alacrity  to  all  humours 
and  ambitions  and  interests,  without 
a  thought  for  himself,  if  it  seemed 
conducive  ultimately  to  the  success 
of  the  great  interests  at  stake  that 
he  should  give  way.  There  is  a 
pleasant  Castor-and-Polluz  concep- 
tion about  his  co-operation  with 
Prince  £ugene^-two  men,  each  an 
independent  commander-in-chief, 
yet  both  working  together  through 
a  long  succession  of  great  warlike 
operations  in  perfect  harmony,  with- 
out a  single  interruption.  No  doubt 
Eugene  was  a  great  man  among 
commanders  generally ;  but  he  was 
far  below  the  level  of  his  colleague. 
It  suited  his  great  companion's 
policy,  however,  that  they  should 
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be  counted  in  all  things  as  eqnals. 
One  less  endowed  with  a  high  sense 
of  dnty  would  have  either  bowed  the 
yonng  piince  down  to  his  place  as  a 
subordinate,  or  would  have  driven 
him  from  his  command,  to  be  re- 
placed by  some  tried  soldier  of  lower 
birth  who  would  fiedl  naturally  into 
his  place.  ButMarlborougb  accepted 
him  in  the  high  place  due,  if  he 
could  hold  it,  to  his  birth  and 
nationality,  and  trained  and  helped 
him  to  the  performance  of  brilliant 
achievements. 

^Marlborough  had  an  abundant 
etore  of  the  minor  social  virtues. 
He  was  humane,  not  only  in  the 
negative  sense  of  abstinence  from 
infliction,  but  in  the  positive  sense 
of  investing  labour  and  thought  and 
self-sacrifice  in  the  prevention  or 
mitigation  of  human  suffering.  He 
was  socially  tolerant  and  polite 
abroad,  and  an  affectionate  husband 
and  father  at  home.  He  was  peace- 
ful and  unfactious  as  a  public  citi- 
zen. He  bore  without  a  murmur 
the  sudden  check  upon  his  grand 
career.  He  had  his  step  firmly 
placed  on  French  soil,  and  inevita- 
bly he  would  have  marched  onwards 
and  dictated  to  Louis  the  Grand  in 
Paris.  What  history  would  have 
been  had  the  events  of  1815  and 
1870  been  thus  forestalled  we  can 
but  guess ;  but  it  is  a  great  thing, 
in  taking  the  incidents  that  enable 
us  to  take  the  measure  of  a  man's 
character  and  capacity,  to  know  how 
nearly  it  had  been  done,  and  how 
beni^y  the  great  hero  obeyed  the 
order  to  halt  and  return. 

And  yet  we  find  all  this  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  character  stained 
with  foul  reproaches — reproaches  of 
fiEdsehood,  of  treachery,  and  of  gieed 
developing  itself  in  absolute  acts 
of  peculation.  Surely  no  human  cha- 
racter that  ever  crossed  the  stage 
of  life  has  stronger  claim  for  fiill 
and  close  examination,  both  of  its 
virtues    and    its    defects.      There 


never  was  a  stronger  claim  on  the 
renowned  maxim — ''Nothing  ex- 
tenuate, nor  set  down  aught  in 
malice."  For  any  of  the  allowances 
and  palliations  conceded  to  the 
weaknesses  of  genius  there  ia  no 
room  here.  The  strong  command- 
ing nature  of  Marlborough's  practical 
genius  neither  invites  nor  deserves 
palliation.  His  strength  did  not 
run  in  the  wild  wayward  cunent» 
that  drifted  natures  like  that  of 
Charles  XIL  or  of  Nelson  to  suc> 
cess  or  ruin. 

But  if  the  examination  of  sucb 
a  character  should  be  rigid  and 
remorseless,  it  should  be  made  in 
measurements  '  according  to  the 
dimension  of  the  character.  The 
servant  in  plush  should  be  honest 
and  faithful,  and  so  should  the 
right  honourable  servant  of  the 
Crown,  who  works  as  a  Cabinet  Min- 
ister j  but  we  measure  the  honesty 
and  fidelity  of  the  two  with  separate 
'  scales.  For  Marlborough,  we  require 
to  take  a  rule  of  measurement  far 
beyond  that  of  even  an  ordinary 
Minister  of  the  Crown.  He  was 
one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
guided  by  the  influences  rather  of  a 
sovereign  than  of  a  sovereign's  ser- 
vant. It  was  an  age  when  higb  com- 
mand was  almost  exclusively  the  pre- 
rogative of  royal  persons.  The 
organisation  of  armies  was  adjusted 
so  as  jealously  to  exclude  from  the 
command  of  large  forces  men  who 
had  not  been  trained  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  command,  as  aparl 
from  the  mere  routine  of  field  duty. 
But,  among  the  fighting  German 
States,  it  was  only  the  members  of 
royal  houses  that  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  imbibing  this  high  class  of 
military  education.  Yet  here  was  the 
son  of  an  English  gentleman  stepping 
into  supreme  command  over  all  of 
them  with  the  easy  grace  of  one 
bom  in  the  purple.  He  had  mem- 
bers of  reigning  houses  under  him 
in  subordinate  command — sudi  as 
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Prince  Louis  of  Baden  and  the 
Prince  of  Holstein.  The  jealous 
Dutch  deputies  solemnly  conceded 
in  their  commanications  with  him 
the  etiquettes  due  to  a  sovereign. 
He  called  on  that  madcap  Charles 
XIL,  as  one  friend  on  another, 
patted  him  on  the  back,  and 
drew  him  off  from  some  of  the 
wildest  and  most  dangerous  of  his 
eccentricities.  Then  Marlborough 
became,  himself  a  sovereign  )>rince. 
He  was  invested  with  the  princi- 
pality of  Mindelheim  on  the  Dan- 
ube, near  that  town  of  Hochstadt 
where  he  gained  his  crowning  vic- 
tory. He  bore  upon  his  coat-armo- 
lial  the  double-headed  eagle  of  the 
sovereign  princes  of  the  Holy  Eoman 
Empire.  When  baffled  in  his  design 
to  march  on  Paris,  there  might  have 
opened  to  him  such  a  career  as  that 
followed  by  Wallenstein;  but  his 
nature  soared  above  all  such  pro- 
jects of  wa3n^ard  and  mischievous 
ambition. 

These  few  remarks  go  only  to  the 
point,  not  that  his  character  should 
be  spared  in  the  examination  of  his 
conduct  because  of  his  greatness, 
but  that  it  should  be  tested  by  other 
measures  than  those  applicable  to 
the  ordinary  run  of  respectabilities 
and  disrespectabilities.  To  the  adept 
in  geological,  mineralogical,  and 
chemical  science,  the  mammoth  and 
the  encrinite  must  both.be  examined 
with  an  equal  devotion  to  abstract 
truth;  yet  the  phenomena  of  the  two 
will  be  found  at  distant  extremes 
of  animal  nature.  So  of  the  basal- 
tic dystallisations  of  the  Giant's 
Causeway,  and  the  specimens  of 
Auor-spar  or  crystallised  agates  in 
the  mineralogist's  cabinet.  It  is  the 
misfortune  of  history  that  there  are 
disturbing  elements  in  such  in- 
quiries ;  and  the  greater  the  histo- 
rical nature  to  be  examined,  the 
more  powerful  are  the  distorting 
influences.  This  is  not  the  place 
where  an  attempt  can  be  made  to 


bring  the  whole  question  of  Marl- 
borough's character  and  conduct  to 
what  in  parliamentary  and  diplo- 
matic language  is  called  ''a  satis- 
fSactory  conclusion."  There  would 
be  far  too  much  elaborate  establish- 
ment of  matter  of  fact,  and  of  close 
criticism  in  its  tenor  when  it  is 
established,  to  be  accomplished  in  a 
casual  paper. 

We  can  but  look  on  his  character 
and  career  &om  without,  saying  a 
word  on  the  qualities  of  grandeur 
and  beauty  that  adorn  them ;  and 
perhaps  these  can  hardly  be  better 
felt  than  in  reading  the  not  enthu- 
siastic estimate  of  him  by  two  men 
who  knew  him — ^both  great  men — 
both  unlike  to  him,  and  unlike  to 
each  other.  The  one  of  these  was 
Bolingbroke,  who  said  of  him  :  ''  He 
was  the  soul  of  the  Grand  Alliance 
against  the  French.  Although  un 
homme  nouveau  —  a  private  indi- 
vidual— a  subject — ^he  acquired  by 
his  talent  and  activity  a  greater  in- 
fluence in  public  aflairs  than  his  high 
birth,  established  authority,  and 
the  crown  of  England,  had  procured 
for  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Not  only 
were  ail  the  parts  of  that  great 
machine  preserved  by  him  more 
entire,  and  in  a  state  of  more  com- 
plete union,  but  he,  in  a  manner, 
animated  the  whole,  and  communi- 
cated to  it  a  more  rapid  and  better 
sustained  movement.  To  the  pro- 
tracted  and  often  disastrous  cam- 
paigns which  had  taken  place  under 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  succeeded 
warlike  scenes  full  of  action  ;  and 
all  those  in  which  he  himself  had 
the  direction  were  crowned  with  the 
most  brilliant  success.  He  showed 
himself  at  once  the  greatest  general 
and  the  most  skilful  minister  of  his 
time." 

This  is  the  saying  of  a  statesman, 
his  rival  and  enemy.  The  other 
is  from  a  statesman  too;  but  ho 
speaks  in  the  other  character,  more 
esteemed  by  himself,  of  a  master  of 
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the  ceremonies.  If  a  philosopher 
were  said  to  be  a  good  dancer,  we 
would  take  a  dancing-master's  cer- 
tificate on  the  point ;  so  in  the  case 
of  good  riding,  we  would  a  hunts- 
man's or  a  jockey's,  as  the  case 
might  be.  So  also,  in  the  question  of 
a  man's  possession  of  "  the  graces," 
we  are  safe  in  the  hands  of  Ches- 
terfield. Of  Marlborough  he  said: 
"The  Graces  protected  and  pro- 
moted him."  "  His  manner  was  irre- 
sistible.'' "  It  was  by  this  engaging 
graceful  manner  that  he  was  enabled 
during  all  the  war  to  connect  the 
various  and  jarring  powers  of  the 
Grand  Alliance,  and  to  carry  them 
on  to  the  main  object  of  the  war, 
notwithstanding  their  private  and 
separate  views,  jealousies,  and  wrong- 
headedneser.  Whatever  Court  he 
went  to— and  he  was  often  obliged 
to  go  to  restive  and  refractory  ones 
— he  brought  them  into  his  mea- 
sures. The  Pensionary  Heinsius, 
who  governed  the  United  Provinces 
for  forty  years,  was  absolutely  gov- 
erned by  him.  He  was  always 
cool,  and  nobody  ever  observed  the 
least  variation  in  his  countenance. 
He  could  refuse  more  easily  than 
others  could  grant ;  and  those  who 
went  from  him  the  most'  dissatis- 
fied as  to  the  substance  of  their 
business,  were  yet  charmed  by  his 
manner,  and  as  it  were  comforted 
by  it."  ♦ 

When  his  victorious  career  was 
suddenly  stopped,  and  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  carried,  there  was  much 
lamentation  on  the  one  side,  and 
but  little  exultation  on  the  other, 
since  it  was  not  a  creditable  story 
to  boast  about  that  a  waiting-maid 
had  done  it.  And  yet  when  we 
look  back  to  it  at  this  time,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  that  the  treaty  was 
a  permanent  calamity  to  Britain. 
We  do  not  deal  much  in  abstract 
glory,  not  deeming  it  a  valuable 


commodity  unless  it  is  the  com- 
panion of  duty  and  public  benefit. 
Even  a  successful  march  to  Pari» 
might  have  brought  more  perplexity 
than  permanent  benefit  to  the  Brit- 
ish empire.  The  leaving  the  Bour- 
bons on  the  throne  of  Spain,  if  a 
calamity,  was  not  a  measurable 
calamity :  the  country,  if  it  might 
have  had  better,  might  have  had 
worse  governors ;  and  in  any  case,, 
the  character  of  the  governors  it 
was  to  have  could  not  be  so  weighed 
and  anticipated  that  the  one  could  be 
pronounced  so  much  more  valuable 
than  the  other  as  to  justify  a  bloody 
war.  Before  the  treaty,  Marlborough 
had  already  done  the  real  work 
whence  Europe  profited.  It  was  to 
drive  the  demon  of  conquest  and  su- 
premacy out  of  .Louis  XIV.  and  his 
successors  on  the  throne  of  France, 
by  showing  that  the  power  which 
seemed  to  aim  at  a  new  universal 
empire  was  assailable  and  subdu- 
able. 

This  was  a  service  felt  less  by 
Britain  than  by  Grerniany  and  the 
minor  States  of  the  Continent.  At 
home,  Marlborough's  victorions 
career  conferred  on  his  country  a 
blessing  of  another  and  a  less  dubi- 
ous or  questionable  kind.  With- 
out it  the  union  of  England  and 
Scotland  might  not  have  been 
effected;  and  the  supposition  of  what 
might  have  been  to  both  countries 
had  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  passed 
without  the  accomplishment  of  that 
healing  measure,  opens  up  one  of 
the  most  dreary  and  desperate  vistas 
ever  realised  by  those  historical 
speculators  who  deal  in  the  con- 
ditions that  might  have  been  but 
were  not.  Such  speculations  may 
be  ridiculed  as  vain  and  useless; 
but  we  cannot  estimate  the  public 
services  of  great  men  without  some 
indulgence  in  them.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  look  at  the  history  of  £u- 


*  Passages  cited  in  Alison^s  Life,  L  88,  89. 
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lope  for  the  year  from  1815  down* 
waidsy  without  thinking  of  what  it 
might  hare  been  had  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  been  the  reverse  of  what 
it  was;  and  we  cannot  estimate 
Marlborough's  services  to  Britain 
without  a  consideration  of  what  the 
empire  would  have  been  without 
the  Union  of  1707.  His  sagacity 
saw  at  once  the  historical  conditions 
that  must  madden  the  Scots  against 
their  neighbours  if  both  continued 
separate  nations  under  one  sovereign. 
That  sovereign  would  live  in  the 
stronger  nation  :  his  advisers  would 
be  there;  and  when  their  advice  was 
offensive  to  the  nation  poor  and 
distant,  they  would  tell  him  to  use 
the  power  of  the  greater  nation  to 
bring  the  other  to  reason.  With 
the  heir  of  the  house  of  Stewart  at 
the  Court  of  France,  where  his  title 
was  solemnly  acknowledged — ^with 
Scotland  outraged  and  hostile  after 
the  affair  of  Darien — ^with  a  declara- 
tion by  Scotland  that  no  occupant 
of  the  throne  of  England  should 
rule  her  while  her  wrongs  were  un- 
redressed— ^with  an  army  gathered 
on  each  side  of  the  Border, — ^nothing 
almost  can  be  more  certainly  pre- 
dicted as  the  effect  of  sufficient 
causes  than  that  Louis  XIY.  would 
have  defeated  the  project  of  Union 
had  his  hands  not  been  full  of  des- 
perate work  at  home.  How  vital 
the  crisis  was,  and  how  narrow  the 
escape,  is  shown  in  the  simple  fact, 
that  when  a  turn  in  the  war  in 
Spain  released  a  part  of  the  French 
force  in  the  year  after  the  Union, 
it  was  sent  on  an  expedition  to 
Scotland — a  hopeless  expedition, 
since,  under  the  good  star  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  British  empire,  it 
was  a  few  months  too  late  for  mis- 
chief that  might  have  been  irre- 
trievable. 

While  we  see  in  the  career  of 
Louis  XIV.   a  signal  instance  of^ 
what  a  monarch  could  do  in  hand- 
ling the  destinies  of  a  nation,  we 


see  in  the  Britain  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign  how  strong  and  firm 
the  institutions  were,  and  how  in- 
dependent of  personal  influence. 
Queen  Anne's  reign  was  signally 
eventful  throughout ;  it  was  event- 
ful in  the  Court,  in  the  senate,  and 
in  the  field.  And  yet  the  sovereign 
who  seemed  to  direct  all  was  a 
stupid  woman.  It  happened  also 
that  she  was  an  obstinate  woman. 
She  was  flighty  and  capricious,  and 
when  her  caprice  got  into  a  groove, 
she  held  on  to  it  with  a  stubbornness 
that  had  a  strong  likeness  to  firm- 
ness. The  effects  of  these  two 
qualities  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  been  calamitous,  but  they  were 
remarkable.  They  set  at  work  the 
powers  of  signally  able  and  am- 
bitious men;  but  with  all  their 
ability  and  ambition  these  men  had 
not  power  enough  to  disturb  the 
constitution  of  tiie  country.  K  a 
change  of  favour  among  waiting- 
maids  produced  a  revolution  in 
the  country,  it  was  but  in  the 
form  of  substituting  one  able  set  of 
servants  of  the  Crown  for  another. 
There  was  nothing  dear  to  the  con- 
stitution either  usurped  or  lost  in 
the  topsy-turvy.  Her  defects  had 
a  curious  ci^acity  for  opening  into 
brilliant  and  beneficent  results. 
She  was  a  bigot ;  but  her  bigotry 
attached  itsdf  to  an  unbigoted 
religion,  which  did  not  furnish 
her  with  the  means  of  doing  mis- 
chief by  persecution  or  intolerance. 
Her  bigotry,  indeed,  to  the  Church 
of  England  was  the  salvation  of  the 
Parliamentary  and  Protestant  settle- 
ment She  dearly  loved  legitimacy. 
She  had  a  natural  affection  for  the 
brother  who  was  driven  forth ;  but 
when  the  temptation  to  act  on  these 
amiable  feelings  came  upon  her,  the 
Church  of  England  stepped  between 
them  and  a  counter-revolution. 

There  was  surely  a  signal  wealth 
of  gifted  miuds  at  hand,  when  the 
caprices  of  a  Court,  influenced  as  they 
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were  by  paltry  and  degrading  inci-  arranged.  The  debt  had  been  in- 
dents, called  up  on  either  hand  two  creased  in  wars  to  protect  the  corn- 
such  potent  spirits  as  Marlborough  merce  of  England,  and  the  colonial 
and  Bolingbroke.  The  name  of  interests,  whence  Scotland  was  sedu- 
Marlborough's  kinsman,  Sidney  Go-  lously  excluded.     For  the  future 


dolphin,  does  not  fill  the  ear  of  fame 
so  full  as  these ;  but  he  was  a  very 
great  statesman.  His  strength  lay 
in  domestic  a£&drs — ^internal  govern- 
ment— and  there  he  took  his  post. 
His  portrait  by  Houbraken  is  not 
attractive,  and  does  not  justly  ren- 
der his  character.  It  has  a  certain 
air  of  stupid  corporate  pomposity, 
heightened  by  the  presence  of  the 
treasurer's  staff  of  office  held  in 
solemn  ceremonial  His  statesman- 
ship reached  the  elevation  of  real  ge- 
nius. The  union  with  Scotland  may 
justly  be  celebrated  as  his  achieve- 


Scotland  must  take  her  share  in  the 
taxation  for  these  purposes ;  but  in 
as  far  as  that  taxation  was  for  the 
payment  of  debt,  she  should  receive 
compensation  in  hard  cash,  and  did 
receive  it  Accounts  being  thus 
settled  down  to  the  year  1707,  if 
Scotland,  participating  in  the  trad- 
ing and  colonial  priioleges,  became 
rich,  then  she  could  not  complain  if 
she  came  to  be  taxed  in  proportion 
to  her  riches. 

The  payment  of  the  difference  at 
issue  in  hard  cash,  instead  of  leav- 
ing it  to  the  future  adjustments  of 


ment;  for  no  one,  on  his  side  of    the  partnership,  made  a  separate 


the  Tweed  at  least,  did  so  much 
to  forecast  its  character  and  press 
it  forward  to  completeness.  While 
his  kinsman  kept  guard  outside,  he 
carried  through  the  business  within 
rapidly  and  effectively.  It  seemed  a 
question  between  them  how  rapidly 
theonecouldget  through  his  momen- 
tous work,  and  how  long  the  other 
could  hold  out  and  guard  him  from 
molestation.  The  Comnussioners  as- 
sembled in  the  old  Cockpit  were  set 
to  work  that  eminently  required  to 
be  conducted  in  peace  and  serenity. 
The  nicest  calculations  of  money 
matters,  and  their  incidence  on  the 
two  nations,  and  on  the  separate 
interests  in  either,  were  too  apt  to 
be  toned  by  prejudices  and  national 
animosities,  and  it  was  critically 
necessary  to  exclude  all  further  ex- 
citing influences. 

There  was  wonderful  adroitness 
in  the  pecuniary  adjustment  of  ex- 
tremely complicated  international 
claiins.  England  was  a  rich  country 
with  a  heavy  debt — Scotland  was 
poor,  but  comparatively  unencum- 
bered. Could  Scotland  be  fairly 
asked  to  bear  a  share  in  the  other's 
burden  ?      Xo ;    it  was  otherwise 


capital  for  poor  Scotland  to  begin 
with,  and  had  a  mighty  influence 
in  averting  prejudices  against  the 
treaty.  It  was,  perhaps,  open  to 
the  reflection  that  it  brought  a 
sordid  pecuniary  temptation  home 
to  Scotsmen ;  but  there  are  fair  and 
unfair  pecuniary  temptations,  and 
this  was  distinctly  a  fair  one. 

The  general  historical  character 
of  Godolphin  is,  that  he  was  a  man 
honest  personally,  and  free  from  all 
suspicion  either  of  appropriating 
the  public  money  to  his  own  uses, 
or  of  even  selfishly  seeking  his  own 
interest  within  the  licence  allowed 
by  the  political  morality  of  the  day. 
But  it  is  said  that  he  was  auda- 
cious in  the  application  of  pubHc 
money  for  the  corruption  of  others. 
This  character  was  long  strengthen- 
ed against  him  by  a  circumstantial 
story  how  he  bribed  Scots  statesmen 
by  distinct  sums  of  money  paid  for 
their  votes  and  influence  in  carry- 
ing the  Union.  Perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary  feature  in  the  history 
of  this  charge  is  that,  in  the  blind 
fury  of  some  patriotic  Scots  against 
the  Union,  tiey  should  have  im- 
plicitly believed  in  this  base  charge 
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against  their  own  countrymen. 
There  was  a  grotesque  minuteness 
in  the  items  of  the  account,  that,  in- 
stead of  stirring  suspicion,  was  ap- 
pealed to  as  aggravating  the  base- 
ness of  the  transaction.  The  sum 
total  was  £20,540,  7s.  7d.  Three 
of  the  Ixaitors  drew  each  £1000  or 
more,  the  highest  being  precisely 
n  104,  1 5s.  7d.  The  lowest  bribe, 
£11,  28.,  was  drawn  by  a  northern 
peer  of  illustrious  descent. 

Few  drafts  on  the  national  ex- 
penditure of  England  at  that  period 
have  been  more  distinctly  accounted 
for  than  this,  because  the  items  of 
it  were  examined  in  the  relentless 
investigations  of  those  who  sought 
to  make  out  a  case  of  peculation 
against  Walpole,  and  to  accomplish 
this,  there  had  to  be  a  full  audit  of 
the  public  accounts  throughout  a 
long  period.  The  money  had  been 
lent  by  the  Government  of  England 
to  the  (xovemment  of  Scotland,  and 
repaid.  The  Exchequer  of  Scot- 
land  was  much  attenuated — ^virtu- 
ally bankrupt  There  were  arrears 
of  salary  to  officers  of  the  Crown, 
miUtary  and  civil,  with  other  public 
debts.  The  wise  English  statesman 
thought  that,  for  the  matter  of  risk- 
ing some  £20,000,  it  was  to  be 
regretted  that  needy  or  greedy  cre- 
ditors should  be  howling  round  the 
Government  of  Scotland  during  the 
delicate  discussions  attending  the 
Fnion.  There  was  a  curious  sub- 
tlety in  the  transaction,  for  it  had 
an  innate. tendency  to  recoup  itself. 
It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  if 
the  Union  were  carried  England 
▼ould  be  due  some  matter  of 
X300,000  to  Scotland,  and  the 
{Mdtry  advance  would  be  deducted 
when  this  debt  was  paid. 

It  would  be  easy  to  follow  up 
the  three  great  names  that  have 
Passed  before  us  with  a  procession 
of  others  that  would  have  been  emi- 
nent as  statesmen  in  a  less  fertile 
Court.    We  confess  to  a  weakness 


in  favour  of  one  of  those,  who  has 
secured  a  comparatively  small  share 
of  public  favour — ^Robert  Harley, 
Earl  of  Oxford.  He  was  doomed 
to  a  certain  unpopular  stigma  as 
the  cousin  of  Abigail  Hill,  who 
superseded  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, and  of  the  whole  race  of 
little  Hills  held  in  much  despite, 
including  him  of  the^ halfpence  im- 
mortalised in  the  derisive  wrath  of 
Swift  On  the  other  side,  he  gained 
a  good  deal  when  he  was  stabbed  by 
Guiscard ;  and  as  he  had  the  actual 
wound,  and  went  to  bed,  the  world 
held  him  entitled  to  all  the  credit 
of  the  affair,  though  it  was  main- 
tained that  the  crazy  Frenchman 
intended  to  stab  Bolingbroke,  as  a 
far  more  formidable  antagonist  of 
French  interests.  But,  in  truth,  it 
is  not  as  a  statesman  that  Harley 
commends  himself  to  our  liking: 
it  is  for  his  princely  patronage  of 
literature  and  art — a  service  of  in- 
finite merit  in  that  age  when  it  was 
undertaken  by  a  man  of  rank  and 
wealth,  gifted  with  a  discriminating 
spirit.  All  the  world  knows  the  value 
of  his  collection  of  manuscripts.  He 
took  his  part  in  studies  but  imper- 
fectly followed  in  that  age — studies 
connected  with  early  British  archaeo- 
logy and  the  progress  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Then  there  were  some  touches 
of  simplicity  about  him  that  one 
cannot  but  like,  for  all  the  evil 
attributed  to  him  as  a  statesman. 
Among  the  men  of  letters  and  art 
who  haunted  him,  were  many  who 
looked  more  to  the  possible  rewards 
of  intellectual  achievements  than  to 
the  pleasure  of  accompUshing  them. 
Perhaps,  poor  fellows,  when  we  look 
at  Hogarth's  distressed  poet,  we  may 
pardon  them,  and  give  them  even  a 
little  sympathy.  But  Harley's  treat- 
ment of  these  men  was  a  stand- 
ing jest,  because  he  did  not  see,  or 
pretended  not  to  see,  what  they  were 
after,  and  dealt  with  them  as  if 
nothing  had  any  interest  on  either 
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Bide  save  some  matter  of  literature  group  of  lively,  witty,  accomplished 
or  art.  The  case  of  Prior  the  poet  people  about  hhn ;  but  what  do  we 
was  often  spoken  of  as  peculiarly  know  of  them,  or  of  himself  either, 
cruel,  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  in  his  convivialities  as  a  private 
caused  more  laughter  than  compas-  gentleman  ?  There  was  much  wit 
sion.  It  was  said  that  mysterious  and  eloquence  scattered  about  with- 
hints  had  been  uttered  by  the  states-  in  and  around  Cicero's  Tusculum — 
man  as  to  its  being  desirable  that  more  still,  perhaps,  among  those  who 
he  should  study  the  Spanish  Ian-  lolled  round  the  board  of  Maecenas 
guage ;  and  that  when  he  reported  and  slowly  sipped  his  Falemian ; 
lus  studies  as  completed,  the  reward  but  all  their  wit  and  wisdom  is  as 
was-«-not  an  embassy  to  the  Covat  iU  preserved  for  us  as  the  heroism 
of  Spain,  but  a  request  for  an  inter-  of  the  ante-Agamemnonites.  Pass 
change  of  opinions  as  to  the  style  of  we  from  these  periods  of  old  re- 
Cervantes,  nown  to  the  literary  group  that 
The  names  of  Bolingbroke  and  has  most  loudly  and  st^ily  of  all 
Oxford  pass  us  on  from  the  soldiers  proclaimed  its  sayings  and  doings  to 
and  statesmen  to  the  authors  of  the  the  world — ^that  of  the  Erenchmen 
period.  We  are  still  on  illustrious  who  are  called  the  EncydopsBdists, 
ground.  Gfhere  are  some  who  can  whether  they  all  wrote  articles  in 
only  look  on  Queen  Anne's  reign  that  huge,  unwieldy,  forgotten  mass 
as  the  era  of  great  victories,  whUe  the  Encyclopedic  or  not.  Among 
others  think  of  it  only  as  the  age  of  them  are  D' Alembert,  Diderot, 
a  great  literature.  "The  wits  of  Grimm, D'Holbach,Marmontel,Hel- 
Queen  Anne's  reign"  are  a  separate  vetius;  and  there  are  the  honourable 
constellation — ^like  the  magnates  of  women — ^Deffant,  L'Espinasse,  Geo- 
the  Augustan  age  in  Eome — only  in  frin,  Boccage,  and  Boufflers.  The 
their  habit,  as  they  lived  much  last  was  the  mistress  of  the  Prince  of 
more  distinct.  In  the  literary  Conti,  and  must  not  be  confound- 
annals  of  the  period  they  are  con-  ed  with  that  other  contemporary 
tinually  coming  and  going  before  Boufflers,  who  did  duty  as  mistress  to 
us,  or  abiding  in  presence  and  mak-  Stanislaus  Augustus  of  Poland.  That 
ing  themselves  personally  known,  they  were  a  group  full  of  genius  and 
They  were  so  many,  so  free-spoken,  acoomplishments,  and  worthy  of  all 
and  so  concentrated  in  London,  interest,  is  not  to  be  questioned.  It 
that  their  own  talk  and  writings  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  so 
supply  us  in  abundance  with  what  little  about  them  in  English  hteia- 
the  world  ever  hunts  out  with  ture.  Only  a  clumsy  translation  of 
greedy  curiosity — ^the  personal  na-  the  letters  of  Grimm  and  Diderot, 
ture  and  habits  of  men  of  genius,  some  pleasant  notices  by  Miss  Berry, 
We  have  nothing  else  like  the  social  and  a  little  unknown  book  written 
interior  thus  opened  to  us  in  any  by  an  eminent  Edinburgh  lawyer, 
other  country,  or  in  any  other  period  called  <  Literature,  and  its  Effects  on 
of  our  own  history.  We  may  Society.'  *  But  there  is  throughout 
easily  believe  that  Pericles  had  a  a  deficiency  in  easy,  natural,  csffeless 

*  Are  there  any  people  now  alive  who  remember  the  late  Robert  Thomson,  advo- 
cate, Sheriff  of  Caithness,  and  the  author  of  an  esteemed  practical  law-book  on  BiU^ 
of  Exchange  ?  He  was  in  his  day  sufficiently  noticed  and  noticeable,  from  the  peculi- 
arities that  made  a  temporary  wit  utter  the  saying,  that  Thomson  was  botib  in  outward 
person  and  in  inward  character  somewhat  beyond  the  perpendicular.  It  happens  to 
be  known  to  the  author  of  this  paper  that  he  was  the  autnor  of  the  little  book  here 
referred  to,  and  a  very  readable  book  it  is. 
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wit  utteied  for  its  own  sake,  and  a 
prevalence  of  artificiality  and  parade. 
Every  feat  of  inteUect  seems  to  be 
performed  that  it  may  be  brought 
into-  the  market  and  sold  for  two 
prices — the  one  paid  in  pubUcfame, 
the  other  in  the  smiles  and  solid 
patronage  of  some  potentate.  The 
flowers  are  in  the  hot  air  of  a  con- 
servatory, or  are  potted  and  carried 
into  some  mtoUy  where  their  scents 
are  mixed  with  the  fumes  of  poma- 
tum and  cosmetics.  It  was  in  fact 
a  great  mart  of  wit  and  literature, 
where  "  the  barbarian  Courts " 
brought  these  articles  for  importa- 
tion. We  haye  the  collection  of 
letters — of  literary  state  papers,  as 
they  might  be  called — ^by  Grimm 
and  Diderot  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Gotha,  the  renowned  "M^moires 
historiques,  littdraires,  et  anecdo- 
tiques."  They  are  no  doubt  pleasant, 
and  excesslTely  amusing;  but  a  good 
deal  of  contempt  goes  to  season  ad- 
miration, and  it  is  followed  by  some 
sense  of  the  heartlessness  and  pro- 
fligacy of  the  whole  set.  The  bar- 
barian Courts,  as  we  know,  imported 
not  only  the  wit  in  the  passive  sense 
as  expressive  of  what  was  uttered, 
but  also  the  wit  in  the  active  sense 
of  the  accomplished  utterer  of  it. 
Wc  know  too  well  what  Courts, 
barbarian  and  other,  had  to  under- 
go from  the  principles  so  nourished, 
since  every  institution  in  the  world 
was  shaken  by  them.  It  becomes 
difficult  to  indulge  in  their  guilty 
mirth  without  remembering  the 
Temple  and  the  guillotine. 

And  yet,  when  we  turn  from  this 
brilliant  ikrong  to  many  respectable 
periods — ^respectable  for  intellect  as 
well  as  other  merits — in  British 
hiatory,  we  feel  a  coldness  and  soli- 
tude, as  one  who  goes  home  from 
a  gay  assemblage  or  theatre  across 
a  bleak  moor  in  the  grey  morning 
hours.  Isolation  is  the  character- 
istic of  most  of  our  literary  periods, 
making  the  one  we  are  here  dealing 


with  exceptionaL  Attempts,  in- 
deed, to  group  together  literary  pic- 
tures from  the  lives  of  our  authors, 
have  proved  in  some  instances  to 
be  failures  of  a  signal  kind,  with  a 
sort  of  picturesqueness  in  their  defi- 
ciencies. The  two  volumes  quarto 
of  Godwin's  life  of  Chaucer  were 
dignified,  and  became  renowned,  by 
Walter  Scott's  exposure  of  their 
nothingness  as  concerned  the  prin- 
cipal person  in  the  grouping.  As 
the  author  boasted  about  his  suc- 
cessful researches  into  the  personal 
life  of  the  old  poet,  so  little  knovm 
before  he  took  it  up,  the  illustrious 
critic  thus  estimated  the  justness  of 
the  boast :  ''  The  researches  into 
the  records  have  only  produced 
one  or  two  writs  addressed  to 
Chaucer  while  Clerk  of  the  Works ; 
the  several  grants  and  passports 
granted  to  him  by  Edward  III.  and 
Bichard  II.,  which  had  been  referred 
to  by  former  biographers,  together 
with  the  poet's  evidence  in  a  court 
of  chivalry,  a  contract  about  a  house, 
and  a  solitary  receipt  for  half- 
a-year's  salary.  These,  with  a  few 
documents  referring  to  John  of 
Gaunt,  make  the  Appendix  to  the 
book,  and  are  the  only  original 
materials  brought  to  light  by  the 
labour  of  the  author.  Our  readers 
must  bo  curious  to  know  how,  out 
of  such  slender  materials,  Mr  God- 
win has  contrived  to  rear  such  an 
immense  fabric  1  For  this  purpose 
he  has  had  recourse  to  two  fruitful 
expedients.  In  the  first  place,  when 
the  name  of  a  town,  of  a  person,  or 
of  a  science,  happens  to  occur  in  his 
narrative,  he  stops  short  to  give  the 
history  of  the  city  ah  urbe  condita  ; 
the  life  of  the  man  from  his  cradle 
upwards,  with  a  brief  account  of  his 
ancestors ;  or  a  full  essay  upon  the 
laws  and  principles  of  the  science, 
with  a  sketch  of  the  Uvea  of  its  most 
eminent  professors." 

It  is  unaccountable  how,   with 
this  example  before  him,  Charles 
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Knight  should  have  played  us  the 
same  trick  in  his  '  Shakespeare — a 
Biography.'  To  be  sure  it  is  an  in- 
finitely more  brilliant  and  readable 
book  than  the  quartos  of  the  great 
philosopher;  but  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  its  interest  is  spent  on 
Shakespeare.  We  have  not,  it  is 
true,  the  biography  of  everybody 
•else,  and  the  history  of  sciences 
from  the  Creation.  We  have  a  lively 
«ketch  of  English  life,  manners,  and 
^amusements,  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  successor ;  but  it 
has  no  more  to  do  with  the  life  of 
Shakespeare,  than,  as  he  must  have 
been  at  school,  to  let  us  see  about 
the  system  of  rudimental  education 
in  that  day ;  and  since  it  is  probable 
that  he  may  have  sometimes  danced 
found  a  May-pole,  let  us  see  about 
that  too.  No ;  unfortunately  for  us, 
nothing  has  been  done  to  bring 
Shakespeare  down  from  his  serene 
'elevation  above  all  that  was  con- 
temporary with  him,  and  show  us 
in  his  manner  as  he  lived  —  to 
bring  him  forward  as  a  man  of  this 
world* 

And  are  we  better  off  when  we 
•come  to  Milton?  Is  it  not  stiU 
with  him  and  his  life,  as  Words- 
worth said, 

"Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,   and  dwelt 
apart"? 

With  all  the  learning  and  research 
And  eloquence  at  the  command  of 
the  biographer  now  dealing  with 
this  chapter  of  literary  history,  he 
has  not  been  able  to  make  Milton  the 
centre  of  an  intellectual  group,oreven 
A  distinct  item  in  such  a  corporation. 
He  has  not,  it  is  true,  followed  the 
•discursive  method  adopted  with 
•Chaucer  and  Shakespeare.  But  to 
reconcile  us,  as  it  were,  to  an  account 
of  Milton,  ho  has  given  us  a  history 
of  the  times  into  the  bargain.  A 
good  and  full  history  it  is ;  but  in 
its  goodness  and  fulness  it  only  ex- 
cites regret  that  Professor  Masson 


did  not  avowedly  write  a  History 
of  the  Reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the 
Protectorate,  giving  Milton  and  his 
literature  their  proper  place  in  such 
a  book.  This  method  of  pursuing 
two  separate  classes  of  literary  ex- 
position differing  in  their  propor- 
tions, reminds  us  of  that  occasional 
separation  of  the  stages  of  an  event 
into  two  or  more  pictures  on  one 
canvas — a  practice  to  which  even 
Baphaers  Transfiguration  hardly  re- 
conciles the  eye. 

Let  us  not  open  up  great  inquiries 
as  to  the  summit-level  -  reached 
by  the  highest  intellects  at  one  time 
or  another.  We  are  not  going  to 
solve  subtle  questions  about  the  in- 
fluence that  the  greatest  intellects 
have  left  for  after-ages,  and  the 
lustre  they  have  conferred  each  on 
the  age  when  he  appeared.  Leav- 
ing unsettled  the  question  whether 
one  genius  commanding  all  ages  is 
worth  more  or  less  than  a  group  of 
clover  people  enjoying  their  own 
cleverness  among  themselves,  and 
sending  it  forth  among  others, 
there  is  surely  no  period  in  the 
annals  of  England  when  literature 
was  so  brilliant  as  the  age  that 
hands  down  to  us  the  names  of 
Pope,  Addison,  Swift,  Steele,  Ar- 
buthnot.  Garth,  Prior,  and  DdToe. 

If  none  of  these  soar  into  the 
altitudes  that  enjoy  the  worship, 
and  seem  necessary  for  obtaining 
the  tolerance,  of  some  minds,  yet 
to  the  less  exalted  there  is  abund- 
ant material  for  admiration  and  en- 
joyment. If  we  have  not  the  wor- 
ship of  some  great  intellect  apart 
from  our  own  sphere,  yet  because 
of  the  approach  made  by  all  the 
group  to  a  common  level,  we  have 
the  rattle  of  the  repartee,  and  the 
flash  and  report  of  the  occasional 
epigram  or  rhetorical  climax.  So 
affluent,  indeed,  is  this  age  in  intel- 
lectual growth,  that  besides  the 
goodly  list  that  already  fills  the  cars 
of  fame,  it  would  probably  be  the 
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best  period  in  \rliicli  those  resturrec- 
tionists  who  dig  for  and  recoyec 
bnried  celebrities  could  invest  theii 
labour.  Who  speaks  now  of  Tom 
Brown  1  If  any  one  does,  he  will 
be  supposed  to  refer  not  to  a  real 
man  of  Queen  Anne's  day,  but  a 
fictitious  man  of  Queen  Yictoria'& 
Yet  there  was  such  a  person^  a  real 
power  in  his  day,  issuing  a  brilliant 
literature  in  countless  editions.  Very 
little  is  known  of  him  personally. 
He  was  called  "Tom  Brown  of 
Oxford/'  so  that  he  perhaps  dis* 
tinguished  himself  there.  His  writ- 
ings are  full  of  classicaHties ;  but  he 
scatters  them  about  with  a  scornful 
carelessness,  as  if  in  the  sort  of 
familiarity  that  has  a  proverbial 
ofi&pring.  One  of  the  favourite  ob- 
jects, indeed,  of  his  acrid  sarcasm, 
\&  the  Christian  who  cannot  accept  an 
idea  as  worth  anything  unless  it  can 
be  shown  to  have  been  previously 
expressed  in  the  thought  of  some 
heathen  in  Greece  or  Italy.  "  No- 
thing," he  says,  "  will  please  some 
men  but  books  stuffed  with  antiquity, 
groaning  with  the  weight  of  learned 
quotations  drawn  £rom  the  fountains 
—and  what  is  all  this  but  pilfering  f 
But  I  will  neither  rob  the  ancient 
nor  modem  books,  but  pillage  all  I 
give  you  from  the  book  of  tiie  world. 
The  book  of  the  world  is  very  an^ 
cient,  and  yet  always  new."  * 

There  ia  ample  room  for  compar- 
ing his  genius  with  that  of  Swift ; 
and  in  such  a  competition  judgment 
would  not  invariably  go  with  the 
greater  reputation.  Swift  had  a 
fine  stage  for  the  display  of  his 
mighty  gifts.  He  had  lived  in  his 
youth  with  a  courtier,  and  a  great 
monarch  had  taught  him  how  to 
rear  asparagus  in  the  Dutch  way. 
He  knew  intimately  the  first  men 
of  his  day.  Then  he  was  an  actual 
Bean.     True,  he  said  to  the  states- 


men who  did  not  make  him  a  bishop, 
"  God  confound  you  for  a  couple  of 
scoundrels ;"  but  to  be  a  Dean  was 
to  be  placed  high  above  assaults  and 
suspicions.  Nor  did  it  in  any  way 
detiact  from  his  position  that  he 
had  sometimes  no  congregation  but 
his  "  Dearly-beloved  Roger."  That 
he  was  above  the  sordid  work  of 
priests  and  curates  enhanced  his 
claim  to  belong  to  the  class  of  the  rich 
and  great.  Both  these  wits  dealt 
in  the  morbid  moral  anatomy  of 
London ;  but  here  Brown  was  the 
more  incisive  and  complete  of  the 
two.  He  evidently  formed  an  item 
in  groups  of  such  a  cast  that  neither 
a  Cato  nor  a  Very  Eeverend  would 
dare  to  let  vestiges  be  seen  that  he 
had  approached  them.  Both  dealt 
a  little  too  much  in  the  indecorous ; 
but  their  method  was  different. 
Swift,  taking  his  stand  as  a  clean 
man,  displays  in  all  its  distinctness 
the  moral  nuisance.  He  rubs  the 
world's  nose  in  it.  Brown,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  some  subtle  trope  or 
classical  allusion,  points  to  some 
hidden  horror.  Without  aome  pre- 
knowledge  that  such  things  can  be, 
we  might  pass  by  his  allusion  as 
meaningless,  and  possibly  stupid. 
In  this,  and  in  many  other  points, 
he  has  more  analogy  with  Hogarth 
than  with  any  author.  Both  had 
the  subtle  power  of  telling  by  a 
hint  The  three  tell-tale  faces  in 
the  funeral  scene  in  one  of  the  Pro- 
gresses, and  the  evidence  of  Felix 
trembling,  are  very  like  some  of 
Brown's  allusions.  Both,  too,  de- 
spised antiquity  and  precedent  as  an 
infallible  guide.  Brown  graced  his 
epigrammatic  sentences  by  making 
sport  of  the  classics;  but  the  painter 
had  not  the  fortune  to  possess  so 
apt  a  medium,  and  his  ridicule  of 
the  great  masters  only  made  him- 
self ridiculous.     Both  brought  out 
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to  light  the  inner  life  of  thQ  social  pomp  of  a  standard  in  pliilosophy^ 

conditions  of  the  day.     It  is  to  be  has  no  more  in  common  with  logic 

regretted  that  we  know  little  per-  as  a  science  than  with  aoonstics  or 

sonally  of  Brown — ^not  eyen  how  he  hydrostatics ;  and  though  not  en- 

liyed.     It  is  open  to  us  to  suppose  titled  to  speak  from  a  critical  per- 

that  the  popularity  of  his  books  usal,  we  may  believe  that  his  other 

supplied  him  with  daily  bread.   He  ponderous  treatises,  making  up  the 

is  bitter  in  his  ridicule  of  dedica-  six  volumes  of  his  collected  works 

tions  by  the  parasites  of  the  day.  that  introduce  us  to  the  one  vol- 

It  may  be  remembered  how  Byron  ume  of  his  poetry,  are  of  a  like 

said  in  laughing  scorn  that  he  had  character. 

tried  to  give  a  bribe  to  his  "  Grand-  But  his  sacred  poetry,  still  popa- 
mother's  Eeview,"  the  'British :'  lar  in  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in 
"  I  sent  it  in  a  letter  to  the  editor,  Scotland  and  among  the  English 
who  thanked  me  duly  by  return  of  Dissenters,  may  be  said  to  have  got 
post."  Brown  almost  cmticipates  absolute  possession  of  the  nursery ; 
this  trick  by  a  story  of  a  long  ful-  and  this  is  a  strong  post  to  hold  by 
some  dedication,  and  long  waiting  one  who  would  invade  and  mould 
in  the  ante-room,  with  no  result.  the  adult  intellect.  But  they  are 
Shall  we  count  Isaac  Watts,  with  mistaken  who  suppose  that  there  is 
Ms  "  Little  busy  bee,"  among  the  not  a  dash  of  fine  poetry  here  and 
choice  celebrities  of  Queen  .Aime's  there  in  his  multitudinous  rhymes, 
reign  )  If  any  one  doubts  the  right  That  the  jingle  of  rhyme  and  danc- 
of  the  hymnist  to  this  eminence,  let  ing  measure  carried  them  off  into 
him  go  to  Southampton ;  let  him  puerilities,  was  what  really  made 
there,  in  the  presence  of  any  body  his  juvenile  hymnology  available  for 
of  men  native  to  the  place,  express  giving  a  fond  of  enjoyment  to  the 
anything  approaching  towards  a  drudgery  of  the  task -book,  and 
doubt  that  Isaac  Watts  was  the  helped  to  make  children  know  the 
mightiest  bard  that  ever  wielded  nature  of  poetry,  and  to  infuse  into 
the  English  language, — ^he  will  meet  their  minds  some  pure  and  solemn 
such  a  rebuff  as  will  awaken  him  to  thoughts.  And  however  much  we 
some  new  ideas  on  the  sublime  and  may  feel  inclined  to  count  that  the 
beautifiiL  But,  great  poet  or  not,  children's  poet  was  in  himself  some- 
Watts  has  exercised  a  mighty  in-  what  childish,  we  cannot  but  ad- 
fluence  on  the  British  mind.  It  mit  the  greatness  of  his  influence.* 
was  not  in  what  he  deemed  his  Perhaps  it  would  be  still  more 
strength  that  it  was  exercised.  His  difficult  to  And  a  legitimate  place 
''  Logic,"  put  forth  with   all  the  •  in  the  group  for  him  who  became 

*  Perhaps  the  reader  may  possibly  remember  the  traditional  stoir  of  the  homfnl 
shape  in  which  the  youthfal  Watts  renounced  rhyme,  when  under  dorsal  aisci- 
pline  administered  by  the  paternal  hand : — 

'*  Oh,  father,  do  some  pity  take. 
And  I  will  no  more  verses  make.*' 

It  ia  in  the  recollection  of  the  present  writer,  how,  at  a  well-remembered  sympo- 
sium long  ago,  bringing  toj^ther  a  group  of  young  men^  the  survivors  of  which 
are  now  old  men,  there  was  a  trial  of  wits  in  expressing  the  sentiment  of  the 
young  Watts  in  other  forms  of  rhvming  jingle.  Some  of  the  efforts  were  lu- 
dicrously doggerel,  others  ludicrously  heroic.  The  only  one  now  remembered — ^pro- 
bably because  it  was  the  best  —  was  hit  off  by  Theodore  Martin,  who  has  since 
gained  high  repute  in  lyrical  composition  and  classic  learning.     Here  it  is  : — 

",0h  do  not  strike  me,  reverend  sire. 
And  I  no  more  shaU  strike  the  lyre." 
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known  as  *'  Orator  Henley/'  His 
fame,  or  noiorietj,  as  some  would 
pxefer  to  call  it,  belongs  to  a  later 
period ;  but  bis  most  ambitious  ef- 
fort of  genius,  *  Esther,  Queen  of 
Peisia :  an  Historical  Poem,'  now 
on  the  table  before  us,  bears  date 
in  1714  ;  and  his  project  of  a  Uni- 
versal Grammar  was  published  a 
year  or  so  earlier.  Whether  we  may 
justly  call  him  a  great  man  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  he  would  hold  a 
higher  place  in  the  present  day, 
were  he  among  us,  than  he  held  in 
Mb  own ;  and  those  who  are  on  the 
look-out  for  unpopular  characters 
suitable  for  deification,  might  per- 
haps find  a  suitable  hero  in  the 
Beyerend  John  Henley.  He  was 
a  Dissenting  preacher ;  and  that  was 
nearly  as  fatal  a  definition  in  his 
day  as  that  of  ''Farmer-General" 
became  in  the  days  of  Voltaire. 
But  he  was  a  Dissenting  preacher  of 
a  peculiarly  odious  stamp.  He  was 
a  man  of  good  old  family.  He 
got  a  university  education,  and 
dropped  into  a  comfortable  family 
living.  But  he  would  not  be  con- 
tent with  Ids  lot,  so  he  turned  a 
Dissenter  and  popular  preacher  in 
London.  There  was  something  in 
all  this  so  loathsome  as  only  to  be 
paralleled  when  high -bom  Lady 
Serena  disappears  with  Plush,  and 
gets  married  by  the  Kegistrar. 

The  name  of  ''  Orator  "  naturally 
occurred  as  a  scornful  designation 
for  the  popular  preacher  because  he 
called  his  church  the  ''  Oratory." 
It  was  a  large  building,  absorbing 
vast  crowds  out  of  the  miscellane- 
ous population  of  London.  In  this 
it  was  the  prototype  of  a  certain 
Tabernacle  of  the  present  day.  Whe- 
ther the  existing  Tabemacidar,  who 
has  a  great  &me  as  an  orator,  be 


also  a  scholar,  is  not  known ;  and 
it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  proba- 
bilities are  against  the  supposition. 
But  Henley  certainly  was  a  scholar 
of  wide  range.  He  fought  a  con- 
troversial battle  with  Bowyer,  the 
French  lexicographer,  about  the 
fundamentals  of  French  grammar. 
In  his  project  of  a  Universal  Gram- 
mar, he  threw  himself  fearlessly 
into  oriental  languages;  and  though 
many  have  denounced  his  pulpit 
oratory,  none  have  proclaimed  his 
ignorance  of  the  languages  he  thus 
professed  to  wield. 

His  most  remarkable  literary 
achievement  is,  however,  the  Litur- 
gy prepared  by  him  for  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Oratory.*  It  vdll  be 
found  reprinted  in  Hall's  'Frag- 
menta  Liturgica ; '  and  it  will  per- 
haps surprise  those  who  are  famil- 
iar with  the  qualities  of  a  popular 
Dissenting  preacher  of  the  present 
day,  to  find  him  sedulously  search- 
ing through  the  Fathers  and  all  the 
vestiges  of  early  ecclesiastical  litera- 
ture for  the  devotional  forms  of  the 
primitive  Church. 

One  of  the  wild  and  offensive 
projects  attributed  to  Henley  was 
the  establishment  of  a  university 
in  London.  As  it  was  profanity  to 
listen  to  such  a  suggestion,  he  be^ 
thought  him  to  create  something 
like  a  centre  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion within  his  own  Oratory.  Surely 
he  expressed  himself  in  something 
higher  than  the  tone  of  a  clerical 
demagogue  when  he  set  down 
among  his  objects  in  this  project, 
''  To  give  by  just  degrees  a  standard 
to  the  English  tongue;  to  clear, 
regulate,  and  digest  the  English 
history ;  to  revive  an  ancient  Athe- 
nian and  Roman  school  of  philoso- 
phy, rhetoric,  and  elocution,  which 


*  The  Primitive  Liturgy  and  Eucharist,  according  to  the  institution  of  Christ  and 
His  Apostles,  for  the  use  of  the  Oratory :  with  Two  Homilies,  or  Theological  Lectures, 
on  the  Liturgy  and  Eucharist ;  and  a  new  Preface  explaining  the  discretionary  use  of 
the  oldest  Creeds  and  Dozologies,  or  Gloria  Patri,  of  the  Two  First  Ages. 
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last  ia  reckoned  among  the  artee 
perditceJ" 

**  Oar  noble  langoagey"  he  says, 
"  like  our  arms,  ought  to  bear  Uie 
laurel  ficom  France,  which  it  merits, 
as  well  as  from  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  in  delicacy,  in  force,  in  ma- 
jesty, in  beauty.'' 

lliere  is  no  doubt  that  he  carried 
hilarity,  or,  if  you  like,  buffoonery, 
'  into  the  pulpit — and  he  vindicated 
the  practice  thus :  ''  A  preacher  is 
bound  in  conscience  sometimes  to 
preach  burlesque ;  for  he  is  bound 
to  be  all  things  to  aU  men.  Some 
men  will  not  be  engaged  by  any 
method  but^burlesque ;  therefore  I 
plead  liberty  of  conscience,  and  de- 
mand it  to  preach  burlesque  when 
I  think  proper,  as  the  clergy  do 
to  those  tiiat  require  that  manner. 
Mirth  is  part  of  religion.  '  The 
fear  of  God/  says  Ben  Sirac,  'makes 
a  merry  heart ;  her  ways  are  pleas- 
antness; rejoice  in  the  Lord.  Be 
perfect  as  God  is  perfect.'  And 
God  is  said  to  mock,  to  have  in 
derision,  to  laugh  sinners  to  scorn."  * 

Henley  had,  in  fact — and  it  was 
the  cause  of  his  offensive  popularity 
— a  touch  of  that  fatality  that  in 
Swifb,  Sydney  Smith,  and  less  em- 
phatically in  our  late  neighbour  Dr 
Guthrie,  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  yield  to  the  impulse  of 
the  ludicrous  on  the  occasions  when 
the  ludicrous  was  also  the  unbecom- 
ing. It  was  among  the  cleverest 
ideas  of  Brougham,  in  reference  to 
the  possibility  of  making  Sydney 
Smith  a  bishop,  that  he  would  be 
like  the  cat  turned  into  a  lady,  who 
kept  all  feminine  propriety  till  she 
saw  a  mouse,  when  nature  triumph- 
ed, and  she  dashed  at  it,  upsetting 
the  china.  Sydney  would  preserve 
all  decorum  until  some  tremendous 
joke  took  possession  of  him,  and 
then  would  come  an  explosion  that 
would  upset  the  Bench  of  Bishops. 


It  was  a  practice  with  Henley,  a» 
it  often 'is  with  very  earnest  preach- 
ers, and  other  promulgators  of  doc- 
trine, to  waylay  people,  so  as  to 
bring  them  within  the  influence  of 
his  eloquence.  If  he  could  but  get 
them  to  hear,  their  hearts  might  be 
turned.  On  one  celebrated  occasion 
he  laid  a  trap  for  the  shoemakers. 
All  London  was  placarded  with  an 
announcement  that  from  the  pulpit 
he  would  show  how  a  pair  of  shoes 
could  be  made  in  five  minutes. 
Throughout  his  arousing  address  the 
artisans  present  were  impatient  for 
the  practical  exhibition.  He  kept 
his  word  to  them  by  producing  a 
pair  of  boots  and  cutting  them 
down  into  available  shoes. 

Among  those  calamities  incident 
to  our  pure  human  race  that  give  a 
zest  to  history,  we  must  include  the 
quarrels,  hatreds,  follies,  and  cruel- 
ties incident  to  religious  fanaticism. 
We  had  these  pouring  in  upon  the 
land  in  quick  and  dire  succession, 
from  the  fires  of  Smithfield  to  the 
cruelties  against  the  Covenanters, 
and  the  bloody  vengeance  wrought 
in  the  murder  of  Sharp.     In  Queen 
Anne's  reign  this  feature  in  British 
history  calms  down.     There  was  the 
affair  of  Sacheverell,   to  be  saie, 
making  a  mighty  splutter ;  but  it 
was  to  the  bloody  deeds  of  previous 
reigns  as  a  street  row  to  a  battle,  or 
a  bloody  nose  to  a  murder.    Bishop 
Burnet  estimated  it  neatly  enough 
when  he  said :  ''  The  Whigs  took  it 
in  their  heads  to  roast  a  parson, 
and  they  did  roast  him ;  but  their 
zeal  tempted  them  to  make  the  fire  so 
high  that  they  scorched  themselves." 

And  yet  the  age  was  not  without 
its  fiery  trials;  but  they  were  seen, 
not  felt.  As  the  tide  of  war  rolled 
far  off  from  our  peaceful  shores, 
so  did  the  ferocities  and  agonies 
of  persecution  touch  us  only  in  ru- 
mours as  to  a  strange  people  in  a  dis* 


*  Milk  for  Babes,  &c.     By  J.  Henley,  M.A. 
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tant  land.  Of  the  labid  religious 
feiodtj  of  Lonis  XIV.  in  his  dot- 
age, when  he  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  sainted  wife,  we  felt 
nothing  save  in  the  blessed  task  of 
affoiding  succour  and  refuge  to  the 
oppresfied,  who  repaid  the  debt  by 
bringing  a  new  and  raluable  indus- 
trial client  into  our  population. 

In  so  far  as  the  picturesqueness 
of  fimaticism  is  attractive,  these 
poor  martyrs  from  the  Ceyennes 
and  Languedoc  made  themselves 
eminently  attractive  to  the  mob  of 
London,  where  they  settled  down 
at  Luge,  forming  the  colony  of 
Spitalflelds.  They  ranted  profusely, 
and  made  converts  of  many  English 
people,  chiefly  of  the  devouter  sex. 
These  ranted  also;  andasif  tomeet 
on  common  ground  in  their  ravings, 
both  French  and  English  fanatics 
dealt  in  unknown  tongues.  Mir- 
acles, too,  were  performed  in  abun- 
dance. One  was  attended  by  inci- 
dents rather  conspicuous  and  trou- 
blesome. It  was  announced  that 
the  Fiench  prophets,  as  they  were 
tenned,  were  to  raise  a  dead  body 
in  St  Paul's  Churchyard.  A  vast 
mob  assembled  to  bdiold  the  phe- 
nomenon, bnt  it  was  a  failure ;  not 
one  of  the  dead  lying  there  would 
consent  to  rise.  The  failure  was 
attributed  to  the  fsu^  of  some  un- 
faithful person  looking  on;  and  it  is 
certainly  a  clear  enough  proposition, 
that  in  a  mob  of  some  sixty  thou- 
sand of  the  refuse  of  London,  there 
would  bo  a  considerable  sprinkling 
of  unfaithfulness  in  various  shapes. 

There  is  a  rather  happy  supple- 
ment to  this  Btory,  which  we  would 
like  to  see  examined  and  traced 
home.  The  shape  in  which  we  have 
come  across  it  somewhere  is  this: 
^Some  persons  were  prosecuted  on 
this  occasion  for  a  nuisance  in 
gathering  a  mob  and  blocking  up  a 
thoiough&re.  Among  these  was  a 
certain  Sir  John  Bulkely,  who  was 
a  great  sympathiser  in  the  cause  of 
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the  French  prophets.  He  waited 
on  Sir  John  Holt,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  intimated 
that  the  Lord  had  appeared  in  a 
vision  to  him — ^Bulkdy — and  told 
him  to  go  to  the  Chief  Justice  and 
direct  him  to  order  a  ndle  prosequi 
in  the  proceedings.  Holt  is  said  to 
have  answered  gravely  that  he  did 
not  think  it  could  have  been  the 
Lord  who  had  given  such  instruc- 
tion, since  it  showed  gross  ignorance 
of  English  law  in  sending  bun  to  the 
wrong  officer — ^the  Attomey-Greneral 
being  the  only  person  who  could 
order  a  nolle  prosequi. 

In  these  days  England  prospered 
apace,and  was  growing  marvellously 
rich.  It  was  the  sight  of  this  pros- 
perity rousing  up  envious  Scotland 
into  hostility  and  rivalry  that  ren- 
dered that  disagreeable  a&ir,  the 
Union,  an  absolute  necessity.  Scot- 
land said  she  must  in  some  way  have 
participation  in  the  trading  and 
shipping  privileges,  or  find  the  like 
for  herself  The  great  moneyed  and 
trading  powers  of  England  pro- 
nounced that  she  should  have  nei- 
ther. By  the  navigation  laws,  Scot- 
land was  as  absolutely  foreign  as  all 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  aU  efibrts 
at  any  arrangement^  either  by  a 
union  or  otherwise,  to  bring  Scot- 
land within  the  navigation  laws  and 
the  privileges  of  colonial  trade,  were 
sternly  repelled.  The  efibrts  of 
Scotland  to  create  such  a  system  for 
herself  were  crushed  in  the  afhir  of 
Darien.  There  was  more  apology 
for  such  harsh  dealing,  than,  with 
the  opinions  current  at  the  present 
day,  we  can  readily  realise.  It  was 
a  devout  belief  that  all  national 
profit  must  be  realised  by  a  loss 
somewhere,  and  if  Scotland  pros- 
pered it  would  be  by  the  ruin  of 
England.  Were  those  prosperous 
gentlemen  who  had  invested  in  the 
great  chartered  companies  to  vote 
away  their  children's  bread)  But 
there  was  a  worse  alternative  in  sight 
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ScoUand  znight  go  back  to  her  an-  tagonistic  to  the  eefithetic,  but  withal 
cient  alliance  with  Fiance,  and  find  comfortable, 
as  of  old  a  steady  and  powerful  pro-        The  English  working  man  had 
tector.     It  would  be  these  two  who  an  ample  share  in.  the  prosperity 
would  open  the  new  trade  in  the  that  was  going.    He  became  the 
Britii^  waters ;  and  apart  &om  all  envy  of  his  breti^n  all  over  Europe, 
questions  about  danger  of  inyasioni  France  was  a  terrible  antithesis  of 
a  thing  to  be  scorned  of  England, —  splendour  and  squalor.    The  great 
if  it  were  a  serious  matter  that  the  Louis  had  made  the  fens  and  dirty 
half-million  or  so  of  people  in  Scot-  ditches  of  Yersaillesin  to  a  Garden 
land  were  to  be  enriched  at  their  of  Eden,  and  built  on  it  paLaces  that 
expense,  how  much  more  awfiil  was  might  realise  the  dreams  of  a  new 
the  dispensation  if  it  brought  in  Jerusalem.     But  there  was  intense 
the  twdve  or  fourteen  millions  of  penury  even  in  Paris ;  the  provinces 
France  in  addition  1  were  swept  by  £unine,  and  often  the 
So  the  Union  was  forced  on  by  peasant's  cottage  was  found  to  con- 
an  irresistible  pressure,  guided  by  tain  nothing  but  the  skeletons  of 
able  managers ;  and  when  it  came  to  those  who  had  lived  and  worked  in 
pass,  the  expected  calamities  did  not  it^  fighting  with  starvation  until 
follow  it   On  the  contrary,  whether  they  fell  in  the  struggle.    The  Ger- 
Scotland  became  richer  or  not,  the  man    peasant    had    often  a   hard 
progress  of  England  in  prosperity  stru^^le  for  a  sufficiency  of  lus  black 
seemed  to  take  a  special  impulse,  bread.    The  Dutchman,  rather  bet- 
Then,  although  it  was  some  little  ter  ofP,  was  living  very  parsimoni- 
humiliation  to  the  proud  English-  ously,  and  even  saving  a  trifle  to  be 
man  to  find  that  by  Act  of  Parlia-  laid  aside  for  a  rainy  day. 
ment  he  belonged  to  ''that  part  of        In  England  the  workman's  use  of 
Great  Britain  called  England,''  he  his  good  fortune  produced  some  of 
found  that  there  was  bound  over  to  the  unpleasant  features  that  have 
keep  the  peace  towards  him  a  cer-  reappeared  at  the  present  day.    Not 
tain  discreditable  poor  relation —  tramed  to  husband  the  money  pass- 
one  who  went  about  swaggering  in  ing  into  his  hands,  or  to  resist  the 
arms  too,  and  might  any  day  com-  stimulus  to  sensual  indulgence,  he 
mit    violence    on    his  worshipftd,  cast  away  the  fruit  of  his  industry 
comfortable,  and  wealthy  kinsman,  in  luxurious  living.     If  he  had  as 
Many  towns  in  England,  and  espe-  much  of  this  as  he  cared  for,  he  cut 
cially  London,  carry  a  permanent  away  a  portion  of  his  work -day 
testimony  of  the  wealth  of  Queen  and  spent  it  in  idleness.     In  harder 
Anne's  day.    In  the  streets  about  times,  when  the  day's  work  barely 
Westminster  we  see  domestic  archi-  supplied  the  day's  necessities,  he 
tecture  brought  to  the  stage  where  was  renowned  for  his  gallant  contest 
it  has  remained  with  little  change  with  difficulties,  and  working  more 
down  to  the  present  day.  We  have  than  any  other  workman,  fed  him- 
the  flat  rows  of  houses  with  the  self  better,  and  kept  up  his  strength 
front  wall-plate  instead  of  the  gable  for  the  contest    But  now  that  he 
to  the  street ;  the  dining-room  flat  had  all  that  he  desired,  and  more, 
on  a  level  with  it,  so  that  jolly  topers  why  should  he  worki   The  capitalist 
could  pass  out  and  in  with  the  min-  appealed  to  him  in  yain ;  the  temp- 
imum  of  risk  and  difficulty ;  the  tation  that  could  stimulato  him  to 
drawing-room  flat  above ;  and  below,  the  additional  work  had  disappeared 
the  area  or  basement  story,  in  its  with  the  prosperity  that  made  the 
quadrilateral  pit, — ^all  extremely  an-  capital  of  the  employer.     The  one 
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-was  hent  on  incieasiiig  his  liands — 
the  other  had  no  nudens  for  accn- 
mnlation.  It  was  not  his  nature  to 
begin  such  a  process ;  and  so  ''the 
British  workmiai"  became  notorious 
for  leading  a  life  of  idle  loxnry,  and 
ending  his  days  a  pauper  in  the 
pariah  workhouse.* 

StlQ  these  were  but  the  reaction* 
aiyeTils  of  prosperity  andabnndance. 
The  land  at  large  was  amply  blessed. 
It  enjoyed  tida  material  wealth 
along  with  those  glories  of  a  victo- 
rions  career  that  sometimes  sufficed 
the  gaunt  enthusiast  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel  when  his  vege- 
table meal  was  at  its  most  attenuated 
level.  The  wars  and  desolation  that 
must  attend  a  victorious  career  were 
all  &r  away  £rom  the  happy  homes 
of  England.  There  was  peace  over 
the  land  as  the  companion  of  plenty. 
It  was  an  age  adorned  with  intel- 
lectual glory — surely  Britain  was  a 
happy  limd.  Yet  within  this  stately 
edifice  of  prosperity  there  stalked 
the  household  skeleton.  He  did 
not  much  trouble  the  workman.  It 
may  be  said  that  he  was  scarcely 
seen  by  the  country  at  large.  But 
statesmen  were  all  too  familiar  with 
him — ^he  haunted  them  every  day, 
troubling  them  with  fears  and  per- 
plexities. 

It  was  generally  believed  through- 
out the  English  populace  that ''  tiie 
Pretender''  was  the  son  of  the  wife 
of  a  vagabond  physician,  who  was 
seereted  in  the  palace,  so  that  her 
babe,  when  bom,  was  brought  in  a 
wanning-pan  to  the  queen's  bed  by  a 
nurse  generally  called  Goody  Wilks. 
Hence,  when  any  great  occasion 
called  forth  a  demonstration  of  anti- 
Jacobite  feeling  by  the  mob  of  Lon- 
don, their  enthusiasm  was  appro- 
priately expressed  by  clanging  dis- 
cordant music  upon  tin  warming- 
pans.  Statesmen  had,  however, 
abandoned  all  the  childish  stories 
that  delighted  the  populace.  They 
believed  too  durdy  that  on  the  other 


side  of  the  water  there  was  growing 
up  to  manhood  the  youth  who — ^if 
immediate  hereditary  descent  were 
what  the  Jesuits  called  it,  a  divine 
law,  the  footsteps  of  which  could 
be  followed  with  the  precision  of 
an  exact  science— was  the  heir  to  his 
father,  and  at  his  death  the  King  of 
Britain,  If  either  of  the  daughters 
of  King  James  and  Anne  Hyde  had 
left  a  son  or  a  daughter,  many  who 
were  driven  to  other  conclusions 
would  have  come  to  a  tacit  under- 
standing to  forget  the  nearer  claim 
—as  on  a  later  occasion,  when  the 
last  grandson  of  King  James  died, 
people  who  had  professed  Jacobitism 
would  not  look  towards  tiie  Sardi- 
nian family  and  the  other  descen- 
dants of  Charles  I.  through  his 
daughter  the  Duchess  of  (Cleans, 
but  obstinately  held  to  the  sort  of 
fiction  of  law,  that  George  m.  was 
the  next  in  the  pure  line  of  succes- 
sion. In  earlier  times  it  was  much 
easier  than  it  had  become  in  the 
reign  of  King  George  to  hide  such 
disagreeable  conditions  out  of  sight. 
Genealogies  were  cooked  by  adepts 
to  accomplish  such  things ;  and  if 
there  were  other  adepts  who  knew 
the  truth,  and  could  contradict  them, 
the  task  was  not  a  safe  one.  The 
two  sisters  were  each  in  the  right 
line,  and  were  received  by  the  com- 
mon people  as  the  only  legitimate 
representatives  of  that  line.  King 
William  might,  for  the  services  he 
had  done,  hold  the  throne  provision- 
ally ;  and  he  too  was  in  tiie  line  as 
a  descendant  of  Charles  L  But 
just  as  Queen  Anne  was  mounting 
the  throne,  a  gloom  was  cast  over 
the  land  by  an  event  of  bitter  sad- 
ness— the  death  of  her  son  and  only 
surviving  child,  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester. How  it  shook  the  land  we  can 
easily  believe,  when  we  remember 
the  crisis  of  the  winter  before  last. 
The  country  was  told  how.it  was 
caused  by  the  fatiguing  ceremonials 
of  his  birthday  as  Prince  of  Wales. 
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"After  the  ceremony  was  over,  the 
Duke  found  himself  fatigued  and 
indisposed,  and  the  next  day  he 
was  very  sick,  and  complained  of 
his  throat.  The  third  day  he  was 
hot  and  feverish.  Kezt  morning, 
after  bleeding,  he  thought  himself 
better;  but  in  the  evening  his 
fever  appearing  more  violent,  a 
blister  was  applied  to  him,  and 
other  proper  remedies  administered. 
The  same  day  a  rash  appeared  on 
his  skin,  which  increasing  next 
day,  more  blisters  were  laid  on. 
In  the  afternoon  the  fever  growing 
stronger,  his  TTigTitiftfla  fell  into  a 
delirium,  which  continued  till  his 
death.  He  passed  the  night  as  he 
did  the  preceding,  in  short  broken 
sleeps  and  incoherent  talk.  On 
the  29th,  the  blisters  having  taken 
effect,  and  the  pulse  mending,  the 
physicianswhoattended  him  thought 
it  probable  that  he  might  recover ; 
but  about  eleven  at  night  he  was 
on  a  sudden  seized  with  a  difficult 
breathing,  and  could  swallow  noth- 
ing, so  that  he  expired  before  mid- 
night, being  ten  years  and  five  days 
old ;  "*  and  so,  as  might  some  ragged 
urchin  who  had  caught  a  cold 
through  the  neglect  of  his  drunken 
parents,  dropp^  away  one  on  whom 
hung  the  fate  of  a  mighty  empire. 

"  Pallida  mors  nqno  pnlsat  pede  panpe- 
romtabemas 
R^gnmqne  torres." 

It  is  in  the  same  solemn  rever- 
ence to  the  power  of  the  grim 
leveller  that  our  English  poet  sang 
of  a  later  palace  calamity — 

'<  Hark  1  forth  from  the  a1)y8s  a  voice 
proceeds, 
A  long  low  distant  murmnr  of  dread 
soimd. 
Such  as  arises  when  a  nation  bleeds 
With  some  deep  and  immedicable 
wottnd. 

Scion  of  chiefs  and  monarchs,  where 
art  thou  ? 
Fond  hope   of  many  nations^art 
thou  dead  f 


Could  not  the  grave  forget  thee,  and 
hiy  low 
Some    less   majestic,    less   heloved 
head  ? " 

On  KneUer's  canvas  the  young 
prince  is  a  handsome  intelligent 
boy,  with  the  better  part  of  the 
Stewart  lineaments — like  his  cousin 
over  the  water,  with  some  intellect, 
fire,  and  strength  injected  into  him. 
He  was  like  all  princes  whose  death 
might  have  averted  critical  condi- 
tions— ^like  his  granduncle,  Heniy 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Dauphin, 
son  of  LouisXY. — ^amiradeof  virtue 
andintelligence.  Burnet^  who washis 
tutor,  says :  ^'  I  had  read  over  the 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Groepelswith 
him,  and  had  explained  things  that 
eame  in  my  way  very  copiously; 
and  was  often  surprised  with  the 
questions  that  he  put  to  me,  and 
the  reflections  that  he  made.  He 
came  to  understand  things  rekting 
to  religion  beyond  imagination.  I 
went  through  geography  with  him. 
I  explained  to  him  the  forms  of 
government  in  eveiy  country,  and 
the  interests  and  trade  of  thai; 
country,  and  what  was  both  good 
and  bad  in  it  I  acquainted  him 
with  all  the  great  revolutions  that 
had  been  in  the  world,  and  gave 
him  a  copious  account  of  the  Greek 
and  Eoman  histories,  and  of  Plu- 
tarch's Lives.  The  last  thing  I 
explained  to  him  was  the  Gothic 
constitution,  and  the  beneficiary 
and  feudal  laws.  I  talked  of  these 
things  at  different  times,  nearly 
three  hours  Srday;  this  was  both 
easy  and  delightful  to  him.  The 
King  ordered  five  of  lus  chief 
Mimsters  to  come  once  a-quarter 
and  examine  the  progress  he  made ; 
they  seemed  amazed  both  at  his 
knowledge  and  the  good  imder- 
standing  that  appeared  in  him. 
He  had  a  wonderful  memory  and  a 
very  good  judgment" 

It  is  possible   that    some  who 
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cast  their  eye  on  this  page  may  hare 
bad  but  an  indi3tinct  impression 
of  William,  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  died  in 
Queen  Anne's  reign.  It  is  a 
significant  &ct,  indeed,  that  it 
should  baye  made  so  small  a  mark 
on  history,  and  haye  passed  away 
among  its  mere  shadows,  in  the 
business  of  proyiding  an  immediate 
remedy  for  the  loss,  by  going 
back  to  the  Protestant  descendants 
of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  the  un- 
fortunate Queen  of  Bohemia,  and 
out  of  the  group  of  these  descen- 
dants aniying  by  genealogical 
analysis  at  the  Princess  Sophia. 

But  statesmen  must  haye  felt 
how  critical  the  conditions  had  be- 
come. It  was  the  dimaz  of  many 
disappointments.  The  children 
bom  to  Queen  Anne  were  so  many 
that  authorities  differ  about  their 
number  —  some  sayiug  seyenteen, 
others  nineteen.  Of  each  one  that 
liyed  for  howeyer  short  a  time  the 
death  must  haye  been  felt  as  a 
separate  shake  to  the  Beyolution 
settlement  The  whole  suggested 
strange  supeistitions  and  gloomy 
ideas  among  such  of  the  common 
people  as  were  inclined  to  Jaco- 
bitism.  The  repeated  losses  were 
judgments  against  Queen  Anne 
for  her  undutiful  and  impious 
condnct  to  her  fiither.*  When 
the  last  blow  came  it  was  a 
signal  of  the  Almighty's  wrath, 
and  plainly  announced  his  decree 
that  the  impious  projects  for  dis- 


carding the  line  of  kings  set  by  Him 
to  reign  as  His  yicegerents  on  earth 
were  to  be  crushed  and  punished. 
Yet  stiU  the  new  Act  of  Settlement 
went  calmly  through  the  Houses,  as 
if  it  had  been  the  settlement  of 
some  municipal  franchise  for  the 
election  of  common  -  council  men, 
which,  haying  &llen  into  confusion, 
had  to  be  disentangled  and  settled 
by  an  Act  of  Parliunent. 

We  may  find  yaluable  constitu- 
tional lessons  running  through  the 
many  shiftings  and  perils  in  this 
great  passage  of  our  annals;  other 
nations  may  learn  from  them  more 
than  we  require  to  seek.  We  are 
surely  come  now  to  the  age  when 
all  may  be  examined  dispassionately, 
and  at  freedom  ixom  the  wayward 
influence  of  political  forces.  That 
the  time  has  but  recently  come, 
and  that  many  of  our  books  of  the 
period  date  from  before  its  arriyal, 
is  an  additional  reason  for  bestow- 
ing special  attention  on  the  fourteen 
years  elapsing  between  the  death 
of  King  William  and  the  accession 
of  King  George.  It  has  to  be  re- 
membered that  after  Jacobitism 
was  long  dead  as  a  real  political 
force  to  be  dreaded,  it  had  a  pic- 
turesque and  fanciful  hold  on  liter- 
ature— a  hold  innocent  of  all  power 
of  practical  influence,  but  sufficient 
to  haye  a  distorting  influence  on 
history.  It  is  not  many  years  since 
Jacobitism  got  good-humoured  tol- 
eration enough  to  create  interest  in 
a  swaggering  Pretender  parading  the 


*  The  gentle  reader  may  be  ezcneed  if  he  shonld  be*  surprised  to  find  this  tone  of 
opinion  yeiy  emphatically  announced  in  this  nineteenth  century,  under  the  auspices 
of  an  eminent  philosopher  of  ultra-Presbyterian  tendencies,  on  the  conduct  of  Queen 
Anne  to  her  father  at  the  crisis  of  the  Revolution.  We  are  told  that  "the  condnct  of 
the  princess  may  possibly  find  some  pidliation  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
whi<m  she  was  placed,  and  from  the  partiality  to  the  Protestant  faith,  which  from 
her  eailiest  infancy  she  had  been  taught  to  cherish.  But  eyerjr  feeling  of  the  heart 
riaes  in  indignation  against  the  unnatural  deed,  and  seeks  to  hide  it  ih  that  blaze  of 
light  which  endrclos  the  brilliant  events  of  her  reign.  If  heaven  in  this  world 
ever  inteiposes  its  avenging  arm  between  suilt  and  happiness,  may  we  not  consider 
the  loss  of  seventeen  chil£en  as  the  penalty  which  it  exacted  from  a  mother  who 
had  broken  the  heart  of  the  most  mdulgent  father?"— Article  **  Anne,"  in  '  The  Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia,'  conducted  by  David  Brewster,  LL.D. 
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streets  in  portentous  costome   as  and  beautiM   a  proposition  that 

tlie    representative   of   the   Stew-  seemed  to  be  in  the  French  Deda- 

arts ;  who  was  even  permitted  to  ration  of  Bight,  that  "  All  men  are 

act  his  preposterous   part   at  the  bom  equal" !     And  yet»  after  all 

tables  of  people  holding  rank  in  good  the  bloody  Procrustean  efforts  to 

society.  make  it  true,  the  result  has  been 

But  it  is  believed  that  now  the  to  invert  the  principle ;  to  find  that 
atmosphere  is  sufficiently  cleared  for  menarebom  unequal, — some  strong, 
an  impartial  account  of  the  whole ;  others  weak — some  clever,  others 
andawondroustdeitistotell,when  stupid;  and  that  the  great  object 
its  difficulties,  its  dangers,  and  its  of  constitutions  and  laws  is  to  see 
momentous  results  are  all  followed,  that  their  inequality  is  so  subject 
8urely  it  may  be  said  with  an  as-  to  restraints  as  to  be  incapacitated 
surance  of  imiversal  assent,  that  no  for  gross  ii^ustice. 
royal  house  in  Europe  is  so  secure  ^e  history  of  the  Parliamentary 
in  the  indubitable  succession  as  the  settlement  in  the  house  of  Hanover 
house  of  Hanover  so  worthily  re-  is  surely  valuable  for  this  one  rea- 
presented  among  us  now  is.  And  son,  if  for  nothing  else,  that  it  proves 
as  surely  there  can  be  few  things  the  possibility  of  a  constitutional 
so  important  for  the  other  nations  settlement  Throughout  the  rest  of 
of  Europe  to  know,  as  the  various  European  mankind,  among  French, 
steps  of  progress  by  which  Great  Qermans,  Spaniards,  all  efforts  of 
Britain,  ai^r  suffering  a  succession  the  kind  have  been  terrible  failures ; 
of  unfortunate  reign8,found  a  remedy  and  the  most  remarkable  of  modem 
that  set  a  firm  dynasty  on  the  throne,  efforts  in  the  same  direction  is  still 
The  remedy  was  not  in  discarding  on  its  trial  in  Italy.  Our  own  set- 
monarchy,  nor  in  discarding  the  tlement,  now  so  old  and  so  fiirmly 
dynastic  system  by  which  the  heir  rooted,  ought  surely  to  be  an  object 
pointed  out  by  genealogical  con-  of  satisfiEtctory  reflection  to  all  the 
ditions  succeeds  to  a  throne  as  friends  of  constitutional  government 
he  would  to  an  estate.  Nat  was  abroad,  since  it  is  the  one  example 
the  remedy  discovered  in  any  pro-  that  proves  such  a  settlement  to  be 
found  system  of  political  philoso-  possible.  It  should  cany  hope  to 
phy  founded  on  the  maxims  of  the  other  nations  too,  that  it  was  pre- 
acknowledged  authorities  in  this  ceded  by  convulsions,  and  lived  for 
kind  of  work,  such  as  Aristotle,  some  time  in  fear  and  trembling. 
Cicero,  Tacitus,  or  MachiavellL  If  we  look  from  the  beginning  of 
It  was  simply  passing  by  the  im-  the  Civil  War  to  the  Forty-five  aa 
mediate  detrimentals,  and  permit-  the  period  of  probation,  then  it 
ting  the  current  of  heredituy  sue-  exceeded  a  hundred  years ;  and  even 
cession  to  run  on.  If  there  was  France  has  not  yet  suffered  the 
philosophy  in  the  remedy,  it  was  convulsive  operation  of  political 
merely  the  philosophy  of  creating  metamorphosis  so  long  as  that 
the  smallest  possible  disturbance  But  though  the  Hanover  settle- 
of  the  existing  system.  Since  that  ment  was  twice  troubled  at  later 
great  constitutional  feat  was  accom-  times,  it  was  a  firm  government 
plished,  what  terrible  convulsions,  at  the  death  of  King  William ;  and 
with  their  attendants,  ruin  and  it  is  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
bloodshed,  have  we  beheld  in  efforts  that  we  have  the  means  of  studying 
to  accomplish  national  r^eneration  its  healthy  youth, 
by  revolutions    more    conformable  That  our  age  has  carried  us  far 

abstract  theory  I      How  simple  beyond  the  influences  of  Jacobit- 
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ism,  gives  us  an  opportunity  for  especially  for  providing  a  supply  of 

studying  with  all  the  more  fairness  those  Jesuits  who  were  the  fittest 

the  exiles  on  the  other  side  of  the  hands  for  the  work  when  it  was  of  a 

water.    We  can  speak  of  them  as  dark,  dangerous,  and  desperate  kind, 

of  Aristides  and  Coriolanus,  without  There  was  a  time  when  to  lay  these 

exciting  suspicion  of  our  loyalty,  papers  open  to  the  public  would 

There  is  much  to  study  in  that  have  been  a  terrible  calamity  to 

cuiouB  small  Court  that  set  itself  up  many ;  but  they  are  innocent  enough 

in  St  Germains,  and  then  had  to  now. 

move  further  off  to  Albano  at  the  The  personal  character  of  the 
command  of  the  British  Minister,  King,  Prince,  Chevalier,  or  Fre- 
Lord  Stair,  who  would  not  have  it  tender,  as  he  was  called,  according 
mthin  France  itself,  nor  yet  near  to  the  various  grades  from  Jacobit- 
enoogh  to  France  to  be  at  the  call  ism  to  intense  loyalty,  makes  in  it- 
of  the  French  Government  when  it  self  a  curious  study;  and  it  becomes 
desired  to  trouble  or  frighten  the  important  as  well  as  curious  when 
English.  We  have  some  recent  we  carry  with  us,  in  estimating  it, 
literature  on  the  ways  and  habits  some  features  in  the  history  of  the 
of  these  exiles,  written  generally  in  present  day.  It  cannot  be  doubt- 
that  pensive  dreamy  tone  of  litera-  ed  that  had  he  conformed  to  any 
tore  that  befits  the  subject.  They  reasonable  extent^  he  would  have 
were  matter  of  much  interest  and  succeeded  lus  sister  on  the  throne, 
inquiry  to  the  late  James  Demston  But  he  was  intractable  to  the  most 
of  D^iiston,  the  accomplished  'au-  provoking  degree  in  the  eyes  of  his 
thor  of  the  History  of  the  Dukes  of  Mends — to  the  most  satisfactory 
TJrbino ;  and  there  was  something  extent  in  those  of  his  opponents, 
in  their  fate  and  character  that  There  is  an  involuntary  respect  for 
afforded  acceptable  mental  food  to  the  honest  consistency  that  rejects 
his  romantic,  dreamy,  and  highly  the  thrones  and  other  lustrous  bau- 
polished  intellect.  We  have  a  work  bles  of  the  earth  for  conscience'  sake ; 
set  apart  to  the  task  in  a  not  unlike  and  yet  there  was  a  strange  twist  in 
spirit  in  a  book  called  *  The  Des-  his  conscience  and  its  source  that 
cendants  of  the  Stuarts — an  un-  seemed  to  detract  from  all  merit  in 
chronicled  page  in  England's  His-  his  abstinence.  He  considered  that 
tory,  by  William  Townend.'  in  the  right  time  the  right  line 
The  British  Museum  has  lately  would  return  to  its  place.  It  was  a 
acquired  many  manuscripts  from  thing  not  to  be  accomplished  by  any- 
which  fuller  materials  still  can  be  thing  that  he  and  others  could  do, — 
drawn  by  those  whose  taste  leads  the  Eternal  would  effect  it  in  the 
them  into  so  tranquil  a  comer  of  good  time  He  had  chosen.  Hence 
history.  There  is  particularly  the  the  exile  was  ever  serene ;  nothing 
Comspondence  of  Cardinal  Gual-  disappointed,  nothing  discouraged 
tiero,  who  was  the  Prince's  agent,  him;  nor  would  he  give  a  single 
ambassador,  or  intercessor  at  the  word  of  concession*  It  is  surely 
Vatican.  We  have  here,  as  if  it  among  the  most  interesting  studies 
were  matter  of  important  diplomacy  in  our  physiology  of  mental  consti- 
and  patronage,  the  inner  secrets  of  tutions,  tiiat  an  exact  repetition  of 
the  arrangements  for  keeping  alive  this  phenomenon  should  come  up 
the  Bomish  Church  in  Britain,  and  in  this  our  day. 
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THE    STORY    OF    VALENTINE; 


AND  HIS  BROTHEB. 


PART  III. — CHAPTER  VII. 


"  BiGHARD,  there  is  one  disagree- 
able subject  which,  as  you  said 
nothing  about  it,  I  have  avoided  as 
long  as  possible ;  but  I  must  speak 
now,  before  you  go." 

Lady  Eskside  had  led  her  son 
out  upon  the  terrace  the  evening 
before  he  was  to  leave.  She  was 
dressed  for  dinner  in  her  black 
satin  gown,  with  a  lace  cap  and 
stomacher,  which  even  his  fastidious 
eye  approved.  She  had  come  to 
the  age  When  little  change  of  cos- 
tume is  possible.  Sometimes  sbe 
wore  velvet  instead  of  satin,  but 
that  was  about  all  the  variety  she 
made,  and  her  lace  was  her  only 
vanity.  She  had  a  crimson  Indian 
scarf  thrown  over  her  head  and 
shoulders.  Her  erect  old  figure  was 
still  as  trim,  and  her  step  as  springy, 
as  any  girl's.  She  was  the  picture 
of  an  old  lady,  everybody  allowed; 
— and  it  was  fame  she  was  old — yet 
full  of  an  unquenchable  youth.  She 
had  taken  her  son  by  the  aim  in 
the  interval  before  dinner,  and  led 
him  out  into  the  open  air  to  speak 
to  him.  Perhaps  it  was  an  in- 
opportune moment;  but  it  was  a 
subject  for  which  she  felt  a  few 
minutes  were  enough,  as  it  could 
not  but  be  painful  to  both. 

"  Well,  mother,"  he  said,  with  a 
tone  of  resignation.  He  was  going 
next  day,  which  gave  him  strength 
to  bear  this  ordeal,  whatever  its 
motif  might  be. 

"  I  have  said  nothing  to  you — ^in- 
deed, indeed,  I  have  wished  to  say 

nothing— about Eichard,  my 

dear  boy,  listen  to  me  with  patience 

— I  will  not  keep  you  long about 

— ^Val's  mother — ^your  wife." 

"What  about  her  1"  said  Richard, 


with  harsh  brevity.  He  made  a 
movement  almost  as  if  to  throw 
off  his  mother^s  arm. 

"  My  dear,  you  must  not  think 
this  subject  is  less  disagreeable  to 
me  than  to  you.  Kothing  has  been 
said  about  her  for  a  long  time ** 

**  And  why  should  anything  be- 
said  about  herl"  said  Eichard.  "  In 
such  a  hopeless  business,  what  i» 
the  advantage  of  discussion  f  She 
has  chosen  her  path  in  life,  which 
is  not  the  same  as  mine." 

His  soft  and  gentle  face  set  into 
a  harsh  rigidity:  it  grew  stem, 
almost  severe.  ''Come  indoors, 
mother — ^tbe  evening  gets  cold,"  he 
added,  after  a  pause. 

'^  Just  a  wonl,  Richard — just  one 
word  !  Do  you  not  see  a  trace  of 
something  different  rising  in  herf 
She  has  brought  back  your  boy  :  I 
suppose  she  thinks,  poor  thing, 
that  it  is  just  she  should  have 
one  of  them        " 


it 


Mother,"  said  Richard, ''  I  am 
astonished  at  your  charity.  You 
say,  poor  thing.  Do  you  remember 
that  she  has  ruined  your  son's 
liter 

Lady  Eskside  made  no  answer. 
She  looked  at  him  wistfully,  with 
an  evident  repression  of  something 
that  rose  to  her  lips. 

"  She  has  been  my  curse,"  said 
Richard,  vehemently.  "  For  Qod!s 
sake,  if  she  will  leave  us  alone,  let 
us  leave  her  alone.  She  has  made 
my  life  a  desert.  Is  it  choice,  do 
you  think,  that  makes  me  an  out- 
cast from  my  own  country  1  that 
shuts  me  out  from  everything  your 
son  and  my  father^s  son  ought  to 
have  been?  Why  cannot  I  take 
my  proper  place  in   society — ^my 
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natural  place?  You  know  well 
enough  what  the  answer  is — ^her, 
only  her.  She  has  been  my  ruin : 
she  is  the  curse  of  my  life." 

He  spoke  almost  with  passion, 
growing  not  red  but  white  in  the 
intensity  of  his  feelings.  Lady  Esk- 
side  looked  at  him,  kept  looking  at 
him,  with  a  face  in  which  sympathy 
shone — along  with  some  other  ex- 
pression not  so  easy  to  be  defined. 

^'Kichard/'  she  said,  in  a  low 
Toice,  "all  you  say  is  true — ^who 
can  know  it  better  than  I  do  ?  but 
oh,  my  dear,  mind !  she  could  have 
had  no  power  on  your  life,  if  you 
had  not  given  it  to  her — of  your 
feewilL" 

"So,  then,  it  is  I  alone  who  am 
to  blame  f  said  Bichard,  with  a 
laugh,  which  was  half  rage  and  half 
Bcom.  "  I  might  have  known  that 
^was  what  you  were  sure  to  say." 

''Tea,  you  might  have  known 
it,"  said  Lady  Eskside— "for  notii- 
ing,  I  hope,  will  ever  shut  my  mind 
to  justice ;  but  not  because  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  reproaching  you, 
Kichard— for  that  I  never  did,  even 
when  you  had  made  my  heart  sore ; 
but  we  need  not  quarrel  about  it, 
you  and  me.  What  I  want  to 
know  is,  if  you  do  not  see  now  the 
still  greater  importance  of  getting 
some  hold  upon  her — ^for  Valentine's 
— for  all  our  sakee  1 " 

"  You  will  never  get  a  hold  upon 
her ;  it  is  folly  to  dream  of  it.  She 
is  beyond  your  reach,  or  that  of  any 
reasonable  creature.  Mother,  come 
in — ^the  bell  must  have  rung  for 
dinner.** 

"I  have  written  to  the  man  we 
employed  before,"  said  Lady  Esk- 
side,  hurriedly.  "  This  was  what  I 
wanted  to  say.  Do  not  stare  at  me, 
Richard  !  I  will  not  put  up  with  it. 
I  must  do  my  duty  as  I  see  it,  and 
whatever  comes  of  it.  I  have  given 
him  all  the  particulars  I  could,  and 
told  him  to  try  every  means,  and 
lose  no  time.  Her  heart  mast  be 
soft  after  giving  up  her  child." 


"  "So,"  said  Bichard,  with  a  quiver- 
ing pale  smile,  "you  consult  me 
what  should  be  done  after  all  the 
steps  have  been  taken.  This  is 
kind !  You  have  taken  care  to 
provide  for  my  domestic  comfort, 
mother " 

"  If  we  should  find  her — ^which 
God  grant ! — I  will  take  charge  of 
her,"  said  Lady  Eskside,  with  a 
flush  of  resentment.  "  Neither  your 
comfort  nor  your  pride  shall  be 
interfered  with — never  fear." 

"  You  are  most  considerate,  mo- 
ther," said  Kichard.  "  Your  house, 
then,  is  to  be  finally  closed  to 
me,  after  the  effort  I  have  made 
to  revisit  iti  Well,  after  all,  I 
suppose  the  Palazzo  Graziani  suits 
best."i 

"  You  are  cruel  to  say  so,  Bich- 
ard," said  his  mother.  Tears  came 
quickly  to  her  bright  old  eyes ;  but 
at  that  moment  Lord  Eskside  looked 
out  £rom  one  of  the  drawing-room 
windows,  and  stayed  the  tother 
progress  of  the  quarrel. 

"  What  are  you  two  doing  there, 
philandering  like  a  lad  and  a  lass  1 " 
said  the  old  lord.  "  Bichard,  bring 
your  mother  in;  she'll  catch  cold. 
There's  a  heavy  dew  falling,  though 
it's  a  fine  night." 

"  It  IB  my  mother  who  insists'on 
staying  out  in  the  night  air,  which 
I  disapprove  of,"  said  Bichard. 
"The  Italians  have  a  prejudice  on 
the  subject  of  sunset.  They  think 
it  the  most  dangerous  hour  of  the 
day.  I  am  so  much  of  an  Italian 
now — and  likely  to  be  more  so — 
that  I  have  taken  up  their  ideas — at 
least  so  far  as  sunset  is  concerned." 

"  So  much  an  Italian — and  likely 
to  be  more  so  ! — I  hope  not,  I  hope 
not,  Bichard,'*  said  his  father. 
"After  this  good  beginning  you 
have  made,  it  will  be  hard  upon 
your  pbor  mother  and  me  if  we  can- 
not tempt  you  home." 

"Or  drive  me  away  for  ever," 
said  Bichard,  so  low  that  his  mother 
only  heard  him.     She  grasped  his 
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arm  with  a  sudden  yehemence  of 
mingled  love  and  angei,  which  for 
the  moment  startled  him,  and  then 
dropped  it,  and  stepped  in  through 
the  window,  letting  the  subject  drop 
altogether.  She  was  unusually 
bright  at  dinner,  excited,  as  it 
seemed,  by  the  sharp  little  encoun- 
ter she  had  just  had,  which  had 
stirred  up  all  her  powers.  Lord 
Eskside,  who  was  not  of  a  fuiciful 
nature,  and  whose  moods  did  not 
change  so  quickly,  regarded  her 
with  some  suspicion.  He  was 
himself  depressed  by  his  son's  ap- 
proaching departure,  and  somewhat 
disposed  to  be  angry,  as  he  generally 
was  when  depressed. 

''Tou  must  haye  been  saying 
something  to  your  mother  to  raise 
her  spirits,"  he  said,  after  one  or 
two  ineffectual  attempts  to  subdue 
her — ^when  Bichaid  and  he  were  lefb 
to  their  claret. 

«  Not  I,  sir,"  said  Eichard,  "  on 
the  contrary ;  my  mother  has  ideas 
with  which  I  disagree  entirely." 

"Ay,  boy,  to  be  sure,"  said  the 
old  lord,  "  she  was  saying  something 
to  me.  Then  it  was  opposition,  and 
not  satis&ction  as  I  thought  f  You 
see,  Eichard,  women  haye  their  own 
ways  of  thinking.  We  cannot  always 
follow  their  reasoning ;  but  in  the 
main  your  mother's  perhaps  right" 

And  haying  said  this,  in  mild 
backing  up  of  his  wife's  bolder  sug- 
gestions. Lord  Eskside  changed  the 
subject  and  spoke  of  the  property, 
and  of  new  leases  he  was  granting, 
and  the  improyement  of  the  estate. 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  land 
about  Lasswade  that  might  be  feued 
yery  adyantageously — ^but  I  would 
not  do  it  without  ascertaining  your 
feeling  on  the  subject,  Eichard.  It 
can't  make  much  difference  in  my 
time ;  but  in  the  course  of  nature 
that  time  can't  be  yery  long." 

"  I  wish  it  might  be  a  hundred 
years,"  said  Eichurd,  with  no  &lBe 
sentiment ;  for  indeed,  apart  from 


natural  affection^  to  be  Lord  Edcside 
and  liye  up  here  in  the  patenal 
chateau  among  the  woods  did  not 
charm  his  imagination  much. 

"That  is  f^l  yeiy  pleasant  for 
you  to  say,"  said  his  father,  receiv- 
ing and  dismissing  the  compliment 
with  a  waye  of  his  hand ;  "  but,  as  I 
say,  in  the  course  of  nature  my  time 
must  be  but  short.  There  is  just 
the  question  about  the  amenities 
upon  which  eyery  man  has  his  own 
opinion " 

"The what  did  you  sayT' 

asked  Eichard,  puzzled. 

"  The  amenities  of  the  place.  It 
is  true  the  yillage  ia  not  visible 
from  the  house,  but  if  in  the  future 
you  were  to  find  the  new  houses 
that  might  be  built  an  eyesore ^^ 

"That  is  entirely  a  British  no- 
tion," Eichard  answered,  with  a 
smile ;  "  I  think  great  part  of  the 
beauty  in  Italy  is  from  the  universal 
life  you  see  everywhere — rvillages 
dimbiug  up  every  hillside.  Ko; 
I  have  no  English  pr^'udices  on  that 
point." 

"I  don't  know  about  it  being 
an  EngUsh  prejudice,"  said  Lord 
Eskside,  who  never  forgot  the 
distinction  between  English  and 
Scotch,  as  his  son  invariably  did. 
"Then  you  don't  object  to  feuing? 
Willie  Maltland  will  be  a  proud 
man.  He  has  told  me  often  I 
might  add  a  thousand  a-year  to  the 
income  of  the  property  by  judicious 
feus.  They  wLU  be  taken  up  by 
all  kind  of  shopkeeper  bodies,  re- 
tired tradesmen,  and  the  like-Hi 
consideration  which  gives  me  little 
trouble,  Eichard,  but  may  perhaps 
act  upon  you.  Nol  Well  you're 
a  phHosopher:  they're  bad  at  an 
election ;  they're  totally  beyond  your 
control — ^unless,  indeed,  your  mother 
and  I  were  to  put  ourselyes  out  of 
our  way  to  visit  and  make  of  them; 
but  we  would  yrant  a  strong  induce- 
ment for  that." 

Here  Lord  Eskside  looked  at  hiB 
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son  with  a  look  of  mild  entreaty, 
not  saying  anything ;  and  Eichard 
knew  his  fiither  well  enough  to  com- 
piehend. 

'*  Yon  must  not  think  of  that,  sir, 
— ^indeed  yon  mnst  not  Am  I  in 
a  position  to  be  set  np  before  the 
county,  and  have  eveiy  fact  of  my 
life  brought  np  against  me  1  No, 
father,  anything  else  yon  like — ^bnt 
let  me  stay  among  strangers,  where 
the  drcnmatances  of  my  existence 
need  not  be  inquired  into." 

"  I  don't  know  that  yon  have  any- 
thing to  be  ashamed  of^'^  said  Lord 
Eakside,  with  a  husky  voice. 

''Anyhow,  I  cannot  offer  myself 
as  a  subject  to  be  discussed  by  all 
the  world,"  said  Eichaid.  Courage, 
he  said  to  himaftif — ^to-morrow  and 
all  this  wiU  be  over !  He  made 
a  stienuouB  effort  to  be  patient, 
strengthened  by  this  thought 

''  Well,  Hichard,  if  you  have  made 
up  your  mind — ^but  you  know  our 
wishes,"  said  the  old  lord  with  a 
8igh«  Little  Yal  had  been  exercis- 
ing his  gnmdfather's  temper  by  his 
excursions  round  the  table  a  little 
while  before.  He  had  been  obsti- 
nate and  childishly  disobedient  till 
he  was  carried  off  by  the  ladies ;  and 
Lord  Eskside,  somewhat  out  of  tem- 
per, as  I  hare  said,  by  reason  of  be- 
ing depressed  in  spirits,  had  been 
ready  to  augur  evil  of  the  child's 
future  career.  But  the  contradiction 
of  Yal's  feither  was  more  grave. 
When  he  resisted  his  parent's  wishes 
it  was  of  little  use  to  be  angry. 
The  old  lord  sighed  with  a  dr^uy 
sense  that  nothing  was  to  be  made 
by  straggling.  Of  all  hopeless  en- 
deavours that  of  attempting  to  make 
your  children  cany  out  tiie  plans 
you  have  formed,  is  (he  thought  to 
himself)  the  most  hopeless.  Every- 
thing nught  &vour  the  project  which 
woidd  make  a  man's  ^ends  happy, 
snd  satisfy  all  their  aspirations  for 
him ;  when,  lo !  a  causeless  caprice, 
a  foolish  dislike,  would  balk  every- 


thing. It  is  true  that  he  had  for 
years  resigned  the  hope  of  seeing 
Hichard  take  his  true  place  in  the 
county,  and  show  at  once  to  the 
new  men  what  the  good  old  blood 
was  worth,  and  to  the  old  gentry 
that  the  Bosses  were  stil}  their  lead- 
ers, as  they  had  been  for  genera- 
tions j  but  this  visit  had  brought  a 
renewal  of  all  the  old  visions.  He 
had  seen  with  a  secret  pride,  of 
which,  even  to  his  wife,  he  had  not 
breathed  a  word,  his  son  assume 
with  ease  a  social  position  above  his 
brightest  hopes.  The  county  had 
not  only  received  him,  but  followed 
him,  admired  him,  listened  to  his 
opinions  as  those  of  an  oracle.  To 
bring  him  in  for  the  county  after 
this,  and  to  carry  his  election  by 
acclamation,  would  be  child's-play, 
his  fEither  thought  But  Bichard 
did  not  see  it  He  was,  or  as- 
sumed to  be,  indifferent  to  the 
applause  of  ^'the  county."  He  cared 
nothing  for  his  own  country,  or  for 
that  blessedness  of  dwelling  among 
his  own  people  which  Scripture  it- 
self has  celebrated.  •  Ko  wonder 
that  Lord  Eskside  should  sigh.  ''  I 
believe  you  think  more  of  these 
fiddling  play-acting  foreigners,"  he 
said,  ^ter  an  interval  of  silence, 
during  which  his  eyebrows  and  his 
under  lip  had  been  in  full  activity, 
^'  than  for  all  our  traditions,  and  idl 
the  duties  of  your  condition  in  life." 

''Every  man  has  his  taste,  sir," 
Bichard  answered,  mth  a  shrug  of 
his  shoulders,  which  irritated  his 
father  still  more  deeply. 

"Well,  you  are  old  enough  to 
judge  for  yourself,"  he  said,  getting 
up  abruptly  from  the  table.  A  great 
many  things  to  say  to  his  son  had 
been  in  the  old  lord's  mind.  He 
had  meant  to  expound  to  him  his 
own  view  of  the  politics  of  the  day, 
at  home,  to  which  naturally  Bichard 
had  not  paid  much  attention. 
He  had  meant  to  impress  upon  him 
the   line   the  Bosses    had  always 
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taken  in  questions  exclosively 
Scotch.  But  all  this  was  cut  short 
by  Eichaid's  refusal  eyen  to  con- 
sider the  question.  Being  sad  be- 
forehand by  reason  of  his  son's  de- 
parture, I  leave  you  to  imagine  how 
melancholy^ross  and  disappointed 
Lord  Eskside  was  now. 

"What!  is  that  imp  still  upl" 
he  said,  as  going  into  the  drawing- 
room  he  stumbled  over  his  own  best- 
beloyed  stick,  upon  which  Yal  had 
been  riding  races  round  the  room. 
"How  dared  you  take  my  stick, 
sirl  K  you  do  that  again  you  shall 
be  whipped." 

"You  daren't  whip  me,"  cried 
saucy  Valentine.  "Grandma  says 
I  am  never  to  be  frightened  no 
more — I  ain't;  and  I'm  to  have 
what  I  want.  Grandma  I  he  is 
taking  my  stick  away ! " 

''  Your  stick,  ye  little  whipper- 
snapper  !  No ;  one  generation  suc- 
ceeds another  soon  enough,  but  not 
so  soon  as  that  Send  the  boy  to 
his  bed,  my  lady.  He  ought  to 
have  been  there  an  hour  ago." 

"  Just  for  this  night,"  said  Lady 
Eskside,  as  she  caught  the  little 
rebel,  and,  holding  him  close  in  her 
arms,  smoothed  the  ruffled  curls  on 
his  forehead,  and  whispered  in  his 
ear  that  he  was  to  be  good,  and  not 
to  make  grandpa  angry.  "  Just  for 
this  night — as  his  father  is  going 
away." 

"Oh,  his  father !"  said  her  hus- 
band, with  a  slight  snort  of  irrita- 
tion which  showed  Lady  Eskside 
that  the  last  eyening  had  been  little 
more  satisfactory  to  him  than  to 
herself.  Her  own  voice  had  fiskltered 
a  little  as  she  spoke  of  Bichard's 
departure,  and  she  looked  at  him 
wistfully,  with  an  incipient  tear  in 
the  comer  of  her  eye,  hoping  (though 
she  might  have  known  better)  for 
some  response ;  but  Bichard,  as 
bland  and  gentle  as  ever,  had  seated 
himself  by  Mary,  to  whom  he  was 
talking,  and  altogether  ignored  his 


mother's  furtive  appeal  Valentine 
gave  her  enough  to  do  just  at  that 
moment  to  hold  him,  which,  per- 
haps, was  well  for  her;  and  Lord 
Eskside  walked  away  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  pretending  to  look 
at  the  books  which  were  scattered 
about  the  tables,  and  whistUng 
softly  under  his  breath,  which  was 
one  of  his  ways  of  showing  irrita- 
tion. Even  Mary  was  agitated  she 
scarcely  knew  why;  not  on  Bichard's 
account,  she  said  to  herself,  but 
as  feeling  the  suppressed  excitement 
in  the  house,  the  secret  sense  of  dis- 
appointment and  deep  heart-dis- 
satisfaction which  was  in  those  two 
old  people,  who  had  but  little  time 
before  them  to  be  happy  in,  and  so 
wanted  the  sunshine  of  life  all  the 
more.  Bichard's  visit  had  been  a 
success  in  one  sense.  It  had  an- 
swered to  their  highest  hopes,  and 
more  than  answered;  but  yet  in  more 
intimate  concerns,  in  a  still  closer 
point  of  view,  it  had  been  a  fjcdlare ; 
and  of  this  the  flEither  and  mother 
were  all  the  more  tremulously  sen- 
sible that  he  showed  so  little  con- 
sciousness of  it — ^nay,  no  consdous- 
ness  at  alL  He  sat  for  a  long  time 
by  Mary,  talking  to  her  of  the  most 
ordinary  subjects,  while  his  mother 
sat  silent  in  her  chair,  and  Lord 
Eskside,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  made-believetolook  for  some- 
thing in  the  drawers  of  one  of  the 
great  cabinets,  opening  and  shutting 
them  impatiently.  lUchard  sat  and 
talked  quite  calmly  during  these  de- 
monstrations, unaffected  by  them. 
He  kissed  his  child  coolly  on  the 
forehead,  and  bid  him  good-bye, 
with  something  like  a  sentiment  of 
internal  gratitude  to  be  lid  of  the 
little  pli^e,  who  rather  repelled 
than  attracted  him.  Mary  went  to 
her  room  shortly  after  Valentine's  re- 
moval, which  was  effected  with  some 
difficulty,  pleading  a  headache,  and 
in  reality  unable  to  bear  longer  the 
painful  atmosphere  of  family  con- 
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sixaint — ^Lady  Eakside's  half-appeal- 
ing, half-afi&onted  looks,  and  anxious 
consciousness  of  eveiy  moyement  her 
son  made,  and  the  old  loid's  iirita- 
tion^  which  was  more  demonstrative. 
Then  the  three  who  were  left  gather- 
ed together  round  the  fire,  and  some 
commonplace  conyersation—- conver- 
sation studiously  kept  on  the  level 
of  commonplace — ensued.  Richard 
was  to  start  early  next  morning,  and 
proposed  to  take  leave  of  his  mother 
that  night — ''  not  to  disturb  her  at 
such  an  unearthly  hour,"  he  said. 
^  Did  you  ever  leave  the  house  at 
any  hour  when  I  did  not  make  you 
your  breakfast  and  see  you  away  % " 
Lady  Eskside  asked,  with  a  thrill  of 
pain  in  her  voice.  And  as  she  left 
the  roonOf  she  grasped  his  hand, 
and  looked  wistfully  in  his  face, 
while  he  stooped  to  kiss  her.  '^  Bich- 
aid,"  she  said  in  a  half  whisper,  as 
the  two  &ce8  approached  dose  to 
each  other,  '^for  myself  I  do  not 
ask  anything — ^but,  oh,  mind,  your 
father  is  an  old  man  !  Please  him 
if  you  can." 

Lord  Eskside  was  leaning  upon 
the  mantelpiece,  gazing  into  the 
fire.    He  continued  the  same  com- 


monplace strain  of  talk  when  his  son 
came  back  to  him.  How  badly  the 
trains  corresponded;  how  haid  it 
would  be,  without  waiting  at  cross 
stations  and  losing  much  time,  to 
accomplish  the  journey.  "  And  as 
you  have  to  make  so  early  a  start 
you  should  go  to  your  bed  soon,  my 
boy,"  he  said,  and  held  out  his  hand ; 
thengrasping  hisson's,  as  his  wife  had 
done,  added  hastily,  his  eyebrows 
workmg  up  and  down — "What  I 
have  been  saying  to  you,  Richard, 
may  look  less  important  to  you  than 
it  does  to  me;  but  if  you  would 
make  an  effort  to  please  your 
mother !  She's  been  a  good  mother 
to  you ;  and  neither  I  nor  anything 
in  the  world  can  give  her  the  plea- 
sure that  you  could.  Goodnight  I 
shall  see  you  in  the  morning ;"  and 
Lord  Eskside  took  up  his  candle 
and  hurried  away. 

The  effect  of  this  double  appeal, 
so  pathetically  repeated,  was  not,  I 
fear,  all  that  it  should  have  been. 
When  he  reached  his  own  room, 
Richard  yawned,  and  stretching  his 
arms  above  his  head — "  Thank  hear 
ven !  I  shall  be  out  of  this  to-mor- 
row," he  said. 


CHAPTER    VIIL 


I  have  now  to  change  the  scene 
and  bring  before  the  notice  of  the 
reader  another  group,  representing 
another  aide  of  the  picture,  with 
interests  still  more  opposite  to  those 
of  Lord  Eskside  and  his  heir-ap- 
parent than  were,  even,  the  interests 
of  that  heiivapparent's  mother.  But 
to  exhibit  this  other  side,  I  have 
fortunately  no  need  to  descend  to 
the  lower  levels  of  society,  to  Jean 
MacfiuJane's  disreputable  tavern,  or 
any  haunt  of  doubtful  people.  On 
the  contrary,  I  know  no  region  of 
more  unblemished  respectability  or 
higher  character  than  Moray  Place 
in  Edinburgh,  which  is  the  spot  I 


wish  to  indicate.  Strangers  and 
tourists  do  not  know  much  of 
Moray  Place.  To  them — and  great 
is  their  good-fortune  —  Edinburgh 
means  the  noble  crowned  ridge  of 
the  Old  Town,  feuiing  off  misty  and 
mysterious  into  the  wooded  valley 
beneath;  the  great  crags  of  the  castle 
rising  into  nud-sky,  and  the  beautiful 
background  of  hiUs.  Upon  this  they 
gaze  from  the  plateau  of  Princes 
Street ;  and  far  might  they  wander 
without  seeing  anything  half  so 
fine  as  that  storied  height,  lying  grey 
in  sunshine,  or  twinkling  with  mul- 
titudinous lights,  as  the  blue  poetic 
twilight  steals  over  the  Old  To\ni. 
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Baton  the  oUier  side  of  that  middle  ahioud — ^were  depicted  with  vivid 
ground  of  Princes  Street  lies  a  New  power.  This  thnlling  tale  always 
Town,  over  which  onr  grandfathers  returns  to  my  mind  when  I  stand 
rejoiced  greatly  as  men  rejoice  over  within  the  grand  and  gloomy  en- 
the  works  of  their  own  hands,  despite  closure  of  Moray  Place.  It  seems 
the  fullest  acknowledgment  of  the  to  me  that  the  walls  quiver  and 
work  of  their  ancestors.  There  lie  draw  closer  even  while  I  look  at 
crescents,  squares,  and  places,  fol-  them ;  and  if  the  circle  were  giad- 
lowing  the  downward  sweep  of  the  ually  to  lessen,  one  window  ^sap- 
hiU,  with,  it  is  true,  no  despicable  peaiing  after  another,  and  the  whole 
landscape  to  survey  (chiefly  firom  approaching  slowly,  fisitally  towards 
the  back  windows),  yet  shutting  the  centre,  I  should  not  be  surprised, 
themselves  out  with  surprising  com-  But  in  Edinburgh,  Moray  Place  is, 
placency  £rom  all  that  distinguishes  or  was,  considered  a  noble  circus  of 
Edinburgh  amid  the  other  cities  of  houses,  and  nobody  feels  afraid  to 
the  world.  Kobody  can  say  that  live  in  it.  I  suppose  as  it  has  now 
weof  the  Scots  nation  are  not  proud  stood  so  long,  it  will  never  crash 
of  our  metropolis ;  but  this  is  how  together,  and  descend  on  the  head 
our  fathers  and  grandfathers — acute  of  some  breathless  wretch  in  the 
humorous  souls  as  most  of  them  garden  which  forms  its  centre ;  but 
were,  ^with  a  large  spice  of  romance  a  superstitious  dread  of  this  catas- 
in  them,  and  of  much  more  distinct-  trophe,  I  own,  would  haunt  me  if  I 
ly  marked  individual  character  than  were  rich  enough  to  be  able  to  hve 
we  possess  in  our  day — asserted  the  in  Moray  Place, 
fundamental  indifierence  of  human  Mr  Alexander  Pringle,  however, 
nature,  in  the  long-run,  to  natural  never  once  thought  of  this  when 
beauty.  How  comfortable,  how  he  established  his  tabernacle  there, 
commodious  are  those  huge  solid  This  gentleman  was  an  advocate,  to 
houses  ! — houses  built  for  men  to  be  use  the  Scotch  term — ^the  cosmopo- 
warm  in,  to  feast  in,  and  gather  litan  and  universal  term,  instead  of 
their  Mends  about  them,  but  not  the  utterly  conventional  and  nn- 
with  any  sesthetical  meaning.  Of  all  meaning  appellation  of  banister 
these  streets,  and  squares,  and  ores-  common  to  the  English  alone — at 
cents,  Moray  Place  perhaps  is  the  the  Scotch  bar.  His  father  before 
most  "palatial,"  or  was,  at  least,  him  had  been  a  W.S.,  or  Writer  to 
at  the  period  of  which  I  speak,  the  Signet — a  title  of  which  I  con- 
Personally,  I  confess  that  it  makes  fees  myself  unable  to  explain  tbe 
a  very  peculiar  impression  on  me.  exact  formal  meaning.  How  these 
Years  ago,  so  many  that  I  dare  not  comparatively  unimportant  people 
count  them,  there  appeared  in  the  came  to  be  the  heirs-at-law,  &il' 
pages  of  this  Magazine  a  weird  and  ing  the  Bosses,  of  the  barony 
terrible  story  called  the  "Iron  of  Eskside,  I  need  not  tell. 
Shroud,"  in  which  the  feelings  of  Priugle  is  a  name  which  bears  no 
an  unhappy  criminal  shut  up  in  distinction  in  its  mere  sound  like 
an  iron  cell  (I  think,  to  make  the  Howard  or  Seymour ;  but  notwith- 
horror  greater,  of  his  own  inven-  standing,  it  is  what  is  called  in 
tion)  which  by  some  infernal  Scotland  "a  good  name;"  and  this 
conMvance  diminished  every  day,  Jbranch  of  the  Pringles  were  direct 
window  after  window  disappearing  descendants  from  one  of  the  Eskside 
before  the  wretch's  eyes,  until  at  last  barons.  When  Dick  Boss's  mis- 
the  horrible  prison  fell  upon  him  and  fortunes  happened,  and  his  wife  fo^ 
became  at  once  his  grave  and  his  sook  him,  Mr  Alexander  Pringle, 
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then  himself  recently  married,  pro- 
dadng  heirs  at  a  rate  which  would 
have  frightened  any  political  econo- 
mist, and  possessing  a  wife  far  tooyir- 
taous  ever  to  think  of  running  away 
from  him,  became  all  at  once  a  per- 
son of  consequence.  He  felt  it  him- 
self  more  than  anyone,  yet  all  society 
(iQ  Moray  Place)  had  felt  it  By 
this  time  he  had  a  very  pretty  little 
family,  seven  boys  and  one  girl,  all 
healthy,  vigorous,  and  showing  every 
appearance  of  long  and  prosperous 
life. 

Fear  not,  dear  reader !  I  do 
not  mean  to  follow  in  this  history 
the  fortunes  of  Sandy,  Willie, 
Jamie,  Yal,  Bob,  Tom,  and  Ben. 
They  were  excellent  fellows,  and 
eventually  received  an  admirable 
education  at  the  Edinburgh  Aca- 
demy ;  but  I  dare  not  enter  upon 
the  chronicle  of  such  a  race  of  giants. 
Yal  was  bom  about  the  time  that 
Bichaid  Boss's  children  disap- 
peared, and  the  Pringles  christened 
the  baby  Valentine  Eoss,  feeling 
that  this  might  be  a  comfort  to  the 
old  lord,  whose  ^*  name  -  son  "  had 
thus  mysteriously  disappeared.  Mr 
Pringle  spoke  of  this  event  as  an 
''  inscrutable  dispensation,"  and  la- 
mented his  cousin's  strange  misfor- 
tmies  to  everybody  he  encountered. 
Bat  dreadful  as  the  misfortune  was, 
it  made  him  several  inches  higher, 
and  threw  a  wavering  and  uncertain 
glimmer  of  possible  fortune  to  come 
over  the  unconscious  heads  of  Sandy, 
Willie,  Yal,  and  the  rest  They 
cared  very  little,  but  their  father 
cared  much,  and  was  very  wide 
awake,  and  constantly  on  the  watch 
for  every  new  event  that  might 
happen  on  Eskside.  The  seven 
years  of  quiet,  during  which  noth- 
ing was  heard  of  Bichard's  children, 
ripened  hia  hopes  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  he  almost  felt  himself  the 
next  in  succession;  for  a  mild  dilet- 
tante  like  Dick  Boss,  who  always 
lived  abroad,  did  not  seem  an  ob- 


stacle worth  counting.  Perhaps  he 
was  in  consequence  a  little  less 
careful  of  his  practice  at  the  bar ; 
for  this  tantalising  shadow  of  a 
coronet  had  an  effect  upon  his  be- 
ing which  was  scarcely  justified  by 
the]circum8tances :  anyhow,  though 
they  managed  to  keep  up  their 
establishment  in  Moray  Place,  and 
to  give  the  boys  a  good  education, 
the  Pringles  did  not  advance  in 
prosperity  and  comfort  as  they  ought 
to  have  done,  considering  how  well- 
connected  they  were,  and  the  "  good 
abilities  '*  of  the  head  of  the  house. 
Though  he  would  sometimes  fool- 
ishly show  a  disregard  for  the 
punctiUoB  of  the  law  in  his  own 
person,  and  was  now  and  then  out- 
witted in  an  argument,  yet  Mr 
Pringle  was  understood  to  be  an 
excellent  lawyer:  and  he  had  a 
certain  gift  of  lucidity  in  8tatii>g 
an  argument  which  found  him  fa- 
vour alike  in  the  eyes  of  ^dients  and 
of  judges.  Had  he  been  a  little 
more  energetic,  probably  he  would 
have  already  begun  to  run  the 
course  of  legal  preferment  in  Scot- 
land. He  was  sheriff  of  the 
county  in  which  his  little  pro- 
perty lay;  and  at  one  time  no 
man  had  a  better  chance  of  ris- 
ing to  the  rank  of  Solicitor-General 
or  even  Lord  Advocate,  and  of 
finally  settling  as  Lord  Pringle  or 
Lord  Dalruluzian  (the  name  of  his 
property)  upon  the  judicial  bench. 
But  his  progress  was  arrested  by 
this  shadow  of  a  possible  promotion 
with  which  his  profession  would 
have  nothing  to  do.  Lord  Dalru- 
luzian might  be  a  sufficiently  great 
title  if  no  more  substantial  dignity 
was  to  be  had,  but  Lord  Eskside 
was  higher;  and  the  man's  imagi- 
nation went  off  wildly  after  the  he- 
reditary barony,  leaving  the  reward 
of  leged  eminence  fieir  in  the  back- 
ground. Gradually  he  had  built 
himself  up  with  the  thought  of  this 
advancement;    and    though    they 
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were  by  no  means  rich  enough  to 
afford  it,  nothing  but  his  wife's  per- 
sistent holding  back  would  have 
kept  him  from  sending  Sandy,  his 
eldest  boy,  to  Eton,  by  way  of  pre- 
paring him  for  his  possible  dig- 
nity.     For    the  days  when  boys 
were  sent  from  for  and  near  to  the 
High  School  of  Edinburgh  are  over; 
and  it  is  now  the  Scottish  parent's 
pride  to  make  English  schoolboys 
of  his  sons,  and  to  eliminate  from 
the   speech  of   his  daughters    all 
trace  of  their  native  accent.     Mrs 
Pringle,     however,    was     prudent 
enough    to    withstand    her    hus- 
band's desire.      "What  would  he 
do  at  EtonV  she  said.     "Leam 
English  t     If  he's  not  content  with 
the  English  you  and  I  speak,  it's 
a   pity;   and  as  for    manners,  he 
behaves  himself  very  well  in  com- 
pany as  it  is,  and  you'll  never  con- 
vince me  that  ill-mannered  louts  will 
be  made  into  gentlemen  by  a  year  or 
two  at  a  public  school     You  may 
send  him  if  you  like,  Alexander — 
you're  the  master — ^but  you  will  get 
no  countenance  from  me."  When  a 
well-conditioned  husband  is  told 
that  he  is  the  master,  there  is  an 
end  of  him.    Mr  Pringle  was  not 
made  of  hard  enough  material  to  re- 
sist so  strong  an  opposition;  and 
then  it  would  have  cost  a  great  deal 
of  money.     **  Well,  my  dear,  we'll 
talk  it  over  another  time,"  he  said, 
and  put  off  the  final  decision  inde- 
finitely ;  which  was  a  virtual  giving 
in  without  the  necessity  of  acknow- 
ledging defeat. 

Aft^  all  this  gradually  growing 
satisfaction  and  confidence  in  his 
own  prospects,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  describe  the  tremendous 
effect  which  the  news  of  Eichard's 
return,  and  of  the  strange  events 
which  had  taken  place  atEosscraig, 
had  upon  the  presumptive  heir.  He 
spoke  not  a  word  to  any  one  for  the 
first  two  days,  but  went  about  his 
business  moodily,  like  a  man  under 


the  shadow  of  some  deadly  cloui 
The  first  shock  was  terrible,  and 
scarcely  less  terrible  was  the  excite- 
ment with  which  he  Hstened  to  any 
rumour  that  reached  him  piecing  the 
bits  of  news  together.    For  a  week 
he  n^lected  his  business ;  foisook, 
except  when  his  attendance  vvas 
compulsory,  the  Parliament  House ; 
and,  if  he  could  have  had  his  will, 
would  have  done  nothing  all  day  but 
discuss  the  astounding  tale,  which 
at  first  he  declared  to  he  entire 
fiction,  a  made-up  story,  and  pre- 
tended to  laugh  at.    He  hung  about 
his  dressing-room  door  in  the  morn- 
ing,  while   his  wife   finished  her 
toUet,  talking  of  it  through  the 
door-way;  he  hovered  roond  the 
breakfast -table,  after  he  had  % 
iahed    his     meal,    neglecting  hia 
'  Scotsman' ;  he  was  continually  ap- 
pearing in  the  drawing-room  when 
Mrs  Pringle  did  not  want  him,  and 
"  deaved  her/'  as  she  said,  with  this 
eternal  subject      To  no  one  eke 
could   he    speak   with    fieedom; 
but  this   sweet  privilege  of  wife- 
hood, instead  of  being  an  unmingleJ 
good,  often  becomes,  in  the  imF' 
f  ection  of  all  created  things,  a  bore 
to  the  happy  being  who  is  thus  ele- 
vated into  the  ideal  position  of  her 
spouse's  aZ^  c^ro.    Mrs  Pringle^ 
not  sentimental,  and  she  soon  got 
heartily  sick  of  the  suhject   bhe 
would  have  cheerfully  sold,  at  any 
time,  for  a  new  dinner  dress-/ 
thing  she  was  pretty  geneially  ^ 
want  of— all  her  chances,  which  sJie 
had  no  faith  in,  of  ever  hecommg 
Lady  Eskside.  .  n 

« Don't  you  think,  Alemder, 
she  said,  having  been  driven  beyo^ 
endurance  by  his  rejection  of  a  pw- 
posed  match  at  golf  on  Mussel  W 
Links,-*  thing  which  proved  tne 


profound  gravity  of  the  cnsuv 
"  don't  you  think  that  the  hem 
you  could  do  would  he  to  t^e  t^e 

coach  and  go  out  to  Lafls^f:.T.t 
inquire  for  yourself  1    TakeViol^' 
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with  yon — a  Utile  fresh  air  would  do  so  fond  off    The  children  are  fond 

her  good ;  and  if  you  were  to  talk  of  it  too.     As  yon  are  off  your 

this  over  with  somebody  who  knows  match,  and  have  the  afternoon  to 

about  it,  instead  of  with  me,  that  spare,  go  away  down  and  see  if  the 

knows  nothing  more    than   your-  Hewan  is  let,  and  whether  we  can 

self ^  have  it  for  the  summer." 

''  Go — to  Lasswade  !"  said   Mr  *'  But,  my  dear,  it  is  not  half  big 

Ptingle— ''  that  is  a  step  that  never  enough  for  us,"  Mr  Pringle  began. 

occQiied  to  me.    No ;  I  have  not  His  wife    turned   upon  him  a 

been  invited  to  Bosscraig  to  meet  momentary   look    of    impatience. 

Dick,  and  it  would  look  very  strange  '^  What  does  it  matter  whether  it's 

if  I  were  to  go  where  nobody  is  big  or  little,  when  you  want  to  see 

wanting  me.     If  you  think,  indeed,  what    is    going    on  f  "    she    said, 

that  Yi  would  be  better  for  a  little  ''  Take   the    child  with  you,  and 

change Butno;  LordEskside  ask   about  it     It  would  be  fine 

would  not  like  it — ^there  would  be  to  have  such  a  place,  to  send  Yi 

an  undignified  look  about  it — an  when  the  heat  gets  too  much  for 

underhand  look ;  still,  if  you  think  her."       These    last    words    were 

an  expedition  would  be  good  for  spoken  in  perfect  good  faith,  for 

Yi ^  people  in  Edinburgh  keep    up  a 

It  was  thms'that  under  pressure  fiction  of  believing  that  the  heat 
of  a  persetial  Anxiety  a  man  maun-  is  too  much  for  themr— as  if  they 
derod  aoA  hesitated  who  could  give  were  in  London  or  Paris,  or  any- 
very  sound  advice  to  his  clients,  where  else,  where  people  love  a 
and  could  speak  very  much  to  the  yearly  change, 
purpose  before  the  Lords  of  Session.  ^'  So  it  would,"  said  Mr  Pringle ; 
Mrs  Pringle  knew  all  this,  and  ''and  you  could  go  out  youroelf 
did  not  despise  her  husband.  She  sometimes  and  spend  a  long  day. 
felt  that  die  herself  was  wiser  in  It  would  do  you  good,  miy  dear, 
their  own  practical  concerns  than  I  think  I  will  ga" 
he  was,  but  gave  him  full  credit  ''Eun  and  tell  nursie  to  put  on 
for  all  his  otiier  advantages,  and  your  best  hat,  Yiolet,"  said  her 
for  that  ability  in  his  profession  mother;  "and  you  may  have  your 
which  did  not  always  make  itself  kid  gloves,  if  you  will  be  sure  not 
apparent  at  home.  And  she  had  to  lose  them.  You  are  going  out 
a  great  many  things  to  do  on  to  the  country  with  papa," 
this  particular  afternoon,  and  was  Little  Yiolet  rose  firom  where  she 
driven  nearly  out  of  her  senses,  had  been  sitting,  with  a  flEunily  of 
she  allowed  afterwards,  by  this  dolls  round  her,  on  the  carpet.  She 
eternal  discussion  about  Dick  had  been  giving  her  family  their 
Boss's  children  and  the  succession  daily  lessons,  and  felt  it  a  very 
to  Edcaidei  important  duty.    She  was  but  six 

"  Do  you  remember,"  she  said,  years  old — one  of  those  fair-haired 
exerdaing  her  ingenuity,  with  as  little  maidens  who  abound  in  Scot- 
little  waste  of  words  as  pos-  land,  with  hair  of  two  shades  of 
Bible— for  the  mother  of  seven  colour,  much  brighter  in  the  half- 
sons,  not  to  speak  of  one  little  curled  locks  which  lay  about  her 
dau^ter  besides,  who  is  not  rich  shoulders  than  on  her  head.  With 
enough  to  keep  a  great  many  these  light  locks  she  had  dark  eyes, 
servants,  has  not  much  time  to  an  unusual  combination,  and  pretty 
waste  in  talk — ''that  little  cottage  infant  features,  scarcely  formed  yet 
at  the  Hewan,  which  I  was  always  into  anything  which  gave  promise 

vou  oxv. — ^No.  ncoi.  2 
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of  beauty.     She  was  so  light  that 
Sandy,  her  hig  brother,  oould  hold 
her  up  in  his  hand,  to  the  admira- 
tion of  all  beholders.     One  daughter 
in  such  a  family  holds  an  ideal 
position,  such  as  few  girls  achieve 
otherwise    at    so     early    an    age. 
Their  little    sister  was    the    very 
princess  of  all  these  boys.    The  big 
ones  petted  and  spoUed  her,  the 
little  ones  believed  in  and  rever- 
enced her.     To  the  one  she  was 
something  more  dainty  than  any 
plaything — a  living  doll,  the  pret- 
tiest ornament  in  the  house,  and 
the    only    one    which    could    be 
handled  without  breaking  wantonly, 
on  purpose  to  have  them  punished, 
in  their  hands ;  and  to  the  others 
she  was  a  small  mother,  quaintly 
unlike  the  big  one,  yet  imposing 
upon  them  by  her  assumption  of 
the  maternal  ways  and  authority. 
When  she  addressed  the  nursery 
audience    with,    "Now  you  'ittle 
boys,  mind  what  I  say  to  you,"  the 
babies  acknowledged  the  shadow  of 
authority,  and  felt  that  Yi  wielded 
a  visionary  sceptre.     She  was  very 
serious  in  her  views  of  life,  and  held 
what  might  appear  to  some  people 
exaggerated  ideas  as  to  the  guilt  of 
spilling  your  tea  upon  your  frock, 
or  tearing  your  pinafore;  and  was 
apt  to  wonder  where  naughty  little 
children  who  did  such  things  ex- 
pected to  go  to,  with  an  unswerving 
and  perfectly  satisfied  faith  in  ever- 
lasting retribution,  such  as  would 
have  edified  the  severest  believer. 
Violet  awarded  these  immense  pen- 
alties to  very  trifling  ofifenecs,  not 
being  as  yet  wise  enough  to  dis- 
criminate or  get  her  landscape  into 
perspective.     Her  doUs  were  taught 
their  duty  in  the  most  forcible  way, 
and  she  herself  carried  out  her  tenets 
by  punishing  them  severely  when 
they  displeased  her.     She  got  up 
from  the  midst  of  them  now,  and 
though  she  had  been  lecturing  them 
solemnly   a    few    minutes  before, 


huddled  them  up,  with  legs  and  aniu 
in  every  kind  of  contortion,  into 
a  comer  which  was  appropriated  to 
her.  She  walked  upstairs  Teiy 
gravely  to  be  dressed,  but  made 
such  a  fuss  about  her  kid  gloyes, 
that  nurse,  with  two  baby  boys  on 
her  hands,  was  nearly  driven  to  her 
wits'  end.  On  ordinary  occasions, 
Yi  wore  little  cotton  gloves,  with 
the  tops  of  the  fingers  sewed  inside 
in  a  Httle  lump,  which  made  her 
small  hands  (as  they  used  to  make 
mine)  extremely  uncomfortable. 
When  she  was  fully  equipped,  she 
was  a  very  trim  little  woman— not 
fine,  but  as  imposing  and  dignified 
in  her  appearance  as  a  lady  of  six 
can  maiuige  to  be;  and  when  the 
anxious  heir-at-law  to  the  Eskside 
barony  came  downstairs  with  her  to 
start  on  this  mission  of  inqoiiyi  she 
was  very  particular  that  he  should 
have  his  umbrella  nicely  rolled,  and 
that  his  hat  should  be  brushed  to 
perfection.  She  Uked  her  papa  to 
be  neat,  as  she  was,  and  took,  in 
short,  a  general'  charge  of  him,  as  of 
all  the  house. 

This,  dear  reader,  is  the  villain  of 
this  history,  who  is  bent  on  spoil- 
ing, if  he  can,  the  hero's  prospects, 
and  working  confusion  in  all  the 
arrangements  of  the  Eskside  family, 
for  the  advantage  of  himself  and  his 
Sandy,  the  next  heir,  fedling  Bich- 
ard  Eoss's  problematical  children. 
But  on  this  particular  day  when  he 
lifted  his  little  girl  into  the  ooach,and 
made  her  comfortable,  and  smiled 
at  her  as  she  chatted  to  him,  not- 
withstanding all  his  preoccupations, 
he  was  not  a  very  bad  villain.  He 
would  have  liked  to  turn  out  to  the 
streets  the  little  beggar's  brat  of 
whom  he  had  heard  such  incredible 
stories,  and  who  was  supposed  to  he 
likely  to  supplant  in  his  bwfal 
inheritance  himself  and  his  hand- 
some boys ;  but  then  he  had  never 
realised  the  individuality  of  this 
beggar's  brat,  while  his  heart  was 
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very  much  'set  upon  his  own  chU- 
dren  and  their  advantage — a  state  of 
mind  not  very  iincommon.  He  was 
as  good  to  little  Violet  as  if  he  had 
been  an  example  of  all  the  virtues, 
and  instead  of  feeling  at  all  ashamed 
of  so  very  small  a  companion,  was 
as  pioud  of  her  as  if  she  had  been  a 
duchess.  To  see  her  brighten  up 
as  the  coach  rolled  on  through  the 
gieen  country  roads  distracted  him 
for  the  first  time  from  his  all-absorb- 
ing anxiety ;  and  as  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  village  of  Lasswade, 
and  he  pointed  out  the  river  and 
the  woods  and  the  village  houses  to 


little  Yi,  he  almost  foigot  all  about 
the  barony  of  Eskside.  You  would 
say  that  evil  intentions  could  scarcely 
take  very  deep  root  in  a  heart  so 
occupied ;  but  human  nature  is  very 
subtle  in  its  combinations,  and  it 
is  curious  how  easily  virtue  can 
sometimes  accommodate  itself  by 
the  side  of  veiy  ill  neighbours.  Mr 
Pringle  had  no  idea  or  intention  of 
working  mischief^  though  mischief 
might  no  doubt  arise  by  chance  in 
his  path.  All  that  he  wanted  was 
justice,  and  to  make  sure  that  there 
was  no  cuckoo's  egg  foisted  into  the 
nest  at  Eskside. 


CHAPTEB  IX. 


"  Oh,  sir,  no,  sir,"  said  the  smil- 
ing landlord  at  the  Black  Bull,  where 
Mr  Piingle  went  to  have  some  lun- 
cheon and  to  order  ''a  machine," 
to  take  Yi  and  himself  to  the  Hewan 
— ^ihe  little  cottage,  which  was  the 
ostensible  end  of  his  mission — 
"  there's  difierent  stories  going  about 
the  country,  but  we  must  not  believe 
all  we  hear.  The  real  truth  is,  I'm 
assured  by  them  that  ought  to  know, 
that  the  little  boy  came  over  from 
foieign  parts  with  his  father,  the 
Honourable  Kichaid  Boss,  to  be 
brought  up  as  is  befitting,  in  a 
decent -like  house,  and  among 
folk  that  have  some  fear  of  God 
before  their  eyes, — ^which  it's  no 
easy  to  find,  so  far  as  I  can  hear, 
abroad." 

'*  Came  over  with  his  father  ! " 
cried  Mr  Pringle,  through  whose 
soul  this  information  smote  like  a 
sword.  If  this  was  the  case,  fare- 
well to  the  beggar's  brat  theory,  and 
to  all  hope  both  for  Sandy  and 
himself. 

'^  Well,  that's  the  most  reasonable 
story,"  said  the  landlord ;  *'  there's 
plenty  of  other  nonsense  flying  about 
the  country.  What  we  a'  heard  at 
first  was,  that  some  gangrel  body 


knockit  loud  and  lang  at  the  ha' 
door  the  night  of  that  awfu'  storm, 
and  threw  in  a  bundle,  nigh  knock- 
ing over  auld  Harding  the  butler ; 
and  when  lights  were  got — ^for  the 
lamp  was  blown  out  by  the  wind — 
it  was  found  to  be  this  boy.  It's 
an  awfu'  age  for  sensation  this,  and 
that's  the  sensational  story  folk  ca' 
it.  But  Mr  Bichard,  there  can  be 
nae  doubt,  has  been  home  direct 
from  Florence  and  Eitaly,  and  what 
so  likely  as  that  he  should  bring  the 
bairn  himsel' )  So  far  as  I  can  learn, 
a'body  that  is  anybody,  so  to  speak, 
the  gentry  and  them  that  ought  to 
ken,  believes  he  came  witi^  his 
father^  Theaervants  and  folk  about 
the  town  uphold  the  other  story;  but 
you  ken,  sir,  the  kind  of  story  that 
pleases  common  folk  best?  Aye 
something  wonderful;  fancy  afore 
reason." 

"But  surely  it  is  very  easy  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  it,"  said  Mr 
Pringle,  with  a  beating  heart 
"Was  the  child  virith  Mr  Boss, 
for  instance,  when  he  arrived  1 " 

"  Na,  I  never  heard  that,"  said  the 
landlord,  swaying  over  to  the  other 
side.  "  The  carriage  passed  by  our 
windows.     So  far  as  I  could  see, 
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there  was  but  himself  inside,  and 
his  man  on  the  box.  We  maunna 
inquire  too  close  into  details,  sir — 
especially  you  that  are  a  relation  of 
the  family." 

"  That  is  exactly  why  it  is  so  im- 
portant I  should  know.'' 

"Well-a-well,  sir!  they  do  say, 
I  allow,"  said  the  man,  sinking  his 
voice,  **  that  the  little  laddie  was 
here  before  his  father ;  that's  rather 
my  own  opinion — ^no  that  I  ever 
saw  him.  They  sent  down  here 
to  inquire  about  a  woman  and  a 
wean ;  nae  woman  or  wean  had 
been  here.  There  was  one,  I  heard, 
at  Jean  Macfarlane's  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bridge,  which  is  a  place 
no  decent  person  can  be  expected  to 
ken  about." 

**  And  who  was  the  woman  1  '*  said 
Mr  Pringle,  with  breathless  interest 

'^Na,  that's  mair  than  I  can 
telL  Some  say  a  randy  wife  that's 
been  seen  of  late  about  the  country- 
side ;  some  says  one  thing  and  some 
another.  Auld  Simon  the  post- 
man and  Merran  Miller  were  twa 
I'm  told  that  saw  her;  but  this 
is  a'  hearsay — a'  hearsay ;  I  ken 
naething  of  my  own  knowledge.  I 
must  say,  however,"  added  the 
landlord,  seriously,  "  that  I  blame 
themselves  up  at  the  big  house  for 
most  of  the  stir.  They  sent  down 
inquiring  and  inquiring,  putting 
things  into  folk's  heads  about  this 
woman  and  the  wean.  My  lord 
had  a'  them  that  saw  her  up  to  the 
house,  and  put  them  through  an 
examination.  It  was  not  a  prudent 
thing  to  do— it  was  that,  more  than 
anything  else,  that  made  folk  begin 
to  talk." 

"And  was  that  before  Kichard 
Boss  came  home  1 " 

"Oh  ay,  sir  —  oh  ay;  a  good 
week  before." 

"  At  the  time,  in  short,  that  the 
child  came  ? "  said  Mr  Pringle,  with 
legal  clearness. 

"Well,  Mr  Pringle— about  the 


time  the  bairn  was  said  to  have 
come,  I'll  no  deny;  but  a'body  that's 
best  able  to  judge  has  warned  me 
no  to  build  my  faith  on  a  coinci- 
dence like  that.  Maist  likely  it 
was  nothing  more  than  a  co-inn-ci- 
dence.  They're  queer  things,  as 
you  that  are  a  lawyer  must  Imow." 

"Tes,  they  are  queer  things," 
said  Mr  Pringle,  with  a  flicker  of 
hope;  and  then  he  changed  the 
conversation,  and  began  to  inquire 
about  the  Hewan,  and  whether  it 
was  let  for  the  season,  or  if  any 
one  had  been  in  treaty  for  it  "  My 
wife  has  a  fancy  for  the  place.  She 
was  there  when  she  was  young,"  he 
said,  half  apologetically. 

"  But  it's  a  wee  bit  box  of  a 
place — no  fit  for  your  fine  family. 
It  would  bring  the  roses,  though, 
into  little  Miss's  cheeks,  for  the  air's 
grand  up  on  that  braehead." 

"  It  is  just  for  her  we  want  it," 
Mr  Pringle  said,  with  an  unusual 
openness  of  confidence.  "  She  is 
rather  pale.  Come,  Yi,  there  is 
the  gig  at  the  door." 

Vi  walked  down-stairs  very  de- 
murely and  got  into  the  gig. 
trying  to  look  as  if  she  mountd 
with  some  dignified  difiiculty,  and 
not  to  clamber  up  with  the 
speed  and  sureness  which  her 
breeding  among  so  many  boys  had 
taught  her.  She  had  been  listen- 
ing, though  she  took  no  part  in  the 
talk.  "Who  is  the  little  boy, 
papal "  she  said,*  curiously,  as  they 
drove  briskly  along  through  the 
keen  but  sunshiny  air. 

"A  little  boy  at  Rosscraig  np 
yonder  among  the  trees.  Do  yon 
see  the  turrets,  Vi  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  see  them :  are  they  made 
of  gold?  and  is  he  a  bad  little  boy, 
papa  ? " 

"Ko,  Vi;  I  don't  suppose  he 
means  it,  and  you  don't  understand, 
my  pet ;  but  it  would  be  very  had 
for  Sandy  and  the  rest  if  he  were 
to  stay  there." 
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"Then,  papa,  if  it  will  be  bad 
for  SaDcLy,  and  the  little  boj  is 
naughty,  why  not  drive  up  the 
arenne  and  take  him  and  cairy  him 
Bomewheie  wheie  he  can  do  no 
harm!" 

This  was  Violet's  incisive  way 
of  dealing  with  difficnltie&  She 
had  all  tiiie  instincts  of  a  grand 
inquisitor:  and  would  have  acted 
with  the  same  benevolent  absorption 
in  the  grand  object  of  doing  good  to 
her  patient  whether  he  liked  it  or  no. 
The  pair  drove  at  a  spanking  pace  up 
the  pretty  road  among  the  budding 
trees,  through  which  at  intervals 
there  were  glimpses  of  Esk  brawling 
over  his  boulders,  his  brown  im- 
petuous stream  all  flecked  with 
foam,  like  a  horse  in  fuU  career.  A 
sensation  of  positive  happiness  was 
in  Mr  Pringle's  mind  as  he  drove 
along  the  familiar  road  through 
the  country  which  he  hoped  might 
yet  acknowledge  his  influence  and 
authority.  He  could  not  have  kid- 
napped the  little  offender  as  Violet 
suggested ;  but  he  was  glad  to  think 
that  there  was  every  chance  he  was 
an  impostor,  and  the  field  dear  for 
himself  and  his  heir.  A  lawstlit 
rose  up  before  him  in  fullest  dra- 
matic detail,  a  kind  of  thing  very 
attractive  to  his  professional  ima- 
gination. He  saw  how  much  more 
di&cult  it  would  be  on  the  other 
side  to  prove  the  right  of  this  sup- 
posititious heir,  than  it  would  be  on 
his  to  throw  doubt  upon  him.  I  do 
not  think  the  thought  ever  crossed 
his  mind  that  the  child  might 
not  he  supposititious  at  aU,  but  the 
loal  grandson  of  Lord  Eskside.  It  is 
80  much  easier  when  you  are  deeply 
inteoreeted  in  a  subject  to  see  your 
own  side  of  the  question,  and  to  be- 
lieve that  yours  is  the  side  of  right 
In  his  sense  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  case  his  spirits  rose,  and  he  en- 
joyed his  drive  to  th^  Hewan  with 
his  innocent  little  girl  beside  him. 
TJp  they  went,  mounting  the  long 


slope,  now  letting  the  horse  walk  at 
the  steep  parts,  now  urging  him  to  a 
momentary  spurt,  now  rolling  rapid- 
ly along  on  a  shady  level,  with  the 
branches  almost  meeting  overhead. 
The  day  was  warm  for  April,  yet 
the  wind  was  fresh  and  chilly,  and 
blew  in  their  faces  with  a  keen  and 
sweet  fireshness  which  brought  the 
colour  to  little  Violet's  cheek. 
'*  Little  Vi  would  change  into  little 
Eose  up  here  on  Eskside,"  said 
Violet^s  father — he  had  not  felt  so 
light  of  heart  for  many  a  day. 

The  Hewan  is  the  tiniest  of 
little  cottages,  perched  high  up  on 
a  bank  of  the  Esk,  and  surveying 
for  a  mile  or  two  the  course  of  the 
picturesque  little  stream  between  its 
high  wooded  banks,  with  here  and 
there  a  pretty  house  shining  far  off 
among  the  trees,  on  some  little  pla- 
teau of  greensward,  and  the  sound 
of  the  river  filling  the  air  with  a 
soft  rustling  and  tinkling.  Alas! 
there  are  paper-mills  now  along 
the  course  of  that  romantic  stream. 
I  was  but  six  years  old,  like  Violet, 
when  I  first  saw  that  wUd  little 
place,  and  ever  since  (how  long  a 
time !)  it  has  remained  in  my  mind, 
charming  me  with  vague  longings. 
Vi  trotted  to  the  grassy  ridge  and 
gazed  down  the  course  of  the  stream 
and  said  nothing ;  for  what  can 
a  child  say,  who  has  no  phrases 
about  the  beautiful  at  her  tongue's 
end,  and  can  only  stare  and  wonder, 
and  recollect  all  her  life  after,  that 
brawling,  surging  river,  those  high 
trees,  indining  from  either  bank  to- 
wards each  other,  and  that  inefiable 
roof  of  sky  t  The  old  woman  who 
kept  tlie  cottage  consented  that  it 
was  still  unlet,  and  threw  no  diffi- 
culties in  the  way ;  and  Mr  Pringle 
secured  it  there  and  then  for  the 
summer.  ''I  should  like  to  buy 
it,"  he  said  to  himself,  "if  it  were 

xiot ^"    The  idea  of  the  great 

possibilities  before   him  suddenly 
surged  upwards,  flooding  his  soul ; 
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and  then  a  hunger  seized  him  for 
the  river^  and  the  woods,  and  the 
fair  country  which  they  threaded 
through.  He  wanted  to  have  them, 
to  poeaess  them — ^not  the  rent  of 
them,  or  the  wealth  of  them,  hut 
themselves — a  passion  of  acquisi- 
tion which  is  something  like  love, 
swelling  suddenly  in  his  heart  He 
forgot  himself  gazing  at  them,  till 
Yi  roused  him,  pluclang  at  his  coat, 
''  Papa,  it  is  honnie  ;  hut  why  do 
you  look  and  look,  with  your  eyes 
so  hig  and  strange,  like  the  wolf 
that  ate  litUe  Bed  Riding  Hood  1 " 

''Am  I  like  a  wolf  1"  he  said,  half 
laughing,  yet  tremulous  in  his  mo- 
mentary passion,  seizing  the  child 
in  his  arms,  and  lifting  her  up  to 
share  his  view.  "  Look,  Vi  f  per- 
haps some  day  all  that  may  he  yours 
and  mine.'' 

Yiolet  looked  gravely  as  a  duty ; 
hut  there  was  something  in  his 
strenuous  grasp  that  frightened 
her,  and  she  struggled  to  he  put 
down.  ''  I  do  not  think,"  she  said, 
with  precocious  philosophy,  ''that 
it  would  he  any  honnier  if  it  was 
yours,  papa—or  even  mine." 

Mr  Pnngle  was  tremulous  after 
this  hurst  of  unusual  emotion,  for 
what  has  a  respectahle  middle- 
aged  lawyer  to  do  with  passion 
either  of  one  kind  or  another  ?  The 
fit  went  off,  and  he  felt  slightly 
ashamed  of  himself;  hut  the  thrill 
and  flutter  of  feeling  did  not  go 
off  for  some  time.  He  sent  the 
gig  and  horse  to  meet  him  at  the 
Eskside  gates,  and  taking  Vi's 
hand  in  his,  went  down  by  a 
pathway  through  the  woods  to  a 
side  entrance.  "Perhaps  we  shall 
see  this  little  hoy  we  were  talking 
of,"  he  said ;  hut  he  was  far  from 
having  made  up  his  mind  to  con- 
front the  two  old  people,  my  lord 
and  my  lady,  who  would  see  tluough 
his  pretences,  as  people  are  clever 
to  see  through  the  guiles  of  their 
heirs.    He  was  reluctant  to  fiEtce 


them  boldly ;  but  yet  he  was — ^how 
curious ! — eager  to  look  the  present 
crisis  in  the  face,  and  see  for  lum- 
self  what  he  had  to  fear.  After  they 
had  gone  a  little  way  along  tbe 
woodland  path,  which  was  still  high 
above  the  course  of  the  stream, 
though  accompanied  all  the  way 
by  the  sound  of  its  waters  as  by 
a  song,  Violet  escaped  from  her 
father's  hand,  and  ran  on  in  ad- 
vance, making  excursions  of  her 
own,  hither  and  thither,  darting 
about  in  her  brown  coat  and  scarlet 
ribbons  like  a  robin-redbreast  under 
the  budding  branches.  Mr  Pringle, 
lost  in  his  own  thoughts,  let  her 
stray  before  him,  expecting  no  en- 
counter. Presently,  however,  there 
came  from  Yi  a  little  cry  of  surprise 
and  excitement,  which  quickened 
his  step.  He  hurried  on  after  her, 
and  came  to  an  opening  in  the  trees 
where  the  path  widened  out  It 
was  a  small  circular  platform  open 
to  the  slope  of  the  river-bank,  and 
with  a  rustic  seat  placed  in  an  ex- 
cavation on  the  higher  side  of  the 
way.  Into  this  open  space  another 
little  figure  had  rushed  from  the 
other  side,  panting  and  flushed, 
grasping  a  tall  stick,  and  stood, 
suddenly  arrested,  in  front  of 
Yiolet,  facing  her,  with  an  answe^ 
ing  cry,  with  big  blue  eyes  ex- 
panded to  twice  their  natural  size, 
and  a  face  suddenly  filled  with 
curiosity  and  wonder.  Mr  Pringle 
it  may  be  supposed  was  hkue  in 
the  matter  of  boys,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  the  affectionate 
father  of  an  honest  plain  family  is 
ever  a  great  amateur  of  childish 
beauty.  This  little  figure,  however, 
in  his  fantastic  velvet  dress,  with 
his  hat  perched  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  and  all  his  dark  curls  ruffled 
back  from  his  bold  brown  forehead, 
struck  him  with  a  ceri»in  keen  pa^ 
ception  of  beauty  which  was  almost 
pain.  Ah  I  and  with  a  perception 
of  something  else  which  was  still 
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sharper  pain.  He  fell  back  a  step  down  the  brae  to  this  centre,  and 
to  recollect  himself,  staggered  by  the  Lord  Eskside  himself  appeared, 
sadden  impression.  What  made  the  half  angry,  half  laughing,  pulling 
child  so  like  Eichard  Boss  9  What  aside  the  branches  to  look  through, 
malignant  freak  of  fortune  had  so  ''  Give  me  back  my  stick,  you 
amalgamated  with  the  dark  com-  rogue  1 ''  he  cried,  then  paused,  ar- 
plexion  and  look  which  was  not  rested,  as  Mr  Pringle  had  been,  by 
Biehard's  those  family  features)  that  pretty  woodland  picture.  It 
Mr  Pringle  stood  as  if  spell-bound,  was  something  between  a  Watteau 
contemplating  the  child  about  whom  group,  and  the  ruder  common 
he  had  been  so  curious,  about  whom  rendering  of  the  "  Babes  in  the 
lus  curiosity  was  so  fatally  satisfied  Wood : "  the  girl  in  her  scarlet  rib- 
now,  bona   with   liquid   dark   eyes  up- 

**  You  are  the  boy  that  lives  at  lifted,  her  face  somewhat  pale  with 

BosBcmig,"  said  Yiolet,  feeling  the  mingled  terror  and  self-control ;  the 

responsibility  of  a  first  address  to  boy  all  flushed  and  beautiful  in  his 

lie  with  her,  but  somewhat  fright-  cavalier  dress,  grasping  her  by  the 

ened,  with  tremblings  in  her  voice,  wrist ;    with    the    faintly    green 

''  Yes  ;  and  who  are  you  t "  cried  branches  meeting  over  their  heads, 

the  little  fellow.     Mr  Pringle  be-  and  the  brown  harmonious  woods, 

hind  noticed  with  a  pang  that  he  all  musical  with  evening  notes  of 

spoke  with  an  *' English  accent,"  birds  and  echoes  of  the  running 

that  advantage  which  the  ambitious  water,  for  a  background.    The  men 

Scotch  parent  so  highly  estimates,  on  eitiier  side  were  so  impressed  by 

This  gave  him  a  still  deeper  pang  the  picture  that  they  paused  mutu- 

than  Uie  resemblance,  for  it  seemed  ally,    in    involuntary    admiration. 

to  give  the  final  blow  to  the  beggar's  But  they  had  both  perceived  each 

brat  theory.     Beggars'  brats  in  Mr  other,  and  though  their  sentiments 

Pringle's  experience  spoke  Scotch.  were  not  very  friendly,  politeness 

'*  Who  are  you  1 "  said  YaL     **  I  commanded  that  they  should  speak. 

never  saw  you  before.    Will  you  '*  I  hope  you  are  well.  Lord  Esk- 

eome  and  playf     It's  dull   here,  side,"    said  Mr  Pringle,  stepping 

with  no  one  to  play  with.    Do  you  with  an  effort  into  the  charmed  cir- 

hear  any  one  coming  f    Tve  run  ele.    "  I  had  just  brought  my  little 

away  from  grandpapa."  giii  through  the  woods  to  see  how 

*'  But  you  oughtn't  to  run  away  beautiful  they  axe.     This    is  my 

from  your  grandpapa,"  said  Yiolet  Yiolet ;  and  this  fine  little  fellow 

**  It  is  very  naughty  to  run  away,  is — a  visitor,  I  suppose  1 

especially  when  the  other  people  **  Is  it  you,  Alexander  Pringle  1 " 

can't  ran  so  fast  as  you."  said  Lord  Eskside.     '^  1  could  not 

''  That^s  the  fun,"  cried  the  other,  believe  my  eyes.    It  is  a  sight  for 

with  a  laugh.    **  If  youll  come  and  sore  een  to  see  you  here." 

play,  I'll  show  you  squirrels  and  **  Indeed  it   is    chance,  —  mere 

heaps  of  things.    But  help  me  first  chance,"  said  Pringle,  with  a  f  ul- 

to  hide  this  big  stick.     I  think  I  ness  of  apology  which  he  was  him- 

hear  him  coming — quick,  quick ! "  self  uneasily  conscious  was  quite 

<^  Would  he  beat  you  with  it f"  uncalled  for.     ''I  have  been  up  at 

said  Yi,  growing  pale  with  tenor.  the  Hewan,  which  I  have  taken  for 

"  Quick,  quick ! "  cried  the  boy,  the  summer." 

seiring  her  by  the  wrist ;  but  just  ''  The  Hewan  for  the  summer ! 

then  there  was  a  rush  of  steps  in  why,  man,  it's  a  mere  cottage;  and 

the   sloping   path    which   wound  what  has  become  of  your  own  place  1 
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you  go  home.  You  know  me  of  old. 
My  bark  is  waor  than  my  bite— I 
meant  no  haim." 

''  Oh,  there  is  no  offence,'*  said 
the  heir-at-law ;  *'  but  if  s  getting  late 
for  a  delicate  child,  and  our  gig  is 
waiting  at  the  wood-gate.  Violet, 
you  must  bid  the  little  man  good- 
bye." 

'*  He  is  not  a  naughty  boy,  paps, 
as  you  said — ^he  is  a  nice  boy,"  said 
Yi,  looking  up  with  an  appeal 
in  her  eyes;  '^please,  I  should  like 
to  stay." 

"  And  what  made  you  think  he 
was  naughty,  my  bonnie  girl)" 
said  Lord  Eskside,  in  insinuatiJig 
tonesi 

"  Come,  come,  Yiolet,  you  mnst 
be  obedient,"  said  her  father,  haatilyi 
shaking  hands  with  his  kinsman, 
whose  old  &ce,  half  grim,  half  hu- 
morous, was  lighted  up  wilii  sudden 
and  keen  eigoyment  of  the  situation. 
Mr   Pxingle  hurried  his  daughter 
on  almost    hastily  in    the  confu- 
sion of  his  feelings.     He  had  never 
been  harsh  to  her  before;  and  Vio- 
let, in  her  disappointment,  took  to 
crying  quietly  under  her  breath.  "  I 
should  like  to  stay — I  should  like 
to  stay,"  she  muimured,  till  out  of 
pure  exasperation   the  kindest   of 
fathers  could    have  whipped   her, 
and  thought  of  that  operation  as  an 
actual  relief  to  his  feelings.    Lo^ 
Eskside,  on  his  part,  stood  still  in 
the  clearing,  holding  back  Val,  who 
was  more  vehement.      "  I  want  her 
to  play  with  me,  and  you  said  I  was 
to  have  whatever  I  wanted,"  the  boy 
cried,  struggling  with  all  his  might 
to  break  away. 

"  You  must  know,  my  ma^,  that 
there  are  many  things  which  we  aU 
want  and  cannot  get,"  cried  the  old 
lord,  holding  him  fast ;  and  then  he 
burst  into  a  low  laugh.  "Heres 
a  bonnie  state  of  affairs  already/'  he 
said  tohimself :  "Richard's  sonbreak- 
ing  bounds  to  be  after  Sandy  Prin- 
gle's  daughter  I    It's  the  beet  joKe 


"  Oh,  I  retain  my  old  place ;  but 
it  is  a  long  way  off,  and  best  for  the 
autumn,  when  we  can  flit  altogether. 
My  wife  is  fond  of  the  Hewan,  tiiough 
it  is  so  small,  and  we  thought  it 
would  be  handy  to  run  out  for  a 
day  now  and  tiien.  In  short,  it 
suits  us.  Does  this  little  fellow. 
Lord  Eskside,  belong  to  the  place  ? 
or  is  he  a  visitor)  He  seems  to 
have  struck  up  a  sudden  friendship 
with  my  girL" 

"  A  visitor  I "  said  Lord  Eskside. 
"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  not 
heard — do  you  see  no  likeness  in 
him  1  This  is  my  grandson,  Pringle 
-^my  successor  one  day,  I  hope — 
Bichard's  eldest  son." 

"  Eichard's  son  !  — ^you  are  jok- 
ing," said  Mr  Pringle,  growing  pale, 
but  with  a  smile  that  hurt  him, — 
"  you  are  joking.  Lord  Eskside ;  a 
child  of  that  complexion  Richard's 
son ! " 

Lord  Eskside  felt  that  his  adver- 
sary had  hit  the  blot — and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  he  himself  had  never  per- 
ceived Val's  resemblance  to  Richard. 
"  Colouring  is  not  everything,"  he 
said ;  "  1  suppose  he  has  his  com- 
plexion from  his  mother : "  then  with 
a  return  blow,  ''but  I  cannot  ex- 
pect you  to  be  very  much  delighted 
with  the  sight  of  him,  Pringle;  he 
takes  the  wind  out  of  your  sails — 
yours  and  your  boys'." 

"  I  hope  my  boys  will  be  able  to 
manage  for  themselves,"  said  Pringle, 
with  a  forced  laugh.  "If  I  say 
that  I  don't  see  the  resemblance,  it 
is  for  no  such  reason.  I  have  never 
hungered  for  other  folk's  rights :  but 
that  is  one  thing  and  justice  is 
another.     Vi,   my  dear,  we  must 

go." 

"  What !  won't  you  come  and  see 
my  lady  ?  She  will  be  affronted  if 
you  pass  so  near  without  calling; 
and  you  see,"  said  the  old  lord,  with 
an  effort  at  cordiality,  ''the  children 
have  made  friends  already.  Come 
and  have  some  dinner,  man,  before 
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Pre  heard  for  many  a  day.  Come, 
Yaly  come  like  a  good  boy.  We'll 
go  and  tell  grandma.  She  may  have 
a  little  girl  in  her  pocket  for  any- 
thing you  and  I  knov.^ 

"  But  I  don't  want  any  little  girl ; 
I  want  that  little  girl,"  cried  Yal, 
with  precocions  dismmination.  The 
old  lord  chuckled  more  and  more  as 
he  half  led,  half  dragged  him  up  the 
steep  path  towards  the  house. 

"  Why,  man,  if  you're  after  them 
like  this  already,  we'll  have  our 
hands  full  by  the  time  you're  of  age." 
Bat  when  he  had  said  this.  Lord 
Eskside  paused  and  contemplated 
his  grandson,  and  shook  his  head. 
*<  Can  he  be  Eichard's  son  after  all]  " 
the  old  man  asked  himsel£ 

Lord  Eskside,  however,  looked 
grim  enough  before  he  went  into 
the  house,  where  he  betook  himself 
at  once  to  the  drawing-room,  in 
which  his  wife  sat  alone,  at  a  win- 
dow overlooking  the  river.  He  went 
in  to  her  moody,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  has  something  to  say. 

'' What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  Lady 
Eakside. 

^  Oh,  nothing's  the  matter.  We're 
entering  into  the  botherations  I  fore- 
saw, thaf  s  all  that's  the  matter. 
Who  do  you  think  I  met  in  the 
woods  but  that  lawyer-rascal  Sandy 
Pringle,  come  to  spy  out  the  naked- 
ness of  the  land ! " 

''And  what  nakedness  is  there 
to  spy  into?  and  what  can  Sandy 
Pringle  do  to  you  or  me)"  said  the 
old  kdy,  with  a  slight  elevation  of 
her  head. 

'*  Not  much,  perhaps,  to  you  or 
me.    He's  taken  the  Hewan,  Cathe- 


rine, where  he  can  lie  in  wait  like  an 
auld  spider  till  he  gets  us  into  his 
net." 

^'I  don't  understand  you,"  said 
the  old  lady,  with  the  light  of  battle 
waking  in  her  eyes.  "  What  does  it 
matter  to  us  where  Sandy  Pringle 
lives?  He  has  been  out  of  the 
question,  poor  man,  as  everybody 
knows,  since  Providence  sent  to 
my  son  Eichard  his  two  bonnie 
boys." 

"  It's  fine  romancing,"  said  Lord 
Eskside.  "  Where's  the  t'other  of 
your  bonnie  boys,  my  lady?  And 
where  is  your  proof  of  this  one  that 
will  satisfy  a  court  of  law?  Like- 
ness is  all  very  well,  and  natural 
instinct's  all  very  well,  but  they 
make  little  impression  on  the  Court 
of  Session.  And  though  he's  a 
haverel  in  private  life,  Sandy  Pringle 
was  always  a  clever  lawyer.  If  you 
do  not  find  the  woman  there  will  be 
a  lawsuit,  that  will  leave  Eskside  but 
an  empty  title,  and  melt  all  the  lands 
away." 

<<  We'll  find  the  woman,"  said  the 
old  lady,  clasping  her  fine  nervous 
hands.  '*  I'll  move  earth  and  hea- 
ven before  I'll  let  anything  come  in 
my  boy's  way." 

At  this  moment  Yal  burst  in,  rosy 
and  excited,  with  his  grandfather's 
stick,  which  in  the  vehemence  of 
their  new  ideas  both  the  child  arid 
the  old  man  had  forgotten.  "Grand- 
ma, I  want  that  little  girl  to  play 
with.  Send  over  directly,"  cried  V«J, 
in  hot  impatience,  ^*  to  get  me  the 
Uttlegirl!" 

"  Youhave  enough  on  your  hands, 
my  lady,"  said  Lord  Eskside. 
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DISORDER  IN  DREAMLAND. 


PART  II. 


Miss  Eulford  fretted  herself  a 
good  deal  about  this  ramour  of 
lieutenant  Hardinge's  approaching 
remoyal  from  Wetton.  She  feared 
that  his  departure  at  any  early  date 
would  give  the  death-blow  to  her 
hopes,  which  were  now  never  over- 
lively.  Lydia  Tarraway,  who  re- 
turned home  the  day  after  the 
dinner-party,  did  not  write  veiy 
speedily,  and  so  left  Gertrude  much 
tormented  by  suspense.  She  owned 
to  herself  now  that  she  had  given 
her  affections  to  Hardinge ;  and  the 
prospect  of  his  going  away,  never 
probably  to  be  seen  by  her  again, 
was  almost  more  than  she  could 
bear.  When  she  did  meet  Lydia» 
the  information  which  that  young 
lady  had  to  give  was  not  comfort- 
ing. Lydia's  brother  Phil  had 
been  to  stay  for  a  few  days  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  had  been  commissioned 
to  find  out  from  some  military  ac- 
quaintances whether  there  was  a 
regulation  such  as  her  militia  Mend 
had  mentioned.  The  youth,  not 
knowing  how  anxiously  Gertrude 
waited  for  his  reply,  did  not  hurry 
to  fulfil  his  errand,  and  thus  it  was 
some  days  before  Lydia  told  her 
that  the  rule  about  recruiting  was 
certainly  as  the  militia  officer  had 
stated.  Lydia,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
was  not  without  some  little  feeling 
of  satisfaction  at  her  friend's  dis- 
appointment She  had  herself  con- 
descended to  think  of  fascinating 
Hardinge,  and  of  course  it  wouldn't 
be  pleasant  to  see  a  man  who  was 
insensible  to  her  attractions  fall  a 
victim  to  her  neighbour's.  Miss 
Tarraway,  however,  by  no  means 
intended  to  waste  in  despair  because 
this  romance  had  come  to  nought. 
Though  some  years  off  the  guilt 


and  ignominy  of  old-maidenhood, 
she  knew,  nevertheless,  that  a  good 
many  shining  hours  had  been  al- 
lowed to  slip  away  unimproyed, 
and  she  was  not  in  the  least  dis- 
posed to  dally  with  floweis  from 
which  no  honey  was  to  be  gathered. 
With  an  eye  to  building  her  cell, 
she  had  been,  since  her  visit  to 
Colkatton,  investigating  the  Church 
interest  of  Mr  Norcott's  fandly,  aod 
examining  herself  whether  she  could 
be  content  to  settle  down  as  the 
lady  of  a  rector  or  vicar,  and  whe- 
ther a  young  man  who  painted  in 
oils  could  be  a  help  meet  for  her. 
She  saw  with  some  little  regret  that 
Gertrude  was  unhappy ;  but  then, 
why  could  not  Gertrude  do  as  other 
people  had  been  obliged  to  do- 
give  up  romantic  fancies,  and  turn 
her  thoughts  to  designs  that  were 
practicable  1 

The  evening  parties  which  Har- 
dinge had  mentioned  in  his  leave- 
taking  at  Colkatton  duly  took  pbce. 
He  was  fairly  attentive  to  Gertrude; 
but  Admiral  Tautbrace,  who  was 
likewise  a  guest,  was  so  marked  in 
his  devotion,  that  if  quantity  could 
have  made  up  for  kind,  the  love- 
sick lady  would  have  been  amplj 
compensated. 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  we  aw 
likely  to  lose  you  soon,"  said  Miw 
Fulford  to  the  Lieutenant,  aB  thejr 
danced  together  on  one  of  the  even- 
ings. It  cost  a  painful  effort  to^J 
this  with  any  appearance  of  indiffe^ 
ence  while  her  heart  was  fluttering 
and  thumping  like  a  flying  beetle 
trying  to  steer  himself  along  a 
walL 

"Lose  me  I"  echoed  Hardline. 
"I  think  not  Who  says  so!  It  J 
very  kind  of  you  to  express  regrot- 
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Her  heart  shook  and  drummed  detain  me  only  two  minutes  from 
worse  than  ever  as  this  answer  the  side  of  a  certain  fair  lady  that  I 
caused  a  renaissance  of  hope.  She  know  after  she  is  disengaged,  it 
could  not  get  on  with  her  quest  would  be  a  dearly  bought  amuse- 
but  by  putting  great  force  on  her-  ment;'  so  I  sauntered  patiently 
8el£  ''  Ohy  I  xmderstood — ^that  is,  about  the  rooms,  and  now  have  been 
I  heard  some  one  say  that  yon  had  refreshing  with  a  cup  of  tea.  Will 
only  come  for  a  fixed  time,  and  you  come  and  do  l^ewisef  It  is 
would  have  to  go  away  soon :  of  very  hard  upon  us  fellows  who  have 
course  it  isn't  correct.''  passed  our    youth  to  have  these 

**  There  is  a  fixed  time  when  I  whirligig  dances  come  into  fashion, 

must  rejoin  my  regiment ;  but  it  I  could  foot  a  hornpipe  when  I  was 

isn't    soon.      I'ye    three    or    four  a  middy,  and  steer  a  craft  through 

months  more  of  this  work  to  do."  a  country-dance  as  well  as  any  pilot 

''Only  three  or  four  months!"  going,  —  hands  across,  you  know, 

inquired  Grertrude,  with  an  emotion  down  the  middle  and  up  again,  lots 

wluch  Hardinge  did  not  perceiye.  of  life  in  that — and  now  I  can  man- 

'^Well,    three  or   four   months  age  to  walk  through  a  quadrille; 

make  a  pretty  good  spelL    It  will  but  old  timbers  would  never  stand 

secure  me  what  remains    of   the  twirling  at  that  pace.     Everything 

winter    amusements,    give    me    a  getting  too  fast,  by  George,  I  say  I 

chance  of  some  trout-fishing,  and  dancing  on  shore  like  teetotums,  and 

get  me  off  the  spring  drills.     By  sending  hulls  through   the  water 

that  time,  you  know,  it  will  be  high  with  steam :  all  a  mistake,  depend 

time  for  me  to  go  in ;  I  feel  myself  on  it ;  we  shall  have  to  come  back 

getting'  tasty  as  it  is."    Thus  an-  to  reasonable,  sensible  ways." 

swered  that  insensible  young  man.  ''  But  the  waltz  is  very  delightful, 

There  was  only  one  ray  of  comfort  I  assure  you,  with  a  partner  who,  as 

(if  comfort  it  could  be  called)  in  you  say,  knows  how  to  steer   a 

what  he  said.     The  man  seemed  craft." 

perfectly  heart-whole :    there  was  "  Then  I  shall  say  no  more  on 

no  sign  of  a  rival.  that  head,  except  to  regret  that 

One  can  suppose  how,  with  this  when  I  passed  as  able  to  knot,  reef, 

trouble  upon  ner,  Gertrude  chafed  and  steer,  the  art  of  navigating 

inwardly  at  the  Admiral's  attentions,  a  maelstrom  was  not  considered  a 

But,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  it  was  necessary  part  of  education.     Our 

not  her  nature  to  let  others  see  much  friend  Miss  Tairaway  is  not  dancing 

of  what  she  felt;  so,  spite  of  the  cha-  so  much  as  usual  to-night." 

grin  that  was  firetting  her,  she  play-  ''  Ko  indeed.      As  Mr  Norcott 

ed  her  part  with  some  spirit,  replied  does  not  dance,  Ljdia  and  he  ap- 

without  weariness  to  the  Admiral's  pear  to  be  enjoying  each  othe]^s 

remarks,  and  even  found  herself  able  company  in  the  sitting-down  way." 

to  take  a  few  observations  of  the  *^  Happy  curate  1   she  has  given 

iffuiB  of  her  friends.  up  her  waltzes  to  talk  to  him." 

^  I  am  to  have  the  honour  this  Hardinge  came  to  see  Gertrude  to 
quadrille,  am  I  notf "  said  Admiral  her  carriage;  but  though  she  was 
Tautbrace,  coming  in  from  the  tea-  glad  to  lean  on  his  arm  for  only  a 
room.  ^  They  wanted  me  to  sit  minute  or  two,  she  was  too  well  as- 
down  to  a  rubber — and  there  would  sured  of  his  indifference,  after  the 
have  been  plenty  of  time,  as  you  tone  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  his 
were  engaged  for  so  many  dances*;  departure,  to  go  home  with  a  light- 
but  I  said  to  myself — ^  If  it  diould  ened  heart  because  he  came  to  bid 
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her  good-night.    Her  spirit,  which  before  encountered  in  paying  his 

had  endnred  so  well  while  she  was  addresses,  and  that  he  was  a  donkey 

under  the  eyes  of  others,  gaye  way  for  ever  thinking  of  a  thing  so  haid 

as  soon  as  she  was  alone,  and  the  of  achievement.     This  was  very  like 

poor  girl  wept  tears  of  poignant  giving  up  the  idea  altogether ;  and 

mortification.     She  felt  certain  that  when  he  began  to  think  of  the  many 

she  must  love  the  young  officer  for  quarters  in  which    his  attentions 

ever,  and  could  never  love  any  one  would  be  acceptable,  he  felt  already 

else ;  and  she  began  to  contemplate  consoled  to  some  extent,  and  able  to 

a  heroic  martyrdom,  and  to  think  put  aside  his  chagrin.    He  was  kind 

about  *'  the  rose  i'  the  bud,"  and  and  affable  to  his  mother  that  even- 

''  Patience  on  a  monument,"  and  so  ing,  told  her  all  about  the  grate,  and 

on.    Poor  soul !  proud  science  never  what  he  proposed  to  do  with  it,  and 

taught  her  to  stray  into  the  doc-  entered  into  two  or  three  business 

trines  of  woman's  rights,  but  there  matters  so  as  quite  to  delight  the 

did  arise  in  her  breast  a.  little  rebel-  poor  old  lady,  who  could  not  help 

lious  feeling  against  the  restrictions  expressing  her  satisfaction ;  which 

to  which  her  sex  was  subject.    For,  having  done  at  some  length,  she  nn- 

when  the  idea  of  a  martyrdom  and  fortunately  reverted  to  his  flippant 

smiling  at  grief  began  to  look  less  mention  of  Miss  Fulford  the  night 

captivating  on  further  acquaintance,  before,  and  proceeded  to  point  oat 

she  asked  herself  who  could  say  the  foUy  of  it 
that,  if  the  notion  of  jDedling  in  love        ''  It  may  sound  very  free  and  in- 

with  her  were  once  suggested  to  dependent,  my  son,"  said  she, "  but 

Hardinge,  he  wouldn't  do  it;  and  I  never  knowed  any  good  to  come  of 

yet  she  might  not  do  anything  at  it.     Gentry  folks  may  bend  their- 

all  to  make  him  understand  how  selves  to  we,  but  us  musn't  never 

acceptable  his  affection  would  be.  presume  nothing  with  them.    Well 

She  had  heard  and  read  of  shrewd  they  know  the  difference  betwixt 

observers  who  had  penetrated  secrets  us,  and  never  forgets  it    Chayney 

like  hers,  and  by  a  word  of  well-  is  chayney,  and  crockery  is  ciock' 

timed  exhortation    or  explanation  ery." 

had  made  everything  smooth,  and        His  mortification  returned  when 

put  two  people  in  the  way  of  mak-  the  young  man  found  himself  alone 

ing  each  other  happy.    Was  there  at  night.    He  asked  himself  what 

nobody  to  act  the  part  of  the  kind  could  ever  have  set  him  on  such  a 

fairy)     Anon  she  would  lose  all  quest,  and  wondered  how  the dence 

patience  with  her  beloved  for  being  a  shaip  fellow  like  him,  who  could 

so  obtuse  and  impassible,  and  then  be  so  successful  on  his  own  level, 

blame  herself  for  blaming  him,  be  should  have  invited  such  humilia- 

overcome  with  tenderness,  and  cry  tion.      And  then  he  remembeied 

again  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  that  it  was  his  dream  that   had 

Mr  Benjamin  Saunders,  as  he  rode  tempted  him;  and,  his  mind  once 

home  on  the  evening  before  men-  turned  again  to  thedream,hecouldnt 

tioned,  did  not  feel  that  his  visit  to  help    going   over  all   its    scenes, 

Colkatton  had  been  very  efficacious  which  came  up  now  as  vividly  as 

— indeed  he  felt  subdued  and  dis-  when  they  were    first    presep^ 

couraged  to  a  degree  with  which  his  Once  more  he  realised  the  blifis^^ 

sanguine  nature  was  not  familiar,  feelings  produced  by  the  vision,  and 

By  the  time  he  got  home  he  had  felt  Ms  whole  nature  stirred  by  the 

decided  that  there  were  difficulties  touch  of  the  old  peer,  and  the  sight 

in  his  way,  unlike  what  he  had  ever  of  his  coronet.    "  After  all,  coQ^^  ^ 
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be  80  wrong  ?  "  inqtiiied  Benjamin 
of  himself;  ''that  dieam  meant  some- 
thing— TU  be  hanged  if  it  didn't ! 
There  was  no  promise  that  all  this 
jollj  catch  of  fish  was  to  be  had 
without  a  little  trouble  and  patience, 
orperhapswithouta  little  disappoint- 
ment, only  that  it  is  to  be  had; 
and,  by  Gisoige !  it's  worth  putting 
up  with  something  for."  His  ambi- 
tion Tevired,  you  see,  as  he  reflected 
on  the  dream,  and  with  it  came 
a  sense  of  shame  at  being  so  easily 
downcastb  He  had  probably  begun 
rashly  and  injudiciously ;  he  would 
now  set  to  work  with  more  fore- 
thought A  moderate  amount  of 
rumination  showed  him  that  his 
main  difficulty  arose  from  his  infe- 
rior station  in  life;  and  he  was 
painfully  impressed  by  his  mother^s 
remark  about  chayney  and  crockery. 
But  then,  although  there  was  no 
denying  tiiat  crockery  is  crockery, 
it  was  equally  undeniable  that 
crockery  might  by  clever  alchemy 
be  traQsmuted  to  chayney.  In 
brief,  he  perceived  that  the  filrst  step 
towards  the  attainment  of  Ids  object 
most  be  social  advancement  for  him- 
self This  would  have  been  difficult 
to  most  men  in  his  position ;  but, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  was  bold  and 
prompt  He  did  not  let  a  day  pass 
before  he  put  an  iron  in  the  fire,  as 
he  called  it 

Wetton  boasted  of  a  club,  such  as 
clubs  in  those  days  were.  The 
Wetton  Association  played  cricket 
and  made  excursions  (sometimes 
giving  picnics)  in  the  summer ;  in 
winter  it  played  cards  once  a-week 
and  supped.  Its  meetings  were 
held  at  we  hotel  In  order  that  it 
might  be  kept  going  at  all,  it  had 
to  he  establmhed  on  a  somewhat 
broad  basis.  The  auctioneer,  ap- 
ptBiser,  and  land-surveyor  (one  and 
the  same  person)  was  a  member,  so 
was  the  cashier  of  the  bank,  so  was 
the  teacher  of  music  and  church 
organist^  so  was  the  young  man 


who  came  originally  to  lecture  at 
the  Wetton  Institution,  and  then  re- 
mained to  instruct  youthful  Wetton 
in  Euclid,  trigonometry,  the  use  of 
the  Ounter's  chain,  and  geology. 
But,  for  all  that,  it  claimed  to  be  a 
very  blue-blooded  society  indeed ; 
and  if,  like  other  orders  of  that  kind, 
it  occasionally  admitted  a  somewhat 
doubtful  candidate  from  necessity, 
it  took  care  to  show  that  the  conde- 
scension was  great  and  exceptional. 
With  all  their  broad  base,  the  mem- 
bers could  not  produce  a  decent 
field  of  cricketers ;  and  in  order  to 
insure  play  they  were  compelled  to 
invite  young  men  of  all  grades, 
down  to  mechanics  and  labourers, 
to  join  the  sport,  although  these 
were  not  members.  Now  Benjamin, 
after  his  year  at  Plymouth,  where  he 
learned  to  play  cricket  if  he  did 
not  acquire  much  book-lore,  was 
frequently  honoured  by  an  invita- 
tion to  "  play  with  the  dub,"  which 
he  highly  prized;  and  once  or  twice, 
when  Wetton  played  Muggytown 
or  Slushton,  he  had  been  of  the 
eleven,  having  some  reputation  as 
a  bowler,  which  reputation  was  set 
against  another  reputation  which 
he  bore  of  being  a  forward  and  not 
particularly  agreeable  young  person. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  quite  proud 
of  this  left-handed  alliance  with  the 
club;  but  now  when  he  began  to 
cast  about  for  a  lift  up  the  social 
ladder,  he  felt  that  the  full  rights 
of  membership  must  form  the  first 
rung  for  him  to  mount  by ;  accord- 
ingly he  began  to  think  over  the 
possible  means  of  reaching  this 
dignity.  His  father^s  friend,  and 
his  own  early  preceptor,  the  school- 
master, had  a  son  of  about  Bei^a- 
min's  age.  This  son  had  been 
wrought  into  a  good  mathemati- 
cian, and  sent  to  Cambridge,  where 
hecameoutasasenior^'op."  Before 
taking  orders,  which  was  his  des- 
tination, he  had  come  home  to 
spend  a  little  time  with  his  £Eunily; 
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and  the  club,  unaolicited^  bad  abovn 
its  aense  of  tbe  credit  wbicb  be  bad 
brougbt  to  Wetton  by  electing  bim 
a  member.  Now  this  joong  Cory- 
ton  (or  Carry  ten  as  they  were  com* 
monly  called,  partly  from  ignorant 
corruption  of  the  name,  and  partly 
from  the  frequency  of  carrying  ten 
in  the  old  gentleman's  instructions) 
was  a  sort  of  link  between  Benja- 
min and  the  club.  They  had  played 
in  the  Wetton  gutters  together, 
stolen  apples  in  concert,  been,  under 
a  common  sentence,  wellnigh  flayed 
(for  old  Canyten  generally  left  his 
mark  upon  offenders,  and  didn't 
spare  his  own  flesh),  and  were  still 
great  friends.  Ben  was  not  aware 
of  having  reflected  credit  on  his  na- 
tive place  except  by  his  appearance 
and  general  style ;  but  in  every 
other  respect  he  might  aspire  to  the 
club  as  well  as  Cory  ton.  He  thought, 
too,  it  would  only  be  reasonable  of 
his  friend  to  propose  him,  and  so 
he  asked  him  to  do  him  that  favour. 
Coryton,  although  he  could  do  any- 
thing with  figures  and  quantities 
short  of  squaring  the  circle,  was  very 
much  Benjamin's  inferior  in  point 
of  assurance.  He  would  have  pre- 
feired  at  most  times  not  to  put  him* 
self  forward  in  the  affairs  of  the 
club  ;  but,  elected  as  he  had  been, 
and  that  very  recently,  he  saw  a 
peculiar  impropriety  in  attempting 
to  introduce  another  member  from 
his  own  stratum  of  society.  Thus 
he  was  made  excessively  uncomfort- 
able by  Benjamin's  request,  and 
hardly  knew  how  to  answer  it. 
"Look  here,  Ben,"  he  said,  after 
some  hesitation ;  "  don't  fancy,  old 
chap,  that  I  wouldn't  be  delighted 
to  have  you  a  member,  because  I 
would,  and  you  ought  to  know  that 
I  would ;  but  you  know  I  doubt 
if  my  bringing  you  forward  would 
be  the  best  means  to  insure  success. 
Vour  chance  of  election  would  be 
*Jiuch  better  if  your  name  were  put 
^P  by  one  of  the  older  members." 


"Perhaps  so;  but  who,  except 
yourself,  is  likely  to  do  it  for  me ! 
Why,  dash  it,  Tom,  you're  as  good 
a  member  as  any  of  'em,  and  have 
just  as  much  right  to  propose  a  can- 
didate." 

"  Let  that  be  granted,"  answered 
the  senior  "op;"  "still,  proposing 
is  a  different  thing  from  electingi 
Say  that  I  enter  your  name,  I  must 
have  a  coefficient,  a  seconder,  you 
know, — and  who  will  he  be  f  If 
they  take  offence,  and  look  upon 
me  as  an  irrational  quantity  pre- 
suming on  the  favour  they  have 
shown  me,  we  shall  never  make  the 
proposal  binomial :  that  is,  my  boy, 
we  shall  not  get  the  two  names 
necessary  for  candidature,  hx  less 
shall  we  command  the  series  that 
will  secure  election." 

The  impetuous  Benjamin  could 
not  help  seeing  some  reason  in  this, 
but  he  did  not  choose  at  once  to 
acknowledge  it,  and  he  vented  his 
vexation  as  if  he  had  still  to  com- 
plain of  Coiyton's  indisposition  to 
help  him.  "  By  Geoige ! "  he  said, 
flinging  away  his  cigar  impattentlyt 
"it  seems  a  fellow  might  just  as 
well  be  without  a  friend  as  have 


>» 


one. 

"  That  is  as  much  as  to  say  that 
to  have  and  not  to  have  is  the  same 
thing,  which  is  absurd.  Given 
your  friend,  he  is  a  unit,  and  valu- 
able in  his  degree ;  but  the  problem 
is  to  find  a  multiplier  that  shall 
make  you  friends  of  the  body  of  tbe 
club,  and  I  don't,  at  this  moment, 
see  my  way  to  the  solution  of  it. 
What  do  you  say  to  consulting  my 
&ther  t  Father  '11  tell  us  what  we 
had  best  do,  and  will  help  an  old 
scholar  if  he  can." 

"  Humph,"  replied  Benjamin ; 
"of  course  Tve  no  objection  to 
consulting  the  old  gent,  if  I  can 
only  get  him  in  a  frivourable  hu- 
mour." 

"  Well,  then,  Ben,  he  is  likely  to 
be  expanded  and  raised  to  the  n^ 
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power  of  graeioiisness  to-morrow 
evening,  when  the  tradesmen's  club 
are  going  to  present  him  with  a 
snuff-box;  catch  him  after  that, 
and  hell  be  cleared  of  fractions  and 
sards,  and  prepared  to  be  dealt  with 
bj  any  process  that  you  like." 

<<  I'm  a  member  of  tJutt  club,''  re-- 
sponded  Ben,  "and  can  go  if  I  like." 
(He  didn't  like,  thongh.) 

*'  Then  go  by  all  means.  I  shan't 
be  there,  because  I  don't  belong  to 
'em.  But  you,  being  homologous, 
should  attend  and  do  him  honour ; 
when  he's  radiant,  extract  his  opin* 
ion^  and  obtain  his  goodwill" 

''All  right,"  said  Ben;  and  he 
went  to  give  notice  that  he  would 
be  at  supper.  But  Tom  Coryton 
went  to  meet  his  father,  who  would 
be  then  just  on  his  way  home  from 
the  sehoolhouse,  to  talk  to  him 
about  this  embarrassing  matter. 
Tom  was  in  high  favour  after  hav- 
ing taken  so  good  a  degree,  as  may 
be  supposed:  the  old  gentleman's 
countenance  brightened  at  the  sight 
of  him ;  he  got  a  favourable  hearing 
for  his  little  trouble,  and  was,  more- 
over, gratified  by  his  parent's  entire 
approval  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  met  Mr  Saunders's  request. 

"Right,  Thomas,  right:  every- 
where but  here  you  are  Mr  Coryton, 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  high-class 
mathematician;  and  here,  too,  I 
hope,  my  son,  you'll  some  day  hold 
up  your  head  with  the  best  of  'em. 
Bat  just  now  people  won't  forget 
that  your  old  father  is  the  writing- 
aiaster,  and  they'd  look  down  upon 
you  for  that  if  you  were  the  head 
of  a  college.  Wait  a  little ;  you'll 
be  a  clergyman  before  long,  and  I 
shall  be  out  of  your  way.  Then 
they'll  forget  about  your  origin,  and 
be  ready  enough  to  recognise  you." 

"Don't  talk  that  way,  father, 
please,"  entreated  Tom.  "I  don't 
want  to  be  anything  grander  than 
you  and  mother,  and  I  don't  wish 
for  any  worship  or  any  station  where 


you  can't  be  a  witness,  and  where 
we  shan't  all  be  on  the  same  level, 
just  as  we  are  now." 

"  You'll  feel  otherwise  by-and-by, 
perhaps,  my  son,"  answered  old 
Carryten,  who  was  nevertheless 
touched  by  Tom's  honest  feeling. 
"  But  about  Ben  Saunders,  now ;  I 
would  lend  him  a  hand  for  his  old 
father's  sake,  if  I  knew  how.  Til 
think  about  it  Pity  that  Ben  isn't 
pleasanter.  He  wishes  for  people's 
good  opinion,  I'm  sure,  but  he 
doesn't  go  quite  the  way  to  get  it. 
m  think  it  over,  Tom,  I'll  think  it 
over,  my  son."  And  Tom  knew 
very  weU  that  his  father^s  interest 
was  gained  for  his  friend. 

It  was  a  fortunate  thing  for 
young  Saunders  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  attend  the  tradesmen's 
meeting.  A  very  unfavourable  im- 
pression would  have  been  given  if, 
on  this  first  meeting  of  the  society 
after  his  father's  death,  and  on 
this  opportunity  of  doing  honour  to 
his  old  schoolmaster  and  his  father's 
friend,  he  had  absented  himself,  as 
he  certainly  had  intended  to  do ; 
for  he  thought  that  now  when  he 
was  resolved  to  move  on  a  higher 
level,  the  less  he  had  to  do  with  the 
old  low  level  the  better — which,  I 
am  afraid,  was  no  proof  of  his  fit- 
ness for  social  promotion.  At  all 
events,  there  he  was,  and  nobody 
had  a  right  to  suppose  that  he  didn't 
come  with  all  his  heart.  The 
members,  all  in  their  simple  way, 
evinced  sympathy  with  him,  and 
he  was  asked  to  be  one  of  the  half- 
dozen  picked  members  who  stood 
out  to  receive  old  Carryten,  the 
guest  of  the  evening.  Ben  was 
rather  pleased  that  he  had  come. 
He  coiddn't  help  being  friendly 
when  everybody  was  so  cordial; 
and  I  fancy  that  he  made  himself 
very  agreeable,  pulling  out  a  cigar 
when  they  were  all  taking  their 
pipes,  and  damning  the  infernal 
punch,  which  he  said  was  made  with 
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Britisli  rum  and  lotten  lemons —  good  sense,  and  good  feeling  of  ooi 

not  being  considered  ill  breeding,  friend  what  I  am  speaking  of    Mr 

but  rather  a  proof  of  familiarity  Carryten,  sir,  in  the. name  of  the 

with  the  beau  numde,  dub,  which  feels  gttatly  beholden 

The  presentation  of  the  snuff-box  to  yon,  I  request  you  to  accept  of 

was  done  by  the  president,  a  jolly  this  box,  a  trifle  in  itself,  but  a 

old  hardware  man,  who,  in  tendering  weighty  matter  if  you  take  account 

the  gift  and  proposing  old  Garryten's  of  all  the  hearty  goodwill  that  ve 

health,  didn't  try  to  be  a  bit  fine,  give  'long  with  it.     May  you  live 

but  spoke  up  just  as  he  would  on  many,  many  years,  sir,  to  make  use 

any  ordinary  night ;  and,  prompted  of  this  small  present^  and  may  every 

by  a  full  and  honest  heart,  was  new  year  find    you  increased  in 

very  effective.    "  We  are  wishful,"  prosperity  and  in    public  estima- 

said  the  chairman  in  the  course  of  tion."    The  speaker  then  made  a 

his  address,  "  of  showing  our  regard  graceful  allusion  to  the  honours  ac- 

and  esteem  for  a  gentleman,  an  old  quired  by  Mr  Tom  Coryton,  uid 

friend,  who  has  been  amongst  us  drank  to  the  health  and  prosperity 

now  more  'n  thirty  year — ay,  more  of  Mr  Coryton  and  fiimily. 
'n  thirty  year  (for  the  time  shoots        Old  Caiiyten's  hand  trembled  a 

away).    There  isn't  but  one  or  two  good  deal  as  he  received  the  box, 

in  the  room  besides  me  can  mind  and  he  spent  some  time  looking 

his    coming,    but    every    one    in  over  it  and  admiring  it^  and  then 

the  room  'U  say  'twas  a  fortinate  expressing  his  admiration  of  some 

thing  he  did  come.    To  the  older  of  its  workmanship,  and  of  the  gra- 

ones  he  has  proved  an  honest  and  cious  inscription,  to  those  who  sat 

kind  friend,  and  the  younger  have  next  him,  while  the  whole  company 

learned  to  respect  blm  as  an  in-  hemmed  and  blew  their  noses  and 

structor  so  well  as  to  love  him  as  fidgeted  until  he  should  get  on  his 

a  friend,  for  there  isn't  one  under  legs,  which  he  was  in  no  particular 

thirty  but  have  passed  under  hia  hurry  to  do. 

hand."    (Great  applause  and  drum-  ^,  ^  ,  .  .^^  ♦«  viaw 

•«;««   /^«    ^y.^  *M^  «>f    fW«    loof  "A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  w  view, 

nnng  on    the  table  at    this    last  i  knew  him  well,  andevery  truant  knew." 
remark,  Mr  Saunders  contnbutmg  , 

liberally  to  the  noise.)    "  Thewse  That  was  true  enough;  but  then  ne 

that  cried  loudest  wasn't,  I  believe,  wasn't  always  severe  and  stem,  ana 

always   they    that   got    beat    the  he  wasn't  always  stem  when  he  was 

hardest,    though,    perhaps,     they  severe.    I  have  known  him  Bome- 

wanted  it  the  most."  (Mr  Saunders  times,  when  taking  the  rind  ott  a 

silenced.      Cheers   from    quarters  young  gentleman's  loins  (for,  wess 

that  had  been  quiet  before.)  «*Well,  you,  we  were  not  squeamish  sDout 

as  I  was  saying,  young  and  old  a  little  excoriation  in  ^^,^h 

have  good  reason  to  respect  and  convulse  his  pupils — ^the  ^t'J  . 

valley  him,  independent  of  what  his  discipline  excepted— wiui  in^ 

we  as  a  body  feel.    But  it  is  as  sistible  jokes.    And,  when  he  was 

the  clerk  of  this  club  that  we  are  dear  of  the  school  altogether,  it  w 

now  regarding  of  him — a  club  that  astonishing  what  good  company  n^ 

has  been  prospering  for  more  than  could  be,  what  fan  ^^^'^.^^^-ij 

twenty  year,  and  a  club  that,  I  him,  what  capital  stories  he  com 

may  safely  say,  never  would  have  telL    He  had  a  fail  tenor  '^^^^r^' 

prospered,  nor  never  would  have  though  it  had  b^un  to  ^^\i 

lasted  to  this  day  at  all,  if  it  hadn't  this  time,  and  was  commonly  wk»* 

been  for  the  good  management,  and  for  a  song  or  two  on  festive  oc 
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sions.  He  was  certainly  not  liable 
in  a  geneial  way  to  be  overcome  by 
his  feelings  ;  but  somehow,  on  this 
occasion  he  not  only  postponed  as 
long  as  he  could  the  aclmowledg'- 
ment  of  the  flattering  gift,  but  when 
he  did  get  up,  he  took  refuge  at  first 
in  a  little  fun.  *^  Gentlemen,"  said 
he,  "  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
giving  boxes  for  many  ears,  but 
never  till  this  year  has  a  box  like 
this  been  given  to  me."  This 
brightened  the  whole  company  again 
in  a  moment ;  there  was  scarcely  a 
pair  of  ears  among  them  that  didn't 
tingle  at  the  jeu  cCeeprit.  The 
laughter  was  loud,  and  the  applause 
veiy  hearty.  The  meniment  had 
a  composing  effect  on  the  speaker, 
who,  being  quite  in  his  element, 
spoke  of  his  early  acquaintance  with 
Wetton,  and  told  one  or  two  of  his 
very  best  stories,  with  voice  imitfr- 
tioDs,  about  some  of  the  local  char- 
acters. Though  this  was  very  effect- 
ive, and  delighted  his  audience,  he 
knew  very  well  that  he  was  only 
postponing  the  dreaded  response  to 
the  genial  old  haidware-man's  gra- 
cious personalities.  It  had  to  be 
made,  however,  and  as  soon  as  he 
got  on  that  subject,  it  was  evident 
that  he  would,  even  in  the  presence 
of  his  old  scholars,  betray  a  weak- 
ness most  derogatory  to  the  character 
which  he  had  hitherto  maintained 
among  them.  He  made  two  or  three 
acknowledgments,  very  feebly,  and 
in  a  somewhat  broken  voice ;  took 
a  pinch  of  snuff  and  a  sip  of  punch ; 
Went  at  it  again;  got  out  one  or  two 
sentences  with  great  gulps  in  them ; 
and  at  last  old  Carryten  broke 
down  utterly  and  ignominiously, 
sttbeided  into  his  seat  and  covered 
liis  eyes  with  his  hands,  while  the 
table  rang  with  plauditis,  Kentish 
fire,  the  jingling  of  glasses,  and 
finally  a  very  boisterous  perform- 
ance of  the  chorus,  'Tor  he  is  a 
jolly  good  fellow."  Poor  old  Carry- 
ten  !  perhaps  if  more  kindness  had 
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come  his  way  before,  more  expres- 
sion of  feeling  might  have  come  out 
of  him  I  But  how  could  that  have 
been,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  To  all 
of  my  generation,  and  to  all  our 
mothers,  who  saw  our  welts  and 
bruises,  he  was  the  very  impersona- 
tion of  cane  and  rod.  He  has  cut 
the  buttons  from  my  jacket  afore* 
time,  and  sent  me  to  my  seat  with 
my  shirt  sticking  to  my  back.  All 
admitted  that  he  would  drive  know- 
ledge into  any  mind  whatever  cap- 
able of  receiving  it,  and  I  suspect 
that  Maga's  compositors  have  been 
indebted  to  him  for  the  legible 
MSS.  of  more  than  one  contributor; 
but  it  has  taken  a  long  life  to  raise 
in  my  mind  a  suspicion  even  that 
any  feding  softer  than  fear  and 
obedience  would  have  been  accept- 
table  &om  his  scholars.  And  yet, 
when  I  come  now  to  think  of  that 
night  at  the  tradesmen's  club,  and 
the  old  fellow's  emotion,  it  stiikee 
me  that  he  may  have  had  a  sense  of 
a  hard  and  laborious  life  devoted  to 
duty  according  to  his  lights,  with 
mighty  small  material  reward,  and 
with  only  the  consciousness  that  he 
was  useful  in  his  generation  to  sup- 
port him ;  also,  that  deep  down  in 
his  breast,  under  the  stony  and 
scarifying  strata,  lay  a  yearning  for 
an  encouraging  word  or  two,  for 
some  small  appreciation  of  the 
devotion  which  kept  him  like  a 
mill-horse  for  ever  at  his  grinding 
labour. 

Well,  everybody  was  affected, 
and,  fortunately  for  Mr  Saunders, 
it  was  his  allotted  duty  to  break  the 
awkward  silence  by  rising  to  pro* 
pose  the  health  of  Mrs  Coryton. 
The  subduing  influence  of  the  recent 
scene  kept  him  within  bounds,  and 
he  made  his  little  speech  very  nicely| 
and  was  rewarded  by  a  glance  out 
of  old  Gory  ton's  eyes  such  as  he  had 
never  before  seen  proceeding  from 
those  organs.  They  finished  the 
evening  very  merrily:  the  school- 
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master  wrong  ererybody'B  hand  at 
parting ;  and  when  Saunders  offered 
his  company  on  the  walk  home  it 
was  gracionsly  accepted.  In  that 
anspicions  qoarter  of  an  hour  the 
young  man  opened  his  mind. 

'<I  don't  think,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  ''that  it  would  he  well 
for  either  you  or  Tom,  Beigamin, 
that  he  should  he  your  proposer/' — 
and  he  gaye  reasons  for  this  opinion 
similar  to  those  which  Tom  had 
given.  <'  But,"  added  he,  ^  perhaps 
if  Tom  can't  manage  it,  I  can.  I 
assure  you  we  hoth  desire  to  serve 
you, — ^he  an  old  friend,  I  an  old 
scholar;  and,  provided  you  obtain 
your  wish,  I  don't  suppose  you 
mind  exactly  by  what  ageney  the 
thing  is  worked.  Leave  it  to  me. 
And  now,  good  night :  I  hope  the 
evening  has  been  as  pleasant  to  you 
as  it  has  been  to  me." 

Ben  knew  that  old  Ctffiyten 
wouldn't  talk  in  that  way  unless  he 
saw  his  way  pretty  clearly  to  attain- 
ment ;  but  how  he  was  to  pass  a  not 
quite  eligible  friend  into  a  sooiety  of 
which  he  wasn't  himself  a  member 
wasn't  quite  apparent  He  went  to 
sleep,  however,  very  tranquilly  upon 
the  assurance  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, but  before  doing  so,  had 
very  much  fortified  his  resolution  to 
realise  the  dream. 

We  will  not  follow  old  Canyten 
through  his  n^otiations  on  Ben- 
jamin's behalf.  There  might  be 
some  amusement  in  doing  so,  but  it 
would  carry  us  too  far  from  the 
trunk-line  of  our  story.  His  mode 
of  operating  was  this.  There  were 
in  Wetton,  as  there  are  in  most 
places,  certain  gentlemen  who 
managed  to  participate  in  the 
amusements  and  indulgences  that 
were  to  be  had  there,  without  being 
as  remarkable  for  prompt  payment 
as  for  prompt  fruition.  Such  as 
these,  one  may  be  sure,  were  in  the 
dub,  and  were  its  most  regular  at- 
^^udants ;  and. they  were  al^  in  the 


books  of  a  good  many  tradesmen, 
whom  to  reconcile  to  tike  system  of 
small  profits  and  slow  returns  was 
a  feat  which  they  all  achieved  witii 
more  or  less  brilliancy,  though 
sometimes  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
being  ''  taken  by  the  insolent  foe." 
Now,  the  schoolmaster,  from  his 
long  intimacy  with  Sanndeis's 
affairs^  knew  pretty  well  who  they 
were  that  stood  indebted  to  the 
estate.  He  knew  also  that  some 
of  the  debtors  were  of  the  free- 
and-easy  dass  which  I  have  just 
mentioned.  He  contrived  to  let  a 
few  of  them  know  that  the  books 
of  the  estate  were  likely  soon  to 
be  put  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of 
business,  with  a  view  of  clearing  oft 
all  old  scores,  and  starting  afresh 
under  the  new  owners.  He  like- 
wise hinted  at  Mr  Benjamin  Saun- 
ders's ambition  to  be  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  worshipful  sodety  known 
as  the  Wetton  Club ;  whereat  these 
exdusive  aristocrats  laughed  scoin- 
fully,  asked  if  he  didn't  wish  he 
might  get  it  (which  was  then  xson- 
sidered  a  smart  form  of  speech), 
and  remarked,  that  though  the  dub 
had  got  deuced  low,  yet,  by  Jupiter ! 
it  hadn't  quite  come  down  to  that 
yet  The  better  part  of  their  nature, 
however,  prevailed,  when  they  per- 
ceived that  to  do  Saunders  a  kind- 
ness might  secure  for  the  doer  of  it 
exemption  from  the  pressure  that 
was  to  be  apprehended;  and  two 
or  three  of  these  genial  feUows,  after 
putting  aside  the  ciabbed  air  with 
which  they  first  pretended  to  meet 
the  proposal,  entered  heartily  into 
the  design,  and  even  vied  with  each 
other  in  showing  their  zeal  for  it 
These  were  really  the  ruling  mem- 
bers of  the  club,  who  were  there 
continually,  fussing  and  complain- 
ing and  managing.  They  knew 
how  to  beat  ibout  and  get  promises 
not  to  oppose;  also  how  to  bring 
on  the  election  at  a  favourable  time. 
In  shorty  tiiey  carried  in  their  man; 
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and  though  a  good  many  inde- 
pendent members  raged  and  stormed 
afterwards,  yet,  as  ti^e  roles  had  in 
a  fashion  been  complied  with,  they 
were  given  to  understand  that  it 
was  their  own  fault  that  they  didn't 
attend  and  black-halL  It  ended  in' 
growling  only,  and  the  growling 
died  away,  and  Mr  Beigamin  Saun- 
ders had  his  foot  on  the  ladder. 

This  step  achieved,  our  hero  of 
the  dream  followed  it  up  by  dis- 
sodating  himself  more  and  more 
from  the  business,  except  the  office 
part  thereof^  and  by  being  seen  now 
and  then  out  with  the  harriers  on  a 
good-looking  hone.  Through  his 
exhibitions  of  himself  on  the  out- 
side of  this  same  horse  arose  a  little 
adventoie,  which  he  looked  upon 
as  arranged  by  the  good  genius  who 
had  sent  him  the  dream,  but  which 
did  not  seem  so  fcnrtunate  to  the 
Other  actors  in  it  as  it  did  to  him. 
He  was  out  on  the  road  one  aftex^ 
noon,  when  he  met  a  drayman  who 
was  conveying  two  huge  logs  of 
timber  to  his  building  yard.  The 
logs  were  lashed  on  to  a  rest  formed 
by  timbers,  which  were  supported 
by  the  axles  of  two  pairs  of  im- 
mense wheels,  such  as  the  reader 
has  often  seen  used  in  a  similar 
ivay.  Benjamin  stopped  the  dray- 
man, to  whom  he  had  something  to 
aay;  but  his  steed  fidgeted  so  at 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  tall  wheels 
that  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  eon- 
vetse,  and  a  good  deal  of  time  was 
lost  through  the  animal  edging 
away,  and  then  being  forced  up 
again.  While  this  litde  scene  was 
going  on,  a  lady  on  horseback  hove 
in  sights  as  the  Admiral  would  have 
said,  and  came  on  at  a  canter  to- 
wards the  dray.  When  she  was 
near  enough  to  be  distinguished, 
the  youth  saw  that  it  was  Miss 
Fulford;  upon  which  recognition  he 
eoloured  very  much,  ceased  to  attend 
to  the  man,  and  patting  and  sooth- 
ing his  horse,  tried  to  make  it  stand 


quiet  while  the  young  lady  passed. 
But  the  rapid  approach  of  another 
horse  is  not  calculated  to  make  a 
horse  already  restive  remain  motion- 
less. His  plunged  and  sidled  more 
and  more,  but  did  not  prevent  him 
from  showing  the  efforts  he  was 
making  to  subdue  these  capers,  nor 
from  raising  lus  hat  as  the  young 
lady  passed.  Whetiier  Miss  Ful- 
ford knew  him  or  not  was  not  dear; 
but  she  had  reined  in  her  horse  to 
a  walk  as  she  came  up  to  the  un- 
sightly vehicle,  and,  keeping  to  the 
side  opposite  to  Benjamin  and  his 
gyrations,  slightly  indined  her  head 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  salute; 
then,  thanks  to  the  steadiness  of  the 
beast  which  carried  her,  which  did 
little  more  than  prick  his  ears,  she 
got  clear  of  the  obstruction,  and 
stretched  into  a  canter  again.  So 
&r  well ;  but  her  groom,  who  had 
not  slackened  his  pace,  and  who 
attempted  to  dash  past,  was  not 
destined  to  be  so  successful  The 
groom's  horse  shied  wildly  at  the 
wheels,  and,  upon  being  pressed, 
made  a  sharp  wheel  with  his 
fore  legs  in  the  air,  which  brought 
the  rider  off  upon  the  top  rail 
of  a  gate,  across  which  he  fell 
heavily,  while  the  animal  gal- 
loped off  By  the  time  Saunders 
and  the  carter  got  up  to  him,  he 
had  fidlen  to  the  ground.  The  man 
could  speak  to  l^em  in  gasps,  but 
he  was  evidently  severely  shaken, 
and  in  great  pain.  Several  of  his 
ribs,  he  said,  were  broken.  Now, 
it  was  a  question  what  was  to  be 
done ;  for,  after  they  had  supported 
him  into  a  sitting  posture  against 
the  gate,  and  picked  up  his  hat  and 
replaced  it  upon  his  head,  he  said 
he  could  not  sit  upon  Saunders's 
horse  if  he  were  lifted  thereon.  Then 
the  drayman  said  he  knew  of  no 
better  plan  than  to  make  a  bed  of 
some  hay  which  he  carried  with 
him  for  his  horses,  spread  it  on  the 
logs,  and  let  the  poor  fellow  be 
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stretched  upon  it  till  they  coxild 
reach  a  wayside  inn  about  half  a 
mile  on.  While  they  were  by  very 
slow  motions  laiBing  him  to  tliis 
rade  bed  (for  he  was  in  great  agony, 
and  could  hardly  bear  to  be  touched), 
Miss  Fulford,  who  had  missed  her 
attendant  and  turned  to  see  what 
had  become  of  him,  rode  up. 

''He'll  go  home  safe  enough, 
Miss ;  he  won't  come  to  no  hurt," 
feebly  moaned  the  poor  man,  in 
reply  to  her  alarmed  ''Grood  heavens, 
Corder !  what  is  this?" 

''  Dear  me,  never  mind  the  horse ; 
are  you  much  hurt  1 " 

"  Feared  I  be,  Miss." 

Then  Mr  Saunders  explained  the 
manner  of  the  accident,  and  what 
they  proposed  to  do, — to  which,  as 
no  alternative  presented  itself^  she 
was  fain  to  assent.  He  also  said 
that  he  would  ride  forward  to  the 
little  inn,  send  a  more  comfortable 
conveyance  if  he  could  get  one,  and 
order  a  bed  to  be  prepared  for  the 
sufferer.  Permitting  him  to  do  so, 
Miss  Fulford  said  she  would  remain 
with  the  dray.  A  little  way  on, 
Saunders  met  a  farmer  returning  in 
his  taxHcart  from  town,  and  made 
him  promise  to  turn  back  and  bring 
up  the  injured  groom  when  he 
should  meet  the  dray.  He  then 
pricked  on  to  the  inn,  called  out 
the  landlady,  and  told  her  to  pre- 
pare a  bed.  It  was  some  time 
before  the  tax-cart  came  up,  for 
Corder  could  not  bear  to  be  driven 
at  more  than  a  slow  walk.  They 
lifted  the  patient  carefully  out,  and 
promised  to  have  him  as  tenderly 
undressed  and  put  to  bed  till  a 
doctor  should  arrive.  Miss  Ful- 
ford's  intention  had  been  to  remain 
at  the  inn  till  a  carriage  could  be 
sent  for  her;  but  a  sight  of  the 
house  showed  this  to  be  impossible. 
There  were  fellows  drinking  all  over 
the  place,  and  a  decent  sitting-room 
was  not  to  be  had.  Saunders  said 
that  he  would  have  been  quite  ready 


to  stay,  but  then  Miss  Fulford  would 
have  had  to  ride  home  alone ;  and, 
through  the  delay  caused  by  the 
accident,  it  was  getting  late,  aad 
would  be  dusk  before  she  could 
reach  Golkatton.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  that  Bei^'amin  should  at- 
tend her.  K  he  would  have  taken 
the  groom's  place,  and  followed  her 
at  a  distance,  the  arrangement  miglit 
have  been  very  well;  but  there 
was  no  chance  of  that.  Benjamin 
thought  that  he  would  be  able 
to  lift  her  on  to  her  horse;  but 
she,  too  quick  for  him,  went  to 
the  stock  and  swung  herself  into 
the  saddle  in  a  moment,  earning  a 
commendation  from  the  ostler,  wbo 
said,  as  he  drew  Ms  hand  across  his 
upper  lip  after  letting  go  her  reins, 
''Yew  be  a  lightsome  one,  Miss; 
darned  if  yew  ban't.  Yew  oft  to  be 
in  Powell's  trewp,  yew  did.  I've 
a  seed  heavier  maidens  that  they 
thought  wo'th  puttin'  into  panta- 
le wns. "  But  it  is  a  question  whether 
this  panegyric  was  not  due  entirely 
to  the  fear  she  was  in  of  Benjamin 
touching  even  the  sole  of  her  boot. 
She  had  an  instinctive  perception 
that  he  was  a  person  to  be  kept  at 
a  considerable  distance.  Ben,  how- 
ever, by  this  time  quite  understood 
the  necessity  of  greatly  restraining 
himself,  and  intended  this  time  to 
make  an  impression  by  extreme 
deference,  curbing  his  vivacious 
fancy.  And  when  he  got  a  chance 
of  saying  anything  at  all,  he  said 
nothing  that  any  one  could  object 
to;  but  his  chances  were  exceed* 
ingly  limited,  for  Miss  Fulford 
kept  at  something  more  than  a 
canter  wherever  the  ground  permit- 
ted of  it ;  and  in  a  very  short  time 
they  were  in  the  outskirts  of  Wet- 
ton,  and  at  the  door  of  Mr  Pound 
the  Apothecary  and  Surgeon.  That 
practitioner  him^ftlf  immediately 
appeared  at  the  door  of  his  phar- 
macy, and  received  directions,  first, 
to  go  himself  to  see.  her  servant 
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immediately ;  second,  to  send  for  a    "  What  can  Gertrade  Fulford  be 
carriage  for  herself;  third,  to  let  one    about  V*  said  Lydia  to  herself.    She 
of  his  men  lead  her  horse  to  Colkat-    perceived  the  manner  of  Saunders's 
ton ;  fourth,  to  afford  Miss  Fulford    dismissal,    and    guessed    that   the 
the  shelter  of  his  house  tiU  the    occurrence  must  have    been  accl* 
carriage  shotQd  be  ready.     On  the    dental ;  at  the  same  time  she  con- 
appeaiance    of   Pound's    man  she    sidered  it  only  her  duty  to  regard 
lighted  off  her  horse,  thanked  Mr    it  as   "strange."    Her  feeling  to- 
Saunders  Tcry  impressively  for  the    -vrards  Gertrude  was  friendly  rather 
great  trouble  he  had  been  at  on  her    than    otherwise.     She    had    quite 
account,  said  she  would  not  detain    retired  from  the  Hardinge  contest, 
him  another    minute,  and    disap-    since  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
peared  into  the  house.    Thus,  you    Lieutenant's  days  in  Wetton  were 
see,  she  shook  off  her  cavalier  al-    numbered,  and  that  Korcott  had  an 
most  as  soon  as  Uiey  were  among    uncle,  a  bishop,  and  a  cousin,  in 
the  houses :  Pound,  the  most  pru-    the  House  of  Commons ;  for  there 
dent  of   pestle-drivers,  would    be    would  be  many  rivals  in  this  quest 
sure  to  msLke  no  remark  concerning    also,  and  fine  exercise  for  Lydia's 
her  being  so  escorted :  and  so  the    talents.     She  did  not  imagine  that 
vhole  annoying  adventure  would    there  was  the  smallest  chance  of 
be  at  an  end,  with  no  gossiping    Gertrude's  obtaining  Hardinge's  re- 
body  cognisant  of  it     But  Gertrude    gard;  but  then  why  was  Gertrude 
reckoned  without  her  host     Ow-    so  silly  and  so  vain  as  to  fancy  that 
ing  to  the  pace  at  which  she  had    she  could  captivate  a  man  who  was 
travelled,  there  was  still  plenty  of    probably  pre-engaged,  and  at  any 
light  in  the  sky  when  she  reached    rate  not  going  to  lose  his  heart  in 
Wetton,  and  there  was  a  pair  of    Wetton  I    It  must  have  been  im- 
eyes  in  the  window  of  the  house    patience    at  her  friend's  manifest 
opposite  to   Pound's,  which  in  a    folly,  or  else  I  know  not  what  it 
moment  perceived  all  the  circum*    was,  that  made  Lydia  feel  quite  a 
stances'of  theanJvaL    OldMrsYeo,    complacent  glow  when  she  saw  the 
the  owner  of  the  house,  was  infirm    riders  together  at  Pound's  gate,  and 
and  purblind :  she  could  seldom  go    made  her  resolve  with  the  severity 
to  church,  and  she  could  not  see  to    of  a  censor  that  the  matter  might 
read ;  so  she  received  a  visit  once    be  the  means  of  conveying  a  lesson 
or  twice  a-week  from  the  vicar  or    against    overweening    pretensions, 
bis  curate,  who  read  to  her,  and    When    Mr    Korcott   escorted  her 
gave  her  ghostly  advice  and  com-    home  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
fort    Thus  Mr  l^orcott  was  with    she  told  him  what  she  had  seen, 
her  at  this  time,  but  the  eyes  I        *^  It  must  have  been  just  an  acci- 
spoke  of  didn't  belong  to  him — then,    dental  meeting,"  said  the  curate. 
Moreover,  Mrs  Yeo  was    aunt — I    "  They  must  have  come  up  at  the 
believe  I  ought  to  say  grand-aunt —    same  moment  to  speak  to  Mr  Pound, 
to  Hiss  Lydia  Tarraway,  and  that    People  are  always  wanting  some- 
young  lady  it  was,  who,  having    thing  of  him." 
wddentally  called  in  to  see  how  her        "  No,"  said  Lydia,  "  that  wasn't 
dear  old  aunty  did,  was  the  owner    it,  I'm  sure.     I  saw  them  ride  into 
of  the  eyes  in  question.    It  was    the  town  together,  without  doubt 
^th  the  greatest  difficulty  that  she    What  on  earth  can  have  brought 
suppressed  an  exclamation  which    them  into  company?" 
"'^otdd  have  been  highly  inoppor-        "  Oh,  some  odd  chance  or  other, 
tune  while  the  reading  was  going  on.    Is  the  thing  worth  noticing  1" 
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"  Not  if  MiBs  Folford  speakB  of 
it  hersell  We  shall  see.  Perhaps 
she  will  explain  all  about  it.  It  if 
odd,  isn't  it  1" 

Miss  Fulfoidy  as  we  haye  seen, 
did  not  speak  of  the  matter  herself. 
She  was  annoyed  at  it  having  oc- 
curred, and  she  believed  that  no- 
body had  noticed  it;  so  she  was 
glad  to  banish  it  from  her  thoughts. 
Mr  Saunders,  on  the  contrary,  saw 
in  this  incident  his  good  fortune 
working  its  way  to  the  fulfilment 
of  his  desires.  <<  To  think  now," 
said  he  to  himself,  **  of  my  actually 
riding  alone  with  her  for  three  or 
four  miles,  and  attending  of  her  to 
the  little  inn !  This  is  getting  on 
at  a  great  pace :  shell  get  over  her 
shyness  after  a  bit;  if  I  should  have 
the  luck  to  meet  her  once  or  twice 
more.  Tm  awake."  And  he  was 
silly  enough  to  talk  to  one  or  two 
of  his  associates  about  having  rid- 
den with  Miss  Fulford,  suppress- 
ing the  circumstances  to  which  the 
ride  was  due,  so  as  to  make  them 
open  their  eyes  wide  and  say  to 
one  another  after  he  left  them, 
''My  eye!  Ben's  a  gettin'  on, 
isn't  hel  hell  be  to  court  next; 
clever  chap,  Ben." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  sat^ 
one  evening,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
club,  apart  on  a  80&  vrith  the  curate, 
neither  of  us  caring  to  play  cards. 
We  were  talking  of  the  strange 
coincidences  that  happen  in  this 
world,  and  then  it  was  that  Norcott 
confided  to  me  that  curious  story  of 
Lieutenant  Hardinge's  dream.  I 
thought  it  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable things  I  had  ever  heard, 
and  said  I  should  like  to  make  a 
note  of  the  particulars  to  keep  by 
me.  I  knew  the  Plymouth  Hotel 
well,  and  asked  whether  the  curate 
could  give  the  number  of  the  room, 


which  he  said  was  26,  Hardinge 
having  once  or  twice  named  the 
number,  as  if  impressing  it  on  his 
own  memory,  and  saying,  "  It's  the 
number  of    the    Gameronians:   I 
shall  recollect  it  by  that"    I  ob- 
served that  these  foreshadowings, 
or  warnings,  or  whatever  they  were, 
certainly  passed  our  comprehension ; 
when    Saunders,    who    had    been 
lounging  opposite  to  us,  apparently 
studying  a  sporting  paper,  jumped 
up  at  my  words,  and  came  across 
towards  us,  asking  if  we  were  talk- 
ing about  visions  and  prophecies, 
and  what  they  were,  as  he  took  a 
deep  interest  in  such  matters.    Of 
oourse  we  were  not  inclined  to  tell 
him  of  the  story,  to  renew  his  grie^ 
so  the  curate  put  him  off  by  saying 
that  we  had  been  discussing  a  cer- 
tain dream  which  had  been  remark- 
ably and  exacUy  fulfilled.     "Ful- 
filled,   eh)"   answered    he,    little 
imagining  what  the  subject  of  the 
dream  was.    «<Tou  know  instances, 
then,  of  dreams  having  been  ex- 
actly fulfilled:  good.     I  have  no 
doubt  they  come  quite  true  some- 
times.   I  could  tell,  if  I  liked,  of 
a  very  odd  dream  that  seems  likely 
to  come  to  pass,  only  they  say  you 
spoil  all*  if  you  tell  it"    Of  course 
I  know  now  what  was  then  in  Mr 
Benjamin's  mind. 

Admiral  Tautbrace  was  very  fond 
of  his  garden.  He  understood 
gardening,  and  worked  himself  at  it 
a  part  of  most  days  on  which  he 
was  free  of  engagements.  He  em- 
ployed as  his  assistant  a  queer  old 
fellow,  who  was  quite  a  character 
in  the  neighbourhood, — observant, 
shrewd,  droll  after  his  fashion,  and 
quick  at  repartee.  Uncle*  Jack 
Varco  —  or  old  Plummybag,  as 
he  was  profanely  called,  because 
"  plum"  means  soft,  as  an  air-cush- 


*  I  have  met  many  countrymen  who  snpposed  that  to  call  elderly  people  Uncle 
and  Aunt  was  an  American  invention.  Those  who  are  acquainted  witn  the  south- 
western peninsula  of  this  island  must  know  very  well  from  whence  the  Americans 
derived  the  custom. 
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ion,  risen  bread,  &c.,  and  TTnde 
Jack  had  been  afflicted  with  dropsy 
floon  after  his  conyersion — rejoiced 
in  the  leputation  of  haying  been 
somewhat  of  a  reprobate  in  time 
past ;  bat  in  my  recollection  he  had 
been  a  saint — a  liberal  saint,  that  is, 
for  he  still  enjoyed  his  joke,  did  not 
pall  long  £ice8,  and  was  not  parti- 
cokrly  hard  on  his  neighbours  save 
in  the  way  of  sarcasm,  to  which  he 
had  always  been  addicted,  even  in 
his  carnal  days.    The  religions  de- 
nominations down  there  in  the  west 
might  say,  as  the  evil  spirits  did, 
that  their  name  is  l^on,  for  they 
are    many.       TTnde    Jack's    per- 
suasion called  itself  BrienUe^  after 
one  O'Brien,  its  founder.    Sailors 
when  on  shore,  I  haye  obseryed,  dis- 
like constrained    interoonrse  with 
inferiots  (of  which  they  haye  more 
than  enough,  perhaps,  on  the  quap- 
te^deck),  and  take  to  these  priyi-* 
leged  oddities,  with  whom  they  can 
be  familiar  without  loss  of  dignity. 
The  two  ^ere  yery  busy  one  day 
among  the  beds,  and  XJnde  Jack, 
having  made  mention  of  '^Thicky 
thera,  Saunders's  boey,"  as  he  irre- 
verently termed  our   Mend  Ben- 
jamin, said,  ''  What  do  'ee  think  I 
heerd  abont  en,  then,  sirf " 

<<  Infemalyoung  cub  1  how  should 
I  know!  Well,  what  did  you  hear. 
Jack!" 

"  I  should  say  before  telling  of  it, 
that  it  didn't  come  fi?om  no  leliable 
witness,  and  if  there  was  only  Tom- 
my Triggs's  word  for  it^  I  shouldn't 
ha'  believed  it" 

''Who  the  Hades  (1)  is  Tommy 
Triggsl" 

"My  dear,  Tm  afeard  you've 
a  named  the  very  place  where  they 
could  tell  'ee  most  about  en.  He's 
a  fine  carriter  that  there  Tommy. 
Whapped  he've  a  been,  and  caged 
and  ironed,  to  say  nothin'  of  a  short 
TiBit  to  Buttiney  Bay  along  of  a 
boss  job.  There's  little  he  dothn't 
kaaw." 


^'Bascal!  and  there's  something 
else  about  him.  Jack,  that  I  know 
without  your  telling  me." 

"  Whafs  that,  my  dear!" 

"Why,  I'll  answer  for  it  that, 
with  all  those  accomplishments,  the 
fellow's  been  a  Brienite  preacher." 

"Can't  say,  my  dear,  whe'er  a 
was  or  not^  or  whe'er  a  had  any  re- 
ligion at  alL  What  I  do  know  of 
en  is  that  a  was  once  the  Cap'n  of 
a  man-o'-war :  easier  to  onderstand 
that  than  his  bein'  of  a  preacher." 

"Easier  to  understand  that,  you 
old  villain !  What  the  devil  do  you 
mean)" 

''My  dear,  I  knaws  nothin'  of 
myself^  how  should  II  but  Tve 
heerd  say,  perhaps  ontruly,  that 
some  of  'em  wull  cuss  and  swear, 
and  call  names  like  troopers,  and  be 
guilty  of  much  perfaneness:  now 
that's  exady  Tom  Triggs's  carriter." 

"  Hark  ye,  Uncle  Jack,  you'll  do 
well  to  keep  those  senthnents  ion 
the  shore ;  for  I'll  be"  (something) 
"  if  you  wouldn't  get  your  old  bade 
well  scored  afloat  if  you  talked  in 
that  impudent  way." 

"likdy  I  might  Tve  a  been 
a-shipboaid,  and  knaw  somethin' 
of  the  doings." 

"  Convict  vessdl" 

*'  ]No,  measter,  na  What  Fve  a 
seed  hey  been  in  a  yery  humble 
way.  I  never  pexsoomed  to  make 
out  that  us  had  a  sailed  together 
— me  and  Tommy,  I  means,  of 
kewse." 

"  I  daresay,  bless  you.  But  now 
about  this  nuBcal,  this  Mr  Triggs." 

"Well,  this  rascal,  as  you  calls 
en — ^unfortinate  sinner,  as  I  caUs 
en  —  was  a  drinkin'  last  Friday 
artemoon  to  Hannah  Sibley's,  dree 
mile  out  upon  the  Slushton  road, 
and  he  saith  he  seed  Miss  Gar- 
trude,  you  knaw,  the  young  mis- 
tuss"  {winking^  and  pointing  his 
finger  oner  hie  efioulder  towards 
Colkatton) 

"  He  saw,  and  be  dashed(1}  to  himi 
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Well,  yes,  yes ;  wliat  did  the  fellow 
see?" 

"  I  was  agwain  to  tell  'ee,  onny 
you  stopped  me.  The  fella  said 
that  he  seed  the  young  lady  (dear 
sweet  maiden  her  is,  tew,  I  vow  to 
gewdness)      ■  '* 

''Get  on,  old  man — go  ahead, 
make  sail,  will  you)" 

"I  wull,  if  you^U  leave  me  to, 
except  making  sails,  which  I  can't 
do ;  I  wish  I  could*  St  Paul,  you 
knaw " 

"  Bless  St  Paul !  You're  doing 
this  on  purpose,  you  old  rascal ! " 
(Therij  calming  himself  with  a  great 
effort) — "Now,  I  say.  Uncle  Jack, 
let's  nave  it ;  that's  a  good  man." 

**  My,  my  1  I  hope  you'll  he  for- 
gove.  Well,  a  said  he  seed  Miss 
Gartrude  out  there  a-ridin'  with 
young  Benny— onuy  they  two." 

<<  An  infernal  lying  viUain !  How 
could  you  think  of  repeating  such 
an  infamous  story  1" 

"  Upon  Tommy's  word,  sartainly, 
'twasn't  worthy  to  he  tould  again ; 
hut  I  ondetstand  the  young  sprig 
hisself  hey  a  heen  sayin'  somelhin' 
of  the  same  soart" 

''He  has,  has  he?  Then  he 
stands  as  good  a  chance  of  a  rope's- 
ending  as  any  man  hetween  the  four 

seas.     An  impudent "  (a  feto 

eJioiee  imprecations,  the  details  of 
which  are  not  suited  to  tliese  pages). 

Immediately  after  the  above  con- 
venation,  the  flag-officer,  firing  min- 
ute oaths,  retired  into  the  house, 
while  old  Plummyhag  let  his  coun- 
tenance relax  into  a  grin  that  might 
have  belonged  to  a  hearty  laugh, 
but  was  not  attended  by  any  sound 
whatever. 

As  he  doffed  his  garden  dress, 
and  rigged  himself,  as  he  called  it, 
for  town,  it  occurred  to  Admiral 
Tautbrace  fchat  his  position  in  enter- 
ing into  judgment  with  Mr  Saun- 
ters would  be  much  strenirthened 
:  he  had  some  accurate  informal 
ion  as  to  the  real  facts.    These 


could  be  ascertained  nowhere  so 
well  as  at  Colkatton;  and  he  was 
glad  of  an  excuse  for  calling  there. 
Thither,  accordingly,  he  first  took 
his  way;  and  there  he  found  the 
ladies  much  out  of  sorts,  the  younger 
one  especially  so,  who  had  learned 
from  Miss  Tarraway's  innuendos 
rather  than  her  words  that  she  was 
acquainted  with  the  adventure,  and 
who  had  been  made  aware  of  this 
annoying  fEbct  at  a  time  and  in  a 
company  when  and  where  it  was 
impossible  to  reply  or  explain.  In- 
deed Gertrude  was  greatly  morti- 
fied and  very  angry.  There  was  no 
need  for  the  Admiral  to  beat  cauti- 
ously about,  for  the  ladies  were  only 
too  glad  to  unburden  themselves 
of  their  grief,  and  to  tell  him  the 
whole  story  of  the  affidr  as  it  really 
occurred.  Ho  had  heard  of  Gorder's 
accident,  but  not  of  the  attendant 
oircumstances :  now  he  understood 
the  whole  matter,  and  would  take 
care  that  people  whose  opinion  was 
worth  anything  should  understand 
it  too.  Not  knowing  how  Lydia  had 
come  by  her  imperfect  information, 
he  thought  the  whole  gossip  was 
owing  to  Mr  Saunders's  indiiscieet 
boasting.  So  he  took  his  leave,  say- 
ing that  he  would  go  now  and  take 
steps  for  having  a  proper  version 
of  the  tale  put  in  circulation,  and 
quietly  intending  to  go  also  and 
administer  a  caution  to  the  offender. 
He  called  on  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  on  the  curate,  and  on  one 
or  two  other  persons,  who  posses- 
sed either  local  influence  or  long 
tongues,  and  gave  the  proper  version 
of  the  story,  not  without  inveighing 
against  Mr  Bei^amin  Saunders's  idi- 
otic vanity,  and  hinting  at  the  retri- 
bution which  was  probably  in  store 
for  him.  Some  of  the  persons  whom 
he  went  to  enlighten  had  never 
heard  the  story  at  all ;  but  among 
those  who  had  heard  it  was  Mr 
Korcott,  who  felt  himself  guilty,  not 
for  having  spoken  of  the  subject, 
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or  haying  even  imagined  that  there 
could  be  anything  in  it  worth  speak- 
ing abouty  bnt  because  he  had  too 
quietly  permitted  Miss  Tarraway  to 
deceive  herself  (so  the  honest  fellow 
put  it)  as  to  its  having  been  other 
than  one  of  the  most  simple  of  acci- 
dents. He  never  thought  of  blam- 
ing Lydia,  to  whoee  weaknesses  he 
was  getting  particularly  blind.  The 
Admiral  then  took  his  way  towards 
the  large  gates,  over  which  were 
written  on  a  great  wooden  arch  that 
spanned  the  entrance,  SaunderSj 
Stone-MasoUy  Brieklayery  Builder^ 
and  ContraetoTj  and  stepped  into 
the  little  office  adjacent  thereto, 
where  he  saw  Mr  B^jamin  behind 
the  desk,  having  some  earnest  busi- 
ness talk  \nth  a  gentleman  of  the 
town  who  stood  outside  the  same 
desk,  and  John  Bray,  the  foreman, 
who  was  in  attendance.  On  observ- 
ing who  it  was  that  darkened  the 
doorway,  Ben  came  smirking  for- 
ward, requested  the  Admiral  to  take 
a  seat,  and  he  would  have  the  plea- 
sure of  taking  his  orders  in  a  very 
few  minutes :  but  the  Admiral  said 
there  was  no  hurry ;  he  had  a  short 
business  to  do  elsewhere,  and  would 
return ;  so  he  went  out  again,  rather 
to  Ben's  disappointment,  who 
thought  perhaps  he  might  forget 
to  caU  again,  or  be  prevented  ftom 
doing  so.  There  was,  however,  no 
danger  of  his  forgetting ;  only  as  he 
had  now  ascertained  that  Mr  Saun- 
ders was  within  his  reach,  which 
he  had  feared  might  not  be  the  case, 
he  thought  he  would  take  a  turn 
or  two  outside,  measure  the  young 
man's  offence,  and  consider  how  he 
should  be  dealt  with.  Some  people 
would  have  looked  into  these  little 
matters  before  seeking  the  delin- 
quent, but  that  was  not  the  Admi- 
lal's  way.  A  httle  reflection  showed 
him  that  Ben  had  been  guilty  of 
only  indiscretion,  or  at  the  worst  of 
a  suppression  of  the  truth,  and  that 
he  had  been  indulging  his  vanity 


without  any  bad  intention.  He 
therefore  did  the  great  violence  to 
his  feelings  of  putting  aside  the  idea 
of  lope's-ending.  "  No,"  said  he  to 
himself,  enjoying  the  consciousness 
of  his  clemency,  which  he  didn't 
think  ten  men  in  the  whole  service 
would  have  the  magnanimity  to 
imitate— "No,  by  George (?),  I'll 
only  give  the  whelp  a  little  whole- 
some advice;  speak  to  him  like  a 
father  this  time,  and  if  that  doesn't 
do-  ■  "he  didn't  finish  the  sen- 
tence, but  closed  his  fist  upon  his 
baton,  and  made  it  quiver  a  little 
in  his  grasp. 

''Ah,  are  you  disengaged  now, 
youngster  9 "  inquired  he,  as  he  en- 
tered the  office  the  second  time. 
Benjaminrubbed  his  hands,  and  said 
he  was  quite  at  the  Admiral's  orders, 
again  offering  a  seat. 

''  Then  just  let  your  mate  or  what- 
ever he  may  be  go  forward — get  out 
of  this,  I  mean — for  I  want  to  say  a 
few  words  to  you  in  private." 

John  Bray  raised  his  eyebrows  at 
this,  and  thought  it  looked  myste- 
rious ;  he  took  his  departure,  how- 
ever. Ben  began  to  experience  a 
disagreeable  sensation,  as  if  this 
pointed  to  a  different  kind  of  busi- 
ness fiom  what  he  had  expected. 

"  Now  look  you,  my  friend," 
began  the  Admiral.  "  I  understand 
that  your  good  fortune — your  devil- 
iah  good  fortune,  mind  you— caused 
you  to  render  a  small  service  the 
other  day  to  a  young  lady  whose 
groom  met  with  an  accident.  You 
know." 

Ben's  apprehension  turned  sud- 
denly to  delight.  Could  the  Ad- 
miral possibly  have  come  as  an  am- 
bassador to  open  n^otiations  that 
might  lead  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
dr^mi  9  This  did  indeed  look  pro- 
mising. Ben  simply  bowed  in  ac- 
knowledgment that  he  had  done 
his  dewnr^  as  imputed. 

<'  Then  don't  interrupt  me,  sir. 
Zounds,  I  say,  sir,  don't  interrupt 
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me.    You've  been  lubber  enough  to  withdrawn  himiself  to  any  great  di»- 

speak  of  your  ride  home  as  if  it  tance.    John  sprang    out  of  the 

hadn't  been  the  result  of  an  acci-  path  of  the  meek  old  sailor  as  if  the 

dent,  but  something   in  the  way  latter  had  been  a  steam-engine  at 

of  your  ordinary  privilege,  haven't  full  speed,  and  presently  re-entered 

you)  (faint  effort  on  Mr  Saunderie  the  office,  where  he  found  his  chief 

part  to  sat/  something  in  mitigation.)  greatly  disconcerted,  and  not  a  bit 

Kot  a  word,  sir — not  a  word ;  you  soothed  by  the  suspicion  that  his 

know  you  did.     Now  my  first  im-  foreman  had  overhead  the — ^no,  not 

pression,  when  I  heard  of  this,  was  the  dialogue, 
that  it  was  impertinence,  and,  by  '     ^'  That  be  a  limb,*  ben't  af "  said 

George,  sir,  {[—(movement  of  die-  John,  as  he  came  in.    "  Soart  uv  a 

sent  from  Mr  Saunders)— ir^^  I  am  chap  now,  that  of  he  wus  upun  the 

willing  to  believe  that  it  was  not  one  side  ttv  a  badge  I  wud  sewndra 

impertinence,  only  folly,  blest  folly,  be  upun  the  tether ;  speak'th  to  we 

wluch  perhaps  you  were  not  aware  like  as  ef  us  was  brewt  beastiases, 

of;    I  hope  not      But  now  that  doan'taf" 

I've  made  you   understand  what  ''An  old  man,  John,**  answered 

an  ass  you  are,  what  an  idiotical  Ben.    ''People  have  spoiled  him 

conceited    puppy   you    are  justly  by  humouring  of  him.    I  was  half 

called,  I  trust  it  will  operate  as  a  a  mind  to  serve  him  properly,  and 

caution  to  you  as  long  as  you  live,  let  the  daylight  through  him.  Bless 

not  to  speak  of  gentlewomen  except  him,  the  old  tyrant^  but  I  don't 

with  the  profoundest  respect — the  think  he  meaned  half  that  he  said, 

profoundest  respect,  do  you  hear) "  you  know.   If  I'd  punished  him  for 

"  Beally,  Admiral  Tautbrace," —  his  hectoring,  the  old  fool,  I  should 

Ben  was  beginning  in  an  indignant  have  been   sorry  afterwards,   per- 

strain.  haps." 

"Silence,  sir;  don't  attempt  to  "Es,  I  reckon  yew  wew'd,"  xe- 

answer.      If  I'd  ordered  you  four  plied  John. 

dozen — ^thatis,  I  mean,  if  you'd  been  Ben,  be  it  remarked,  was   not 

severely  trounced  (yon  understand  thought  to  be  deficient  in  couxage ; 

me),  there  might  have  been  some  it  was  want  of  sense  and  judgment 

reason  for  singing  out,  although  that  put  him  wrong:    His  father, 

men  of  any  mettle  are  not  given  if  the  old  Admiral  had  tried  to  bully 

to  bleating  under  punishment ;  but  him,  would  have  met  the  assault 

I've  chosen  to  deal  with  this  case  quietly  but*  firmly,  and  in  the  end 

mildly — ^by   yea  and  nay,  mildly,  got  the  better  of  the  peppeiy  old 

Grood  day,  sir ;  good  day.   I  hope  I  sailor.    But  Ben,  although  he  may 

shan't  have  to  repent  of  my  human-  have  been  up  to  hitting  out,  had 

ity.    Don't  drive  me  to  be  a  sayage  no  other  resource,  and  personal  vio* 

against  my  nature."                  ,  lence,  he  instinctively  felt,  was  not 

As  the  Admiral  strode  out  of  the  the  right  thing  in  this  place.    It 

office,  striking  his  stick  upon  the  was  an  attack  against  which  he  was 

floor,    uttering   from    his    nostrils  not  prepared  with  any  defence.   He 

breath  that  was  red-hot  if  it  had  felt  rather  guilty,  too,  being  aware 

not  burst  into  flame,  and  looking  that  he  had  made  his  remarks  in 

the  very  picture  of  mild  benevo-  such  a  way  as  not  to  convey  exactly 

lence,  he  came  against  John  Bray  in  the  whole  truth;  and  yet,  indeed, 

the  porch,  who  didn't  appear  to  have  nothing  that  he  said  would  have 

*  To  wit,  of  Satan. 
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been  mncli  noticed  by  any  one  if  iiis 
voids  had  not  been  so  ably  sup- 
ported by  those  of  Miss  Tarraway. 
Welly  here  he  was  in  another  mess, 
and  snubbed  again.  He  couldn't 
think  how  it  was,  that  while  some 
inflaenoe  or  other  seemed  to  be  in- 
tuit on  forwarding  the  fulfilment 
of  his  dream,  some  other  unlucky 
chance  brought  him,  out  of  each 
opportunity,  mortification  and  dis- 
eoTuagement. 

Mimy  people  may  think  that  the 
Admiral  had  much  better  have 
omitted  bis  interriew  with  Mr 
Saunders.  Such,  howeyer,  was  by 
no  means  his  own  opinion.  Satis- 
fied that  he  had  done  his  duty,  and 
lather  proud  of  the  calm  and  tem- 
perate manner  in  which  it  had  been 
done,  he  took  his  way  homewards, 
and  thought  he  would  look  in  again 
at  Colkatton  to  assure  the  fidr  in- 
habitants that  everything  had  been 
put  righk  He  felt  himself  now  to 
he  commissioned  in  some  sort  as 
Gertrude's  champion,  to  be  wearing 
her  favour;  ** and,  sink  me,"  said  he 
to  himself,  ''  I  shoxdd  like  to  see 
one  of  these  waltzing,  galloping 
young  humbugs  that  could  dispose 
of  a  bit  of  business  of  that  kind  like 
an  oldster  who  has  some  compre- 
haision  of  discipline,  by  Greorge  1 " 
He  reported  in  few  words  the  out- 
lines of  his  proceedings,  more  to  let 
Gertrude  observe  his  zeal  than  in 
the  way  of  boasting ;  said  that  all 
annoyance  about  the  matter  might 
be  altered  to  die  away  now,  as  he 
was  certain  that  he  had  quite  put  an 
eoi  to  misapprehensions;  received 
his  meed  of  thanks,  and  then,  like 
a  prudent  mariner,  thought  he  would 
dap  on  all  sail  while  the  wind  was 
&ir.  Accordingly,  he  led  the  con- 
veisation  to  his  own  affairs,  and, 
with  subtilty  adapting  his  remarks 
to  Mrs  Fulford's  tast^  rather  than 
her  daughter's  (as  he  who  would  be 
master  of  the  body  of  the  place 
kn6w8  that  he  must  first  win  the 


outworks),  mentioned  an  interview 
which  he  had  had  with  the  ''sea 
lord"  on  his  recent  visit  to  the 
Adndralty. 

"fine  fellow,  Tom  Mainsplice, 
and,  I  may  say,  not  ill  disposed  to 
your  humble  servant — saQed  to- 
gether you  know;  taking  of  Mar- 
tinique—Tom's arm  broke — I  shot 
through  calf  of  my  leg ;  that  sort  of 
thing.  He'll  do  me  a  good  turn, 
rely  upon  it,  if  he  can." 

"Oho!  you  expect  promotion, 
AdmiiaL  Well,  I  hope  with  all 
my  heart  it  will  not  be  long  de- 
layed. What  shall  you  be — a  field- 
marshal  ¥"  said  Mrs  Eulford. 

"Promotion I  not  a  bit  of  it. 
That's  all  right :  goes  by  seniority, 
you  see,  now.  I've  been  of  the 
white  two  yean  and  a  half,  and 
must  be  of  the  red  soon,  if  the  old 
ones  go  off  as  they  are  doing  at  pre- 
sent. Poor  Sir  Davy  Dreadnought, 
only  last  week;  good-service  pen- 
sion—-one  leg,  and  reef  in  right  side 
from  sabre-cut  in  boarding.  Two 
or  three  just  before  him.  No,  I 
wasn't  speiaking  of  promotion ;  but 
Mainsplice  gave  me  a  whisper  about 
the  South  American  command  being 
vacant  shortly,  and  he  hinted  that 
possibly,  he  couldn't  say  for  certain, 
mine  might  be  one  of  the  names 
submitted  for  it" 

"  Oh  yes;  and  then,  if  your  name 
were  submitted  f " 

"If  I  were  selected,  you  know, 
my  flag  would  go  up." 

"  Eeally,  your  flag  would  go  up," 
repeated  Mib  Fulford,  intensely 
interested,  and  understanding  the 
matter  of  which  she  spoke  as  well 
as  if  it  had  been  mentioned  in  San- 
skrit. "  Then  you  will  have  to  get 
it  down  again  ! " 

"  No,  Heaven  forbid — ^no;  if  I  get 
it  up,  I'll  keep  it  flying,  trust  me. 
Sending  up  my  flag,  ma'am,  means 
getting  a  command ;  taking  my  beri^h 
on  board  a  flag-ship — d'ye  under- 
stand ? " 
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"  Oh,  I  see ;  of  conise,  of  course."        What  occurred  to  poor  Gertrude 

(The  Misses  Tautbrace  were  rather  on  this  occasion  was,  that  if  Tom 

better  up  in  this  subject  than  Mrs  Mainsplice  should  only  be  duly  im- 

Fulford.     The  possible  ascent  of  pressed  by  his  friend's  merits,  she 

this  flag  was  the  constant  topic  of  might  be  delivered  from  the  importu- 

conversation  when  the  family  was  nities  of  a  suitor  who  was  becoming 

alone,  and  came  to  them  as  regularly  troublesome,  and  was  in  the  present 

as  their  daily  bread,  though,  I  fancy  circumstances,  particularly  distaste- 

they  prayed  less  earnestly  for  it.)  ful.    But  another  thing  had  taken 

'*  Well,  don't  you  think  it  looks  hold  of  Mrs  Fulford's  mind,  which 

promising  1 "  asked  the  Admiral  had  never  before  opened  to  the  great 

"  Oh,  most  hopeful — ^almost  cer-  possibilities  of  Admiral  Tautbrace*s 

tain,  I  should  say.  Of  course,  you  re-  position  in  the  service — ^possibilities 

minded  your  friend  Maysplice "  which,  though  they  surrounded  him 

*'  Mainsplice,  ma'am,  Mainsplice.  now  in  only  an  uncorporeal  and  in- 

Kame  that  was  in  everybody's  mouth  visiblestate,  mightany  day  be  clothed 

in  Jervis's  days.   Commanded '  IJn-  upon  and  take  gorgeous  shape.  Once 

tameable  Hyffina'  off  Cape  St  Yin-  she  conceived  the  new  idea,  she 

cent"  didn't  do  so  in  an  imperfect  way,  but 

*'  Of  course,  I  meant  Mallspice  ;  sawTautbrace  full-blown  as  Port  Ad- 

the  king  gave  him  a  bath,  or  some*  miral  at  Plymouth.     She  had  been 

thing,  I  remember.     Well,  you  re*  at  the  Admiralty  House  there,  and 

minded  your  friend  Mallspice,  now,  seen  the  glories  of  the  appointment; 

of  that  glorious,  glorious  conflict,  and  to  think  that  Admiral  Taut- 

of  that  dreadful  wound   in  your  brace,  her  friend  and  neighbour, 

arm?"  might  be  invested  with  these  or 

''Leg,  ma'am,  leg — and  not  so  similar  glories  if  only  Tom  Main- 
dreadfiQ,  neither ;  not  even  entered  splice  should  prove  an  effectual 
severe  in  doctor's  report  Ko,  Tom  advocate !  She  didn't  know  how 
knows  all  about  that,  and  the  First  Tom  Mainsplice,  and  other  Toms, 
Lord  wouldn't  know  or  care  much  Dicks,  and  Harrys,  had  been  play- 
about  it  if  it  was  told  to  him.  I'll  ing  fast  and  loose  with  the  Adnmal 
tell  you  what  I  reminded  him  of,  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years — 
though ;  I  said  he  must  recollect  always  holding  out  hopes,  and  al- 
that  I  had  always  voted  straight  ways  finding  some  excuse  for  not 
since  that  little  matter  was  put  right  realising  them  1 
about  the  Finisterre's  prize-money ;  ''  Jack,"  said  the  Admiral  to  old 
and  that  they'd  have  returned  one  Plummybag  next  morning  in  the 
of  those  confounded  prying,  grum-  garden,  "  I  gave  a  word  of  caution 
bling,  arithmetical  rascds  for  Wet-  yesterday  to  that  jackanapes,  that 
ton  last  election,  if  I  hadn't  pre-  young  what's-his-name." 
vented  it  I  hinted,  too,  that  if  I  "  Saunders's  boey  do  'ee  mean!" 
was  left  too  long  ashore,  I  might,  '<Yes;  the  fellow's  fisither  was 
in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness,  plump  a  respectable  man,  so  I  thou^^t  I 
for  the  wrong  man.  That  will  give  wouldn't  be  so  sharp  as  I  intended, 
me  a  capital  chance  if  Tom  repre-  but  speak  to  him  mildly,  as  a  parson 
sents  it  properiy,"  or  one  of  those  people  would." 

'*  What !  a  better  chance  than  the        ''  He  isn't  a  used  to  sich  iende^ 

memory  of  your  services  and  suffer-  ness  as  that     Should'n  wonder  now 

igs  ! "  ef  a  never  seed  'twas  lovin'-ldndness 

"  A  blessed — (I  beg  your  pardon,  at  all     Folks  be  so  contrairy." 
tdies)— a  confounded  sight  better."        "  That  may  be,  Jack ;  I've  often 
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and  often  fotuid  that  the  case,  but 
l\e  got  used  to  it,  and  don't  expect 
anything  better.  A  man  that  ex- 
pects to  be  appreciated  will  be  dis- 
appointed. It's  a  bad  world,  old 
man — ^a  dashed  ungrateful  world." 

''All  ignoiance,  my  dear;  they 
doesn't  knaw  when  they'm  a  spoke 
to  in  that  pleasant  way  that  'tis  all 
for  their  own  good." 

After  this  occurrence  the  spring 
advanced  at  Wetton  without  inci- 
dent   worthy   of  special  mention, 
although  time  was,  of  course,  pre- 
paring erents  and  surprises.     As  to 
the  characters  in  this  narrative,  they 
were  quietly  working  away,  or  b^ 
ing  borne,  towards  their  destinies, 
lieutenant  Hardinge  was  making 
the  most  of  the  days  that  remained 
of  his  coiintry  sojourn,   sporting, 
visiting,  but  not  making  love,  I  am 
afraid.     The  young  fellow  went  to 
Golkatton  now  and  then  with  a 
mind  perfectly  easy  as  to  the  terms 
on  which  the  acquaintance  there 
yras  maintaiiied,  and  never  for  an 
iiistant    suspecting     the    flushes, 
tremors,   palpitations,   meditations, 
and  tears  to  which  his  visits — ^nay, 
his  looks,  words,  and  gestures — gave 
nse.    Although  he  had  disappoint- 
.  ed  the  matrimonial  expectations  of 
Wetton,  he  was  there  regarded  as 
an  unaffected,  good-natured,  rather 
pleasant  fellow.    His  want  of  live- 
liness was  set  down  to  a  reflecting 
tnbd  and  professional  study,     ''  A 
&ie  honouiable  young  fellow,  and  a 
thorough  soldier,  I  can  assure  you," 
^as  the  testimony  regarding  him  of 
the  doctor  of  the  militia,  who,  except 
for  the  three  weeks  during  which 
tte  regiment  was  occasionally  em- 
^ied,  practised  in  the  town  as  an 
^^'^^liiiary  surgeon,  and  assumed,  and 
*w  allowed,  to  be  the  highest  resi- 
dent military  authority.    Hardinge 
"^  come  short  of  the  stereotyped 
country  town  idea  of  a  young  officer, 
*U  dash,  brilliancy,  and  extrava^ 
^ce|  and  so  rather  disappointed 


the  place  at  his  advent ;  but  when 
the  time  of  his  departure  approached, 
Wetton  found  that  it  was  sorry  to 
lose  him.  Miss  Tarraway,  having 
obtained  satisfactory  testimonials  of 
Mr  ^orcott,  and  ascertained  that 
two  of  his  cousins  were  members  of 
Parliament  (one  of  them  a  small 
official),  also  that  he  had  a  bishop 
for  his  uncle  by  marriage,  and  that 
there  was  a  living  in  the  family,  no 
longer  confined  herself  to  tentative 
operations,  but  formally  invested 
that  young  man,  and  sat  down  be- 
fore him,  assailing  him  vigorously 
with  all  the  weapons  of  which  the 
attack  was  in  that  day  cognisant. 
Eut  some  innocent  objector  may 
remark,  ''How  could  curates  be 
attacked  in  those  days  ?  There  was 
no  confession,  no  decorating  of 
churches  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
no  working  of  altar-cloths,  no  em- 
broidering of  stoles,  no  prostrations, 
no  choirs,  no  schools  even,  calculated 
to  aid  such  designs ! "  Thou  fool ; 
presumest  thou  in  thy  small  scale 
of  sense  to  weigh  thy  opinion, 
founded  on  the  experience  of  a  few 
years  probably — of  a  generation  at 
the  most — against  the  eternal  in- 
stincts of  spinsterhood  expectant 
here  on  earth  1  Because  the  modem 
method  of  operating  was  not  appli- 
cable to  those  days,  is  that  a  rea- 
son why  there  should  have  been 
no  operation  at  all  1  If  a  modem 
curate  in  his  raffish  vndeawake,  his 
starched  band,  his  bombasine  waist- 
coat, and  his  straight-cut  surtout, 
got  up  in  imitation,  as  far  as  he 
dares,  of  a  Popish  priest^  be,  in  that 
he  is  a  bachelor,  an  object  of  com- 
petition, why  should  not  an  ancient 
curate  have  been  equally  so,  al- 
though his  ambition  was  to  form 
himself  upon  the  model  of  a  Metho- 
dist preacher  1  Know  well,  that  this 
relation  is  not  for  an  age  but  for  all 
time,  and  that  wheresoever  a  curate 
(unencumbered)  is,  there  will  gentle- 
women of  a  certain  type  be  gathered 
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together.  In  the  days  of  Miss  Tar- 
raway's  youth  Dissent  was  prevalent 
in  the  West  of  England,  and  zealous 
young  cleigymen  beholding  this  re- 
sult supposed  it  to  be  produced  by 
something  effective  in  the  snuffle,  the 
whine,  the  uncompromising  doctrine, 
the  exceeding  pliunness  of  worship, 
of  attire,  and  of  speech ;  and  they  too 
being  ambitious  of  winning  souls, 
governed  themselves  accordingly,  as 
our  officials  have  it.  They  probably 
were  not  aware  that  the  popularity 
of  the  Dissenters  was  simply  a  mea- 
sure of  the  unpopularity  of  the 
Church  of  Engluid  in  those  parts, 
as  represented  by  its  older  and 
beneficed  clergy.  Those  last-named 
public -spirited  ministers  had  per- 
ceived that  the  people  were  in 
danger  of  becoming  comparatively 
indifferent  to  field-sports,  and  of 
abandoning  some  flagrant  vices,  if 
by  the  influence  of  both  precept  and 
example  such  lapses  were  not  pre- 
vented. To  arrest  the  falling  away, 
they,  the  cleigymen,  devoted  them- 
selves, hearts  and  souls,  to  following 
and  recommending  the  sports,  and 
practising  the  vices,  so  that  men  could 
see  their  works.  The  stiff-necked 
parishioners,  instead  of  walking  in 
the  way  of  their  pastors,  ran  after 
the  Dissenters,  rather  to  show  how 
little  feeling  they  had  in  common 
with  their  own  clergy,  than  because 
ranting  and  howling  and  cushion- 
thumping  were  to  their  liking.  But 
the  rising  generation  of  parsons  na- 
turally enough  supposed  that  there 
was  something  positively  attractive 
in  the  Dissenting  style  when  so 
many  seemed  to  approve  it ;  and  so 
they  vied  with  each  other  in  simpli- 
fying their  churches,  their  services, 
and  their  attire,  and  in  debasing 
their  style  of  preaching.  Lydia's 
leading  move,  which  we  may  call 
the  preparation  for  her  attack,  was 
a  general  intimation  that  she  was 
'' becoming  serious."  She  adopted  a 
bonnet  which  projected  about  three 
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inches  beyond  the  point  of  her  noe^ 
withdrew  a  good  deal  from  canal 
amusements,  attended  meetings  of 
the  Bible  and  other  benevolent 
societies,  took  great  inteiest  in  mia- 
sions,  and  was  deeply  affected  at 
some  passages  in  Norcott's  sermons, 
which  forced  her  to  raise  her  eyes 
to  the  preacher,  unconscious  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  running  over. 
She  likewise  discovered  a  great  pas- 
sion for  art,  especially  for  oil-paint* 
ing&  But  I  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  Ly dia  did  not  start  off  snddenl  j 
from  her  old  path  to  walk  in  wis- 
dom's waya  It  was  done  graduallj 
and  cleverly,  so  that  by-and-by, 
when  the  time  had  come  for  hei 
timidly  to  seek  spiritual  advice  from 
the  curate  on  one  or  two  points, 
there  was  nothing  in  her  doing  so 
to  excite  suspicion.  Lydia  did, 
moreover,  some  noble  deeds  of 
charity;  and  although  her  rigbt 
hand  was  profoundly  ignorant  of 
the  benefactions  of  her  left^  ^^ 
vice  versa,  the  secrets  of  both  palms 
somehow  were  revealed  to  Norcott 
When  a  young  clergyman  begins  to 
think  of  matrimony,  it  is  comfortr 
able  to  know  that  the  object  of  nis 
regard  is  already  very  much  what 
in  his  opinion  a  clergyman's  wife. 
ought  to  be !  There  was  a  nv» 
docility,  too,  about  Lydia;  she  was 
wiUing  to  be  guided  by  the  opinions 
of  a  person  whom  she  leepectea. 
Her  features  were  expressive  cc^ 
tainly,  and  she  managed  their  m 
with  great  judgment  It  was  only 
lately  that  Norcott  had  become 
aHve  to  the  fact  that  her  eyes 
when  lighted  up  by  the  soul  withm 
were  perfectly  splendid.  But  I  *^ 
saying  rather  too  much  about  tws 
courtship.  Poor  Gertrude  wafl  uf- 
cidedly  out  of  health,  lost  her  frtfo 
look  and  her  rounded  form: 
kind  inquiries  to  which  she  ^ 
subjected  vexed  her,  and  struck 
chiU  to  her  mother's  heart  Foona 
had  prescribed  and  supplied  Bom 
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abominable  mixtoie  which  he  called  had  been  what  he  called  a  (some- 

a  tonic,  also  a  box  of  piUa.    The  thing)    near    thing,  by    George !) 

two  together  were  enough  to  pro-  Tautbrace,  however,  would  be  borne 

dace  serions  disease  in  a  healthy  in  mind,  and  something  else  would 

person,  and  to  hony  a  patient  to-  be  sure  to  turn  up  before  long, 

wards  the  grave.  One  or  two  Mends,  You   couldn't   call   Tautbrace    by 

more  clear-sighted  than  the  apothe-  any  means  an  old  man,  Mrs  Ful- 

caiy,  recommended    an  excursion,  foi^  thought  —  he  still  possessed 

which  he  never  would  have  suggest-  all  the  eneigy  of  youth ;  whatever 

ed ;  but  of  this  Grertrude  wouldn't  his  years  were,  was  ready  to  take  a 

even  hear  at  present,  though  she  command  at  a  day's  notice,  was  most 

thought    perhaps    she    might    be  distinguished  in  his  profession,  and 

more  disposed  to  travel  in  the  sum-  would  certainly  have  a  title  some 

mer.    I  don't  know  what  odd  fan-  day.  (This  last  idea  the  Admiral  had 

cies  didn't  occur  to  her  now.    Pro-  cleverly    insinuated.)     Of   course, 

testant  nunneries  were  beginning  to  Mrs  Fulford  perceived  that  Taut- 

be  heard  of ;  and  she  thought  she  brace  aspired    to    the   honour    of 

voold  like  to  start  a  little  society  being  her  son-in-law ;  and  although 

of  iisterd  of  the  broken  hearty  or  she  rather  hesitated  about  actively 

something  of  that  sort,  who  would  do  fSavouring    his    suit,  she   couldn't 

aniDcalcnJabledealofgood,andbea  help  reflecting  sometimes  that   if 

real  blessing  to  mankind.  She  wasn't  things    should  take  that  turn,  it 

quite  clear  what  their  line  would  be,  might  prove  a  tolerable  dispensa- 

but  she  had  nearly  made  up  her  mind  tion. 

about  the  bonnet  of  the  order,  a  Ben  Saunders,  more  and  more  in- 
sketch  of  whicli  lay  for  long  between  tent  on  effecting  a  rise  in  the  world, 
the  leaves  of  her  blotting-book.  And  and  playing  the  great  part  assigned 
even  yet,  that  stupid  fellow  Hard-  to  hun  by  fieite,  cUd  not  make  him- 
isge  would  sometimes,  by  a  thought-  self  more  popular  with  people  of  his 
leas  word  or  action,  ^pel  for  a  own  class  by  his  very  openly  exposed 
time  all  the  resignation,  and  renew  pretensions.  He  did  not  care  much 
the  whispers  of  hope,  even  if  the  for  that^  though ;  for  he  found  that 
whispers  were  so  low  as  to  be  fortune  had  been  favouring  him 
almost  inaudible.  Admiral  Taut-  in  more  ways  than  he  had  till 
biace,  having  perceived  that  the  now  been  aware  of  —  she  had 
mention  of  the  flag  had  not  been  not  only  suggested  a  great  am- 
without  its  effects  on  Mrs  Fulford,  bition,  but  had  bestowed  some 
took  care  to  refer  very  frequently  to  very  important  means  of  gratify, 
that  piece  of  bunting  and  its  pro-  ing  it.  When  the  amount  of  the 
specta  It  had  not  *'  gone  up  "  yet,  property  left  by  his  father  came  to 
ft&d  it  had  grieved  Tom  Mainsplice  be  ascertained,  it  was  found  greatly 
to  the  heart  to  say  that  the  First  to  exceed  the  estimates  of  it  made 
Lend  had  been  compelled  (much  just  after  his  death.  The  old  builder 
against  his  private  inclination)  to  had  been  industrious,  shrewd,  and 
Mstow  the  South  American  com-  frugal ;  his  private  expenditure  had 
maad  on  another  officer  whose  been  a  mere  nothing  in  comparison 
daims  it  was  impossible  to  over-  of  his  income ;  consequently,  year 
look.  (Mainsplice  did  not  mention  by  year  he  had  been  accumulating 
that  this  deserving  officer  could  money,  which  he  had  put  out  to  in- 
influence  three  votes  in  the  House  crease  here  and  there,  always  dis- 
of  Commons;  and  that  the  last  erectly.  The  deposits  and  in  vest- 
division,  on  a  question  of  confidence,  ments  coming  to  Ught  week  by  week 
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(for,  as  has  been  said,  his  accounts  fewd,  besides  woundin'  of  the  gums 
and  memoranda  were  not  of  the  most  and  tongue ;  and  trapesin'  over  rich 
enlightening ;  moreover,  his  will  carpets  and  amongst  fine  fomitur 
disposed  of  his  property  in  bulk  that  a  body  dare  not  tech  for  fear  of 
almost)  amounted  to  a  handsome  dirtyn' of 'em."  This  was  very  unlike 
sum,  the  income  derivable  from  the  feeling  of  her  son,  who  believed 
which,  added  to  the  profits  of  the  that  nothing  had  been,  or  ever  would 
business,  sufficed  for  a  good  deal  of  be,  so  made  as  to  be  worthy  of  being 
indulgence.  Under  pretence  that  used  by  him.  He  furthered  his 
his  mother's  spirits  would  never  re-  plans  very  much  by  giving  expensive 
vive  as  long  as  memory  should  be  dinners  to  such  young  men  as  he 
kept  awake  by  the  daily  sight  of  could  persuade  to  partake  of  them ; 
things  connected  with  the  past^  Ben  and  I  think  I  recollect  that  many  of 
persuaded  her  to  go  for  change  of  those  who  declined  his  hospitality 
air  and  scene  to  a  house  situated  at  first  were  wooed  by  the  good  re- 
some  little  way  in  the  country,  a  port  of  the  meat  and  drink,  and  by 
very  different  residence  from  fJieir  the  advice  that  Ben  lost  money  at 
old  one.  He  announced  it  as  a  cards  like  a  lord  at  Crockford'& 
temporary  arrangement,  but  they  Like  many  another  rising  man,  he 
never  returned  to  the  old  house  near  became  insultingly  cool  to  some  of 
the  building-yard.  It  need  hardly  his  old  frienda  The  distant  and 
be  added,  that  with  the  new  abode  condescending  salutation  which  he 
a  new  style  of  living  was  adopted,  one  day  gave  the  militia  seigeant- 
not  in  the  best  of  taste,  but  compre-  major,  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
bending  indidgences  never  dreamt  of  in  times  past  looked  upon  as  his 
in  old  days.  Only  under  vehement  greatest  social  achievement,  w 
protest  did  Mrs  Saunders  consent  to  wounded  that  gallant  spirit,  that  he 
these  revolutions :  if  she  had  found  was  fisiin  to  compose  his  mind  by 
herself  as  rich  as  Croesus,  she  would  drinking  steadily  for  three  days  and 
have  considered  it  a  presumption  three  nights,  during  which  period 
for  '<  the  likes  of  her"  to  be  "  eatin'  he  revealed  to  his  familiars  how  ^^  a 
with  a  silver  fork,  made  for  show,  dirty  little  puppy  of  a  mechanic" 
and  quite  useless  for  pickin'  up  one's  ought  to  be  treated. 
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THE  ELECTIONS  OF  1868  AKD  1874. 


The  Ashantee  ambiub  has  failed. 
When  a  night  attack  is  lepnlsed, 
the  results  are  commonly  disastrous 
to  the  assaihmts.    They  retire  in 
oonf  Qsion,  and  daring  the  stampede 
that  ensaes,  arms  are  thrown  away, 
diseipUne  is  n^ected,  and  each  man 
tramples  npon    his  fellow.      The 
Badical  party    have  been  utterly 
lontecL    They  have  lost  their  seats, 
they  haye  lost  their  places,  they 
baye  lost  their  heads,  and  they  have 
lost  their  characters.    The  precipi- 
tate dissolution   was  avowedly    a 
manceavre, — one   of  those    pious 
ftaudfi  which  were  practised  by  the 
Greek  heroes    and   the  medieval 
priests,  whose  exploits  are  familiar 
to  Mr   Gladstone.      It  was  well 
planned,  and  bat  for  the  vigilance 
o!  the  enemy,  might  possibly  have 
succeeded.     The  great  majority  of 
the  boronghs  were  held  by  the  Lib- 
ends,  the  great   majority  of    the 
counties  by  3ie  Tories.  The  borough 
elections  take  place  whenever  ti^e 
▼rits  are  received,  the  county  elec- 
tions after  a  reasonable   interval. 
Mr  Gladstone's    thunderbolt    was 
launched  on  Saturday,  January  24  ; 
on  the  foUowing  Friday  the  polling 
in  the  boroughs  had  begun,  and  in 
the  comse  o?  another  week  it  was 
<^ompleted.    An  immense  advantage 
was  thus  afforded  to  ^e  sitting  bor- 
ough members  who  were  in  posses- 
8i(ni,aiid  more  or  less  prepared  for  the 
%ki    On  the  other  hand,  the  lib- 
eials  had  plenty  of  time  to  attack 
^^  Conservative  strongholds  in  the 
I  counties, — to  organise  their  forces 
^d  to  select  their  men*    We  have 
I  1^0  reason  in  either  case  to  complain 
I  of  the  result :  but  it  is  plain  that 
the   legislature     should    provide 
"S^^  tibe  bare  possibility  of  a  sue- 
^«88ftil  <mp  iiiai.     A  breathless 
^lid  predpitate  appeal  to  the  constit- 
vou  crv. — ^NO.  DCCI. 


uencies  is  entirely  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  ConstitutioiL  There 
is  something  wrong  in  the  state  of 
the  law  which  puts  it  in  the  power 
of  any  Minister  to  bring  on  a  gen- 
eral election  without  fur  and  rea- 
sonable notice  to  the  electors.  The 
surprise  in  the  present  case  was 
peculiarly  unjustifiable.  The  iso- 
lated elections  that  had  taken  place 
for  several  years  had  uniformly  been 
un&vourable'to  the  Minister.  Seat 
after  seat  had  been  secured  by  the 
Tories.  But  Mr  Gladstone  had 
declared  that  these  elections  could 
not  be  held  to  indicate  the  solemn 
and  deliberate  judgment  of  the  elec- 
tors upon  his  poUcy, — that  could 
only  be  ascertained  at  a  general 
election.  And,  to  enable  this  sol- 
emn and  deliberate  judgment  to 
be  pronounced,  what  does  he  do) 
He  causes  Parliament  to  be  called 
for  the  despatch  of  business:  he 
virtually  informs  the  members,  who 
are  scattered  all  over  the  world, 
that  they  need  not  return  before  the 
5th  of  February;  and  then  on  the 
24th  of  January,  without  an  hour's 
notice,  he  goes  to  the  country  with 
a  tempting  bait  in  his  hands,  and 
throws  himself  upon  the  confounded 
constituencies. 

To  a  certain  extent — ^to  what  ex* 
tent  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
determine  —  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  coup  dUat  has  proved  a 
success.  We  are  convinced  that 
the  discomfiture  of  the  liberal  party 
would  have  been  more  complete  had 
the  dissolution  been  effected  accord- 
ing to  constitutional  methods.  There 
are  numerous  instances  in  which  the 
sitting  members  for  the  boroughs 
won  by  a  neck;  and  the  chances  are, 
that  if  the  Tories  had  been  allowed 
another  week  to  organise,  they  would 
have  secured  a  large  number  of  these 
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seats.  On  the  other  hand,  several 
places  have  been  lost — Benfi^w- 
shire,  Stroud,  and  Hull  being  the 
more  notable — ^where  within  a  few 
months  the  Gladstone  candidates 
had  b^n  defeated  The  only  zft- 
tional  explanation  that  can  b^  as- 
signed for  these  suspiciously  sadden 
somersaults  is,  that  the  virtue  of  the 
electors  was  not  proof  against  the 
seductive  bribe  which  the  Minister 
offered  for  their  acceptance.  A 
Chancellor  of  the  Ezdiiequer  who 
undertakes  to  sacrifice  an  odious 
tax  on  condition  that  he  is  retained 
in  office  has  seized  a  powerful  wea- 
]iony  and  we  are  not  surprised  that 
it  should  with  certain  industrial 
constituencies  have  proved  quite  ir- 
resistible. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the 
great  ^t  remains,  tluit  for  the  first 
time  since  the  rupture  of  the  party 
in  1846,  the  Tories  have  obtained  a 
compact,  decisive,  and  formidable 
majoriiy.  But  the  enormous  sig- 
nificance of  the  victory  cannot  be 
adequately  understood  even  by  those 
who  have  won,  until  the  figures  are 
submitted  to  some  sort  of  scientific 
analysis.  **  Votes  must  be  weighed 
OS  well  as  counted,"  said  Mr  Glad- 
stone in  1868,  when  vainly  appeal- 
ing to  the  electors  of  Lancashire ; 
and  the  rare  epigram  is  nearer  the 
mark  than  many  windier  and  word- 
ier harangues.  The  election  of  1874 
must  be  taken  in  connection  with 
the  election  of  1868,  and  with  the 
great  electoral  reform  which  pre- 
ceded that  election;  and  when  so 
regarded,  it  will  clearly  appear  that 
iJie  fnctory  of  1874  is  not  an  iso- 
lated advantage  nor  an  accidental 
surprise,  but  isdirecUy  and  logir 
eaUy  rekded  to  what  many  Tories 
regarded  as  the  disastrous  defeat  of 
1868.  Immediately  after  that  elec* 
tion  had  been  comj^ted,  we  under^ 
took  to  show  that  the  moral  and 


permanent,  as  opposed  to  the  num- 
erical and  momentary,  issues  of  the 
campaign,  were  of  most  hopeful 
augury;  and  our  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions and  predictions  have  been 
abundantly  justified. 

Writing  in  December  1863,*  a 
period  of  gloom  and  diBooun^^ement, 
we  observed : — 


*^  Hie  facts  to  which  we  have  drawn 
attention  should  ini^ixe  confidence. 
They  show  that  Toryism  in  EDgland  is 
strong  in  numbers,  strong  in  wealth, 
and  (this  is  the  real  force  on  which  we 
rdy)  strong  in  conviction.  Household 
Buffirege  in  the  populous  towns,  a  £12 
sufirage  in  the  populous  counties,  have 
disclosed  new  sources  of  strength.  The 
leap  in  the  dark — a  leap  precipitated 
bv  the  selfish  and  insincere  mancsuvres 
of  the  Whigs,  who  at  the  last  were  of 
all  men  the  most  reluctant  to  take  the 
plunge — ^has  landed  us  on  solid  ground. 
ani  there  is 'need  for  patience  and 
zeal,  as  well  as  ground  for  confidence. 
The  Tory  jparty  is  strong  in  defence, 
and  time  is  on  their  side.  Moderate 
men  of  all  parties  are  becoming  con- 
vinced that  a  destructive  or  merdj 
negative  policy,  like  that  which  }ii 
Gladstone  has  aunounoed,  cannot  be  & 
patriotic  policy;  but  the  moderate 
Badicals,  well  drilled  in  the  lessons  of 
party  loyalty,  have  not  yet  had  courage 
to  leave  the  leaders  under  whom  thej 
have  hitherto  acted.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  need  for  seal  and  earnest- 
ness— such  zeal  and  such  eameatnesB 
as  the  men  of  Lancashire  have  sho^nL  i 
It  cannot  be  concealed  that  the  Volan-  | 
taries  of  Scotland,  the  Boman  Oath-  , 
olics  of  Ireland,  have  agreed  to  di)»-  , 
member  the  Kngliah  Church  ;  and  rto 
neutralise  their  excessive  and  inorai- 
nate  voting  power  in  Parliament)  a 
strenuous  and  persistent  effott  is  de- 
manded from  English  Churchmen. 
Hie  struggle  has  been  well  b^;im; 
and  we  are  convinced  that  when 
Ei^land  is  a^ain  appealed  to,  she  viH 
repy  in  qmte  unmistakable  tenoA, 
One  word  move  and  we  have  done.  To 
the  first  House  of  Commons  elected 
under  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1832  not 
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more  than  140  Tory  members  were 
Tetumed — ^mainly  by  the  small  constit- 
uencies which  had  been  spared.  The 
Torr  members  returned  to  the  first 
Parliament  elected  under  the  Reform 
BiUs  of  1867-68  number  not  less  than 
275,  and  these  represent  the  most 
powerful  constituencies  in  the  hing- 
dom.  This  comparison,  we  think, 
conclusively  establishes  the  wisdom  of 
the  Reform  policy  of  Lord  Derby  and 
Mr  DisradL  No  man  in  his  senses 
can  doubt  that,  in  spite  of  Tory  resist- 
ance, the  Whigs  would  have  ultimately 
sneceedel  in  paasing  their  £7,  £6,  or 
£b  finnchise  Bill,  and  that  in  that 
erent  the  Conservative  x>arty  would 
have  been  routed,  as  it  was  routed  in 
1832.  We  are  convinced  that  to  the 
prudent  and  courageous  policy  of  1867 
we  are  indebted  for  results  which,  if 
not  entirely  satisfactory,  are  yet  in 
many  aspects  eminently  encouraging." 

The  facia  which  we  held  to  sup- 
port this  conclusion  were  elaborated 
at  length  in  the  Article  to  which  we 
refer.  It  might  be  true  that  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  were,  for  the  time 
being,  against  us  ;  but  we  were  satis- 
fied that  tho  policy  of  the  empire 
could  not  be  permanently  shaped 
by  its  outlying  constituencies.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land had  rallied  round  the  Tory  flag 
in  a  really  remarkable  fashion ; 
Lancashire,  of  which  Sir  Kobert 
Peel  had  said,  "  What  Lancashire 
thinks  to-day  all  England  thinks 
to-monow,"  had  come  to  the  rescue ; 
and  the  counties  had  been  the  scene 
of  a  great  popular  rising  in  defence 
of  constitutional  principles.  Turn- 
ing to  a  more  exact  examination  of 
the  election  returns  as  they  affected 
England,  we  were  able  to  establish 
the  following  propositions  : — 

**  Ist,  The  Badicals  gained  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  small  boroughs 
— of  those  more  particularly  where  the 
majorities  fluctuate,  going  at  this  elec- 
tion with  one  party,  at  the  next  with 
their  rivals,  and  where  the  issue  is 
frequently  decided  by  local  or  personal 
considerations.  These  boroughs^  at 
this    election,  with   few  exceptions, 


went  over  to  the  Badicals;  but  their 
adhesion  cannot  be  considered  any 
moral  gain,  seeing  that  the  majorities 
were  invariably  very  inconsiderable, 
and  that  these  majorities,  small  tiiough 
the^  were,  calinot  he  credited  with  anv 
decided  political  convictions.  Accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  probabilities,  most 
of  these  boroughs  will  at  next  general 
election  be  regained  by  the  Tories. 
The  occupation,  indeed,  of  a  number 
of  unimportant  positions,  of  no  value 
in  a  strategic  point  of  view,  cannot 
exercise  any  decisive  effect  upon,  the 
ultimate  issue  of  the  campaign. 

2d,  The  Radicals  gained  one  or  two 
of  the^reater  boroughs — ^isolated  posi- 
tions of  considerable  strength — ^wiiich 
had  previously  been  held  by  the  Tories. 

3a,  The  Raoicals  succeeded  in  hold- 
ing the  metropolis,  and  the  Tory  attack 
was  at  most  ^ints  repelled.  But  many 
of  the  positions  were  retained  only 
after  a  desperate  struggle,  and  the 
Tories  established  themselves  in  one 
or  two  strong  and  commanding  posi- 
tions. Here  the  balance  of  gam  was 
undoubtedly  on  the  side  of  the  assail- 
ants. The  metropolis  and  the  country 
surrounding  it  is  no  longer  a  strict 
Badicalpreserve. 

4th,  Tne  Tory  attack  upon  the  York- 
shire and  Nortn-Eastem  boroughs  was 
repulsed;  but  the  Radicals  retained 
many  of  those  boroughs  with  difficulty, 
and  their  absolute  majority  under 
household  suf&age  has  decreased. 

6th.  In  the  boroughs  of  Lancashire 
and  the  North- Western  counties  the 
Tories  have  repulsed  the  Radical  attack 
by  great  majorities  ;  thejf  have  gained 
several  boroughs  of  the  highest  import- 
ance previously  held  b^  ludicals ;  and 
in  the  cases  where  their  attack  did  not 
succeed,  the  Radical  resistance  has  di- 
minished. 

6th,  The  Tory  success  in  the  coun- 
ties has  been  decisive  and  overwhelm- 
ing" 

These  were  the  facta  which  in 
1868,  in  spite  of  a  great  adverse 
majority,  enabled  us  to  look  with 
confidence  to  the  future.  That  fu- 
ture has  arrived  even  more  quickly 
than  any  of  us  could  have  antici- 
pated, and  we  are  now  in  a  position 
to  compare,  as  far  as  practicable  in 
the  limited  time  at  our  command. 
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the  electoral  campaigiiB  of  1868  and 
1874. 

The  general  results  may  be  very 
briefly  stated.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons of  1868  originally  consiBted 
of  658  members.  By  the  disfiran* 
chisement  of  certain  boroughs,  that 
number  "was  reduced  to  652.  Of 
these,  270  were  Tories  and  382 
were  Badicals.  During  the  existence 
of  the  last  Parliament,  the  Tories 
gained  33  seats,  and  at  the  general 
election  they  gained  96 — ^in  all, 
129.  During  the  existence  of  the 
last  Parliament,  the  Badicals  gained 
10  seats,  and  at  the  general  election 
they  gained  38 — ^in  all,  48.  Thus 
since  1868  the  net  Conservative 
gain  has  been  81.  If  we  add  81  to 
270,  we  get  the  number  of  Tories 
in  the  new  Parliament — 351 ;  the 
balance,  consisting  of  Whigs,  Ad- 
vanced Liberals,  and  Home^Eulers, 
numbering  301.  According  to  these 
figures,  which  must  be  very  nearly 
correct,  the  Tory  majority  in  the 
new  Parliament  is  not  less  than  50. 
In  1868  the  Tories  were  in  a  mino- 
rity of  112. 

These  being  the  broad  statistical 
results,   the  numerical    gains  and 


losses  of  the  elections,  we  proceed 
to  examine  them  more  doselj, 
with  the  view  of  'estimating  their 
moral  and  political  value  in  so 
&r  as  they  may  be  held  to  repxe- 
sent  the  comparative  strength  of 
Toryism  and  Kadicalism  in  thi» 
countiy. 

We  must  say  a  word,  in  the  fiist 
place,  upon  the  efiect  of  the  provision 
for  the  representation  of  minorities 
in  the  Beform  Bill  of  1867.  Thk 
was  perhaps  the  only  part  of  \m 
great  measure  which  its  author  did 
not  like.  He  publicly  oppoeed  it 
as  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution ;  and  he  may  have  privately 
felt  that  it  was  likely  to  prove  in- 
jurious to  the  party  which  he  led. 
The  event  has  justified  in  this,  as  ia 
many  other  instances,  his  political 
sagacity.  It  was  a  cause  of  loss  to 
us  in  the  election  campaign  of  1868^ 
and  that  loss  has  been  largely  in- 
creased in  the  campaign  of  1874. 
It  has  done  mischief  to  the  party, 
alike  in  the  defeat  of  the  one  year 
and  the  victory  of  the  other.  Here, 
shortly  stated,  is  the  effect  of  this 
cumbrous  and  unfortunate  contriv- 
ance. 


The  Minority  Clause, 

♦London,  .#.... 
Liverpool,  •••... 
Mancnester,  ..... 

Birmingham  (no  effect). 
Leeds  (SoabtAil). 

Olaagow,    •  .*  '••'*,  .        "   . 

Bucfe  (Toiy  connty— majority,  1874,  1200),  *     . 
Berks  (Tory  connty— migority,  1868,  480), 
Cambridgediire  (Toiy  county— -minority,  1868,  570) 
Dorset  (Tory  county),       •.  .  .  . 

Herefordshire  (Toiy  county— majority,  1868,  1100), 
Hertfordshire  (Tory  conn^— majorify,  1874,  1600), 
Oxford  (Tory  county),       .  •  .  . 

Deduct  Radical  loss, 
Net  Tory  loss, 


Tory  Loss.    Radical  Loss. 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

10 
1 

9 


*  The  numbers  in  the  boroughs  affected  by  the  Minority  Clause  polled  in  the  cle(^ 
tions  of  1868  and  1874  were  respectively  as  follows  : — 
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^Hne  votes,  counting  eighteen  on 
a  division  i  They  were  all,  or  near- 
ly all,  that  were  needed  to  raise  Mr 
Disraeli's  majority  of  1874  to  Sir 
Sohert  Peel's  majority  of  1841.  It 
is  no  good  to  cry  over  spilt  milk ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  in  some  way  or 
other  the  Minority  Clause  ought  to 
be  made  somewhat  more  equal  in 
its  operation. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  speak  of  Ire- 
land. The  Whigs,  by  this  time, 
must  dislike  the  subject  as  heartily 
as  the  Tories  can  do.  And  yet  they 
are  to  a  laige  extent  responsible  for 
the  anarchy  which  now  prevails  in 


that  country.  We  have  pointed 
out  on  many  occasions  the  conse- 
quences which  Mr  Gladstone's  pol- 
icy of  governing  Ireland  according 
to  Irish  ideas  was  certain  to  pro- 
voke.* The  destruction  of  the 
Irish  Church,  indeed,  was  not,  strict- 
ly  speaking,  an  Irish  idea,  for  the 
Irish  Catholic  peasant  did  not  care 
much  about  it  one  way  or  other, 
and  he  was  on  tolerable  terms  both 
with  his  priest  and  his  parson.  It 
was  an  idea  which  belonged  to  the 
theoretical  logic  of  the  study,  and 
which  had  been  called  into  activity 
by  the    rising    arrogance    of   the 


1868. 
O.  J.  OoMhen  (L), 
R.  W.  Crawford  (L),  . 
W.  Lawrence  (L), 
C.  BeU(C).  .        .•"    . 
Philxp  TweUi  (C), 
8.  J.  Gibbons  (C), 
Baron  Both8cbi]d(L), 


LOKSON— 4  Membara. 


6620 
6258 
6216 
6130 
6099 
6013 
6295 


1874. 

Alderman  Cotton  (C), .       .  8397 

Mr  P.  TwellB  (C),        .        .  8336 

Mr  J.  G.  Hubbard  (C),       .  8210 

Rigbt  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen  (L),  6787 

Mr  W.  Lawienoe  (L),  .  6664 

Baron  BothflobUd  (L),  .  6490 


R.  Balgliah  (L), 
W.  Graham  (L), 
G.  Andenon  (L), 

Sir  G.  OmpbeU  (C), 


Glaboow— 3  Members. 

18,287     C.  Cameron  (L), 
18,062     G.  Anderson  (L), 
17.808     A.  Wbitelaw  (C), 
10^812  J.  Hunter  (C), 

,    A.  Cram  (L), 
F.  Keir  (B.  C.), 


H.  Krley  (C).  '. 
T.  Baxeley  (L), 
J.  Bright  (L>,   . 
J.  Hoare  (C), 
E.  Jones  (L), 
H.  Henry  (L), 


Mahchbsiui—S  Members. 
16,486     H.  Birley(C), 


14,192 
18,614 
12,684 
10,662 
6,236 


R  CaUander  (C),      . 
Sir  T.  Bazelev  (L),   . 
Jacob  Bnght  (L), 


18,455 
17,902 
14,134 
12,633 
7,453 
4,444 


19,984 
19,643 
19,326 
18,727 


E.  Bainas  (L),  . 

B.  M.  Carter  (L),     . 

W.  J.  Wheelbouae  (C), 
Sir  A.  Fairbaira  (C), 
A.  Dunoombe  (L), 


GraTes  (O, 
Sandon  (C), 
Bathbone(L),  . 
Ma98e7(L), 


Leeds— 3  Members. 
15.941     Garter  (L), 


Wheelbouse  <C), 
Tennaat  (C),     . 
Bainesfr), 


15^106 
9,437 
6,668 
6,621 

LiVBBPOOZr-3  Members. 

16,766     Sandon  (C),      . 
16,222     Torr(C),   . 
15,337     Bathbone(L).  . 
15,017  Came  (L), . 

Simpson  (G), 


16,890 
14,864 
13,192 
11,850 
646 


20,206 
19,763 
16,706 
16,801 
%486 


*  *'  Self-Govemment  in  Ireland  "  ('  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  May  1869).  The  con- 
clusions arriyed  at  in  that  Article— viz.,  "Firmness,  veracity;  strict  and  stable  jostice, 
«n  the  qualities  which  secnre  obedience  in  Ireland  ;  and  i(  instead  of  anarchic  psrlia- 
ments  and  penny  newspapers,  we  could  give  her  a  just  Lord-Deputy,  'with  full  powers,' 
and  some  natnral  torn  for  the  goveming  work,  we  might  look  forward  with  hope  to 
the  fotnre,"— hare  lately  been  remarkaMy  illustrated  and  enforced  by  Mr  Fronde's 
^ork  ony  The  Englishl^in  Ireland.' 
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Vatican.  **  Irish  ideas  "J  really- 
meant^  the  expulsion  of  the  Saxon, 
and  the  recovery  of  the  lands  which 
he  had  appropriated;  and  the  policy 
of  governing  on  such  a  basis  has 
landed  ns — in  what  1  Home  Rule 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  Agri- 
cultural Communism  in  the  north. 
The  elections  all  over  the  island  are 
in  every  point  of  view  disheartening 
to  sob^  observers.  The  great  cities 
of  Dublin  and  Belfast^  indeed,  in 
Sir  Arthur  Guinness  and  Messrs 
CotTj  and  Johnston,  have  selected 
men  of  whom  any  party  might  be 
proud:  but  everywhere  else  anar- 
chical ideas  are  in  the  ascendant. 
The  intellect  as  well  as  the  con- 
science of  the  people  has  been  de- 
bauched. All  sorts  of  wild  theories 
about  the  province  of  Government, 
and  the  tenure  of  property,  obtain 
currency  among  the  electors.  This 
social  disorganisation,  this  intellec- 
tual satumfdia,  are  the  bitter  fruits 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  Administration ; 


and  it  will  require  many  years  of 
just  and  firm  and  rational  govero- 
ment  to  enable  the  people  of  Ireland 
to  recover  their  senses.* 

The  numerical  result  of  the  Irish 
elections  may  be  thus  stated.  The 
Tories  have  won  5  seats  and  lost  10 
— ^their  net  loss  being  5.  But  the 
Liberals  are  nowhere, — ^unless  to  be 
a  Liberal  is  to  be  a  Home-Buler.  Of 
its  103  representatives,  the  Home- 
Eulers  number  50,  the  Tories  35— 
the  Liberals  may  be  credited  with 
the  balance. 

The  restoration  of  Scotland  to 
political  sanity  has  been  even  more 
marked  than  the  most  sangmne 
could  have  anticipated.  When  the 
battle  of  1868  was  finished,  Toiy- 
ism,  as  a  political  force,  appeared 
to  be  extinct  among  us.  Only  a 
remnant  had  been  left — only  seven 
members  were  spared.  The  disaster 
was  overwhelming,  and  we  regretted 
it,  we  are  bound  to  say,  for  other 
than  party  reasons.t    The  recoveiy 


*  A  certain  measure  of  "  Home  Role,"  indeed,  might  quite  safely  be  granted  hoth 
to  Ireland  and  to  Scotland.  There  Ib  no  reason  why  most  of  the  private  business 
relating  to  these  coimtries  should  not  be  disposed  of  by  tribunals  sittins  in  Dublin 
and  Edmbuigh.  The  expense  of  obtaining  a  Scotch  Road-Bill  or  Water-Bill,  at  pre- 
sent,  is  something  enormous.  Hosts  of  witnesses  are  carried  up  to  London,  are  kept 
there  for  weeks,  and  sometimes  months,  are  often  sent  back  witnout  being  ezaminra, 
in  consequence  of  the  House  rising  unexpectedly,  or  the  Committee  being  otherwise 
engaged,  or  becoming  impatient  Parliamentary  Counsel  are  employed  at  ruinous 
fees  to  state  the  case  to  a  wAy  which  sits  at  most  four  hours  a-day,  and  which  is  not 
qualified  by  traiuing  or  experience  to  give  a  satisfactoiy  decision.  The  transaction 
of  Scotch  private  Parliamentary  business  must  cost  those  interested  not  less  than  two 
or  three  himdred  thousand  pounds  per  annum ;  whereas,  if  it  were  remitted  to  a  tri- 
bunal sitting  at  Edinburgh,  composed  of  a  oertiun  number  of  lawyers  and  experts,  the 
work  might  DO  done  far  more  effectiyely  and  at  one-third  of  the  cost, — to  say  nothing 
of  the  propriety  of  '*  keeping,"  as  the  proverb  has  it,  "  our  ain  fish-guts,  foronr  sin 
sea-mews. 

t  '*  We  do  not  look  at  the  issue  of  the  Scotch  elections  simply  from  a  party  point 
of  view  when  we  say  that  we  regard  it  with  deep  regret.  The  intellectual  Lioeral 
cannot  witness  this  miprecedented  sfpeement  of  opinion  throughout  a  whole  province 
without  a  feeline  of  discomfort  ana  apprehension.  Party  government,  of  course, 
becomes  impossible  when  there  are  no  parties,  or  (which  comes  practically  to  the 
same  thing)  when  there  is  one  only.  We  may  call  each  other  as  ugly  names  as  we 
can  invent ;  but  both  Whig  and  Tory  are  aware  that  the  vigour  of  our  public  life 
depends  mainly  upon  the  keenness  of  our  political  antagonism.  When  a  whole  people 
march  like  a  regiment  and  vote  like  a  machine— when  a  military  monotony  of  senti- 
ment takes  possession  of  them,  and  whatever  is  eccentric  or  original  or  independent 
in  religious  or  political  life  is  coarsely  and  stupidly  repressed— one  is  tempted  to 
inouire  how  far  the  influences  which  have  produced  these  results  are  truly  Liberal, 
and  how  far  the  culture  to  which  they  are  aue  can  be  regarded  as  catholic.  ...  It 
will  not  be  long  before  they  discover,  in  Perthshire  as  elsewhere,  that  they  have  made 
an  egr^ous  blunder.    They  have  lost  the  services  of  men  who  were  intimately 
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has  been  amazinglj  sudden.  The 
Tory  ptrty  in  Scotland  have  not 
less  than  19  lepiesentatiYes  in  the 
new  Parliament  The  seven  seats 
of  1868,  Tnth  the  exception  of  Mo* 
rayshire  (which  has  been  unfor- 
tunately lost),  hare  been  retained, 
and  twelye  new  seats  have 
been  added.  Lord  Dalkeith  has 
lecovexed  the  Metropolitan  county ; 
and  Perthshire*  in  retutning  Sir 
William  Stirling  Maxwell,  has  re- 
gained the  laurels  which  she  had 
thrown  away  in  a  pet.  The  ex- 
ample set  by  the  great  city  of  Glas- 
gow has  been  followed  by  the  thriv- 
ing bnighs  of  Ayrshire,  Argyllshire, 
and  Wigtownshire,  from  which  Mr 
Cianfurd  and  Mr  Toung  have  been 
ejected,  l^orthemand  Southern  Ayr- 
shire, Berwickshire,  Dumfriesshire, 


Stirlingshire,  have  returned  to  the 
true  faith.  A  Tory  Lord  Advocate 
worthily  represents  the  ancient 
TJniveraoties  of  Glasgow  and  Aber- 
deen. The  great  industrial  county 
of  Lanark  has  obtained  a  Tory 
member;  and,  spite  of  its  Whig 
Duke,  Eoxburgh  has  gone  over  to 
the  enemy.  The  Liberals  of  the 
county  of  Peebles  and  Selkirk  did 
not  even  venture  to  contest  the  seat 
which  in  1868  Sir  Graham  Mon1>- 
gomery  won  by  a  neck.  The  Eadi- 
cals  retained  Caithness-shire  (where 
in  1868  they  had  a  majority  of  237) 
by  thirteen  votes,  and  the  Stewartry 
by  four.  Two  years  ago,  the  Tory 
candidate  for  Aberdeen  obtained  700 
votes ;  at  this  election,  nominated  in 
his  absence  at  a  moment's  notice, 
he  obtained  2700.* 


ioqiiaiiited  with  their  local  wants  and  habits  and  usages.  They  have  elected  men 
who  an  not  mer^y  ignorant  of  Scotland  and  Scottish  idiosyncrasies,  but  who  have 
promised  that  which  neither  Scotsman  nor  Englishman  can  ^rfqrm.  At  next  elec- 
tion the  ineritable  reaction  will  bear  bitter  fruit.  The  Radical  party  will  find  that 
they  were  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish,  when,  speculating  upon  a  tnimpeiy  agri- 
eoltonl  discontent,  they  determined  to  eject  such  a  man  as  'Stirling  of  Keir/  uid 
hroDffht  down  an  Englishman  to  discharge  the  un^pMsious  task  which  no  Scottish 
gentleman  woold  undertake." — *  Blackwood's  Magazme '  for  Jan.  1869. 


*  8eoU^  Changes^  1868-1874. 


OoBslttiieneT* 


IMS. 


Ko  Tory  Candidate 

Ajnhin  (Korth), 75 

Aynhirs  (South), 25 

BarwickBhiie, No  Tory  Candidate 


Ajr  Buivhs, 
■hire(N< 


Domfriesdiire, 

Gbifow  (8d  emit),     .        .        .        . 

OlaMow  and  Aberdeen  UnlTersities, . 

lOd-LoUdan/  •       . 

Ltaarkshira  (South), . 

PwthASre,         .       .        .       .        . 

Bezboigfaahlre,         .... 

StvUngtidro, 

Wigtown  Binglis,      .       .       .       • 


Badioia  Majority,       Toiy  Xijority, 

1874. 

14 

262 

No  oontest 

U 

188 

6681 

604 

186 

21 

494 

27 

44 

2 


SeaU 

gidned 

Tones. 


44 

7000 
67 
241 
221 
270 
140 
No  contest 
120 


Add  Counties  of  Bute,  Dumbarton,  Moray,  Haddington,  InTerness,  Wigtown,  and 
BeUdik,  held  in  1868, 


20 
1 


But  the  Tories  bave  lost  Moiay,  .... 

Bootob  seats  held  by  Tories  in  1874, ^^ 

In  1S60,  Mr  £.  S.  Qoidon*  Q.C.,  on  the  eleyation  of  Mr  Moncrieff  to  the  Bench,  was 
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So  much  for  the  Minority  Clause, 
and  the  Scotch  and  Irish  constitu- 
encies. The  English  election  re- 
turns must  be  submitted  to  a  more 
searching  examination;  and  with 
this  view  we  have  prepared  a  series 
of  tables,  mainly  referring  to  them,* 
which  we  think  will  interest  our 
readers,  and  enable  them  to  estimate 
the  magnitude  of  the  victory.  Mr 
Gladstone  says  that  isolated  contests, 
^  of  which  the  issue  is  in  a  great  de- 
gree dependent  on  close  discipline, 


and  finished  and  concentrated  or- 
ganisation," do  not  afford  any  con- 
clusive test  of  the  relative  strength 
of  parties;  so  we  put  the  '' bye- 
elections"  out  of  view  in  the  mean- 
time, and  take,  as  the  basis  of  our 
comparison,  the  election  returns  of 
December  1868  and  February  1874. 
Our  first  table  gives  the  population 
and  electoral  strength  of  the  differ- 
ent boroughs  which  have  changed 
sides  since  1868. 


In  B&roughs  of  marc  than  100,000  Inhabitants, 
The  Tories  have  won —  The  Radicals  have  waur^ 


Name. 

Population. 

Electors 

Marylebone, 

477,555 

82,180 

QUigoWf     . 

894,864 

49,966 

Tower  Hamlets, 

891,568 

31,560 

Manchester, 

888,848 

56,699 

Leeds, 

259,201 

41,407 

Chelsea, 

258,011 

16,825 

Dnhlin, 

254,293 

18,190 

Westminster, 

246,418 

18,840 

Southwark, 

207,835 

19,821 

Stoke-on-IYent,  . 

180,507 

18,195 

Greenwich, 

167,682 

14,921 

Newcastle,  . 

128,160 

12,500 

Belfast, 

121,602 

14,464 

Oldham,      . 

118,092 

15,688 

Portsmouth, 

112,958 

11,928 

Brighton,    . 

103,760 

9,626 

Name. 


Population.    ELectoni 


None. 


In  JBoroughs  of  between  60,000  and  100,000  InhabUants, 
The  Tories  have  won—  The  Radicals  have  toon— 


Nottingham, 
Norwich,     . 

.  86,608 

14,674 

Bolton,  •   .    • 

92,655 

11,801 

80,890 

12,838 

Blackburn, 

82,926 

9,059 

London,     • 

74,782 

22,716 

•               • 

- 

Plymouth,  . 

69,414 

4,671 

• 

•               • 

Peronpor^ . 

64,864 

8,306 

•               •               * 

«                • 

letamed  for  the  Universities  by  a  migoiity  of  504.  There  was  no  contest  at  tiie  gene- 
lal  election.  Dumfriesshire  was  regained  in  1869  by  a  m^ority  of  8^  Benfrewshire 
is  not  entered  in  the  table,  as  alUioofh  it  was  temporarily  occnpied  by  the  Tories, 
gallantly  led  by  Ck>l.  Campbell  at  a  "hje  "  election  in  1878,  it  was  again  lost  at  the 
general  election — Radical  migority,  88. 

*  The  calcnlatioxis  in  these  tables  haye  been  carefolly  made ;  bnt  it  is  possible  that, 
from  the  want  of  time  to  compare  and  correct,  some  errors  may  have  crept  in.  These 
cannot,  however,  affect  the  general  conclnsions.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  elections  where  each  party  has  only  one  candidate,  or  where  Uie  possession  of 
one  seat  only  is  dispated  ;  but  where  each  Pfirty  has  two  or  more  candidates  contend- 
ing for  two  or  more  seats,  some  amount  of  local  knowledge  is  required  to  insure  snh- 
stantial  accuracy.  In  the  latter  class  of  cases,  when  no  special  sources  of  informatioa 
are  available  to  us,  we  take  the  mean  avjBrage  number  of  votes  polled  by  tiie  candi- 
dates on  each  side,  which,  though  an  approximation  only,  may  oe  held  to  represent 
fairly  enough  the  i-elative  strength  of  the  rival  parties  in  tne  constituency. 
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In  Boroughs  qfbeifceen  80,000 
The  Tories  have  icon — 


Nimei 
Bath,    . 
l^ortiuuDptoDy 
Cheltenham, 
Exeter, 
Chatham, 
CricUade, 
Ipswich, 
wigas, 
Honmouth  Boroughs, 
Stale^bridge^ 
Camhridge,   • 
WaningtoD, 
AyrBoiqgha, 


and  60,000  InhabiianU, 

The  Hadkals  have  won — 


Fbpulatioii. 

53,714 
44,871 
44,519 
44,248 
44,185 
48,552 
48,186 
39,160 
38,656 
85,128 
34,099 
S3»053 
34,578 


Electors. 

5,189 
5,912 
8,583 
6,152 
4,970 
5,761 
4,786 
4,577 
8,797 
4,918 
4,021 
4,152 
8,327 


Name. 

Southampton, 
Stockport,  . 
Worcester,  . 
Coyentiy,    . 
Hartlepool, 


Population 

54^057 
58,001 
41,486 
41,350 
88,302 


Electors. 

6,093 
6,019 
5,592 
7,773 
3,746 


In  Boroughs  of  between  20,000 
The  TorUe  have  won — 


Wakefield, 

DoTer,    . 

Grareiend, 

Linoolii, 

Colchester, 

Caimarthen, 

Scarboro', 

Grimsby, 

Kidderndnster, 

Canterbury, 

Londonderry, 


28,079 
28,270 
27,451 
26,762 
26,361 
25,790 
24,244 
26,496 
20,808 
20,961 
20,498 


8,584 
8,448 
2,689 
4,088 
2,975 
3,529 
2,816 
4,712 
2,350 
3,156 
1,775 


and  30,000  Inhabitants^ 

Th€  BadicaXs  have  won — 

Shrewsbury,        .        23,800        8,766 
Pembroke  Boroughs,   22,140        8,212 


In  Boroughs  o/betioeen  10,000 
The  Tories  have  wovr^ 


and  20,000  Inhabitants^ 

The  Radicals  have  won — 


Hereford, 
Bedfoid, 
Christchurch, . 
Buiy  St  Edmunds, 
Winchester,    . 
Salisbury, 
Grantham, 
Berwick, 
Lewes,   , 
8t  Ires,  . 
Wigtown  Burghs, 

Tamworth, 


18,355 
16,849 
15,415 
14,928 
14,709 
13,848 
13,284 
18,231 
10,753 
10,043 
10,385 
10,999 
11,502 


2,298 
2,122 
1,534 
1,284 
1,611 
1,451 
2,023 
1,336 
1,882 
1,887 
871 
1,442 
1,652 


Boston, 
Falmouth,  . 
Stafford,      . 
Newry, 
Barnstaple, . 
Poole, 


18,289 
16,819 
15,946 
13,884 
11,790 
10,129 


2,581 
2,178 
3,151 
901 
1,636 
1,419 


In  Boroughs  of  under  10,000  Inhabitants, 
The  Tories  have  won —  The  Radicals  have  won- 


Frome,   . 

Windsor, 

Guildford, 

Hoisham, 

Buckingham, 

Haldott,  . 

Petersfield, 

Andorer, 

Knareaboro', 


9,752 
9,520 
9,801 
7,881 
7,545 
6,927 
6,108 
5,744 
5,206 


1,850 

1,751 

1,223 

800 

1,105 

1,609 

817 

640 

788 


Droitwich,  . 
Dungarvan, 
Bewdley,  . 
Bridgewater, 
Abinedon,  • 
Westouiy,  . 
Coleraiue,  . 
Dungannon, 


9,510 
8,614 
7,610 
7,808 
6,583 
6,895 
6,208 
3,886 


1,870 
817 

1,053 

1,385 
845 

1,102 
373 
257 


It  ihufl  appears  that  while  in 
boroughs  below  20,000  inhabitants 
the  Podical  nearly  equals  the  Tory 


gain,  on  the  other  hand,  in  boroughs 
of  between  20,000  apd  1*00,000  in- 
habitants, the  Badicals  have  only 
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won  9  seats  as  against  29  won  by 
tlie  Tories;  while  in  boroughs  of 
over  100,000  inhabitants  (where  the 
Tories  have  won  16  seats)  the  Eadi- 
cals  are  literally  nowhere.  These 
figures  require  no  comment  They 
bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the  im- 
pression which  the  Tories  have  made 
on  the  most  powerful,  most  populous, 
and  most  enlightened  borough  con- 
stituencies in  the  empire.  Among 
the  Eadical  gains,  the  small  and 
corrupt  Irish  boroughs,  where  50 
electors  vote  on  one  side  and  50  on 
the  other,  flourish  conspicuously. 
Had  it  not  been  for  tiiese  and 
similar  supporters,  the  Liberal  de- 
feat would  have  been  even  more 
crushing  than  it  was.  It  would 
rather  seem  that  the  small  boroughs 
haye  ceased  to  f uMl  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  retained  in  our 
Parliamentary  system,  and  may  now 
be  safely  dispensed  with.  Many 
distinguished  statesmen  have  sat 
for  pocket-boroughs,  and  in  this  way 
they  were  useful  if  not  ornamental 
They  no  longer,  however,  return 
men  of  mark.  Until  quite  lately, 
the  small  local  personages  never 
dreamt  of  going  into  Parliament ; 
but  the  general  increase  of  wealth 
among  all  classes  enables  the 
countary  solicitor  and  the  county 
banker  to  take  a  house  in  London 
during  the  season ;  and  it  is  found, 
as  a  rule,  that  a  pushing  man  of  this 


class  has  commonly  the  best  chance 
of  carrying  the  borough  in  which  he 
has  mstde  his  money,  and  to  which 
he  may  be  said  to  belong.  Party 
managers  are  hardly  to  be  blamed 
if  they  prefer  to  run  the  candidate 
most  likely  to  win  ;  but  it  becomes 
matter  for  consideration  whether  in 
these  circumstances'  the  Tory  party 
have  any  interest  in  maintaining 
an  anomaly  out  of  which  capital 
is  made  by  democratic  agitatois. 
There  appears  at  least  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  (if  at  some  future  time 
the  Eadicak  should  insist  upon 
a  redistribution  of  seats)  a  num- 
ber of  the  smaller  boroughs  should 
not  be  grouped  together,  and  the 
seats  thus  rendered  available  hand- 
ed over  to  the  counties  which 
are  still  most  inadequately  repre- 
sented. 

With  the  above  table  it  will  be 
instructive  to  compare  the  next, 
which  shows  the  gross  and  net  ad- 
vance in  voting  power  made  by  the 
Tories  in  a  considerable  number  of 
the  English  boroughs  which  they 
have  won.  It  gives  also,  in  each 
case,  the  Tory  majority  of  1874,  as 
compared  with  the  Radical  majority 
of  1868 ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that^ 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
great  majorities  which  the  Radicals 
obtained  in  1868  haye  uniformly 
been  replaced  by  eubgtantidl  Toiy 
nugorities. 


English  Bcr&ught  held  by  Badicals,  attadsed  by  ToneSf  gained  by  Tories. 


Name. 

Kidderminster,  . 

Wamngton, 

Wigan, 

Tamworth, 

Manchester, 

Stoke-npon-Trent, 

Oldham,     • 
Ifonmonth, 
^umariheo, 


Lancasrisb  AVDWxsrxBK. 


'Radical  Tory 
Kajority,         JUJoritf, 

18«.  ifei. 

450  111 

27  180 

295  600 

130  640 

See  Minority  Table. 

Kooontest—  q.^ 

two  Liberals.  *^" 

31  130 

No  contest.  633 

1,300  173 


I 


Tory 
Votei% 
I80d. 

821 
1,967 
1,897 

798 
15,486 


6,100 
594 


Tory 

Voters, 

1874. 

1,509 
2,381 
2,400 
r086 
19,984 

6^180 

8^520 
2,090 
1,644 


Tory 
IneresM. 

688 
424 
603 
288 
4^498 


2,420 
1,060 
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l^f AVtflA 

Radical 

ITory 

Tory 

Tory 

Tory 

BimMMWm 

Hajority, 

MiOoritj. 

Voters,  ' 

Votere, 

Increase. 

1868. 

1874. 

1868.  . 

1874. 

Newcastle, 

^(m 

670 

2,725 

6,479 

3,754 

Wakefield, 

45 

188 

1,512 

1,783 

271 

Lmcoln,    . 

No  contest. 

At  top. 

2,107 

Knareshoio*, 

15 

88 

347 

397 

50 

Cambridge, 

456 

53 

1,412 

1,809 

387 

Grantham, 

No  contest 

71  ..: 

965 

Scarboro'^ 

930 

180 

742 

1,103 

361 

Great  Gnmsby, 

211 

230 

1,337 

1,533 

196 

Berwick,  . 

800 

228 

507 

533 

26 

Norwich  (1871), 

1,300 

47 

3,389 

5^23 

2.434 

Notthampton,  . 

520 

880 

1,634 

2,690 

1,056 

Leeds, 

See  Minority 

Table. 

9,437 

14,000 

4,563 

Mid  akd  METBOPOUTAy. 

CSiatham,  • 

184 

669 

1,858 

2,132 

274 

Gdldford, 

21 

243 

515 

673 

158 

Greenwich, 

1,900 

200 

4,704    • 

5,880 

1,176 

Bedford.   . 
Cambridfl^, 
Buy  St  EdmiindB.    . 

480 

4 

769 

1,010 

231 

456 

50 

1,412 

1,800 

388 

110 

300 

593 

960 

367 

Colchester, 

192 

220 

1,250 

1,461 

211 

Windsor,  . 

8 

450 

795 

1,064 

269 

Maldon.    .        .        . 

153 

113     ; 

504   a 

1 
1 

Buckingham,     . 
Maiylebone, 

125 

197 

338 

589 

251 

4^022 

1,600 

5,591 

9,849 

4,258 

Canterbmy  (2d  seat), 

79 

500 

1,453  .^ 

1,488 

35 

Ipswich,    . 

1,511 

500 

2,044 

3,059 

1,015 

Gravesend, 

168 

213 

1,069     : 

1,355 

286 

Chelsea,    . 

3,222 

470 

4,056 

7.172 

3,116 

Tower  Hamlets  (2d  se 

at),          403 

1,300 

7,446 

7,228 

Soathwark, 

3,500 

1,200 

2,495    . 

5.716 

3,221 

London,    . 

See  Minority 

Table. 

6,100 

8.300 

2,200 

Westminster,     .    2d 

seat  uncontested. 

5,000 

7,648 

9,025 

1,377 

Lewes,     • 

14 

272 

587 

779 

192 

SOUTHmH. 

AndoTer,  . 

1% 

136 

307 

395 

88 

Bath.        .        .        . 

6 

2,024 

2,397 

873 

Plymonth,        • 

560 

300 

1,506 

2,020 

514 

flonbam,          • 

even. 

210 

380 

629 

149 

Petersfield, 

42 

11 

321 

370 

49 

Winchester,      .        , 

230 

250 

529 

949 

420 

Hereford, 

108 

76 

927 

978 

51 

Cheltenham,      . 

228 

279 

1,460 

Woodstoke,       . 

21 

165 

481 

569 

88 

£zeter. 

160 

260 

2,122 

2,523 

401 

Portsmoutb,      .    2d 

seat  uncontested. 

1,300    . 

5,306    . 

5,900 

594 

fialisbary. 

90 

76 

623 

835 

212 

Bevonport^ 

162 

200 

1,368 

1,504 

136 

Chiistchnrai,    . 

49 

371 

560 

978 

418 

Cricklade, 

600 

400 

2,009 

2,600 

591 

Dorer, 

69 

365 

1,387 

1,595 

208 

Shoteham, 

No  contest. 

1,600 

2,527 

S^C*.   : 

1,187* 
No  eontest. 

1,000 
319 

2,024 

4,200 
751 

2,176 

< 

*  Average  for  two  Tories ;  bnt  Asbbnry  was  only  64  behind  the  second  Liberal. 
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The  number  and  importance  of 
the  Beats  which  the  Tories  have 
toon  IB  not,  however,  the  measure 
of  their  success.  The  decrease  of 
Liberal  voters  in  those   constitu- 


one  or  two  of  the  Eastern  boroughs 
'the  Kadicals  have  won  by  increased 
majorities ;  but  everywhere  else  the 
large  majoriiies  of  1868  have  sen- 
sibly diminished, — growing  small 
encies  which  the  Eadicab  .  have  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less,  in  a 
contrived  to  retain  is  a  most  signi-  most  surprising  way. 
ficant    and  remarkable   fact      In  .1  . 

English  Boroughs  held  by  Radicals,  aUacked  hy  Tories,  retained  hy  Radicals. 

Radical  Radical  Radical 

Minority,  18«8.    Xijority.  187 


Name. 

Banbury, . 
Maccl^field, 
Reading,  . 

BlOT, 

Rochdale, 

Kewcastle-under-Lyme, 

Wednesboiy, 

Whitby,  . 

Newark,  . 

Leicester, 

Hull, 

Rochester, 

Hythe,     • 

Hackney, 

Finsbunr, 

Lambeth, 

Maidstone, 

Bristol,    . 

Tewkesbury, 

Hastings, 

Oxford,    . 

."Stroud,     . 

HeUton,  . 

Oardiff  Boroushs, 

Flint  Boroughs, 

£|enbigh  Boroughs, 


Electors. 

1,716 

4,839 

8,780 

5,518 

9,561 

2,849 

17,644 

1,998 

1,919 

14,897 

19,012 

2,551 

2,803 

87,980 

84,007 

35,831 

3,357 

21,816 

707 

2,828 

5,887 

5,757 

1,066 

5,718 

3,169 

2,946 


380 
340 
650 
580 

1,200 
840 

2,400 
880 
200 

4,500 

1,178 

700 

750 

11,000 

6,400 

7,600 
267 

2,100 
176 
550 

1,470 
750 
120 
446 
No  contest. 
874 


84 
32 

29 

,516 

500 

80 

1,700 

120 

88 

1,650 

794 

420 

287 

600 

1,900 

580 

77 

180 

27 

-250 

88 

21 

58 

9 

4 


296 

808 

.     621 

64 

700 

260 

"   700 

260 

112 

2,850 

884 

-     280 

513 

10,400 

4,500 

7,020 

190 

1,920 

149 

200 

1,887 

729 

67 

487 

844 


32,  29,  27,  21,  53,  9,  4,  30! 
iihese  are  the  majoritiea  which  the 
Eadicals  can  now  obtain  in  constit- 
uencies where,  five  years  ago,  they 
outnumbered  their  adversaries  by 
hundreds.  If  the  Tories  of  Maccles- 
field, and  EeadiDg,  and  Stroud,  and 
•Oxford,  and  Cardiff,  and  Flint,  had 
been  allowed  another  week  to  pre- 
pare, it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
Eadical  positions  in  these  boroughs 
would  have  been  rendered  unten- 
^able. 

The  above  tables  show  how  the 
Tories  have  succeeded  in  their  at- 
tack upon  positions  held  by  Eadi- 
<:als ;    the    corresponding    figures. 


80    . 

which  exhibit  the  measure  of  suc- 
cess which  attended  the  Badical 
attack,  may  be  very  briefly  dis- 
missed. Few  iinportant .  posifioDfl 
were  gained  by  them,  and  these 
only  by  inconsiderable  majorities. 
They  won  Durham  by  32  votes; 
Barnstaple  by  33;  Westbury  by  22; 
Falmouth  by  41 ;  ikhe  Pembroke 
boroughs  by  20 ;  tiie  second  seat  at 
Bolton  by  33 ;  and  the  second  seat 
at  Blackburn  by  15.  \  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Tory  majorities  at  Bu> 
kenhead,  Preston,  Salford,  Live^ 
pool,  and  other  great  industrial 
centres,  have  largely  increased.* 
What,   then, .in  so  far   as   the 


Toiy  nwyority.  1868. 
*  Birkenhead,       .        .        .        .      880 

Salford, 40 

Preston, 1000 

Liverpool,         ....    1000 


Tory  maioritT,  187i. 

2112 

200 

1600 

4000 


1874.] 
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boroughs  are  concerned,  is  the  gen- 
eral r^nlt  of  the  campaign  1 

It  may  be  said,  in  the  first  place, 
that  we  have  gained  important 
positionir  all  oyer  England.  If  we 
look  at  the  map  we  will  find  that 
in  each  county  seyeral  of  the  chief 
boroughs  are  in  our  possession,  and 
there  are  few  counties  in  which  we 
have  failed  to  secure  the  capital 
town.  Our  success  becomes  more 
conspicuous  as  we  approach  the 
vast  central  stations  of  industry  and 
commerce.  Of  the  steady  loyalty 
of  the  great  Lancashire  community 
it  is  ahnost  superfluous  to  speak. 
Out  of  the  thirty-three  members 
which  it  returns,  only  six  belong  to 
the  Liberal  party.  Manchester,  Old- 
ham, Warrington,  and  Wigan  now 
stand  side  hy  side  under  the  Tory 
banner  with  Salford,  Preston,  Bir- 
kenhead, and  LiyerpooL  The  fidel- 
ity of  this  yast  population  to  the 
constitutional  principles  which  they 
haye  esponsed  is  a  most  significant 
.  circumstance,  and  appears  to  show 
that  the  charge  of  political  fickle- 
ness cannot  fairly  be  maintained 
as  against  the  great  constituencies. 
Lancashire,'  at  least,  sticks  to  its 
creed  with  characteristic  tenacity, 
and  its  loyal  spirit  has  proyed  con- 
tagious. The  industrial  counties  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  with  the 
partial  exception  of  Yorkshire,  are 
all  yehemently  Tory.  In  the  metro- 
polis and  the  metropolitan  boroughs, 
again,  we  see  the  same  process  in  a  dif- 
ferent stage  of  growth.  The  Toryism 
of  Lancashire  is  of  old  standing; 
the  Toryism  of  the  capital  is  not 
much  older  than  Mr  Disraeli's  Be- 
form  Bill.  Since  the  first  Beform 
Bill,  London  has  been  exclusiyely, 
or  almost  exdusiyely,  a  Badical 
preserye.  The  election  of  1868, 
howeyer,  proyed  that  all  the  way 
from  Chelsea  to  Greenwich  a  strong 
Tory  element  preyailed.  'Theleayen 
has  now  leayened  the  lump.  In 
the  (Sty  itself,  in  Westminster, 
Marylebone,  and    Greenwich,  the 


Tories  haye  returned  their  candi- 
dates by  great  majorities.  They 
haye  gained  seats  in  Southwark, 
the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  Chelsea. 
Among  the  metropolitan  constit- 
uencies the  members  are  now  as 
nearly  as  possible  equally  diyided 
between  the  riyal  parties.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  metropolis  all  oyer 
England  is  necessarily  yery  power- 
ful ;  and  the  steady  and  ol^inate 
adyance  of  the  Tories  upon  the 
citadel  has  been  felt  along  the  whole 
line.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  with 
perfect  truth,  that  the  only  part  of 
England  in  which  Badicalism  con- 
tinues to  retain  any  distinct^  yitality 
is  Yorkshire.  In  Yorkshire  it  must 
be  admitted  that  we  haye  not  made 
as  much  progress  as  elsewhere.  At 
the  same  time,  we  hayano  belief  in 
hasty  conyersions :  it  is  perhaps  as 
well  that  the  cautious  and  sturdy 
Yorkshireman  should  stick  as  long 
as  he  can  to  hiseamestandlogical  but 
impracticable  conyictions ;  nor  after 
our  decisiye  yictories  at  Leeds, 
Newcastle,  Scarborough,  and  Wake- 
field, haye  we  any  good  reason  ta 
grumble.  The  Tories  of  Sheffield 
haye  returned  Mr  Boebuck,  and  the 
Tories  of  Bradford  haye  returned 
Mr  Forster.  Mr  Boebuck  is  a  com- 
pletely independent  politician,  and 
Mr  Forster  has  been  endowed  with 
rare  administratiye  capacity ;  but 
neither  would  haye  secured  his  seat 
had  the  Tories  held  aloof.  It  is  right 
that  such  men  should  be  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  we  think  that  our  friend& 
acted  wisely  in  bringing  the  one  for- 
ward, and  in  keeping  the  other  in. 

So  much  for  the  boroughs. 

We  must  own  that  we  looked 
forward  to  the  results  of  the  county 
elections  with  mingled  confidence 
and  apprehension.  The  majorities 
by  which  they  had  been  secured 
in  1868  were  so  decisiye  that  any 
serious  defection  appeared  to  be  out 
of  the  question.  Yet  it  was  just 
possible  that  the  magnificent  majori- 
ties of  that  year  might  be  due  not 
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to  the  extension  of  the  county 
franchise  (as  we  believed  —  Mr 
Disraeli's  county  franchise  being  in 
fact  the  supplement  of  the  Chandos 
clause  in  the  first  Eelbnn  Act),  but 
to  the  keen  clerical  agitation  which 
the  proposal  to  abolish  the  Irish 
Church  had  naturally  exdted.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  Tories 
have  lost  only  one  county  seat 
which  they  held  in  1868  (North 
Durham),  and  that  they  have  won 
twenty^four.  Most  of  the  Tory 
seats  were  uncontested,  and  nearly 
a  dozen  of  those  held  by  Liberals 
were  surrendered  without  a  blow. 
When  a  Tory  seat  was  attacked,  it 
was  generally  found  that  the  ma- 
jority of  74  was  as  great  as,  if  not 
greater  than,  the  majority  of  '68  \ 
and  the  seats  which  they  occupied . 
after  a  fight  were  gained  by  sweep- 
ing majorities.  It  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  the  Tories  are 
to  -  day  immensely  stronger  in 
the  counties  than  they  were  in 
1868, — the  great  victory  of  that 
year  having  been  tested,  consoli- 
dated, and  sustained.  They  have 
driven  the  Liberals  out  of  the  rich 
and  populous  metropolitan  coun- 
ties,— ^in  Middlesex  itself  by  a 
majority  of  two  to  one ;  the  whole  of 
Lincolnshire  has  been  surrendered ; 
they  have  penetrated  into  Wilts, 
and  Gloucester,  and  remote  Corn- 
wall; and  more  than  one  Welsh 
county  has  returned  to  its  allegiance. 
It  is  not  now  an  exaggeration  to  say 
(and  in  1868  we  used  the  words  ad- 
visedly) that,  apart  from  the  coun- 
ties to  which  the  Minority  provision 
applies,  "there  are  barely  a  score  of 
county  se^ts  on  which  the  Whigs 
can  reckon." 

What,  then,  is  the  general  politi- 
cal significance  of  the  facts  to  which 
we  have  called  attention  ?  If  it  be 
true,  as  we  have  striven  to  show, 
that  this  is  no  accidental  surprise, 
no  chance  advantage,  and  that  the 
election  of  1874  is  but  the  comple- 
ment  of  1868,  the  conclusion  is  irre- 


sistible,— the  Tory  party  is  shronger 
to-day  than  it  has  been  at  any  time 
since  (on  the  defeat  of  the  Coalition 
Uncords  the  dose  of  last  eeniury)  the 
constituencies  went  over  in  a  body  to 
the  younger  Pitt.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  look  back  with  regret  to  tbe  era 
of  1841.  In  that  year  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  obtained  a  majority  of  between 
eighty  and  ninety.  But  his  ma- 
jority, numerically  stronger,  was 
infinitely  weaker  in  moral  and  poli- 
tical weight  than  the  majority  which 
Mr  Disraeli  has  secured.  We  mean, 
in  short,  that  the  position  of  the 
party  in  its  relations  to  the  country 
is  isa  sounder  now  than  it  was  in 
1841.  The  industrial  activities  of 
the  north,  the  intellectual  interests 
of  the  metropolis,  the  great  Whig 
counties — ^a  tower  of  strength  in 
themselves  —  were  then  arrayed 
against  us.  l^ot  one  of  the  metro- 
politan boroughs  was  held  by  us — ^ve 
now  divide  the  representation.  We 
held  only  five  seats  in  Lancashire, 
— ^now  we  hold  twenty-six.  A  moi- 
ety of  the. great  English  counties 
belonged  by  a  kind  of  divine  pre- 
scriptive tiUe  to  the  Whigs, — the 
counties,  with  rare  and  inconsideia- 
ble  exceptions,  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Tories.  The  adhesion  of  these 
immense  interests  to  the  Tory  part^ 
is  at  length  an  accomplished  fact 
And  this  vast  advance  is  due  in  no 
small  measure,  we  are  bound  to  ac- 
knowledge, to  the  profound  convic- 
tion which  lies  at  the  root  of  Hr 
Disraeli's  political  career — fidth  in 
the  English  people,  and  in  the 
Monarchy  which  has  made  England 
what  it  is; — 

"  Broad-based  upon  her  people^a  wiU, 
And  compas8*d  by  the  inviolate  aea." 

"Anyhow,"  says  a  distingu- 
ished author,  in  a  letter  written 
during  last  December,  now  lying 
before  us,  "I  am  satisfied  to  fed 
that  the  great  Bevolutionary  ware 
has  spent  its  force,  and  that  the 
next  fifty  years  will  probably  he 
more  and  more  Conservative." 
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In  Jannsajf  when  we  addieesed 
our  leaden  on  the  Political  Aapect 
of  the  Year,  eveiything  seemed  to 
promise  a  traDquil  session  of  Parlia- 
ment There  had  been  some  ru- 
moms  of  dissolution  in  the  autumn, 
bat  these  had  died  away :  changes  in 
the  Ministty  carried  on  to  the  very 
end  of  last  year,  and  at  last  the  notice 
that  Padiament  was  to  assemble  and 
proceed  to  business  on  the  5th  Feb- 
raaiy,  kid  to  rest  all  expectations 
of  startling  moves  this  winter :  we 
WW  honourable  members  and  their 
constituents  alike  resting  beside 
their  arms  eigoying  the  truce.  But 
soon  we 

"  Saw  another  sights 
When  the  dram  beat  at  dead  of  night" 

It  was  well  for  us  ConseryatiTes  that 
we  slept  with  one  eye  open,  or  the 
heating  up  of  our  quarters  by  the 
enemy  might  liave  involved  a  seri- 
ous mischance.  As  it  happened, 
we  drove  back  the  crafty  foe  with, 
we  &ney,  considerable  loss.  Our 
sentinels  were  on  the  alert;  our 
forces  stood  to  their  arms  on  the 
first  alarm ;  and  the  stratagem  re- 
coiled on  the  head  of  him  who  in- 
vented it  Bat  the  enemy  proposed 
a  far  different  event  We  were  to 
be  caught  napping ;  before  we  could 
recover  from  our  confusion  all  the 
places  of  arms  were  to  be  carried ; 
rubbing  our  astonished  eyes,  we  were 
to  behold  our  adversary  estab- 
lished in  possession,  and  to  hear 
bim  singing — no,  we  beg  pardon, 
solemnly  reciting — ^*  Hey,  Johnnie 
Cope,  are  ye  waukin'  yet  I "  or  some 
SQch  insulting  song  of  triumph. 

It  has  yet  to  be  shown  how  a 
Minister,  without  violating  his  duty 
to  the  country,  can  thus  tamper 
with  our  electml  rights.  Already 
the  plea  has  been  advanced  (by  the 
late  Prime  Minister  himself,  if  we 
nmember  rightly)  that  the  time  of 


dissolving  Parliament  is  a  matter 
entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the 
Crown.  Few  would  desire  to  dis- 
pute this ;  but  we  may  surely  ad- 
vance another  assertion  equally  diffi- 
cult to  contradict— namely,  that  in 
the  calling  of  a  new  Parliament 
every  practicable  means  shall  be  re- 
sorted to  for  insuring  a  free  and 
deliberate  expression  of  the  will  of 
the  country.  The  prerogative,  then, 
if  unrestricted  as  to  time,  must 
nevertheless  be  exercised  with  due 
regard  to  the  electors'  convenience, 
and  to  the  finee  and  full  exercise  of 
the  fi»nchise.  How  does  such  a 
proceeding  as  we  witnessed  in  Jan- 
uary answer  to  this  last  require- 
ment ?  The  people  lulled  by  a  no- 
tification that  Parliament  would 
meet  in  February  as  usual;  no  word 
of  warning  spoken  as  tho  time  ad- 
vanced; then,  when  the  Houses  were 
within  a  fortoight  of  reassembling, 
a  sadden  announcement  of  dissolu- 
tion, and  a  demand  for  the  almost 
immediate  return  of  a  new  House 
of  Commons !  If  we  admit  that 
such  a  proceeding  is  constitutional, 
we  must  at  the  same  time  admit 
that  the  prerogative  may  to  some 
extent  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
packing  the  Lower  House!  Mr 
Gladstone's  disposition  to  strain  the 
prerogative  to  the  utmost  for  his  own 
purposes,  and  to  misread  laws  and 
ordmances,  is  now  so  weU  known, 
that  an  inquiry  into  the  legality  of 
his  late  manoeuvre  will  certainly  be 
demanded  by  the  people. 

Putting  aside  the  question  whe- 
ther his  action  was  constitutional 
or  otherwise,  we  turn  to  face  the 
other  question — ^iar  less  important^ 
but  for  the  moment  more  powerfully 
exercising  men's  minds — ^why  the 
Minister  was  moved  to  call  a  new 
Parliament  at  all  in  January.  The 
country  has  been  puzzling  over  this 
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as  if  it  had  been  a  Christmas  connn-  has  been  soggested  that  the  (per- 
dmiiL     Possiblj  an  answer  may  hasg%  unkwfiil)  retention  of  his  seat 
nerer  he  giren  \j  those  who  alone  for  Greenwich,  after  he  had  accepted 
can  know ;  and  this  mysteiy  may  a  second  office,  and  his  misenble 
remain  for  erer,  like  the  Man  in  Bhusk  War,  were  things  the  denim- 
the  Iron  Mask,  or  the  identity  of  ciation  of  whic^  before  PaxUament 
Jnnins,  impenetrable.    But  where  he  was  not  able  to  abide;  and  so  he 
people  cannot  absolutely  know,  they  dissolred  in  mder  that  tiie  one  dif- 
will  be  prompt  to  goess ;  and  they  ficolty  mi^t  disappear,  and  thii 
hare  not  been  slow  in  divining  mo-  there  might  be  time  for  opinion  to 
tives  of  many  diffeient  complexiona  settle  down  regarding   the  other. 
for  the  emtp  dtkaij  as  it  has  been  Bat  to  this  we  object  thafcy  injadi- 
called.    The  supposition  most  easily  cions  as  we  think  the  retention  of 
pat  together  is,  that  the  continoed  his  seat  to  have  been,  whether  in 
readjostment  of  the  Cabinet^  and  law  he  may  have  been  wrong  or 
the  notice  of  the  assembling  of  Par-  right,  he  knew  as  well  in  Novem* 
liament,  were  simply  expedients  for  b^  as  he  did  in  Jannary  what  n^ght 
patting  the  electors  off  tiieir  guard;  be  said  about  it ;  also,  that  he  could 
that  the  dissolution  (long  before  de-  haye  foreseen  at  an  earlier  date  how 
termined  on  as  part  of  the  plot)  was  he  was  likely  to  be  attacked  about 
then  "sprung,''  as  the  diuly  press  the  war.    If,  therefore,  these  had 
had  it,  in  the  hope  that  much  profit  been  his  reasons,  they  would  hare 
would  accrue  to  the  then  Gorem-  operated  earlier.    Our  belief  is,  that 
ment  from  thus  confounding  and  the  resolution  to  pnt  an  end  to  the 
hunying  the  constituencies.     This  Parliament  came  nearly  as  suddeol j 
solution  supposes  all  the  difficulties  to  the  Premier  as  it  did  to  the  coon- 
of  the  Cabinet^  as  exhibited  in  the  try.   He  may  have  before  thought  of 
shuffling  of  the  cards  and  the  new  it  as  a  dernier  ressort;  but  we  fin^y 
appointments,  to  haye  been  simu-  believe  that  he  had  not  decided  od 
lated,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  it  many  hours  when  he  startled  nfi 
other,  we  are  inclined  to  reject  it ;  all  with  the  announcement  of  it- 
for  we  believe  the  difficulties  to  Since  last  May  there  have  been  ont« 
have  been  real  and  most  embairas-  ward  and  visible  signs  in  plentf 
sing.    We  will  add,  too,  that,  al-  that  all  was  not  going  on  serenely 
though  we  hold  no  very  high  opin-  within  the  four  walls  of  the  Conn- 
ion  of  Mr  Gladstone,  and  although  cil-chamber  in  Downing  Street 

we  have,  as  has  been  shown,  some-  **»   xt.  j.    -u         •^     .ji^^^irMiiniiu 

,,.  •     X  1--      •     x-u'  M.  "In  that  wild  council  words  waxeaw»nu 

thmg  against  him  m  this  very  mat-  ^^^  Btrange." 

ter  of  the  dissolution,  we  have  no  .« 

tight,  without  strong  evidence,  to  Mr   Gladstone  was  no  longer  au 

suppose  him  guilty  of  having  for  in  all  there.     Since  the  rejection  ot 

months  acted  falsely  to  both  sides,  the  Gagging  Bill,  it  may  be  p^ 

that  he  might  at  last  steal  a  march  sumed,  other  doctors  thought  prop^ 

upon  the  people.    That  such  an  im-  to  propound  methods  of  secimDg 

putation  could  find  voice  is  a  proof  the    general  prosperity;   and  tne 

of  the  extent  to  which  the  right  doctors,  we  are  afraid,  differed,  and* 

honourable  gentieman  has  fallen  in  as  those  learned  men  sometiines  do, 

public  estimation.    Five  years  ago  expressed  their  differences  ia  ^^^ 

he  was  credited  with  excellences  cible.  terms.     Well,  some  ^^^ 

which  he  never  possessed,  nor  came  malcontents  were    shifted   ado^i 

within  many  degrees  of ;  now  he  is  some  were  dismissed;  and  at  leng^' 

accused  of  misdeeds  of  which  pro-  by  way  of  firing  the  greatest  g^j 

bably  he  is  incapable.    J^gain,  it  Mr  Bright  was  summoned  from  1^ 
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^rm-chair  to  the  rescue.     '*  We  will  with  all  this,  we  firxnly  believe  that 

have  away  thy  cold ;  thou  shalt  go  Mr  Gladstone  still  intended  to  meet 

to  the  wars  in  a  gown/'  was  all  the  the  old  Parliament  on  the  5th  of 

concession  to  his  infirmities  that  February,  and  that  he  had  conned 

the  right  honourable  tribune  could  his  budget  accordingly.    Something 

procure,  as  he  left  his  chamber,  or  other,  however,  seems  to  have 

But  even  he,  in  his  retreat^  had  occurred  about  the  23d  of  January 

amelled  the  smell  of  disunion ;  and  which  changed   all  this  —  which 

before  ever  he  met  his  colleagues,  showed  him  that  there  were  pre- 

he  commenced  a  little  independent  sumptuous  spirits  powerful  enough 

rhetoric  in  Birmingham,  and  en-  to  insist  on  helping  to  cut  out  the 

deavoured  to  make  capital  for  him-  work  of  the  session.    The  Queen's 

self.      His    temper    has    suffered  speech  may  have  been  the  oompo- 

severely  through  his  illness,  if  we  sition  over  which  they  quarrelled, 

may  judge  from  the  outbreaks  that  Then,  probably,   it  was,  that  the 

have  come  before  the  public.    The  captain,  seeing  that  he  could  no 

style  in  which  he  descended  upon  longer  command  the  ship  in  the  old 

that  unlucky  parson  in  Cheshire,  fashion,  wildly  resolved  to  scuttle 

and  afterwiffds  upon  Sir  Charles  her,   and  risk  the  sinking  of  all 

Adderley,    was    absolutely    rabid,  hands  together.     This  hypothesis, 

With  Mr  Bright  thus  graciously  be  it  remarked,  imputes  no  deliber- 

disposed,  and  Mr  Lowe,  and  !NDr  ate  deception,  nor  fixed  intention  of 

Gladstone,   all  ranged  round    the  any  kind;  only  an  impetuous  ac- 

sanse  board,  one  may  imagine  the  tion  by  no  means  inconsistent  with 

sweet  counsel  they  would  take  to-  what  we  know  of  the  right  honour- 

gether.      Mr  Gladstone  does   not  able  gentleman's  character.     It  may 

bear  the  contradictions  of   either  be  that  he  thought  the  people,  when 

saints  or  sinners  with  equanimity ;  it  came  to  this,  would  throw  him  a 

and  BO  it  may  have  been  that  dark  rope,  and  give  to  him  personally  an 

thoughts  arose  in  his  mind,  and  assurance  of  their  support,  which 

have  been  coming  and  going  any  would  enable  him  to  re-establish  a 

time  since  the  Kovember  fogs  set  in.  dictatorship;  and  more   especially 

The  divisions  in  the  Cabinet  only  might  this  be  the  result  if  the  dis- 

reflected  the  divisions  out  of  doors,  solution  should  be  sudden  and  the 

Of  the  majority  returned  in  1868  election  hurried.   If  the  trick  should 

there  still  remained  between  sixty  succeed,  well :  if  not,  it  was  but  pre- 

and  seventy  voices ;  but  these  were  cipitating  his  fall,  going  by  the  run 

foigetting  their  mission  to  *'  vote  for  instead  of  going  inch  by  inch ;  he 

^Ir  Gladstone,"  and  gathering  into  was  at  any  rate  executing  summary 

disaffected   knots  under   sectional  justice  on  persons  who  had  been 

leaders.   Belations  with  the  Vatican  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  offence 

were  very  unsatisfactory :  the  old  of  lifting  up  their  heels  against  him. 

pact  was  broken ;  and  it  was  ques-  Should  this  be  as  we  suppose,  there 

tionable  whether  the  proud  leader  will  soon  be  evidence  in  support  of 

on  the  one  side  would  have  accepted,  the  idea.     Mr  Gladstone  has  not 

or  on  the  other  side  would  have  hitherto  forgiven  political  confeder- 

granted,  a  Ckmcordat    While  these  ates  with  whom  he  has  broken ;  and 

troubles  and  dissensions  were  para-  we  may  discover  in  many  ways  that 

lysmg  action,  the  Conservatives,  on  some  bitter  feuds  have  begun.    But 

tbeir  part,  were  going  in  and  win-  to  return  to  the  dissolution.    Mr 

Aing  whenever  there  was  a  chance  Gladstone  did  not  intend  to  extin- 

of  appealing  to  the  people.    Yet,  guish  himself  if  any  arts  could  save 
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him ;  so,  besides  making  a  niglit  at-  Mr  Gladstone  is  eminently  fitted 
tack,  he  brought  out  some  shreds  of  for  a  party  leader!    We  can  point 
hisunpublish^  budget  by  wayof  cry.  to  yet  another  blunder  in  Mr  GLad- 
We  were  allowed  to  see  one  or  two  stone's  manifesto.      After  making^ 
items,  which,   exhibited  by  them-  his  night  attack,  offering  his  bribe, 
selves,  were  expected  to  look  capti-  and  using  every  art  to  beguile  the 
rating.    It  is  now  admitted  on  all  electors  of  their  votes,  he  had  the 
sides  that  the  offer  to  abolish  the  indiscretion  to  write :    "  These,  I 
income-tax  and  to  readjust  other  admit,    are    general    declarations, 
taxes  was  a  blunder  and  something  Their  whole  value  depends  upon 
worse.    It  was  a  blunder  in  itself,  as  their  future  and  practical  develop- 
not  effectual  to  the  attainment  of  ment.      On    this    subject    I    will 
the  object  proposed ;  and  it  was  an  frankly  allow  that  the  question  is 
unfuthful  use  of  his  opportunities  for  the  moment  one  of  confidence.'^ 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  Why,  what  insanity  was  thig  i    It 
flash  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  a  was  recalling  the  people  to  an  exer- 
lure  of  this  kind  as  an  election  bribe,  cise  of  common-sense  after  having 
If  the  Minister  and  the  people  may  taken  so  much  pains  to  lead  them 
settle  the  budget    between   them,  to  folly.     It  was  stining  up,  at  the 
what  need  is  there  for  the  vigilance  most  inopportune  of  moments,  the 
of  Parliament  to  control  our  finance?  memory  of  1868,  the  broken  pro* 
This,   although  allowance  may  be  mises,  the  abused  confidence, 
claimed  for  it  as  an  act  of  despera-        In  brief,  Mr  Gladstone  played 
tion,  is  nevertheless  highly  repre-  badly,  and  lost.     Ever    since  the 
hensible.      We  cannot  allow  that  beginning  of    1869   he  has   been 
such  important  matters  are  to  be  playing  badly,  and  losing.     He  had 
snatched  &om  the  control  of  Parlia-  then  a  majority  of  over  a  hundred 
ment  because  a  Minister  has  brought  votes  to  alienate.     He  has  alienated 
his  party  and  himself  to  the  verge  of  them  all,  and  has  now  got  into  a 
shipwreck.   If  there  be  one  function  minority — a  large  minority,  but  a 
which  more  than  another  appertains  large  minority  where  he  once  had  a 
exclusively  to  the  House  of  Com-  large  majority.     Are  Conservatives 
mons,  it  is  the  discussing  and  order-  dissatisfied    that  his    loss    is   not 
ing  of  our  burdens  and  expenditure,  greater?  let  them  be  comforted  on 
What  sort  of  public  servant,  then,  that  account     If,  by  a  sudden  and 
is  he  who,  to  serve  his  personal  overwhelming  outburst,  the  nation 
ends,  or  at  best  the  ends  of  his  had  swept  away  Mr  Gladstone  and 
party,  endeavours  to  iofluence  the  his  colleagues,  we  might,  with  rea- 
popular  mind  by  financial  schemes,  son,   have   anticipated  a  reaction, 
hatched  in  his  own  brain,  and  to  As  happened  to  the  eyes  of  the 
which  Parliament  has  not  had  op-  man  in  Thessaly,  another  outbuist 
portunityofgiving  even  the  slightest  might  have  swept  them  in  again, 
consideration  1    It  is  an  unfortunate  But  the  disintegration  of  their  party 
truth  that  Mr  Gladstone's  blunders  has  been  going  on  with  the  steady 
are  mostly  associated  with  encroach-  regularity  of  a  geological  process ; 
ments  upon  the  laws  or  upon  the  yea,  and  will  go  on.     Any  who  re- 
usages  of  the  Legislature.    As  he  spect  our  opinion  will  remember  that 
has  been  blundering  through  the  we  have  said  more  than  once,  that 
last  five  years,  it  was  only  natural,  'all  that  was  wanted  for  the  over- 
probably,  that  he  should  blunder  throw  of  Mr  Gladstone's  and  "Mi 
to  the  end.      But  how  do  these  Bright's    influence    was    that  the 
repeated  blunders  agree  with  the  country  should  have  time  to  he- 
=isertion  so  frequently  made,  that  come  acquainted  with  those  gentle- 
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men.     Well,  the  coontry  knows 
them  at  last  well  enough  to  leject 
them  from  heing  rulers ;  but  it  will 
know  them  better,  and  they  will 
sink  lower  anon.     They  will  sound 
the  yeiy  bass  string  of  humility  yet, 
we  predict.    And  that  our  predic- 
tions do  sometimes  come  to  pass,  is 
this  day  proved  by  what  we  said 
of  Mr  Gladstone  as  long  ago  as 
when  he  was  passing  the  Ballot 
Act.     ''If  Mr  Gladstone,"  we  said, 
''deludes  himself   with    the  idea 
that  secret  voting  will  at  all  pro- 
long his  tenure  of  power,  the  sooner 
he  dispels  it  the  better.     He  has 
marred  his  work  too  effectually  for 
it  to  be  of  the  least  consequence 
how  the  votes  of  the  people  may 
be  taken.     We  will  guarantee  him 
against  a  n^jority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  let  the    voting  be  by 
any  method  that  he  can  devise."  * 
And  while  we    are    on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  forecasts  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone's break-down,  let  us  say  that 
we   almost^    if  not    quite    alone, 
steadily  set  forth,  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  the  American  compli- 
cation,   how    Mr    Gladstone    was 
destroying  his  party  and  his  reputa- 
tion, and  how  his  incapacity  must 
lead  to   disgrace.      For  this    con- 
sistent expression  of  opinion  we  got 
plenty  of  ridicule  and  abuse;  but 
though  many  may  have  had  confi- 
dence in  us,  few  took  the  trouble  to 
express   that  confidence.     We  ap- 
peal now  to  the  candour  of  our 
countrymen,  and  ask  them  whether 
all  that  we  predicted  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone's decline  has  not    come   to 
pass,  and  whether  we  did  not  take 
that  right  honourable  gentleman's 
measure  correctly.     Our  estimates 
of  him  were  said  to  be  calumnious, 
actuated  by  political  hatred,   and 
we  know  not  what  beside ;  but  we 
did  not  falter  in  our  criticism,  and 
the  public  has  at  length  come  round 


to  our  opinion.     Of  course,  if  we 
persisted  when  people  condemned 
our  opinion  as    unjust,  we    have 
nothing  to  retract,  now  that  time 
has  amply  justified  our  appraise- 
ment.   We  have  taken,  we  hope,  a 
not  unimportant  part  in  exposing 
one  of  the  most  specious  delusions 
that  ever  were  practised  upon  a  peo- 
ple, and  our  reward  must  be  the  re- 
flection that  we  have  done  our  duty. 
Spite  of  Mr  Gladstone's  arts  and 
his  manoeuvres,  the  battle  has  gone 
against  him.    If  he  fancied  that  the 
people  would  strengthen  him  against 
his  rebellious  colleagues,  he  greatly 
deceived  himself.    They  woidd  not 
listen  to  his  promises,  nor  look  at 
the  bait  whidi  he  dangled  before 
them,  but  quietly  proceeded  to  vote 
into  office    the    party  which  has 
opposed  all  his  acts.     Have  the  five 
years  of  office  increased,  then,   or 
diminished,  the  value  which    the 
people    set    upon    Mr   Gladstone? 
Assuredly  they  have  diminished  it. 
The  elections,  as  Mr  Disraeli  truly 
remarked,  did  not  turn  upon  finance, 
but  upon  the  past  deeds  of  the 
Ministry;  and  we  venture  to  go  a 
step    further    than    this,    and    to 
say  that  the  elections  turned  upon 
the  character  of  the  Ministry,  once 
43xalted    almost    to    heaven,    now 
brought  down   to    a   considerably 
lower  level.   When  we  have  praised 
a  man  inordinately,  and  predicted 
great  things  of  him,  it  galls  us  sorely 
if  we  find  him  fall  far  short  of  our 
estimate  and  discredit  our  selection 
before  all  the  world.     Disappoint- 
ment, we  should  say,  is  the  senti- 
ment most  potent  in  bringing  about 
the  present  action  of  theelectors.  The 
idol  of  clay  is  being  pelted,  because 
it  pretended  to  be  an  idol  of  gold. 
Secondly,  the  history  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, dating  from  the  Lan- 
cashire stumpings,  and  the  promises 
then  made,  is  a  bitter  recollection 
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to    the   Britisli    people:    national  broken  up  as  it  is  this  day.    It 
humiliation,  increased  expenditure,  will  find  another  leader;    and  Mr 
Ireland  made  only  ten  times  sicker  Gladstone,  we  hope,  will  find  somo 
by  her  medicine,  a  deteriorated  army  line  in  which  he  can  really  distin- 
and  navy,  the  Legislature  over-rid-  guish  himself.  The  party,  no  doubt, 
den,  the  laws  tampered  with — ^these  will  strengthen  itsdf  again,  and  be 
are  iiy  uries  which  have  sunk  deep  once  more  formidable  in  politics;  but 
into  the   national    mind,    to    say  for  Mr  Gladstone,  as  a  politician, 
nothing  of  the  numerous  jobs,  the  the    knell,    we    &ncy,   has   rung, 
paltiy  economy,  and  the  insolence  Neither  in  the  public  interest  can 
of  office.     Thirdly,  the  uncertainty  a  wish  be  felt  that  this  should  be 
as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Ministers  otherwise.      Looking  to  his  ante- 
where  they  would  stop,  or  whether  cedents — ^remembering  how  he  has 
they  would  stop  anywhere,  has  lat-  worked  round  the  compass   from 
terly  worked  ruinously,  more  especi-  ultra-Tory    to    ultra-Eadical— he, 
ally  since  they  have  been  so  iU-ad-  prospering,    would    be    the   most 
vised  as  to  threaten  and  challenge  noxious  example  to  those  who  are 
different  interesta     The  answer  to  entering  into  active  life.    It  is  not 
the  uncalled-for  gibe  about  ''fat  desirable  that  the  young  should  see 
with  charities,  goiged  with  charities,  tergiversation,  and  a  constant  ad- 
bloated  with  charities,"  has  been  herence  to  the  winning  aide,  crowned 
the  return  of  three  Conservatives  with  glory  and  honour.     What  en- 
for  the  City  of  London !  couragement  could  there  be  for  con- 
Now  that  the  people  are  getting  stancy  or  fidelity,  if  the  highest  re- 
some  insight  into  the  capacity  of  wards  were  seen  to  be  obtainable  by 
the  lato  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  turning  one's  coat  ?    No ;   we  aie 
they  must  be    astounded  (as  we  persuaded  that  things  as  they  now 
were  astounded  long  ago)  at  the  are  are  best  for  Mr  Gladstone,  and 
rashness  on  the  one  part,  and  the  for  others  also.      During   the  last 
hardiness  on  the  other,  which  could  six  months  he  has  probably  become 
unite  the  liberal    sections  under  a  wiser  man  than  he  ever  was  be* 
such  leadership.     Putting  aside  the  fore ;  and  his  wisdom  will  perhaps 
few  who  enlisted  under  the    de-  bring  with  it  a  feeling  of  repulsion 
nominations    of   Old   Whigs    and  for  coarse  uneducated  Eadicals,  a 
Moderate  Liberals,  the   so-called  feeling  which  the  Badicals  will  not 
party  was  made  up  of  the  most  be  slow  to  reciprocate.    In  political 
wild   and    lawless    tribes    of   the  life  there  is  no  further  course  open 
political  world,   fierce,  sudden,  re-  to  him.     When,  having  quarrelled 
vengeful,  headstrong,  unreflecting,  with  almost  evejy  other  political 
To  gather  such  elements  into  one,  persuasion,  he  joined  that  which 
and  ^  gain    the    control   of   them,  was  led  by  Mr  Br^ht,  he  reached, 
required  practical  knowledge  and  as  we  told  him  in  time  past,  his 
practical  qualities    of  the  highest  widest  stretch  of  popularity :  after 
order ;  and  it  was  attempted  by  a  that  he  must  needs  decrease.*    It  is 
student  who  knew  the  world  only  to  be  hoped  that  henceforth  he  will 
through  books — a  clever  and  learned  devote  himself  to  some  quiet  pur- 
man,  if  you  will,  but  not  the  sort  suit  wherein  he  is  able  to  excel, 
of  person  to  win  the  obedience  of  and  by  following  which  he  may  yet 
nigged  natures.    It  was  a  necessity  command  the  respect  of  us  aH  We 
that  the  party,  so  led,  should  be  shall  be  excessively  glad  whenever 
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be  may  allow  us  to  drop  him  out  of 
our  political  articles,  and  to  do  liiiu 
honour  in  the  pages  which  we  de- 
Tote  to  scientific  and  literary  subjects. 

As  to  his  following,  or  what  he 
claimed  as  such,  we  hope  that  the 
Moderate  Liberals  (who  are  probably 
the  Old  Whigs  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
toiy)  will  find  that  they  have  more 
in  common  with  us  than  with  any 
section  of  the  broken  Eadical  party. 
The  Old  Whigs  do  not  desire  to  de- 
stroy the  Constitution  or  the  Church 
any  more  than  we  do ;  they  do  not 
advocate  godless  education ;  they 
haye  no  taste  for  wild  theories,  and 
not  much  for  confiscation.  There 
is  not  one  of  the  Eadical  sections 
with  which  they  would  not  find 
themselres  at  bitter  feud.  Already 
they  haye,  for  party's  sake,  allowed 
themselyes  to  be  dragged  much  far^ 
ther  than  they  approve  on  the  road 
to  levolution*  There  must  be  a 
halting-place  somewhere ;  and  now 
that  there  is  no  ^ua^'-Iiberal  Gov- 
ernment, allegiance  to  which  they 
must  not  refose  under  pain  of  being 
voted  perfidious,  the  occasion  seems 
suitable  for  ranldng  themselves  im- 
der  the  same  banners  as  those  who 
in  reality  most  nearly  coincide  with 
them  in  policy.  There  need  be  no 
difference  between  Moderate  Liber* 
als  and  the  supporters  of  Mr  Dis- 
laeli's  Government. 

We  own  ourselves  to  have  been 
suipiised  by  the  sudden  occurrence 
of  the  dissolution ;  but  as  to  the 
consequence  of  it — ^to  wit,  the  result 
of  the  election — no  one  will  expect 
OS  to  be  surprised.  We  are  in  the 
position  of  a  billiard-player  who 
bas  scored,  having  previously  named 
his  stroke.  Oftentimes,  and  from 
long  ago,  we  have  said  without 
hesitation  what  the  result  of  a  gen- 
eral election  would  be.  We  did 
not  desire  to  hasten  the  appeal  to 
the  country,  because  we  felt  that  it 
"vras  of  more  importance  that  the 
people  should  be  surfeited  with  the 
virtue  and  exploits  of  the  Liberal 


Ministry,  than  that  the  Conservatives 
should  at  once  accede  to  power. 
But  now  an  election  has  come  in 
the  necessary  course  of  things,  and 
the  day  of  the  Badicals  is  over. 
Every  man  in  the  land  can  once 
more  draw  his  breath  &eely.  The 
course  of  spoliation  has  suddenly 
been  arrested.  Sensational  legisla- 
tion, too,  has,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
come  to  an  end.  The  unquiet  sects 
that  have  for  years  been  brawling 
as  if  the  island  had  been  made  for 
them  alone,  will  subside  once  more 
into  silence,  and  relieve  us  of  the 
consciousness  of  their  existence. 
They  can  no  longer  hope  to  embar- 
rass Government,  or  to  propose 
their  terms  to  Ministers;  for  a  unit- 
ed party  of  order,  stronger  than  any 
of  them,  and  stronger  than  all  of 
them  put  together,  has  been  called 
by  the  voice  of  the  country  to  the 
conduct  of  afiairs.  Atheists,  anar- 
chists, Ultramontanes,  all  the  sort 
of  them,  will  now  be  without  the 
least  chfmce  of  being  able  to  inter- 
fere in  matters  of  State.  The  Es- 
tablished Church  of  England  will 
once  more  have  a  season  of  rest. 
Political  experiments  already  in 
progress  will  be  fully  proved  before 
new  schemes  are  set  in  motion. 
Education,  all  available  means  of 
it  being  folly  utilised,  will  become 
general.  These  advantages  we  shall 
receive  at  once.  But  there  is  a 
legacy  of  less  remediable  difiGlculties 
handed  over  to  the  new  Grovemment 
by  their  predecessors,  to  deal  with 
which  will  require  the  profoundest 
attention  of  the  wisest  heads  in  the 
Cabinet.  We  cannot  undo  in  a 
moment  the  mischief  that  a  Liberal 
Government  has  done  in  Ireland. 
The  spectre  of  Home  Eule  which 
they  raised,  but  could  not  lay,  re- 
mains still  to  perplex  and  obstruct. 
Our  foreign  policy  must  be  lifted 
out  of  the  mire  in  which  it  is  sunk. 
Our  colonies,  our  army,  our  navy 
must  be  looked  to,  and  made  once 
more  to  believe  in  the  equitable 
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feelings  and  tlie  favourable  regard 
of  the  State.  In  time  all  this  will 
be  done,  no  doubt ;  but  after  such 
serious  blundering,  cures  cannot  be 
effected  on  the  instant 

From  what  we  have  said  now, 
and  from  what  we  have  been  saying 
for  the  last  three  years,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  we  think  the  action  of 
the  electors  easy  to  be  accounted 
for.  Some  of  our  contemporaries, 
however,  not  caring  to  look  at  sim- 
ple and  evident  facts,  are  casting 
about  in  all  directions  and  discover- 
ing reasons,  until  reasons  are  as 
plentiful  as  blackberries.  Several 
have  gone  to  Athens  for  an  idea, 
and  affirmed  that  the  people  was 
tired  of  hearing  Aristides  ccdled  the 
Just  K,  aswesuppose,theymeanby 
Anstides  Mr  Gladstone's  Ministry, 
a  little  reflection  would  show  them 
that  the  lure  of  a  classical  illustra- 
tion has  led  them  some  way  towards 
an  absurdiiy.  We  don't  recollect 
that  the  Administration  in  question 
was  ever  called  '^  the  Just"  In  its 
early  days,  "the  Divine"  or  "the 
Immaculate  "  was  more  like  its  ap- 
pellation. But  those  days  have 
long  passed ;  and  for  the  last  year  or 
two,  if  we  recollect  aright,  "jobbers" 
or  "  deceivers  "  has  been  the  name 
bestowed,  not  by  Conservatives 
alone,  but  by  the  press  and  people 
generally.  So  that  any  voter  who 
may  have  been  nauseated  by  a  good 
name  given  to  the  Ministry  has  had 
plenty  of  time  to  recover  since  any 
such  imputation  was  levelled  at 
them.  Beer,  too,  is  exalted  to  the 
honour  of  being  the  prime  cause 
of  the  great  change  j  and  this,  we 
trust,  tiie  people  will  recollect 
when  it  may  be  found  conveni- 
ent to  woo  them  again,  and  bland- 
ishments about  "own  flesh  and 
blood,"  and  so  on,  may  be  slavered 
about  Men  who  have  been  thought 
capable  of  exercising  the  franchise 


in  the  interests  of  beer-sellers  and 
beer-consumers  alone,  may  have  cross 
answers  to  make  to  the  persons  who 
have  thus  maligned  ^em.  The 
beer  interest,  no  doubt,  has  been 
alarmed  like  every  other;  but  most 
of  us  have  been  too  deeply  frightened 
concerning  our  own  vocations  to 
have  had  much  sympathy  to  give  to 
beer,  even  if  it  had  been  our  nature 
to  set  our  hearts  in  that  direction. 
The  fact  is,  that  any  wild  explana- 
tion is  resorted  to,  any  admission  is 
more  tolerable,  than  saying  with  us, 
"Mr  Gladstonb's  Govebnmbkt  is 
A  Faelurb."  • 

Two  years,  we  undenStand,  is  the 
time  which  a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment is  to  last     It  will  require 
that  time  to  re-cement  the  Liberal 
elements,  effect  a  postponement  of 
particular   crotchets  and  csnss  for 
the  good  of  the  party  generally,  and 
decide  upon  some  great  sensations 
with  which  to  return  to  power.  Such 
expectation  might  be  reasonable  if 
Liberals    had    been    driven    ftom 
office  by  some  untoward  accident^ 
their  policy  being  undeveloped  and 
their  measures  half  executed.     But 
they  have  had  five  years  of  office 
with  carte  blanche  ;  they  have  frdrly 
worked  out  their  mine ;  the  resolte 
are  before  us — ^he  that  runs  may 
read  them;  and  the  people  have 
pronounced  them  very  had.    Their 
labotirs  have  not  been  arrested  by 
the  machinations  of  their  enemies; 
they  have  come  to  a  standstill,  be- 
cause, with  a  large  majority,  they 
literally  knew  not  how  to  move, 
but  were  driven  to  appeal  to  the 
people ;  the  people  have  not  thought 
them  worth  helping,  and  there  they 
wither.    But  it  is  a  hardy  prophecy 
to  say  that  these  dead  bones  will  live 
again  in  two  years.     Some  of  them 
will  live  again,  no  doubt;  but  they 
are    like    to    get  consumedly  dry 
first 


♦  Vide  '  Blackwood's  Magazine '  for  February  1871— Art ,  "  New  Year's  Musma," 
last  words  of  section  "Dead  Sea  Fruit'*  See  also  our  political  articles  for  the  last 
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If  the  Eadicalfl  have  suffered 
soyeielj  as  a  party,  their  leading  men 
have  suffered  but  little  eclipse  by  the 
<lissolution.  Mr  Gladstone  was  award- 
ed a  second  place  at  Greenwich; 
^Ir  Goschen  just  escaped  rejection  in 
the  City,  but  did  escape ;  and  most 
of  the  Gladstone  Ministry  whom 
one  expected  to  see  again,  have,  we 
think,  secured  seats  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1874.  Polite,  considerate 
Ayrton,  though,  has  dropped  through 
somehow;  and  Mr  Headlam  sits 
not.  IkLr  Chichester  Fortescue  is, 
perhaps,  their  most  serious  loss. 
It  is  a  perverse  and  untoward  fate 
'which  makes  him  the  scapegoat  for 
the  sins  of  the  Administration.  As 
little  has  been  said  against  him  as 
against  any  of  the  Government,  and 
there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  his  tendencies  were  very 
destructive.  Like  the  stork  whose 
neck  the  fanner  wrung  because  he 
found  him  among  some  plundering 
cranes,  Mr  Fortescue  has  smarted 
for  keeping  bad  company.  His 
peerage  may  be  a  mark  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone's approbation  and  gratitude, 
hut  it  does  not  do  away  with  the 
disapprobation  of  his  constituents. 
Outside  the  Ministry,  two  or  three 
have  failed  whose  seats  we  shall  re- 
gret to  see  vacant.  Prominent  among 
these  are  Mr  Fawcett  and  Mr  Bou- 
verie.  If  these  two  could  have  been 
saved,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and 
Mr  Trevelyan  got  rid  o^  the  new 
House  would  have  been  vastly  im- 
proved by  the  change.  But  we  can- 
not*have  everything'of  the  best,  and 
can  only  be  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  House  as  the  people  have  given 
it  to  us.  We  rejoice  that  Mr 
Forster's  firm  and  outspoken  opin- 
ions (so  different  in  that  respect 
from  the  opinions  of  any  of  his 
.colleagues)  have  been  rewarded  by 
his  being  triumphantly  returned  to 
Parliament  It  may  come  to  light 
yet  that  he  alone  has  stood  in  the 
gap,  and  kept  alive  the  cause  of  re- 
ligious education  until  it  grew  strong 


again  and  could  maintain  itself.  A 
service  like  this.  God-fearing'  Eng- 
lishmen ought  never  to  forget. 
Nobody  will  mourn  much,  we  pre- 
sume, over  Mr  White,  Mr  Jacob 
Bright,  and  the  rest  of  the  small  fry 
who  are  relegated  to  private  life. 
On  our  side,  we  have  lost  the  ser- 
vices— perhaps  only  for  a  time — of 
Sir  John  Pakington, — a  weighty 
loss.  With  this  exception,  all  our 
mighty  men  of  valour,  we  think, 
resume  their  places.  Mr  W.  H. 
Smith,  the  first  Conservative  to 
break  the  spell  of  Kadical  ascen- 
dancy  in  the  metropolitan  con- 
stituencies,  has  already  made  his 
mark,  and  will,  we  trust,  still 
further  signalise  himself  under  a 
Conservative  Administration.  It 
has  been  a  curious  election  in  many 
ways,  the  humours  of  the  ballot 
having  been  exhibited  very  freely. 
In  a  migority  of  cases,  the  general 
election  has  reversed  the  decisions 
come  to  at  the  accidental  elections 
in  the  autumn.  Stroud,  Newcastle, 
Hull,  Benfrewshire,  furnish  notable 
examples  of  this.  We  do  not,  on 
the  whole,  get  such  a  numerous 
majority  as  was  given  to  the  other 
side  in  1868,  and  has  since  been  bro- 
ken up  by  Mr  Gladstone,  but  '^  'tis 
enough;  'twill  serve."  And  we  mark 
with  much  satisfaction  the  Conser- 
vative gains  north  of  the  Tweedi 
The  return  of  Sir  W.  Stirling  Max- 
well for  Perth^ire  is  an  immense 
advantage ;  and  our  triumphs  in 
Mid  -  Lothian,  Ayrshire,  Lanark- 
shire, &c,  are  both  good  in  them- 
selves and  signs  of  improved 
opinion.  May  we  have  little  cause 
in  future  to 


"  Moralise  on  the  decay 
Of  Scottish  strength  in  modem  day. 


If 


Ireland  seems  to  have  been  play- 
ing a  little  game  of  her  own — ^nei- 
ther Conservative  nor  Liberal — in 
this  election.  It  is  not  likely  to  be 
attended  with  very  great  success. 
She  might  have  left  us  Mr  Bemal 
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Osborne,  who  was  "  in  excellent        Another  sign  of  curious  omen  is 
fooling "  at  the  end  of  last  session,  that  the  aforesaid  John  has  shown 
We  "could  have  better  spared  a  himself  as  indifferent  to  Mr  Bright'? 
better  man."  return  to  office  and  to  the  benefits 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  on  the  derivable    therefrom    as    he    has 
occasion  of  this  election  John  Bull  been    to    the    marvellous    design 
nobly  resiBted  a  bait  by  which,  at  for   making  five  millions  do  the 
most  times,  in  spite  of  warnings  and  work  of  ten.    Mr  Bright's  name 
of  the  perception  of  the  point  of  the  is  no  longer  a  tower  of  strength, 
hook,  he  is  easily  taken.    The  offer  His  return    to  office,    broken   in 
of  a  perfectly  charming  budget  could  health,  and  unfit  for  hard  work, 
not  captivate  him  ;  nay,  though  he  has  not  had  the  slightest  effect  in 
was  assured  by  his  daily  monitor  postponing  the  catastrophe  of  the 
that  such  an  offer  from  the  first  Cabinet^  and  it  cannot  but  have  had 
financier  living  was  almost  too  good  a  bad  effect  upon  his  own  reputa- 
luck  for  any  community,  and  ought  tion.  Howterriblythese  five  months, 
to    be    jumped    at    incontinenUy,  added    to    his    official    life,    have 
John  didn't  see  it  at  all;  and  we  damaged  all  the  attributes  which 
question  whether  he  quite  agrees  in  used  deservedly  to  make  him  re- 
iJiat  opinion  about  the  great  finan-  spected  and  admired  as  a  sturdy 
cier,  or  whether  he  would  be  right  'RnglialnnftTi — ^his  dogged  conformity 
if  he  did  agree.     Mr  Gladstone  has  to  his  principles,  his  immutability  of 
managed  to  acquire  something  of  a  purpose,  his  outspoken,  candid  corn- 
reputation  for  getting  up  his  figures  munications  I      No  sooner  had  be 
well  and  mast^ing  details ;  but  he  got  over  his  re-election  at  Birming- 
has  done  this  chiefly  by  confusing  ham,  than  prying  people  began  to 
andfrighteningeveiybody,  so  that  his  canvass  some  of  his  assertions  there, 
statements  and  calculations  remained  which  were  found  to  be  just  a  trifle 
often  unchallenged.    But  where  his  at  variance  with  facts.  Then,  again, 
figures  have  been  faced  they  have  he  has  shown  us  that  he  can  tolerate 
not  proved  so  accurate.     Bemem-  a  war  when  entered  into  by  his  own 
ber  how  his  facts  and  digits,  with  party ;  also,  that  his  black  brotheis 
which  he  attempted  to  pass  the  are  sacred  in  his  eyes  only  when 
Gragging  Bill,  looked  when  taken  to  Tories  attempt  to  meddle  with  them, 
pieces  by  Professor   Fawcett,  Dr  A  few  thousand  of  them  killed  ofiT 
Play&ir,  Mr  Lewis,  Mr  Johnston,  under  a  Badical  warrant  are  of  no 
and  others.     They  were  proved  to  account    whatever.        Mr    Bright 
be  incorrect  and  slovenly.    We  do  proved,  too,  that,  spite  of  his  writ- 
not  in  the  least  believe  in  the  great  ten  assertion  to  the  contrary,  he 
financial  genius ;  but,  even  if  that  could   give   his   countenance  to  a 
were  proved,  we  have  had  no  benefit  Ministi^  indulging  habitually  in  an 
from  it  of  kte  years.    The  match-  expenditure  of  over  seventy  nullions. 
tax,  the  five-quartered  financial  year,  These  backslidings,  we  may  rely  on 
and  the  estimates  in  excess  of  what  it,  are  jealously  noted  by  the  people. 
the  country  required,  may  be  said  Are  the  seductions  of  office  so  iire- 
to  be  Mr  Lowe's  blunders ;  but,  if  sistible  that  even  the  virtue  of  Hr- 
they  were  so,  they  were  supported  Bright  is  not  proof  against  them? 
by  the  greatest  living  financier.    In  Or  is  it  contact  with  Mr  Gladstone 
finance,  as  in  everything  else,  we  that  has  taught  Mr  Bright  to  twist 
shall,  now  that  his    prestige  has  and  shuffle  ?    Alack,  alack !  '<  Eril 
gone,  have  Mr  Gladstone's  superi-  communications  corrupt  good  man- 
ority  a  little  more  impartially  t^ted  ners.''   Could  Mr  Gladstone  and  Mr 
than  has  been  usual  hitherto.  Bright  but  have  left  behind  them 
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unblenuBhed  political  reputations,  it 
had  been  some  consolation  to  them 
in  their  fall,  and  a  sweet  reflection  to 
the  attached  friends — even  to  the 
Mend  with  the  largest  circulation  in 
the  world — ^whom  they  now  leave 
comfortless.  For  we  do  not  for  a 
moment  mean  to  say  but  that  there 
are  many  who  will  drop  tears  oyer 
evenMr  Gladstone's  and  Mr  Blight's 
crael  and  unlocked  for  flsite : — 

"  Ah,   sorely  nothing   dies  but  some- 
thins  mourns. 
When  IJero  perished  by  the  justest 
doom 
That  ever  the  destroyer  yet  destroyed, 

Amid  the  roar  of  nberated  Rome, 
Of  nations  freed,  and  a  world  oveijoyed. 
Some  hand  unseen  strewed  flowers  upon 
his  tomb."  ♦ 

Also,  it  may  be  remembered,  when 
the  interesting  Mr  Quilp  deceased, 
the  boy  who  stood  on  his  head  wept 
for  him. 

As  the  admirers  of  the  Liberal 
AdminiBtration  cannot  console  them- 
selves with  the  thought  tliat  their 
£»vomite8^  reputations  are  quite  as 
good  as  they  were,  we  find  them 
vehemently  protesting  that  at  any 
late  the  people  are  not  acting  as 
they  are  out  of  any  good  wiU  to 
the  ConsenratiYes ;  this  is  not 
true.  But,  if  it  were  true,  what  a 
testimony  it  is— what  utter  fail- 
ure it  indicates  !  The  nation  turns 
from  the  Oladstone  Government 
with  its  brilliant  programme  and 
promises  of  reduced  taxation,  and 
prefers  a  GoTomment  of  men  to 
whom  it  Ib  indifferent,  and  who 
have  no  programme !  They  who 
demonstrate  this  theorem  proye  a 
little  too  much  for  their  own  pur- 
pose. They  are  right,  nevertheless, 
to  the  extent  that  the  Liberal  Gov- 
ernment certainly  wrought  out  its 
own  condemnation.  It  had  every 
Advantage  and  every  opportunity 
afforded  it ;  yet  it  failed  and  fell— 
failed  so  utterly  that,  by  the  show- 
ing of  its  own  Mends,  the  electors, 


in  order  to  get  rid  of  it,  turn  to  a 
party  with  whom  they  have  not 
much  sympathy,  and  place  at  it9 
disposal  unrestrictedly  the  five  mil- 
lions  which  they  will  not  intrust  to* 
Mr  Gladstone  with  all  his  fine  pro- 
mises. Neither  can  it  be  urged 
that  the  choice  which  has  been 
made  is  not  free  and  uninfluenced ; 
for  has  it  not  been  arrived  at  by 
secret  voting,  the  method  which 
the  disappointed  party  took  so  much 
pains  to  introducel  And  this  brings 
us  to  the  consideration  of  a  matter 
which  is  certainly  not  an  evidence  of 
sagacity  in  the  outgoing  Government. 
It  used  to  be  an  article  of  the 
Radical  creed — ^we  say  used  to  he, 
since  probably  there  is  by  this  time 
a  £EU3t-spreading  heresy  on  the  point 
— ^that  if  only  the  electors  could 
give  their  suffrages  in  strict  secrecy, 
the  elections  must,  as  a  general  rule, 
be  favourable  to  the  Liberal  side. 
Tory  gold,  Tory  intimidation,  em- 
ployers' and  other  unwholesome  in- 
fluences (so  the  Eadicals  averred), 
were  too  powerful  for  that  helpless 
victim,  the  voter.  But  throw  the 
shield  of  the  Ballot  over  him — leave 
him  to  his  own  conscience  and  his 
own  inclination  —  and  he  would 
soon  show  how  he  revolted  against 
Tory  tyranny.  For  years  and  years 
the  Ballot  was  rejected  as  being 
repugnant  to  EngUsh  custom  and 
English  manliness ;  but  in  an  evil 
hour  of  the  year  1871  it  entered 
into  the  heart  of  Mr  Gladstone, 
who  was  rather  at  ^  loss  for  some- 
thing sensational,  to  announce  him- 
self as  the  promoter  of  this  much- 
desired  method.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  his  Mends  or  his  foes 
were  more  startled  by  the  new 
conviction.  Vapouring  about  the 
Ballot  on  hustings,  and  so  on,  was 
very  well  when  there  was  no  chance 
of  its  becoming  law ;  but  its  actual 
adoption,  and  the  prospect  of  its 
operation    within  a   few    months, 
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their  instincts  tanght  Liberals  to 
shrink  from.     They  were  unable, 
howeyer,  openly  to  oppose  the  secret 
voting  bill,  although  it  was  known 
to  be  distasteful  to  all  but  a  small 
fraction  of  them.     The  withdrawal 
of  the  measure  would  have  been 
hailed  by  them  with  the  greatest 
delight ;  but  while  it  was  persisted 
in  by  the  Government  they  dared 
not  give  voice  to  their  dislike  of  it. 
When  it  became  evident,  in  1872, 
that  the  Conunons  would  be  re- 
quired to  pass  it  a  second  time,  the 
secret  hope  of  many  of  its  support- 
ers in  the  Commons  was  that  it 
would  be  rejected  by  the  Lords. 
The  Lords,  however,  for  reasons  of 
which  we  at  the  time  expressed  our 
approval,  did  pass  the  Bill,  after 
having  amended  it     The  Legisla- 
ture showed  some  alarm  at  its  own 
act ;  and  the  *  Times '  wrote  columns 
of    nonsense    about    the    country 
being  hurried  along  by  a  dark  fate, 
when  in  truth  it  was  only  hurried 
along  by  wilful  and  unscrupulous 
Ministers  wielding  what    was    at 
that  time  a  blindly  obedient  ma- 
jority.    The  apprehended  evil|  be 
it  observed,  was,  that  the  electors, 
freed    from    all    checks    on    their 
Liberal    tendencies,    would    press 
on  beyond  the  bounds  of  what  the 
most  advanced  Liberal  schemes  re- 
cognised into  the  realms  of  anarchy 
and  confusion.    It  was  likely  that 
the  ballot  might  carry  us  too  far  in 
the  Liberal  direction,  but,  as  to  its 
not  being  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  Liberalism,  such  an  idea  never 
entered  a  Liberal  brain.     Well,  the 
elections  of  1868,  effected  by  open 
voting,  produced  a  Liberal  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  of  from 
100  to  120 :  the  election  of  1874 
by  the  ballot  has  not  produced  a 
Liberal  majority  at  all,  but  a  Con- 
servative majority  of  50  1    Thus  it 
Seems  that^  in  allowing  themselves 
to  be  whipped  up  like  hounds  to 
the  accomplishment  of  a  work  which 
they  disapproved  and  disliked,  the 


Liberal  magority  of  those  days  did 
its  party  an  egregious  service! 
The  truth  has  been  demonstrated 
that  it  was  the  Conservative  feeling 
of  the  country  which  had  been 
shackled  and  repressed  by  corrupt 
influences ;  and  that,  in  seeking  to 
counteract  bribery,  intimidation, 
and  80  on,  the  Liberals  had  been 
preparing  a  punishment  for  their 
own  offences.  It  is  a  fair  inference 
that  if  the  ballot  had  been  law  in 
1868,  Mr  Disraeli's  expectations,  de- 
rived from  the  Eeform  Act  of  1867, 
would  have  then  been  fulfilled,  and 
we  should  never  have  groaned  under 
the  Gladstone  Government  at  alL 
If  all  the  Liberal  party  can  speak 
as  fairly  about  the  ballot  as  Mr 
Bright  has  done,  and  say  that,  fa- 
vour what  party  it  may,  they  still 
prefer  it  to  'open  voting,  we  can 
only  applaud  so  hearty  an  adherence 
to  principle ;  but  we  are  afi»id  that 
many  of  them,  now  cursing  the 
ballot  by  their  gods,  are  open  to 
ridicule  as  having  been  caught  in 
the  trap  set  by  themselves.  We 
acquit  Mr  Gladstone  of  the  remotest 
intention  of  doing  either  our  side, 
or  the  cause  of  fair  play,  any  good ; 
but  we  are  indebted  to  his  blunders, 
if  not  to  his  goodwill  Will  the  next 
Eadical  prospectus  recommend  the 
extinction  of  the  abominable  and 
demoralising  practice  of  secret  vot- 
ing, giving  it  precedence  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  House  of  Lords  imd 
the  Established  Church  1  We  put 
the  question  as  a  thesis. 

We  have  not  heard  of  open  com- 
plaints having  been  made  against 
the  Ballot  by  the  trades'  unions  or 
by  the  Catholic  priests;  but  we 
observe  that  it  is  stated  in  manj 
quarters  that  both  these  dominee^ 
ing  powers  have  found  it  to  inter- 
fere with  their  designs.  How  the 
Irishman  contrives  to  keep  secrets 
from  his  priest  we  cannot  guess. 
One  of  the  reverend  gentry  let  it  be 
known  the  year  before  last  that  he 
would  wring  from  the  electors  in  the 
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confessional  an  account  of  how  they 
had  voted ;  but  this,  certainly,  is  a 
degree  of  villainy  to  which  priests  do 
not  generally  attain.  At  any  late, 
the  Home  Euleiis  seem  to  have  ob- 
tained many  seats  against  the  wishes 
of  the  priests ;  and  as  neither  Ultra- 
montanes  nor  Home  Eulers  can 
have  much  weight  in  the  Parlia- 
ment just  elected,  it  is  as  well  that 
they  should  get  up  a  little  faction- 
feehng  between  them.  Both  may 
be  quieter  in  consequence  of  this 
antagonism.  As  to  the '  members 
wbo  have  revolted  against  the 
tyranny  of  uiiions  havings  under 
shelter  of  the  Ballot,  voted  in  dis- 
obedience of  the  mandates  of  the 
committees,  we  only  hope  that  the 
story  is  true.  The  undue  influences 
of  Liberals,  priests,  and  agitators 
all  undennined,  and  men.l^  free 
to  follow  their  Conservative  in- 
clinations, are  happy  results  for  us 
certainly ;  but  what  sort  of  a 
cranium  can  it  have  been  that  could 
80  effectually  provide  for  counter- 
acting all  the  siniBter  agencies  by 
which  the  Eadical  party  had  hitherto 
won! 

M  a  proof  how  Conservatism  has 
Btrack  its  roots  into  the  whole  land, 
we  may  point  to  the  almost  general 
expectation  of  a  change  of  Govern- 
ment which  has  prevailed  for  many 
months.  There  was  not  only  a  con- 
sciousness among  ourselves  that  we 
were  gaining  ground,  but  our  op- 
ponents evidently  felt,  and  many  of 
them  confessed,  that  they  were  los- 
ing ground.  The  speeches  of  Min- 
isteis  during  the  autumn,  and  the 
coldness  of  the  audiences  to  whom 
they  were  poured  out,  were  indica- 
tions of  the  manner  in  which  the  peo- 
ple was  being  moved ;  and  then  the 
appeals  to  posterity  made  by  the 
Badical  press  sounded  very  much 
as  if  they  thought  that  appeals  to 
the  existing  generation  would  not 
be  effectual  There  was  a  consider- 
able loss  of  temper  among  our  con- 
temporaries, which    also  indicated 


that  their  cause  was  failing  in  spite 
of  them,  and  they  could  do  nothing 
but  snarl  at  the  winning  side.  We 
have  a  few  snaps  and  gnashings  of 
the  teeth  directed  at  ourselves  to 
acknoii^edge ;  but  we  are  in  much 
too  good -humour  to-day  to  utter 
more  than  an  acknowledgment. 
We  cannot  turn  aside  from  the 
march  of  a  triumphal  procession  to 
**  strike  at  wretched  kernes,"  who 
no  doubt  are  smarting  sufficiently 
already.  Yes,  the  signs  of  our  ad- 
vent to  power  were  many  and  were 
generally  perceived ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  our  adversaries  ever  dreamt 
of  a  large  Conservative  majority. 
We  were  to  come  in  for  a  few  months 
just  to  sober  the  most  impetuous  of 
the  Badicals,  and  give  them  leisure 
to  reconsolidate  their  phalanx.  But 
we  appear  to  have  come  for  a  longer 
spell  than  perhaps  will  be  altogether 
agreeable  to  them;  and  this  is  prov- 
ed by  the  circumstances  of  the  acces- 
sion. Without  any  scheming  or  agi- 
tating on  our  part,  the  very  occasion 
of  our  triumph  having  been  offered 
us  by  the  sharp  practice  of  our  ad- 
versaries, the  people  have  called  to 
power  the  Conservative  party,  un- 
shackled, unpledged,  unquestioned. 
A  greater  ^mark  of  confidence  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give.  So 
entire  is  the  trust  reposed  that 
some  organs  of  the  baffled  sections 
are  alr^y  delighting  themselves 
with  the  thought  that  the  Tories, 
being  allowed  to  take  their  will, 
will  soon  make  the  country  feel 
what  an  imprudence  it  has  com- 
mitted. But  there  is  no  danger  of 
the  country  being  driven  to  repen- 
tance. We  are  not  in  the  least 
disposed  to  abuse  the  generous  con- 
fidence of  the  nation ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  are,  by  the  frankness  of 
the  call,  only  the  more  strongly 
bound  to  postpone  party  advan- 
tage, and  to  labour  for  the  general 
welfare.  This  is  one  of  those 
epochs  in  the  nation's  history 
when  the  working  of  all  the  machi- 
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neiy  of  goveminent  and  legisla- 
tion seems  to  be  exactly  according  to 
the  plan  of  the  constitution.  The 
people,  entirely  free  to  choose, 
elect  to  he  ruled  by  Conservative 
statesmen;  and  thus  we  hftve  all 
the  legitimate  powers  of  the  State- 
Crown,  Church,  Aristocracy,  and 
Commons — banded  together  and 
presenting  a  front  which  may  well 
overawe  the  disobedient  at  home, 
and  appal  our  enemies  abroad ; 
while  ^e  rebellious,  the  disorderly, 
the  ungodly,  the  idolatrous,  the  dis- 
contented, though  gathered  into  a 
mass  of  heterogeneous  elements, 
are  unable  to  effect  anything  against 
the  united  party  of  order. 

The  leader  who  is  to  replace  un- 
fortunate Mr  Gladstone  has  shown 
himself  to  be,  if  not  eager  for  power, 
at  least  competent  to  wield  it  Mr 
Disraeli  is  the  author  of  the  fran- 
chise under  which  the  harmonious 
disposition  of  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment to  which  we  have  adverted 
has  been  brought  about.  His  saga- 
city in  enfranchising  the  masses 
has  by  this  very  election  been 
amply  vindicated  ;  while  his  mode- 
ration in  declining  to  take  office 
with  the  Parliament  called  in  1868 
has  likewise  been  shown  to  be  far- 
seeing  and  statesmanlike.  Thus  at 
the  very  commencement  of  his 
premiership  the  nation  receives  an 
earnest  of  his  ability.  His  remarks, 
too,  concerning  the  impossibility  of 
cheap  government  for  a  country 
like  this  have  been  entirely  justi- 
fied by  the  finance  of  his  adver- 
saries, who,  with  control  of 
the  public  expenditure  for  five 
years,  have  foimd  it  impracticable  to 
reduce  the  public  outlay,  though 
they  had  IxHisted  loudly  of  their 
intention  so  to  do.  He  undertakes 
a  difficult  task,  but  he  enters  upon 
it  credited  with  the  ability  and  the 
will  to  command  success.  How  to 
deal  with  Ireland  will  be  his  real 
difficulty  ;  and  the  difficulty  which 
our  enemies  exultingly  assert  to  lie 


in  his  path  is  to  regulate  finance  like 
Mr  Gladstone,  who,  it  seems,  is  a 
master  in  that  line.    Since  no  Min- 
ister has  yet  succeeded  in  ruling 
Ireland  except  by  force,  it  will  l)e 
no  disgrace  if  Mr  Disraeli  should 
flail  to  bring  her  back  to  loyalty  and 
order.    Everything  which  his  pre- 
decessors could  do  to  make  this 
attempt  difficult    has  been   done. 
The  Bomish  priesthood  has  been 
flattered  and  pampered  into  arro- 
gance which  will  neither  submit  to 
authority  nor  listen  to  reason.    The 
problem  Mr  Disraeli  will  have  to 
solve  is,  how  to  convince  the  Irish 
people  of  the  desire  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  improve  their  condition,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  let  it  be  seen 
that  nothing  will  be  done  to  favour 
the  views  of  the  crafty  ecclesiastics 
at  Rome.    I^either,  probably,  will 
this  be  found  so  hard  of  solution  as 
at  first  sight  it  appears.     The  diffi- 
culty is  great  or  little  according  to 
the  mind  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain ;  it  is  not  a  constant  force 
residing  in    the  Irish    priesthood 
or  the  Irish  people.      When  the 
British  mind  is  pretty  well  made  up 
as  to  how  Irelimd  should  be  dealt 
with,  the  obstructive  or  resisting 
power  of  Ireland  is  very  small  in- 
deed.  It  is  when  England  is  divided 
in  opinion,  and  there  is  a  misguided 
party  which  talks  of  governing  Ire- 
land according  to  Irish  ideas — ^xnoie 
especially  it  is  when  English  Minis- 
ters condescend  to  purchase  the 
support  of  Popish  priests — ^that  the 
opportunity  arises  for  Ireland  to  be 
politically  important :  then  she  is 
formidable  indeed.   But  there  anive 
now  and  then  periods  when  Gieat 
Britain,  having,  with  great  loss  to 
herself  and  damage  to  her  instita* 
tions,  taken  much  pains  to  conciliate 
Ireland,  finds  her  still  obdurate  and 
rebellious ;  then  Britain  begins  to 
get  crusty.    Such  a  period  occuiied 
after    all    the  Whig   traffic   with 
O'Connell  between  1835  and  1845, 
It  was  plain  at  length  that,  get 
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what  she  might,  Ireland  would  stQl 
he  discontented,  and  theieupon  this 
island  left  off  whining  over  the  sup- 
posed Irish  grievanoes,  and  expressed 
a  strong  opinion  that  Ireland  might 
perhaps  benefit  by  being  less  in- 
dulged and  finding  less  wsAj  sym- 
pathy.  Once  this  current  of  opinion 
set  in,  the  whole  of  the  power  of 
agitation  collapsed.   O'ConneU  him- 
sdf  was  brought  to  trial  and  con- 
Ticted;  he  lost,  and  never  after- 
waids    recovered,    bis    popularity 
and  influence ;  and  the  whole  pro- 
ceeds of  the  trade  called  Irish  agita- 
tion fell  to  nothing  at  alL    But 
history,  as  we  know,  repeats  itself. 
Once  more,  after  an  interval,  the 
business  of  agitation  recommenced, 
and  once  more  an  English  Govern- 
ment was  base  enough  to  traffic  in 
Popish  votes.   Engliaid  was  induced 
to  do  great  violence  to  her  wishes 
and  her  conscience,  in  the  hope  of 
relieving  tlie  so-called  wrongs  of 
Ireland.    But  Ireland  only  waxed 
more  exacting  for  the  silly  indul- 
gence.   Britain  is  once  more  indig- 
nant at  the  ungrateful  return  made 
for  her  kindness.    She  has  dismissed 
the  incapables  who  led  her  into  the 
f oUy ;  and  she  stands  now,  with  her 
eyes  again  opened,  and  her  anger 
hot  and-  general    We  have  very 
much  the  same  political  combination 
as  when  O'ConneU  was  put  down. 
If  this  tendency  of   the  English 
mind  be  but  sagely  directed,  a  blow 
may  be  strack  at  priestly  influence, 
the  effects  of  which  may  be  severe 
indeed.     For  Popery  is  in  but  a 
tottering  state  in  countries  where  it 
is  established.    It  is  declining  all 
over  Europe;  and  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that,  if  judiciously  resisted, 
it  can  exercise  any  great  power  in 
these    islands.      The  talent  of  a 
new  Administration  independent  of 
the  Papist  vote,  will,  we  trust,  in- 
vent  some    safe    and    efficacious 
method  of  dealing  with  Ireland  be- 
fore the  mortified  feeling  of  England 
has  time  to  cool.    We  shall  under- 


stand the  importance  of  crushing 
this  Ultramontane  clique,  if  we 
reflect  on  what  certainly  would 
have  happened  had  Conservatives 
and  Badicals  been  returned  in 
nearly  equal  proportions.  The 
Pope  in  that  case  might  have 
turned  the  balance,  and  we  should 
literally  have  had  the  interests  of 
the  country,  so  &r  as  the  House 
of  Commons  is  concerned  (which 
means  to  a  very  great  extent),  con- 
trolled by  the  priests  in  Home.  The 
decided  action  of  the  electors  has 
delivered  us  from  this  peril;  but 
what  a  peril  it  was,  and  how  neces- 
sary it  still  is  to  take  order  for  ex- 
cluding the  Popish  hierarchy  from 
such  opportunity  in  future ! 

Concerning  the  finance  of  the 
new  Administration,  which  is  about 
to  undergo  the  criticism  of  the  first 
financial  genius  in  the  world,  we 
confess  to  having  but  little  anxiety. 
The  first  finan<^  genius  will,  no 
doubt,  attempt  to  overbear  by  a 
flood  of  words  and  by  masses  of 
figures ;  but  our  Ministers  will  take 
courage,  and  give  him  word  for 
word,  and  follow  him  through  his 
windings.  If  one  pair  of  Itmgs  is 
not  equal  to  doing  this,  three  or 
four  pairs  may  work  in  reliefs. 
Once  cease  to  be  frightened  by  the 
quantity  of  the  verbiage,  and  the 
first  financier's  objections  will  doubt- 
less be  easily  met  His  own  calcu- 
lations are  not  generally  so  unassail- 
able that  other  people  need  flinch 
from  his  strictures.  The  great 
financial  attraction  for  this  1874 
hardly  saw  the  light,  as  we  know, 
when  it  was  challenged  by  Baron 
Bothschild,  and  shown  to  be  un- 
sound. Figures,  fortunately,  do  not 
admit  of  (Ufferent  readings  or  vary- 
ing convictions.  They  are  stubborn 
agents  which  refuse  to  tell  their 
tsde  in  more  than  one  version.  A 
steady  adherence  to  their  unambig- 
uous expositions,  and  a  patient, 
though  perhaps  trying  and  tedious, 
unwinding  of  the  great  financier's 
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sophisms  and  paradoxes,  will  be  veiy 
apt  to  baffle  that  versatile  genius. 

We  do  not  forget  Mr  Gladstone's 
ungenerous  behaviour  when  her 
Majesty  intrusted  Mr  Disraeli  with 
the  premiership  in  1868,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  see  how  Mr  Disraeli's 
conduct  at  this  juncture  contrasts 
therewith.  He  has  not  attempted 
to  raise  a  cry  in  the  country;  he 
has  not  gained  power  by  an  attack 
on  Mr  Gladstone's  Administration ; 
he  has  not  offered  himself  as  a  doctor 
for  Ireland,  or  as  a  notable  econo- 
mist;  far  less  has  he  gone  about  the 
land  running  down  his  opponents  as 
wasteful  of  the  resources  and  insen- 
sible to  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
He  has  bided  his  time,  and  now  the 
people  have  called  to  him.  There 
never  was  an  accession  to  power  less 
tainted  by  intrigue,  or  delusion,  or 
self-commendation.  We  say  again 
now  what  we  lately  said  when  dis- 
cussing the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man's speech  at  Glasgow,  that  his 
candidature  for  the  nation's  favour 
has  been  such  as  no  statesman,  no 
Englishman,  no  gentleman,  need  be 
ashamed  of.  Office  is  no  novelty  to 
him,  but  office  with  such  a  fair 
start  as  this  is  what  he  has  never 
known  before.  That  the  favour- 
ing gale  will  be  advantageous  to  the 
ruled  as  well  as  to  the  rulers,  we 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  He 
is,  at  any  rate,  sure  now  of  a  fair 
trial  j  and  we  are  sure  to  find  out 
whether  there  be  any  sound  states- 
manship in  his  mind  or  no. 

The  list  of  the  new  Cabinet  has 
quite  come  up  to  our  expectation. 
True  to  the  information  which  he 
gave  to  her  Majesty  in  March,  the 
Premier  was  prepared  to  submit 
most  unexceptionable  names  immedi- 
ately after  receiving  the  command 
to  do  so.  "No  doubt  the  other 
Ministerial  offices  will  be  equaUy 
well  filled.  Our  younger  men, 
owing  to  the  long  exclusion  of  the 
party  &om  office,  have  had  but 
little     opportunity     of     acquiring 


experience;  but  that  is  a  de- 
fect which  will  soon  be  mended. 
The  fame  of  a  Lowe,  an  Ayrton, 
a  Monsell,  a  Bruce,  a  ChildeTS, 
does  not  in  the  least  appal  us,  or 
make  us  dread  the  comparison  of 
Mr  DisraeU's  future  Cabmet  with 
those  great  names,  although  it  is 
hoped  that  none  of  the  new  Cabinet 
will  distinguish  themselves  exactly 
in  the  same  line  as  the  great  men 
whom  we  have  niUned.  As  Lord 
Cairns  will  again  sit  on  the 
Woolsack,  we  shall  have  a  Lord- 
Chancellor  who,  in  fitness  for  his 
judicial  office  and  in  Farliamentaij 
talent,  is  second  to  no  lawyer  in  the 
kingdom,  if,  indeed,  he  be  not  our 
very  first.  The  Duke  of  Eichmond, 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  will  command 
some  attention  in  the  Upper  Hoiue ; 
and  as  the  names  of  the  Marquess 
of  Salisbury  and  the  Earl  of  Ca^ 
narvon  also  appear  in  the  list  of 
the  Cabinet,  we  doubt  whetha 
much  falling  off  will  be  perceptible 
on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  Mr  Hardy  and  Loid 
John  Manners  are  still  to  be  found 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  so 
are  Sir  Stafford  Korthcote  and  Mi 
Hunt.  Sir  John  Pakington  is  not 
at  present  available,  and  we  hare 
with  regret  heard  it  said  that  he 
will  not  i^gain  offer  himself  as  a 
public  man.  But  Mr  Cross  will  un- 
doubtedly bring  strength  to  the 
Cotmcil,  and  Mr  DiBraeU  will  laj 
his  hand  on  some  aspirants  among 
the  newly  returned  ConservatlTes, 
who  will  be  quite  able  to  fill  the 
places  of  those  who  withdraw.  Thus 
the  offices  have  been  or  will  be  filled, 
notwithstanding  all  the  forebodings 
of  our  talented  rivals :  the  GoYem- 
ment  will  do  its  work,  too,  in  a  style 
which  may  make  pretenders  to  excep- 
tional virtue  and  talent  appear  to  be 
less  valuable  than  they  were  thought 
to  be  a  few  years  since.  For  we 
hope  that  five  y^eoB  of  the  Badicals 
have  completely  dispelled  the  illu« 
sion  that  all  the  integrity  as  weU 
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as  all  tbe  real  ability  of  the  countiy 
was  to  be  found  in  Mr  Gladstone's 
Cabinet.  We  took  occasion  lately 
to  say  that  one  effect  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone's rule  was  to  completely  bleach 
the  characters  of  the  Tories,  so  long 
and  so  unjustly  aspersed.  How  it 
affected  the  reputation  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone himselfy  and  of  his  colleagues, 
we  have  already  said. 

To  the  Conservatiyes  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Maga  offers  her 
warm  congratulationa  on  tho  splen- 
did victory  which  they  have  achiev- 
ed. She  has  suffered  affliction  with 
them,  "worked  and  waited''  with 
them,  and  fought  beside  them.  In 
their  darkest  day  she  bade  them  not 
despair,  but  pointed  ever  to  the  glo- 
rious victory  which  Time  must  bring 
to  them.  JN'ow  that  the  battle  has 
been  won  she  joins  in  the  general 
hand-shaking,  tells  over  with  her 
comrades  the  exertions,  the  prowess, 
the  heroic  acts  of  the  combatants, 
adds  her  voice  to  the  millions  of 
voices  that  cheer  for  the  great  Con- 
servative success.  After  so  long  a 
period  of  adversity^— during  which 
our  ranks  have  remained  unbroken 
and  our  hearts  undismayed — we  may 
give  an  hour  or  two  to  rejoicing, 
may  reflect  on  our  gallant  struggle, 
may  smile  over  its  results  of  bril- 
liant victory  and  solid  advantage. 
It  is  not  a  doubtful  or  an  unfruitful 
triumph  that  we  have  won.  We  have 
done  more  than  driven  back  the 
canning  enemy  who  thought  to  take 
us  unawares.  To  have  baffled  his 
insidious  attack,  and  sent  him  back 
sore  and  disappointed,  would  have 
been  something  to  boast  of;  but 
we  met  him  on  the  field  of  his  own 
choosing,  grappled  with  him  in  the 
darkness  xinder  cover  of  which  he 
attacked,  and,  spite  of  his  advan- 
tages, his  "appliances  and  means 
to  boot,"  vanquished  and  drove  him 
from  the  field.  He  was  not  a  modest 
nor  a  generous  foe ;  but  we  will  leave 
him  to  his  wounds  and  his  chagrin, 
and  survey,  not  the  fallen  adversary. 


but  the  place  of  honour,  the  post 
of  vantage,  which  we  have  ob- 
tained. Suddenly  we  have  risen  to 
be  the  dominant  party  in  a  mighty 
empire,  whose  affairs  will  be,  prob- 
ably for  a  lengthened  period,  con- 
ducted according  to  the  maxims 
and  principles  which  may  be  upper- 
most among  us.  Let  us  look  well 
to  those  maxims  and  rules  of  ac- 
tion ;  let  us  take  heed  to  the  uses 
which  we  make  of  our  opportunity; 
let  us  show  that  our  long  restric- 
tion to  the  shade  has  not  been 
without  its  profit.  Our  enemies 
would  rejoice  if  they  saw  us,  in 
the  first  flush  of  our  supremacy, 
seeking  party  advantages  or  pursu- 
ing ignoble  objects.  Let  us  labour 
for  the  general  good,  according  to 
the  high  sense  in  which  we  under- 
stand that  expression.  We  have 
received,  unconditionally,  a  great 
trust  from  the  people,  and  it  behoves 
us  to  show  ourselves  deserving  of 
such  trust.  We  have  always  re- 
pudiated with  scorn  the  character 
sought  to  be  fastened  on  us  by  our 
enemies,  of  desiring  to  let  the  coun- 
try stagnate  in  order  that  some  few 
in  possession  of  the  good  things  of 
the  world  may  enjoy  their  pros- 
perity. Now  is  the  time  to  show 
that  we  have  a  larger  heart,  a  wider 
sympathy,  than  have  been  ascribed 
to  us.  Without  condescending  to 
flatter  the  populace  or  any  portion 
of  the  people,  we  may  show  by  our 
acts  that  our  desires  are  not  selfish. 
Word  sympathy,  whining  phrases, 
self-abasement,  are  not  the  keys 
wherewith  to  unlock  the  affections 
of  an  independent  community  ;  but 
Englishmen  will  respond  to  gracious 
and  considerate  acts.  Without 
quarrelling,  without  blustering  even, 
it  may  be  found  practicable  to 
brighten  once  again  our  national 
honour,  and  make  the  empire  re- 
spected among  the  nations  as  of 
yore.  The  keen  diplomatists  and 
journalists  who  watch  us  so  closely 
from  the  European  continent  and 
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from  America  must  be  made  to  per- 
ceive that  it  was  in  a  great  measure 
their  base  and  subservient  foreign 
policy  which  has  caused  Mr  Glad- 
stone and  his  friends  to  be  ejected. 
They  must  not  be  left  under  the 
impression  that  such  policy  is  na- 
tional policy,  or  that  the  nation 
would  tolerate  a  repetition  of  it 
The  leopard  will  lose  his  spots,  we 
hope,  before  Britons  will  lose  their 
pride  in  the  country's  honour ;  and 
rival  n&tions  will  see  that  the  base 
surrenders  were  the  acts  of  a  miser- 
able Government  alone,  whom  the 
people  have  punished  for  this  and 
other  offences.  Those  who  have  com- 
mitted to  us  the  initiative  in  politics 
can  never  expect  that  we  will  be 
false  to  the  national  religion,  or  that 
we  would  tolerate  godless  educa- 
tion; but  to  spread  education,  to 
bring  the  first  rays  of  knowledge  to 
them  who  sit  in  darkness  and  in 
the  shadow  of  death,  is  a  design 
which  may  be  accomplished  with 
more  or  less  fulness,  and  .which  is 
worthy  of  our  best  exertions,  the 
health  of  the  people,  again,  is  a 
subject  on  which  no  amount  of  con- 
sultation can  be  superfluous.  We 
do  not  allow,  and  we  never  did 
allow,  ourselves  to  be  indifferent  to 
*^  peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform;" 
but  we  claim  to  pursue  all  these 
«nds  with  reason  and  prudenqe,  not 
.sacrificing  for  them  other  things 
which  should  be  quite  as  precious 
to  us,  nor  imagining  that  by  simply 
decreeing  the  reign  of  certain  vir- 
tues we  benefit  mankind  in  the 
least,  or  establish  any  claim  upon 
their  gratitude.  The  disintegration 
•of  the  empire  we  shall  unequivocally 
.resist,  and  in  so  doing  we  expect  to 


receive  the  support  of  every  loyal 
subject  We  need  not  in  the  least 
doubt  that  the  leaders  of  our  party 
will  be  found  in  all  respects  of  equal 
capacity  to  those  whom  they  super- 
sede ;  it  has  been  a  &vourite  fashion 
to  depreciate  our  statesmen,  but  it 
is  wonderful  how  suddenly  a  man's 
abilities  are  discerned  afto  he  has 
been  stamped  with  office. 

We  may  with  an  honest  heart  re- 
joice, and  ask  others  to  participate 
in  our  joy ;  for  we  come  to  rob  and 
injure  none.  Servants  of  the  State, 
long  oppressed  and  threatened,  will, 
we  hope,  be  glad  at  our  coming. 
We  do  not  wish  to  blind  men's  eyes, 
or  to  leave  the  least  doubt  on  their 
minds  as  to  what  our  opinions  are, 
or  as  to  the  extent  to  which  those 
opinions  would  influence  our  legis- 
lative action.  We  believe  that  we 
may  do  much  good,  and  hope  that 
we  shall  have  the  grace  to  do  it. 
But  all  that  we  may  do  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  great  principles  and 
sentiments  which  we  have  always 
set  before  us.  There  is  more  signi- 
ficance in  these  days  than  there  has 
been  for  many  a  year  in  the  name 
Conservative.  Xothing  is  too  ex- 
alted to  be  attacked ;  there  is  noth- 
ing at  which  the  most  contemptible 
railers  have  not  presumed  to  direct 
their  insults.  But  scomers  and  re- 
volutionistswill  gain  no  countenance 
from  us.  There  are  things  which  we 
hold  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable; 
they  are  the  foundationof  our  policy, 
the  watchwords  of  our  party,  and 
with  them  we  conclude  the  first  ad- 
dress which  we  have  published  this 
many  a  year  under  a  Conservative 
Government  —  Crown,  Church, 
Legislaturp,  Constitution. 


Printed  l^  WUliam  Liaeheood  ^  Sons,  EdtnUttyh, 
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ALICE    LORBAINE. 


A    TALE     OF    THE     SOUTH    DOWNS. 


PABT  IL — CHAFTEB  IX. 


Thi  loom  known  as  the  Astro- 
loger's (by  the  maids,  less  reverently 
entitled  the  ''star- gazer's  closet") 
Was  that  old  eight-sided,  or  lantern, 
chamber,  which  has  been  mentioned 
in  the  is^ort  account  of  the  Canan 
sago  and  his  labours.  He  had  used 
it  alternately  with  his  other  quarters 
in  the  Chancton  Bing ;  for  this  had 
outlook  of  the  rising,  as  the  other 
had  of  the  setting  stars.  At  the 
eastern  end  of  the  house,  it  stood 
away  from  roofs  and  chimney-tops, 
commanding  the  trending  &ce  of 
hill,  and  the  amplitude  of  the  world 
below,  from  north-west  round  the 
north  and  east,  to  the  rising  point 
of  Fomahault. 

To  this  room  Alice  now  made 
her  way,  as  if  she  had  no  time  to 
spwe.  With  quick,  L'ght  steps, 
she  passed  through  the  hall,  and 
then  the  painted  library,  as  it  was 
called  from  some  old  stained  glass — 
^d  at  the  further  end  she  entered  a 
little  room  with  double  doors,  her 
father's  favourite  musing-place.    In 
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the  eastern  end  of  this  quiet  cham- 
ber, and  at  the  eastern  end  of  all, 
there  was  a  low  and  narrow  door. 
This  was  seldom  locked,  because 
none  of  the  few  who  came  so  far 
would  care  to  go  any  further.  For 
it  opened  to  a  small  landing-place, 
dimly  lit,  as  well  as  damp,  and 
leading  to  a  newel  staircase,  nar- 
row, and  made  of  a  chalky  flint, 
angular  and  irregular. 

Alice  stopped  to  think  a  little. 
All  things  looked  so  uninviting 
that  she  would  rather  do  without 
them.  Surely  now  that  the  sun 
had  departed  —  whether  well  or 
otherwise— some  other  time  would 
do  as  nicely  for  going  on  with  the 
business.  There  was  nothing  said 
of  any  special  hurry,  so  far  as  she 
could  remember;  and  what  could 
be  a  more  stupid  thing  than  to  try 
to  unlock  an  ancient  door  without 
any  light  for  the  keyhole  1  She 
had  a  very  great  mind  to  go  back, 
and  to  come  again  in  the  morning. 

She  turned  with  a  quick  turn 
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towards  the  light,  and  the  comfort, 
and  the  company;  then  suddenly 
she  rememhered  how  she  had 
boasted  of  her  coniage;  and  who 
would  be  waiting  to  laugh  at  her,  if 
she  came  back  without  her  errand. 
Fearing  further  thought,  she  ran 
like  a  sunset  cloud  up  the  stairway. 
s  Fifby  or  sixty  steps  went  by  her 
before  she  had  time  to  think  of 
them ;  a  few  in  the  light  of  loop- 
holes, but  the  greater  part  in  gov- 
erned gloom,  or  shadowy  mixture 
flickering.  Then  at  the  top  she 
stopped  to  breathe,  and  recover  her 
wite,  for  a  moment  Here  a  long 
black  door  repelled  her — a  door 
whose  outside  she  knew  pretty 
well,  but  had  no  idea  of  the  other 
side.  Upon  this,  she  began  to 
think  again;  and  her  thoughts 
were  almost  too  much  for  her. 

With  a  little  sigh  that  would 
have  moved  all  imaginable  enemies, 
the  swiftly  sensitive  girl  called  up 
the  inborn  spirit  of  her  race,  and 
her  own  peculiar  romance.  These 
in  combination  scarcely  could  have 
availed  her  to  turn  the  key,  unless 
her  father  had  happened  to  think 
of  oiling  it  with  a  white  pigeon's 
feather. 

When  she  heard  the  bolt  shoot 
back,  she  made  the  best  of  a  bad 
affair.  ''In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a 
pound/'  "  faint  heart  is  fain  ;*'  "  two 
bites  at  a  cherry;"  and  above  all, 
"  noblesse  oblige."  With  all  these 
thoughts  to  press  her  forward,  in 
she  walked,  quite  dauntlesaly. 

And  lo,  there  was  nothing  to 
frighten  her.  Everything  looked 
as  old  and  harmless  as  the  man 
who  had  loved  them  all;  having 
made  or  befriended  them.  His 
own  little  lathe,  with  its  metal 
bed  (cast  by  himself  from  a  mixture 
of  his  own,  defying  the  rust  of  cen- 
turies), wanted  nothing  more  than 
dustiDg,  and  some  oil  on  the  bear- 
ings. And  the  speculum  he  had 
worked  so  hard  at,  for  a  reflecting 
telescope — partly  his  own  idea,  and 


partly  reflected  (as  all  ideas  are)  some 
years  ere  the  time  of  Gregory— 
the  error  in  its  grinding,  which 
had  driven  him  often  to  despair, 
might  still  be  traced  by  an  accurate 
eye  through  the  depth  of  two  hun- 
dred dusty  years.  Models,  patterns, 
moulds,  and  castings,  —  many  of 
which  would  have  shown  how 
slowly  our  boasted  discoveries  have 
grown, — also  £sivourite  tools,  and 
sundry  things  past  out  of  their 
meaning,  lay  about  among  their 
fellows,  doomed  alike  to  do  no 
work,  because  the  man  who  had 
kept  them  moving  was  shorter- 
lived  than  they  were. 

Now  young  Alice  stood  among 
them,  in  a  reverential  way.  They 
were,  of  course,  no  more  than  other 
things  laid  by  to  rust,  according  to 
man's  convenience.  And  yet  she 
could  not  make  up  her  mind  to 
meddle  with  any  one  of  them.  So 
that  she  only  looked  about,  and  be- 
gan to  be  at  home  with  things. 

Her  eager  mind  was  always  ready 
to  be  crowded  with  a  rash,  yonng 
interest  in  all  things.  It  was  the 
great  fault  of  her  nature  that  she 
never  could  perceive  how  very  far 
all  little  things  should  lie  beneath 
her  notice.  So  that  she  now  had 
really  more  than  she  could  contriye 
to  take  in  all  at  once. 

But  while  she  stood  in  this  sur- 
prise, almost  forgetting  her  enand 
among  the  multitude  of  ideas,  a 
cloud  above  the  sunset  happened 
to  be  packed  with  gorgeous  light. 
Unbosoming  itself  to  the  air  in  the 
usual  cloudy  manner,  it  managed 
thereby  to  shed  down  some  bright 
memories  of  the  departed  one.  And 
hence  there  came  a  lovely  gleam 
of  daylight's  afterthought  into  the 
north-western  facet  of  l^e  old  eight- 
sided  room.  Alice  crossed  this 
glance  of  sunset,  wondering  what 
she  was  to  do,  until  she  saw  her 
shadow  wavering  into  a  recess  of 
wall.  There,  between  the  darker 
windows  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
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door,  a  little  hover  of  refraction, 
€trildiig  upon  reflection,  because  it 
was  fdgitive,  caught  her  eyes.  She 
saw  by  means  of  this  a  keyhole  in 
a  brightened  snrfiace,  on  a  heavy 
turn  of  wall  that  seemed  to  have 
no  meaning.  In  right  of  discovery, 
np  she  ran,  passed  her  fingers  over 
a  plate  of  polished  Sussex  iron,  and 
put  her  key  into  the  hole,  of  course. 

The  lock  had  been  properly  oiled 
perbaps,  and  put  into  working  order 
sometimes,  even  within  the  last 
himdied  years.  But  still  it  was  so 
stiff  that  Alice  had  to  work  the 
key  both  ways,  and  with  both 
hands,  ere  it  turned.  And  even 
after  the  bolt  went  back,  she  could 
not  open  the  door  at  once,  perhaps 
because  the  jamb  was  rusty,  or  the 
upper  hinge  had  given  forward. 
Whatever  the  hesitation  was,  the 
girl  would  have  no  refusal  She 
set  the  key  crosswise  in  the  lock, 
and  drew  one  comer  of  her  linen 
handkerchief  through  the  loop  of 
it,  and  then  tied  a  knot,  and, 
with  both  hands,  pulled.  Inas- 
much as  her  handkerchief  was  not 
made  of  gauze,  or  lace,  or  gossamer, 
and  herself  of  no  feeble  material, 
the  heavy  door  gave  way  at  last, 
and  everything  lay  before  her. 

<'l8  that  aUY  oh,  is  that  alir' 
she  cried,  in  breathless  disappoint- 
ment, and  yet  laughing  at  herself. 
''  No  jewels,  no  pearls,  no  brooches, 
or  buckles,  or  even  a  gold  watch ! 
And  the  great  Astrologer  must  have 
foreseen  how  sadly,  in  this  year  of 
our  reckoning,  I  should  be  longing 
for  a  gold  watch !  Alas  !  without 
it,  what  is  the  use  of  being  'brave 
and  beautiful '9  Here  is  nothing 
more  than  dust,  mouldy  old  deeds, 
and  a  dirty  cushion !" 

AHce  had  a  great  mind  at  first  to 


run  back  to  her  father  and  tell  him 
that,  after  all,  there  was  nothing 
found  that  would  be  worth  the 
carrying.  And  she  even  turned, 
and  looked  round  the  room,  to  sup- 
port this  strong  conclusion.  But 
the  weight  of  ancient  wisdom 
(pressed  on  the  young  imagination 
by  the  stamp  of  mystery)  held  her 
under,  and  made  her  stop  firom 
thinking  her  own  thoughts  about 
it.  "  He  must  have  known  better, 
of  course,  than  I  do.  Only  look  at 
his  clever  tools !  I  am  sure  I  could 
live  in  this  room  for  a  week,  and 
never  be  afraid  of  anything.'' 

But  even  while  she  was  saying 
this  to  herself,  with  the  mind  in 
command  of  the  heart,  and  a  fine 
conscientious  courage,  there  came 
to  her  ears,  or  seemed  to  come,  a 
quiet,  low,  unaccountable  sound. 
It  may  have  been  nothing,  as  she 
tried  to  think,  when  first  she  began 
to  recover  herself;  or  it  may  have 
been  something  quite  harmless,  and 
most  easily  traced  to  its  origin. 
But  whatever  it  was,  in  a  moment 
it  managed  to  quench  her  desire  to 
live  in  that  room.  With  quick 
hands,  now  delivered  horn  their 
usual  keen  sense  of  grime,  she 
snatched  up  whatever  she  saw  in 
the'cupboaid,  and  banged  the  iron 
door,  and  locked  it,  with  a  glance 
of  defiant  terror  over  the  safer 
shoulder  first,  and  then  over  the 
one  that  was  nearer  the  noise. 

Then  she  knew  that  she  had  done 
her  duty  very  bravely ;  and  that  it 
would  be  a  cruel  thing  to  expect 
her  to  stay  any  longer.  And,  so 
to  shut  out  all  further  views  of 
anything  she  had  no  right  to  see, 
she  slipped  back  the  band  of  her 
beautiful  hair;  and,  under  that 
cover,  retreated. 


CHAFTEB  X. 


At  this  very  time  there  happened    known  order,  quietly  jogging  home- 
to  bo  a  boy  of  no  rank,  and  of  un-    ward.     He  differed  but  litfle  from 
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other  bo js ;  and  seemed  unworthy 
of  consideration,  unless  one  stopped 
to  consider  him.  Because  he  was 
a  boy  by  no  means  virtuouSy  or 
valiant;  neither  gifted  by  nature 
with  any  inborn  way  to  be  wonder- 
ful. Having  nothing  to  help  him 
much,  he  lived  among  the  things 
that  came  around  him,  to  his  very 
utmost;  and  he  never  refused  a 
bit  to  eat,  because  it  might  have 
been  a  better  bit.  And  now  and 
then,  if  he  got  the  chance  (without 
any  more  in  the  background  than  a 
distant  view  of  detection),  he  had 
been  imagined  perhaps  to  lay  hand 
upon  a  stray  tnfle  that  would  lie 
about,  and  was  due,  but  not  paid, 
to  his  merits.  Kobody  knew  where 
this  boy  came  firom,  or  whether  he 
came  at  all  indeed,  or  was  only  the 
produce  of  earth  or  sky,  at  some 
improper  coi^junction.  Nothing  was 
certain  about  him;  except  that 
there  he  was;  and  he  meant  to 
stay ;  and  people,  for  the  most  part, 
liked  him.  And  many  women 
would  have  been  glad  to  love  him, 
in  a  protective  way;  but  for  the 
fright  by  all  of  them  felt,  by  reason 
of  the  magistrates. 

These  had  settled  it  long  ago,  at 
every  kind  of  session,  that  this  boy 
(though  so  comparatively  honest) 
must  not  be  encouraged  much.  He 
had  such  a  manner  of  looking 
about,  after  almost  anything;  and 
of  making  the  most  of  those  happy 
times  when  luck  embraces  art; 
above  all,  he  had  such  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  apple  -  trees,  and 
potato-buries,-  and  cows  that  want- 
ed milking,  as  well  as  of  ticklish 
trout,  and  occasional  little  ducks' 
that  had  lost  their  way — that  after 
long-tried  lenience,  and  allowance 
for  such  a  neglected  child,  justice 
could  no  longer  take  a  large  and 
wholesome  view  of  "  Bonny." 

Bonny  held  small  heed  of  justice 
(even  in  the  plural  number)  when- 
ever he  could  help  it.  The  nature 
of  his  birth  and  nurture  had  been 


such  as  to  make  him  take  an  out- 
side view  of  everything.  If  people 
liked  him,  he  liked  them,  and  would 
be  the  last  to  steal  from  them ;  oi 
at  any  rate  would  let  them  be  the 
last  for  him  to  steal  from.  Hi» 
inner  meaning  was  so  honest,  that 
he  almost  always  waited  for  some 
great  wrong  to  be  done  to  him^ 
before  he  dreamed  of  making  free 
with  almost  anybody's  ducks. 

Widely  as  he  was  known,  and 
often  glfloiced  at  firom  a  wrong  point 
of  view,  even  his  lowest  detractor 
could  not  give  his  etymology.  Many 
attempted  to  hold  that  he  might 
have  been  caUed,  in  some  generative 
outburst,  "Bonnie,"  by  a  Scotch- 
man of  imagination.  Others  laughed 
this  idea  to  scorn,  and  were  sure 
that  his  right  name  was  "  Boney/' 
because  of  his  living  in  spite  of  all 
terror  of  "  Bonyparty."  But  the  true 
solution  probably  was  (as  with  all 
analytic  inquiries)  the  third, — ^that 
his  right  name  was  "  Bony,''  because 
his  father,  though  now  quite  a 
shadowy  being,  must  have,  at  some 
time  or  other,  perhaps,  gone  about 
crying,  "  Bags  and  Bones,  oh ! " 

These  little  niceties  of  origin 
passed  by  Bonny  as  the  idle  wind. 
He  was  proud  of  his  name,  and  it 
sounded  well;  and  wherever  he 
went  the  ladies  seemed  to  like  him, 
as  an  unknown  quantity.  Also 
(which  mattered  far  more  to  him) 
the  female  servants  took  to  him. 
And,  with  many  of  these,  he  had 
such  a  way,  that  it  found  him  in 
victuals,  perhaps  twice  in  a  week. 

l^ev^heless,  he  was  forced  to 
work  as  hard  as  could  be,  this  sum- 
mer. The  dragging  weight  of  a 
hopeless  war  (as  cdl,  except  the 
stout  farmers,  now  were  beginning 
to  consider  it)  had  been  tightening, 
more  and  more,  the  strain  upon  the 
veins  of  trade,  and  the  burden  of 
the  community.  * 

This  good  boy  lived  in  the  side 
of  a  hill,  or  of  a  cliff  (as  some 
might  call  it),  white  and  beautiful 
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to  look  at  from  a  proper  distanca 
Here  he  had  one  of  those  queer  old 
holes,  which  puzzle  the  sagest  anti- 
quaiy,  and  set  him  in  fiercest  con- 
^ct  with  the  even  si^r  geologist. 
Bat  in  spite  of  them  all,  the  hole 
was  there;  and  in  that  hole  lived 
Bonny. 

Without  society,  what  is  lifel 
Our  tenderest  and  truest  affections 
were  not  given  us  for  naught  The 
grandest  of  human  desires  is  to  have 
something  or  other  to  wallop ;  and 
fate  (in  small  matters  so  haid  upon 
Bonny)  had  known  when  to  yield, 
and  lukd  granted  him  this ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  donkey. 

A  donkey  of  such  a  clever  kind, 
and  so  set  up  with  reasoning  powers 
and  a  fine  heart  of  his  own,  that  all 
his  conclusions  were  almost  right, 
until  they  were  beaten  out  of  him. 
His  name  was  ''Jack,"  and  his 
nature  was  of  a  level  and  sturdy 
Older,  resenting  wrongs,  accepting 
&T01UR,  with  all  the  teeth  of  grati- 
tude, and  bra3ring  (as  all  clever  asses 
do)  at  every  change  of  weather. 
His  personal  appearance  also  was 
noble,  striking,  and  romantic ;  and 
his  fierce  reminded  all  beholders  of 
a  weU-coloujred  pipe-bowl  upside 
down.  For  all  his  muzzle  and  nose 
were  white,  as  snowy  white  as  if 
he  always  wore  a  nosebag  newly 
floured  from  the  nearest  windmiU. 
But  just  below  his  eyes,  and  across 
the  mace  of  his  jaws,  was  a  ring  of 
brown,  and  above  that  not  a  speck 
of  white,  but  deepening  into  cloudy 
bkekness  throughout  idl  his  system. 
Then  (like  the  crest  of  Hector)  rose 
a  menacing  frontlet  of  thick  hair, 
<uid  warlike  ears  as  long  as  horns, 
yet  genially  revolving;  and  body 
and  legs,  to  complete  the  effect,  con- 
ceived in  the  very  best  taste  to  match. 

These  great  virtues  of  the  animal 
found  their  balance  in  small  foibles. 
A  narrow-nunded,  self-seeking  vein, 
— a  too  vindictive  memory,  an  ob- 
stinacy more  than  asinine,  no  sense 
of  honour,  and  a  habit  of  treating 


too  many  questions  with  the  teeth 
or  heels.  These  had  lowered  him 
to  his  present  rank;  as  may  be 
shown  hereafter. 

To  any  worked  and  troubled 
mind,  escaping  into  the  country,  it 
would  have  been  a  treat  to  happen 
(round  some  comer  suddenly,  when 
the  sun  throws  shadows  long)  upon 
Bonny  and  his  jackass.  In  the 
ripe  time  of  the  evening,  when  the* 
sun  is  at  his  kindest,  and  the  earth 
most  thankful,  and  the  lines  of 
every  shadow  now  are  well  accus- 
tomed; when  the  air  has  summer 
hope  of  never  feeling  frost  again ; 
and  every  bush,  and  tump,  and 
hillock  quite  knows  how  to  stand 
and  look ;  when  the  creases  of  yel- 
low grass,  and  green  grass,  by  the 
roadside,  leave  themselves  for  ex- 
planation, till  the  raiu  shall  settle 
it;  and  the  thick  hedge,  in  the 
calm  air,  cannot  rustle,  unless  it 
holds  a  rabbit  or  a  hare  at  play, — 
when  all  these  things,  in  their  quiet 
way,  guide  the  shadowy  lines  of 
evening,  and  the  long  lanes  of 
&reweU,  what  can  soothe  the  spirit 
more  than  the  view  of  a  boy  on 
a  donkey  ? 

Bonny,  therefore,  was  in  keeping 
with  the  world  around  him  (as  he 
always  contrived  to  be)  when  he 
came  home  on  Jack,  that  evening, 
from  a  long  day's  work  at  Shoreham. 
The  lane  was  at  its  best  almost, 
with  all  the  wild  flowers  that  love 
the  chalk,  mixed  with  those  that 
hug  the  border  where  the  chalk 
creams  into  loam.  Among  them 
Bonny  whistled  merrily,  as  his 
favourite  custom  was;  to  let  tie 
Pixies  and  the  Fairies,  ere  he  came 
under  the  gloom  of  the  hill,  under- 
derstand  that  he  was  coming,  and 
nobody  ebe  to  frighten  them. 

Soothed  with  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  and  the  majesty  of  the  sunset. 
Jack  drew  back  his  ears  and  listened 
drowsily  to  his  master.  ''  Britannia 
rule  the  Waves"  was  then  the 
anthem  of  the  nation;  and  as  she 
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seemed  to  rale  nothing  eiae,  though 
fighting  yeiy  grandly,  all  patriotic 
Britons  fonnd  main  comfort  in  gov- 
eming  water. 

The  hapinness  of  this  boy  and 
donkey  was  of  that  gleeful  see-saw 
chancing,  which  is  the  heartiest  of 
alL  TMs  has  a  snngness  of  its 
own,  which  nothing  but  poverty 
can  afford,  and  luck  rejoice  to  rey^ 
in.  As  a  rich  man  hugs  his  shivers, 
when  he  has  taken  a  sudden  chill, 
and  huddles  in  over  a  roaring  fire, 
and  boasts  that  he  camiot  warm 
himself  so  a  poor  fellow  may  cuddle 
his  home,  and  spread  his  legs  as  he 
pleases,  for  the  sake  of  its  very 
want  of  comfort,  and  the  things  it 
makes  him  think  of ;  all  to  be  hoped 
for  by-and-by.  And  Bonny  was  so 
destitute  that  he  had  all  the  world 
to  hope  for. 

He  lived  in  a  hole  in  the  scarp 
of  chalk,  at  the  foot  of  the  gully  of 
Coombe  Lorraine ;  and  many  of  his 
delightful  doings  might  have  been 
seen  from  the  lofty  windows,  if  any 
one  ever  had  thought  it  worth  while 
to  slope  a  long  telescope  at  him. 
But  nobody  cared  to  look  at  Bonny, 
and  scatter  his  lowly  happiness — 
than  which  there  is  no  more  fugi- 
tive creature,  and  none  more  shy  of 
inspection. 

Being  of  a  light  and  dauntless 
nature,  Bonny  kept  whistling  and 
singing  his  way,  over  the  grass  and 
through  the  furze,  and  in  and  ont 
the  dappled  leafstge  of  the  summer 
evening;  while  Jack,  with  his 
brightest  blinkings,  picked  the  parts 
of  Sie  track  that  suited  him.  The 
setting  sun  was  in  their  eyes,  and 
made  them  wink  every  now  and 
then,  and  threw  the  shadow  of  long 
ears,  and  walking  legs,  and  jogging 
heads,  here  and  there  and  anywhere. 
Also  a  very  fine  lump  of  something 
might  in  the  shadows  be  loosely 
taken  to  hang  across  Jack  in  his 
*  tter  parts,  coming  after  Benny's 

3,  and  choice  things  stowed  in 

Lt  of  them. 


The  meaning  of  this  was  thai 
they  had  been  making  a  very  lucky 
long-shore  day,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
liver  Adur ;  iad  on  their  way  home, 
had  received  some  pleasing  tribute 
to  their  many  merits  in  the  town  of 
Steyning,  and  down  the  road.  Jack 
had  no  panniers,  for  his  master  could 
not  provide  such  luxuries ;  but  he 
had  what  answered  as  well,  ox 
better — a  long  and  trusty  meal-sack, 
strongly  stitched  at  the  month,  and 
slit  for  inlet  some  way  down  the 
middle.  So  that^  as  it  hung  well 
balanced  over  his  sturdy  quarteis, 
anything  might  be  popped  in 
quickly ;  and  all  the  contents  must 
abide  togetiier,  and  chum  up  into 
fine  tenderness. 

As  for  Bonny  himself,  the  sha- 
dows did  him  strong  injustice,  such 
as  he  was  wont  to  take  from  all  the 
world,  and  make  light  o£  The 
shadows  showed  him  a  ragged  figure, 
flapping  and  flickering  here  and 
there,  and  random  in  his  outlines. 
But  the  true  glow  of  the  sunset,  full 
upon  his  iacej  presented  quite  an- 
other Bonny.  No  more  to  be 
charged  as  a  "^vagabond  than  the 
earth  and  the  sun  himself  were ;  bnt 
a  little  boy  who  loved  his  home, 
such  as  it  was,  and  knew  it,  and 
knew  little  else.  Dirty,  perhaps, 
just  here  and  there,  after  ike  long 
dry  weather — ^but  if  he  had  been 
ugly,  could  he  have  brought  home 
all  that  dripping  1 

To  the  little  fellow  himself  a» 
yet  the  question  of  costume  wa& 
more  important  than  that  of  come- 
liness. And  his  dress  afforded  him 
many  sources  of  pride  and  self- 
sati£faction.  For  his  breeches  were 
possessed  of  inexhaustible  vitality, 
as  well  as  bold  and  original  colour, 
having  been  adapted  for  him  by  the 
wife  of  his  great  patron.  Bottler  the 
pigman,  from  a  pair  of  Bottlei^s 
leggings,  made  of  his  own  pigskin^ 
The  8^  had  belonged,  in  the  first 
place,  to  a  very  remarkable  boar, 
a  thorough  Calydonian  hog,  who 
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escaped  &om  a  farm-yard,  and  lived 
for  months  a  wild  life  in  St 
Leonard's  Foresi  Heie  he  scared 
all  the  neighbourhood,  imtil  at  last 
Bottler  was  invoked  to  arise  like 
Meleager,  and  to  bring  his  pig- 
knife.  Bottler  met  him  in  single 
combat,  slew  him  before  he  had 
time  to  grunt,  and  claiming  him  as 
the  spoils  of  war,  pickled  his  hams 
at  his  leisure.  Also,  he  tanned  the 
hide  in  his  own  yard,  and  made 
himself  leggings  as  everlasting  as 
the  fame  of  his  exploit. 

With  these  was  Bonny  now  in- 
dued over  most  of  his  nether  moiety. 
Shoes  and  stockings  he  despised, 
of  course,  but  his  little  shanks  were 
clean  and  red,  while  his  shoulders 
and  chest  were  lost  in  the  splendour 
of  a  coachman's  crimson  waistcoat. 
At  least  they  were  generally  so 
concealed,  when  he  set  forth  in  the 
morning,  for  he  picked  up  plenty  of 
pins,  and  showed  some  genius  in 
arranging  them:  but  after  a  hard 
day's  work,  as  now,  air  and  light 
would  always  reassert  their  right  of 
entrance.  Still,  there  remained 
enough  of  the  mingled  charm  of 
blush  and  plush  to  recall  in  sofb 
domestic  bosoms  bygone  scenes, 
for  ever  past — but  oh,  so  sweet 
among  the  trays ! 

To  judge  him,  however,  without 
the  fallacy  of  romantic  tenderness — 
the  breadth  of  his  mouth,  and  the 
turn  of  his  nose,  might  go  a  little 
way  against  him.  Still,  he  had 
such  a  manner  of  showing  bright 
white  teeth  in  a  jocund  grin,  and  of 
making  his  frizzly  hair  stand  up, 
and  Ins  sharp  blue  eyes  express 
amazement,  at  the  proper  moment ; 
moreover,  his  pair  of  cheeks  was 
such  (after  coming  off  the  downs), 
and  his  laugh  so  dreadfully  infecti- 
ous, and  he  had  such  tales  to  tell — 
that  several  lofty  butlers  were  per- 
suaded to  consider  him. 

Even  the  butler  at  Coombe  Lor- 
raine—but that  will  come  better 
hereafter.     Only  as   yet    may   be 


fairly  said,  that  Bonny  looked  up 
at  the  house  on  the  hill  with  a  deli- 
cate curiosity ;  and  felt  that  his  over- 
tures might  have  been  somewhat 
ungraceful,  or  at  least  ill-timed,  when 
the  new  young  footman  (just  taken 
on)  took  it  entirely  upon  himself  to 
kick  him  all  the  way  down  the  hill. 
This  little  discourtesy,  doubling  of 
course  Master  Benny's  esteem  and 
regard  for  the  place,  at  the  same 
•  time  introduced  some  constraint 
into  his  after  intercourse.  For  the 
moment,  indeed,  he  took  no  measures 
to  vindicate  his  honour ;  although, 
at  a  word  (as  he  knew  quite  well), 
Bottler,  tne  pigman,  would  have 
brought  up  his  whip  and  seen  to 
it  And  even  if  any  of  the  maids 
of  the  house  had  been  told  to  tell 
Miss  Alice  about  it,  Boimy  was 
sure  of  obtaining  justice,  and  pity, 
and  even  half-a-crown. 

Quick  as  he  was  to  forget  and 
forgive  the  many  things  done  amiss 
to  him,  the  boy,  when  he  came  to 
the  mouth  of  the  coombe,  looked 
pretty  sharply  about  him  for  traces 
of  that  dreadful  fellow,  who  had 
proved  himself  such  a  footman. 
With  Jack  to  help  him,  with  jaw 
and  heel.  Bonny  would  not  have 
been  so  very  much  a&aid  of  even 
him;  such  a  "strong-siding  cham- 
pion "  had  the  donkey  lately  shown 
himself.  Still,  on  the  whole,  and  af- 
ter such  a  long  day's  work  by  sea  and 
shore,  the  rover  was  much  rdieved  to 
find  his  little  castle  unleaguered. 

The  portal  thereof  was  a  yard  in 
height,  and  perhaps  fifteen  inches 
wide ;  not  all  alike,  but  in  and  out, 
according  to  the  way  the  things,  or 
the  boy  himself,  went  rubbing  it 
A  holy  hermit  once  had  lived  there, 
if  tradition  spoke  aright  But  if  so, 
he  must  have  been  as  narrow  of 
body  to  get  in,  as  wide  of  mind  to 
stop  there.  At  any  rate,  Bonny 
was  now  the  hermit,  and  less  of  a 
saint  than  a  sinner. 

The  last  glance  of  sunset  was 
being  reflected  under  the  eaves  of 
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twilight  when  these  two  came  to 
their  home  and  comfort  in  the  bay 
of  the  quiet  land.  From  the  foot 
of  the  steep  white  cliff,  the  green- 
sward spread  itself  with  a  gentle 
slope,  and  breaks  of  roughness  here 
and  there,  until  it  met  the  depth 
of  comlandy  where  the  feathering 
bloom,  appeared — ^for  the  summer 
was  a  hot  one — reared  upon  its 
jointed  stalk,  and  softened  into  a 
silver-grey  by  the  level  touch  of 
evening.  The  little  powdered  stars 
of  wheat-bloom  could  not  now  be 
seen,  of  course ;  neither  the  quiver- 
ing of  the  awns,  nor  that  hovering 
radiance,  which  in  the  hot  day 
moves  among  them.  Still  the  scent 
was  on  the  air,  the  delicate  fragrance 
of  the  wheat,  only  caught  by  wait- 
ing for  it,  when  the  hour  is  genial. 

Bonny  and  Jack  were  not  in  the 
himiour  now  to  wait  for  anything. 
The  scent  of  the  wheat  was  nothing 
to  them :  but  the  smell  of  a  loaf 
was  something.  And  Jack  knew, 
quite  as  well  as  Bonny,  that  let  the 
time  be  as  hard  as  it  would — and  it 
was  a  veiy  hard  time  already,  though 
nothing  to  what  came  afterward — 
neverthelesSi  there  were  two  white 
loaves,  charmed  by  their  united 
powers,  out  of  maids  who  were 
under  notice  to  quit  their  situations. 
Also  on  the  homeward  road,  they 
had  not  failed  entirely  of  a  few  fine 
gristly  hocks  of  pork,  and  the  bottom 
of  a  skin  of  lard,  and  something  un- 
known, but  highly  interesting,  from 
a  place  where  a  pig  had  been  killed 
that  week,  much  as  the  time  of 
year  was  wrong. 

«  Now,  Jack,  tend  thee'zeU,"  said 
Bonny,  with  the  air  of  a  full-grown 
man  almost,  while  he  was  working 
his  own  little  shoulders  in  betwixt 
the  worn  hair  on  the  ribs,  and  the 
balanced  bag  overhanging  them. 
Jack  knew  what  he  was  meant  to 
do ;  for  he  brought  his  white  nose 
cleverly  round,  just  where  it  was 
wanted,  and  pushed  it  under  one 
end  of  the  bag,  and  tossed  it  care- 


fully over  his  back,  so  that  it  slid 
down  beautifully. 

When  this  great  bag  lay  on  the 
ground  (or  rather,  stood  up,  in  a 
clumsy  way,  by  virtue  of  what  was 
inside  of  it),  tiie  first  thing  every- 
body did  was  to  come,  and  poke, 
and  sniff  at  it.  And  though  the 
everybody  was  no  more  thim  Jack 
and  his  donkey,  the  duty  was  not 
badly  done,  because  they  were  both 
so  hungry. 

When  the  strings  were  cut^  and 
the  bag  in  reHef  of  tension  panted, 
ever  so  many  things  began  to  ooze, 
and  to  ease  themselves,  out  of  it 
First  of  all  two  great  dollops  of  oar- 
weed,  which  had  excellently  per- 
formed their  task  of  keeping  every- 
thing tight  and  sweet  with  the 
hungry  fragrance  of  the  sea.  Then 
came  a  mixture  of  almost  anything, 
which  a  boy  of  no  daintiness  was 
likely  to  regard  as  eatable,  or  a 
child  t)f  no  science  whatever  to  look 
upon  as  a  rarity.  Bonny  was  a 
collector  of  the  grandest  order;  the 
one  who  collects  everything.  Here 
was  food  of  the  land,  and  food  of 
the  sea,  and  food  of  the  tidal  river, 
mingled  with  food  for  the  mind  of 
a  boy,  who  had  no  mind — ^to  hi« 
knowledge.  In  the  humblest  way 
he  groped  about,  and  wondered  at 
almost  everything. 

Now  he  had  things  to  wonder  at 
which  (in  the  heat  of  the  day  and  the 
work)  had  been  caught  and  stowed 
away  anyhow.  The  boy  and  the 
donkey  had  earned  their  load  wiih 
such  true  labour,  that  now  they 
could  not  remember  even  half  of  it 
Jack,  by  hard  collar-work  at  the 
nets ;  Bionny,  by  cheering  him  up 
the  sand,  and  tugging  himself  with 
his  puny  shoulders,  and  then  hy 
dancing,  and  treading  away,  and 
kicking  with  naked  feet  among  the 
wastrel  fish,  full  of  thorns  and  tails, 
shed  from  the  vent  of  the  drag-Bet 
by  the  spent  farewell  of  the  shoaling 
wave. 

For,  on  this  very  day,  there  had 
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"been  the  great  Midsummer  haul  at 
'Sboieham.  It  was  the  old  custom 
-of  the  place ;  but  even  custom  must 
follow  the  tides,  and  the  top  of  the 
summer  spriug-tides  (when  the  fish 
are  always  liyeliest)  happened,  for 
the  year  1811,  to  come  on  the  18th 
day  of  June.  Bonny  for  weeks  had 
been  looking  forwan],  and  now  be- 
fore him  lay  his  reward  ! 

After  many  sweet  and  bitter  uses 
of  adversity,  this  boy,  at  an  early 
age,  had  caught  the  taol  of  prudence. 
It  had  been  to  his  heart,  at  first,  a 
friendly  and  a  native  thing,  to  feast 
to  the  full  (when  he  got  the  chance) 
and  go  empty  away  till  it  came 
again.  But  now,  being  grown  to 
riper  years,  and,  after  much  con- 
sideration, declared  to  be  at  least 
twelve  years  old  by  the  only  pork- 
butcher  in  Steyning,  Bonny  began 
to  know  what  was  what,  and  to  salt 
a  good  deal  of  his  ofGed. 

For  this  wise  process  he  now 
coxdd  find  a  greater  call  than  usual ; 
because,  through  the  heat  of  the 
day,  he  had  stuck  to  his  first  and 
firmly-bunded  principle — ^never  to 
refuse  refuse.  So  that  many  other 
fine  things  wetQ  mingled,  jumbled, 
and  almost  churned,  among,  the  sun- 
dry importations  of  the  flowing  tide 
and  net  AU  of  these,  now,  he  well 
delivered  (so  far  as  sappy  limbs 
could  do  it)  upon  a  cleanish  piece 
of  ground,  well  accustomed  to  such 
laToura  Then  Bonny  stood  back, 
with  his  hands  on  his  knees,  and 
Jack  spread  his  nose  at  some  of  it. 

Loaves  of  genuine  wheaten  bread 
were  getting  scarce  already.  Three 
or  four  bad  harvests,  following  long 
arrears  of  discontent,  and  hanging 
on  the  heavy  arm  of  desperate  tax- 
ation, kept  the  country,  and  the 
farmers,  and  the  people  that  must 
be  fed,  in  such  a  condition  that  we 
(who  cannot  be  now  content  with 
anything)  deserve  no  blame  when 
we  smack  our  lips  in  our  dainty  con- 
tempt of  our  grandfathers. 

Bonny  was  always  good  to  Jack, 


according  to  the  way  they  had  of 
looking  at  one  another;  and  so,  of 
the  choicest  spoils,  he  gave  him  a 
half-peck  loaf,  of  a  fibre  such  as 
they  seldom  softened  their  teeth 
with.  Jack  preferred  this  to  any 
clover,  even  when  that  luxury  could 
be  won  by  clever  stealing ;  and  now 
he  trotted  away  with  Ids  loaf  to  the 
nearest  stump  where  backing-power 
against  his  strong  jaws  could  be  got. 
Here  he  laid  his  loaf  against  the 
stump,  and  went  a  little  way  back 
to  think  about  it,  and  to  be  sure 
that  every  atom  was  for  him.  Then, 
without  seruple  or  time  to  spare,  he 
tucked  up  his  lips,  and  began  in  a 
hurry  to  make  a  bold  dash  for  the 
heart  of  it. 

''More  haste,  less  speed,"  is  a 
proverb  that  seems,  at  first  sight, 
one  of  the  last  that  need  be  quoted 
to  a  donkey.  Yet,  in  the  present 
instance.  Jack  should  have  spared 
himself  time  to  study  it ;  for  in  less 
than  a  moment  he  ran  up  to  Bonny, 
with  his  wide  mouth  at  its  widest, 
snorting  with  pain,  and  much  yearn- 
ing to  bellow,  but  by  the  position 
disabled.  There  was  something 
stuck  fast  in  the  roof  of  his  mouth, 
in  a  groove  of  the  veiny  black 
arches ;  and  work  as  he  might  with 
his  wounded  tongue,  he  was  only 
driving  it  further  in.  His  great 
black  eyes,  as  he  gasped  with  fright, 
and  the  piteous  whine  of  his  quiver- 
ing nose,  and  his  way  altogetiier  so 
scared  poor  Bonny,  that  the  chances 
were  he  would  run  away.  And  so, 
no  doubt,  he  must  have  done  (being 
but  a  Httle  boy  as  yet),  if  it  had 
not  chanced  that  a  flash  of  some- 
thing caught  his  quick  eye  suddenly, 
something  richly  shining  in  the 
cavern  of  the  donkey's  mouth. 

This  was  enough,  of  course,  for 
Bonny.  His  instinct  of  scratching, 
and  digging,  and  hiding,  was  up 
and  at  work  in  a  moment.  He 
thrust  his  brown  hand  betwixt 
Jack's  great  jaws,  and  drew  it  back 
quickly  enough  to  escape  the  snap 
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of  their  glad  reunion.  And  in  his 
hand  was  something  which  he  had 
drawn  from  the  bag  of  the  net  that 
dajy  but  scarcely  stopped  to  look  at 
twice,  in  the  huddle  of  weeds  and 
the  sweeping.  It  had  lain  among 
many  fine  gifts  of  the  sea — skates, 
and  dog-fish,  sea-devils,  sting-rays, 
thombacks,  inky  cuttles,  and  scol- 
lops, cockles,  whelks,  green  crabs, 
jddy-fish,  and  everythii^  else  that 
makes  fishermen  swear,  and  then 
grin,  and  then  spit  on  their  palms 
again.  Among  these  in  Sonny's  bag 
had  lain  manifold  boons  of  the  life- 
giving  earth,  extracted  from  her 
motherly  feeling  by  one  or  two  good 
butchers. 

Bonny  made  no  bones  of  this. 
Fish,  flesh,  fowl,  or  stale  red-herring 
— ^he  welcomed  all  the  works  of 


charity  with  a  charitable  nose,  and 
fingers  not  of  the  nicest.  So  that 
his  judgment  could  scarcely  have 
been  '^  prejudicially  affected  by  any 
preconceived  opinion  "  —  as  onr 
purest  writers  love  to  say — ^when  he 
dropped  this  thing,  and  smdled  his 
thumb,  and  cried,  **  Lord,  how  it 
makes  my  hands  itch !" 

After  such  a  strong  expression, 
what  can  we  have  to  say  to  him? 
It  is  the  privilege  of  our  period  to 
put  under  our  feet  whatever  we 
would  rather  not  face  out.  At  the 
same  time,  to  pretend  to  love  it^  and 
lift  it  by  education.  Nevertheless, 
one  may  try  to  doubt  whether  poor 
Bonny's  grandchildren  (if  he  ever 
presumed  to  have  any)  thrive  on 
the  lesson,  as  well  as  he  did  on  the 
loaf,  of  charity. 


CHAPTEB  XI. 


There  used  to  be  a  row  of  build- 
ings, well  within  the  sacred  precincts 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  but  still  pre- 
serving a  fair  look-out  on  the 
wharves,  and  the  tidal  gut  at  their 
back,  tiU  the  whole  view  was  swal- 
lowed by  gas-works.  Here  for  long 
ages,  law  had  flourished  on  the  ex- 
crete things  of  outlawry,  fed  by  the 
reek  of  Whitefriars,  as  a  good  nettle 
eigoys  the  mixen. 

Already,  however,  some  sweeping 
changes  had  much  improved  this 
neighbourhood ;  and  the  low  attor- 
neys who  throve  on  crime,  and  of 
whom  we  get  unpleasant  glimpses 
through  our  classic  novelists,  had 
been  succeeded  by  men  of  repute, 
and  learning,  and  large  practice. 
And  among  all  these  there  was 
not  one  more  widely  known  and 
respected  than  Glanvil  Malahide, 
K.C.J  an  eminent  equity-barrister, 
who  now  declined  to  don  the  wig 
^n  any  ordinary  cause.  He  had 
een  obliged,  of  course,  to  fight, 
ke  the  rest  of  mankind,  for  cele- 
rity ;  but  as  soon  as  this  was  well 


assured,  he  quitted  the  noisier  sides 
of  it  But  his  love  of  the  subtleties 
of  the  law  (spun  into  faitex  and 
frailer  gossamer  by  the  soft  spider 
of  equity),  as  well  as  the  power  of 
habit,  kept  him  to  his  old  profes- 
sion ;  so  that  he  took  to  chamber- 
practice,  and  had  more  than  he 
could  manage. 

Sir  Boland  Lorraine  had  known 
this  gentleman  by  repute  at  Oxford, 
when  Glanvil  Malahide  was  young, 
and  believed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
scholars  there;  in  the  days  when 
scholarship  often  ripened  (as  it  sel- 
dom does  now)  to  learning.  For 
the  scholarship  now  must  be  kept 
quite  young,  for  the  smaller  needs 
of  tuitioiL 

Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  as 
soon  as  Hilary  Lorraine  was  quite 
acquit  of  Oxford  leading-strings, 
and  had  scrambled  into  some  degree, 
his  father,  who  especially  wished 
(for  some  reasons  of  his  own)  to 
keep  the  boy  out  of  the  army,  en- 
tered him  gladly  among  the  pupils 
of  Mr  Glanvil  Malahide.    Not  tiiat 
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Hilaij  was  expected  ever  to  wear  and  sometimes  lio  would  do  such 
the  hoise-hair  much  (unless  an  in-  things  that  the  best,  or  even  the 
sane  desire  to  do  so  should  find  woist  of  them,  could  no  longer  walk 
its  way  into  his  open  soul),  but  with  him.  Things  not  vicious,  but 
that  the  excellent  goodness  of  law  a  great  deal  too  Sa  gone  in  the  op- 
might  drop,  like  the  gentle  dew  posite  waj — such  as  the  snatching 
from  heaven,  and  grow  him  into  a  up  of  a  truly  naked  child  and  cares- 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  sing  it,  or  any  other  shameful  act, 

Hilary  looked  upon  this  matter,  in  the  face  of  the  noblest  Christen- 
as  he  did  on  too  many  others,  with  dom.  These  things  he  would  do, 
a  sweet  indifference.  If  he  could  and  worse ;  such  as  no  toady  with 
only  have  had  his  own  way,  he  self-respect  could  smile  at  in  broad 
would  have  been  a  soldier  long  ago;  daylight,  and  such  as  often  exposed 
for  that  was  the  time  when  aJl  the  the  lad  to  laughter  in  good  society, 
spirit  of  Britain  was  roused  up  to  One  of  his  best  Mends  used  to  say 
anns.  But  this  young  fellow's  that  Hilary  wanted  a  vice  or  two  to 
great  fault  was,  to  be  compact  of  so  make  his  virtues  balance.  This  may 
many  dementis  that  nothing  was  have  been  so ;  but  none  the  less,  he 
settled  amongst  them.  He  had  had  his  share  of  failings. 
"  great  gifts,"  as  Mr  Malahide  said  For  a  sample  of  these  last  he  had 
— '^extnordinaiy  talents,"  we  say  taken  up  and  made  much  of  one  of 
now — ^but  nobody  knew  (least  of  aU  his  fellow-pupils  in  these  well-con- 
their  owner)  how  to  work  them  nected  chambers.  This  was  one 
properly.  This  is  one  of  the  most  Gregory  Lovejoy,  a  youth  entirely 
unlucky  compositions  of  human  out  of  his  element  among  fashionable 
mind — ^to  be  applicable  to  every-  sparks.  Steadfetst  ambition  of  a 
thing,  but  applied  to  nothing.  1£  conceptive  mother  sent  him,  against 
Hikiy  had  lam  under  pressure,  and  liis  stars,  to  London ;  and  here  he 
been  squeezed  into  one  direction,  he  became  the  whetstone  for  those 
must  have  become  a  man  of  mark.  brilliant  blades,  his  fellow-pupils. 

This  his  father  could  not  see.  As  Because  he  hadbeen  at  no  university, 
a  general  rule  a  father  fails  to  know  nor  even  so  much  as  a  public  school, 
what  his  son  is  fit  for;  and  after  and  had  no  introduction  to  anybody 
disappointment,  fancies  (for  a  little  who  had  never  heard  of  him. 
time  at  least)  himself  a  fool  to  have  Now  the  more  the  rest  disdained 
taken  the  boy  to  be  all  that  the  this  fellow,  the  more  Lorraine  re- 
mother  said  of  him.  Nevertheless,  garded  him;  feeling,  with  a  sense  too 
the  poor  mother  knows  how  right  delicate  to  arise  ^m  any  thought, 
she  was,  and  the  world  how  wrong,  that  shame  was  done  to  good  birth 

But  Hilary  Lorraine,  from  child-  by  being  even  conscious  of  it,  ex- 
hood,  had  no  mother  to  help  hiTn,  cept  upon  great  occasions.  And  so, 
What  he  had  to  help  him  was  good  without  giving  much  offence,  or 
hirth,  good  looks,  good  abilities,  a  pretending  to  be  a  champion,  Hilary 
very  sweet  temper,  and  a  kind  and  used  to  shield  young  Lovejoy  from 
truly  genial  nature.  Also  a  strong-  the  blunt  shafts  of  small  humour 
ish  will  of  his  own  (whenever  his  continually  levelled  at  him. 
heart  was  moving),  yet  ashamed  to  Mr  Malahide's  set  of  chambers 
stand  forth  boldly  in  the  lesser  mat-  was  perhaps  the  best  to  be  found  in 
ters.  And  here  was  his  £ettal  error ;  Equity  Walk,  Inner  Temple.  His 
that  he  looked  upon  almost  every-  pupils — ^ten  in  number  always,  be- 
thing  as  one  of  the  lesser  matters,  cause  he  would  accept  no  more,  and 
He  had,  of  course,  a  host  of  Mends,  his  high  repute  insured  no  less — 
from  the  freedom  of  his  manner ;  these  worthy  youths  had  the  longest 
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room,  facing  vriih  three  whitey- 
brown  windows  into ''  Noma  Square." 
Hence  the  view,  containing  all 
^<  utilitarian  edifices/'  freely  ranged 
across  the  garden's  classic  walks  of 
asphodel  to  the  broad  Lethean  river 
on  whose  wharves  we  are  such 
weeds.  For  "Paper  Buildings," 
named  from  some  swift  sequence  of 
suggestion,  reared  no  lofty  height  as 
yet  to  mar  the  sedentary  view. 

All  who  have  the  local  key  will 
enter  into  the  scene  at  once ;  so  far, 
at  leasts  as  necessary  change  has 
fedled  to  operate.  But  Mr  Mala- 
hide's  pupils  scarcely  ever  looked 
out  of  the  windows.  None,  however, 
should  rashly  blame  them  for  apathy 
as  to  the  prospect  They  seldom 
looked  out  of  the  windows,  because 
they  were  very  seldom  inside  them. 

Id.  the  first  place,  their  attendance 
there  was  voluntary  and  precarious. 
They  paid  their  money,  and  they  took 
their  choice  whether  they  ever  did 
anything  more.  Each  of  them  paid 
—or  his  father  for  him — a  fee  of  a 
hundred  guineas  to  have  the  "  run 
of  the  chambers,"  and  most  of  them 
carried  out  their  purpose  by  a  run- 
away from  them.  The  less  they 
came)  the  less  trouble  they  caused 
to  Mr  Glanvil  Malahide;  who  al- 
ways gave  them  that  much  to  know 
when  they  paid  their  fee  of  entrance. 
"  If  you  mean  to  be  a  lawyer,"  he 
said,  "  I  will  do  my  best  to  make 
you  one.  If  you  only  come  for  the 
name  of  it,  I  shall  say  but  little  more 
to  you."  This,  of  course,  was  fair 
enough,  and  the  utmost  that  could 
be  expected  of  him :  for  most  of  his 
pupils  were  young  men  of  birth, 
or  good  position  in  the  English 
counties,  to  whom  in  their  future 
condition  of  life  a  little  smattering 
of  law,  or  the  credit  of  owning  such 
smattering,  would  be  worth  a  few 
hundred  guineas.  Common  Law, 
of  course,  was  far  more  likely  to 
avail  them  in  their  rubs  of  the 
world  than  equity ;  but  of  that  fine 
drug  they  had  generally  taken  their 


dose  in  Pleaders'  Chambers,  and 
were  come  to  wash  the  taste  away 
in  the  purer  shallows  of  equity. 

Hilary,  therefore,  might  be  con- 
sidered, and  certainly  did  consider 
himself,    a    remarkably    attentive 
pupil,  for  he  generally  was  to  be 
found  in  chambers  four  or  even  five 
days  of  the  week,  coming  in  time  to 
read  all  the  news  before  the  five 
o'clock  dinner  in  HalL     Whereas 
the  Honourable  Bobert  Oumption, 
and    Sir  Francis  Kickabout,    two 
of  his  fellow-pupils,  had  only  been 
seen  in  chambers  once  since  they 
paid  their  respective  fees ;  and  the 
reason  of  their  attendance  then  was 
that  they  found  the  towels  too  diity 
to  use  at  the  billiard-rooms  in  Fleet 
Street     The    clerks    used  to  say 
among    themselves,    that     "  these 
young  fellows  must  be  dreadful  fools 
to  pay  one  hundred  guineas,  because 
any  swell  with  the  proper  cheek 
might  easy  enough  have  the  go  of 
the  chambers,  and  nobody  none  the 
wiser;    for   they    woulcUi't    know 
him,  nor  the  other  young  gents, 
and  least  of  all  old  '^horsewig." 
.    However,  there  chanced  to  be  two 
or  three  men  who  made  something 
more  than  a  very  expensive  lounge 
ofthese  eminent  chambers.  Of  these 
worthy  fellows.  Bice  Cockles  was  one 
(who  had  been  senior  wrangler  two 
years  before,  and  from  that  time 
knew  not  one  good  nighfs  rest^  till 
the  Woolsack  broke  his  fall  into  his 
grave),  and  another  was  Gr^ory 
Lovejoy.    Cockles  was  thoroughly 
conscious  —  as    behoves   a    senior 
wrangler — of  possessing  great  abili- 
ties ;  and  Lovejoy  knew,  on  Ids  own 
behalf,  that  his  mother  at  least  was 
as  sure  as  could  be  of  all  the  wonders 
he  must  do. 

f-  HilaiycouldnotbearRiceCockles, 
who  was  of  a  dry  sarcastic  vein ; 
but  he  liked  young  Lovejoy  more 
and  more,  the  more  he  had  to  de- 
fend him.  Youths  who  have  not 
had  the  fortune  to  be  at  a  public 
school  or  a  college,  seldom  know  how 
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to  hold  their  tongues  until  the  world 
has  silenced  them.    Gregoij,  there- 
foie,  thought  no  harm  to  hoast  op- 
portunely one  fine  May  morning 
(when  some  one  had  seen  a  tree  hlos- 
soming  somewhere)  of  the  heauty  of 
his  father^s  cherry-trees.   HownoUe 
and  gnuid  they  must  he  just  now, 
one  sheet  of  white,  white,  white,  he 
said,  as  big  as  the  Inner  and  the 
Middle  Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn, 
all  put  together !    And  then  how 
the  bees  were  among  them  buzzing, 
knowing  which  sorts  first  to  milk  ; 
and  the    tortoise  -  sheU  butterflies 
quite  sure  to  be  out,  for  the  first  of 
their  summering.    But  in  the  moon- 
^ht,  best  of  all,  when  the  moon 
was  three  days  short  of  full,  then 
was  the  time  an  unhappy  Londoner 
mnst  be    amazed  with  happiness. 
Then  to  walk  among  them  was  like 
walking  in  a  fairy-land,  or   being 
lost  in   a  sky  of  snow,  before   a 
flake  b^ins  to  &11.     A  delicate 
soft  world  of  white,  an  in  and  out 
of  fancy  lace,  a  feeling  of  some  white 
witchery,  and  almost  a  fright  that 
little  white    blossoms    have    such 
power  over  one. 

"  Where  may  one  find  this  grand 
paradise  f"  asked  Eice  Cockles,  as 
if  he  could  scarcely  refrain  his  feet 
from  the  road  to  it. 

''Five  miles  the  other  side  of 
Seven- Oaks j"  Gregory  answered, 
boldly. 

"  I  know  the  country.  Does  your 
&ther  grow  cherries  for  Covent 
Garden  market  1 " 

"  Of  course  he  does.  Didn't,  you 
know  that)"  Thenceforth  in  cham- 
bers Lovejoy  was  always  known 
as  '*  Cherry  Lovejoy."  And  he  al- 
ways answered  to  that  name. 

It  was  now  the  end  of  Jime, 
and  the  cherries  must  be  getting 
fipe.  The  day  had  been  very  hot 
&nd  sultry,  and  Hilary  came  into 
chambers  later  than  his  usual  time, 
but  fresh  as  a  lark,  as  he  always  was. 
£ven  Mr  Malahide  had  felt  the 
^^eight  of  the  weather,  and  of  his 


own  threescore  years  and  five,  and 
in  his  own  room  was  dozing.  The 
three  clerks  in  their  little  den  were 
fit  for  next  to  nothing,  except  to  lie 
far  away  in  some  meadow,  with 
sleepy  beer,  under  alder-trees.  Even 
Bice  Cockles  had  struck  work  with 
one  of  those  hopeless  headaches 
which  are  bred  by  hot  weather 
from  satire,  a  thing  that  turns  sour 
above  freezing-point;  and  no  one 
was  dwelling  in  the  long  hot  room 
save  the  peaceful  and  steady  Gregory. 

Even  he,  with  his  resolute  will 
to  fulfil  his  mother^s  prophecies, 
could  scarcely  keep  his  mind  from 
flagging,  or  his  mouth  from  yawn- 
ing, as  he  went  through  some  most 
elaborate  answer  to  a  grand  petition 
in  equity — ^the  iniquity  being,  to  a 
common  mind,  that  the  question 
could  have  arisen.  But  Mr  Mala- 
hide, of  course,  regarded  things  pro- 
fessionally. 

"Lovejoy,  thy  name  is  'Love 
misery,' "  cried  young  Lorraine,  who 
never  called  his  fellow-pupil  "Cher- 
ry," though  perfectly  welcome  to  do 
so.  "I  pas^d  an  optician's  shop 
just  now,  and  the  thermometer 
stands  at  96^  That  quill  must  have 
come  from  an  ostrich  to  be  able  to 
move  in  such  weather.  Even  the 
counsellor  yields  to  the  elements. 
Hark  how  he  winds  his  sultry 
horn !  Is  it  not  a  great  and  true 
writer  who  says,  *  I  teU  thee  that 
the  quills  of  the  law  are  the  dead- 
liest shafts  of  the  Evil  One' 1  Come, 
therefore,  and  try  a  darting  match." 

Gregory  felt  no  inclination  for  sa 
hot  a  pastime ;  he  had  found,  how- 
ever, a  habit  of  yielding  to  the  im- 
pulsive and  popular  Hilary,  which 
led  him  into  a  few  small  scrapes,, 
and  one  or  two  that  were  not  sinall. 
Lorraine's  unusual  brightness  of 
nature,  and  personal  beauty,  and 
gentle  bearing,  as  well  as  an  inborn 
readiness  to  be  pleased  with  every- 
body, insured  him  a  good  liking  with 
almost  all  kinds  of  people.  How 
then  could  young  Lovejoy,  of  a  fine 
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bntimshapen  diaiacter,  andnever  in- 
troduced to  the  yery  skirts  of  good 
society,  help  looking  up  to  his  cham- 
pion Hilary  as  a  charming  deity  1 
Therefore  he  made  way  at  once  for 
Hilary's  sudden  freak  for  darts. 
The  whole  world  being  at  war  just 
then  (as  happens  upon  the  average 
in  every  generation).  Cherry  Love- 
joy  slung  his  target,  a  legal  ahnanac 
for  the  year.  Then  he  took  four 
long  quills,  and  pared  them  of  their 
plumes,  and  spHt  the  shafts,  and 
fitted  each  with  four  paper  wings, 
cut  and  balanced  cleverly.  His 
aptness  in  the  business  showed  that 
this  was  not  his  first  attempt ;  and 
it  was  a  hard  and  cruel  thing  that 
he  should  now  have  to  prepare 
them.  But  the  clerks  had  a  regu- 
lar trick  of  stealing  the  "  young 
pups'"  darts  from  their  unlocked 
drawers,  partly  for  practice  among 
themselves,  but  mainly  to  please 
their  families. 

"Capital!  Beautifully  done!" 
cried  Hilary,  as  full  of  life  as  if  the 
only  warmth  of  the  neighbourhood 
were  inside  him.  «"  We  never 
turned  out  such  a  good  lot  before ; 
I  could  never  do  that  like  you. 
But  now  for  the  tips,  my  dear 
fellow!" 

"Any  fool  can  do  what  I  have 
done.  But  no  one  can  cut  the  tip 
at  all,  to  stick  in  the  target,  and 
not  bounce  back;  only  you,  Mr 
Lorraine." 

"  Mister  Lorraine  !  now  Gregory 
Lovejoy,  I  thought  we  liked  one 
another  well  enough  to  have  dropped 
that  long  ago.  If  you  will  only 
vouchsafe  to  notice,  you  shall  see 
how  I  cut  the  slit,  so  that  the  well- 
sped  javelin  pierces  even  a  cover  of 
calf-skin."  It  was  done  in  a  mo- 
ment, by  some  quick  art,  inherited, 
perhaps,  from  Prince  Agasicles,  and 
then  they  took  their  stations. 

From  the  further  end  of  the  room 
they  cast  (for  thirty  feet  and  more 
perhaps^  over  two  great  tables  scar- 
red by  teen  generations  of  lawyers. 


Hilary  threw  the  stronger  shaft,  but 
Gregory  took  more  careful  aim; 
so  that  in  spite  of  the  stifling  beat 
the  contest  grew  exciting. 

"Blest  if  they  young  donkeys 
knows  hot  from  cold!"  said  the 
senior  clerk,  disturbed  in  his  litlie 
room  by  the  prodding  and  walking 
and  the  lively  voices. 

"Sooner  them,  than  you  nor 
me ! "  the  second  clerk  muttered 
sleepily.  When  the  most  ungram- 
matical  English  is  wanted,  a  copy- 
ing  clerk  18  the  mim  to  supply  ii 

In  spite  of  unkindly  criticism, 
the  brisk  acontic  strife  went  on. 
And  every  hit  was  chronicled  on  a 
long  sheet  of  draft  paper. 

"  Sixteen  to  you,  eighteen  to  me ! " 
cried  Gregory,  poising  his  long 
shadowed  spear,  while  his  coat  and 
waistcoat  lay  in  the  folds  of  a  suit 
that  could  never  terminate,  and  his 
square  Kentish  face  was  even  redder 
than  a  ripe  May-Duke.  At  that 
moment  the  door  was  opened,  and 
in  came  Mr  Malahide. 

"  Just  so  ! "  he  said,  in  his  quiet 
way;  "I  now  understand  the  oiigin 
of  a  noise  which  has  often  puzzled 
me.  Lorraine,  what  a  baby  you 
must  be ! " 

"  Can  a  baby  do  that  ?  "  said  Hfl- 
ary,  as  he  stepped  into  poorGiegory's 
place,  and  sped  his  dart  into  t^e 
Chancellor's  eye,  the  bull's  eye  of 
their  target 

"That  was  well  done," Mr  Mala- 
hide answered ;  "perhaps  it  is  the 
only  good  shot  you  will  ever  make 
in  your  profession." 

"I  hope  not,  sir.  Under  your 
careful  tuition  I  am  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  mighty  host  of 
learning." 

At  this  the  lawyer  was  truly 
pleased.  He  really  did  believe  that 
he  took  some  trouble  with  his  pupils; 
and  his  very  kind  heart  was  always 
gratified  by  their  praises.  And  he 
showed  his  pleasure  in  his  usoal 
way  by  harping  on  verbal  niceties- 

"  Foundations  of  a  host,  Lorraine ! 
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Foiindatioxis  of  a  pile,  you  mean ; 
and  as  yet,  lusisti  pUia,     But  you 
may  be  a  ciedit  to  me  yet.     Allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  this  great 
heat.     X  will  talk  to  you  to-morrow." 
"With  these  few  words,  and  a 
pleasant  smile,  the  eminent  lawyer 
withdrew  to  his  den,  feigning  to 
have  caught  no  glimpse  of  the  deep- 
ly-blnahing  Lovejoy.    For  he  knew 
quite  well  that  Gregory  could  not 
aSbrd  to  play  with  his  schooling; 
and  80  (like  a  proper  gentleman)  he 
fell  upon  the  one  who  could.    Hil- 
ary saw  his  motive,  and  with  his 
usual  speed  admired  him. 

"  What  a  fine  fellow  he  is  ! "  he 
said,  as  if  in  pure  self-commune: 
''from  the  time  he  becomes  Lord 
Chancellor,  I  will  dart  at  no  legal 
almanac.  But  the  present  fellow — 
however,  the  weather  is  too  hot  to 
talk  of  him.  Lovejoy,  wilt  thou 
come  with  mel  I  must  break  out 
into  the  country." 

"  What ! "  cried  Gregory,  drawing 
up  at  the  magic  word  from  his  stool 
of  repentance,  and  the  desk  of  his 
diminished  head.  ''  What  was  that 
you  said,  Lorraine  ? " 

"Fair  indeed  is  the  thing  thou 
hast  said,  and  fair  is  the  way  thou 
saidest  it  Tush  !  shall  I  never  get 
wholly  out  of  my  ignorant  know- 
ledge of  Greek  plays  ?  Of  languages 
that  be,  or  have  been,  only  two 
words  survive  this  weather,  in  the 
streets  of  London  town;  one  is 
*  rus,*  and  the  other  *  country.*  " 

"'  It  is  a  sweet  and  decorous  thing 
to  die  on  behalf  of  the  country.' 
That  line  I  remember  well;  you 
must  have  seen  it  somewhere  ? " 

"  It  is  one  of  my  earliest  memo- 
ries, and  not  a  purely  happy  one. 
But  that  is  'patria,'  not  'rus.' 
'  Patria'  is  the  fatherland;  '  rus '  is  a 
fellow's  mother.  I^one  can  under- 
stand this  parable  till  they  have 
lived  in  London." 

**  Lorraine,"  said  Gregory,  coming 
up  shyly,  yet  with  his  brown  eyes 
sparkUng,  and  a  steadfast  mouth  to 


declare  himself  —  "  you  are  very 
much  above  me,  of  course,  I  know." 

*'  I  am  uncommonly  proud  to  hear 
it,"  Hilary  answered,  with  lus  most 
sweet  smile ;  '^  because  I  must  be 
a  much  finer  fellow  than  I  ever 
could  have  dreamed  of  being." 

"Now,  you  know  well  enough 
what  I  mean.  I  mean,  in  position 
of  life,  and  all  that,  and  birth,  and 
breeding,  and  everjrthing  else." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Hilary, 
gravely,  making  a  trumpet  of  blot- 
ting-paper; "any  other  advantage, 
Gregory  1 " 

"Fifty,  if  I  could  stop  to  tell 
them.  But  I  see  that  you  mean  to 
argue  it  Kow  argument  is  a  thing 
that  always " 

"  Now,  Gregory,  just  acknowledge 
me  your  superior  in  argument ;  and 
I  will  confess  myself  your  superior 
in  every  one  of  those  other  things." 

"Well,  you  know,  Lorraine,  I 
could  scarcely  do  that.  Because  it 
was  only  the  very  last  time ^" 

"  Exactly,"  said  Hilary ;  "  so  it 
was — ^the  very  last  time,  you  left  me 
no  more  than  a  shadow  caught  in  a 
cleft  stick.  Therefore,  Mend  Gre- 
gory, say  your  say,  without  any 
traps  for  the  sole  of  my  foot." 

"  Well,  what  I  was  thinking  was 
no  more  than  this — ^if  you  would 
take  it  into  consideration  now — con- 
sidering what  the  weather  is,  and 
all  the  great  people  gone  out  of 
London,  and  the  streets  like  fire 
almost,  and  the  lawyers  frightened 
by  the  comet^  quite  as  if,  as  if ,  al- 
most  ^ 

"  As  if  it  were  the  devil  come  for 
them." 

"  Exactly  so.  Bellows'  clerk  told 
me,  after  he  saw  the  comet,  that  he 
could  prove  he  had  never  been  ar- 
ticled. And  when  you  come  to  con- 
sider also  that  there  will  be  a  row 
to-morrow  morning, — not  much,  of 
course,  but  still  a  thing  to  be  avoided 
till  the  weather  cools, — ^I  thought ; 
at  least,  I  began  to  think ** 

"My  dear  fellow,  whati    Anx- 
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iety  in    this  dreadful  weather  is 
fever." 

"Koihing,  nothing  at  all,  Lor- 
raine. Bat  yon  are  the  sweetest- 
tempered  fellow  I  ever  came  across ; 
and  so  I  thought  that  yon  would  not 
mind, — at  leasts  not  so  very  much, 
perhaps " 

"  My  sweet  temper  is  worn  out. 
I  have  no  mind  to  mind  anything, 
Gregory ;  come  and  dine  with  me." 

*^  That  is  how  you  stop  me  always, 
Lorraine ;  I  cannot  be  for  ever  com- 
ing, and  come,  to  dine  with  yon. 
I  always  like  it;  but  yon  know ** 

"  To  be  sure,  I*  know  that  I  like 
it  too.  It  IB  high  time  to  see  about 
it.  Who  could  dine  in  Hall  to-day, 
and  drink  his  bottle  of  red-hot 
portl" 

*'  I  could,  and  so  could  a  hundred 
others.  And  I  mean  to  do  it,  un- 
less  " 

*^  Unless  what  1  Mysterious  Gre- 
gory, by  your  face  I  know  that  you 
have  some  very  fine  thing  to  pro- 
pose. Have  you  the  heart  to  keep 
me  suspended,  as  well  as  uncom- 
monly hungry?" 

*'It  is  nothing  to  make  a  fuss 
about  Lorraine,  you  turn  upon 
one  so,  as  if  you  forget  the  differ- 
ence. I  was  only  thinking  just  by 
accident,  of  something  that  came 
into  my  head  quite  casually." 

"  Such  things  have  an  inspiration. 
Out  with  it  at  last,  fair  Gregory." 

"  Well  then,  if  you  must  have  it, 
how  I  should  like  for  you  to  come 
with  me  to  have  a  little  turn  among 
my  father's  cherry-trees  1 "   • 

«  What  a  noble  thought ! "  said 
Hilary ; ''  a  poetic  imagination  only 
could  have  hit  on  such  a  thought. 
The  thermometer  at  96^ — and  the 
cherries — can  they  be  sour  now  1 " 

''Such  a  thing  is  quite  impos- 
sible," Gregory  answered,  gravely ; 
"  in  a  very  cold  wet  summer  they 
are  sometimes  a  little  middling.  But 
in  such  a  splendid  year  as  this,  there 
can  be  no  two  opinions.  Would 
you  like  to  see  them  1 " 


"  Now,  Lovejoy,  I  can  put  up 
with  much ;  but  not  with  madden- 
ing questions." 

**  You  mean,  I  suppose,  that  yon 
could  enjoy  half-a-dozen  cool  red 
cherries,  if  you  had  the  chance  to 
pick  them  in  among  the^  long  green 
leaves?" 

''Half-«-dozen !  Half-a-peck;and 
half  -  a  -  bushel  afterwards.  Where- 
have  I  put  my  hat?  I  am  off,  if  it 
costs  my  surviving  sixpence." 

"Lorraine,  how  very  good  yon 
are  !  But  you  are  always  in  sudi  a 
hurry.  You  ought  to  think  a  good 
many  times,  before  you  are  sure  that 
you  ought  to  do  it.  Bemember 
that  my  father^s  house  is  very  good 
indeed,  and  very  comfortable,  I  am 
sure ;  still  it  is  very  different  from 
what  you  are  accustomed  to." 

''  Such  things  are  not  worth 
thinking  about.  Custom,  and  all 
that,  are  quite  below  contempt;  I 
know  they  are.  The  greatest  mis- 
take of  our  lives  is  custom ;  and  the 
greatest  delight  is  to  kick  it  away. 
Will  your  father  be  glad  to  see 
mel" 

"  He  has  heard  so  much  of  yon, 
Lorraine,  that  he  vowed  he  would 
come  to  London  (though  he  hates 
it  so  abominably),  to  see  you  and  to 
ask  you  down ;  if  I  were  afraid  to 
do  so.  It  is  a  very  old-fashioned 
place ;  you  must  please  to  bear  that 
in  mind.  Also,  my  father,  and  my 
mother,  and  all  of  us,  are  old-fash- 
ioned people,  living  in  a  quiet  way. 
You  would  carry  on  more  in  an 
hour,  than  we  do  in  a  twelvemontL 
We  like  to  go  all  over  things,  ever 
so  many  times,  perhaps  (like  posh- 
ing rings  up  and  down  a  stick),  be- 
fore we  begin  to  settle  them.  Bat, 
when  we  have  settled,  them,  we 
never  start  again ;  as  you  seem  to 
do." 

"  Now,  Gregory,  Gregoiy,  this  i* 
bad.  When  did  you  Ibiow  me  to 
start  again  1  Eeady  I  am  to  start 
this  once,  and  to  dwell  in  the  or- 
chards for  ever." 
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In  a  few  words  more,  these  two  Hilary,  of  course,  began,  as  he 

yoong  fellows  agreed  to  take  their  always  managed  to  begin,  with  al- 

luck  of  it.    There  was  nothing  in  most  everybody, 

chambers  for  Lovejoy  to  lose,  by  "  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you,  sir, 

going  away  for  a  day  or  two ;  and  and  I  have  nothing  particular  to 

Hilaiy  long  had  felt  uneasy  at  leav-  say." 

ing  a  holiday  overdue.    Therefore  ''  In  that  case,  why  did  you  come, 

they  made  their  minds  up  promptly  Lorraine?    It  is  your  usual  state  of 

for  an  early  start  next  morning,  mind.'' 

while  the  drowsy  town  should  be  ''Well,  sir,"  said  Hilary,  laugh- 
thrusting  chinmey-pots  to  catch  the  ing  at  the  terse  mood  of  the  master, 
dew.  ''  I  thought  you  had  something  to 

''  Gregory,"  said  Lorraine,  at  last,  say  to  me — a  very  imusual  state  of 

"your  mind  is  a  nest  of  genius,  mind,"  he  was  going  to  say,  ''on 

We  two  will  sit  upon  bushel-bas-  your  part;"  but  stopped,  with  a 

kets,  and  watch  the  sim  rise  out  of  well-bred  youth's  perception  of  the 

sacks.   Before  he  sets,  we  will  chal-  unbecoming, 

lenge  him  to  &ce  our  early  waggon.  "  Yes,  I  have  something  to  say 

Covent  Grarden  is  our  tiysting  spot,  to  you.     I  riamember  it  now,  quite 

and  the  hour  4  a.m.    Oh,  day  to  be  clearly.     You  were  playing  some 

marked  with  white  chalk  for  ever !"  childish  game  with  Lovejoy,  in  the 

"  I  am  sure  I  can't  tell  how  that  pupU's  room.  Now,  this  is  all  well 
may  be,"  answered  the  less  fervent  enough  for  you,  who  are  fit  for  no- 
Gregory.  "  There  is  not  much  chalk  thing  else,  perhaps.  Your  father 
down  our  way,  and  I  never  saw  expects  no  work  from  you ;  and  if 
black  <:halk  anywhere.  But  can  I  he  did,  he  would  never  get  it.  You 
trust  you  to  be  there  ?  If  you  don't  may  do  very  well,  in  your  careless 
come,  I  shall  not  go  without  you,  way,  being  bom  to  the  gift  of  in- 
and  the  whole  affair  must  be  put  off."  difference.     But  those  who  can  and 

"No  fear,  Gregory;  no  fear  of  must  work  hard — ^is  it  honest  of  you 

me.    The  lark  shdl  still  be  on  her  to  seduce  them)    You  think  that  I 

nest ; — ^but  wait,  my  friend,  I  will  speak  severely.     Perhaps  I  do,  be- 

tell  the  Counsellor,  lest  I  seem  to  cause  I  feel  that  I  am  speaking  to  a 

dread  his  &ce."  gentleman." 

Lovejoy  saw  that  this  was  the  "It  is  uncommonly  hard,"  said 

bounden  duty  of  a  gentleman,  inas-  Hilaiy,  with  his  bright  blue  eyes 

much  as  the  learned  lawyer  had  half  conscious  of  a  shameful  spring 

promised  his  young  friend  a  little  of  moisture,  "  that  a  fellow  always 

remonstrance  upon    the   following  gets  it  worse  for  trying  to  be  a 

morning.     The  chances  were  that  gentleman." 

he  woidd  forget  it;   and  this,  of  "You  have  touched  a  great  truth," 

course,  enhanced  the  duty  of  mak-  Mr  Malahide  answered^  labouring 

ing  him  remember  it     Therefore  bitterly  not  to  smile;  "but  so  it 

^aiy  gave  three  taps  on  the  worm-  always  must  be.     My  boy,  I  am 

eaten  door  of  his  good  tutor,  accord-  sorry  to  vex  you ;  but  to  be  vexed 

ing  to  the  scale  of  precedence.  This  is  better  than  to  grieve.     You  like 

role  was — ^inferior  clerk,  one  tap;  young  Lovejoy— don't  make  him 

head-clerk,  two  taps ;  pupil  (being  idle." 

no  clerk  at  all,  and  paying,  not  "Sir,  I  will  dart  at  him  hence- 
drawing,  salary),  as  many  taps  as  forth,insteadof  the  late  Lord  Chan- 
he  might  think  proper,  in  a  reason-  celloT,  now  sitting  upon  asphodeL" 
able  way.  "  Lorraine,"  the  great  lawyer  sud* 
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denlj  asked,  in  a  flash  of  unusual 
interest ;  "  you  have  been  at  Oxford 
quite  recently.  They  do  all  sorts 
of  things  there  now.  Have  they 
settled  what  asphodel  is  9 " 


*^  Noj  sir,  I  fear  that  they  never 
wilL  There  are  several  other  moot 
questions  stilL  But  with  your  kind 
leave,  I  mean  to  try  to  settle  tliat 
point  to-morrow." 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Martin  Lovejoy,  Gregory's  father, 
owned  and  worked  a  pleasant  farm  in 
that  part  of  Kent  which  the  natives 
love  to  call  the  "  Garden  of  Eden." 
In  the  valley  of  the  upper  Medway, 
a  few  miles  above  Maidstone,  pretty 
hamlets  follow  the  soft  winding  of 
the  river.  Here  an  ancient  race  of 
settlers,  quiet  but  intelligent,  chose 
their  home,  and  chose  it  well,  and 
love  it  as  dearly  as  ever. 

To  argue  with  such  people  is  to 
fSedl  below  their  mercy.  They  stand 
at  their  cottage-doors,  exactly  as 
twelve  generations  ago  they  stood. 
A  riotous  storm  or  two  may  have 
swept  them,  but  it  never  lasted  long. 
The  bowers  of  hop  and  of  honey- 
suckle, trimmed  alleys,  and  rambling 
roses,  the  flowering  trees  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  and  the  truest  of  true 
green  meadows,  the  wealth  of  deep 
orchards  retiring  away — as  all  wealth 
does — ^to  delight  itself ;  and  where 
the  land  condescends  to  wheat,  the 
vast  gratitude  of  the  wheat-crop, — 
nobody  wonders,  after  a  while,  that 
these  men  know  their  value. 

The  early  sun  was  up  and  slurring 
light  upon  London  housetops,  as  a 
task  of  duty  only,  having  lost  all 
interest  in  a  thing  even  he  can  make 
no  hand  of.  But  the  brisk  air  of 
the  morning,  after  such  a  night  of 
sweltering,  and  of  strong  smells 
under  slates,  rode  in  the  perpetual 
balance  of  the  dime,  and  spread 
itself.  Fresh,  cool  draughts  of  new* 
bom  day,  as  vague  as  the  smile  of 
an  infant,  roved  about ;  yet  were  to 
be  caught  according  to  the  dew- 
lines.  And  of  these  the  best  and 
truest  followed  into  Covent  Gar- 
den, under  the  force  of  attraction 


towards  the  green  stuff  they  had 
begotten. 

Here  was  a  wondrous  reek  of 
men  before  the  night  had  quite 
spent  itselfl  Such  a  Babel,  of  a 
market- morning  in  the  "herrj- 
season,"  as  makes  one  long  to  under- 
stand the  mother-tongue  of  nobody. 
Many  things  are  nice  and  hand- 
some ;  fruit  and  flowers  are  fair  and 
fresh ;  life  is  as  swift  as  life  can  be; 
and  the  pulse  of  price  throbs  every- 
where. Yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  is 
wiser  not  to  say  much  more  of  it ; 

Martin  Lovejoy  scarcely  ever 
ventured  into  this  stormy  world. 
In  summer  and  autumn  he  was 
obliged  to  send  some  of  his  froit  to 
London ;  but  he  always  sent  it  under 
the  care  of  a  trosty  old  retainer. 
Master  John  Shome,  whose  crasty 
temper  and  crisp  wit  were  a  puzzle 
to  the  Coclbiey  costermonger. 
Throughout  the  market,  this  man 
was  known  familiarly  as  ^*  Kentish 
Crust,"  and  the  name  helped  him 
well  in  his  business. 
»  ISTow,  in  the  summer  morning 
early,  Hilary  Lorraine,  with  his 
most  sprighUy  walk  and  manner, 
sought  his  way  through  the  crowd- 
ed alleys  and  the  swarms  of  those 
that  buy  and  selL  Even  the 
roughest  of  rough  customers  (when 
both  demand  and  supply  are  rough), 
though  they  would  not  yield  him 
way,  at  any  rate  did  not  shoTe 
him  by.  "  A  swell,  to  buy  fruit  for 
his  sweetheart,"  was  their  conclu- 
sion in  half  a  glance  at  him.  "  Here, 
sir,  here  you  are!  hernia  for  no- 
thhig,  and  cherries  we  pays  you  for 
eating  of  them!" 

With  the  help  of  these  generous 
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fellowSy  Hilaiy  found  his  way  to 
John  Shome  and  the  waggon.  The 
horses,  in  nnbuckled  ease,  were 
munching  their  well-eained  com. 
close  by;  for  at  that  tune  Coyent 
Qaiden  was  not  squeezed  and  driven 
as  now  it  is.  The  tail-board  of  the 
waggon  was  now  hanging  upon  iljs 
binges,  and  '^Kenti^  Crust,"  on 
his  springy  rostrum,  dealt  with  the 
fag-end  of  his  goods.  The  market, 
in  those  days,  was  not  flooded  with 
poor  foreign  produce,  fair  to  the  eye, 
but  a  firaud  on  the  belly,  and  con- 
tinually ending  in  dropsy.  English- 
men,  at  that  time,  did  not  spend 
the  whole  power  of  their  minds 
upon  the  newest  and  speediest  mea- 
sures for  robbing  their  brother 
Englishmen ;  and  a  natiye  would 
leally  buy  from  his  neighbour  as 
gladly  as  from  his  bom  enemy. 

Master  John  Shome  had  a  can- 
Tas  bag  on  the  right  side  of  his 
breeches^  hanging  outside,  full  in 
sight,  defying  every  cut-purse.  That 
age  was  comparatively  honest;  ne- 
vertheless, John  kept  a  club,  cut  in 
Meieworth  wood,  quite  handy.  And, 
at  every  sale  he  made,  he  rang  his 
coin  of  the  realm  in  his  bag,  as  if 
he  were  calling  bees  all  round  the 
waggon.  This  generally  led  to  an- 
other sale.  For  money  has  a  richly 
irresiatible  joy  in  jingling. 

Hilary  was  delighted  to  watch 
these  tlungs,  so  entirely  new  to  him. 
He  had  that  fieital  gift  of  sliding  into 
other  people's  minds,  and  wondering 
what  to  do  there.  Not  as  a  great 
poet  has  it  (still  reserving  his  own 
strength,  and  playing  on  the  smaller 
nature  kindly  as  he  loves  it),  but 
simply  as  a  child  rejoices  to  play 
with  other  children.  So  that  he 
entered  eagerly  into  the  sudden 
changes  of  John's  temper,  according 
to  the  tone,  the  bidding,  and,  most 
of  all,  the  importance  of  the  custo- 
mers that  came  to  him.  By  this 
time  the  cherries  were  all  sold  out, 
having  left  no  trace  except  some  red 
splashes,  where  an  over-ripe  sieve 


had  been  bleeding.  .  But  the  Kent- 
ish man  still  had  some  bushels  of 
peas,  and  new  potatoes,  and  bunches 
of  coleworts,and  early  carrots,  besides 
Ave  or  six  dozens  of  creamy  cauli- 
flowers, and  several  scores  of  fine- 
hearted  lettuce.  Therefore  he  was 
dancing  with  great  excitement  up 
and  down  his  van,  for  he  could  not 
bear  to  go  home  uncleared;  and 
some  of  lus  shrewder  customers  saw 
that  by  waiting  a  little  longer  they 
would  be  likely  to  get  things  at 
half-price.  Of  course,  he  was  fully 
alive  to  this,  and  had  done  his  best 
to  hide  surplus  stock,  by  means  of 
sacks,  and  mats,  and  empty  bushels 
piled  upon  fidl  ones. 

''  Crusty,  thou  must  come  down, 
old  fellow,"  cried  a  one-eyed  coster- 
monger,  winking  first  at  John,  and 
then  through  the  rails,  and  even  at 
the  springs  of  the  van ;  '^  haK  the 
load  will  go  back  to  Kent,  or  else  to 
the  cowkeeper,  if  so  be  you  holds  on 
so  almighty  dear.'' 

"  Ha,  then,  Joe,  are  you  waiting 
for  that  ?  Go  to  the  cow-yard  and 
take  your  turn.  They  always  feeds 
theone-eyedfirst.  Gentlemen,  now — 
while  there's  anything  left !  We've 
kept  all  the  very  best  back  to  the 
last,  'cos  they  changed  to  be  packed 
by  an  Irishman.  'First  goes  in, 
must  first  come  out.'  Paddy,  are 
you  there  to  stick  to  it  1" 

'^  Be  jabers,  and  how  could  I  slip 
out,  when  the  hape  of  you  was  atop 
of  me?  And  right  I  was,  be  the 
holy  poker ;  there  it  all  is  the  very 
first  in  the  bottom  of  the  vhan  ! " 

"]S"ow,  are  you  nearly  ready^ 
John)"  asked  Gregory,  sudde^ 
appearing  through  tiie  laughter  of 
the  crowd ;  ''  here  is  the  gentleman 
going  with  us,  and  I  can't  have  him 
kept  waiting." 

<<  Come  up,  Master  Greg,  and 
help  sell  out,  if  you  know  the  time 
better  than  I  do."  John  fihome 
was  vexed,  or  he  would  not  so  have 
spoken  to  his  master^s  son. 

To  his  great    surprise,  with  a 
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bound  up  came  not  Gregory  Love- 
joy,  who  was  always  a  little  bit  shy 
of  the  marketing,  but  Hilary  Lor- 
raine, declared  by  dress  and  manner 
(clearly  marked,  as  now  they  never 
can  be)  of  an  order  wholly  different 
from  the  people  round  him. 

''Let  me  help  you,  sir,"  he  said; 
'*  I  have  long  been  looldng  on ;  I 
am  sure  that  I  understand  it." 

''  Forty  years  have  I  been  at  un, 
and  I  scarcely  knows  un  now.  They 
takes  a  deal  of  mannerin',  sir,  and 
the  prices  will  go  in  and  out" 

"No  doubt;  and  yet  for  the 
sport  of  it,  let  me  help  you,  Master 
Shome.  I  will  not  sell  a  leaf  below 
the  price  you  whisper  to  me." 

In  such  height  of  life  and  hurry, 
half  a  minute  is  enough  to  fetch 
a  great  crowd  anywhere.  It  was 
round  the  market  in  ten  seconds 
that  a  grand  lord  was  going  to  sell 
out  of  Grower  Lovejoy's  waggon. 
For  a  great  wager,  of  course  it 
must  be ;  and  all  who  could  rush, 
rushed  to  see.  Hilary  let  them  get 
ready,  and  waited  till  he  saw  that 
their  money  was  burning.  Mean- 
while Crusty  John  was  grinning  one 
of  his  most  experienced  grins. 

"  Don't  let  him,  oh  don't  let  him," 
Gregory  shouted,  to  the  salesman,  as 
Hilary  came  to  the  rostrum  with  a 
bunch  of  carrots  in  one  hand  and  a 
cauliflower  in.  the  other — "What 
would  his  Mends  say  if  ihey  heard 
it!" 

"Nay,  rU  not  let  un,"  John 
Shorne  answered,  mischievously 
taking  the  verb  in  its  (now)  pro- 
vincial sense;  "why  should  I  let 
unf  It  can't  hurt  he,  and  it  may 
do  good  to  we." 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  the  van 
was  cleared,  and  at  such  prices  as 
Grower  Lovejoy's  goods  had  not 
fetched  all  through  the  summer. 
Such  competition  arose  for  the 
lionour  of  purchasing  from  a  "  noble- 
man," and  so  enchanted  were  the 
dealers'  ladies,  many  of  whom  came 
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thronging  round,  with  Hilary's 
bright  complexion,  gay  address,  and 
complaisancy. 

"  Well  done,  my  lord !  well  done 
indeed  ! "  Crusty  John,  to  keep  up 
the  fiction,  shouted  when  he  had 
pouched  the  money — "Gentlemen 
and  ladies,  my  lord  will  sell  again 
next  week;  he  has  a  heavy  bet 

about  it  with  the  Prince  Reg 

tush,  what  a  fool  I  am !  they  will 
send  me  to  prison  if  I  tell !" 

As  a  general  rule,  the  more  sus- 
picious people  are  in  some  ways,  the 
more  credulous  are  they  in  all  the 
rest  Kentish  Crust  was  aware  of 
this,  and  expected  and  found  for 
the  next  two  months  extraordinaiy 
inquiry  for  his  goods. 

"  Friend  Gregory,  wherefore  art 
thou  glum  f"  said  Hilary  to  young 
Lovejoy,  while  the  horses  with  their 
bunched-up  tails  were  being  buckled 
to  again.  Lorraine  was  radiant 
with  joy,  both  at  his  recent  triumph 
in  a  matter  quite  unknown  to  bun, 
and  even  more  because  of  many 
little  pictures  spread  before  him  by 
his  brisk  imagination  ian  away  from 
London.  Every  stamp  of  a  horse's 
hoof  was  as  good  as  a  beat  of  the 
heart  to  hinu 

"  Lorraine,"  the  sensible  Gregory 
answered,  after  some  hesitation, ''  I 
am  vexed  at  the  foolish  thing  you 
have  done.  Not  that  it  really  is  at 
all  a  disgrace  to  you,  or  your  &mily, 
but  that  the  world  would  take  it  so ; 
and  we  mustthinkas  the  world  does." 

"Must  wel"  asked  Hilary,  smil- 
ing kindly ;  "  well,  if  we  must,  let 
us  think  it  on  springs." 

At  the  word  he  leaped  into  the 
fruit-van  so  lightly  that  the  strong 
springs  scarcely  shook;  andGr^ry 
could  do  no  better  than  dunbin 
calmly  after  him.  "Gee-wugg,"  cried 
Master  Shome  again;  the  b^ht 
brass  harness  fladied  in  the  son, 
and  the  horses  merrily  rang  their 
hoofs  on  the  road  to  their  native 
land  of  Kent. 
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DISORDER    IN    DREAMLAND. 


CONOLUSION. 


At  length  came  Haidinge's  last 
Tveek.  It  was  now  the  middle  of 
May.  His  successor  was  to  aniye 
and  relieve  him  of  his  charge  in 
thiee  or  four  days ;  and  the  Wetton 
Club  conceived  a  great  idea.  It 
would  give  a  picnic  to  which  the 
old  and  the  new  recmiting  officer 
shonld  both  be  invited.  The  pic- 
nic should  be  an  exceptionally 
sumptuous  one  even  among  Wetton 
picnics.  The  members'  subscrip- 
tion to  these  festivities  was  a  fixed 
thing  which  could  not  conveniently 
be  exceeded,  and  therefore  when 
e3ctia  splendour  was  designed  it  was 
notified  that  the  committee  would 
receive  donations  from  members 
dispoBed  to  give  of  their  substance 
for  the  honour  of  the  institution. 
On  this  occasion  Mr  Saunders  came 
down  8o  handsomely  both  in  money 
and  in  wine  presented  from  his 
ceUar,  that  the  disposition  to  call 
liim  names  was  greatly  lessened,  and 
some  of  the  more  impressionable 
members  ventured  in  their  impul- 
sive way  to  say  that  the  fellow  was 
not  such  a  bad  feUow  after  all. 
Ben,  you  observe,  was  applying  the 
means  which  fortune  had  given  him 
to  the  attainment  of  the  end  which 
he  was  now  keeping  steadily  in 
Tiew.  It  is  a  wonderful  power,  the 
power  of  giving.  He  is  a  mighty 
donkey  who,  having  a  little  spare 
cash  in  his  coffers,  cannot  manage 
to  buy  opinion.  How  many  of  us 
are  there  that  ue  proof  against 
gifts  discreetly  offered?  Some,  we 
know,  spread  their  palms  unblush- 
ingly  for  a  half-crown  or  a  sovereign ; 
others  who  would  scorn  to  do  that 
may  be  obliged  in  more  delicate 
ways.  Whettier  you  desire  to  win 
a   general,  or   a   particular,  good 


opinion,  your  money  cleverly  spent 
will  help  you,  I  am  afraid,  more 
than  all  your  virtue  and  all  your 
philanthropy,  if  these  last  take  any 
other  form  than  the  utterance  of  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm.  You 
may  ignore  or  resist,  or  be  offended 
at,  a  man's  moral  claims  to  respect 
or  goodwill,  but  it  requires  an 
Apemantus  or  an  Apostle  to  say, 
"  Thy  money  perish  with  thee."  It 
is  another  question  whether  opinion 
is  worth  buying,  as  a  rule:  the 
wisest  men  probably  would  tell  us 
that  it  is  not,  especially  if  the  buyer 
invest  in  it  so  largely  and  with  so 
mistaken  a  conception  of  its  nature 
as  to  make  himself  a  beggar  and  a 
misanthrope  like  old  Timon.  How- 
beit,  'Met  sage  or  cynic  prattle  as 
he  will,"  I  have  known,  and  so  I 
doubt  not  has  my  reader,  clowns 
and  louts  keeping  their  footing  in 
society,  old  muffs  without  a  military 
idea  commanding  regiments  with 
success,  the  most  selfifiii  and  vicious 
of  men  lauded  as  patriots  and  great 
ensamples,  because  they  had  money 
to  spend,  and  spent  it  freely  and 
judiciously.  Some  men  too  I  have 
known  attempting  to  buy  opinion 
without  the  means  to  pay  for  it, 
and  these  have  generally  come  to 
grief  just  as  do  those  who  indulge 
in  any  other  extravagance.  Our 
fiiend  Saunders,  however  (I  ven- 
ture to  call  him  our  finend  in  the 
hope  that  some  little  pity  may  have 
been  aroused  for  him,  upstart  as  he 
was;  for  the  lines  had  fallen  to 
Ben  in  rather  slippery  places — ^his 
bringing-up  had  not  been  calculated 
to  correct  the  faults  of  his  disposi- 
tion, and  that  unlucky  dream  was  a 
snare  to  him)— our  £nend  Saunders 
was  not  rushing  into  extravagance ; 
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be  could  hj  liis  hand  upon  a  little 
ready  money,  and  he  chose  to  spend 
it  in  buying  up,  as  it  were,  an  edi- 
tion of  lus  character  that  was  in  cir- 
culatioh,  and  endeavouring  to  pub- 
lish a  revised  one  with  considerable 
alterations.     And  the  success  of  his 
efforts  was  remarkable.    Already, 
at  the  time  of  this  picnic,  men, 
although  they  would  -mjok  at  each 
other  by  way  of  protesting  against 
the  supposition  of  their  opinion  of 
him  being  altered,  had  left  off  speak- 
ing of  **  that  intolerable  yoimg  cub," 
or  ''  the  swell  builder,"  and  instead 
thereof  made  jests  about  Saunder^s 
entire^  or  the  shades  behw,  which 
last  periphrasis  intimated  that  Ben's 
house  was  a  hell, — ^which  was  all 
nonsense,  for  the  play  there,  though 
tolerably  frequent,  was  mild  enough. 
Indeed,  Ben  was  getting  on  very 
well  towards  the  attainment  of  his 
object     He  didn't  hear,  or  didn't 
understand,  or  didn't  care  about, 
the  nicknames  which  were  given  to 
himself  or  his  house :  those  who 
invented  them  did  so  to  vent  their 
contempt  a£  themselves  for  going 
after    his    entertainments,     under 
cover  of  satirising  him  who  gave 
them  :  and  he  did  get  a  good  many 
young  men  who  thought  themselves 
chiefs  in  Wetton    to    consent  to 
companionship    with    him.     They 
amused  themselves  with  his  vul- 
garity and  his  solecisms,  but  they 
ate  his  dinners  and  drank  his  wine 
for  all  thai     His  mother,  not  hav- 
ing any  ambition  for  herself,  was 
never  visible  except  to  some  old 
cronies  of  her  own  who  would  drink 
tea  with  her  in  the  kitchen  about 
six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  but 
she  looked  carefully  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  Benjamin's  dinners,  if  indeed 
superintendence  was  all  she  contri- 
buted to  the  cooking.     I  have  some 
idea  that  she  had  been  cook  in  a 
gentleman's^family,  and  did  not  now 
object  to  brightening  up  once  more 
the  science  that  had  grown  dull 


within  her.     But  this  has  become 
rather  an  unwarrantable  digression: 
let  us  go  back  to  the  picnic    There 
was  scarcely  a  vehicle  private  or 
public  in  Wetton  or  within  three 
miles  of  it  that  was  not  in  requisi- 
tion on  the  morning  of  that  acted 
idyL     Everybody  who,  accoiding 
to  the  rigid  code  «of  Wetton  cere- 
monial, was  admissible  to  the  fes- 
tival, had  been  invited  and  took 
care  to  be  there.    And  Devonshire, 
as  if  in  pitying  scorn  of  the  Wettons 
and  Slushtons  and  similar  nomen- 
clature, chose  to  show  what  sort  of 
a  spring  day  she  could  torn  out 
when  so  minded  (which  it  must  he 
confessed    that    she  seldom  was). 
The  drizzle  and  sleet  and  mist  were 
as  foreign  to  that  day  as  if  such 
atmospheric  treats  weie  unknown 
in  the  neighbourhood.     The  sky 
was  charmingly  blue,  and  the  few 
great  lazy  clouds  that  floated  over 
it  had  not  a  sign  of  vice  in  them, 
but  served  just  to  prevent  glare, 
and  to  nourish  the  hopes  of  such 
gentlemen  as  were  taking  their  fish- 
ing rods  with  them.     The  breeze,  a 
veritable  zephyr,  floated  about  in 
the  most  easy,  well-bred  manner, 
making  things  veiy  pleasant,  with- 
out obtruding  himself  in  the  least ; 
cooling  a  soft  cheek  without  stir- 
ring a  ringJLet;  breathing  on  the 
young  foliage  so  gently,  that  its 
motion  could  be  perceived  only  by 
watching  the  sportive  shadows.  The 
chestnut  blossoms  were  not  quite 
past,    although    their    bloom  was 
waning ;  but  the  thorns,  pmk,  red, 
white,  were  the  glory  of  the  fields  and 
hedges  that  day.   And  the  hedges — 
Devonshire  hedges,  you  rememl)er, 
some  of  them  as  tall  and  as  thick 
as  the  ramparts  of  a  town — ^were  all 
smiling  with  leaves  and  floweis, 
drowsy  with  the  hum  of  winged 
things,  and  dispersing  the  *'good 
smoU"  which  is  associated  with  the 
singing  of  birds  and  the  voice  of 
the  turtle.     Delicious  as  they  are, 
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such  days  are  apt  sliglitly  to  sadden 
a  man- who  is  rash  enough  to  trust 
himself  alone  and  unsupported  to 
their  influence;  but  with  lively 
company,  with  a  large  party  bent 
on  making  holiday,  they  are  simply 
enchanting.  Indeed  everybody 
seemed  to  have  faith  in  his  or  her 
power  of  keeping  enjoyment  alive, 
for  the  expec^tion  started  tolerably 
early  in  the  day,  and  no  sold 
thought  of  being  at  home  again  till 
dark,  or  perhaps  a  trifle  alter,  for 
some  of  the  more  romantic  were 
heard  asking  if  there  wouldn't  be 
a  moon. 

The  reader  doesn't,  of  course, 
suppose  that  the  Club  and  the  guests 
stole  quietly  into  the  country,  and 
there  by  degrees  grew  to  be  a  caval- 
cade l^e  enough  to  attract  notice. 
Certainly  not ;  all  Wetton  and  its 
environs  were  astir,  determined  to 
see  the  start  if  they  could  have 
nothing  else  to  do  with  the  select 
entertionment ;  for,  after  the  races, 
and  the  calling  out  of  the  militia, 
a  picnic  given  by  the  Club  was 
perhaps  the  most  exciting  event 

"  Lar,  neow ! "  said  one  girl  to 
her  fellow,  both  being  appurten- 
ances of  the  establishment  of  Mrs 
Tucker  the  dressmaker  and  milliner 
— "  Lar,  neow !  if  there  isn't  Miss 
Lyddy  in  her  new  shot-silk;  a 
lovely  thing  it  be,  but  her's  ventur- 
some  to  go  so  fur  from  home  in  en 
the  fust  time.  I  wouldn't  ef  'twas 
mines,  I  knaw  ! " 

'<Lar!  what  odds)  'Tisn't  a- 
gwain  to  rain,  and  her  isn't  a  fewl 
to  go  squattin'  in  the  green  grass 
with  en  on,  trest  she  for  that. 
Do  'ee  see  how  sweet  like  the  young 
passon  look'th  upon  her  ?  Her  'th 
amade  the  most  of  herself,  tew,  han't 
herf  I  don't  knaw  the  genUeman 
and  lady  whafs  long  with  'em; 
whew  be  theyl" 

"I  think  they'm  Mr  and  Mrs 
Yeo,  what's  uncle  and  aunt  to  Miss 
Lyddy.     A  little  ways  in  the  coun- 


try they  lives.  I  can't  abide  that 
there  Jkliss  Lyddy." 

"What  furl" 

"  Her^s  false.  There,  now ;  there 
be  the  tew  Miss  (I  never  can  call 
their  name).  They  be  daughters  of 
the  great  waiyer  that  everybody's 
afeard  uv.  They  dresses  wasn't 
made  to  Wetton,  I'll  wage.  Ben't 
'em  smart  f  and  the  bunnets  and  all, 
oh  my,  if  s  handsome ! " 

"  Betsey,  Betsey,  look  here,  chiel ! 
here's  six  young  men,  I  vow,  all  in 
one  carridge.  That's  lawyer  Phillips 
a-driving;  and  there's  young  Mr 
Simmons,  and  Mr  Phil  Tarraway, 
and  Mr oh,  Betsey,  don't  look  up- 
on en,  he's  the  imperentest" — (then, 
as  the  vehicle  passed  by) — "Hke 
your  persumshum,  Tm  sure;  what 
next,  I  wonder !  Oh,  Betsey,  turn 
away ! " 

"What's  making  of  'ee  laugh, 
Fanny,  and  hide  away  your  face? 
Imperent  is  he?  I  daresay.  Think 
I  didn't  see  en  nod  his  head  to 
'ee  1  Look'th  as  ef  yew  was  fond 
of  imperent  fellers." 

"Betsey,  be  quiet.  I  didn't 
laugh,  please  sure ;  but  turn  away 
my  head  I  did,  for  that's  a  bould 
man ;  he'd  make  any  maiden  colour 
up.  There's  Miss  Bell  and  Miss 
Susey  Woolcoek  argettin'  into  the 
pony -carridge.  Miss  Susey's  my 
favrite.  Dressed  alike  and  in 
light  summer  dresses,  made  up  by 
theirselfs  for  sartin ;  but  they  do  sit 
well,  sure 'nough.  Miss  Bell  is  a  keen 
one  for  cuttin' ;  I  knaw  she  of  ould." 

"  Here's  a  cloud  o'  dust.  What's 
this,  I  wonder  1  Well,  if  it  isn't 
Mr  Canyten's  son!  Es,  and  Ben 
Saunders.  He's  a  pretty  man  if  you 
like,  Fanny,  Ben  is ;  but  he's  ter- 
rible proud  now — dothn't  look  upon 
a  body." 

"Betsey,  for  shame.  What's 
Ben  Saunders  to  yew?  A  proud 
fop  is  Ben,  that's  what  heUl*' 

And  so  these  damsels— or  maidens, 
as  a  Wettonian  would  call  them — 
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went  on  criticising  all  who  passed 
to  the  fete  by  the  road  which  their 
gaze  commanded.  And  many  an- 
other group  of  critics  was  there 
scattered  about  the  exits  from  Wet- 
ton,  most  of  them  &yourably  dis- 
posed, and  admiring  the  gay  pas- 
sengers, but  not  all ;  there  were  a 
few  young  ladies  who  inhabited 
a  debatable  ground  between  the 
hatU  ton  and  bourgeoisie  of  Wetton, 
and  who  thought  they  might  have 
been  asked :  the  sarcasms  of  these 
fiedr  beings,  who  had  been  provoked 
if  they  had  not  been  invited,  would 
have  made  any  simple  persou's  hair 
stand  on  end.  But  we  will  hurry 
past  these  groups,  if  you  please, 
and  the  fluttering  dresses  and  fly- 
ing ribbons  in  the  carriages,  and 
get  on  to  this  moor -stone  (t.  6., 
granite)  post  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  not  yet  set  in  the  gateway,  on 
which  Uncle  Jack  Yarco  and  one 
or  two  of  his  friends  sat  viewing 
the  departures. 

"  What  a  thing  vanity  is  now  I" 
said  a  middle-aged  female  of  the 
party.  "This  is  very  lovely  for 
the  minnit;  but  can  yew  fancy, 
Uncle  Jack,  any  raisonable  beins 
a-wasting  their  lifes  and  their  sub- 
stance in  sich  fervolities  9  Vie  upon 
mun!"  (This  was  said  rather  with  a 
view  of  chiming  with  Uncle  Jack's 
severe  humour,  and  eliciting  his 
favourable  response.) 

"  My  dear,"  answered  Uncle  Jack, 
"  I've  a-seed  the  day  when  yew  wasn't 
a-drove  so  wild  by  the  sight  uv  a 
little  vinery.  Do  *ee  mind  when 
you  and  me  went  upon  a  Easter 
Monday  to  zee  a  woman  hanged  vor 
puysenin'  of  her  husband  1  /  do. 
Us  was  so  vain  as  anybody  then." 

"Do  I  mind  iti  SheU  I  ever 
forget  iti  Iss,  I  do  mind  it;  and 
I  mind  all  the  vine  things  yew  said 
to  me,  and  how  yew  giv'd  me  beer 
and  ginger-breads.  I  hope  yew've 
a-repented  uv  your  cruel  conduck : 
I  hope  yew  hev." 


«  My  dear,  I  repented  before  I 
was  a  day  oulder;  but  there,  now; 
leave  the  past  alone.  We  shall  all 
be  jedged,  never  fear.  Look  here, 
now ;  here's  the  Colkatton  carridge. 
Madam  Fulford  do  look  buxom  still, 
don't  her )  and  not  so  young  nither : 
onny  dree  months  between  she  and 
our  Jenny — Jenny  Cook,  that  i& 
now  1" 

"  But  look  at  the  young  Miss. 
Dear,  dear,  there's  vine  volks  ef 
you  like ;  but  her  is  a  perty  maiden, 
isn't  her  1  and  desarv'th  vine  things 
if  anybody  dew.  Her  dothn't  look 
zo  plump  and  fresh  though,  arter 
all,  now  that  her  draw'th  near.  I 
do  hope  there's  nothin'  the  metter. 
'Twas  a  decline  the  Squire  died  of. 
Isn't  her  bunnet  lovely  f  the  blew 
trimmin'  'ud  be  more  becomin'  ef 
her  chacks  wasn't  quite  so  white." 

"  Unde  Jack,"  observed  a  labouier 
whom  we  have  not  before  heard, 
"us  hevn't  a-seed  thy  dear  and 
tender  measter  yet  I  spose  th' 
ould  tyrant  '11  be  there  a-droppin^ 
about  his  blessins,  and  sugarin^ 
everybody  as  ef  they  was  green 
gooseberries." 

"Whew  be  yew  a-speakin'  ur, 
Eichard  Harvey  ?  A  man  that  hath 
had  the  leadin'  and  oiderin'  of 
hunderds  of  other  men,  and  hev  a- 
brought  mun  to  gloiy  by  makin'  of 
mun  do  their  dewty.  Is  that  one 
for  the  likes  o'  yew  to  be  makin'  of 
your  jokes  upon  1  Waiyers  uv  all 
soarts,  sawgers  and  sailors  tew,  he 
apt  to  deal  in  ungodly  words,  the 
Lord  forgive  mun ;  but  most  of  et 
they  saith  without  thort,  and 
mean'th  no  harm.  I  knaws  they 
that  seed  th'  oul'  tyrant,  as  you  calls 
en,  zail  into  Plymouth  Sound  a- 
draggin'  after^n  a  French  ship  o'  war 
twice  the  zize  uv  hes  own,  what 
he'd  a-took'd  in  a  battle." 

"  Lord,  whe'er  a  did  or  no  I "  ex- 
claimed the  female. 

"  Iss  fy,  my  dear,  he  den  it ;  his 
bones  hev  a-bin  broked  and  his  bled 
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a-diawed.  IVe  a-seed  the  cuts  and 
dents  upon  the  arms  of  'n  when 
he've  a-tumed  up  his  sleeyes  in  the 
gair'n.  Yew  don't  know  what  that 
there  man  is  a-made  of/'  quoth  old 
Plummybag. 

"My  conscience!"  broke  in  the 
female  in  rather  a  subdued  voice, 
"  ef  here  esn't  our  young  lord  that 
es  to  be !  Bless  the  boey ;  and  a- 
dreavin'  of  tew  bosses,  tew;  as  ef 
one,  or  a  jackass  for  that  metter, 
vaan't  enough  for  the  likes  of  he. . 
Ben's  a  good-lookin'  young  man 
tho',  say  what  they  wiU  of 'n.  What 
bewtiful  hair  he've  a-got ! " 

"  Ould  Saunders's  Ime  is  a-rennin' 
off  the  reel  to  a  perty  pace,  I 
reckon,"  answered  Uncle  Jack. 
'*  That's  fine  enoouragement  to 
fathers  to  pinch  and  nuJ^e  money 
for  their  chUdem.  What  the  poor 
oqI'  man  saved  in  a  year  this  gay 
slip  'U  squander  in  iTweek." 

"Ennyhow,  Uncle  Jack,  yew 
took'd  care  when  yew  was  stout  and 
strong  not  to  save  money  for  no- 
body: yew  enjuy'd  et  yourself,  I 
reckon,"  put  in  Harvey,  who  had 
not  quite  got  over  old  Plummybag's 
set  down. 

'^  Perhaps  I  did,  my  dear.  A 
sinful  mortal  Tve  a-bin,  the  Lord 
knoVth.  The  only  comfort  I've  a- 
got  is  to  think  that  there's  others 
feullisher  than  me,  bad  as  I  be. 
Tve  heerd  of  men  that  couldn't 
niiher  save  nor  enjuy ;  steupid  nod- 
dies that  pearts  wi'  their  money 
because  they  ha'n't  the  sense  to  kip 
et  after  amin'  et  with  the  sweat  o' 
their  breow.** 

''  Bless  'ee,  Bichard,  you  catched 
that,"  said  the  female.  Eichard 
Harvey,  who  was  a  sober,  hard- 
working man  in  general,  would  get 
lively  once  in  six  weeks  or  so ;  and 
the  anecdotes  current  of  his  suffer- 
ings in  keel*  alleys  and  wrestling- 
nngs  did  not  bear  witness  to  his 


extreme  prudence  or  sharpness. 
The  quick  succession  of  the  vehicles,, 
however,  kept  producing  new  ideas, 
and  left  but  little  time  for  sparring. 
Before  half-past  eleven  the  last  of 
them  had  gone  by.  Even  the  law- 
yers and  the  auctioneer,  who  were 
tied,  or  wished  to  make  it  appear 
that  they  were  tied,  to  their  offices 
by  great  press  of  business,  managed 
to  be  on  the  road  before  noon.  It 
was  a  drive  of  between  two  and 
three  hours,  and  there  were  a  great 
many  things  to  be  done  to  pass  the 
afternoon.  The  principal  thing  (of 
course  after  eating  and  drinking) 
was  to  ascend  a  high  hill  which 
was  part  of  a  moor,  and  a  sort  of 
Pisgah  from  whence  might  be  seen 
an  immense  extent  of  beautiful 
country.  No  one  had  ever  seen 
the  use  of  making  a  caniage-road 
to  its  summit,  and  so  it  would  be 
necessary  to  dimb  thither  on  foot 
Then  there  were  plenty  of  trout  in 
the  stream,  and  the  gentlemen 
would,  of  course,  endeavour  to  bring 
it  to  pass  that  the  ladies  should 
catch  some  of  them.  And  there 
was,  skirting  the  moor,  a  wood  full 
of  glades,  where  something  senti- 
mental might  possibly  take  place, 
and  &om  which  there  were  glorious 
peeps  of  landscape.  Miss  Tarraway, 
I  have  reason  to  believe,  privately 
reconnoitred  this  wood  some  days 
before  the  picnic,  and  by  means  of 
that  preliminary  and  prophylactic 
measure  was  not  only  prepared  to 
lead  her  curate  unerringly  to  the 
views  which  would  delight  his  soul, 
but  also  to  express  the  emotions 
and  observations  proper  to  each  of 
them.  This  wood  was  the  quarter 
which  the  party  first  made  for ;  in- 
deed, it  was  properly  the  goal  or 
point  of  reunion  of  the  picnic.  By 
the  time  it  had  been  cursorily  exa- 
mined everybody  might  be  expected 
to  have  become  hungry  and  thirsty, 
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and  the  attendants  wotdd  be  pre- 
paied  to  ijdminister  to  those  necessi- 
tons  conditions.    Some  of  the  partv 
managed  to  put  np  their  hoi^  at 
a  smaU  village  a  mile  ofl^  or  in  fenn 
stables ;  but  the  greater  part  brought 
their  foK^  with  them,  and  fomid 
some  shade  where  the  horses  were 
much  more  refreshed   than    they 
wotdd  haye  been  within  stone  walla. 
High  spmts  were  the  order  of  the 
day,  but  they  were  not  quite  uni- 
versal    Gertrude  Fulford,  although 
she  wo^d  not  on  any  account  haVe 
absented  herself,  had  come  mth  an 
aching  heart    Her  mother  could 

(xertoude  accommodated  herself  to 
ajMuifinmty  which  was  also  known 
tottie  cmfty Admiral,  who tomedl? 
to  account,  and  managed  to  keen 
with  the  two  ladies  in  ttTfiist  saS 
ter  about  the  wood.     I  think  it  wL 
tte  Misses  Tautbrace  wliom  S 
dmge  was  squiring  at  that  time, 
their  parent  havini  cleverly  pB 
them  under  his  convoy  in  orfSSS 
he  (Tautbrace)  might  attend  to  his 
0^  aflBurs.    Mr  Ben  Saunders  also 
was  somewhat  depressed  on  first 
alighting  from  his  carriage  and^ 
counto^  the  compass  hi" 
learned  by  this  time  that  la^L  did 

Z  Av^^I^^  he  thought  ought 
to  del^ht  them ;  he  was  doubtful 
about  his  powers  of  pleasing  in  any 
other  style^d  so  was  silent  and  iU 
at  ease.  There  were  one  or  two 
^es    i^nt  who,  tho^h  thiy 

raj?'^^  rather  out  of  thei; 
element.      These  would  have    of 

course  welcomed  his  attenS,  t 
tHey  were  not  litAlir  ^j.  ^^    ' 

peiBon  might  have  fancied,  would 

late  cSr''  "  ^^^"^  ^  ^  ^^ 
tote  condition;  but  no,  his  mind 

Mh   /u°''^^*^^'  ^^«^  Ben,  if 
^e  had  felt  awkward  on  such  an 
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occasion,  would  have  joined  Mm. 
self  to  some  other  spirits  of  about 
^  own  breeding,  and  smoked  d- 
gars  and  laughed  noisily,  and  have 
^rtamly  drunk    too   much  mm, 
^ut  he  did  none  of  these  thing& 
He  had  found  out  that,  smaD  as 
might  be  his  opportunities  howerer 
careful  he  might  be,  he  certainly 
would  spoil  his  case  altogether  by 
any  vul^ty  such  as  no  doubt  en- 
tered into  his  mind.    He  had  faith, 
too,  in  his  dream,  and  quite  ex- 
pected that  what  he  could  not  do 
for  himself  the  power  that  sent  the 
vision  would  do  for  him.    So  he 
restrained  his  dispositions,  and,  if 
he  seemed  rather  out  of  his  element^ 
was    at    any    rate  not    oflfenave. 
Trusting  his  luck,  he  hovered  within 
view  of  the  Colkatton  party,  in- 
wardly chafing  at  his  ftiend  the 
Admiral,  who,^f  all  men,  was  the 
greatest  barrier  to    his   appioacL 
The  day  was,  however,  but  young 
as  yet,   and  none  could  say  how 
circumstances    might    alter  before 
Mght.    He  would  see.    And  while 
this  was  passing  in  Ben's  mind,  the 
meny-makers   were    saluting  each 
other,  and  forming  into  gay  groups. 
Some  of  the  kdies'  firat  impoS 
was,  I  am  afraid,  to  fasten  their  ob- 
senration  on  other  ladies'  dresses, 
and  be  as  critical  as  the  milliner's 
two  girls  had  been;  and  there  was 
plenty  there  to  engage  such  minds  i 
for  not  only  did  Wetton  display  ite 
hest,  but  several  strangers  oontri- 
buted  some  foreign  matter  for  dis- 
section.   BeUeve  me,  it  was  a  pretty 
party  to  look  at,  and,  what  was 
better,  it  was  on  the  whole  a  joyous 
one.     As  happened  at  the  Butter- 
fly's  Ball,  of  which  we  have  all 
heard,  the  repast  was  spread  "be- 
neath a  green  oak,  which  for  ages 
had  stood"    It  was  unpacked  and 
i«ady,  just  in  time  to  prevent  the 
groups  from  straying  too  far  away  ; 
and  when  an  accomplished  youth 
(articled  clerk  to  Mr  John  Eoe  the 
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atiiomejy  l>nt  who  liked  to  be  called 
wlicitor)  sounded    on    his    comet 
'<  The  Boast  Beef  of  Old  England/' 
a  tiifle  out  of  time  and  tune,  and 
with  one  or  two  of  the  notes  break- 
ing loose  in  a  wild  unearthly  man- 
ner, the  company  came  chiiruping 
in  like  a  flock  of  poultry  at  the 
voice  of  the  farm  dame.     A  little 
scrambling  and  shuffling,  but  not 
much,  and  they  were  all  seated  on 
the  grass,  except  Mrs  Fulford,  who 
experienced  a  Httle  pain  in  stoop- 
ing and  rising,  and  who  therefore 
sate  on   an   exposed  part  of  the 
oak's  roots,  cushioned  on  wraps.    I 
need   not    say    how    briskly    the 
gentlemen  moved    about,   or  how 
pleased  the  ladies  were  with  their 
attentions.    I  need  not  record  the 
pretty  protests  against  filling  the 
glasses   with    chiunpagne,   or   the 
gentle  violence  with  which  that  out- 
lage  vras  nevertheless  accomplished; 
neither  does    it  matter  to  repeat 
much  of  the  conversation  or  to  ad- 
vert to  the  bill  of  fare ;  and  more 
especially    may    these    things    be 
passed  over  as  I  have  something  to 
lelate   which    directly  affects    the 
story.    I  said,  I  think,  that  Mrs 
Fulford  had  a  seat  of  state  prepared 
for  her  which  could  not  easily  be 
moved ;  but  I  did  not  say,  neither 
did  anybody  perceive  at  the  time 
when  it  was  ammged,  that  just 
there,  taking  advantage  of  a  tiny 
opening  in  die  branches,  the  May 
son  looked  through  so  impudently 
as  would  have  put  a  Front  de  Boeuf 
out  of  countenance;  how  much  more 
then  must  he  have  abashed  poor 
Mrs   Fulford!     That  good   lady, 
soon  perceiving  this  af&ont,  instinc- 
tively spread  her   parasol,  which 
motion  tiie  Admiral  perceiving,  he 
insisted  upon  holding  the  screen,  in 
order  that  the  lady  might  proceed 
with  her  refreshment      But  this 
gave  rise  to  an  amiable  dispute;  be- 
cause Mrs  Fulford  contended  that 
the  Admiral  could  get  no  refresh- 


ment himself,  neither  render  assist- 
ance to  any  other  per^n,  if  she 
monopolised  him  thus,  which  she 
protested  she  would  not  do ;  Grer- 
trude  said  she  could  hold  the  para- 
sol perfectly  well  without  interrupt- 
ing her  attentions  to  the  viands. 
And  the  Admiral  of  course  made  a 
solemn  declaration  that  he  would 
rather  have  the  honour  of  being 
thus  employed  than  partake  of  the 
daintiest  meal  ever  put  before  an 
epicure,  and  positively  refused  to 
relinquish  lus  office.  Then  the 
ladies  declared  they  would  not  eat 
a  bit  more,  and  would  move  away 
immediately,  which  Tautbrace  said 
would  break  his  heart.  And  at  last 
the  contention,  all  in  the  most  kind 
and  considerate  way,  waxed  very 
sharp^  and  Gertrude  had  actually 
risen,  much  to  the  Admiral's  honor, 
with  the  intention  of  assisting  her 
mother  to  shift  her  berth,  when 
presto  !  the  amiable  row  was  brought 
to  an  end  by  the  disappearance  of 
the  cause  of  it  !N&  Benjamin 
Saunders,  a  witness  of  the  scene,  had 
quietly  got  his  dust-coat  out  of  the 
drag,  mounted  into  the  tree,,  and  so 
disposed  the  garment  that  it  acted 
effectually  as  a  blind. 

There  were  murmurs  of  applause 
at  this  act  of  gallantry.  The  two 
ladies,  without  seeing,  and,  perhaps, 
without  caring  who  it  was  that  had 
come  to  the  rescue,  said — "Oh, 
ihanh  you;  so  very  kind:"  and 
Tautbrace,  who  couldn't  but  be 
thankful  in  his  hearty  called  out, 
"Done  in  seaman-like  style,  sir; 
thank  you."  But  they  were  not 
destined  to  get  off  with  this  anony- 
mous sort  of  acknowledgment;  for 
Mr  Benjamin,  in  swinging  himself 
down,  came  upon  a  hole  or  a  stump, 
or  some  other  inequality,  and  fdl 
prostrate — ^not  a  bit  hurt,  you  know. 
He  was  up  and  brushing  his  knees 
in  a  second,  "  not  a  rap  the  worse," 
as  he  assured  everybody ;  but  then, 
don't  you  see,  it  was  impossible  any 
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longer  to  rest  satisfied  with  imper  challenging  the  two  xecrniting  offi- 
son&l  thsinks.  While  a  dozen  yoices  ceis — ^in  whose  honour  the  enter- 
asked  Ben  whether  he  had  hurt  tainment  had  been  given-^— to  diink 
liimselfy  the  Fulford  ladies  couldn't  champagne.  Hardhigey  who  saw 
do  less  than  express  sorrow  at  his  the  fashion  that  was  likely  to  pie- 
accident,  and  tell  him  how  obliged  vail,  made  his  escape  after  a  glass 
they  felt.  Even  Tautbrace  con-  or  two,  leading  his  successor— to 
descended  to  say,  "  Ah,  glad  it  was  whom  this  mode  of  enjoyment 
no  worse :  I  could  teach  you  to  seemed  more  congenial — ^to  bear  the 
come  out  of  the  rigging  on  to  the  brunt  of  the  hob-nobbii^.  Ben,  as 
deck  in  better  style  than  that."  As  I  have  said,  wholly  refirained  £rom 
Gertrude  resumed  her  place  after  wine,  and  so  he  also  had  soon  done 
this  little  episode,  she  caught  Ly-  with  the  provisions,  and  got  up  to 
dia*s  eye,  who  gave  her  a  nod  and  have  a  few  sly  puffs  at  a  weed. 
a  meaning  smile,  which  made  her  Going  into  shadow  for  this  purpose, 
feel  uncomfortable.  Benjamin  after  he  got  his  fire  up,  and  immediately 
this  thought  he  might  venture  to  after  perceived  Lieutenant  Hardinge 
do  a  little  of  the  duty  of  a  host,  and  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
commenced  handing  round  some  of  endeavouring  to  ignite  some  Ger-. 
the  viands,  not  foolishly  offering  man  tinder  with  a  flint  and  steel 
them  straight  to  Mrs  Fulford  or  her  (light  wasn't  so  easily  produced  in 
daughter,  but  beginning  some  way  those  days  as  it  is  now),  and  chip- 
from  them  and  dispensing  his  ali-  ping  away  ineffectually, 
ment  "  quite  promiscuous,"  as  he  "  Allow  me  to  offer  you  a  light, 
called  it,  till  he  brought  it  to  them.,  sir,"  said  Ben,  going  up  to  him. 
in  turn.  It  wouldn't  have  been  "  I  hope  you're  enjoying  of  your- 
like  them  if,  when  he  reached  them,  self.  We've  got  a  jolly  fine  day, 
they  hadn't  again  said  something  and  it  looks  as  if  everything  was 
civil.  '^Egad,"  said  Mr  Saunders  well  greased,  and  likely  to  work 
to  himself,  "the  retiring  ticket  is  smootibly." 

the  right  one  after  all ; "  and  he  re-        "  JSTothing  could  go  off  better," 

solved  that  he  wouldn't  even  take  answered  Hardinge  ;  ''  yes,  thank 

a  glass  of  champagne  lest  that  might  you,  I'm  enjoying  it  very  much,  and 

lead  to  another  glass,  and  the  ol£er  so  I  think  is  everybody.    I  never 

glass  to  a  relaxation  of  the  guard  saw  ladies  enter  into  a  thing  of  the 

which  he  was  desirous  of  keeping  kind  with  more  spirit" 
over  himself.     So  delighted  was  he        ''  The  very  thing  I  was  saying  to 

with  this  quiet  way  of  doing  things  my  fnend  Coryton.     Tom,  says  I, 

that  he  became  inventive  and  diplo-  no  trouble  to  amuse  'em  to^ay; 

matic  in  a  small  way,  and  actually  frisky  as  young  lambs.     There's  one 

had  some  change  out  of  his  friend  poor  lady,  though,  a  little  foundered, 

the  Admiral,  whom  he  out-manoeu-  and  I'm  afraid  she's  rather  spoiling 

vred  and  thwarted.     This  was  Hiq  her^daughter's  amusement   I  wotdd 

way  he  did  it.    The  ladies  having  gladly  see  if  I  couldn't  assist  'em, 

risen  from    the    banquet,   strolled  only  perhaps  they  mightn't  like  it" 
about  by  themselves  a  little,  to  give        This  hint  was  enough  for  Hard- 

the  gentlemen  a  chance  of  getting  Inge's  good-nature.    He  ascertained 

some  of  the  good  things.     Ben  re-  that    Mrs  Fulford   was    the  lady 

mained,  and  got  something  to  eat  spoken  of,  and  set  off  in  quest  of 

beside  Tom  Coryton.     As  soon  as  her.     She  and  GertrudQ  had  only 

the  edge  was  off  most  of  their  appe-  moved  to  the  other  side  of  the  oak. 

tites,  ^e  great  idea  seemed  to  be  The  Admiral  was  still  busy  with  his 
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prog  as  he  called  it  Poor  Gertrude 
coloured  to  the  temples  when  she 
saw  Hardinge  approach.  Mrs  Ful- 
ford,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries,  said 
she  had  heen  suffering  from  a  slight 
sprain  which  rather  crippled  her 
(1  helieve  that  she  was  subject  to 
rheumatic  gout),  and  could  not  move 
about  very  freely.  Then  she  talked 
all  about  the  moming^s  adventures, 
and  asked  if  it  wasn't  kind  of  Mr 
Saunders  to  put  up  his  coat  to  shade 
her.  It  was  hanging  on  the  boughs 
still 

"  I  say,"  called  Hardinge  to  Ben, 
who  was  within  hail,  '*  you'll  be 
forgetting  your  dust-coat ;  hadn't  it 
better  come  down  1 " 

Ben  thought  it  would  be  better 
down,  and  straightway  proceeded  to 
mount  and  fetch  it.  While  he  was 
doing  so,  he  could  not  help  over- 
hearing what  was  being  said  so  close 
to  him,  and  he  was  aware  that 
another  amicable  altercation  was  in 
progress,  the  question  being  this 
time,  what  should  be  done  about 
mounting  the  hill  and  seeing  the 
prospect.  Mrs  Fulford  could  not 
walk  up,  that  was  certain.  Ger- 
trude insisted  upon  staying  with 
her;  but  Hardinge  offered  to  do 
this,  and  begged  that  Gertrude 
would  join  a  party  about  to  ascend. 
The  elder  lady  declared  that  she 
would  allow  of  no  such  arrange- 
ment She  was  perfectly  well  able 
to  amuse  herself  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  and  woidd  have  nobody 
detained  on  her  account  But  the 
opposition  persisted,  and  the  debate 
became  animated. 

"Look here,  sir,"  said  Ben,  going 
up  to  the  group  with  his  coat  on  lus 
arm  and  addressing  Hardinge,  "  I 
shan't  go  up  the  hUL  I've  seen  it 
hundreds  of  times.  I'm  going  to 
keep  about  here  and  save  my  legs, 
he,  he!  -Now,  if  Madam  Fulford '11 
trust  herself  to  my  care  while  you 
walk  with  the  young  lady,  I  think 
that'll  about  meet  thedifficulty,  ehl" 


"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mrs  Fulford,  who 
was  probably  not  ignorant  that  the 
proposed  walk  might  be  very  agree- 
able to  her  daughter.  ''  That  will 
do  charmingly.  Mr  Saunders  will, 
I  am  sure,  do  any  service  that  I  may 
need  of  him ;  and  now  I  insist  that 
you  two  go  on.  I've  quite  deter- 
mined, Gertrude." 

Well,  it  wasn't  perhaps  quite  the 
arrangement  that  Grertrude  would 
have  preferred — that  is,  she  would 
rather  not  have  had  Mr  Saunders 
take  a  part  in  it ;  but  a  good  deal 
of  it  was  agreeable  beyond  her 
hopes.  Is  it  wonderful  that  she 
allowed  herself  to  be  driven  away  f 

"  I  shall  be  somewhere  to  hand, 
ma'am,"  said  Ben ;  ''  call  when  you 
want  anything." 

There  were  many  of  them  getting 
in  motion  by  this  time,  some  bound 
for  the  stream,  some  for  the  wood. 
The  Tautbrace  ladies  not  finding 
Hardinge  return,  had  betaken  them- 
selves to  the  parent  wing,  and  so 
rather  hampered  the  Admiral,  who 
did  not  know  what  had  been  doing 
in  relation  to  his  lady-love.  Miss 
Tarraway  hadn't  quite  done  with 
the  wood,  and  again  plunged  the 
curate  into  its  recesses.  Mr  Tom 
Coryton,  while  sitting  at  meat,  had 
been  visited  with  the  idea  of  a 
certain  curve  which  had  taken  fast 
hold  of  him,  and  he  was  seen  stroll- 
ing along  in  a  rapt  condition,  his 
hands  clasped  behind  him,  his  eyes 
on  the  grass,  trying  to  work  out 
mentally  the  equation  thereof. 
TTim,  without  ceremony,  his  friend 
Saunders  awoke  with  a  shout. 
"  Look  here,  Tom,"  said  Ben,  and 
then  went  on  with  a  confidential 
communication  of  some  two  min- 
utes' duration,  and  ended  with 
"  See,  old  fellow  1 "  Tom,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  saw;  for  he  nodded 
his  head  and  moved  swiftly  off 
along  the  edge  of  the  wood. 

It  was  a  pretty  sight,  that  sylvan 
scene,  with  the  little  groups  van- 
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iBhing  into  the  mazes,  and  becoming 
partially  viaible  again  here  and 
there  as  they  saonteied  on.  You 
heaid  a  merry  laugh,  and  casting 
your  eyes  toward  the  sound,  just 
caught  the  flutter  of  a  gay  summer 
robe,  which  was  lost  again  in  the 
green  immediately;  or,  perhaps, 
you  saw  a  shoulder  and  arm  in 
broaddoth,  stretching  up  among  the 
prickles  of  a  thorn-tree,  and  rifling 
it  of  its  profuse  blossom.  Some  of 
those  bound  for  the  hill  had  broke 
cover  in  a  few  minutes,  and  might 
be  seen  scattered  oyer  the  moor 
threading  on  heather  and  spring 
flowers,  and  throwing  back  in  the 
landscape  the  purple  brow  of  the 
eminence  to  which  they  were  stroll- 
ing. Many-coloured  parasols  had 
to  be  spread  as  soon  as  the  shelter 
of  the  wood  was  quitted ;  and  these 
added  much  to  the  variegated  pros- 
pect Mrs  Fulford  from  where  she 
stood  was  able  to  see  for  some  way 
her  daughter  and  Hardinge  wending 
along  quite  by  themselves.  She 
sighed  as  she  thought  what  an  un- 
promising afiair  this  looked,  and 
wished  that  Grertrude's  fancy  had 
taken  a  more  practicable  turn. 
Perhaps  the  outline  of  the  Admir- 
alty House  at  Plymouth  crossed  her 
mind's  eye  at  this  time:  I  don't 
know.  If  it  did,  she  didn't  let  it 
remain  there  long.  But,  all  at  once, 
as  she  saw  some  of  the  dresses  in 
the  distance  moved  by  the  wind 
(which  was  a  little  fresher  on  the 
moor)|^'1ihe  thought  how  stupid 
she  had  been  in  not  making  her 
daughter  take  a  warm  shawl  with 
her,  and  she  so  delicate  just  now. 
She  had  not,  however,  to  fret  long 
over  this,  for  I  have  a  suspicion 
that  another  pair  of  eyes  besides 
hers  had  caught  sight  of  Gertrude 
and  her  companion;  at  any  rate, 
Miss  Tarraway  and  her  reverend 
attendant  crossed  her  path  just 
then,  making  for  the  moor. 

"Oh,   Mr  Norcott,"  called  the 


lady,*  and  at  the  sound  of  her 
voice,  Ben  Saunders,  issning  from 
some  convenient  retreat,  ran  and 
fetched  the  curate,  who,  without  his 
intervention,  might  not  have  heard 
the  summons,  for  Lydia  seemed  in 
haste  to  get  on.  Lydia,  howeyer, 
gladly  charged  herself,  or  rather 
her  attendant,  with  the  wraps,  and 
moved  off  at  once,  saying  that  she 
wouldn't  lose  a  moment  lest  Ger- 
trude should  take  cold  on  that  Ueak, 
exposed  hilL  It  rejoiced  the  cu- 
rate to  see  a  proof  of  the  g9odness 
of  Lydia's  heart,  in  that  she,  al- 
though certainly  not  over  strong, 
and  with  delicate  lungs,  kept  him 
almost  at  a  trot  in  her  anxiety  to 
overtake  her  friend  and  cover  her 
with  the  warm  shawl  On  the 
hillside  they  met  Admiral  Taut- 
brace  and  one  of  his  daughters  (the 
other  having  secured  a  beau),  who 
said  they  had  been  looking  also 
for  Gertrude,  who  must,  howerer, 
have  taken  another  path  round  the 
hill,  as  they  had  been  some  my 
f urIJier  on  to  a  point  where  theie 
was  a  long  view  of  the  hillside) 
but  could  not  see  her.  The  Ad- 
miral had  deceived  himself  about 
the  course  taken  by  Qertrude,  and 
he  consequently  put  Mjss  Tairawaj 
on  a  somewhat  devious  track,  which 
would  have  pained  that  young  htd/s 
kind  heart  had  she  suspected  it. 

When  Mrs  Fulford  saw  Ben 
Saunders  appear  at  her  call,  it  be- 
gan to  prick  her  conscience  a  little 
— or  raUier,  let  me  say,  her  natural 
kindness  was  pained  —  that  ^ 
Saunders,  who  was  remaining  there 
entirely  on  her  account,  should  be 
treated  with  such  extreme  fiigiditj 
as  this.  Of  course  she  had  Bot 
forgotten  Ben's  former  mistake ;  but 
notwithstanding  that^  she  couldu^ 
bear  to  let  him  sneak  about  therein 
the  background,  and  was  just  think- 
ing what  excuse  she  could  make  fet 
calling  him  up  and  saying  eoi^ 
thing  gracious,  when  the  hero  madft 
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his  appearance  unfiolicitedy  and  ac- 
companied by  Mr  Goiyton,  another 
person  unknown  who  looked  like  a 
farm-Iabooier,  and  a  wheel-chair. 

"  WeVe  took  the  liberty,  ma'am/' 
said  Eenjamin,  taking  off  his  hat, 
"of  having  up  this  little  conven- 
ience, which  you'll  find  nice  and 
easy,  if  youH  please  to  step  in. 
ril  answer  for't,  and  so  will  Mr 
Coiyton'*  (Tom  xmcoyers),  ^'that 
we'll  get  you  to  the  hill-top  with  less 
jolting  than  you  had  in  your  car- 
riage coming  out.  There's  no  hoss- 
road,  but  we'll  manage  the  chair 
right  enough." 

Well,  the    dowager  was    much 
pleased  (how  could  she  help  being 
so  ?)  by  this  attention,  and  at  sight 
of  the  ready    conveyance,    which 
seemed  to  have  come  out  of  fairy- 
land.    There    it    stood,  however, 
quite  material,  and  very  fit  for  the 
transport  designed.     ^'Eeally,   Mr 
Saunders,  I  don't  know  how  to——" 
she  was  beginning,  when  Ben  put 
in  gently,  **  If  you  should  think 
proper  to  get  in,  ma'am,  I'U  tell  you 
where  the  chair  came  from  as  we 
walk  along."     Mrs  Fulford  did  get 
in,  very  willingly,  the  labourer  took 
the  handle   of  the  chair,  and  Mr 
Coryton  and  Mr  Saunders  brought 
up  the  rear,  prepared  to  push  and 
lift  where  necessary.    The  lady  was 
profuse  of   her    acknowledgments, 
and  of  her  admiration  at  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  chair  had  been 
procured. 

V  You  wouldn't  think  much  of  it, 
ma'am,"  explained  Ben,  "if  you 
knew  how  well  acquainted  I  am 
about  here.  There's  people  living 
just  below  there — Parsons  their 
name  is — ^which  had  a  boy  to  school 
at  Mr  Coryton's.  Holiday  times 
me  and  Tom  (that's  Mr  Coryton) 
used  to  come  out  here  with  Parsons, 
and  range  about  the  moor  and  fish. 
I  said,  you  may  remember,  that  I'd 
been  over  the  hill  hundreds  of  times, 
and  so,  I  suppose,  I  have." 
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''  Oh,  indeed  !  but  that  does  not 
explain  how  the  Bath  chair  came 
to  be  here,  so  much  to  the  purpose. 
Your  friend  Parsons  didn't  use  it, 
did  he  1" 

**  No  ;  he  used  to  hate  it,  and  so 
did  me  and  Tom ;  because,  you  see, 
when  we  wanted  to  go  a -fishing, 
we  was  often  kept  in  for  two  hours, 
dragging  of  his  old  grandmother 
about  the  sunny  garden  walks." 

"  Yes,  now  I  see ;  and  you  kind- 
ly and  cleverly  remembered  the 
chair,  and  borrowed  it  for  me.  How 
surprised  they  all  will  be  to  see  me 
amongst  them — ^my  daughter  espe- 
cially, who  will  be  firetting  so  about 
me  that  she  will  lose  all  enjoyment 
of  the  view  1  By  the  by,  the  sun 
which  dazzled  me  so  much  I  can't 
see  at  all  now ;  where  is  it  1 " 

"  Just  entering  Gemini"  answer- 
ed Tom  Coryton;  "declination 
twenty  degrees,  twenty  minutes, 
north,  or  thereabouts;  right  ascen- 
sion- 
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"Konsense,  Tom,"  interrupted 
Ben.  "The  sun's  behind  you, 
ma'am ;  you'd  soon  find  that  out  if 
you  was  outside  the  chair." 

The  above  surmise  of  the  dowager 
was,  however,  not  exactly  accu- 
rate. Miss  Fulford's  heart  was  so 
full  of  other  emotion  during  this 
ramble,  that  it  is  probable  she 
thought  but  little  even  of  her 
mother,  supposed  to  be  sitting  soli- 
tary under  the  trees.  Ben  Saun- 
ders had  not,  of  course,  a  suspicion 
of  how  dangerous  an  escort  oe  had 
selected,  or  he  would  have  wished 
that  his  "dodge,"  as  he  called  it, 
for  disappointing  Admiral  Tautr 
brace,  had  never  entered  his  brain. 
It  looked  almost  as  if  the  Dream- 
agency  had  moved  Ben  to  this,  to 
try  and  correct  the  grievous  mis- 
direction that  had  occurred,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  comedy  of  errors 
now  being  enacted. 

The  fresh  moorland  air  had  made 
Hardinge  more  lively  than  usual, 
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80  tliat  Mb  hamoor  didn't  hannon- 
ue  at  all  with  Gertnide's  dejected 
spirit.     He  told  Ler,  as  tlie7  moyed 
over  the  velret  carpet  of  the  moor, 
of  the  last  good  regimental  jokes  as 
communicated  hj  a  correspondent 
at  headquarters ;  asked  her  if  she 
didn't  think  the  hill  before  them 
would  be  a  pleasant  place  in  a  snow- 
storm ;  and  said  thi^  towards  even- 
ing she  must  certainly  throw  a  fly 
and   catch  a  trout    In  reply  to 
which  remarks  he  was  only  request- 
ed to  observe  how  soothing  weie  the 
air  and  the  scene ;  how  they  dis- 
posed one  to  serious  thought ;  and, 
after  all,  how  much  more  r^  en- 
ex\joyment  there  was  in  contempla- 
tion than  in  material  things,  or  in 
the  active  pleasures  of  life.     Har- 
dinge   agreed,  but    observed    that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  sentiment 
which  Miss  Fulfoid  had  expressed 
prejudicial  to  fishing,  which,  as  every- 
body knew,  was  ''  the  contemplative 
man's  recreation."  Gertrude  sighed ; 
it  was  plain  that  in  this,  probably 
their  last,  unobserved  interview,  he 
would  show  nothing    but    levity. 
Hardinge  observed  the  sigh,  though, 
and  immediately  expressed  his  ap- 
prehension   that    the    ascent    was 
becoming  too  much  for  her :    he 
asked  if  she  would  like  to  return — 
which  idea  she  refused  to  entertain, 
saying  that  she  was  quite  able  to 
proceed,  and  would  not    on    any 
account  lose  the  view  from  the  crest 
ofthehilL   "  Then,"  said  Hardinge, 
''  take  a  rest  before    you  do  the 
remainder ;  under  this  tall  rock  we 
shall  find  a  soft  seajb — nay,  I  think 
I  see  a  bench  there ;  in  a  few  min- 
utes we  will  ascend  again."     So 
they  sat  on  the  seat  under  the  rock, 
and  that  was  why  the  Admiral  could 
not  see  them  when  he  took  his 
look-out.  Here  they  remained  some 
little    time;    and   Hardinge,   who 
thought,  silly  fellow,  that  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  appeared  to  be  the 
subject  most  agreeable  to  his  com- 


panion,  pointed  out  the  course  of 
the  trout-stream  which  wound  away 
below  them,  and  gave  her  the 
names  of  certain  farms  and  villages 
lying  around  ibem,  with  which  he 
had  become  acquainted  inliis  shoot- 
ing excursions.  Ten  minutes  were 
consumed  in  this  way ;  the  unhappy 
girl  felt  that  she  must  soon  move 
on  again,  but  the  despair  within  her 
made  her  cling  yet  to  the  seat  which 
seemed  to  afford  her  last  chance. 

''  Tou  will  have  but  little  more 
fishing  in  the  Devonshire  streams," 
said  Gertrude;  '* shall  you  regret 
theml" 

''  That  shall  I ;  but  our  fellows 
teU  me  they  have  some  fishing  near 
headquarters.  I  fiincy  it  is  nothing 
like  this." 

''  Perhaps,"  said  Gertrude,  fidter- 
ing  a  little,  "  perhaps  you  may  come 
back  to  revisit  the  old  scenes." 

**  Well,  I  should  like  to,  and  to 
revisit  some  of  my  old  Mends  too, 
if  they  will  permit  me  to  call  them 
so;  but " 

"Bat  whatf  I  am  sure  all  of 
us  quite  admit  your  right  to  call 
us  your  friends.  You  will  sorely 
come  again  when  the  sporting  season 
returns;  it  would  hardly  he  kind 
or  even  civil  not  to  do  so." 

"  Do  not  imagine.  Miss  Folford, 
that  it  would  be  other  than  the 
sincerest  pleasure  to  me  to  come 
hither  again  if  the  opportunity 
were  afforded  me,  but " 

'^  But  again,"  said  Gertrude,  pet- 
tishly. 

"Well,  you  know,  I  can't  help 
the  accidents  of  my  profession;  I 
wish  I  could.  But  I  much  fear  ve 
shall  have  gone  abroad  before  another 
winter." 

If  he  had  been  looking  at  Gert- 
rude's fiice,  he  would  have  seen  that 
it  became  suddenly  as  pale  as  death. 
"  Abroad  I  what^  where  f "  she  said, 
rather  wildly. 

"  I  am  told  that  we  are  to  go  to 
India,  which  is  a*  villanous  sham^ 
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for,  properly  speaking,  it  is  not  oar 
turn;  there  are  two  regiments  be- 
fore us.    It's  all  because Miss 

rulford,  yoa  are  ill;  I'm  sure  of 
it'' 

The  poor  girl  had  given  way. 
Hardinge  had  to  support  her  with 
his  arm  to  prevent  her  falling  back, 
and  her  weight  came  so  heavily  up- 
on him,  that  he  was  persuaded  that 
jhe  had  fainted.  But  she  wasn't 
quite  insensible,  for  he  heard  her 
murmuring  (his  face  being  very 
close  to  hers),  '^  l^o,  it  is  nothing^ 
nothing ;  it  wiU  pass." 

I  have  said  that  Hardinge  was  no 
lady-killer,  that  he  was  not  a  cox- 
comb: nevertheless,  I  cannot  say 
that  an  idea  did  not  cross  his  mind 
connecting  this  emotion  with  his 
departure.  He  dismissed  that 
thought)  however,  and  reflected  that 
Gertrude  had  been  ailing  for  some 
time,  that  the  exertion  of  climbing 
the  hill  must  have  been  too  great 
for  her  strength,  and  that  it  was  a 
shame  to  him  to  impute  such  folly  to 
s  girl  known  to  be  sensible  and  dis- 
creet. How  long  he  could  have 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  truth  it  is  im- 
possible to  say;  but  he  had  not 
much  opportunity  for  pondering 
the  matter,  being  disturbed  by 
voices  above  them  and  behind  the 
rock,  whereof  one  said, ''  They  may 
be  below  the  rock  ;  there  is  a  seat 
there ; "  that  was  the  Curate's ;  and 
another  called  out,  ''  Hollo !  any- 
thing afloat  berel  give  a  hail,  or 
make  a  signal,  will  you ) "  that  was 
the  Admiral's.  Gertrude  rallied 
yrith  a  strong  effort  and  sat  up- 
just  in  time,  for,  in  a  second, 
Lydia  was  round  the  rock  and  upon 
her. 

"  My  dear,  dear  girl !"  exclaimed 
Hiss  Tarraway,  almost  beside  her- 
self at  sight  of  Gertrude's  condition, 
''I  was  afraid  it  would  be  so.  Here 
you  are,  poor  darling,  almost  starved 
to  death.  So,  so;  now  another  " 
(almost  smothering  her  with  wraps) ; 
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''and  this  about  your  poor  white 
neck.  Oh,  what  a  pity  we  didn't 
find  you  sooner  1  We  have  been 
looking  everywhere,  indeed  we  have. 
There,  are  you  warmer  now,  dear! 
Chafe  her  other  hand,  Minnie"  (this 
to  Miss  Tautbrace).  *'  Oh,  whatever 
will  Mrs  Fulford  say  f  and  I  walked 
as  fast  as  my  legs  would  cany  me." 

''That  indeed  you  did,"  said 
the  Curate ;  "  I  am  witness  that  no 
time  was  lost." 

Meanwhile  the  Admiral,  who 
didn't  entirely  like  the  look  of 
things,  referred  to  Hardinge  for  ex- 
planation; but  so  candid  and  in- 
genuous was  that  young  man's 
account,  that  Tautbrace,  sdthough, 
as  he  said,  no  milksop,  and  knowing 
what  was  what^  could  not  think 
there  had  been  anything  more  than 
a  very  intelligible  accident  "  Poor 
child !  more  out  of  sorts  than  was 
suspected;  these  confounded  hills 
very  trjring ;  if  there  had  been  an 
older  man  beside  her  he  would  have 
known  what  to  do,  and  might  have 
taken  the  attack  in  time,  by  George  ! 
but  these  sprawling  youngsters,  es- 
pecially soldiers  who  were  notori- 
ously unhandy,  what  the  devil 
good  were  they  f" 

He  got  Lydia  off  her  by  means 
of  Minnie,  who  obeyed  her  parent's 
signal;  and  now  perceiving  that 
her  eyes  were  wide  open  and  her 
face  certainly  not  deficient  in  colour, 
the  gallant  old  tar  took  Gertrude's 
hand  in  his,  and  said  everything  to 
comfort  and  reassure  her.  She  said 
she  had  been  but  momentarily  over- 
come: it  was  nothing,  really:  she 
could  walk  quite  well  now,  she 
was  sure. 

"  Then,  I  think,"  said  Tautbrace, 
kindly,  "that  I  must  take  the 
command.  There  must  be  no  more 
risk  run  till  you  are  once  more  safe 
with  your  mother.  Here,  soldier, 
you  take  these  two  young  ladies  in 
tow — ^that's  a  good  feUow ;  and  you 
and  I,  Mr  JTorcott,  will  see  if   we 
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can't  get  our  fair  fnend  here  under 
way  and  take  her  gently  back  to 
the  wood." 

In  vain  did  Oertrude  protest 
that  she  was  ashamed  of  causing  all 
this  fuss,  and  that  she  was  quite 
able  now  to  follow  the  rest  of  the 
party  to  the  hill-top,  which  was  not 
so  &r  off.  The  Admiral  was  per- 
emptory, and  said  he  wouldn't  for 
all  the  world  run  the  risk  of  another 
attack:  neither  would  Gertrude 
have  escaped  the  fate  of  being 
taken  to  the  rear  ready  to  be  lodged 
in  an  ambulance,  if  the  party  hadn't 
been  all  surprised  at  meeting  Mrs 
Fulford,  who,  aided  by  her  vigorous 
propellers,  was  coming  up  the  hill 
at  a  -round  pace  and  with  a  delight- 
ful degree  of  comfort 

Disappointment,  come  how  it 
{ may,  is  hard  enough  to  bear.  When 
we  have  toiled  and  hoped  and  failed, 
and  then  toiled  and  hoped  again 
and  again  failed,  and  this  not  twice 
nt}T  thrice  but  many  times,  the  dis- 
appointment, become  familiar,  is 
not  less  bitter,  though  it  may  be  less 
acutely  felt.  But  when,  after  hope 
has  been  long  deferred,  the  much-de- 
sired object  has  been  suddenly  pre- 
sented to  us,  brought  within  a  hand- 
grasp,  and  then  as  suddenly  dashed 
away  and  dissipated,  the  anguish  of 
disappointment  is  struck  in  with  a 
triple  dart.  If  delay  makes  the 
heart  sick,  the  pangs  of  Tantalus 
pierce  it  through  and  through. 
Don't  expect  me  to  describe  what 
Gertrude  Fulford  felt  when  she  was 
taken  away  from  that  seat  under 
the  rock,  because  I  can't  do  it. 
Cruelly  stricken  she  was,  as  may  be 
imagined ;  and  the  stroke  was  none 
the  less  cruel  because  her  nature 
abhorred  outward  manifestation  of 
suffering.  In  all  her  misery  she 
was  prompted  to  preserve  a  quiet 
demeanour ;  the  effort  in  this  direc- 
tion may  have  cost  her  much,  yet 
she  could  not  but  make  it  The 
4inexpected    sight    of  her   mother 


was,   perhaps,   the   greatest  relief 
that  could  have  come  to  her.   It 
delivered  her  at  any  rate  from  Ad- 
miral Tautbrace's  stupid  attentions, 
and  assured  her  of  the  presence 
of  a  sympathising  bosom,  albeit  she 
might  not  rest  her  head  on  it  at  once 
and  tell  out  her  piercing  sorrow. 
Mrs  Fulford  could  only  gaess  at  the 
nature  of  her  daughter's  mischance. 
She  listened  to  the  Admiral's  ac- 
count— short,  to  the  point,  and  in- 
tended to  be  as  little  alarming  as 
possible — and  to  Lydia'a  regrets  at 
not  having  overtaken  the  poor  dear 
girl  before  she  became  so  shocking- 
ly chilled.     But  she  perceived  that 
there  was  more  than  bodily 
tion  troubling  the  patient ;  and 
understood,  when  Gertrudie  expres- 
sed a  decided  wish  to  go  on  to  the 
hill-top,  that  it  was  better  to  let  her 
have  her  way.     To  concede  some- 
what to  the  Admiral's  solicitude, 
she  insisted  upon  leaving  the  chair 
and  leaning  upon  that  old  gallant^s 
arm  for  a  while  (which  she  could  do 
very  well,  being  now  near  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  and  clear  of  the  steepest 
and  roughest  ascent),  and  on  pacing 
Gertrude  in  the  chair.     "  WeU,  IH 
be  hanged,"  said  Ben  Saunders  to 
himself,  "if  things  ain't  working 
bravely!     I  thought  coaching  up 
the  old  lady  was  a  good  bit  of  luck, 
and  now  here  I  am  in  attendance 
upon  the  young  one.     My  fortune 
'11  do  things  for  me  better  than  I 
can  do  'em  for  myself.    I  made  a 
mess  of  it  when  I  tried  to  push  on 
matters.      Keep  quiet's  the  gai&^ 
and  let  the  pixies  do  things  their 
own  way.     Very  well,  pixy  gentle- 
men and  ladies,    I'm    yonr  most 
obedient."    So,  if  anything  required 
to  be  done  in  fronts  Ben  nuide  a 
sign  to  Tom  and  Tom  did  it,  Ben 
scrupulously  keeping  himself  in  the 
background.     Once  when  Tom  st 
the  front  wheel  and  Ben  straining 
at  the  axle  behind  were  enabling 
the  labourer  to  get  the  little  vehicle 
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oTor  a  channel  without  much  of  a 
jerk,  Gertrade  began,  "  Oh,  it  was  so 
very  kind  of  you  to  find  a  chair, 

Mr "  and  then  perceiring  that 

it  was  not  Ben,  but  a  person  -with 
whom  she  was  not  acquainted,  she 
stopped  short. 

''You  thought  it  was  a  known 
quantity  instead  of  an  unknown, 
ma'am,  didn't  you  ? "  observed  Tom. 
"Mr  Saunders  is  behind  assisting 
the  piogresBion.     You  may  put  x 
for  me  till  you  ascertain  my  value." 
And  then  Ben,  stepping  forward, 
most  respectfully  asked  if  there  was 
anything   he    could    do    for    her. 
Partly  bewildered  by  Tom's  jargon, 
and  partly  confounded  by  her  own 
thoughts,  Gertrude  answeSred  a  little 
incoherently,  and  was  vexed  with 
beTself  for  so  doing,  and  stammered, 
and  hluahed.     Ben  observed  her  an- 
swers, too,  when  Lydia  or  any  of 
the  party  came  to  the  side  of  the 
chair,  and  ho  thought  them  rather 
odd.    ''If  I  know  anything  about 
females,"  thought  Bei\jamin,  "that 
girl's  in  love.     The  next  question  is, 
with  who  f     Perhaps  it's  one  of  the 
gentlemen  on  the  right  of  the  chair ; 
perhaps  it's  one  on  the  left ;  or  it 
may  be  the  gentleman  in  front" 
(the  labourer — ^this  of  course  was  a 
pleasantry);  "or  suppose  it  should 
be   the    gentleman    behind,   ehV 
Ben,  we  remember,  hadn't  a  bad 
opinion  of  himself,  and  his  attend- 
ant sprites  seemed  bent  on  using 
his  vanity  to  foment  ridiculous  and 
mischievous  mistakes. 

Well,  there  is  not  much  more  to 
be  said  about  the  picnic.  After  a 
while  Gertrude  gave  up  the  chair  to 
her  mother,  and  walked  down  the 
hill  very  bravely  on  the  Admiral's 
arm,  who,  to  amuse  her,  told  her  of 
a  stem  chase  of  a  Frenchman  which 
he  had  executed  in  the  Capricious 
frigate,  both  ships  going  at  exactly 
equal  speed  for  ninety-six  hours,  at 


the  end  of  which  time  the  chase 
disappeared  in  a  fog  off  Ushant. 
She  was,  of  course,  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  various  lufi&ngs, 
portings,  pipings,  and  bracings  with 
which  the  account  was  studded,  as 
well  as  in  the  "dozen  apiece" 
which  the  Captain  of  the  Capricious 
thought  it  his  duty  to  administer  to 
the  £hree  seamen  who  were  the  last 
men  down  off  the  fore,  main,  and 
mizzen  yards  respectively.  At  even 
the  fishing  was  done,  and  the  whole 
plan  carried  out ;  and  the  party  got 
home,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect^ 
without  further  accident^ — ^most  of 
them  delighted  with  the  day's  plea- 
sure—one, as  we  know,  bringing 
back  a  barbed  arrow  in  her  breast. 

"  A  junkettin,"  quoth  Uncle  Jack 
Yarco,  "mostal'aysend'th  in  a  quar'l, 
or  a  accident,  or  at  laist  in  a  then- 
der  storm  that  send'th  mun  hawme 
streamin',  leakin'  wet.  'Tis  one  of 
the  traps  that  the  devil  teel'th  *  for 
poor  mortals.  But  his  reverence 
must  ha  been  aslaipd  o'  Teusday,  for 
I've  a-heerd  of  no  calamity  what- 
ever." 

Lieutenant  Hardinge  took  leave 
of  all  his  friends  and  departed  from 
Wetton;  and  he  was  succeeded  by  a 
young  man  who,  though  far  more 
restless,  was  much  less  liked.  The 
summer  came  on  quietly,  and  was 
rolling  away  without  much  incident, 
except  that  Mrs  and  Miss  Fulford 
went  to  Scarborough  or  somewhere 
in  the  north  for  a  thorough  change, 
and  Mr  Norcott  and  Miss  Tanaway 
were  formally  announced  as  an  en- 
gaged couple.  Mr  Ben  Saunders, 
very  much  influenced  by  his  dream, 
and  influenced  no  doubt  by  his  own 
'  silly  conceit,  had  built  up  a  little 
romantic  edifice  in  which  he  men- 
tally resided  a  great  deal  He  per- 
suaded himself  that,  as  the  vision 
had  indicated,  Miss  Fulford  was 
certainly  very  favourably  disposed 
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towards  him,  but  that  family  pride 
and  other  obstacles  operated  power- 
fully against  her  attachment  8he 
had  been  taken  away  from  the 
beloved  object  to  other  scenes  and 
other  company,  perhaps  herself  wil- 
ling to  eradicate  her  passion  if  she 
could.  KoWy  if  this  were  the  case, 
Ben  thought  the  way  to  thwart  the 
opposition  to  the  match  would  be  to 
follow  the  young  lady  to  her  retreat 
and  let  her  see  him  day  by  day.  But 
there  were  objections  to  this  plan  : 
it  would  be  inconvenient  to  the 
business,  and  it  would  be  a  departure 
from  the  resolution  he  had  come  to 
not  to  interfere  too  actively  with  the 
work  which  the  pixies  had  under- 
taken and  were  carrying  out.  The 
ladies  would  be  at  home  again  in  the 
ftutumn,  which  was  not  far  off,  and 
he  didn't  generally  strike  so  super- 
ficially that  an  impression  could  be 
effaced  in  two  or  three  months.  But, 
unfortunately,  as  the  autunm  drew 
near,  unfavourable  accounts  were 
received  in  Wetton  of  Miss  Fulford's 
health ;  coming,  I  believe,  through 
Admiral  Tautbrace,  who  was  also 
absent  from  home,  and  probably  not 
far  from  the  young  lady.  She  was 
reported  to  be  very  weak  and  ill ; 
then,  a  week  or  two  later,  unable  to 
return  to  Colkatton  at  present ;  and 
at  last,  before  the  end  of  September, 
it  wasannouncedthat  thedoctors  had 
ordered  her  to  Madeua  for  the  winter. 
When  Ben  heard  of  this  he  thought 
it  would  never  do  to  remain  longer 
inactive.  Still  he  had  his  doubts 
about  presenting  himself  suddenly 
before  her  in  her  weak  condition. 
A  rash  move  might,  he  saw,  damage 
him  materially.  The  only  midcSe 
course  was  to  write  to  her  by  some 
safe  envoy,  through  whom  the  billet 
would  be  sure  to  reach  her  own 
hands,  assure  her  of  his  admiration 
and  unswerving  affection,  and  bid 
her  not  to  allow  her  spirits  to  fail ; 
also  to  state  his  readiness  to  set  off 
immediately  for  Scarborough  if  she 


should  inform  him  that  she  deemed 
that  course  advisable.  Tes,  the  letter 
was  the  right  thing;  what  a  pity 
that  he  had  not  thought  of  it  before ! 
So  Ben  sat  down  to  indite  a  letter, 
which  did  not  prove  to  be  an  easy 
task.  Three  or  four  times  over  he 
revised  it  and  wrote  it  out  &ir; 
and  when  he  could  imagine  ho 
further  improvement  in  its  terms, 
he  was  still  dissatisfied  with  it,  and 
did  not  despatch  it,  but  kept  it  by 
him  and  .read  it  over  every  two  or 
three  hours  without  liking  it  any 
better.  At  length,  seeing  that  be 
had  done  all  that  hui  own  skill  could 
accomplish,  he  determined  reluc- 
tantly to  get  the  assistance  of  a 
£riend,  and  with  that  intention 
sunmioned  Tom  Coryton  to  council, 
who  had  been  away  for  some  time, 
but  was  now  in  Wetton  again. 
Without  mentioning  names,  Ben 
informed  Tom  of  the  state  of  his 
affections,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
epistolary  communication:  but  he 
admitted  that  he  had  not  yet  ex- 
plained himself  on  paper,  and  that 
his  attempts  to  do  so  had  not 
been  satisfactory  to  himself  ''  So 
Tom,  old  chap,"  said  he,  '^  I  want 
you  to  look  over  the  thing  and 
advise  me  a  little,  and  help  me 
where  Tve  come  short  I  hardly 
think  it's  ardent  enough." 

"  H'm,"  answered  Tom,  "  I  don't 
know  much  about  ardour,  but  Til 
teU  you  whether  any  step  in  the 
argument  is  incorrect ;  let^s  see  now. 
Dearest  Angle,  Why,  I  thought  it 
was  a  young  woman  that  you  were 
addressing.  An  angle  is  the  inclin- 
ation of  two  lines  to  each  other,  and 
may  be  either  obtuse ^ 

"  None  of  your  nonsense,  Tom, 
about  angles.  I  can't  stand  it; 
hang  me  if  I  can !  What  ha?e 
angles  to  do  with  this  )  " 

''  Only  this,  that  if  the  angle  in 
question  happens  to  be  at  all  acnte, 
she'll  think  the  letter  comes  from  a 
madman." 
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"Why,  vliat  on  earth  do  you 
mean,  Tom ) " 

*'  I  mean  that,  though  an  angle 
isaTerygoodthinginitaway.imd 
not  at  all  to  he  despised,  yet  it  isn't 
quite  a  tenn  to  he  applied  to  one's 
sweetheart  We  have  heard  of '  the 
loves  of  the  triangles,'  of  course,  hut 
I  fancy  you  meant  to  call  the  queen 
of  your  fancy  an  angel,  which  is 
spelled — g-e-t  not  g-l-e ;  doyou  see  ? " 

"Never  mind;  that's  easily  al- 
tered," oheerved  Ben. 

"Yes,  that's  easily  altered,  per- 
haps j  hut  the  whole  thing  seems  to 
me  to  ahound  with  hlunders  of  the 
same  kind;  for  instance,  it  is  not 
usual  to  say  to  a  lady  that  you 
'  hope  to  he  able  to  seduce  her  to 
write  you  a  line ; '  neither  is  it ^ 

"Go  to  the  devil,  Tom  Coryton  I 
I  wish  I  hi^'t  shown  you  the  letter 
at  all,  since  you  do  nothing  hut 
make  game  of  it" 

"Nay,"  aiiswered  Tom,  "I  do 
nothing  of  tke  kind;  and  if  I  did,  it 
would  he  better  that  I  should  make 
game  of  you,  than  that  I  should  let 
you  make  a  fool  of  yourself^  which 
you  surely  would  do  if  you  sent 
forward  that  angular  epistle." 

"  DevU  take  the  letter ! "  yelled 
Ben,  seizing  the  precious  billet,  and 
tearing  it  to  shreds.  ^'  Now,  then, 
what  am  I  to  do  ?  will  you  write  a 
better  t" 

''No,  I  can't  Although  I  see 
that  that  isn't  properly  worked  out, 
I  can't  produce  a  neat  demonstra- 
tion of  affection.  Not  in.  my  line 
a  hit  Anything  you  like  in  the 
way  of  the  calculus,  or  analytical 
trigonometry,  but  I've  not  gradu- 
ated in  amatory  correspondence." 

^  Nothing  to  be  got  out  of  you, 
then,  that's  clear.  Sony  I  asked  you." 

"  It  hasn't  been  made  at  all  clear 
that  nothing  is  to  be  got  out  of  me. 
It's  hard  to  prove  a  negative.  I 
can't  write  a  love-letter,  that  I  con- 
fess. But  I  may  be  able  to  give 
you  a  bit  of  useful  advice." 
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"  I  wish  to  heaven  you  would  1 " 

"Well,  then,  look  here.  If  I 
were  you  I  would  open  my  mind  a 
little  to  Mr  Norcott,  the  curate. 
If  he  refuses  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  matter,  that  will  be  the 
worst  that  can  ensue.  He's  per- 
fectly safe;  he  won't  tell  on  you. 
But  if  he  should  incline  to  coach 
you  a  bit  (that  means,  give  you  a 
lift,  you  know),  he'll  show  you  how 
to  make  your  enunciation  neatly, 
and  how  to  establish  your  case. 
He's  just  managed  an  affair  for  him- 
self, which  may  incline  him  to 
give  a  little  aid  to  a  collateral  figure 
(brother  spooney,  you  know),  and 
which  is  a  proof  that  he  knows 
something  of  the  science  of  love- 
making." 

The  impetuous  Benjamin  did 
not  at  first  choose  to  adopt  this 
course,  but  preferred  to  be  very 
angry  with  Tom  Coryton,  and  to 
say  cruel  things  to  «him,  which 
things  the  senior  '*  Op  "  heard  with 
equanimity,  knowing  from  long 
experience  the  process  by  which 
Ben  assimilated  an  idea.  Mr  Saun- 
ders did  apply  to  the  Curate. 

"If  this  is  a  straightforward, 
honest  business,  of  course  I'll  assist 
you,  Mr  Saunders,  with  all  my 
heart,"  said  Norcott;  "but  you 
must  take  me  into  your  confidence 
entirely.  I  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a  scheme  in  which  some  of 
the  names  are  left  blank,  and  the 
character  of  which  I  am  unable  to 
appreciate.  You  .must  see,  your- 
self, that  I  am  bound  to  act  thus." 

"It's  all  right;  you  may  rely 
upon  it,"  urged  Benjamin.  "I 
don't  think  I've  any  right  to  tell 
the  lady's  name  till  she  lets  me  to. 
The  fact  is,  I  should  never  have 
known  of  her  sentiments  myself,  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  a  most  uncommon 
occurrence.  I  had  a  dream  about 
it,  when,  I  declare,  I'd  never  been 
thinking  of  such  a  thing." 

"  A  dream  ! " 
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'^YeSy  a  dream.  A  most  parti- 
cular vivid  thing  ;  letting  me  know 
not  only  the  state  of  the  young 
lady's  mindy  but  how  everything 
was  to  be  worked  out  up  to  the 
wedding,  which  will  be  a  grand 
one."  (These  last  words  in  a  most 
impressive  voice.) 

"Do  you  mean  to  teU  me  that 
you  meditate  making  an  offer  of 
marriage  relying  on  the  evidence  of 
a  dream  ? " 

''Not  at  alL  The  dream  gave 
mo  the  tip,  you  know.  But  it's 
been  fulfilling  of  itself  ever  since. 
It's  a  good  while  ago  that  I  dreamt 
it.  !No  difficulty  in  naming  the 
time.  The  very  night  afore  my 
poor  father  met  his  death." 

Norcott  started.  He  couldn't 
but  remember  another  dream 
dreamt  on  that  same  night,  and 
more  intimately  connected  with 
the  terrible  event  of  the  senior 
Saunders's  death.  That  was  the 
reason  why  he  had  so  much  pa- 
tience with  Betgamin's  romance. 
''  A  year  ago,"  he  said, ''  I  should 
have  laughed  at  your  dream,  and 
bidden  you  behave  like  a  man  of 
sense.  If  I  don't  treat  your  dream 
as  mere  moonshine,  it  is  because  I 
know  of  another  dream,  dreamed 
on  the  same  night  as  yonre^  which 
had  some  meaning  in  it,  though  I 
have  never  been  able  to  discover 
its  precise  object  The  dream, 
however,  to  which  I  allude,  was 
not  dreamed  here."  (This  last  re- 
mark was  tenderly  made  to  prevent 
Benjamin  from  connecting  the 
dream  with  his  terrible  loss.) 

"  Neither  was  mine,"  responded 
Ben.  *'  I  wasn't  home  when  poor 
father  came  to  his  sudden  end.  I 
was  to  Plymouth  on  business.  Twas 
there  I  dreamt  it" 

"  At  Plymouth  !  " 

"  Certainly  ;  at  Plymouth.  I 
slept  at  the  Eoyal  Hotel  there — 
can  give  you  the  number  of  the 
room  if  you  like — 25,  a  room   I 


always  get  if  I  can,  because  there's 
a  nice  writing-table  in  it  where  I 
can  make  up  my  accounts,  you  see. 
Is  there  anything  so  odd  in  this, 
sir  %    It  seems  to  astonish  you." 

The  Curate  didn't  answer  for  a 
minute  or  two,  being  powerfully 
impressed  by  what  he  heard,  as  one 
may  suppose.  At  length  he  said, 
''I  b^^  your  pardon.  It  does 
astonish  me  more  than  I  can  ex- 
plain just  now.  But  my  astonish- 
ment mustn't  make  me  appear  to 
play  feist  and  loose  with  your  love 
affiiir.  I  come  back  to  what  I  said 
before.  You  must  trust  me  wholly, 
or  I  decline  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it." 

Now  it  had  been  pleasant  to 
Benjamin  to  find  that  Mr  Norcott 
was  inclined  to  treat  dreams  with 
some  respect.  He  really  did  not 
know  to  what  quarter  to  turn  if  he 
should  lose  the  opportunity  of  se- 
curing the  clergyman's  assistance. 
Tom  Coryton  had  assured  him,  and 
besides,  he  felt  himself,  that  Norcott 
would  faithfully  keep  his  secret 
And,  as  he  said  to  himself,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  matter  to  be 
ashamed  o£  His  counsellor  might 
smile  at  his  presumption,  but  ^at 
was  the  worst  that  he  had  to  dread. 
So,  after  a  little  longer  parley,  he 
made  up  his  mind.  "Well,  then, 
here  goes,"  said  Ben ;  and  he  told 
out  Ms  whole  dream,  not  omitting 
the  coronet,  to  which  he  called  spe- 
cial attention.  Ben  likewise  men- 
tioned the  incident  which  appeared 
to  him  to  corroborate  the  dream, 
and  especially  the  favour  in  which 
he  had  latterly  found  himself  with 
MrsandMissFulford.  Norcott  hesrd 
him  through  patiently.  When  Ben- 
jamin ended,  Norcott  said,  "  I  feel 
now  more  than  ever  satisfied  that  I 
was  right  (so,  I  hope,  will  you  feel, 
too)  in  insisting  upon  full  confi- 
dence. I  am  better  able  to  advise, 
probably,  than  you  expected  to  find 
me.    You  are  altogether  deceived, 
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I  assure  you,  and  pursuing  a  phan-  thanked  the  Curate,  and  said  ho 

torn  which  must  bring  you  to  trouble  would  take  no  step  for  the  present, 

if  you  persist  1"  but  would  think  over  it 

"  Stop,  sir/'  answered  Ben ;  "  I  Mr  Norcott  also  had  something 

can  judge  for  myself  in  that  matter,  to  think  over,  and  greatly  perturbed 

/  don't  think  it's  a  phantom,  or  that  he  was  by  his  thoughts.     It  was  a 

any  harm's  coming.     Nothing  yen-  curious  thing  that  he  should  have 

ture,  nothing  win,  you  know.     You  become  the  depositary  of  these  two 

own  yourself  that  you  have  known  dreams ;  but  a  more  curious  thing 

another  dream  come  true."  that  the  dreams  should  have  been 

"Yours  never  will,  Mr  Saunders;  dreamed.      Hardinge's    vision,    so 

of  that  I  am  certain.     Listen  to  me,  awfully  fulfilled,  had  been  remark- 

and  remember  that  what  I  am  about  able  enough ;  but  how  it  added  to 

to  tell  you  is,  as  your  communica-  the  mystery  of  the  story  that  the 

tion  to  me  was,  in  strict  confidence,  son  of  the  doomed  man  was,  at  the 

I  have  reason  to  know  that  the  time  of  the  dream,  asleep  in  the 

affections  of   the   young   lady  of  room  next  to  Hardinge's,  and  dream- 

whom  you  spoke  are  engaged  in  a  ing  too,  although  he  dreamt  non- 

totally  different  direction  £tom  what  sense.    Although  our  Curate  could 

you  suppose.     You  look  incredu-  be  deeply  impressed  by  things  that 

Ions,  and  perhaps  may  reasonably  were  clearly  put  before  him,  he  had 

uk  how  I  can  be  informed  on  such  but  little  skill  in  brain-coinage,  and 

a  subject.     Well,  I  heard  what  I  he  had  been  over  the  circumstances 

know  from  Miss  Tanaway,  who  had  very  anxiously  and  very  often  (for 

means  of  being  informed.    I  cannot  a  man  in  love)  before  he  saw  any- 

say  more.     I  entered  on  the  subject  thing  beyond  the  bare  facts  as  they 

with  you  fully  disposed  to  help  you  had  been  stated  to  him.     It  was 

if  I  found  that,  with  propriety,  I  fortunate  that  the  fear  of  being  in- 

could.    I  find  my  offioe  must  be  to  duced  in  any  way  to  betray  Mr 

undeceive  yon.''  Saunders's  secret  prevented  him  firom 

It  wasn't  pleasant,  of  course,  to  consulting  his  Lydia  on  the  whole 

have  his  air-built  castle  blown  into  subject  (he  had  told  her  of  Har- 

bits,  and   Bonjamin   resisted   the  dinge's  dream),  or  perhaps  he  might 

demolition  as  he  generally  resisted  have  encountered  some  opposition 

a  conviction  that  was  at  variance  to  the  action  which  he  afterwards 

with   his  wishes  or  preconceived  took.     But  one  day  in  his  study  he 

ideas.    This  was  a  new  phase  of  remembered  Hardinge's  observation, 

his  difficulties  altogether.     He  had  that  if   he  had  been    acquainted 

known  of  no  rival,  and  he  had  far  with  the  man  of  whose  fate  he 

too  good  an  opinion  of  himself  to  dreamt,  he  might,  by  using  a  little 

imagine  one  on  whose  account  he  more  despatch,  have  been  in  time 

need  be  in  the  least  alarmed.    But  to  give  him   a  word  of  warning, 

he  couldn't  deny  that  a  rival  might  Then  he  thought,  if  Hardinge  had 

exist  for  all  that,  or  that  he  might  only  known  Ben,  and  mentioned 

have  existed  and  made  sure  of  his  the  dream  to  him,  Ben  might  have 

prize  before  the  dream  was  dreamed,  been  in  time  to  save  his  father. 

Norcott,  he  knew,  could  have  no  But  Hardinge  didn't  know  Ben,  or' 

object  but  a  benevolent  one  in  urg-  know  that  Ben  was  near  him.   And 

ing  him  as  he  did  to  dispel  his  vain  at  last,  he  thought,  "  But  how  if 

fancy,  and,  if  he  had  had  an  object^  the  dream  itself  had  come  to  Ben 

he  never  would  have  represented  the  who  lay  so  near  1 "    The  answer  of 

matter  untruly.    In  the  end,  Ben  course  was  that  Ben  was  engaged 
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dreaming  of  very  different  thingSi  done  to  her  in  diadoeing  it    Thiid- 

and  what  was  to  become  of  those  Ij,  had  he  any  right  whateyer  to 

things  if  he  had  dreamed,  instead,  of  addiess  Haidinge  on  such  matters 

his  &thei^8  death  1    WcJl,  obvious-  as  love  and  marriage;  and  might 

ly,   if  Ben  got  Hardinge's  dieam,  not  the  young  officer,  without  onieft- 

Hardinge  might  have    got   Ben's,  son,  reply  in  a  strain  that  would  be 

And  thus  burst  upon   the  Curate  mortifying)    Lydia  soon  observed 

— ^when  he  saw  how  entirely  the  that  something  was    fretting  her 

exchange  would  have  fitted — ^the  lover,  and  of  course  she  tried  hard 

perception    that    the    two  visions  to  know  what  it  was ;  but  here  he 

must  have  got  entangled,  and  found  did  see  his  way  clearly,  and  refused 

their  way  to  the  wrong  persons.  to  tell  his  grief,  lest  he  should  be- 

Afber  a  little  time  the  slow  Curate  tray  Ben's  confidence.     Perhaps  by 

got  a  step  beyond  what  is  mentioned  calmly  weighing  the  proa  and  cons 


above.  Presuming — as  he  now  felt  he  never  would  have  come  to  a 
certain  he  might — that  Ben's  dream  decision  at  all ;  but  he  had  feelings 
was  intended  for  Hardinge,  here  as  well  as  reasoning  powers,  and 
was  Glertrude's  secret  deemed,  by  feeling  brought  him  to  a  resolve, 
some  power  higher  than  human,  to  When  the  bad  account  came  of 
be  of  such  importance  that  it  was  Miss  Fulford  being  unable  to  retum 
sought  to  be  conununicated  to  Har-  home,  and  being  ordered  to  Madeira 
dinge  in  a  dream  I  And  yet,  to  the  for  the  winter,  the  Curate  saw  that 
best  of  Norcott's  belief,  Hardinge  if  he  couldn't  untie  the  knot  of  his 
had  not  an  idea  of  it  It  was  hard-  scruples  he  must  cut  it,  or  else  shut 
ly  a  fjEinciful  thought  that  connected  the  whole  case  out  of  his  mind.  He 
Gertrude's  present  condition  with  was  not  likely  to  do  the  latter ;  and 
her  unrequited  love ;  the  two  things  so,  not  a  bit  convinced  as  to  whatwas 
seemed  only  too  much  like  cause  the  most  prudent  course,  he  said, 
and  effect  Little  by  little  a  percep-  ''nothing  venture,  nothing  win  3 
tion  of  the  whole  case  came  to  the  this  may  include  a  matter  of  life  or 
clergyman ;  and  when  it  did  come  death."  Upon  that  he  took  up  his 
it  took  a  fast  hold.  He  felt  certain  pen  to  write  to  Hardinge,  and  as  he 
that  he  saw  into  the  whole  matter  ;  did  so  one  obstacle  disappeared, 
and  a  very  unsatisfactory — nay,  a  Whatever  the  rest  of  the  world 
very  piteous — ^matter  it  appeared  to  might  think  about  dreams,  Hardinge 
be.  I  need  hardly  say  that  with  must  be  the  last  man  to  dispute 
this  conviction  of  the  existence  of  their  significance.  He  might  make 
misunderstanding,  and  consequent  Saunders's  extraordinary  dream,  so 
trouble,  came  a  desire  to  mitigate  strangely  related  to  Hardinge's  own, 
the  grief  if  possible.  But  here  he  the  ostensible  chief  subject  of  his 
did  not  see  his  way  at  all.  In  the  letter,  telling  it,  of  course,  in  con- 
first  place,  what  right  had  he  to  fidence.  He  could  then  hint  at 
assume  that  any  one  else  would  put  the  exchange  of  the  dreams,  and 
together  the  parts  of  this  strange  hypothetically  upon  that  hint  de- 
affair  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  same  liver  so  much  of  his  mind  as  could 
conclusion  as  himself)  Though  he  not  fail  to  move  the  young  officer, 
was  satisfied,  others  would  be  likely  if  he  could  be  at  all  moved  by 
to  laugh  away  his  whole  array  of  thought  of  Gertrude.  '*  And  if  he 
argument  Then,  secondly,  if  Har-  couldn't,"  thought  Norcott, ''  what 
dinge  should  not  be  moved  at  all  on  earth  was  the  dream  coming  to 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  Ger-  him  for  f  Of  course  the  sender  of 
trade's  affections,  a  wrong  would  be  the  dream  must  have  expected  it 
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to  prodnce  an  effect."  So  a  letter 
was  written.  The  next  thing  was 
where  to  find  Haidinge  :  he  would 
ask  Hardinge's  sncceasor,  who  of 
course  would  know.  But  he  real- 
ly didn't  know.  He  thought  the 
headquarters  were  somewhere  in 
lieland,  but  he  wasn't  sure;  and 
if  the  regiment  was  in  Ireland  it 
would  probably  be  broken  into  de- 
tachments, and  it  was  impossible  to 
say  with  which  detachment  Har- 
dinge  might  be.  The  safest  way, 
he  thought,  and  the  shortest  in  the 
long-run,  would  be  to  send  the 
letter  to  the  agents  in  London. 
Accordingly  Korcott  addressed,  To 
the  care  of  Messrs  Greenwood  ^  Cox^ 
who  duly  forwarded  it ;  but  those 
were  not  the  days,  one  must  re- 
member, of  telegraphs  or  even  of 
lailways.  Letters  went  about  the 
world  at  what  we  should  now  call 
a  confoundedly  slow  pace.  Before 
the  epistle  reached  the  regiment, 
the  officer  to  whom  it  was  addressed 
had  come  over  to  England  for  some 
pheasant-shooting.  He  was  expected 
to  he  back  to  duty  again  so  soon, 
that  it  was  not  thought  worth  while 
to  giye  it  another  journey  in  the 
mail-hag;  and  so  it  got  a  berth  in  a 
nek  over  the  mess-room  fireplace, 
where  officers,  who  might  haye 
been  out  of  the  way  at  the  time  of 
the  post  delivery,  came  to  look  for 
their  letters.  There  Hardinge  found 
it  quite  a  month  old. 

Of  the  effect  of  the  letter  I  can 
judge  only  by  what  he  did.  He 
replied  to  Norcott,  explaining  the 
delay,  expressing  astonishment  at 
the  occurrence  of  the  dreams,  as 
also  at  his  own  obtuseness  and  im- 
possibility ;  declaring,  at  the  same 
time,  his  entire  innocence  in  regard 
to  conscious  loTe-making.  Other 
officers  had  gone  on  leave  on  his 
return  to  the  regiment,  so  that  he 
could  not  be  spiued  again  immedi- 
ately ;  the  Horse  Guards  could  not 
yet  decide  whether  they  or  one  of 
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the  regiments  which  ought  to  be 
before  them  on  the  rols^r  should 
take  the  next  turn,  which  made 
officers  anxious  to  secure  their 
leave ;  but  he  would  manage  to  get 
away  for  a  few  days  again  soon,  and 
go  to  Wetton  to  confer  personally 
with  his  correspondent  Now 
something  had  happened  while  Nor- 
cott waited  for  this  answer,  which 
made  him  not  unwilling  to  absent 
himself  for  a  while  from  his  curacy ; 
and,  in  a  day  or  two  after  reading 
the  Lieutenant's  letter,  he  started 
for  Bristol,  whence  he  took  ship  for, 
and  soon  reached,  Waterford.  Har- 
dinge received  him  most  kindly, 
insisted  upon  his  being  their  guest, 
got  him  a  room  in  barracks,  and 
secured  him  a  hearty  welcome  from 
all  hands.  Nothing  could  have 
suited  the  Curate  better  than  a  little 
experience  of  military  Ufe  just  at 
this  time,  as  will  be  presently  ex- 
plained. Hardinge  and  he  had  long 
and  frequent  conferences,  the  result 
of  which  was,  that  the  former  insen- 
sible and  over -modest  youth  be- 
lieved the  dream  which  he  saw  to 
be  confirmed  by  many  signs  now 
become  as  clear  as  the  daylight.  He 
had  neglected  a  great  chance  of 
happiness,  but  he  would  do  what 
he  yet  could  to  retrieve  matters. 
As  soon  as  it  became  known  in  the 
regiment  that  Hardinge  desired  more 
leave  for  a  very  pressing  reason, 
another  officer  at  once  offered  to 
give  up  his  turn  to  him,  and  the. 
young  man  determined  to  set  off  a 
little  before  Christmas  for  Madeira, 
where  Miss  Fulford  already  was 
when  he  received  the  Curate's  letter. 
Now,  let  me  mention  how  it  came 
about  that  Mr  Norcott  was  so  wil- 
ling to  absent  himself  from  Wetton. 
There  had  occurred  there  a  woful 
accident,  which  was  nothing  less 
than  a  disruption  of  the  engage- 
ment between  him  and  Lydia.  The 
cause  was  Lydia's  neglect  of  that 
which  Dr  Watts  affirms  to  be  "  a 
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lovely  thing  for  youth.''  She  had  ^m  the  brink  of  the  ha-ha,  where 
been  caught  with  something  on  her  they  had  been  concealed  by  a  mon- 
tongue  very  similar  to  what  was  on  ument^  and,  rushing  out  over  the 
Ananias's  during  the  last  few  mo-  graves,  placed  themJselves  in  his 
ments  of  his  life.  Korcott  had  dis-  path.  "  Kow,  sir ;  now,  you  black- 
covered  this;  Lydia  had  tried  to  coated  rascal,"  hissed  Mr  Phil 
hide  her  fault  by  making  it  two ;  through  his  teeth ;  "  I've  found  you 
she  had  again  been  found  out,  and  at  last,  and  will  chastise  you  for 
her  lover  had  declared  that,  cost  your  infamous  behaviour.'* 
him  what  it  might,  he  never  could  *'  I  have  not  been  in  hiding," 
unite  himself  to  a  person  who  had  answered  Norcott,  quietly ;  **  you 
been  guilty  of  such  deceit.  So  he  might  have  found  me  when  you 
renounced  her.  Lydia  protested  would.  What  is  it  you  propose  to 
that  the  imputed  lapses  were  but  dol" 

excuses  for  an  act  of  perfidy ;  that        ^' What  is  iti  why  to  give  you 

her  affections  had  been  cruelly  tri-  the    punishment    your    unmanly, 

fled  with,  her  young  life  blighted,  scoundrel-like  conduct  to  my  sister 

and  that  sort  of  thing.     It  wouldn't  has  deserved.     There,  sir,  take  that, 

quite    have    suited    her    to    take  and *\    Mr  Phil,  as  he  spoke, 

her  recusant  swain  into  a  court  of  flourished  a  whip  or  cane,  and  aimed 
law,  but  she  thought  of  doing  it  a  terrible    stroke  at  the   Curate's 
Her  brother,  however,  Mr  Phil  Tar-  shoulders,   who,  nothing    daunted 
raway,  boiled  over  with  indignation  thereat,  numbered  his  one,  two,  on 
at  the  treatment  which  his  sister  Mr  Phil's    cranium    in  a  fiwhion 
had    experienced,    and    said    that  which  made  that  young  gentleman 
nothing  but  blood  could  wash  out  see  tombstones  above  and  behind 
the  memory  of  it    When  reminded  him,  and  inside  and  outside  of  his 
that  it  was  not  considered  quite  the  head.     fToicott  followed  this  up  by 
right  thing  to  call  out  a  clerg3rman,  an  excursion  across  the  graves,  driv- 
Mr  Phil  replied  that,  at  any  rate,  ing  Mr  Phil  back  by  the  way  he 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  had  come,  until  at  last  he  knocked 
horsewhipping  a  clergyman  who  had  him  into  the  ha-ha.     After  that  he 
disgraced  himself  and  his  doth,  and  heard  very  little  more  of  Miss  Lydia 
after  the  infliction  of  that  chastise-  and  her  wrongs, 
ment  the  reverent  recreant  might        "What  an  acute  conception!" 
please  himself  about  farther  action,  exclaimed  Tom  Coryton  when  he 
'^  Hang  him  !  I'll  pull  his  nose  in  heard   of   the   rencontre.     "  Why, 
his  pulpit  before  idl  the  congrega-  Norcott  at  Cambridge  could  take 
tion,"  said  the  high-spirited  Phil,  rank  with  professionals  in  town  aad 
Korcott  was  warned  of  these  tet-  gown  rows,  and  was  decidedly  the 
rible  designs,  and  advised  to  with-  first  man  in  the  University  witii  the 
draw  himself  for  a  time,  which  he  gloves.      I  wish  I  had  known  of 
said  he  should  not  do  until  Mr  Phil's  intention,  I  might  have  de- 
Phil's  wrath  had  taken  a  turn,  one  monstrated  to  him  what  the  conse- 
way  or  other ;  and  he  seemed  to  quences  would  be." 
take  no  heed  to  his  own  defence,        ''  My  dear,"  said  old  Plummyhag 
but  went  about  his  duties  just  as  to  Norcott,  the  first  time  they  met 
usual.  The  result  was,  that  as  he  was  after  the  fracae^  "yew  den  more 
one  day  passing  along  the  church-  good    by  poun(Un'   of   that  there 
yard,  at  a  place  where  it  is  bounded  young  chap's  haid,  than  yew  will 
by  a  ha-ha  fence,  Mr  Phil,  and  a  by  praichin'  to  en  ver  a  twelmonth. 
friend  with  him,  suddenly  started  If  he  fancied  tacklin'  of  a  man  that 
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would  tum  the  tether  chack  to  en, 
he  should  a-come  to  one  ov  our  min- 
isters ;  he  ofb  to  a-knawed  that  the 
Chuich,  being  militant,  is  bringed 
up  accoardin.  And  a  yery  good 
thing  too,  measter,  betwixt  yew  and 
me.  Yew  can  knack  gewd  manners 
into  some  o'  mun  far  sewnder  than 
yew  can  talk  it" 

After  having  disposed  of  Mr  Phil, 
Norcott,  as  I  have  stated,  was  not 
sorry  to  be  off  for  a  while,  to  let 
this  disagreeable  business  blow  over; 
and  fortune  assisted  him  in  this,  for 
while  he  was  at  Waterford  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Wetton  cut  his  throat  and  so 
tamed  away  the  minds  of  the  other 
inhabitants  from  all  previous  subjects 
of  interest;  for  what  with  looking  at 
his  house,  attending  his  funeral,  and 
finding  out  fisimily  secrets  that  may 
have  led  to  the  suicide,  their  intel- 
lects were  wholly  taken  up.  A  few 
mess  dinners  with  some  pleasant 
fellows,  and  such  peeps  at  Irish 
scenery  as  could  be  obtained  at 
Christmas-time,  dispersed  Norcott's 
chagrin  in  a  'wondei^ul  manner;  and 
after  he  got  back  to  his  duties  again, 
he  often  asked  himself  how  it  was 
that  he  ever  fell  in  love  with  Lydia, 
for  the  simple  fellow  still  fancied 
that  he  had  acted  in  this  matter  of 
his  own  free  will     But 

"  Men  are  the  sport  of  circumstances,  when 
The  circumstances  seem  the  sport  of  men." 

Pat  dever  young  u>omen  for  eircum- 
stances  in  the  foregoing  distich, 
and  you  come  nearer  the  springs 
of  tlds  courtship  than  Mr  Norcott 
did. 

I  declare  that  I  have  dwelt  upon 
this  affair  of  the  Curate's  longer  per- 
haps than  it  deserved,  wishing  to 
postpone  the  narration  of  what  must 
follow.  However,  I  know  that  it 
most  be  done.  Master  Shallow  has 
informed  ns  that  when  you  are 
charged  with  tidings,  there  are  but 
two  ways — either  to  deliver  them 
or  to  conceal  them :  now,  having 


gone  so  far  with  this  legend  of  the 
dreams,  I  am  bound  to  follow  it  to 
the  end,  whether  the  incidents  be 
pleasant  or  not. 

Mrs  Fulford  and  her  daughter 
embarked  in  fine  calm  weather  for 
Madeira.  The  skipper  told  them 
that  it  was  beautiful  times  certainly 
if  people  had  nothing  to  do  but 
drift  about  and  enjoy  themselves, 
but  if  they  wanted  to  get  to  Madeira 
he  must  have  a  capful  of  wind  to 
take  'em  there.  After  a  day  or  two 
the  wind  came-^plenty  of  it,  but 
not  fair.  They  had  to  beat  about 
and  make  what  little  progress  they 
could  as  long  as  seamanship  could 
control  their  movements,  and  after 
that  they  were  knocked  about  at  the 
mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  for 
it  blew  something  like  a  hurricane. 
In  all  their  terror  and  suffering  the 
ladies  rather  puzzled  themselves 
trying  to  comprehend  how  the 
sailors  could  think  it  lucky  that 
they  were  so  well  dear  of  the  land 
before  the  gale  came  on.  They 
would  have  preferred  to  be  on  shore, 
but  when  they' said  so,  the  answer 
was,  "  By  jingo,  ma'am  !  if  we  got 
on  shore  in  such  a  storm  as  this  we 
should  never  get  off  again.  Nothing 
but  Davy  Jones  for  us  then.  No, 
no ;  we've  got  sea-room,  and  blessed 
glad  we  ought  to  be  of  it."  It  was 
nearly  four  weeks  from  the  day  of 
embarkation  when  the  passengers 
were  put  on  shore  in  calm  and  sun- 
shine at  FunchaL  Poor  Grertrude 
did  not  at  all  enjoy  being  run  up 
the  beach  through  the  surf.  She 
was  carried  up  to  the  house  that 
had  been  taken  for  them  in  a  palan- 
quin, being  unable  to  walk  after 
the  cruel  voyage,  and  put  to  bed, 
where  she  did  not  rally  as  it  was 
expected  she  would.  Her  strength 
was  very  much  reduced ;  and,  in  place 
of  the  pallor  which  had  lately  per- 
vaded her  sunken  cheeks,  there  came 
often  bright  red  spots,  giving  her  an 
almost  unearthly  beauty  not  promis- 
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ing  a  happy  issue,  in  an  earthly  voyage,  we  shall  never  know  now. 
sense,  out  of  her  afflictions.  She  It  was  one  of  those  rapid  cases 
was  raised  at  length  and  carried  which  (although,  perhaps,  the  insidi- 
into  the  sunshine — the  delicious  ous  enemy  may  have  been  sorely 
winter  sunshine;  she  looked  out  working  for  a  long  time)  declare 
upon  the  smooth,  bright,  glistening  themselves  after  they  have  become 
sea,  and  could  hardly  believe  that  next  to  hopeless,  and  then  hurry  on 
it  was  the  same  element  on  which,  to  the  catastrophe.  Gertrude  Imew 
amid  mists  and  darkness  and  tem-  at  last  that  she  was  to  die ;  but  the 
pests,  they  had  suffered  so  much  end  did  not  then  seem  so  near  as 
misery — ^where  they  had  been  car-  it  was.  She  lay  on  the  so& :  she 
ried  up  to  heaven,  and  then  down  had  been  talking  cheerfully,  and  at 
again  to  the  deep,  and  where  their  last  asked  to  be  moved  back  to  her 
souls  had  melted .  because  of  the  room  \  when  the  room  was  reached 
trouble.  she  had  Mnted.  This  swoon  was 
Sometimes  weak  and  confined  to  the  first  of  a  series  which  continued 
bed,  at  others  stronger  and  sanguine,  at  intervals  until  she  at  last  passed 
Gertrude  Fulford  was  passing  along  from  her  trance  into  eternity,  and 
the  dark  and  troublous  path  where-  they  who  watched  could  not  tcdl  the 
by  consumptioA  drags  its  victims  to  very  time  of  the  change,  so  calmly 
their  graves.  Some  of  my  readers  did  she  quit  her  life  on  earth.  I 
perhaps  are  not  aware  that  there  have  been  at  Madeira  since  that, 
is  an  English  church  at  Funchal :  and  seen  her  tomb ;  the  morning 
there  is  one,  and  its  surrounding  sun  shines  on  it,  and  all  round  are 
burial-ground  was,  at  the  time  of  leaves  and  blossoms.  Poor  girl  I 
which  I  write,  peopled  chiefly  by  the  Ten  days  after  she  had  been  laid 
young  of  both  sexes  who  had  been  to  rest.  Lieutenant  Hardinge  landed 
ordered  out  there  to  die — ^for,  I  at  FunchaL  I  was  not  there,  so 
fancy,  very  few  recovered  there  who  cannot  tell  how  he  bore  to  hear  the 
would  not  have  recovered  else-  tidings,  but  can  fancy,  and  so  no 
where ;  and  now  it  does  not  seem  doubt  can  my  reader,  how  shocked 
to  be  so  much  the  fashion  to  send  he  was.  I  don't  think  be  ever 
patients  to  that  graveyard,  a  sweet,  married.  He  certainly  did  not 
calm  resting-place,  full  of  shrubs  marry  while  he  remained  in  the 
and  flowers.  The  unhappy  mother  service ;  but  he  sold  out  as  lieu- 
perceived  only  too  surely  that  her  tenant-Colonel,  and  I  have  lost 
child  was  death-stricken,  and  she  sight  of  him  since  then.  * 
had  at  times,  when  Gertrude  rallied  Admiral  Tautbrace,  when  he 
a  little,  to  talk  cheerfully  of  the  heard  the  story  of  Grertrude's  death, 
return  to  Colkatton,  which  she  professed  to  be  inconsolable;  but 
knew  one  of  them  would  never  I  believe,  and  have  not  scrupled  to 
again  see.  This  was  bitter  afflic-  say,  that  his  affection  was  set  more 
tion;  but,  fortunately,  the  elder  upon  Colkatton  than  upon  its 
lady  did  not  connect  Gertrude's  young  mistress.  This  being  so, 
illness  with  any  disturbance  of  the  Miss  Fulford's  death,  over  which 
mind  or  feelings.  Gertrude's  father,  he  made  so  much  moan,  was  really 
it  seems,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  the  means  of  his  obtaining  his 
same  disease,  so  the  tendency  was  heart's  desire.  By  the  terms  of  the 
hereditary ;  what  sort  of  battle  the  late  Squire  Fulfoid's  will,  Colkatton 
young  girl's  constitution  could  have  now  belonged  to  the  widow,  who 
maintained  with  it  with  an  easy  returned  to  dwell  there.  She  did 
mind  and  without  that  trying  sea-  not,  as  we  have  seen,  think  Admiral 
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Taatbrace  an  ineligible  parti ;  and 
when,  after  a  couple  of  winters  in 
her  lonelj  home,  she  heard  the 
Admiral's  proposal  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives  in  dose  com- 
panjy  she  lent  a  not  unwilling  ear 
at  first,  and  finally  made  him 
happy  by  accepting  him.  The  flag 
never  went  up,  but  I  think  they 
were  a  weU  -  assorted  couple,  and 
contributed  to  each  other^s  happi- 
ness. I  think,  too,  that  the  good 
maniages  which  the  Misses  Taut- 
brace  made  might  not  have  come 
about  if  they  had  not  gained  a 
shrewd  stepmother. 

Now  I  am  a&aid  that  some  who 
read  the  foregoing  paragraph  may 
think  that  Fortune  was  much  too 
Hnd  to  a  profane  old  sinner  of  a 
mariner.  I  can't  help  it»  if  Taut- 
brace  did  get  better  luck  than  he 
deserved ;  but  I  am  not  so  sure,  after 
&11,  about  the  capriciousness  of  the 
award.  Tautbrace  used  language, 
and  gave  voice  to  sentiments,  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  tiie  pre- 
sent day — ^indeed  he  could  not  have 
existed  in  the  present  day ;  he  and 
^  likes  belonged  to  another  pe- 
riod--but  probably  his  language 
and  lus  domineering  style  were  the 
worst  things  about  hun.  This  I 
know,  that  things  which  we  now- 
ays (in  polite  language,  no  doubt) 
permit  to  be  fireely  put  before  our 
youth  of  either  sex,  would  have  made 
Tautbrace's  hair  stand  on  end.  Bad 
as  was  his  style,  he  would  have 
burnt  with  terrestrial  fire  (not  being 
able  to  command  the  exact  flames 
to  which  he  would  have  verbally 
consigned  them), — he  would  have 
turned,  I  say,  and  scattered  to  the 
four  winds  the  ashes  of  certain 
prettily  told  stories,  now  published 
oy  the  hundred,  fidl  of  foul  ideas 
and  bad  grammar,  and  many  of 
*"6ni  {pn^rosum  dietu)  the  work  of 
young  women.      The  man  would 


have  cut  his  right  hand  off  rather 
than  it  should  do  what,  according 
to  his  code,  was  base  or  ungenerous. 
He  had,  as  has  been  hinted,  done 
the  State  some  service;  and  he 
would  have  served  with  honour  again 
if  his  superiors  had  only  given  him 
the  chance.  Neither  was  Tautbrace, 
I  can  assure  you,  half  so  hard  and 
unfeeling  as  the  sight  of  him  in  his 
tantrums  might  have  led  one  to 
suppose.  Let  us,  then,  be  chari- 
table to  the  old  sailor,  *'and  say  he 
died  a  gallant  knight "  (as  he  did, 
for  he  got  the  K.C.B.  soon  after  he 
became  a  Vice-Admiral),  although 
they  would  not  allow  his  end  to  be 
''  with  sword  in  hand  for  England's 
right."* 

Tautbrace  was,  however,  not  the 
only  person  in  Wetton  whose  heart 
was  temporarily  widowed  by  the 
early  death  at  Madeira.  Mr  Ben 
Saunders  was  much  shocked  and 
pained  by  the  untimely  fate  of  one 
on  whom  he  had  been  pleased  to 
set  his  affection.  He  was  very 
much  hipped,  I  remember,  for  a  long 
whUe  ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  dis* 
perse  his  grief  by  breaking  out  in 
many  objectionable  ways,  which, 
during  his  fancied  love  affair,  he 
had  avoided.  Of  course,  Ben  re- 
covered from  the  blow;  but  he 
never  recovered  his  faith  in  dreams, 
which  he  was  afterwards  fond  of 
stigmatising  as  being  sent  by  the 
devil  to  deceivo  fellows,  and  cause 
them  to  make  jackasses  of  them- 
selves. He  returned  to  his  old 
career  of  vulgar  coxcombry  and 
general  admiration  —  but  not  for 
long ;  for  he  was  ''  brought  up  with 
a  round  turn,"  as  the  Admiral  called 
it,  and  translated  into  another  way 
of  life  before  he  very  well  knew 
where  he  was.  Miss  Lydia  Tarca- 
way,  after  the  unfortunate  termina- 
tion of  her  attack  upon  the  Curate, 
became    very    discontented    with 
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her  lot  She  made  an  attempt  to 
go  out  to  India  to  a  married  cousin 
in  Bengal,  but  the  cousin  did  not  at 
all  encourage  the  idea.  After  that 
she  had  serious  thoughts  of  emigrat- 
ing to  some  part  of  Australia,  where 
young  women  were  said  to  be  at  a 
great  premium  in  the  matrimonial 
market ;  but  she  couldn't  persuade 
any  of  her  friends  to  go  with  her, 
or  to  let  her  go  by  herselfl  She 
managed  to  go  from  home  to  pay  a 
visit  or  two,  but  she  was  never  fol- 
lowed to  Wetton  by  any  admirer. 
After  a  year  or  two  of  this  sort  of 
thing,  finding  that  no  chevalier  of 
any  means  or  connection  was  in- 
clined to  lay  lance  in  rest  for  her, 
Lydia  thought  she  must  certainly 
come  down  to  persons  of  lower  de- 
gree ;  and  seeing  that  Mr  Bei\jamin 
Saunders  was  well  to  do  in  theworld, 
that  he  was  not  a  bad-looking  fel- 
low, and  that,  under  her  direction, 
he  might  be  considerably  softened 
down  and  made  to  play  his  part 
creditably,  she  exercised  her  fascin- 
ations upon  Benjamin,  and  subdued 
him.  A  high  match  for  young  Saun- 
ders, many  people  said :  a  good 
match  for  MissTarraway,  who  hadn't 
a  penny,  other  people  said.  But  it 
was  a  long  time  in  turning  out  a 
beneficial  match  either  way.  Lydia 
could  not  civilise  Ben  so  readily  as 
she  had  hoped,  and  Ben,  after  a 
while,  wouldn't  stand  Lydia's  ex- 
travagance in  dress  and  folly;  so 
they  quarrelled  fearfully,  and  more 
than  once  destroyed  a  breakfast-set 
by  sending  the  cups  and  saucers  at 


each  other's  heads.  After  one  of 
these  general  actions,  Lydia  had  a 
severe  attack  of  bronchitis ;  and  so 
alarmed  was  Benjamin  at  its  obsti- 
nacy that  he  indulged  her  in  aU  her 
whims,  and  spent  nearly  his  whole 
means  upon  her.  This  was  not  lost 
upon  Mrs  Saunders,  who  thenceforth 
became  a  chronic  invalid,  liable  to 
an  attack  of  dangerous  illness  when- 
ever she  was  thwarted  or  vexed.  It 
was  not  until  three  or  four  httle 
Saunders's  had  been  bom  to  tbem 
that  Lydia  became  more  reason- 
able ;  but  I  beUeve  that  maternity 
did  act  fiEivourably  upon  her  and 
make  her  a  little  less  selfish.  She 
did  not  want  for  sense,  and  after  she 
began  to  reflect  and  to  have  some 
idea  of  rectitude,  she  and  her  hus- 
band led  a  much  happier  life.  She 
was  always  more  or  less  of  a  scan- 
dal-monger. Ben  sobered  down 
much  more  quickly  than  she  did 
The  coxcombry  was  out  of  him  be- 
fore he  was  eight-and-twenty,  and 
there  were  white  hairs  in  his  curls 
at  five-and-thirty,  by  which  time  his 
consumption  of  pomatum  was  very 
trifling,  and  his  indifference  about 
scarves  and  waistcoats  often  brought 
down  the  upbraiding  of  his  spouse. 
The  last  time  I  was  in  Wetton  (only 
two  or  three  years  ago)  they  were 
both  alive,  and  not  such  a  bad  old 
couple. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  to 
the  remarks  with  which  I  com- 
menced my  tale.  It  is  told  now. 
Let  the  reader  judge  whether  or  not 
there  is  Disorder  in  Dreamland. 
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Literature   has   been  unfortu- 
nate lately  in  its  historical  records, 
or  at   least  in  those  biographies 
which  are  the  materials  of  its  his- 
toiy.    The  bald  and  petty  pictures 
of  a  world  shrunken  out  of  all  its  nar 
tire  breadth  and  space,  and  reduced 
to  a  brown  interior,  with  a  library 
table  and  a  waste-paper  basket  for 
its  central  objects,  which  haye  late- 
ly been  presented  to  us  as  all  that 
oar  teacheiB  understand  as  exist- 
ence— give  a  sadly  humiliating  idea 
of  the  effect  of  books  upon  men. 
The  reader  who  has  been  seduced 
into  an  attempt  to  read  the  big, 
pretentious,  and  meaningless  vol- 
umes in  which  poor  Mr  Buckle  is 
impaled  before  us  like  a  beetle  in  a 
glass  case;  or  that  in  which  a  wooden 
%Qre,  with  mrires  to  pull  it  into 
motion,  does  duty  for  a  great  histo- 
rian,— ^must  have  had  about  enough 
of  literary  biography,  and  may  be 
excused  if  he  turns  with  natural 
longing  towards  those  lives  which 
are  real,  and  concerned  with  the 
positive  facts  of  existence,  and  the 
broad  open  of  a  universe  which  has 
more  in  it  than  books.     The  other 
biography  which  will  immediately 
occur  to  every  one — the  strange,  mel- 
ancholy, and  interesting  volume,  in 
which  a  human  soul,  perhaps  unique 
in  its  way,  has  shown  itself,  looking 
out  pathetically  from  its  loopholes 
of  retreat  upon  a  world  not  reiEdised 
&nd  barely  known— does  not  do 
much  to  reunite  the  link  of  com- 
inon  nature  between  the  world  and 
its  men  of  intellect.    Mr  Mill's  pale 
suggestion  of  a  life  which  might 
have  been  but  was  not,  is  as  dis- 
couraging to  look  at,  as  is  the  great 
but  melimcholy  picture  of  universal 
human  failure  with  which  George 
£liot  sometimes  dismays  and  en- 
trances us.     Is  this  all  that  Man 


at  his  best  ever  can  come  to?  we 
ask  ourselves ;  painful  and  gradual 
rectification  of  a  few  great  but 
vague  theories — an  elaborate  pro- 
cess showing  how,  at  the  end  of 
his  life,  he  is  still  employed  in 
discussing  and  dubiously  attempt- 
ing to  solve,  problems  wluch  seemed 
a  great  deal  less  difficult  at  its  be- 
giiming;  a  confused  progress  through 
a  world  full  of  phantasms,  of  whom 
he  vainly  despises  all  who  are  dis- 
tant, and  as  vainly  idolises  those 
who  have  the  luck  to  get  within 
his  minute  inndr  circle.  How 
strange,  how  dismal,  how  imreal  is 
this  life  of  the  philosopher  !  and  yet 
it  was  all  he  had  for  a  life,  and  he 
himself  spreads  it  out  before  us  in 
forlorn  vanity  as  something  better 
than  our  humble  rejoicing  and  sor- 
rows. Kever  were  books  written 
less  calculated  to  make  us  respect 
the  place  which  intellect  holds  in 
the  world,  or  indeed  to  prove  to  us 
how  much  solider,  brighter,  more 
human  and  more  true,  is  the  life  of 
the  ploughman  or  labourer  than 
that  of  the  sage — ^he  who  does  some- 
thing to  smooth  if  it  be  only  a  bit 
of  swampy  path  under  the  feet  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  than  he  who 
does  nothing  but  fill  the  world  with 
a  demonstration  of  its  fallacy,  and 
holds  up  his  own  dreary  self-decep- 
tion for  its  worship.  Human  nature 
can  permit  a  Solomon,  whose  regal 
career  has  embraced  every  experience 
of  which  either  soul  or  sense  is  cap- 
able, to  sing  his  dying  songof  univer- 
sal disappointment,  as  hegoes  mourn- 
ful into  the  dim  land  in  which  all 
labour  and  glory  and  mundane  splen- 
dour are  quenched  and  over.  But  the 
burden  of  Ecclesiastes  is  not  the 
confused  poverty  of  failure,  but  a 
lofty  despair.  In  it  the  soul  ap- 
pears to  us,  not  too  feeble  to  con- 
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tend  with  the  delusions  and  com- 
plexities that  meet  it  in  its  path,  but 
too  great  to  be  satisfied  with  those 
elements  of  existence  from  which 
it  constantly  aspires  to  something 
higher,  a  world  not  yet  revealed. 
The  one  saddens  but  elevates  na- 
ture ;  the  other  depresses  and  con- 
fuses— just  as  *'  all  is  failure  "  has  a 
different  meaning  from  **  all  is  va- 
nity/' And  if  this  mysterious  life 
which  we  spend  between  two  un- 
knowns— this  existence  which  comes 
we  know  not  whence,  and  goes  we 
know  not  whither — ^is  to  be  looked  at 
in  its  noblest  light,  we  are  disposed 
to  turn  rather  to  the  experiences  of 
those  who  have  lived  for  its  practi- 
cal realities,  than  those  who  have 
lived  for  its  intellectual  possi- 
bilities, its  supposed  higher  part; 
to  the  lives  of  soldiers,  sailors, 
common  men  and  women,  rather 
than  to  those  of  philosophers  and 
thinkers.  'Tis  pity,  but  according 
to  all  recent  experiences  'tis  truCb 

Here  are,  however,  before  us 
some  books  which  would  seem  to 
prove  that  literature  and  intellect 
are  less  incompatible  with  the 
broader  and  simpler  experiences  of 
humanity  than  recent  information 
would  make  us  believe.  These  re- 
conciling books,  mediators,  as  it 
were,  between  outrageous  Mind  and 
affronted  humanity,  proceed  from 
two  classes  somewhat  despised  in 
the  present  day — ^to  wit,  women  and 
Frenchmen.  Of  all  women,  how- 
ever, who  have  ventured  into  the 
world  of  letters,*  Mrs  Somerville  is 
perhaps  the  one  who  had  least  oc- 
casion to  recall  the  disabiLities  of 
her  sex.  She  has  been  universally 
allowed  to  be  great,  and  admitted 
within  the  circle  of  the  immortals 
without  grudging  or  modification 
of  applause.     Perhaps  this  is  ex- 


plainable by  the  fact,  that  whereas 
genius — the  only,  or  almost  the  only, 
ground  on  which  women  ever  have 
any  claim  to  distinction — ^is  a  dis- 
putable quality,  often  not  recognised 
at  once,  sometimes  not  recognised  at 
all  till  its  possessor  has  passed  oat 
of  hearing  of  human  criticism,  great 
knowledge  is  a  positive  and  indis- 
putable possession  upon  which 
doubt  cannot  be  thrown,  any  more 
than  doubt  can  be  thrown  on  the 
possession  of  money  or  rank,  or  any 
other  tangible  ground  of  elevation. 
Mrs  Somerville,  apart  from  all 
original  qualities  of  her  mind,  pos- 
sessed this  wealth  of  knowledge  to 
a  degree  which  made  it  unquestion- 
able, and  gave  her  a  rightful  claim 
upon  the  attention  which  meregenius 
rarely  gives ;  therefore  her  title  to  re- 
putation has  never  been  questioned, 
neither  has  any  one  ventured  to  say 
of  her  that  what  she  did  was  veiy 
good  for  a  woman.  Her  place  has 
been  in  the  very  front  rank  of 
science  for  years,  one  might  almost 
say  for  generations ;  and  tiiough  not 
one  perhaps  in  a  million  of  her 
country -people  could  fully  under- 
stand her  works,  yet  everybody  has 
acknowledged  her  eminence^  the 
ignorant  and  the  wise  alike — the 
ignorant  naturally  following  in  the 
steps  of  the  wise,  and  accepting  their 
judgment.  The  modest  book  which 
has  just  been  given  to  the  world, 
containing  this  remarkable  woman's 
simple  account  of  herself,  has  there- 
fore an  excellent  right  to  a  hearing ; 
and  if  Mrs  Somerville  does  not  go 
a  long  way  to  reconcile  the  reader 
to  intellectual  persons  and  puisoits^ 
we  do  not  know  anything  that  can. 
After  Messrs  Buckle,  Grote,  &c., 
it  is  refreshing  beyond  measure 
to  come  face  to  face  with  a  life 
BO  much  in  harmony  with  life  and 


*  Personal  Becollections  from  Early  Life  to  Old  Age  of  Mary  Somerville.  With 
SeleetioDS  from  her  Oorreepondence.  By  her  daughter,  Martha  Somerrille.  Lon* 
don  :  J.  Murray.     1873^ 
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nature — ^so    simple,    genuine,    and 
(rue. 

Wo  will  not  pretend  that  Mrs 
Somenrille's    autobiography    bears 
with  it  anything   of  the  strained 
and    painful    interest    which    be- 
longs to  Mr  Mill's;  but  it  might 
almost    have  been  written  in  di- 
rect opposition    to    the  self-por- 
tiaitare  of  the  philosopher.      No 
contrast  could  be  more  marked  and 
striking.     How  much  the  natural 
contrast  between  man  and  woman 
has  to  do  with  this  difference,  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  define ;  for  to 
claim  for  women  generally  so  much 
higher  a  degree  of  simplicity,  hu- 
mility, and  unconsciousness  of  self, 
would  be  rash,  to  say  the  least,  and 
scarcely  justifiable  by  fact  and  e^i- 
dence.    It  is,  however,  curious  to 
lecognise  the   distinction  between 
these  two  very  remarkable  persons, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  re- 
veal themselves  to  the  world;   a 
difference  which  is  fundamental — of 
kind,  not  of  degree — and  which  is 
apparent  in  the  very  first  pose  of 
each  figure    against  its  character- 
istic background.      Mr  Mill,  it  is 
true,  gives  us  to  understand  that 
he  was,  iu    his  youth,  quite   un- 
aware of  the  extraordinary  difference 
between  his  own  training  and  ac- 
quirements and  those  of  his  con- 
temporaries; but,  notwithstanding 
this  statement,   he  treats  himself 
&om   the  ^beginning,  perhaps    in- 
voluntarily, as  something  of  a  won- 
der, a  man  occupying  a  different 
position  from  that  of  other  men, 
and  free  from  the  restraints  to  which 
they  are  naturally  subjected.     This 
is  done  not  ostentatiously,  nor  with 
any  of  that  simple  enthusiasm  of 
self-love  and  vanity  which  is  suffi- 
ciently familiar  to  us  in  the  self- 
revelations  of  men  of  genius,  but 
mildly  and  steadfastly,  as  a  truth  of 
the  higher  order  which  it  would  not 
become  any  one  to  gainsay.  This  is 
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the  man's  view  of  his  own  position, 
and  we  cannot  say  that  it  was  not 
justified  by  fact,  for  his  career  and 
position    were    entirely  abnormal. 
The  woman,  however,  takes  a  to- 
tally different  view  of  the  subject. 
She  is  aware  from  the  outset,  and 
painfully  aware,  that  she  is  not  as 
others ;  but  the  wonder  in  her  trans- 
parent mind  is  not  so  much  that  she 
should  be  so  superior,  as  that  others 
should  not  do  the  same  as  she.   The 
man  stands  on  his  elevation,  feel- 
ing its  loftiness  to  his  very  heart, 
and  concludes  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  one  so  highly  elevated  to  keep 
himself  as  much  as  possible  from 
contact  with  the   base    multitude 
below.     The  woman  looks  down, 
smiling,    from     hers,     and    says, 
''Come  up;  it  is  nothing  so  very 
great ;  and  how  easy  to  climb,  if  you 
will   but   take  a  little   trouble ! " 
Let  us  add  that  the  self-assumption 
is  infinitely  more  imposing  to  the 
general  mind,  and  that  even  on  the 
individual  who  asserts  himself  thus 
loftily,  the  assertion  has  an  influ- 
ence which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate,  and  gives  him  a  real 
sensation  of  greatness  which  the 
humbler  soul  can  never  receive  from 
without.    The  other  position,  how- 
ever, has  its  compensating  advan- 
tages, and  so  has  its  charm  to  behold- 
ers ;  and  so  long  as  human  nature 
remains  as  it  is,  the  charm  of  sim- 
plicity, the  absence  of  self-conscious- 
ness, will  call  forth   a    sympathy 
more  warm  than  mere  admiration. 
There  are  other  particulars  in  which 
Mrs  Somervilie's  autobiography  will 
recall  that  of  Mill  to  the  reader  in 
the  amusing  completeness  of  its  con- 
trast.    The  one  was  trained  for  his 
work  by  the  most  elaborate  prepa- 
ration perhaps  ever  given  to  any 
hapless  human  creature.    Before  it 
could  be  well  ascertained  whether 
he  had  any  mind  at  all,  he  had  be- 
gun to  be  cultivated  likn  a  piece  of 
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garden  ground,  the  natural  qnali- 
ties  of  which  do  not  matter  much 
to  the  gardener,  who  knows  that  he 
can  modify  its  soil  to  his  will,  and 
make  it  produce  what  pleases  him. 
This  must  have  been  the  elder  Mill's 
theory  of  the  intellect,  we  presume ; 
for  nothing  but  a  mere  arbitrary 
election  could  have  determined  his 
choice  at  three  years  old  of  the  ob- 
ject of  his  tremendous  training,  the 
small  undeveloped  being,  whom  by 
mere  exercise  of  omnipotent  will  he 
made  into  a  philosopher.  Very 
difierent  was  the  beginning  of  the 
other  philosopher.  The  training  of 
this  little  maiden  on  the  shores  of 
Fife — ^bookless,  companionlesa,  un- 
taught, whose  only  duty  was  to 
shew  her  seam,  whose  only  pleasure 
was  the  shore  and  the  garden,  who 
did  not  know  what  the  strange  word 
algebra  meant,  when  her  eager 
young  soul  was  vaguely  seeking  its 
first  beginnings  of  knowledge — was, 
one  would  suppose,  as  unlikely  to 
produce  a  great  mathematician  as 
any  training  could  be.  Yet  the  wild 
growth  and  self-culture  of  the  one 
seems  to  have  succeeded  in  its  spe- 
cial field  quite  as  well  as  the  elabo- 
rate educational  processes  to  which 
the  other  was  subjected,  and  cer- 
tainly is  infinitely  more  interesting 
and  charming  to  the  imagination. 
It  was  even,  we  cannot  but  think, 
more  successful ;  for  we  miss  in  it 
that  curious  struggle  which  is  ap- 
parent throughout  all  the  earlier 
portion  of  Mill's  life,  between  the 
mind  which  nature  gave  him  and 
that  which  his  father  and  the  stem 
reign  of  circumstances  created  in 
him — the  only  part  of  his  mental 
experience  in  which  he  seems  desti- 
tute of  self-consciousness;  for  this 
struggle  does  not  appear,  though 
he  felt  it  vaguely,  to  have  been  in- 
telligible to  himself.  Had  he  been 
left  to  the  development  of  nature, 
in  all  probability  the  result  would 
have  been  a  very  different  man. 


We  must  not^  however,  allow  the 
piquancy  of  the  contrast  to  carry  us 
too  far,  and  here  leave  Mr  Mill  and 
his  strange  self-record.     Mary  Fair- 
fax, the  most  learned  woman  of  her 
time,  was  bom  in  December  1780, 
in  the  manse  of  Jedbui^h,  the  house 
of  her  mother's  sister,  and  of  her 
future  husband.    She  died  in  1872, 
missing  only  eight  years    of  the 
century,  and  is  thus  almost  as  re- 
markable   for   the    long    duration 
of  her  life  as  for  its   many  ac- 
quirements.   Nothing  could  well  be 
more  unlike  than  the  Scotland  of 
her  youth  and  that  of  ours.     Edin- 
burgh was  distant  a  long  journey  of 
many  days'  duration  from  London ; 
and  even  Burntisland,  the  humble 
little  place  in  which  her  early  life 
was  spent,  was  separated  £rom  Edin- 
burgh by  a  two  hours'  voyage  in  a 
sailing  boat,  often  made  at  peril  of 
life.     The  father  of  the  little  girl, 
who  grew  like  a  flower,  as  wild  as 
any  primrose  and  as  sweet,  was  a 
naval  officer,   finally  Sir  William 
Fairfax,    and    an     admiral ;    her 
mother,  a  kind  domestic  woman, 
who  taught  her  chUd  to  sew  and  to 
read  the  Bible,  and  had  no  faith  in 
any  further  education.     Their  house 
was  an  old-fiishioned  Scotch  house 
with  a  large  garden,  a  little  green  de- 
scending to  the  rocks  and  the  sea, 
abundance  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
and  old-fashioned  flowers— the  flow> 
ers  finer  than  was  usual,  for  the  sail- 
or-father was  a  florist,  and  brought 
home  rare  bulbs  and  seeds.     '*  My 
mother  prided  herself  on  her  moss- 
roses,"  as  did  many  a  mother  in 
those  old  tranquil  days  when  moss- 
roses  were. 

How  clear  the  past,  far  enough  off, 
yet  not  so  distant  as  that  of  Mary 
Fairfax,  rises  before  us  as  we  read  I 
Mary  learnt  her  ^^questionfi" — to 
wit,  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  did 
not  love  them  \  she  read  the  '  Ara- 
bian Nights,'  the  *  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress,'    and    '  Eobinson    Cmsoe.' 
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She  gathered  the  fruit  for  the  jam, 
and  shelled  the  peas ;  she  sewed 
her  sampler,  "  working  the  alphabet 
from  A  to  Z,  as  well  as  the  ten 
numbers,  on  canvas ;"  in  short, 
she  was  trained,  as  many  a  Scotch 
girl  for  generations  after  her  was 
trained,  in  the  homeliest  narrow 
round  of  duties  ;  yet  with  so  much 
movement  of  intelligence  in  the 
minds  around  her,  not  more  tech- 
nically ''educated"  than  her  own, 
but  full  of  mother -wit  and  inde- 
pendent original  thou^t,  as  to  neu- 
tralise the  crushing  effect  of  that 
narrowness.  Her  amusements  were 
of  a  less  ordinary  kind.  It  must 
be  added  that  she  was  the  only 
child  in  the  house,  her  brother  being 
absent  at  school,  and  in  consequence 
very  lonely. 

"  I  was  no  longer  amused  in  the  gar- 
den, but  wandered  about  the  country. 
When  the  tide  was  out  I  spent  hours 
on  the  sands,  looking  at  the  star-fish 
and  sea-urchins,  or  watching  the  chil- 
dren digging  for  sand-eels,  cockles,  and 
the  spouting  razor-fish.  I  made  a  col- 
lection of  shells,  such  as  were  cast 
ashore,  some  so  small  that  they  appear- 
ed like  white  specks  in  patches  of 
black  sand.  There  was  a  small  pier 
on  the  sands  for  shipping  limestone 
brought  from  the  coal-mines  inland. 
I  was  astonished  to  see  the  surface  of 
those  blocks  of  stone  covered  with 
beautiful  impressions  of  what  seemed 
to  be  leaves;  how  they  got  there  I 
could  not  imagine,  but  I  picked  up 
the  broken  bits,  and  even  large  pieces, 
and  brought  them  to  my  repository. 
I  knew  the  e^  of  many  birds,  and 
made  a  collection  of  them.  ...  In  the 
rocks  at  the  end  of  our  garden  there 
was  a  shingly  opening  in  which  we 
used  to  bame,  and  where  at  low  tide 
I  frequently  waded  among  masses  of 
rock  covered  with  sea-weeds.  With  the 
exception  of  dulse  and  tangle,  I  knew 
the  names  of  none,  though  I  was  well 
acquainted  with  and  admired  the  beau- 
tiful plants.  I  also  watched  the  crabs, 
live  snells,  jellv-fish,  and  various  mar- 
ine animals,  all  of  which  were  objects 
of  curiosity  and  amusement  to  me  in 
jny  lonely  life.  .  .  .  When  the  bad 


weather  began  I  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  myself,  Fortunately  we  had 
a  small  collection  of  books,  among 
which  I  found  Shakespeare,  and  read 
it  at  every  moment  I  could  spare." 

We  wonder  if  this  was  such  a 
bad  education  after  all — so  much 
worse  than  that  which  we  have  pro- 
gressed to,  than  that  which  we  may 
progress  to  in  the  future)  Or 
whether  those  thoughtful  workings 
of  little  heads,  those  musings  not 
communicable,  the  silent,  self-de- 
velopment of  untaught  but  not  un- 
learning childhood,  have  not.some- 
thing  in  them  as  good  or  better  than 
direct  instructioni  The  little  girl  had 
much  to  struggle  against^  however, 
in  the  shape  of  sewing,  then  con- 
sidered the  first  duty  of  woman. 
"  I  wonder  you  let  Mary  waste  her 
time  in  reading;  she  never  shews 
more  than  if  she  were  a  man,"  was 
the  reproach  of  a  rigid  aunt  to 
the  gentler  mother;  but  as  Mary 
soon  after  made  a  shirt  as  a  test  of 
her  skill,  and  did  it  well,  these  criti- 
cisms, we  trust,  relaxed  in  severity. 
Mrs  Chapone's  'Letters  to  Young 
Women '  were  in  the  home  library, 
and  she  dutifully  betook  herself  to 
the  course  of  study  recommended  in 
that  decorous  manual.  She  learned 
the  use  of  the  globes  at  the  same 
time,  and  would  study  the  stars  for 
hours  at  the  window  of  her  bedroom 
when  the  simple  household  was 
asleep.  A  little  later,  when  the  girl 
had  entered  her  teens,  "I  taught 
myself  Latin  enough  from  such 
books  as  we  had  to  read  Csesar's 
'Commentaries.'  Thus  her  lonely 
youth  went  on,  happy  enough  we 
may  be  sure,  with  little  episodes  of 
Edinburgh,  the  dancing-school,  and 
a  more  mundane  existence.  It  was 
at  a  Burntisland  tea-party  that  the 
first  beginnings  of  the  study  of  her 
life  dawned  upon  her.  Wliile  the 
older  ladies  played  cards,  a  younger 
one  present  invited  Mary  Fairfax 
to  go  and  see  some  fancy-work  she 
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was  doing.  The  pattemA  for  this 
fancy-work  were  in  an  illastrated 
book  of  fashions — ^nothing  more 
weighty.  "  At  the  end  of  the  page 
I  read  what  appeared  to  me  to  be 
simply  an  arithmetical  question; 
but,  on  turning  the  page,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  strange  -  looking 
lines  mixed  with  letters — chiefly 
X*8  and  Ts— and  asked,  '  What  is 
thatr  'Oh,'  said  Miss  Ogilvie,  'it 
is  a  kind  of  arithmetic ;  they  call  it 
Algebra,  but  I  can  teU  you  nothing 
about  it.' "  Let  no  one  henceforward 
despise  the  humble  magazine  of  the 
Mode,  In  this  undignifled  way  the 
young  student  became  aware  of  a 
science  unknown,  which  she  was 
soon  to  master.  She  went  home 
determined  to  ''look  if  any  of 
our  books  could  tell  me  what  was 
meant  by  Algebra."  The  nearest 
approach  to  it  was  a  book  on  navi- 
gation, which  the  girl  set  to  work 
on  instantly,  and  from  which  she 
derived,  she  tells  us,  "a  dim  view 
of  several  subjects  which  were  use- 
ful to  me  afterwards,"  but  which 
left  her  unsatisfied  and  uninformed 
as  to  that  new  language  of  X's  and 
¥*&  of  which  her  eager  mind  had 
had  one  tantalising  glimpse. 

"  Therestof  thesummer,"sheadds, 
"  I  spent  in  playing  on  the  piano, 
and  learning  Greek  enough  to  read 
Xenophon  and  part  of  Herodotus," 
an  acquirement  caught  up  by  the 
way  like  a  flower  on  the  roadside. 
How  her  drawing-master  (no  less  a 
person  than  the  painter  Nasmyth) 
recommended  Euclid  as  the  foun- 
dation of  perspective  as  well  as  of 
other  science;  how  the  pretty  shy 
girl  felt  that  to  "  go  to  a  bookseller 
and  ask  for  Euclid  would  be  impossi- 
ble !"  and  how  finally  she  coaxed  her 
orother's  tutor,  "a  simple  good- 
natured  kind  of  man,"  to  make  this 
alarming  purchase  for  her, — she  goes 
on  to  tell  with  the  most  charm- 
ing modest  pleasure  in  the  story  of 
these  early  difficulties.     How  hap- 


py she  was  over  this  acquisition! 
When  all  the  household  afiairs 
were  over,  and  her  sewing  got 
through — ^and  as  she  had  to  make  all 
her  own  clothes,  even  baHdresseSj 
this  sewing  must  have  been  no  in- 
considerable item — Mary  sat  up  in 
her  room  near  the  window  where  ig- 
norant but  eager  she  had  watched 
the  stars,  and  pored  over  her  trea- 
sure £eu*  into  the  night ;  until  there 
came  to  be  complaints  on  the  immo- 
derate use  of  candles,  and  orders 
were  issued  that  her  light  should  be 
taken  away.  "  I  had,  however,  al- 
ready gone  through  the  six  books  of 
Euclid,  find  now  I  was  thrown  on 
my  memory,  which  I  exercised  by 
beginning  at  the  first  book  and  de- 
monstrating a  certain  number  of 
problems  every  night  till  I  could 
nearly  go  through  the  whole."  At 
a  later  period  she  changed  her 
habits  so  far  as  to  trans^r  these 
hours  of  abstruse  study  to  the  morn- 
ing, when,  she  tells  us,  "  I  rose  at 
daybreak,  and  after  dressing  wrapt 
myself  in  a  blanket  from  my  bed 
on  account  of  the  excessive  cold- 
having  no  fire  at  that  hour — and 
read  algebra  or  the  classics  till  break- 
fast-time." Nor  had  this  career  of 
labour  and  self-devotion  any  gentle 
stimulus  of  approbation,  or  that 
proud  and  pleaeed  wonder  with 
which  a  tender  household  so  often 
regards  the  studiousness  of  one  of 
its  members.  Of  Mary's  drawings 
the  Fairfaxes  were  proud,  but  they 
were  shocked  by  the  severer  studies. 
"  We  must  put  a  stop  to  this  or  we 
shall  have  Mary  in  a  strait-jacket 
one  of  these  days,"  said  her  saUor- 
fathor,  troubled  by  his  prodigy;  and 
her  mother  took  away  her  candle  I 
But  nothing  seems  to  have  daunted 
the  young  student.  She  had  di- 
versions too,  enough  to  keep  a  mind 
of  twenty  cheery,  in  spite  of  anr 
such  little  obstades  in  its  way,  and 
danced  and  flirted,  and  received 
her  maiden's  due  of  admiration  and 
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gentle  homage  such  as  no  woman 
despises.  We  know  nothing  prettier, 
indeed,  than  the  hrief  paragraphs 
in  which  this  old,  old  philosopher, 
a  memher  of  all  the  learned  societies 
in  Europe,  bearing  such  a  weight  of 
years  and  honours  as  few  have  had 
the  chance  of,  tells  how  the  pretty 
IScotch  girl  enjoyed  herself  far  off  in 
the  remote  sweet  days  of  her  youth 
in  that  friendly  old-fashioned  Edin- 
burgh which  existed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century.  The  old 
woman  tells  her  tale  with  a  half- 
amused  indulgent  smile,  almost  car- 
essing, half-shaking  her  grey  locks 
at,  that  sprightly  pretty  Mary,  who 
somehow  in  a  sweet  confusion  of 
identity  is,  and  yet  is  not,  herself. 
One  feels  as  if  she  must  have 
doubted  now  and  then  for  a  moment 
which  Mary  she  was,  the  young  or 
the  old. 

In  due  time  she  married — not, 
it  would  appear,    very    happily; 
though  indeed,  after  a  woman  has 
been  married  for  a  century  or  so  to 
a  second  husband,  it  is  but  natural 
that  she  should  have  blurred  over 
the  memory  of  the  first,  and  give 
him  hut  a  shadowy  place  in  her  re- 
collection.    For  one  thing,  however, 
he  had  "  a  very  low  opinion  of  the 
capacity  of  my  sex,"  and  himself 
cared  nothing  for  science;  and  it 
was  only  after  his  death,  in  the 
freedom  of  her  widowhood,  emanci- 
pated from  all  the  bonds  of  obedience 
which  restrain  a  girl,  that  she  was 
able  to  give  herself  freely  to  the 
studies  she  loved,  and  for  the  first 
time  to  have  some  real  help  in  pur- 
suing them.     Five  years  after  the 
death  of  her  first  husband  she  mar- 
ried  the    second,   her    cousin  Dr 
Somerville,  the  genial  and  sympa- 
thetic companion  of  the  rest  of  her 
life,  and  from  this  time  was  neither 
hampered  nor  discouraged  in  her 
further  career.     She  tells,  however, 
with  a  mixture  of  fun  and  indigna- 
tion, how  much  wrath  and  preju- 


dice her  unusual  studies  called  forth. 
During  her  widowhood,  for  instance, 
she  had  a  lover  who  sent  her  a 
volume  of  sermons,  "  with  a  page 
turned  down  at  a  sermon  on  the 
duties  of  a  wife !"  and  when  her 
engagement  to  her  cousin  became 
known,  one  of  his  sisters  wrote  to 
her  expressing  a  hope  that  ''I  would 
give  up  my  foolish  manner  of  life 
and  studies,  and  make  a  respectable 
and  useful  wife!"  When  she  be- 
came Mrs  Somerville,  however,  all 
these  little  pricks  of  opposition 
came  to  an  end,  and  her  happy  and 
sunshiny  career,  full  of  pleasant 
change  and  bright  society,  contains 
no  longer  anything  but  the  records 
of  success  which,  though  very  pleas- 
ant to  hear  of,  are  not  so  interesting 
as  the  foregoing  struggle.  Granted 
that  the  stru^le  of  self-instruction 
does  not  end  in  superficial  and 
limited  knowledge,  and  there  is  no 
comparison  between  the  interest  of 
it  and  that  of  more  easily  acquired 
education — in  Mrs  Somerville's  case 
it  is  evident  this  frequent  result  was 
avoided,  and  her  attainments  were 
as  solid  and  well  founded  as  they 
were  brilliant;  and  no  romance 
could  be  more  seductive  than  the 
story  of  her  philosophical  training, 
so  little  attractive  to  human  nature 
when  attained  in  more  legitimate 
and  easy  ways. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  follow  her 
through  her  successes :  as  we  have 
already  said,  they  were  more  com- 
plete and  unquestionable  than  those 
of  any  other  modem  woman.  They 
made  no  change  in  her,  notwith- 
standing her  frank  and  unaffected 
pleasure  in  them.  She  remained 
the  same  simple,  natural,  genial,  and 
domestic  soul,  through  all  the  tri- 
umphs of  a  scientific  career  which 
seems  to  have  had  no  failures  in  it, 
— a  good  housekeeper,  and  the  care- 
fuUest  of  mothers,  though  a  re- 
nowned mvante — ^if  it  is  necessary 
to  give  a  feminine  turn  to  the  word 
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— and  at  the  same  time  a  pretty 
woman,  fond  of  society  and  enjoying 
it  fully.  By  natural  right  a  scien- 
tific woman  ought  to  be  ugly,  but 
Mrs  Somerville  did  not  answer  to 
the  ideal  in  this  point.  She  re- 
mained (and  this  goes  to  our  na- 
tional heart)  as  Scotch  as  when  she 
danced  in  the  Edinburgh  Assembly 
Booms,  or  wandered  about  the  Binn 
at  Burntisland.  '*  In  speaking,  she 
had  a  very  decided  but  pleasant 
Scotch  accent,  and  when  aroused 
and  excited  would  often  unconscious- 
ly use  not  only  native  idioms,  but 
quaint  old  Scotch  words.''  She  was 
doubtful  about  her  own  style  in 
writing,  saying  that  ''  she  was  only 
a  self-taught,  uneducated  Scotch- 
woman, and  feared  to  use  Scotch 
idioms  inadvertently."  Is  there 
any  of  her  countrymen  so  disloyal 
as  not  after  this  to  love  the  name 
of  Mary  Somerville  ?  He  can  have 
no  right  in  that  case  to  call  himself 
a  kindly  Scot. 

Mrs  Somerville  lived  till  she 
was  ninety-three,  an  almost  incred- 
ible age,  spending  the  latter  part  of 
her  life  in  Italy,  among  the  most 
beautiful  scenes  in  the  world.  In 
this  long  sweet  lingering  twilight  of 
existence  she  continued  to  work  and 
study,  sometimes  on  a  terrace  by  the 
sea  at  loveliest  Sorrento,  with  Naples 
and  its  bay,  and  all  the  islands  of 
the  blessed  there,  before  her  eyes ; 
sometimes  at  Spezia,  and  for  a  long 
time  at  Florence.  Here  are  two  ex- 
tracts from  the  last  pages  of  her 
simple  and  touching  history,  in 
which  there  appears  such  a  tranquil 
resumS  of  life,  and  such  a  cheerful- 
solemn  anticipation  of  the  hereafter, 
as  we  should  all  be  glad  to  have  in 
the  evening  of  our  days,  even  if  not 
half  so  prolonged  as  hers. 

"  I  have  lately  entered  my  eighty- 
ninth  year,  srateful  to  God  for  the  in- 
numerable Uessinss  He  has  bestowed 
on  me  and  my  children ;  at  peace  with 
all  the  earth,  and  I  trust  I  may  be  at 
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peace  with  mv  Maker  when  my  last 
nour  comes,  which  cannot  now  be  far 
distant. 

'' Although  I  have  been  tried  by 
many  severe  afflictionB,  my  life  upon 
the  whole  has  been  happy.  In  my 
youth  I  had  to  contend  with  prejudice 
and  illiberality ;  yet  I  was  oi  a  quiet 
temper  and  easv  to  live  with,  and  I 
never  interferea  with  or  pried  into 
other  people's  affairs.  However,  if  irri- 
tated by  what  I  considered  unjust  criti- 
cism or  interfeience  with  myself,  or 
any  one  I  loved,  I  cocdd  resent  it  fiercely. 
I  was  not  good  at  argument ;  I  was  apt 
to  lose  my  temper  ;  but  I  never  bore 
ill-will  to  any  one,  or  foigot  the  man- 
ners of  a  gentlewoman,  however  angry 
I  may  have  been  at  the  time.  But  I 
must  say  that  no  one  ever  met  with 
such  kindness  as  I  have  done.  I  never 
had  an  enemy.  I  have  never  been  of 
a  melancholy  disposition;  though  de- 
pressed sometimes  by  circumstances  I 
always  rallied  again  ;  and  although  I 
seldom  laugh,  I  can  laugh  heartily  at 
wit  or  on  fit  occasion.  The  short  time 
I  have  to  live  naturally  occupies  mj 
thoughts.  In  the  blessed  nope  of 
meetmg  again  with  my  beloved  chil- 
dren, and  those  who  were  and  are  dear 
to  me  on  earth,  I  think  of  death  with 
composure  and  perfect  confidence  in 
the  mercy  of  Ooa.  Yet  to  me,  who  am 
afraid  to  sleep  alone  on  a  stormy  night, 
or  even  to  sleep  comfortably  any  night 
unless  some  one  is  near,  it  is  a  fearful 
thought  that  my  spirit  must  enter  that 
new  state  of  existence  quite  alone.  We 
are  told  of  the  infinite  glories  of  that 
state,  and  I  believe  in  them,  thou^  it 
is  incomprehensible  to  us  ;  but  as  I  do 
comprehend  in  some  degree,  at  least, 
the  excniisite  loveliness  of  the  visible 
world,  1  confess  I  shall  be  sorry  to 
leave  it  I  shall  regret  the  sky,  the 
sea,  with  all  the  changes  of  tlieir 
colouring ;  the  earth  with  its  verdure 
and  fiowers ;  but  far  more  shall  I  grieve 
to  leave  animals  who  have  followed  our 
steps  affectionately  for  years,  without 
knowing  for  certain  their  ultimate  fate, 
though  1  firmly  believe  that  the  living 
principle  is  never  extinguished.    .    .  ". 

"  The  Blue  Peter  has  been  long  fly- 
ing at  my  foremast"  (she  adds,  three 
years  later),  "  and  now  that  I  am  in  niy 
ninety-second  year,  I  must  soon  expect 
the  signal  for  sailing.    It  is  a  solemn 
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voyage,  but  it  does  not  distarb  my  tran- 
quillity. Deeply  sensible  of  my  utter 
unworthiness,  and  profoundly  grateful 
for  the  innumerable  blessings  I  have 
received,  1  trust  in  the  infinite  mercy 
of  my  Almighty  Creator.  I  have  every 
reason  to  be  thankful  that  my  intellect 
is  still  unimpaired ;  and  although  my 
strength  is  weakness,  my  daughters  sup- 
port my  tottering  steps,  and  bv  inces- 
sant care  and  help  make  the  innrmities 
of  age  so  light  to  me  that  I  am  per- 
fectly happy." 

These  are  the  laat  words  of  Maiy 
Somerrille's  lecoUectioiis.  She  got 
her  signal  of  sailing  privately,  as  it 
sometimes  comes  to  the  favourites  of 
heaven.  He  gives  it  to  His  beloved 
sleeping.  A  worthy  life  could  not 
have  had  a  more  perfect  conclusion. 

We  promised  the  reader  to  recon- 
cile him  to  the  literary  craft  by  the 
books  at  present  on  our  table.  We 
shall  do  more — ^we  will  make  his 
heart  swell  with  sympathy  over  one  of 
the  most  tender  and  touching  of  love 
tales.  The  'Journal  et  Correspon- 
dance  de  Andr^Marie  Ampere '*  is 
one  of  those  books  which,  perhaps, 
it  is  half  profane  to  publish,  but 
which,  once  published,  become  to 
every  sympathetic  reader  not  books, 
but  incidents  and -persons  he  has 
known  as  part  of  his  own  recollec- 
tions. It  is  of  the  genre  of  the  *  Be- 
cit  d'une  Soeor,'  and  probably  but 
for  the  extraordinary  success  of  that 
work,  would  never  have  seen  the 
light ;  but  it  is  much  shorter,  more 
reticent  and  modest  in  its  revela- 
tions, and  has  much  more  dramatic 
unity  in  its  brief  and  complete 
record  of  one  episode  in  a  great  and 
worthy  life.  The  eminent  mathe- 
matician and  philosopher  does  not 
appear  to  us  as  does  the  woman  whose 
pore  and  simple  career  we  have 
just  discussed,  in  the  course  of  his 
training,  or  the  development  of  his 
genius.  We  see  incidentally  how 
he  struggled  up  to  the  first  step  in 


the  ladder  of  reputation,  but  this 
struggle  is  so  entirely  subordinate 
to  a  dearer  object  that  it  interests 
us  in  a  secondary  degree ;  for  Am- 
pere worked  not  in  the  first  place  for 
knowledge,  like  Maiy  Somerville, 
nor  for  fame  and  advancement,  like 
many  another — ^but  for  Julie ;  his 
wife,  and  his  child,  and  the  means 
of  supporting  them,  and  enjoying 
their  tender  society,  were  his  in- 
spiration. To  make  sure  of  a  little 
home  in  Lyons,  where  he  could 
give  his  lessons,  and  study  the 
chimi€y  which  ruined  see  pantalone 
and  burnt  holes  in  his  waistcoats, 
to  Julie's  despair — ^with  her  by  his 
side  and  their  boy — ^was  the  motive 
which  pushed  bun  to  ever  greater 
and  greater  efforts,  which  impelled 
his  brain  to  ceaseless  work,  and 
kept  his  hands  black  (also  to  Julie's 
despair)  with  bums  and  staining 
acids.  Let  us  allow  that  to  pursue 
science  for  the  love  of  science  is 
perhaps  a  nobler  motive.  The  men 
who  go  furthest  in  all  sublime  paths 
of  learning  are  perhaps — ^though  we 
do  not  affirm  it — ^men  who  have 
no  Julie.  When  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
musing  in  Mr  Browning's  beautiful 
poem  upon  the  higher  elevation  of 
Eafael  and  Agnolo,  reflects,  "  but 
then  they  had  no  wife,"  it  is  like 
enough  that  the  excuse  for  his 
own  shortcoming  was  valid.  But 
here  again  a  compensating  human 
sentiment  comes  in.  The  love  of  art 
or  of  science  is  grand  but  cold,  and 
not  comprehensible  to  all  of  us; 
but  the  love  of  the  little  home,  the 
dependent  family,  the  child,  the 
woman,  how  deeply  comprehensible 
they  are !  Therefore  the  struggle, 
of  Andri  Ampere  will  go  to  many 
a  heart  which  has  little  sympathy 
with  science  —  and  it  is,  though 
an  episode  in  the  history  of  science, 
in  itself  pure  poetry,  the  oldest 
and  most  everlasting  of  all  arts. 


*  Joamal  ot  Correspondance  de  AHdr^Marie  Ampere.    Hetzler  &  Cie.,  Paris. 
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It  fonnfl  but  one  chapter  in  a 
long  life  —  sucli  an  episode  as  a 
man  might  half  foiget,  looking  back 
to  it  in  the  long  blank  of  years 
after,  seeing  himself  as  in  a  dream, 
and  wondering  if  it  could  ever  have 
been  true;  or  might  keep  in  his 
heart  and  memory,  hidden  far  from 
common  sight,  unknown  to  others^ 
yet  his  most  dear  and  precious  pos- 
session. We  do  not  know  in  which 
of  these  ways  the  celebrated  Ampere, 
in  the  long  ages  after,  when  he  had 
won  everything  that  fame  had  to 
give,  remembered  the  wife  of  his 
youth :  but  in  the  days  before  he 
was  great,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  his  heart  was  so  full  of  her 
that  there  was  room  for  little  else; 
and  this  is  the  story  of  that  brief 
but  agitated  time. 

The  lady  who  has  arranged  the 
letters,  linking  them  together  with 
a  thread  of  remark  and  description 
not  always  in  good  taste,  and 
seldom  necessary,  prefaces  the 
collection  with  an  extract  from 
Sainte  -  Beuve's  "  portrait  "  of 
Ampere,  in  which  the  great  critic 
describes  how,  searching  among 
his  hero's  papers,  ''blasonn^  de 
figures  alg^briques,"  for  materials  for 
his  work,  he  found  a  page  of  paper 
yellow  with  time,  and  more  than 
usually  scratched  with  mathematical 
symbols,  on  which  the  young  man 
had  evidently  begun  to  scribble 
some  record  of  his  youthful  feel- 
ings—  describing  how  his  studies 
and  books  had  become  distasteful  to 
him  all  at  once,  and  his  heart  had 
demanded  something  more  than 
science  or  literature.  "One  day, 
walking  at  sunset  along  the  bank  of 
a  solitary  stream,"  the  MS.  goes 
on — then  ends  abruptly,  leaving 
no  further  information.  ''What 
did  he  see  on  the  banks  of  this 
Rtream  9 "  says  Sainte-Beuve.  "  An- 
other folio  full  of  memorials  leaves 
us  in  no  doubt  on  this  subject,  and, 
under  the  title  Ainorumy  carries  on 


day  by  day  the  entire  history  of  his 
feelings,  of  his  love  and  marriage, 
up  to  the  death  of  the  object  of  liis 
affections.  Who  could  believe  it  I 
or  rather,  when  one  thinks  a  little, 
why  should  it  not  have  been  sol 
The  philosopher  whom  we  have 
seen  full  of  thoughts  and  wrinkles, 
and  who  appeared  to  have  lived 
only  in  the  world  of  figures,  was  ia 
his  day  a  vigorous  youth ;  he  loved 
and  was  loved  again ;  but  all  this 
has  passed  with  the  years,  has  been 
covered  up  and  foigotten :  perhaps 
it  would  have  astonished  himself 
even,  had  he  found,  in  searching  for 
some  geometrical  paper^  this  journal 
of  his  heart,  this  book  of  Amorum, 
long  buried  and  forgotten." 

Not  long  ago  it  was  our  fate  to 
have  in  our  hands  the  journal  of 
another  illustrious  Frenchman,  a 
brilliant  and  caustic  spirit,  showing 
little  trace  of  the  tender  sentimen- 
tality of  youth,  in  his  conversation 
and  Bocifd  aspect  at  least  One  of 
the  litUe  volumes  had  a  heading, 
"writ  large,"  to  every  page,  often 
underlined  in  red  ink  to  make  it 
more  emphatic  This  heading  was 
"BoNHBUR."  It  contained  the  nanv 
tive  of  his  wedding  tour.  We  leave 
the  reader  to  guess  what  were  the 
feelings  of  the  wife  to  whom  this 
volume,  with  its  eloquent  and  oflen- 
repeated  heading,  came  as  an  inheri- 
tance thirty  years  or  more  afier, 
when  the  writer  was  dead.  Bat 
poor  Ampere's  Amorum  was  no 
poetical  preface  to  a  long  and  happj 
existence.  It  forms  but  a  short 
episode,  dramatically  perfect  and 
complete,  embracing  about  five 
years  only  of  a  prolonged  life. 

Andr^Marie  Ampere  was  the  son 
of  a  respectable  merchant  in  Lyons 
who  was  guillotined  under  the  Re- 
volution. The  boy  had  already 
shown  signs  of  the  ability  after- 
wards so  fully  proved  and  acknow- 
ledged :  "  quant  k  mon  fils,  il  n*y  a 
rien  que  je  n'attende  de  lui,"  his 
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father  wrote  in  a  fine  and  toncliing 
letter  of  farewell  addressed  to  his 
family  a  few  hours  before  his  execu- 
tion. Close  to  Pol^mieuz,  the  lit- 
tle property  which  belonged  to  the 
Widow  Ampere,  was  the  village  of 
Saint-Germain-au-Mont-d'or,  where, 
in  a  sunple  littlecoun  try  house,  lived, 
during  the  summer,  a  family  called 
Canon,  bourgeois  like  the  other. 
The  second  daughter,  Julie,  was  a 
golden-haired  girl  with  blue  eyes, 
in  which  Andr^  read  ''  the  serenity 
of  an  angelic  soul."  The  young 
man  himself  lived  in  Lyons,  giving 
lessons  and  studying  with  all  his 
heart  "In  winter  he  rose  long 
before  day,  at  four  o'clock,  and 
leaving  his  room,  climbed  up  the 
long  stairs  to  a  house  on  the  fifth 
stoiy  in  the  Place  du  Cordeliers,  to 
join  a  group  of  comrades  eager  like 
himself  to  read  and  know."  Every 
Saturday  he  took  his  way  to  Pol^mi- 
eux,  after  the  wont  of  many  a  labo- 
rious lad,  to  spend  Sunday  at  home. 
It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  plea- 
sant country  road  led  him  through 
Saint -Germain,  where  stood  the 
little  campagne — ^homely  white  house 
^th  its  garden — ^where  Julie  folded 
up  the  linen  which  had  been  hung 
out  to  dry,  and  gathered  strawbflfe^ 
ries,  and  filled  the  boy-student's 
soul  with  dreams.  Here  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Amorum — the  story 
of  this  pure  and  gentle  love  : — 

▲M0RT7H. 

1796. 

"  Sunday,  10th  April — I  saw  her  for 
the  first  time. 

**  Saturday,  10th  August. — I  went  to 
her  house,  when  they  lent  me  the 
'NovelliMoralidiSoavi; 

''Saturday,  3d  September. — I  took 
hack  the  '  Kovelli ;'  they  gave  me 
my  choice  in  their  librarv.  I  took 
<  Madame  Deshouliers.'  I  was  alone 
with  her  for  a  minute. 

**  Sunday,  4th  September. — ^I  walked 
home  with  the  two  sisters  after  mass. 


I  took  back  the  first  volume  of  fier- 
nardin.  She  told  me  that  she  would 
be  alone ;  her  mother  and  sister  were 
to  leave  on  Wednesday. 

"Friday,  9th  September. — I  went, 
but  found  only  Eliae"  (poor  boy  !) 

Thus  the  journal  goes  on.  On 
Saturday  the  17th  September  he 
"begins  to  open  my  heart."  On 
the  following  Monday  he  completes 
his  declaration,  bringing  back  "feeble 
hopes,  and  an  order  not  to  go  back 
before  the  return  of  her  mother." 
After  this,  several  occasions  occur 
in  which  he  met  her  "  without  dar- 
ing to  speak  to  her."  Sometimes 
Julie  is  unkind,  and  bids  him  come 
not  so  often.  "  Elle  me  rembourra 
bien"  is  another  complaint  But, 
nevertheless,  progress  is  made. 
There  are  few  protestations,  which 
were  unnecessary  in  Ampere's  brief 
memoranda,  and  none  of  the  senti- 
mental Spancfiemenis  du  coeur  which 
make  us  half  despise  Madame 
Craven's  too  eloquent  hero.  There 
is,  however,  nothing  but  her,  "I 
ate  a  cherry  which  she  had  dropped  : 
I  kissed  a  rose  which  she  had 
touched,"  the  lad  says  in  the  fol- 
lowing June.  "When  we  were 
walking,  I  twice  gave  her  my  hand 
to  cross  a  stile.  Her  mother  made 
a  place  for  me  on  the  bench  between 
her  and  Julie.  As  we  returned,  I 
said  to  her  that  I  had  scarcely  ever 
passed  so  happy  a  day,  but  that  it 
was  not  the  sight  of  nature  that  had 
most  charmed  me.  She  talked  to 
me  with  grace  and  kindness."  An- 
other time  "  she  deigned  to  hold  a 
long  conversation  "  with  the  happy 
youth.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
three  years  after  their  first  meeting 
that  tlie  shy  Julie  and  her  carefiU 
parents  allowed  themselves  to  be 
persuaded  to  accord  her  to  her 
eager  lover.  He  was  only  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-four,  so  that  there 
was  not  much  time  lost  after  all.  The 
young  couple  began  their  married 
life  humbly  in  the  Bue  Merder  in 
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Lyons,  with,  however,  the  kindly 
refuge  of  the  two  village  houses 
behind  them,  especially  that  of 
Julie's  mother,  now  a  widow. 
They  were  poor,  but  they  were 
happy.  Andre's  pupils,  however, 
did  not  afford  a  sure  maintenance 
for  the  little  family  when  increased 
by  the  child  who  was  in  his  turn 
to  make  himself  well  known  to 
the  world  —  the  antiquarian  •  his- 
torian, Jean  Jacques  Ampere ;  and 
Andr^  decided  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment in  Bourg,  twelve  leagues  ofT 
(they  talk  of  this  as  if  it  had  been 
thousands  of  miles  away),  where  his 
income  was  fixed  at  the  modest  sum 
of  two  thousand  and  six  francs — 
about  eighty  pounds — ^which  he  did 
his  best  to  increase  by  means  of 
private  pupils,  hoping  always  to 
bring  himself  into  notice,  and  to 
obtain  a  post  in  the  Lyc^  which 
was  to  be  established  at  Lyons. 
Julie,  whose  health  never  seems  to 
have  been  re-established  after  the 
birth  of  her  child,  was  not  allowed 
by  her  doctor  to  accompany  her 
husband;  and  for  the  two  years 
following  Andr^  lived  in  a  state  of 
exile  from  all  he  loved  best,  making 
hurried  visits  in  the  holidays  to  his 
wife  and  child;  living  the  most 
laborious  and  frugal  life  away  from 
them,  and  thinking  of  them  night  and 
day.  All  his  efforts,  all  his  labours 
and  hopes,  are  directed  to  the  one 
point  of  getting  this  much-longed- 
for  appointment  in  Lyons,  which 
would  restore  him  to  Julie  and  her 
family,  and  his  own.  Our  space 
will  permit  us  to  quote  only  a  few 
of  the  ceaseless  letters  which  the 
young  mathematician,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  his  perpetual  lessons,  cal- 
culations, and  chemical  experiments, 
found  opportunity  to  write  to  his 
poor  young  wife,  sick  and  ailing, 
but  always  hopeful,  in  the  gloomy 
little  house  in  the  Eue  Mercier. 
Here  is  one  which  shows  the  young 
savant  in  the  middle  of  his  work : — 


''  Seven  yean  ago  I  proposed  to  my- 
self a  problem  of  my  own  invention 
which  I  could  not  solve  by  direct 
means,  but  to  which  by  chance  I  foimd 
a  solution  which  I  saw  was  right  with- 
out being  able  to  demonstrate  it  This 
has  often  returned  to  my  mind,  and 
twenty  times  have  I  songht,  withoat 
finding,  the  direct  solution  of  my  pro- 
blem. A  few  days  since  my  idea  took 
once  more  possession  of  me,  and  at 
last,  I  know  not  how,  I  have  succeeded 
in  ^[luspin^  it,  along  with  a  theoiy  of 
cunous  ana  novel  ideas  upon  the  theoiy 
of  probabilities.  As  I  believe  that 
there  are  few  mathematicians  in  France 
who  will  solve  this  problem  in  a  shorter 
time,  I  do  not  doubt  that  its  publica- 
tion in  a  pamphlet  of  twenty  pages 
would  be  a  good  way  of  attaining  to  a 
mathematical  chair.  I  will  finish  the 
day  after  to-morrow  this  little  essay  of 
pure  algebra,  in  which  there  is  no  need 
of  figures;  but  will  keep  it  to  revise  and 
correct  it  until  next  week,  when  1  will 
send  it  to  you  by  Pochon,  with  the 
checked  waistcoat,  the  woollen  stock- 
ings, and  the  six  louis  of  which  1  have 
spoken.  As  soon  as  the  MS.  arrives  at 
Lyons  it  must  be  printed.  .  .  .  The 
six  louis  for  this  month  and  the  seven 
for  next  must  be  used  for  this,  and  1 
shall  be  certain  of  the  place  at  Lyons. 
Perhaps  we  may  sell  some  copies,  but 
first  or  all  1  think  many  must  oe  given 
to  the  learned  in  Paris. 

"  I  trouble  you  with  my  commissions, 
bflfc  it  will  not  last  long.  The  fnture 
offers  us  a  hapny  perspective  ;  health 
for  you,  a  ffooa  place  at  Lvons,  our 
delightful  child,  and  the  still  sweeter 
thought  that  you  love  me  always." 

Here  is  another,  in  which  the  love 
comes  uppermost,  the  young  philo- 
sopher having  sea  vaeances,  and  giv- 
ing himself  up  entirely  to  thoughts 
of  Julie : — 

"  Boui^,  Wednesday, 
'\  Eleven  o'clock  morning. 

^*  How  I  sigh  for  the  moment  which 
shall  bring  us  together  again !  Oh, 
when,  when  will  the  holidays  come ! 

"Four  o'clock. 

''This  exclamation  had  just  come  from 
my  lips  when  Iwas  seized  with  a  sudden 
fancy  which  you  will  think  odd.  1 
made  up  my  mind  to  go  back  with 
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jour  packet  of  letters  to  the  field  behind 
the  hospital,  where  I  had  gone  to  read 
them  before  my  journey  to  Lyons 
with  80  much  pleasure.  I  meant  to 
renew  there  the  gentle  recollections 
of  which  I  made  provision  before,  and  I 
have  gathered  sweeter  still  for  another 
time.  How  sweet  your  letters  are  ! 
One  must  have  a  mind  like  yours  to 
write  things  which  go  thus  to  the 
hearty  without  design  or  study.  I  re- 
mained till  two  o'clock  seated  jonder  a 
tree,  with  a  meadow  at  my  right  hand, 
the  river  to  the  left  and  in  front  of 
me,  the  buildings  of  the  hospital  be- 
hind. You  may  suppose  that  I  had 
taken  the  precaution  before  thus 
indulging  myself  to  leave  word  at 
Madame  Beauregard's  that  I  should  not 
dine  there  to-day.  She  supposes  I  have 
ffone  out  to  dinner ;  but  as  I  had  break- 
msted  well,  I  was  all  the  better  for  hav- 
ing no  dinner  but  love.  At  two  I  felt 
80  calm  and  easv  in  mind,  in  place  of 
the  weariness  that  oppressed  me  this 
morning,  that  I  took  tne  fancy  of  walk- 
ing and  botamsing.  ...  I  write  all 
sorts  of  nonsense  to  you,  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  state  of  my  mind.  It  is 
certain  that  my  long  wuk,  these  dear 
recollections,  the  success  of  my  experi- 
ments and  of  my  lessons,  have  singu- 
larly tranquillised  the  mind  which  was 
so  much  excited  eight  days  ago." 

''  Here  is  a  list  of  my  daU^  occupa- 
tions,** he  writes  at  a  later  period.  * '  m. 
dere  works  with  me  from  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  ten  ;  Gripier  from 
half-past  eleven  to  one.  In  the  after- 
noon, from  three  to  four,  I  give  my  les- 
sons in  physics ;  the  rest  of  my  time  is 
passed  in  thinking  of  Julie,  and  of  the 
works  I  am  meditating.  During  the 
weekly  holiday  (or  more  exactly,  for 
these  were  the  days  of  the  Revolution, 
la  vaeance  du  d^cadi)  M.  Clere  makes 
experiments  in  chemistry  along  with 
me.  Yesterday  I  did  not  sup  tul  ten, 
when  I  was  thoroughly  wearied  with 
the  exertion  and  broken  in  spirit, 
having  broken  my  materials  in  the 
mortar,  carried  coals,  and  blown  the  fire 
for  twelve  or  thirteen  hours,  but  happy 
to  have  sometimes  succeeded.  Ah,  if  all 
this  would  but  bring  me  to  the  Lvc^e 
I  should  be  satisfied,  and  should  no 
longer  fear  the  necessity  of  living  long 
separate  from  Julie,  imable  to  supply 
her  with    things   necessary  for  ner, 


so  often  deprived  as  she  has  been  of  a 
thousand  indispensable  matters  .... 
I  have  made  an  arrangement  with 
Perrin,  by  which,  coimting  from  to- 
da^,  she  will  furnish  me  with  breakfast 
daily  for  three  francs  a  -  month  (!) 
Dear  Julie,  consult  whatever  doctor 
YOU  like,  but  in  no  case  neglect  your 
health.  Ah,  if  I  only  knew  how  to 
cure  you  bv  returning  to  Lyons  !  for 
that  I  would  give  up  theEcole  Centrale 
and  ever^hing  else.  ...  At  Easter, 
my  darling,  at  Easter,  I  shall  have 
some  days  of  happiness  at  least ! " 

The  answers  sent  by  the  young 
wife  to  these  letters  are  more  grace- 
ful and  sprightly  in  style,  and  not 
less  tender  and  simple.  She  pities 
her  pauvre  ami,  who  has  nothing 
but  physics  and  chemistry  to  con- 
sole him.  ''You  go  on  making 
those  yillanous  drugs,"  she  cries, 
half  smiling,  half  in  dismay ;  *^  and 
your  poor  book  is  no  nearer  finished 
than  ever."  She  is  anxious  and 
troubled  about  his  **  cloth  trousers," 
which  she  bids  him  send  her,  lest 
the  rats  should  eat  them ;  and  tells 
him  to  take  care  of  his  waistcoats 
and  breeches,  and  to  wear  the  coarse 
aprons  with  strings  which  she  sends 
hun.  Many  and  often  repeated  are 
her  counsels  about  his  personal 
appearance.  '^  I  beg  of  you  not  to 
unrip  the  lining  of  your  sleeves," 
she  says  ;  '*  take  care  to  have  your 
cravats  clean,  to  be  Men  ehaussS;  take 
care  of  your  trousers,  your  waist- 
coats, your  stockings."  After  a  little 
quarrel  he  has  had  with  his  land- 
lady on  going  to  dinner  with  hands 
stained  black  with  some  acid,  she 
addresses  him  with  mingled  vexa- 
tion and  sympathy.  "I  approve 
your  leaving  Madame  Beauregard 
after  her  politeness,"  she  says;  ''but 
I  wish  this  would  make  you  a  little 
more  careful  of  your  person,  for 
many  may  think  within  themselves 
what  she  h^  the  rudeness  to  say. 
If  you  pay  any  visits,  do  try  to  have 
the  aspect  of  a  respectable  man,  to 
please  your  poor  wife,  who  has  not 
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too  many  pleasures."  Nor  does 
Julie  confine  herself  to  such  small 
matters.  She  gives  him  counsel 
about  the  management  of  his  affairs, 
in  which  the  philosopher  is  not  very 
clear;  and  arranges,  weak  and  suffer- 
ing as  she  is,  about  his  printing,  and 
the  distribution  and  correction  of  his 
pamphlet  But  her  health  keeps 
her  from  him,  and  keeps  him  in  a 
perpetual  anxiety,  which  she  thus 
endeavours  to  calm  down : — 

''  Men  pauvre  ami,  it  is  not  the  first 
time  that  you  have  made  me  smile, 
bidding  me  promise  you  to  be  ill  no 
more.  Ah,  health  is  bo  precious  that 
if  1  possessed  wealth  I  would  sacrifice 
it  all  to  obtain  that  blessins^.  But  we 
must  submit,  hope  in  the  future,  and 
have  patience.  Have  patience,  also, 
mon  his,  and  do  not  stupefy  yourself 
with  this  as  you  do  with  your  calcula- 
tions; for  how  to  be  cured  is  not  a 
problem  which  can  be  solved,  and  it  is 
vain  to  attempt  it  if  the  Master  of  our 
being  wills  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 
We  must  learn  to  bear  these  evils,  and 
do  what  we  can  not  to  think  too  much 
of  them."  "  How  willingly,*'  she  adds 
later,  "  would  I  spend  your  money 
that  you  might  have  a  wife  like  others 
who  could  enjoy  with  you  and  our  little 
one  so  many  little  pleasures  which  bad 
health  poisons  !  Uh  yes,  it  is  sad  in- 
deed to  be  always  an  object  of  anxiety 
to  one's  own  people — to  you,  mon 
pauvre  ami,  who  see  me  suffering, 
weary,  sometimes  unjust  Qod  wills 
it  so— we  must  submit.  I  should  have 
been  too  happy  had  He  left  me  my 
strength.  A  good  husband,  a  delight- 
ful child,  the  best  of  mothers,  loved 
and  cherished  by  all  my  family,  would 
not  this  have  been  too  much  happiness! 
I  feel  it,  for,  notwithstanding  my  condi- 
tion, I  am  more  attached  to  life  than 
ever :  it  is  because  I  love  you  more, 
and  my  child  also,  and  I  am  sure  that 
both  of  you  have  need  of  me  to  be 
happy.  But  let  us  change  the  subject, 
for  this  overcomes  me  ;  you  will  feel, 
like  me,  your  heart  bleed  as  you  read." 

Poor  Julie !  poor  young  husband  ! 
— the  pamphlet,  with  its  unique 
calculation  (conmderationa  sur  la 
thiarie  mathSmatiqiie  du  feu),  the 


anxious  efforts  of  every  kind,  bril- 
liant   lectures,    successful   experi- 
ments, problems  solved,  succeeded 
to   the  height  of  his  hopes.      In 
the  spring  of  1803  he  had  at  last 
certainty  of  his  appointment  at  the 
newly-formed  Lyc^  of  Lyons.    On 
the  17th  April  he  came  home  pour 
ne  plus    quitter    Julie  —  pathetic 
words  !  for  Julie  was  on  the  eve  of 
leaving  him,  and  for  ever.     On  the 
5th  Julj  he  gave,  poor  soul,  his  first 
lesson  in  Lyons ;  but  the  day  which 
should  have  been  the  climax  of  hap- 
piness to  him  calls  forth  not  a  word 
of  pleasure.     He  went  to  his  much- 
desired  tribune  from  the  deathbed 
of  his  wife.     On  the  13th  of  July, 
after  a  pitiful  record  of    medicines 
administered  and  changed,  which  is 
all  his  journal  has  come  to,  there 
ensues  a  sudden  deadly  lulL  ''Multa 
flagella  peccatoris  sperantam  autem 
in  Domino  misericordia  circumda- 
bit,"  he  cries  twice  over  out  of  the 
depths.     "  Wilt  Thou  take  from  me 
all  happiness  on  this  earth  )    Thon 
hast  it  in  Thy  hands,  O  my  God.   I 
hope  in  Thee,  0  my  God.  I  submit  to 
Thy  sentence,  whatever  it  may  be ; 
but  I  should  have  preferred  to  die. 
0  Lord  God  of  mercy,  reunite  me 
in  heaven  to  her  whom  Thou  hast 
permitted  me  to  love  on  earth." 

Julie  was  dead. 

After  this  the  hapless  life  pauses, 
comes  to  a  dead  stop,  as  lives  do 
when  struck  with  those  blows  which 
slay  only  the  heart,  not  the  body. 
He  strayed  away  from  the  Lyc^ 
which  ho  had  longed  and  prayed 
for,  but  which  was  now  a  misery  to 
him,  and  after  a  while  got  to  Puis, 
to  fame,  to  a  reputation  more  than 
national,  and  a  place  among  the 
first  rank  of  French  philosophers. 
But  the  chapter  of  Amortim  was 
closed  for  ever.  In  after-years  the 
passion  of  paternal  love,  which  be- 
longs so  specially  to  the  French 
character,  made  him  happy  in  his 
absolute  devotion  to  his  son;  hut 
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that  one  brief,  almost  momentary, 
episode  of  a  passion  more  absorbing 
still,  got  bnried  in  silence  and  ob- 
scurity, nntU  the  time  came  when 
poor  Andr^  Ampere  died,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  savants,  and 
the  hand  of  genius  stirred  those 
ashes  to  make  a  record  of  his  life. 
Strange  power  of  human  words  ! 
With  the  old  letters  out  of  the 
silken  portfolio  which  Julie  worked 
for  him,  this  whole  little  circle  re- 
appears as  living  as  if  in  France 
letters  were  still  dated  in  Germinal 
and  Messidor  —  not  Ampere  and 
Julie  only,  but  the  two  mothers, 
the  sisters,  the  old  servants,  and 
all  that  homely  life  over  which 
their  refined  and  graceful  tongue 
throws  a  charm  and  elegance  which 
does  not  always  appear  in  translation 
or  in  reality.  Besides  the  melan- 
choly beauty  of  the  story,  it  is  a  reve- 
lation of  apparently  cultivated  intel- 
ligence and  elevated  feeling  such  as 
we  scarcely  expect  to  find  in  a  poor 
bourgeois  family  in  the  height  of 
the  Revolution.  These  rural  women 
write  in  French  to  which  the  Aca- 
demy could  take  small  exception. 
They  play  at  graceful  society  games 
of  bouts  rimSSf  such  as  solace  the 
highest  circles.  They  read  comedies, 
tragedies  — '  Lettres  Provincial es,' 
the  *  Nuits  de  Young,'  and  much  be- 
side— ^yet  are  merely  poor  middle- 
class  people,  noways  distinguished 
from  others,  so. far  as  can  be  per- 
ceived. This  glimpse  into  the  un- 
revealed  depths  of  society  in  such 
an  age  is  of  as  much  interest  his- 
toriodly,  as  is  this  charming,  gentle, 
and  real  romance  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  human  life. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  characterise 
the  other  French  book*  before  us — 
a  work  which  has  fluttered  the  dove- 
cots of  elegant  Parisian  society  to 
no  small  extent.  Who  was  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  letters  were  ad- 


dressed is  a  question  which  we  do 
not  profess  to  answer;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  according  to 
all  laws  of  honour,  these  letters 
ought  to  have  remained  in  the  desk 
of  the  lady  to  whom  they  were  writ- 
ten. The  public  has  no  right  to 
criticise  and  examine  such  a  record ; 
and  all  the  caprice,  coldness,  and 
unkindness  with  which  the  author 
npbraids  his  Ineonnue,  seems  prov- 
ed against  her  by  this  betrayal  of 
his  confidence.  Honour  of  this 
kind,  however,  seems  so  little  bind- 
ing, that  few  of  her  critics  probably 
have  the  right  to  throw  the  first 
stone  at  Merim^'s  correspondent; 
and  we  are  not  sufficiently  high- 
minded  to  decline  to  take  advantage 
of  this  most  curious  and  striking 
study  of  life  in  its  more  delicate 
and  visionary  relationships,  how- 
ever illegitimate  may  be  the  plea- 
sure thus  secured.  We  do  not 
know,  however,  that  it  is  for  any 
distinct  biographical  light  thrown 
upon  Merim^e  or  his  existence  that 
these  volumes  are  interesting.  For 
our  own  part  we  are  bound  to  admit 
that  we  have  derived  from  them  a 
much  more  vivid  idea  of  the  Inconnue 
than  of  her  more  distinguished  friend. 
The  chief  attraction  of  the  book  is, 
that  it  embodies  and  sets  before 
us  one  of  those  strange  friendships 
between  man  and  woman  which  are 
so  rare  as  to  be  considered  impos- 
sible by  many  people,  yet  which  oc- 
cur now  and  then,  to  the  confusion  of 
unbelievers,  or  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  scandal,  according  as  the 
spectators  take  a  generous  or  ungener- 
ous view.  The  curious  intercourse 
beginning  one  does  not  see  exactly 
how,  chiefly  maintained  by  means 
of  letters,  consisting  in  great  part  of 
purely  personal  discussion,  intimate 
yet  distant — a  friendship  such  as 
could  not  exist  between  two  persons 
of  the  same  sex,  yet  which  is  not 
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love,  thoagh  tinged  with  a  handled 
pretty  changeable  lights  of  senti- 
menty  such  as  do  not  appear  in  or- 
dinary intimacy — has  an  unending 
charm  for  the  reader,  whose  interest, 
like  that  of  the  principals  them- 
selves, is  more  piqued  and  enter- 
tained by  this  long  interchange  of 
mutual  confidences,  criticisms,  and 
reproaches,  never  coming  to  any- 
thing, than  by  the  commoner  inter- 
course of  lovers.  It  is,  as  Merim^ 
himself  says,  an  affair  of  the  head 
rather  than  the  heart  (or  rather,  he 
reproaches  his  unknown  that  it  is  so 
in  her  case),  though  with  just  such  a 
confused  intermingling  of  the  heart 
throughout  as  makes  it  always  pos- 
sible that  at  any  moment  one  or  the 
other  might  make  the  indiscreet 
step  beyond  bounds,  which  should 
change  the  friendship  into  love,  and 
take  all  originality  and  piquancy 
out  of  the  record.  The  two,  however, 
so  delicately  balanced  in  these  sin- 
gular letters,  never  take  that  step. 
They  are  parallel  lines  which  never 
meet ;  they  say  their  mind  of  each 
other  with  a  firankness  which  would 
be  insulting  in  any  other  relation- 
ship, either  of  love  or  indifference — 
but  which  in  this  kind  of  inter- 
tercourse  adds  an  additional  attrac- 
tion to  the  half  combat  haK  union. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  only  the  letters 
on  one  side ;  but  those  on  the  other 
are  so  analysed,  commented  upon, 
and  replied  to,  that  the  effect  is 
almost  as  perfect  as  though  both 
were  before  us.  We  are  not  in- 
formed how  the  acquaintance  began, 
but  it  had  been  carried  on  with  so 
little  personal  intercourse  that  "nous 
nous  sommes  vus  six  ou  sept  fois 
en  six  ans,  et  en  additionnant  les 
minutes  nous  pouvons  avoir  pass^ 
trois  ou  quatre  heures  ensemble  dont 
la  moiti^  k  ne  nous  rien  dire." 
With  this  very  small  amount  of 
personal  knowledge,  however,  the 
quaintest  frankness  of  friendship, 
with  additions  of  a  visionary  tender- 


ness such  as  we  believe  can  only 
subsist  where  no  actual  bond  is  poe- 
sible,  animates  the  early  letters. 
Here  is  a  very  early  example  of  the 
terms  on  which  they  stood  :— 

''  I  will  remain  in  Paris  in  October  in 
the  hope  of  your  return.    You  eliall  see 
me  or  not  according  to  your  pleasure. 
You  tell  me  of  reasons  which  preTent 
you  from  finding  occasions  to  see  me. 
1  respect  secrets,  and  do  not  ask  your 
motives  ;  only  I  beg  you  to  tell  me  if 
really ,  truly  you  lutve  any :  is  it  not 
some  piece  of  nonsense  that  moves 
you  ?    Have  you  had  some  sermon  or 
other  on  mv  accoimt  t    You  make  a 
great  mistake  in  fearing  me.    Your 
natural  prudence,  no   doubt,  coonts 
for  much  in  your  dislike  to  seeing  me. 
Reassure  yourself.     I  shall  not  fall  in 
love  with  you.  .   .   .   Conclusion.— I 
should  be  charmed  to  see  von.    Per- 
hap  you  would  thus  make  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  true  friend,  and  perhaps 
I  might  find  in  you  wha^  I  have  Ions 
sought — a  woman  with  whom  1  shoold 
not  be  in  love,  and  in  whom  1  conld 
place  confidence.    Probably  we  should 
Doth  gain  by  closer  knowledge  of  each 
other.    Do,  however,  what  your  high 
prudence  counsels.  .  .  .  If  you  will  not 
see  me  in  London,"  he  adds,  later,  'Mt 
must  be  ^ven  up  ;  but  I  mean  to  see 
the  elections.    1  shall  soon  find  von 
in  Paris,  where  chance  will  surely  bring 
us    together,  if   you  still    perust  in 
otherwise  separating  us.      Your  rea- 
sons are  pitiful,  and  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  being   refuted,  so   much 
the  more    that   you   know   yourself 
how  unimportant  they  are.     Adieu. 
I   promise   you  not  to  fall  in  loye 
witn  you.    t  have  no  desire  to  be  in 
love,  but   I  want   a  female  friend. 
If  I  saw  you  often,  and  if  you  turned 
out  what  I  believe  you  to  lie,  I  should 
feel  for  you  a  true  platonic  fiiend- 
ship.  .  .  .  You  tell  me,  perhaps  in- 
voluntarily, many  things  which  have 
g leased  me.  and,  above  all,  that  the 
usband  of  a  woman  like    yourself 
would  fill  you  with  true  compa^on. 
I  believe  it  easily,  and  I  add  that  no 
one  could  be  more  unhappy  unless  it 
was  the  man  whom  you  loved.    Yon 
must  be  cold  and  scornful  in  your  ill- 
humours,  with  an  insupportable  pride, 
which  prevents  you  from  owning,  *  1 
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was  wronc^/  Add  to  this  the  energy 
•f  your  cnaracter,  which  must  ma^e 
YOU  disdain  tears  and  complaints. 
When  in  the  coarse  of  time  and  the 
force  of  circumstances  we  become 
friends,  then  we  shall  see  which  of  ns 
knows  best  how  to  torment  the  other. 
My  hair  stands  on  end  at  the  mere 
thought.  .  .  .  Between  ourselves,  I 
don't  think  that  you  have  yet  begun 
to  enioy  the  possession  of  that  viscera 
called  the  heart  Ton  have  pains  in 
the  head,  pleasures  of  the  head,  out  the 
viscera  named  heart  develops  itself 
rarely  before  twenty-five,  and  in  the 
46th  de^e  of  latitude.  You  will 
frown  with  your  beautiful  black  eye- 
brows, and  sav, '  The  insolent  doubts 
that  I  have  a  neart,'  for  it  is  the  great 
thing  to  which  everybody  pretends  now- 
adays. Since  so  many  romances  and 
80<alled  impassioned  poems  have  been 
made,  all  women  profess  to  have  a 
hesut.  Wait  a  little,  and  when  you 
leally  possess  such  a  thing  tell  me 
Bomethmg  about  it." 

This  tone,  half  tender,  half  mock- 
ing, prolongs  itself  through  all  the 
lettera   He  reproaches  her  with  her 
"  Satanic  pride ;"  then,  nn willing  to 
leave  her  in  enjoyment  of  a  grand 
quality,  declares  that  it  is  nothing 
but  "  a  petty  vanity."     "  You  have 
grown  more  beautiful,"  he  says,  after 
a  chance  meeting,  ''  but  you  seem 
to  have  acquired,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  pretty  doee  of  egotism  and  hypoc- 
risy which  may  be  very  useful,  but 
are  nothing  to  brag  of     ''  I  leave 
you  to  your  conscience,"  he  adds,  in 
another  letter,  ''  which,  I  am  sure, 
must  sometimes  be  more  severe  than 
I  am,  when  I  accuse  you  of  treach- 
ery and  carelessness.     Hypocrisy, 
which  you  practise  very  well,  but 
in  sport,   will   play   you   a   trick 
ere  long :  that  is  to  say,  it  will  be- 
come a  real  part  of  you.     Ab  for  co- 
quetry,  which  is  the  inseparable 
companion    of   the    villanous    sin 
which  you  delight  in,  you  have  al- 
ways had  it.    It  becomes  you  well 
enough  when  you  temper  it  with  a 
certain  freedom,  and  by  your  heart 
and  imagination.    Further fur- 


ther, what  shall  I  say  to  you  1  You 
have    beautiful    dark  hair  and    a 
handsome  blue  shawl,  and  you  are 
always  amiable  when  you  choose." 
So  the  provoking  but  charming  cor- 
respondence goes  on  ;  and  the  pic- 
ture of  such  a  woman  as  romancista 
love  grows  upon  the  canvas.    A 
beautiful  creature  full  of  wit,  full  of 
paradox,  as  changeable  as  the  wind, 
reserved  yet  frank,  shy,  wild,  mys- 
terious, vain,  rational,  and  tender, 
ever  ready  to  engage  in  the  same 
lively  war  of  words ;  now  and  then 
yielding  to  the  pleasure  of  a  long 
ramble  through  tho  woods  (which 
seems  to  be  almost  their  only  way 
of  visiting,  to  judge  from  the  letters) ; 
sometimes  condescending  to  meet 
her  friend  before  the  Joconda  in  the 
Louvre — again  refusing,  out  of  mere 
caprice,  to  see  him  at  all ;  abusing 
him  in  her  letters  as  he  abuses  her, 
always   badinant,   in   fine  French, 
no  doubt,  if  not  perhaps  as  good  as 
his  who  is  one  of  the  sublime  Forty 
of  the  Academy  all  the  while  !   The 
years  1843  and  1844  seem  to  have 
been  the  most  intimate  period  of 
their  friendship,  and  are    full  of 
those  walks  in  the  woods ;  though 
so  little  of  the  external  world  is  in 
the  record  that  we  scarcely  know 
where  the  woods  are  in  which  the 
friends    roam,   always   quarrelling, 
making  it  up,  teasing  each  other, 
sustaining  each  other,  in  this  de- 
lightful confusion  of  half  love,  half 
enmity,  the  very  charm  and  power 
of  which  is,  that  it  never  comes  to 
anything.     "We  do  not  know  whe- 
ther slander  has  breathed  upon  the 
curious  story;  we  have  enough  of  ill 
tales  at  home  without  going  to  seek 
for  them  in  Parisian  gossip.     But 
the  letters  never  change  in  character, 
as  we  believe  they  must  have  done 
had  there  been  any  change  in  the 
sentiment.    Kow  and  then,  in  the 
years  we  have  indicated,  the  Acade- 
mician indeed  gives  signs  of  losing 
his  head,  or  being  about  to  do  so, 
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and  we  find  our  confidence  some- 
what shaken  in  his  whimsical  re- 
assurance —  ''je  ne  deyiendrai 
jamais  amoureux  de  vous;" — ^but 
the  Satanique  orgueil,  la  fla'tS 
diabolique,  the  capricious  coldness 
and  changeableness  of  his  partner, 
never  seem  to  change.  He  complains 
of  them  as  much  after  years  of  in- 
timacy as  in  their  first  acquaintance. 
"  Your  sublime  indifiference,  true  or 
false  (a  thing  I  have  never  been 
able  to  make  sure  of),  irritates  me 
greatly,"  he  writes  in  1854,  after  a 
dozen  years  of  close  intimacy.  This 
irritation  and  this  doubt  could 
scarcely  have  existed  had  the  two 
ever  confessed  themselves  lovers  in- 
stead of  friends. 

A  touching  gravity  steals,  how- 
ever, into  this  amusing  series  of  per- 
sonid  confidences  and  disunions  to- 
wards the  end.  Even  in  1869  he 
still  upbraids  her  a  little  ;  but  with 
what  subdued  tones,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  how  much  added 
confidence  and  freedom,  all  fears  of 
impropriety  and  scandal  being  over ! 
"  Why  would  you  not  wait  two 
minutes?"  he  writes,  when,  already 
an  old  man  worn  with  illness  and 
suffering,  he  hears  that  his  once 
farouche  and  difficult  friend  has  been 
to  his  house.  '*  Tou  would  not  let 
them  tell  me,  you  brought  back  my 
book  only,  and  you  call  that  a  visit 
to  a  sick  man !  Your  charity  is 
easily  satisfied;  but  we  will  not 
reckon  so  closely ;  besides,  I  am  bet- 
ter, and  I  want  you  to  be  my  guide 
to  the  Exposition.  ...  Do  you  re- 
member the  time  when  I  was  yours  1" 
Throughout  all  this  lastvolume  there 
is  more  of  the  world  and  of  things, 
less  of  the  personal  discussion  of 
old  'y  but  the  badinage  never  quite 
dies  out,  till  death  begins  to  come 
in.  '^Ch^reami,  je  suis  bien  ma- 
lade,  si  malade  que  c*est  une  rude 
affaire  d'^crire,"  he  writes  on  the 
23d  September  1870,  two  hours 
only  before  he  died.    "  Jo  vous  em- 


brasse  "  are  the  last  words,  and  it  is, 
we  think,  the  first  time  they  are  said. 
We  have  no  space  left  to  speak 
of  Merim^e  in  his  own  person; 
though  no  book  could  be  more  thor- 
oughly autobiographical,  the  vein  is 
so  peculiar  that  we  feel  it  to  be 
much  more  the  record  of  one  very 
remarkable  relationship  between 
two  people  than  the  life  of  an  indi- 
viduaL  The  eloquent  man  of  letters, 
senator  of  the  empire,  courtier, 
official.  Academician,  demands  an- 
other kind  of  study  at  large ;  and 
this  thread  which  runs  through  his 
life,  so  mingled  of  different  strands, 
has  an  interest  all  its  own,  the 
unity  of  which  we  do  not  attempt 
to  interfere  with  in  our  limited 
space  by  any  excursions  into  tbe 
broader  web  of  his  existence.  To 
those,  however,  who  want  something 
more  of  Merim^e  than  the  Incon- 
nue  offers,  the  sketch  supplie^  by 
M.  Taine,  which  forms  the  pre- 
face to  these  volumes,  will  be  inter- 
esting. As  for  the  amateur  of 
gossip,  he  may  leave  the  first  volume 
altogether  aside,  but  will  find  van- 
oils  indiscretions  in  the  second. 
The  incidental  notices  of  the  court 
at  Compi^gne  or  elsewhere  are, 
however,  very  barren  of  details  which 
can  furnish  materials  for  the  news- 
monger; but  the  vague  light  thrown 
upon  the  imperial  household  is  al- 
ways pleasant,  and  represents  it  in  a 
favourable  aspect.  Otherwise  there 
is  little  beyond  the  most  passing 
mention  of  public  affairs.  The 
Inconnue  is  all  and  in  all  in  the  let- 
ters addressed  to  her.  Here  is, 
however,  one  humorous  and  amus- 
ing sketch  of  Parisian  literary  so- 
ciety which  seems  worth  quoting  :- 

**  I  dined  about  twelve  days  ago  at 
the  house  of  an  Academician  with 
Rachel.  The  dinner  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  Beranger  to 
her.  A  number  of  great  men  were 
present.  She  came  late,  and  I  did 
not  like   her   appearance ;  the  men 
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talked  sb  many  follies  to  her,  and  the 
women  did  so  many^hout  her,  that 
I  lemained  in  my  comer ;  besides,  I 
had  not  spoken  to  lier  for  more  than 
a  year.  Beranger,  with  his  ordinary 
good  sense  and  sinceiitgr,  told  her  that 
she  did  wrong  in  wasting  her  talents 
in  «z^(m«— that  there  was  only  one  pub- 
lic for  her,  that  of  the  Th^tre  Fran- 
(ais.  Madlle.  Rachel  seemed  to  ap- 
prove the  moral,  and,  to  show  how 
mach  she  profited  by  it,  proceeded  to 
play  the  first  act  of  'Esther.'  Some 
one  was  necessary  to  read  the  replies 
in  the  scene,  and  she  sent  me  Racine 
for  this  purpose  solemnly  by  the  hands 
of  an  Academician,  who  acted  the  part 
of  Cid^eo,  I  answered  rudely  that 
1  knew  nothing  about  yerses,  and  that 
there  were  many  in  the  room  who,  be- 
ing of  that  trade  themselves,  would 
scan  them  better  than  I  should. 
Hugo  excused  himself  on  account  of  his 
eyes—another  for  some  other  reason; 
finally,  the  master  of  the  house  was  the 
victim.  Imagine  Rachel,  in  black, 
between  a  piano  and  a  tea-table,  with  a 
door  behind  her,  making  up  her  the- 
atrical face.  The  change  thus  made 
before  our  eyes  was  fine  and  amusing 
—it  lasted  about  two  minutes — ^then 
she  began — 

**£8t-ce  toi,  ch^re  Ellse  r " 

The  confidant  in  the  midst  of  the 
answer  let  fall  his  spectacles  and  his 
book :  ten  minutes  passed  before  the 
place  and  the  eyes  were  recovered. 
The  audience  saw  that  Esther  began 
to  be  irritated.  She  resumed  :  the 
door  b^ind  her  opens,  and  a  servant 
appears ;  signs  are  made  to  him  to 
withdraw  :  he  goes,  but  cannot  manage 
to  shut  the  door,  which  creaking  and 
quivering  accompanies  Rachel  with  a 
melodious  and  amusing  cric-crac  As 
there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  this, 
Madlle.  Rachel  put  her  hand  on  her 
heart  and  became  faint,  but,  like  a 
person  accustomed  to  die  on  the  stage, 
^ving  f [dl  time  for  help  to  come.  Dur- 
ing t&s  interval,  Hugo  and  M.  Thiers 
flew  at  each  others  heads  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Racine.  Hu^o  said  that  Racine 
was  an  inferior  gemus,  and  Comeille 
a  great  one.  *  You  say  that,'  answered 
Thiers, '  because  you  are  a  great  genius ; 
you  are  the  Comeille  (Hugo  put  on  a 
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modest  aspect)  of  an  age  of  which 
Casimir  Delavigne  is  the  Racine.'  I 
leave  you  to  imagine  if  the  modesty 
was  appropriate.  However,  the  faint 
passed  off  and  the  act  was  finished. 
Some  one  who  knew  Madlle.  Rachel 
well,  said, '  How  she  must  have  «wom 
to-night  as  she  went  away ! ' " 

We   do  not  know  whether  we 
ought,  at  the  end  of  our  paper,  to 
enter  upon  any  discussion  of  the 
other   and  very    different    biogra- 
phy before  us — ^that  of  Dr  Gutlme. 
So  popular  a  book  (we  perceive 
it  is  in  a   fifth    edition)  and  so 
popular    a    man   are    rarely    sub- 
jected to  any  criticism   which  is 
just  or  genuine.     Eriends  applaud 
and  enemies  abuse,  and  the  preacher 
dead  is  like  the  preacher  alive,  the 
possessor  of  a  curiously  fictitious 
reputation,  which  neither  will  have, 
nor  is  likely  to  receive,  any  real 
scrutiny.     We  expected,  in  taking 
up  Dr  Guthrie's  Autobiography,  to 
renew  the  sensations  with  which 
we  remember  to  have  listened  to  his 
sermons  ;    a    mixture    of   admira- 
tion, amusement,  and  repugnance, 
such  as  perhaps  no  one  but  a  popu- 
lar preacher  can  excite  to  the  same 
degree ;  now  struck  by  a  real  bit  of 
eloquence  almost  reaching  genius, 
tears  forced  to  our  eyes  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  and   the  high  thrill  of 
sympathy  expanding  our  breasts; 
now  overwh^med  with  pitifullest 
bathos,  at  which  only  propriety  and 
a  recollection   of  where  we  were 
prevented  us  from  laughing;  and 
again,  sickened  by  some  vulgar  bit 
of  bombast ; — ^the  preacher  going  on 
all  the  while  in  sublime  unconscious- 
ness of  these  variations,  and  to  all 
appearance  thinking  the  bombast 
the  best.      This  curious  power  of 
saying  occasional  fine  things,  and 
being  now  and  then  moved  by  the 
higher    poetic    inspirations,  while 
quite  unconscious   of  it,  and  feel- 
ing a  much  greater  personal  relish 
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for  the  surrounding  claptxap  and 
bombast — is  very  bewildering  to  the 
philosophical  observer;  nor  is  Guth- 
rie the  only  man  by  many  in  whom 
this  confusion  is  apparent  It  must 
always  remain  a  mystery  to  the 
looker-on  how  a  speaker  capable  of 
the  one  should  be  also  capable  of  the 
other;  or  how  those  occasional 
gleams  of  higher  light  should 
stream  forth  not  only  (as  it  seems) 
without  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  producer,  but  actually  with- 
out any  consciousness  in  his 
mind  that  he  has  done  better  than 
usual  These  momentary  move- 
ments, however,  of  a  better  inspirar 
tion,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Auto- 
biography, which  is  the  cheerfullest 
record  of  true  and  genuine  and  unsus- 
pecting Philistinism  which  we  have 
met  with  for  a  long  time.  Amoreper- 
fectly  good-natured,  hearty,  cheery, 
confident  sense  that  everything  is  not 
only  for  the  best  in  this  best  of  all 
possible  worlds,  but  that  everything 
about  Thomas  Guthrie — position, 
disposition,  circumstances,  antece- 
dents, education,  and  surroundings 
— are  of  the  most  desirable  and  sat- 
isfactory description,  could  not  be. 
There  is  the  litUe  drawback  attend- 
ing this  most  fluent  and  amiable 
sense  of  one's  personal  advantages, 
that  it  abnost  invariably  throws  a 
slight  discredit  upon  the  rest  of  the 
world,  which  can  scarcely  be  so  good 
as  we,  or  our  perfections  would  not 
ehow  so  clearly.  This  implication 
is  perhaps  more  excusable  in  the  case 
.of  a  really  religious  man  who  be- 
lieves to  the  letter  that  all  the  world 
lieth  in  wickedness,  and  that  it  is 
by  special  grace  that  he  and  his  are 
different  &om  others,  than  in  any 
other  circumstances;  but  it  is  in 
•every  case  an  affair  of  temperament 
much  more  than  of  doctrine.  Guth- 
rie's was  the  kind  of  mind  which  is 
specially  subject  to  this  most  agree- 
able   sort  of   self-delusion.      Big, 


strong,  healthy,  vigorous,  and  full 
of  the  most^^ceady  and  telling  of 
talents,  that  of  natural  oratoiy,  he 
is  always  cheerfully,  unconsciously 
in  the  foreground  of  the  scene, 
which  he  cannot  treat  or  think  of 
but  in  subordination  to  himself; 
and  his  deUght  in  his  own  superi- 
ority is  a  totdly  different  thing  from 
the  complacency  of  the  inteUectu- 
alist,  being  much  more  innocent  and 
natural,  and  even  praiseworthy, 
since,  so  far  as  he  is  aware  of  it  at 
all,  it  appears  to  him  gratitude  for 
exceptionial  privileges  and  advan- 
tages which  he  would  be  wanting 
in  his  duty  if  he  did  not  acknow- 
ledge. Here  is  a  very  simple  in- 
stance of  his  cheery  depreciation  of 
other  people,  and  comfortable  sense 
of  superiority,  which  we  choose,  not 
for  its  effective  character,  but  be- 
cause it  is  the  first  thing  which 
catches  our  eye  on  opening  the 
book  at  hazard.  Dr  Guthrie  had 
just  been  visiting  a  fever-stricken 
house,  when  he  met  in  the  street 
''  an  eminent  minister  belonging  to 
our  party." 

^'  We  were  in  the  thick  of  the  great 
Church  fight  that  issued  in  the  Disnip. 
tion.  He  crossed  over  to  me,  eager^ 
asking  the  news  about  our  affairs.  I 
had  no  right  to  expose  him  to  danger, 
so  I  said  at  once, '  My  good  sir,  I  am 
not  very  canny  just  now/ 

"  *  How  ? '  he  replied  ;  *  have  you 
been  seeing  any  case  of  tvphus  fev^  ? ' 

"  *  Never  saw  a  worse,  was  my  an- 
swer ;  at  which,  leaving  the  Chnich  to 
her  fate,  and  amusing  me  so  as  to 
forget  all  my  own  penl,  he  went  off 
like  the  shot  of  a  gun !  Some  good 
and  great  men — and  he  was  both — ^have 
a  nervous  dread  of  infection ;  which 
happily  I  have  not" 

Everybody,  however,  or  almost 
everybody,  whom  Dr  Guthrie  en- 
counters, fiJls  somehow  or  other  in- 
to this  position  of  inferiority — the 
French  nation,  the  Church  of  £ng- 
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land,  the  human  race  generally: 
not  that  he  loves  mankind  less,  but 
his  own  blithe,  confident,  dauntless 
personality  more.  No  particular 
unkind ness  to  othera  is  involved; 
only  a  supreme  sense  of  penonal 
advantage,  not  always  disagreeable, 
and  almost  always  amusing.  There 
is,  however,  one  point  in  this  uni- 
versal glorification  of  his  concerns 
and  belongings  which  is  in  more 
than  uBuidly  rampant  bad  taste. 
The  great  event  called  the  Disrup- 
tion in  Scotland — ^the  act  by  which 
many  ministera  of  the  Scotch  Church 
gave  up  their  livings  for  the  sake  of 
a  principle — ^is  spoken  of  here,  as  in 
many  oUier  books  of  the  kind,  with 
a  sort  of  delirious  self-gratulation,  as 
proving  an  amount  of  selfHsacrificing 
power  equal  to  any  apostolic  mar- 
tyrdom. That  there  were  cases  in 
which  it  was,  we  do  not  doubt — 
where  poor  countiy  clergymen,  un- 


distinguished by  any  powera  which 
could  insure  popular  support,  gave 
up  for  a  precarious  possibility  their 
certain  means  of  existence,  with  no 
power  even  of  trumpeting  their 
sacrifice  to  the  world.  But  it  is  an 
insult  to  the  most  ordinary  good 
sense  to  ask  us  to  believe  that  on 
the  part  of  such  a  man  as  Guthrie, 
the  very  type  of  the  popular  preacher, 
there  was  either  risk,  doubt,  or 
hardship  in  such  a  renunciation. 
Good  taste  at  least  would  dictate 
that  in  these  enthusiastic  burats  of 
admiration  over  an  event  in  which 
the  speaker  played  a  leading  part, 
he  should  at  least  acknowledge 
frankly  that  the  privations  must 
have  been  restricted  to  the  poorer 
voiceless  brethren  who  marched 
after  him,  victims,  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary, of  a  great  party  move- 
ment— ^and  could  not,  by  any  possi- 
bility, have  affected  himself. 
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THE    STOEY    OF   VALENTINE; 


AND  HIS  BROTHER. 


PART   rV.— CHAPTER  X. 


The  Hewan  was  not  a  cottage  of 
gentility.  It  was  too  small,  too 
homelj,  too  mucli  like  a  growth  of 
the  soil,  to  belong  to  any  class  that 
could  be  described  as  omie.  The 
roof  indeed  was  not  thatched,  but 
it  was  of  red  tiles,  so  overgrown 
with  lichens  as  almost  to  resemble  a 
thatch,  except  in  the  rich  colour, 
which,  to  tell  the  truth,  very  few 
people  appreciated.  Its  present 
owner  was  a  shopkeeper  in  Laaswade, 
in  whose  heart  there  were  many 
searchings  about  the  vulgarity  of  its 
appearance,  which  he  felt  sure  was 
the  reason  why  it  was  not  more 
easily  let  for  the  summer ;  and  this 
good  man  had  almost  made  up  his 
mind  to  the  expense  required  for  a 
good  slate  roof,  when  Mr  Tringle 
fortunately  appeared  and  engaged 
it  '^  as  it  was."  A  sort  of  earthen 
embankment,  low  and  thick,  en- 
circled the  little  platform  on  which 
it  stood.  There  was  nothing  behind 
it  but  sky,  with  a  light  embroid- 
ery of  trees;  for  it  occupied  the 
highest  "  brae  head  "  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  in  a  more  level  coun- 
try would  have  been  described 
as  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill. 
Before  it  lay  the  whole  course  of 
the  Esk,  not  all  visible  indeed,  nar- 
rowing here  and  there  between  high 
banks,  now  and  then  hiding  itself 
under  the  foliage,  or  capriciously 
turning  a  comer  out  of  sight, — ^but 
always  lending  to  the  landscape  that 
charm  of  life  which  water  more  than 
anything  imparts  to  the  inanimate 
world  around.  Cliffs  and  trees,  and 
bits  of  bold  brown  bank,  and  soft 
stretches  of  greensward,  all  took  a  cer- 
tain significance  and  explained  their 


raMoncfefrebytheriver.  Thehouses^ 
too,  fix)m  the   dignified   roo&  of 
Eosscraig  lower  down  the  stream, 
showing  the  turrets,  which  httle 
Violet  supposed.to  be  made  of  gold, 
between  the  clouds  of  trees — down 
to  the  square  white  houses  of  the 
paper-mill  people  on  the  other  side, 
and  here  and  there  rough  red  tiles  of 
a  cottage  of  earlier  date — ^the  river 
was  the  link  which  held  them  all  to- 
gether.   The  usual  geographical  in- 
dications on  Eskside  were  not  by 
the  points  of  the  compass,  as  is  so 
common  in  Scotland,  but  by  the 
stream — "  up  the  water  "  or  "  down 
the  water."    The  Hewan  was  a  long 
way  up  the  water  from  Lasswade, 
yet  not  so  far  but  that  many  a 
visitor  would  climb  the  brae  to  "  get 
their  tea"  with  old  Mrs  Mo&tt, 
who  was  the  mother  of  the  proprie- 
tor,— ^living  hi  charge  of  the  house, 
and   not    too    proud    to    superin- 
tend   the    domestic    arrangements 
of   small    families    who    hired  it 
for  the  summer.     She  had  a  Httle 
room  with  a  "  box-bed,"  that  mys- 
tery of  discomfort  and  frowsiness, 
but  which  was  neither  frowsy  nor 
uncomfortable  in  the  hands  of  the 
brisk  little  old  woman — ^which  her 
son  had  built  on  to  the  back  of  the 
house  for  her,  and  in  which  she  con- 
tinued summer  and  winter,  retiring 
herself  there  in  dignified  privacy 
when  "  a  family "  was  in  full  pos- 
session.    Mrs  Moffatt's  little  room, 
which  had  been  made  on  purpose 
for  her,  had  no  communication  with 
the  cottage.      She  considered  it  a 
very  dignified  retirement  for  her  old 
age.     John  Moffatt,  her  son,  was  a 
shoemaker  in  Lasswade ;  and  when 
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the  savings  of  his  cobbling  enabled 
him  to  buy  the  Hewan,  and  establish 
his  mother  there,  no  noble  matron 
in  a  stately  jointure-house  was  ever 
half  so  proud.    Such  a  feeling  indeed 
as  pride,  or  even  satisfaction,  rarely 
moTOB  the  mind  of  the  dethroned 
queen  who  has  to  move  out  of  the 
house  she  has  swayed  for  years,  and 
descend  into  obscurity  when  the 
humiliation  of  widowhood  be&lls 
her.     Mrs  Moffatt,  good  old  soul, 
had  no  such  past  to  look  back  up- 
on.    She  had  been  long  a  widow, 
knocking  about  the  world,  doing 
whateyer    homely  job    she    could 
find,  struggling  to  bring  up  her 
children ;  and  the  Hewan  and  the 
little  back  room  represented  a  kind 
of  earthly  paradise  to  the  cobbler^s 
mother.    The  summer  lodgers  who 
paid  her  for  cooking  and  keeping 
in  order  their  little  rooms,  gave  the 
frugal  old  soul  enough  to  live  on 
daring  the  winter;  and  when  by 
chance  a  family  came  which  had  no 
need  of  her,  good  John,  out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  rent,  allowed  his 
mother  the  few  weekly  shillings  she 
required.     She  had  a  little  kitchen- 
garden  to  the  back,  surrounding  her 
nesty  as  she  called  it,  and  kept  a 
pig,  which  was  her  pride  and  joy, 
and  a  few  chickens.    K  she  could 
but  have  had  a  cow,  the  old  woman 
vrould  have  been  perfectly  happy ; 
but  as  it  is  not,  I  suppose— or  at 
least  so  people  say — good  for  us  to 
be   perfectly  happy,  the  cow  was 
irithheld  from  her  list  of  mercies 
granted.      Good    little    soul,    her 
mouth  watered  sometimes  when  she 
thought  of  the  butter  she  could 
make,  and  of   the    cheeriness  of 
having  ^*  a  neebor's  lassie  "  coming 
in  with  her  pitcher  for  the  milk, 
or  even  the  luxury  of  a  ''  wee  drap 
real  cream  "  in  her  cup  of  tea.     But 
to    mourn  for  unattainable  things 
had  never  been  her  way;  and  when 
«he  went ''  doon  the  toun"  with  a 
'ba.sketfal  of  eggs  for  her  daughter- 


in-law,  she  was  as  proud  and  happy 
in  her  homely  gift  as  if  it  had  been 
gold  or  diamonds.  She  was  a 
friendly  body  everybody  testified, 
and  known  up  the  water  and  down 
the  water  as  always  serviceable  and 
always  cheery.  When  there  was 
any  gossip  going  on  of  an  interest- 
ing nature,  some  one  in  Lasswade 
or  the  neighbourhood  always  found 
opportimity  of  taking  a  walk  up  to 
the  Hewan  and  a  cup  of  tea  with  old 
Jean,  who  was  every  one's  friend. 

On  such  occasions  Mrs  Mofifatt 
carefully  skimmed  everything  that 
looked  like  cream  from  the  milk 
which  had  been  standing  in  a  bowl 
for  this  purpose  since  the  morn- 
ing, and  put  on  her  little  kettle, 
and  took  out  her  best  china,  and 
even  prepared  some ''  toasted  breed" 
over  and  above  the  oat-cakes,  which 
were  her  usual  fare.  The  win- 
dow of  the  old  woman's  nest  looked 
out  upon  a  dark  wilderness  of  trees, 
which  descended  down  a  steep 
bank  to  the  upper  Esk,  and  shut  out 
any  view.  Her  door  was  generally 
open,  as  well  as  the  window,  so 
that  the  rustling  of  the  trees  and 
the  singing  of  the  kettle  kept 
pleasant  company.  Her  boarded 
floor  was  as  clean  as  soap  and  water 
could  make  it,  and  her  hearth  well 
swept  and  bright;  a  huge  rug,  made 
by  her  own  hands  (for  she  was  a 
capable  old  wife)  out  of  strips  of 
cloth  of  all  colours,  looked  cosy  be- 
fore the  fire.  Her  bed,  like  a  berth 
in  a  ship,  appeared  behind,  with  a 
very  bright  bit  of  chintz  for  curtains, 
and  covered  with  a  gay  patchwork 
quilt  She  had  some  brilliantly- 
coloured  pictures  on  the  walls — a 
wonderful  little  boy  with  big  eyes  and 
a  curly  dog,  and  a  little  girl  with  long 
curls  and  a  doll,  not  more  staring  and 
open-eyed  than  herself.  The  old 
lady  thought  they  were  like  '^  our 
wee  Johnnie  and  Phemie  down  the 
town,"  and  found  them  "  grand  com- 
pany."   She  had  some  brass  candle- 
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sticks  and  a  glorious  tea-caddy  on 
the  mantelpiece,  and  such  a  teartraj 
set  up  against  the  vrall  as  would 
have  made  all  other  ornamentations 
pale.  ''  The  woist  o't  is,  ye  maun 
be  awfu'  solitaij,  especiaJly  in  the 
-winter  time,  when  there's  naebody 
ben  the  house,  and  few  on  the  road 
that  can  help  it,"  her  friends  would 
say.  **  Me  solitary !''  said  old  Jean. 
'Tm  thankful  to  my  Maker  I 
never  was  ane  that  was  lanesome. 
I'm  fond  o'  company,  real  fond  o' 
company — but  for  a  while  now  and 
then  it's  no'  that  ill  to  haye  your 
ain  thoughts.  And  then  there's 
the  hens,  poor  thingSy  aye  canty 
and  neighbour-like,  troubling  their 
heads  about  their  sma'  feonilies,  just 
as  I  used  to  do  mysel' — and  Grum- 
phy  yonder's  just  a  great  diversion; 
and  when  it's  a  cauld  night,  and  I 
shut  to  the  door,  there's  the  fire  aye 
stirring  and  birring,  and  the  wee 
nest  as  warm  as  can  be,  and  the 
auld  clock,  tick,  tick,  aye  doing  its 
duty,  poor  thing,  though  it  might 
be  tired  this  bunder  year  or  twa  it's 
been  at  it;  and  there's  a  hantle 
reading  in  the  'Courant^'  though 
maybe  the  '  Scotsman '  's  bigger, 
and  I'm  on  the  Leeberal  side  my- 
sel'. Toots  !  solitary !  there's  nae- 
body less  solitary  than  me." 

A  cheerful  soul  is  always  a  social 
centre,  however  humble  it  may  be. 
Jean's  friends  accordingly  went  to 
see  her,  not  out  of  pity,  as  to  cheer 
a  poor  solitary  old  woman,  but  for 
their  own  amusement,  which  in  this 
kind  of  social  duty  is  by  far  the 
strongest  motive.  She  was  about 
the  best-informed  woman  on  all  Esk- 
side.  Every  kind  of  gossip  made 
its  way  to  her ;  and  I  doubt  whe- 
ther the  people  in  Eosscraig  House 
themselves,  knew  so  well  all  that 
had  happened  and  all  that  every- 
body said  on  the  night  of  little 
Yalentiue's  arrival.  She  heard  a 
great  deal  even  from  Mrs  Harding 
^'^rself,  the  housekeeper,  who  could 


not  resist  the  temptation  of  confid- 
ing a  few  details,  not  generally 
known,  to  her  old  friend's  keeping. 
For  Jean  was  known  to  be  a  person 
in  whom  it  was  possible  to  repose 
confidence,  not  one  that  would  be- 
tray the  trust  placed  in  her.  How- 
ever, the  tables  had  been  turned  in 
Mrs  Moffatt's  favour,  since  it  became 
known  in  Eosscraig  that  Mr  Pringle 
had  taken  the  Hewan  for  the  sea- 
son. Lady  Eskside  herself  got  out 
of  her  carriage  one  day  as  she  jMLBsed, 
and  went  to  pay  the  old  woman  a 
visit  She  went  into  the  cottage 
and  complimented  old  Jean  on  the 
excellent  order  in  which  she  kept 
it.  **  1  hear  it  has  been  taken  by  a 
relation  of  ours — ^Mr  Pringle,"  she 
said. 

« I  didna  ken  he  was  a  relation 
of  your  leddyship's;  but  it's  Mr 
Pringle  sure  enough.  I  was  sure  I 
kent  the  hcQ — ^no  doubt  I've  seen 
him  coming  or  going  about  the 
House." 

^^He  comes  very  seldom  to  see 
us,"  said  Lady  Eskside.  .  "  In  fact, 
before  my  grandson  was  bom  he 
considered  himself  the  heir — afiier 
my  son,  you  know;  and  he  has 
been  dreadfully  disappointed,  poor 
man,  since.  Yal,  don't  go  too  near 
the  dyke  1 " 

"  And  this  is  the  heir,  nae  doubt> 
my  lady  1 — eh,  what  a  bonnie  baim! 
Kane  that  see  him  need  ever  ask 
the  rank  he's  bom  to.  He  has  the 
look  of  a  bit  little  prince.  And  I 
wouldna  say  but  he  was  fond  of  his 
own  way  whiles ** 

''More  than  whiles,  more  than 
whiles,"  said  the  old  lady,  giaci- 
ously ;  ''  he  is  just  a  handful.  But 
Mr  Pringle  has  a  large  family,  if  it*s 
him.  He  will  never  find  room  for  his 
balms  in  this  little  bit  of  a  place;" 

''  It's  chiefly  for  the  wee  miss  he 
had  with  him,  my  lady.  She's  deli- 
cate, they  say ;  and  if  ever  a  man  was 
wrapt  up  in  a  bairn — and  her  so 
delicate " 
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sliaggy  eyebrows.  But  he  did  not 
conyince  her  any  moie  than  she 
convinced  him.  And  indeed,  when 
the  Fringle  family  began  to  appear 
about  the  woods,  every  member  of 
the  household  at  Bosscraig,  down  to 
my  lady's  young  footman,  felt  that 
curiosity  of  opposition  in  respect 
to  them  which  is  almost  as  eager  as 
the  curiosity  of  partisanship.  Mrs 
Harding  the  housekeeper  had  for 
her  part  taken  up  Lord  Eskside's 
view  of  the  subject,  and  when  she 
too  made  a  visit  to  Jean  Mofiatt  one 
evening  of  the  early  summer,  her 
purpose  was  of  a  more  sternly  in- 
vestigating order  than  that  of  Lady 
Eskside. 

"  How  do  you  like  the  folk  ben  the 
house  ? "  she  said,  as  she  sat  at  tea ; 
the  cake  she  had  brought  '4n  a 
present "  was  placed  on  the  table  in 
the  place  of  honour,  and  the  tea  was 
''  masking  "  before  the  fire.  It  was 
a  soft  evening  in  May.  The  door 
was  open,  but  the  fire  was  not  dis- 
agreeable, and  the  sound  of  the  Esk 
far  down  below  the  brae,  and  the 
rustling  of  the  leaves  close  round 
the  house,  were  softened  by  the  air 
of  spring  into  a  pleasant  murmur. 
The  family  "ben  the  house"  being 
separated  by  a  good  Scotch  stone 
wall  from  old  Mrs  Mofifatt's  nest, 
gave  no  sound  of  their  neigh- 
bourhood, and  nothing  but  that 
wild  but  soft  cadence  of  the 
waters  and  the  trees  interrupted 
the  homely  domestic  harmonies 
more  closely  at  hand — ^the  cheery 
little  stir  and  pitUlement  of  the  fire, 
the  singing  of  the  kettle,  the  purr- 
ing of  the  cat,  the  ticking  of  the 
old  dock.  Mrs  Harding  combined 
an  earnest  desire  for  information 
with  a  very  pleasant  sense  of  the 
immediate  comfort  and  ease  which 
she  was  enjoying.  My  lord  and  my 
lady  were  "out  to  their  dinner,'^ 
and  Harding  himself  had  promised 
to  daunder  up  to  the  Hewan  in  the 
gloaming  and  fetch  his  wife  home. 


-  ''Dear  me,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it !" 
said  Lady  Eskside,  whose  sympathy 
was  instantly  aroused ;  "  will  it  be 
anything  the  matter  with  the  chest  1 
I  am  iJways  most  afraid  for  the 
chest  in  children.  Mr  Pringle  is  a 
most  excellent  man.  **He  has  been 
a  little  disappointed  and  soured 
perhaps — but  he  is  an  excellent 
person.  The  air  is  sharp  up  here, 
Jean  —  too  sharp  for  a  delicate 
child.  If  she  should  want  anything, 
cream  or  fresh  milk  in  the  morning, 
be  sure  you  let  me  know.  Cream 
is  excellent  for  the  lungs.  I  like  it 
better  than  that  oil  that  doctors  give 
now — nasiy-smelling  stufL  But  if 
there  is  anything  the  poor  child 
shonld  want,  be  sure  you  send  to 
me." 

Lady  Eskside  was  an  acute  wo- 
man, but  she  was  foolish  in  this 
particular.  She  caught  her  own 
healthy  blooming  grandchild  on  the 
edge  of  the  low  embankment,  where 
he  was  hazarding  his  life  in  warm  en- 
joyment of  the  risk,  and  gave  him  a 
kiss  though  he  deserved  a  whipping, 
and  said,  ''Poor  Sandy  Pringle!'' 
with  the  most  genuine  feeling. 
She  went  into  Lord  Eskside's  U- 
bmiy  TThen  her  drive  ms  over, 
full  of  this  information.  ''  You 
need  not  alarm  yourself  about  Sandy 
Pringle,  poor  man,"  she  said ;  ''  he 
has  taken  the  Hewan  on  account  of 
his  x>oor  little  girl  who  is  delicate — 
her  chest,  I  am  afraid.  K  you  re- 
member, his  mother  died  of  con- 
sumption quite  young.  It's  a  terrible 
scotuge  when  it's  in  a  family.  My 
heart  is  sore  for  him,  poor  man. 
When  the  child  comes  we  must 
have  her  here,  and  see  if  anything 
can  be  done.  Perhaps  if  they  were 
to  take  it  in  time,  and  send  her  to 
Madeira  or  some  of  these  mild 
places;  there  is  always  hope  with 
a  bairn." 

•*  My  word,  my  lady,  but  you  go 
fast,"  said  the  old  lord,  with  his 
little  grey  eyes  twinkling  under  his 
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Being  "  out  to  her  tea  "  was  an 
unusual  event  in  tlie  housekeeper's 
responsible  life,  and  the  enjoyment 
it  gave  her  was  great.  "  Eh,  how 
quiet  and  pleasant  it  is !"  she  added, 
almost  with  enthusiasm ;  '^  this  is 
one  of  the  days  you  can  hear  the 
grass  growin' :  and  to  get  away  from 
a'  the  stew  and  bustle  o'  the  dinner, 
the  hot  fire,  and  the  smell  o'  the 
meat,  and  thae  taupies  that  let  one 
thing  bum,  and  another  boil  over. 
If  I  were  to  envy  onybody  in  the 
world,  I  think,  Jean  Mofifatt,  it 
would  be  you." 

"  Hoots,"  said  the  old  woman, 
with  a  pleasant  consciousness  that 
her  lot  was  enviable ;  "  when  you 
and  your  man  make  up  your  mind  to 
retire,  my  certy,  ye'U  be  a  hantle 
better  off  than  the  like  o'  me." 

"And  when  will  that  be  1 "  said 
Mrs  Harding,  with  a  sigh ;  '*  no  as 
lang  as  Tliey  live,  for  they  couldna 
do  without  my  man  an'  me.  But  I 
was  saying,  how  do  you  like  the 
folk  ben  the  house?" 

"You  shouldna  let  yourself  be 
keepit  in  bondage,"  said  Jean,  with 
a  touch  of  sarcasm ;  "  when  folk 
maun  do  without  ye,  they  can  do 
without  ye — I've  aye  seen  that. 
Oh,  I  like  them  real  well.  They 
come  and  they  gang,  and  now  it's 
a  breakfast^  and  now  the  bairns' 
dmnei--iiothmg  moi^-and  aye  a 
maid  to  serve  them ;  so  it  suits  me 
fine.  The  lads  are  stirring  boys, 
and  Missie's  a  darling.  She  makes 
me  think  upon  one  I  lost,  that  was 
the  sweetest  o'  a'  my  flock.  Eh ! 
if  you  could  but  keep  a  girlie  like 
that  aye  the  same,  what  a  pleasure 
it  would  be  in  a  house !  But  the 
bit  things  grow  up,  and  marry, 
and  have  weans  of  their  own,  and 
get  to  be  just  as  careworn  and 
wrinkled  as  yourself.  I  think 
whiles  my  Marg'ret,  with  ten  of  a 
family,  and  a  man  no  better  than 
he  should  be,  is  aulder  than  me." 

"  It's  the  course  of  nature,"  said 


Mrs  Harding  —  "  we  maunna 
grumble ;  but  I'm  sure  when  I  see 
a'  that  folk  have  to  go  through  with 
their  families,  I'm  thankful  I  have 
nane  o'  my  ain.  Ye  ken  your  Mr 
Pringle  sets  up  to  be  our  heir  !  It's 
real  ridiculofft  if  it  wasna  provok- 
ing. I  could  laugh  when  I  think 
o't.  He  must  have  been  terrible 
cast  down  when  Mr  Bichard 
brought  hame  his  boy." 

"  But  I  thought  it  was  a  randy 
wife,  not  Mr  Richard—" 

"  Whisht ! "  said  the  housekeeper ; 
"  we'll  say  no  more  about  that.  It's 
no'  a  story  I  pretend  to  understand, 
but  I'm  rather  thinking  it  was 
some  Italian  or  other  that  Mr 
Eichard  sent  with  the  bairn. 
Foreigners  are  strange  cattle.  And 
whether  it  was  man  or  woman  I 
wouldna  say,  for  nobody  saw  them 
but  my  man,  and  he's  confused  about 
the  story.  But  this  is  dear,  it  was 
Mr  Eichard  sent  the  bairn  hame; 
and  reason  guid.  You  should  have 
heard  his  man  on  Eetaly  and  thae 
places.  You  might  as  well  sell 
your  soul  to  Satan,  and  better  too, 
for  you  would  aye  get  something  by 
the  baigain — ^and  there's  no'  even 
that  comfort  out  there.  Ye  canna 
but  wonder  at  Providence  that  lets 
a'  that  play-acting  and  fiddling  and 
breaking  o'  the  Sabbath  gang  on, 
and  takes  nae  mair  heed  than  if  a' 
thae  reprobate  were  sober,  decent, 
kirk -going  folk  like  ourselves. 
But  I'm  thinking  their  time  will 
come." 

"  Poor  bodies !  I  daur  to  say  they 
ken  nae  better,"  said  Jean.  '^  It'U 
be  by  the  mother's  side  that  the 
Pringles  and  the*  Eosses  count 
kin?" 

''  Na ;  how  could  that  be,  when 
he  thinks  himsel'  the  heir!  When 
ye've  ance  lived  in  a  high  family, 
ye  learn  a  heap  of  things.  Titles 
never  gang  the  way  o'  the  spinning- 
wheel,  nor  land  that's  entailed,  as 
they  call  it     It's  lad  comes  after 
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lad,  and  the  lasses  never  counted. 
I  canna  say  it's  according  to  jus- 
tice, but  it's  law,  and  there's  nae 
mair  to  be  said.  This  is  the  way 
of  it,  for  my  lady  told  me  hersel' : 
A  Boss  married  a  Pringle  that  was 
an  heiress  two  or  three  hunder 
years  ago,  and  took  his  wife's  name, 
which  was  a  poor  exchange,  though 
I'm  saying  nothing  against  the  name 
of  Pringle ;  my  first  place  was 
wiih  the  Pringles  of  Whytfield,  a 
real  fine  family.  And  now  that  a' 
the  Bosses  have  died  down  to  the 
present  family,  the  Pringles  have 
come  uppermost.  My  lady  herself 
was  six  or  seven  years  married  be- 
fore Mr  Richard  was  bom.  So  ye 
see  the/ve  had  the  cup  to  their  lips, 
as  you  may  say,  more  than  onCe. 
That's  a  thing  I  could  not  bide.  I 
would  rather  be  my  man's  wife, 
knowing  I  could  be  no  better  all 
my  days,  than  expect  to  be  my 
lady,  and  never  win  further  ben." 

"  It's  much  the  same  in  a'  ranks 
o'  life,"  said  Jean.  "There's  my 
Maig'ret ;  it's  been  her  desire  a'  her 
days  to  get  the  house  at  the  Loan- 
head,  with  a  nice  bit  land,  that 
would  gang  £ftr  to  feed  her  family. 
She's  had  the  promise  o't  for  ten 
years  back.  Old  John  Thomson 
was  to  flit  afore  he  died,  but  that 
fell  through;  and  when  he  died, 
they  couldna  refuse  to  let  his  son 
come  in ;  and  then  it  was  reported 
through  a'  the  parish  that  young 
John  was  to  emigrate—^" 

"I've  heard  that,"  said  Mrs 
Harding;  "and  I  aye  give  my  ad- 
vice against  it:  for  nae  man  will 
ever  succeed  if  he  doesna  work  hard ; 
and  if  he'll  work  hard,  he'll  do  very 
well  at  hame." 

"  Young  John  was  to  emigrate," 
eontinned  Mrs  Moffatt;  "and  it 
was  a'  settled  about  his  roup,  and 
Maig'ret  was  sure  of  getting  in  by 
the  term ;  when  what  does  he  do  but 
change  his  mind !  I  thought  the 
poor  lass  would  have  broken  her 


heart;  and  oh,  the  fecht  she  has 
with  a'  thae  bairns  and  a  weirdless 
man.  Then  he  had  that  awfu'  ill- 
ness, and  it  was  reported  he  was 
dying.  My  poor  Marg'ret  came  to 
me  the  day  he  was  prayed  for  in 
the  kirk,  with  red  een.  *  I'm  do- 
ing naething  but  pray  for  him,* 
she  said ;  *  for  oh,  if  I  didna  pray 
for  him  to  mend,  I  would  wish  him 
dead,  mother;  and  what  comfort 
could  I  have  in  onything  that  came 
to  me  after  thati'  The  man  got 
weel,"  said  the  old  woman,  with  a 
sigh ;  **  he's  as  weel  as  you  or  me, 
and  a  hantle  younger,  and  he  canna 
make  up  his  mind  if  he'll  go  or  bide. 
It's  awfu'  tantalising ;  and  it  hap- 
pens in  a'  classes  of  life.  I'm  real 
sorry  for  the  poor  gentleman,  and 
I  hope  he  doesna  take  it  to  heart 
like  my  Marg'ret,  poor  lass  ! " 

"Ye  mean  well,"  said  Mrs  Hard- 
ing, half  aifronted;  "but  to  pity 
the  next  heir  is  like  grudging  the 
Almighty's  mercies  to  us.  Folk 
should  learn  to  be  content.  I'm 
no  saying  for  your  Marg'ret;  but 
Mr  Pnngle  is  as  weel  ofif  as  he  has 
ony  right  to  be,  and  why  should  he 
come  spying  upon  my  lord  and  my 
lady  ?  Folk  should  learn  to  be  con- 
tent." 

"It's  awfu'  easy  when  it's  no' 
your  ain  case,"  said  Jean ;  "  an'  I 
suppose  we've  a'  as  much  or  mair 
than  we  deserve ;  but  that  does  not 
satisfy  your  wame  when  you're  hun- 
gry, nor  your  back  when  you're 
cauld.  The  maister  has  never  been 
out  here  since  the  first  time.  The 
leddy  came  qpce,  a  fine  sensible 
woman,  that  looks  weel  after  her 
family ;  but  it's  Missie  that's  the 
queen  o'  the  Hewan.  >  As  it's  such 
a  fine  night,  and  nane  but  bairns  in 
the  house,  if  you'll  come  ben  we'll 
maybe  see  them.  Til  have  to  think 
o'  some  supper  for  them,  for  thae 
lang  laddies  are  just  wolves  for  their 
supper.  Or  maybe  you'll  first  take 
another  cup  o'  teal" 
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Mrs  Harding  declined  this  hos- 
pitable offer,  and  rose,  taking  her 
shawl  and  bonnet  with  her,  for  it 
was  nearly  the  time,  she  remarked, 
when  she  "  must  be  going."  The 
two  lingered  outside  to  look  at  the 
hens,  and  especially  that  careful  but 
premature  mother  who  had  begun  to 
**  sit,"  though  the  weather  was  still 
but  moderately  adapted  for  the 
fledgUngs;  and  then  they  made 
a  momentary  divergence  to  see 
"  Grumphy,"  who  was  the  pride  of 
his  mistress's  heart.  "  Til  no'  kill 
him  till  after  harvest,  and  I'll  war* 
rant  you  there'll  be  no  better  meat 


between  this  and  Edinburgh.  Poor 
beast ! "  she  said,  with  a  mixture  of 
the  practical  and  sentimental,  "  he's 
a  fine  creature,  and  has  a  fine  dis- 
position j  but  it's  what  we  a'  must 
come  to.  And  yonder's  where  I 
would  keep  the  coo— if  I  had 
ane,"  she  added  with  a  sigh,  point- 
ing to  a  little  paddock.  The  cow 
was  to  old  Jean  what  the  baiony  of 
Eskside  was  to  Mr  Pringle,  and  the 
house  at  the  Loanhead  to  her  dangh- 
ter  Maig'ret :  but  the  old  woman's 
lot  was  the  easiest,  in  that  the  object 
of  her  desire  was  not  almost  within 
her  longing  grasp. 


CHAPTEB  XI. 


Lord  and  Lady  Eskside,  as  the 
reader  has  seen,  were  not  quite  in 
accord  about  their  grandson,  or  at 
least  they  took  difierent  views  of  the 
circumstances  which  attended  his 
arrival.  They  took  (perhaps)  each 
the  view  which  came  naturally  to 


looks  1  What  can  you  have  more 
than  certainty  ?  Mr  Maitland,  with 
your  knowledge  of  the  law,  I  would 
like  you  to  answer  me  that" 

"Well,  madam,  as  my  lord  says," 
said  Willie  Maitland,  who  was  old- 
fashioned  in  his  manners, "  there  is 


man  and  woman  in  such  a  position  of    legal  proof  wanted.     It  may  be  just 
affairs.     The  old  lord,  although  him-    a  deficiency  on  our  part — and  indeed, 


self  at  length  absolutely  convinced 
that  the  boy  was  his  son's  child 
and  his  own  heir,  was  deeply  op- 
pressed by  the  consciousness  that 


according  to  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves, law  is  a  sign  of  moral  defi- 
ciency— but  everything  has  to  be 
summered  and  wintered  before  the 


though  there  was  moral  certainty  of    Lords  of  Session." 


this  fact,  there  was  no  legal  proof. 
''  Moral  certainty's  a  grand  thing," 
said  Willie  Maitland,  the  factor,  a 
man  who  knew  the  Eskside  affidrs 
to  the  very  depths,  and  fiK)m  whom 
there  were  no  secrets  possible ;  but 


"And  what  have  the  Lords  of 
Session  to  do  with  our  boy  1 "  said 
my  lady,  indignantly.  "  I  hope  we 
are  not  so  doited  but  what  we  can 
take  care  of  him  ourselves." 

"  My  dear  Catherine,  that  is  not 


he  spoke  so  doubtfully  aa  to  inflame  the  question." 

the  mind  of  my  lac^y,  who  sat  by  "  What  is  the  question,  I  would 

listening  to  their  talk  with  an  im-  like  to  knowl"  said  Lady  Esl^de, 

patience  beyond  words.  flushing  with  the  heat  of  aigoment 

"  A  grand  thing ! "  cried  Lady  "  Do  I  need  the  Lords  of  Session 

Eskside ;  "  it  is  simply  everything  :  to  tell  me  whose  son  my  own  bairn 

what  would  you  have  more  1    And  is  ?    I  think  you  are  all  taking  leave 

who  can  judge  in  such  a  question  of  your  senses  with  your  formalities 

but  ourselves  1  my  son*,  who  must  and  yourlegalproof.  Poor  Alexander 

know  best,  and  my  old  lord  and  Pringle  there,  up  the  water,  cannot 

myself,  who  are  next  nearest?  What  bring  his  delicate  little  girlie  to  the 

do  the  men  mean  by  their  dubious  country  for  change  of  air  bat  you 
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think  he's  plotting  against  Yal.  If 
this  suspicion  and  distrust  of  every 
mortal  is  what  your  bonnie  law 
brings,  Pm  thankful  for  my  part 
that  I  know  nothing  about  the  law  ; 
and  I  wish  everybody  was  of  my 
mind." 

Lord  Eskside  and  his  factor  went 
out  quite  cowed  from  my  lady's 
presence.    They  were  half  ashamed 
both  of  the  law  and  themselves, 
and  I  think  the  visit  which  they 
made  to  the  land  which  was  being 
marked   out  for  "feus"  was   ne- 
cessaiy  to  get  up  their  spirits.   Lord 
Eskside  was  rather  excited  about 
these  feus — allotments  of  land  to 
be  let  for  building,  upon  a  kind 
of  copyhold  which  secured  a  per- 
ennial   zevenue  in    the    shape   of 
ground  -  rent    to    the    proprietor : 
^ough  he  was  a  little  disposed  at 
the  same  time  to  alarm  himself  as  to 
the  persons  who  might  come  to 
live  there,  and  perhaps  bring  Eadi- 
cal  votes  into  Uie  county,  and  cor- 
mpt  a   constituency   still    stanch, 
amid  Scotland's   many  defections, 
to  'Hhe  right  side."    This  public 
anxiety  was  a  relief  to   his  mind 
from     the     private    anxiety;    for 
however    public  -  spirited   a    man 
may  be,  and  however  profound  his 
interest  in  politics,  the  biting  of  a 
little  private  trouble  is  more  sharp 
and  keen  than  that  patriotic  con- 
cern for  his  country  which  drives 
him  wild  with  excitement  over  a 
contested  election.      Willie  Mait- 
land  the  factor — a  man  "  very  well 
connected,"  half  a  lawyer,  half  a  far- 
mer, and  spoken  of  by  every  soul 
in  the  parish  and  on  the  estate  by 
his  Christian  name— was  big  and 
burly  and  easy-minded,  and  took 
tliiiigs  much  more  easily  than  his 
lord.      *'By  the  time  there  is  any 
question  of  the  succession,"  he  said, 
*^  the  story  will  be  clean  forgotten. 
It  will  be  many  a  year,  I  hope,  be- 
fore Kichard  succeeds,  let  alone  the 
boy." 


"  Ay,  ay,  that  is  very  true,"  said 
the  old  lord,  knitting  his  brows ; 
"it  may  be  many  a  year;  but  it 
might  be  a  question  of  days,  Willie, 
for  anything  you  and  me  can  telL 
Well,  well;  for  the  moment  we 
can  make  nothing  better  of  it ;  and 
here  are  the  feus.  Good  morning, 
doctor !  I  hope  you're  all  well  at 
the  Manse.  It  is  a  fine  day  for  a 
walk.  We  are  going  to  take  a  look 
at  Willie  Maitland's  pet  scheme 
here." 

"  An  excellent  scheme,"  said  Dr 
Bruce,  the  parish  minister,  turning 
to  accompany  them,  with  all  that 
sober  pleasure  in  something  new 
which  moves  the  inhabitants  of  a 
tranquil  rural  district  in  favour  of 
such  gentle  revolutions  as  do  not 
affect  their  own  habits  or  comforts ; 
and  the  three  gentlemen  spent  an 
agreeable  half -hour  pacing  and 
measuring  the  allotments.  While 
they  were  thus  engaged.  Lady  Esk- 
side drove  past  with  Yal  on  the 
coach-box,  making  believe  to  drive. 
"  There  is  my  lady  with  her  boy," 
said  Lord  Eskside,  waving  his 
hand  to  them  as  they  passed ;  but 
he  thought  he  saw  an  incredulous 
smile  upon  the  face  of  the  minister, 
which  took  away  from  him  all 
pleasure  in  the  feus. 

My  lady  worked  while  my  lord 
thus  allowed  himself  to  be  overcast 
by  every  doubtful  look.  Strong  in 
her  moral  certainty,  she  took  the 
means  which  lay  in  her  power  to 
spread  this  conviction  far  and  wide ; 
and  as  she  worked  very  hard  at  this 
undertaking,  she  had  a  right  to  the 
success,  which  she  enjoyed  thorough- 
ly. Her  chief  workwas with  the  duld 
himself— the  strange  little  unknown 
being  unable  to  express  all  the  won- 
derments that  were  in  him  at  his 
change  of  lot,  who  was  in  her  hands 
as  wax  in  some  respects,  while  in 
others  she  could  make  but  little  of 
him.  Val  had  reconciled  himself 
to  the  revolution  in  his  fate  with 
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wondeiM  facility.  He  was  so 
young,  thai  after  a  few  fits  bf  violent 
weeping  and  crying  for  hia  mother 
and  his  brother,  he  had  to  all 
appearance  foigotten  them ;  and 
being  indulged  in  every  whim, 
and  petted  to  the  top  of  his 
bent,  with  abundant  air,  exercise, 
toys,  and  caresses,  had  so  adapt- 
ed himself  to  his  new  posiUon  as 
to  look  familiar  and  at  ease  in  it 
before  many  weeks  had  passed. 
What  vague  recollections  and  baby 
thoughts  upon  the  subject  might  be 
in  him,  nobody  knew ;  but  as 
childish  recollections  are  in  most 
cases  carefully  cultivated  and  exist 
by  means  of  constant  reminders,  I 
suppose  Yal,  deprived  of  such  aids, 
actually  did  foiget  much  more 
readily  than  children  usually  do. 
Lady  Eskside  devoted  herself 
specially  to  his  polish  and  social 
education,  to  the  amending  of  his 
manners  and  speech,  Und  the  impart- 
ing of  those  acts  of  politeness  which 
are  the  special  inheritance  of  small 
gentlemen:  she  succeeded,  to  her 
own  surprise,  much  more  perfectly 
than  she  had  hoped  to  do.  Yal 
took  to  the  teaching  in  which  no 
books  nor  perplexing  printed  Bjaxr 
bols^were  involved,  with  perhaps  a 
precocious  sense  of  humour,  but 
certainly  a  readiness  of  apprehension 
which  filled  my  lady  with  joy.  She 
taught  him  to  bow,  to  open  -the 
door  for  her  when  she  went  out  or 
in,  to  listen,  and  to  reply;  and 
what  was  still  more  wonderful, 
to  sit  still  when  circumstances 
demanded  that  painful  amount  of 
self-restraint.  '*  A  little  gentleman 
tries  first  of  all  to  be  pleasant  to 
other  people,"  said  his  instructress. 
**  When  you  are  out  playing,  you 
shall  please  yourself,  Yid,  and  every- 
body shall  help  you  to  enjoy  your- 
self;  but  in  company  a  gentleman 
always  thinks  of  others,  not  of  him-, 
self."  And  having  well  laid  down 
this  principle,  my  lady  proceeded, 


with   great  minuteness,  to  details. 
She  thought  it  was  a  certain  agn 
of  his  gentle  blood  that  he  leaned 
his  social  lesson  with  such  qniek* 
ness  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  beliers 
that  Valentine's  success  waa  oiniig 
much   more  surely  to  that  latent 
dramatic    power   which  exists  in 
almost     all   children,    and  wliicli 
they  are   so   proud  and  liappj  to 
exercise  on  every  possible  occaaoL 
Certainly,  whatever  the  cause  was, 
thereeoltwas  triumphant    When 
Yal  was   alone  —  in  the  nuiseir, 
where  he  ruled  like  a  little  despot, 
or  out  of  doors,  where  he  condud«^ 
himself  like  a  tiny  desperado,  al- 
ways in  mischief— he  was  nncon- 
troUable  ;  but  in  the  drawing-iwiDt 
when  his  grandmother  received  hff 
visitors,  or  when  he  accompanied 
her  on  the  visits  which  it  was  noff 
a  point  in  her  diplomacy  to  maice, 
no    Utile    paladin    bom   m   tJie 
purple  could  have  shown  more  per- 
fect manners,  or  behaved  tonseU 
more  gracefully.     He  was  actmg » 
part,  well  defined  and  lecognisawe, 
and  the  rOle   gave  him  ^i^ 
J^ot  that  the  child  himself  ^«'^- 
scions  of  this,  or  could  have  delmea 
what  his  instinct  enabled  him  to  oj 
so  perfectly;    but  yet  ^,  f^ 
exercise  was  one  that  ex<ated  m^> 
and  caUed    forth  aU  his  po^^^ 
The  littte  actor  threw  himself  on,  ^ 
he  jumped  from  the  coach -w^, 
where  he  had  been  driving  ^^ 
with  precocious  dash  *^^,^  iJ 
restrained,  with  difficulty,  V  ^ 
cautious  old  coachman,  who 
exactly  how  much  my  ^*^  .   ^ 

put  up  with— and  a«''""^.^of 
moment  the  gracious  chai^^^^j 
the  little  prince — suave,  ^v^^^ 
courteous — ^saying  what  he  »     ^ 


say  with  chUdish  fra^k^^^^er 
keeping  himself  stiU  and  m  JJ^^ 
with  a  virtue  which  ^^  ^  ^^^ 
From  the  Dowager  Duchess  w  ^ 
farmers'  wives  on  Eskside,  ^  . 
body  was  satisfied  by  these  ^^"^ 
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ances;  and  no  reasonable  creatare 
who  had  seen  Yal's  little  exhibition 
could  haye  lent  a  moment's  credence 
to  the  Yidgar  stoiy  of  the  "  randy 
wife."  "I  don't  see  the  strong 
likeness  to  his  father/'  said  the 
Dowager  Dnchess,  who  was,  as  it 
were,  the  last  comt  of  appeal  and 
highest  tribunal  of  social  judgment 
in  the  county.  ''To  me  there's 
another  type  of  feature  very  evi- 
dent besides  the  difference  of  com- 
plexion; but  in  manners,  he's  his 
father's  son.  Not  a  lout^  like  Castle- 
ton's  boy,  who  ought  to  be  a  gentle- 
man^ heaven  knows !  if  race  is  any- 
thing—on both  sides  of  the  house." 
Lady  Eskside  felt  the  implied  sting 
about  ''both  sides  of  the  house," 
but  bore  it  heroically,  knowing 
that  the  Marquis  of  Hightowers, 
the  Duke  of  Castleton's  only  son, 
was  like  any  ploughman's  chUd  be- 
side h.er  "  bonnie  boy ; "  and  it  did 
not  occur  to  her^  any  more  than  it 
did  to  Yal  himself,  that  the  whole 
secret  of  lus  success  was  his  supe- 
riority in  dramatic  power,  and  in 
enjoyment  of  that  suppressed  but 
exquisite  joke  of  mystification 
which  children  by  nature  love 
so  dearly.  Probably  it  was  the 
blood  of  gipsy  and  tramp  and  road- 
side mime  in  Yal's  veins  which 
gave  him  more  facility  than  usual 
in  the  representation ;  but  the  same 
gift  shows  in  every  nursery  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree.  Little 
Violet  Pringle,  with  her  dolls 
around  her,  discoursing  to  them — 
scolding  one  for  its  naughtiness,  and 
another  for  having  neglected  its  les- 
sons, with  high  maternal  dignity — 
was  not  more  purely  histrionic  than 
was  Yal  when  he  played  at  being 
young  prince  and  good  boy,  accord- 
ing to  his  grandmother's  injunctions, 
and  enjoyed  the  mystification — ^un- 
less when  it  chanced  to  last  too  long. 
"He  is  a  strange  child,"  said 
Lady  Eskside  to  her  favourite  con- 
fid€uit  Mary  Percival,  whose  visits 


became  more  frequent  and  prolonged 
after  this,  and  whose  curiosity  about 
the  boy,  whom  she  was  not  fond  of, 
gave  a  certain  point  of  interest  and 
almost  excitement  to  the  pleasure 
she  had  in  seeing  her  old  friend. 
"  He  is  a  strange  boy.  When  he 
goes  out  with  me,  you  should  see, 
Mary,  the  gentleman  he  is.  The 
politest  manners — ^better  than  Eich- 
ard'Sy  for  Eichard  was  shy;  never  too 
forward,  nor  taking  too  much  upon 
him,  but  a  smile  and  an  answer  for 
everybody ;  and  ready  to  open  the 
door  or  hand  you  anything,  as  if  he 
had  been  brought  up  to  it  all  his 
life.  But  when  he  comes  back,  he 
is  just  a  whirlwind,  nothing  else^ 
what  is  the  meaning  of  it  9  I  some- 
times think  the  spirits  of  both  the 
bairns  have  got  together  in  one 
frame." 

"  You  have  heard  nothing  of  the 
other?" 

"Nothing;  nof  of  her,  which  is 
hard  to  bear.  I  cannot  say  for  my 
own  part  either  that  I  feel  it  so  hard ; 
but  I'm  sorry  for  my  old  lord.  I 
never  saw  him  so  full  of  fears  and 
fancies.  He  thinks  unless  we  can 
find  her  and  the  other  boy,  that 
Yal's  place  in  the  world  will  never 
be  sure.  I  tell  him  it's  just  non- 
sense. Who  has  anything  to  do 
with  it  but  ourselves  ?  and  who  can 
be  such  judges  as  we  are  ?  But  he 
will  not  listen  to  me." 

"  I  think  Lord  Eskside  must  be 
right,"  said  Mary.  "  Lawsuits  are  ter- 
rible things,  and  bring  great  trouble. 
I  know  something  about  that." 

"Lawsuits!"  said  Lady  Esk- 
side, with  a  laugh.  "K  Sandy 
Pringle  has  the  assurance  to  bring 
a  lawsuit,  I  think  we  could  soon 
let  him  see  his  mistake.  Besides, 
what  could  he  bring  a  lawsuit 
about)  I  don't  think  you  show 
your  usual  sense,  my  dear.  Because 
my  lord  and  me  have  found  our  son's 
son,  and  have  killed  the  fatted  calf 
for  our  grandbaim  ?    The  fatted  calf 
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is  ours,  and  not  Sandy  Pringle's. 
He  coald  scarcely  make  a  case  of 
that." 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Mary;  but 
slie  did  not  find  any  secority  in 
Lady  Eskside's  triumphant  argu- 
ment. Yal  had  been  out  on  one 
of  his  expeditions  with  his  grand- 
mother, in  which  he  had  won  all 
hearts,  and  now  was  in  the  wood 
making  the  air  ring  with  shouts,  and 
letting  out  the  confined  exuberance 
of  his  spirits  in  every  mode  of  noise 
and  mischief  possible  to  a  child  of 
his  age.  "That's  the  boy,"  said  Lady 
Eskside,  leaning  from  the  open  win- 
dow to  listen.  "  You  may  be  sure 
he's  on  the  rampage,  as  Marg'ret 
Harding  says."  The  smile  upon 
the  old  lady's  face  went  to  Mary's 
heart ;  there  was  the  foolishness 
of  love  in  it,  as  there  was  the 
foolishness  of  triumphant  security 
in  her  reasoning.  She  was  not 
troubled  by  the  problem  of  this 
little  creature  so  strangely  thrown 
upon  her  hands,  nor  even  by  the 
twofold  life,  which  she  wondered 
at.  People  do  not  analyse  the  char- 
acters of  their  children,  but  accept 
them — often  with  a  mingling  of 
wonder  at  their  peculiarities,  and 
firank  unconsciousness  of  any  cause 
for  their  peculiarities,  which  is  very 
strange  to  the  beholder.  Lady  Esk- 
side took  i^ride  in  Yal's  versatility, 
even  while  it  occasioned  her  some 
delighted  wonder ;  but  she  did  not 
trouble  herself  by  any  speculations 
as  to  the  qualities  that  produced  it, 
or  the  results  to  which  it  might  lead. 

Thus  things  went  on  for  some 
years,  and  the  country-side,  as  Willie 
Maitland  predicted,  partially  forgot 
the  story.  The  boy  grew  tall  and 
strong,  a  favourite  in  society,  and 
not  unpopular  among  the  rougher 
public  of  his  own  age  and  kind,  who, 
indeed,  were  chiefly  represented  to 
Val  by  the  Pringle  boys.  The 
Pringles  continued  to  keep  posses- 
sion of  the  Hewan  .partly  because 


the  children  liked  it,  partly  because 
the  father  still  cherished  in  his  se- 
cret soul  some  hope  of  finding  out 
the  fraud  which  he  believed  was 
being  perpetrated  against  his  rights 
and  his  boy's;  and  as  the  cottage 
was  within  easy  reach  of  Edinburgh, 
some  member  of  the  family  was  al- 
most always  there.  Sometimes  it 
was  the  mother,  with  Violet  and 
the  little  ones,  sometimes  the  boys 
alone,  walking  out  in  a  dusty  meny 
party,  on  a  holiday,  for  any  diver- 
sion that  happened  to  be  in  season. 
They  came  for  skating  in  winter, 
for  fishing  in  spring  and  autumn— 
for  the  Esk  above  the  Hewan  was 
sweet,  and  free  from  all  poisonons 
paper-milla  And  as  they  were  un- 
doubtedly relations,  though  in  a 
very  distant  degree,  it  was  not  with- 
in the  possibilities  of  Scotch  polite- 
ness to  refuse  the  boys  some  share 
of  the  shooting,  and  it  was  in  the 
company  of  Sandy  and  his  stalwart 
brethren  that  young  Val  first  ^i^  a 
shot  and  missed  a  bud.  Though  Lord 
Eskside  looked  glum  at  the  associa- 
tions thus  formed,  and  wondered 
more  than  ever  what  Sandy  Pringle 
meant,  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
his  grandson  from  the  company  of 
the  only  boys  within  reach  who 
were  of  his  own  class,  or  something 
approaching  to  it  He  learnt  all 
kinds  of  manly  exercises  firom  them 
or  with  them,  and  knew  the  way  to 
the  Hewan  blindfold  by  night  or 
day,  as  well  as  he  knew  the  way  to 
his  own  chamber — ^a  result  which 
the  parents  on  either  side  were  far 
from  desiring,  but  seemed  helpless 
to  prevent.  One  day  in  summer, 
when  the  boy  was  about  twelve 
years  old,  he  escaped,  I  don't  know 
how,  from  the  tutor  who  had  been 
brought  from  Oxford  for  him,  and 
whose  life  Val  did  his  best  to  make 
a  burden.  He  got  away  quite  early 
in  the  morning,  and  escaped  into 
the  woods,  with  a  double  sense  of 
pleasure  in  the  thought  that  this 
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holiday  was  saneptitious,  the  con- 
quest of  his  bow  and  his  spear  rather 
than  lawful  leisure  granted  by  law- 
ful authority.  Yid  had  had  no 
break£ist^  but  he  did  not  mind — ^he 
was  free.  He  went  away  into  the 
thickest  of  the  woods  and  climbed 
a  tree,  and  lay  there  among  the 
branches  in  a  cradle  of  boughs 
which  he  had  long  since  found 
out,  looking  up  at  the  breaks  of 
blue  sky  through  the  leaves  in 
the  fresh  early  morning,  before 
anything  was  astir  but  the  birds. 
Val  was  great  in  birds,  like  most 
country  boys.  He  listened  to  the 
universal  twitter  about  him,  amus- 
ing himself  by  identifying  every 
separate  note,  till  he  tired  of  this 
tranquil  pleasure.  Then  he  looked 
out  from  his  lofty  retreat  to  count 
how  many  different  kinds  of  trees 
he  could  see  from  that  leafy  throne; 
and  then  for  a  few  minutes  he  lay 
back  with  his  face  to  the  sky  and 
watched  the  white  airy  pufiQs  of 
cloud  which  floated  slowly  across 
the  blue  with  a  dreamy  enjoyment. 
But  such  meditative  pleasures  could 
not  last  very  long.  It  was  true  he 
had  the  delightful  thought  that  he 
had  played  truant,  and  had  a  whole 
day  to  himself^  to  fall  back  upon 
when  he  was  tired,  and  this  was 
always  refreshing.  But  after  a  while 
it  weighed  heavy  upon  Yal  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do,  and  presently 
even  the  satis&ction  of  having  stolen 
a  march  upon  Mr  Grinder  scarcely 
bulked  as  large  on  his  mind  as  the 
want  of  breakfast,  which  he  saw 
no  easy  way  of  obtaining  up  here 
among  the  leaves.  He  did  not 
venture  to  go  to  a  gamekeeper's 
cottage  for  a  share  of  the  children's 
porridge,  lest  he  should  be  led  igno- 
miniously  back  to  Grinder  and 
grammar.  All  at  once  a  brilliant 
idea  suggested  itself — the  Hewan ! 
In  a  moment  this  notion  was  carried 
into  practice;  and  Val,  jumping 
down  like  a  squirrel  from  his  nest 


in  the  trees,  stole  up  the  brae  un- 
der the  deepest  trees,  through  the 
ferns  all  wet  with  dew,  to  the  little 
airy  platform  on  which  the  sun  was 
shining,  where  the  windows  had  just 
been  opened  and  the  day  begun. 
One  little  figure  sat  perched  on  the 
low  earthen  dyke  looking  down  the 
course  of  the  Esk  over  tower  and 
tree,  and  showing  from  far  like  a 
blue  flower  in  her  bright-coloured 
frock.  « It's  the  flag,"  said  Val  at 
first  to  himself,  as  he  toiled  upward 
thrpugh  the  high  ferns,  keeping 
carefdlly  away  from  the  path ;  then 
he  corrected  this  first  notion,  and 
said,  "It's  Sandy's  cricket-cap;"  and 
then  he  added  to  himself  with  ani- 
mation, "  It's  Vi ! " 

It  was  Vi,  grown  older  and  a  little 
bigger  since  the  first  time  she  came 
to  the  Hewan — a  very  stately,  splen- 
did, foolish,  idle  little  person,  full 
of  laughter  and  gravity  and  baby  fun 
and  precocious  wisdom.  She  was 
as  fond  of  taking  care  of  everybody 
as  ever  she  had  been,  but  she  forgot 
herself  oftener,  being  older,  and 
was  not  perhaps  quite  so  severe  on 
peccadilloes  ,as  at  six.  She  was  a 
little  alarmed  when  she  saw  the  big 
thing  struggling  upward  among  the 
ferns,  and  wondered  whether  there 
might  really  be  a  bear  or  a  wolf  in 
the  woods,  as  there  used  to  be  in 
ancient  times.  A  lion  it  could  not 
be,  Violet  reflected,  for  the  weather 
was  too  cold  in  Scotland  for  lions. 
She  did  not  like  to  run  away,  but  she 
thanked  Providence  devoutly  that 
none  of  ''  the  children  "  were  here, 
and  wondered  with  a  delightful 
thrill  of  excitement  whether,  if  it 
should  be  a  lion,  it  would  do  any- 
thing to  her.  Then  there  came  a 
whistle  which  Violet  knew,  and 
looking  down  through  the  bushes 
with  a  pleasant  sense  of  safety,  she 
recognised  the  wayfarer.  "  Oh,  is  it 
youl"  she  cried,  calling  to  him  from 
the  top  of  her  fortress ;  ''  I  thoughC 
it  was  a  bear."   "Ay,  it's  me.  There 
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are  no  bears  nowadajB.  Wlio  has 
come?"  said  Yal,  laconic  and  sans 
cSremontey  as  is  the  use  of  children, 
as  he  panted  upwards  to  the  em- 
bankment, and  putting  his  foot  in  a 
crevice  swung  himself  up  with  the 
aid  of  a  tree.  ''You  will  break 
your  neck/'  said  little  Yi,  with  great 
gravity;  "how  can  you  do  such 
things,  you  foolish  boysl — nobody 
has  come  but  me." 

"Nobody  but  you!"  said Yal,  with 
a  whistle  of  surprise  and  half  regret. 
Then  he  added  with  animation, "  I'm 
awfully  hungry;  give  us  some  break- 
fast, Yi.  I  have  run  off  from 
Grinder,  and  I  don't  mean  to  go 
home  till  night  Tou  can't  think 
how  jolly  it  is  in  the  woods  when 
there's  nobody  to  stop  you,  and  you 
have  everything  your  own  way." 

"Oh,  Yall"  cried  Yiolet,  not 
knowing  how  to  express  the  tumult 
of  her  feelings.  She  could  not  ap- 
prove of  such  wickedness,  but  yet 
"playing  truant"  bore  a  glorious 
sound  about  it.  She  had  heard  the 
words  from  fraternal  lips,  mingled 
with  sighs  of  envy.  Sandy  and 
the  rest  had  never  gone  so  far  as  to 
play  truant  that  she  knew  of ;  but 
the  words  suggested  endless  rambles, 
woods  and  streams  and  wild  flowers, 
and  everything  that  stirs  a  child's 
imagination ;  and  it  was  the  flush 
of  June,  when  the  woods  are  at 
their  wannest  and  richest,  and  Yi 
was  all  alone  at  the  Hewan,  hoping 
for  nothing  better  than  a  story  from 
old  Jean  Mofiatt  to  beguile  the 
endless  summer  day.  Her  eyes 
lighted  up  with  excitement  and 
curiosity.  "  Oh,  Yal  I  if  they  find 
you  what  will  they  do  to  you  1 "  she 
cried  with  awe ;  "  and  where  will 
you  go,  and  what  will  you  play  at  1 " 
she  added,  eager  interest  following 
close  upon  terror.  There  was  not  a 
soul  visible  about  the  Hewan  in  the 
morning  sunshine.  Oid  Jean  had 
gone  away  to  her  own  quarters  on 
the  other  side  of  the  house,  after 


putting  Yiolet's  breakfast  upon  the 
table  in  the  little  parlour — and  was 
busy  with  her  beloved  Grumphy, 
out  of  sight  and  hearing.  The 
innocent  doors  and  windows  stood 
wide  open ;  the  child,  in  her  bine 
frock,  musing  on  the  dyke  in  childish' 
dreaminess,  had  forgotten  all  about 
her  breakfast  Absolute  solitude, 
absolute  stillness,  infinitely  more 
deep  than  that  of  the  forest,  which 
indeed  was  full  of  chatter  and  move- 
ment, and  inarticulate  gay  society, 
was  about  this  silent  sunny  place. 
The  bold  brown  boy,  with  his  cnris 
pushed  off  his  forehead,  his  cheeks 
glowing,  his  dress  stained  with  the 
moss  and  ferns  and  morning  dew, 
and  his  young  bosom  panting  with 
exertion,  looked  the  very  emblem 
of  Adventure  and  outdoor  enterprise 
— ^the  young  reiver  bom  to  carry 
peace  and  quiet  away. 

"  I'm  a^ully  hungry,"  was  Yal's 
only  response.  "  Yi,  have  you  had 
your  breakfast  ?  I  think  I  could  eat 
you." 

"  To  be  sure  I  had  foi^tten  my 
breakfast,"  said  Yiolet^  tranquiUy; 
"you  are  always  so  hungry,  you 
boys.  Come  in,  there's  sure  to  he 
plenty  for  both  of  us  ; "  and  she 
led  the  way  in  with  a  certain  bnstle 
of  hospitality.  There  was  a  litUe 
coffee  and  a  great  deal  of  fresh  milk 
oiv  the  table  (for  old  Jean  by  this 
time  had  attained  in  a  kind  of 
vicarious  way  to  the  summit  of 
earthly  delight,  and  had,  if  not  her 
own,  yet  Mi^  Pringle's  cow  to  care 
for,  and  made  her  butter,  and  dis- 
pensed the  milk  to  the  children  with 
a  lavish  hand)  —  with  two  little 
bantam's  eggs  in  a  white  napkin, 
and  fresh  scones,  and  fresh  butter, 
and  jam  and  marmalade  in  abund- 
ance. Yal  made  a  very  rueful  face 
at  the  bantam's  eggs. 

"  Is  that  the  kind  of  things  girl» 
eatl"  he  said;  "they're  only  a 
mouthful-^I  should  like  a  dozen." 

"  You  may  have  one,"  said  Yi, 
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^[racionsly.  ''It's  my  own  littJo 
white  bajatam,  and  they're  always 
saved  for  me ;  but  if  you're  so  hun- 
gry, m  call  Jean — or  Til  go  myself, 
and  see  what's  in  the  larder. 

"That  is  best,"  said  Val;  "it's 
nice  to  be  by  ourselves,  just  you 
und  me.  Don't  call  Jean ;  she  might 
tell  the  gamekeeper,  and  the  game- 
keeper would  tell  Harding,  and 
somebody  would  be  sent  after  me. 
You  go  to  the  larder,  Yi ;  and  I'll 
tell  you  when  you  come  back  what 
we'll  do." 

Violet  ran,  swift  as  her  little  feet 
could  carry  her,  and  came  back 
laden  with  all  the  riches  the  larder 
contained,  the  chief  article  of 
which  was  a  chicken  pie,  old  Mrs 
Moffatt's  state  dish,  which  had 
been  prepared  for  the  arrival  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  Pringle,  who  were  expected 
in  the  afternoon.  Yi  either  forgot, 
or  did  not  know,  the  august  purpose 
of  this  lordly  dish :  and  when  were 
there  ever  bounds  to  a  child's  hos- 
pitality when  thus  left  free  to  enter- 
tain an  unexpected  visitor  1  She  had 
some  of  the  pie  herself  neglecting 
her  little  eggs,  in  compliment  to 
Valentine,  who  plunged  into  it,  so 
to  speak,  body  and  soul ;  and  they 
made  the  heartiest  of  meals  together, 
with  a  genuine  enjoyment  which 
might  have  filled  an  epicure  with 
envy. 

"I'U  teU  you  what  we'U  do," 
said  Val,  with  his  mouth  full; 
"  well  go  away  down  by  the  water- 
side as  far  as  the  linn — were  you 
«ver  as  far  as  the  linn?  There's 
plenty  of  primroses  there  still,  if 
you  want  them,  and  I  might  get 
you  a  bird's  nest  if  you  like,  though 
the  eggs  are  all  over ;  and  I'll  take 
one  of  Sandy's  rods,  and  perhaps 
we'll  get  some  fish;  and  we  can 
light  a  fire  and  roast  potatoes :  you 
can't  think  how  joUy  it  wiU  be *' 

"We?"  said  Violet,  her  brown 
eyes  all  one  glow  of  brilliant  wonder 
and  delight;  "do  you  mean  me  too?" 

VOL.  cxv. — NO.  DCCII. 


"  Of  course  I  mean  you  too — you 
are  the  best  of  them  all,"  said  Val, 
enthusiastic  after  his  pie ;  "  you 
never  sneak,  nor  whinge,  nor  say 
you're  tired,  like  other  girls.  Run 
and  get  your  hat;  two  is  far  better  fun 
than  one — though  it's  very  jolly,"  he 
added,  not  to  elate  her  too  much 
— "  all  by  yourself  among  the  woods. 
But  stop  a  minute,  let's  think  all 
we'll  take ;  if  we  stay  all  day  we'll 
get  hungry,  and  you  can't  always 
catch  fish  when  you  want  to. 
Where's  a  basket  ?---I  think  we'd 
better  have  the  pie." 

A  cold  shiver  came  over  Violet  as 
she  asked  herself  what  old  Jean 
would  say ;  but  the  virtue  of  hospi- 
tality was  too  strong  in  her  small 
bosom  to  permit  any  objection  to 
her  guest's  proposal  "After  all, 
it's  papa's  and  mamma's,  not  old 
Jean's — it's  not  like  stealing,"  Yi 
said  to  herself.  So  the  pie  was  put 
into  the  basket,  and  some  cheese 
from  the  larder,  and  some  scones, 
and  biscuits,  and  oatcake ;  the  jam 
Yi  objected  to,  tidiness  here  outdo- 
ing even  hospitality.  "  The  jam 
always  upsets,  and  there's  a  mess," 
she  said,  with  a  little  moue  of  dis- 
gust, remembering  past  experiences ; 
therefore  the  jam  was  left  behind. 
Valentine  shouldered  the  basket 
manfully  when  all  was  packed. 
"You  can  bring  it  home  full  of 
primroses,"  he  said,  a  suggestion 
which  filled  up  the  silent  transport 
in  Violet's  mind.  Had  it  really  ar- 
rived to  her,  who  was  only  a  girl, 
nothing  more,  to  "  play  truant "  for 
a  whole  day  in  the  woods?  the 
thought  was  almost  too  ecstatic — ^for 
you  see  Violet  in  all  her  little  life 
had  never  done  anything  very  wicked 
before,  and  her  whole  being  thrilled 
with  delightful  expectation.  Val  put 
the  basket  down  upon  the  dyke, 
pausing  for  one  last  deliberation 
upon  all  the  circumstances  before 
they  made  their  start ;  while  Violet, 
scarcely  able  to  fathom  his  great 
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tlioughis  and  adyanced  generalship, 
watched  him  eagerly,  divining  each 
word  before  he  said  it,  with  her 
glowing  eyes. 

"We  shan't  go  by  the  road,"  said 
Val,  meditativdy,  "  for  we  might 
be  seen.  You  don't  mind  the  ferns 
being  a  little  damp,  do  you,  Yi'i 
If  you  hold  the  basket  till  I  get 
down  111  lift  you  over.  But  look 
here,  haven't  you  got  a  cloak  or 
something?  Eun  and  fetch  your 
cloak — ^look  sharp;  PU  wait  here 
till  you  come  back." 

Violet  flew  like  the  wind  for  her 
little  blue  cloak,  which,  by  good  luck, 
was  waterproof,  before  she  plunged 
down  with  her  leader  into  the  wet 
ferns.  Poor  little  Yi!  that  first 
plunge  was  rather  disheartening, 
afber  all  her  delightful  anticipations. 
The  ferns  were  cdmost  as  tall  as  she 
was ;  and  her  little  varnished  shoes, 
her  cotton  stockings  and  frock,  were 
small  protection  from  the  wet.  Ex- 
citement kept  her  up  for  some  time ; 
but  when  her  compcmion,  far  in 
advance  of  her,  called  loudly  to  Yi 
to  come  on,  I  think  nothing  but 
the  dread  of  being  taunted  with 
cowardice  ever  after,  and  shut  out 
from  further  participation  in  such 
expeditions,  kept  the  child  from 
breaking  down.  She  held  out  vali- 
antly, however,  and  after  various 
adventures — one  of  which  consisted 
in  a  scramble  up  to  Yal's  favourite 
seat  among  the  high  branches, 
whither  he  half  dragged,  half  car- 
ried her,  leaving  the  basket  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree — ^they  reached  the 
bank  on  the  side  of  the  water 
where  the  sun  shone,  and  dried  her 
wet  skirts  and  shoes.  Here  the 
true  delight  of  the  truants  began. 
"  Take  off  your  shoes  and  stockings, 
and  I'll  put  them  in  the  sun  to 
dry,"  said  Yal,  who,  in  his  rough 
way,  took  care  of  her ;  and  Yiolet 
had  never  known  any  sensation  so 
delightful  as  the  touch  of  the  warm, 
mossy,  velvet  grass  upon  her  small 


bare  feet,  except  the  other  sensation 
of  feeling  the  warm  shallow  water 
ripple  over  them,  as  Yal  helped  her 
out  by  the  stepping-stones  to  the 
great  boulders  at  the  side  of  the 
linn.      The    opposite    bank    was 
one  waving  mass  of  foliage,  in  all 
the  tender  tints  of  the  early  sum- 
mer ;  whilst  on  that  along  wluch  the 
children   had    been    strolling   the 
trees  retired  a  little,  to  leave  a  lovely 
grassy  knoll,  with  an  edge  of  golden 
sand  and  sparkling  Peebles.  Through 
this  green  world  ti^e  £sk  ran,  fretted 
by  Uie  opposition   of  the   rocks, 
foaming  over  them  so  close  by  Yio- 
let's  side  that,  perched  upon  her 
boulder,  she  could  put  her  hand 
into  the  foaming  current,  and  feel 
it  rush  in  aUken  violence,  wann 
and    strong,  canying    away  with 
lightning    speed    the   flowers    she 
dropped  into  it — ^tillherownchildish 
head  grew  giddy,  and  she  felt  all 
but  whirled  away  herself,  notwith- 
standing that  she  sat  securely  in 
an  arm-chair   of  rock,  where   her 
guardian  had  placed  her.    Yi  would 
have  been  happy,  beyond  words  to 
tell,  thus  seated  almost  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stream,  with  the  water 
rushing    and  foaming,   the  leaves 
shining    and    rustling,   the  whole 
universe  full  of  nothing  but  melodi- 
ous storms  of  soft  sound — ^loud,  yet 
soft,  penetrating  heart  and  soul- 
had  it  not  been  for  the  freaks  of 
that    wild    guardian,    who    would 
perch  himself  on  the  topmost  point 
of  the  boulder  on  one  foot,  witSi  the 
other  extended  over  the   roshing 
linn ;  or  jump  the  chasm  back  and 
forward  with  shouts  of  joyous  laugh- 
ter, indifferent  to  all  her  remon- 
stmnces,  which,  indeed,  he  did  not 
hear  in  the  roar  of  the  waterfall 
But    the    feaiful   joy  was    sweet, 
though    mixed    with    panic  inde- 
scribable.    "Oh,   Yal,  if  you  had 
fallen  in ! "  she  cried,  half  hysteri- 
cal with  fright  and  pleasure,  when 
they  got  .back  in  safety    to    the 
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giassj  bank.     I  suspecir  Yal  was  the  fugitives,  to  follow  their  route  to 
rather  glad  to  be  back  too  in  safety,  the  same  spot,  and  thus  all  was 
though  he  could  not  restrain  the  excitement  and  alarm  in  the  peace- 
masculine  impulse  of  showing  his  ful  place.     ''It  is  not  the  Ijwti  I 
prowess,  and  dazzling  and  frighten-  fear — ^it  is  those  wild  folk,''  cried 
ing  the  small  woman  who  furnished  poor  Ladj  Eskside  in  the  miseiy  of 
the  most  appreciative  audience  Yal  her  suspense,  foigetting  that  it  was 
had  ever  yet  encountered  in  his  her  adversary's  wife  who  was  also 
short  lifa  her  feUow-sufferer.     But  good  Mrs 
I  need  not  attempt  to  deecsribe  Pringle  was  nobody's  adversary,  and 
the  consternation  which  filled  all  had  long  ago  given  up  all  thought 
bosoms  in  the    two  houses  firom  of    the    il^kside    lordship.      She 
which  the  truants  had  fled,  when  received   this    agitated    confidence 
their  absence  was  discovered.    The  calmly.      ''  They    could    have    no 
Pringles  anived  to  find  their  chicken  reason  to  carry  off  my  little  Yi,"  she 
pie  gone,  and  their  daughter,  and  said,  with  unanswerable  good  sense. 
Lady  Eskside  white  with    terror.  The  two  ladies  drove  down  the  other 
consulting  with  old  Jean  MoffiAtt  at  side  of  the  hill  to  the  water-side,  a 
the    cottage  door.     Jean  was  not  little  below  the  linn,  and  leaving 
deeply  alitfmed,  and  could  not  re-  the  carriage,  walked  up  the  stream — 
strain  her  sense  of  the  joke,  the  one  of  Uiem  at  least  with  such 
ravaged  larder,  and   the    prudent  tortures  of  anxiety  in  her  breast,  as 
provision  of  the  runaways;  but  poor  the  mother  of  an  only  child  alone 
Lady  Eskside  did  not  see  the  joke,  can  know.    Mrs  Pringle  was  a  little 
''  How  can  we  tell  the  children  alone  uneasy  too,  but  her  boys  had  been 
did  itt"   she   cried,  with  terrible  in  so  many  scrapes,  out  of  which 
thoughts  in  her  mind  of  some  gipsy  they  had  scrambled  with  perfect 
rescue — some  wild  attempt  of  the  safety,  that  her  feelings  weie  soft- 
bojr's  mother  to  take  himawayagain.  ened  by  long  usage.     At  the  linn 
She  was  ghastly  with  fear  as  she  exa-  some  traces  were  visible,  which  still 
mined  the  marks  on  the  dyke  where  further  consoled  Yiolet's    mother, 
the  culprits    had  scrambled  over,  but  did  not  affect  Lady  Eskside — 
**  No  bairn  ever  did  that,"  cried  the  Yiolet's  little  handkerchief  to  wit, 
old  lady,  infecting  Mr  Pringle  at  very  wet,  rather  dirty,  and  fall  of 
least  with  her  terrors.     Lord  Esk-  primroses.     '^  They  have  been  play- 
side  and  Harding  and  the  game-  ing  here,"  said  the  more  composed 
keepers  were  dispersed    over    the  mother.     *^  8?ie   has    been    here,"" 
woods  in  all  directions,  searching  cried  the 'old  lady,  ''but  oh,  my 
for  the  lost  children,  and  the  old  lady  boy!  my  boy  1" 
was  on  her  way  to  the  lower  part  of        ''  I  see  something  among  the  trees 
the  stream,  though  all  agreed  it  was  yonder,"  cried  Mrs  Pringle,  running 
almost    impossible    that    little  Yi  on.    Lady  Eskside  was  over  sixty, 
could  have  walked  so  far  as  the  but  she  ran  too,  lighter  of  foot  than 
linn,  the  most  dangerous  spot  on  her  younger  companion,  and  inspired 
£sk.     "Would  you  like  to  come  with  fears  impossible  to  the  other, 
with  me  1 "  my  lady  said  with  white  The  sun  had  set  by  this  tiine,  but 
lips  to  Mrs  Pringle,  whose  steady  the  light  had  not  waned — ^it  had 
bosom,  accustomed  to  the  vagaries  of  only  changed  its  character,  as  the 
seven  boys,  took  less  alann,  but  who  light  of  a  long  summer  twilight  in 
waa  sufficiently  annoyed  and  anxi-  Scotland  changes,  magically,  into  a 
ous  to  accept  the  offer.    Mr  Pringle  something  which  is  not  day,  but  as 
got  over  the  dyke  in  the  traces  of  clear  as  day,  sweeter  and  paler — a 
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wajB  ever  to  get  home— how  he  was 
ever  to  get  her  home  I     The  boy 
was  chilled  and  depressed  and  worn 
out,  and  awful  anticipations  were  in 
his  mind.     What  would  happen  if 
they  had  to  stay  there  all  night 
through    the    midnight    darkness, 
among  the  stirrings  of  the  mysteri- 
ous woods  f  Yal  knew  what  strange 
sounds  the  woods  make  when  it  is 
dark,  and  you  are  alone  in  them — 
and  a  whole  night !    His  mind  was 
.too  much  confused  to  hear  the  soft 
steps  of  the  two  ladies  who  stood 
behind  the  other  big  beech,  looking, 
without  a  word,  at  this  pretty  scene 
— ^Lady  Eskside,  for  her  part,  too 
much  overpowered  by  the  sudden 
sense  of  relief  to  be  able  to  speak 
I  am  not  sure  that  a  momentary 
regret    oyer    her    chicken  pie  did 
not  make  itself  felt  in  Mrs  Piin- 
gle's  soul ;  but  she,  too,  paused  with 
a  little  emotion  to  look  at  the  un- 
conscious baby-pair,  leaning  against 
each  other  in  mutual  support ;  the 
little  woman  overwhelmed  with  re- 
morse and  fettigue,  the  little  man 
moody  and  penitent  over  the  dregs 
of  the  feast,  and  the  wild  career  of 
pleasure  past.     But  just  then  there 
came  a  crash  of  branches,  and  louder 
steps    resounding  down    the    bi&e 
among  the  ferns,  which  made  Val's 
face  light  up  with  hope  and  shame, 
and  woke  little  Violet  from  her  mo- 
mentary oblivion.      Lord  Eskside^s 
party  of  beaters,  and  Mr  Pringie, 
solitary  but  vigorous,  all  converged 
at  the  same  moment  upon  this  spot 
"Here,  my  lord,"  said  Willie  Mait* 
land's  hearty  voice,  with  laughter 
that  made  the  woods  ring — ''here 
are  your  babes  in  the  wood." 


visionary  light  in  which  spirits 
might  walk  abroad,  and  all  sweet 
visions  become  possible.  Hurrying 
through  this  tender,  pale  illumina- 
tion of  the  woodland  world  about 
them,  the  two  ladies  came  suddenly 
upon  a  scene  which  neither  of  them, 
I  think,  ever  forgot.  It  was  like 
a  tender  travesty,  half  touching 
half  comic,  of  some  maturer  tale. 
Between  two  great  trees  lay  a  little 
glade  of  the  softest  mossy  grass, 
with  all  kinds  of  brown  velvet 
touches  of  colour  breaking  its  soft 
green ;  vast  beech-boughs  stretching 
over  it  like  a  canopy,  and  a  gleam 
of  the  river  just  visible.  Over  the 
foreground  were  scattered  the  re- 
mains of  a  meal,  the  central  point 
of  which — ^the  dish  which  had  once 
been  a  pie — caught  Mrs  Pringle's 
rueful  gaze  at  once.  A  mass  of  half 
faded  primroses,  mixed  with  the 
pretty  though  scentless  blue  violet 
which  grows  along  with  them,  lay 
dropped  about  in  all  directions, 
having  apparently  been  crazily  prop- 
ped up  as  an  ornament  to  the  rustic 
dinner  table.  Against  the  further 
tree  were  the  little  runaways — Vio- 
let huddled  up  in  her  blue  cloak, 
with  nothing  of  her  visible  but  her 
IHile  head  slightly  thrown  back, 
leaning  half  on  the  tree,  half  on  her 
companion,  who,  supporting  himself 
against  the  trunk,  gave  her  a  loyal 
shoulder  to  rest  upon.  The  little 
girl  had  cried  herself  to  sleep — ^tears 
were  still  upon  her  long  eyelashes, 
and  the  little  pouting  rose-mouth 
was  drawn  down  at  the  comers. 
But  Valentine  was  not  sleeping.  He 
was  pondering  terrible  thoughts 
under  his  knitted  brows.     How  he 


OHAPTEB  XII. 


The  exploit  of  the  Babes  in  the 
Wood,  as  WilHe  Maitland  called  it, 
was  one  of  the  last  freaks  which 
Valentine  played  in  his  childhood 


by  Eskside.  Mr  Grinder,  who  was 
from  Oxford,  a  cultured  and  dainty 
young  Don,  was  recognised  to  be  no 
fit  tutor  for  a  child  who  preferred 
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the  woods  to  the  classics,  and  cotdd 
not  construe  a  bit  of  Greek  decently 
to  saye  his  life.      What    agonies 
Mr  Grinder  went  through  while  his 
term  of   office    lasted  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe.      He  was  a 
'young  man  of  fine  mind — one  of 
the  finest  minds  of  his  day,  and 
that  was  saying  a  great  deal.     He 
loyed    pictures  and  fine  furniture 
and  dainty  decorations  as  well  as 
Eichaid  Ross  did,  though  perhaps 
he  was  not  quite  so  learned ;  and 
when  he  first  saw  the  great  green 
cabinets  in  the  drawing-room,  could 
barely  say  the  common  civilities  to 
Lady  Eskside  before  he  went  on  his 
knees  to  adore  the  Vemis-Martin. 
It  may  be  supposed  how  little  this 
dainty  personage  had  in  common 
with  the  boy,  always  carrying  an 
atmosphere  of  fresh  air  about  him, 
his  pockets  bulged  out  with  un- 
known implements,  his  boots  often 
clogged  with  mud,  and  his  hands 
not  always  clean,  whom  it  seemed 
a  kind  of  desecration  to  introduce, 
all  rustic  andnoisy,into  the  shadowy 
world  of  the  Greek  drama.      Mr 
Grinder,  I  am  afraid,  had  looked 
with  lenient  eye  upon  his  pupil's 
absence  on  that  June  day.    He  had 
not  reported  the  truant,  but  recon- 
ciled himself  easily  to  the  want  of 
him ;  and  it  was  oidy  when  the  day 
was  almost  oyer  that  he  had  taken 
fright    at    the     boy's    prolonged 
absence.    Lady  Eskside  could  not 
forgive  him  the  panic  he  had  caused 
her,  and  as  soon  as  the  most  exqui- 
site politeness    and    delicate  pre- 
tences of  regret  made  it  possible, 
Mr   Grinder  and  his  knick-nacks 
were  got  rid  of;  and  a  hard-work- 
ing student  from  Edinburgh  Col- 
lege, toiling  mightily  to  make  his 
iraj  into  the  Scotch  Church,  and 
indifTerent  what  labours  he  went 
throngh     to     attain      this     end, 
reigned  in  his  stead.    He  was  per- 
haps not  so  pleasant  a  person  to  haye 
in  the  house,  my  lady  allowed,  but 


far  better  for  the  boy,  which  was 
the  first  object  The  new  man 
cared  nothing  about  the  sanctity 
of  the  Greek  drama,  and  perhaps 
did  not  know  yery  much,  if  the 
truth  were  told.  He  turned  Yalen- 
tine  on  to  Homer,  and  marched 
him  through  battle  and  tempest 
with  some  rough  sense  of  the  poet- 
ry, but  yery  little  delicacy  about 
the  grammar.  But  he  kept  his  eye 
upon  his  pupil,  and  got  a  certain 
amount  of  work  out  of  him,  and 
prevented  all  such  runaway  expedi- 
tions, relieying  the  old  people  from 
their  anxieties  for  the  moment; 
for  Yal  was  not  an  easy  boy  to  man- 
age. He  had  two  natures  in  him,  as 
Lady  Eskside  said, — ^the  one  wild, 
adyenturous,  uncontrollable  ;  the 
other  more  than  ordinarily  adapt- 
able to  social  influences.  But  when 
a  boy  gets  into  his  teens  he  ib 
not  so  easily  kept  up  to  the  pitch 
of  drawing-room  polish  as  is  a 
dainty  little  gentleman  of  eight 
in  y^yet  and  lace.  With  the  pe- 
riod of  black  jackets  the  histrionic 
power  begins  to  wane — ^temporarily 
at  least:  and  when  Yal  at  thirteen 
turned  his  back  upon  the  Dow- 
ager Duchess,' and  fretted  furiously 
against  being  taken  to  make  calls, 
hiB  terrified  grandmother  thought 
immediately,  not  of  his  age,  but  of 
the  mothers  blood,  which  made 
him  clownish ;  and  not  only  thought 
so  herself,  but  was  seized  with  a 
panic  lest  others  should  think  so. 
It  had  made  her  proud  to  see  how 
far  her  little  Yal  surpassed  in 
manners  the  Marquis  of  High- 
towers;  but  it  did  not  console 
her  to  think  that  Yalentine  now 
was  no  worse  than  his  exalted 
neighbour.  For,  alas !  the  mother 
of  Hightowers  had  as  many  quarter- 
ings  on  her  shield  as  his  august 
father,  and  the  boy  might  be  as 
great  a  lout  as  he  liked  without 
exciting  any  remark  or  suspicion ; 
whereas  poor  Yal  could  never  be 
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free  of  possible  criticism  on  the 
score  of  bis  mother's  blood. 

This  troubled  the  serenity  of  his 
childhood,  though  Yal  himiself  did 
not  know  the  reason  why.  His  re- 
collections of  the  earlier  period  of 
his  life  had  grown  very  vague  in 
those  yeara  Yal  had  been  well 
disposed  to  be  communicative  on 
the  subject  when  he  came  to  Esk- 
side  first  He  had  shown  on  many 
occasions  a  dangerous  amount  of 
interest  and  knowledge  as  to  the 
economy  of  the  travelling  vans 
which  sometimes  passed  through 
Lasswade  with  shows  of  various 
kinds,  or  basketmakers  or  tinkers ; 
and  once  had  followed  one  of  them 
for  miles  along  the  road,  and  had 
been  brought  back  again  much  dis- 
figured with  weeping,  whimpering 
that  his  mammy  must  be  there. 
But  children  are  very  quick  to  per- 
ceive when  their  recollections  are  not 
acceptable  to  the  people  about  them, 
and  still  more  easily  led  into  other 
channels  of  thought;  and  as  he 
had  nothing  near  him  to  recall 
that  chapter  of  his  life  to  his 
mind,  he  gradually  forgot  it. 
There  was  still  a  vague  Ught  of 
familiarity  and  interest  in  his 
eyes  ii^  by  any  chance,  he  came 
upon  an  encampment  of  gipsies,  or 
the  vans  of  a  show,  or  even  the  tra- 
velling tramps  upon  the  road.  The 
boy,  I  think,  came  to  be  ashamed 
of  this  feeling  of  interest,  and  to 
divine  that  his  early  life  was  no 
credit  to  him,  but  rather  something 
to  be  concealed,  about  the  same 
time  as  he  ceased  to  be  the  perfect 
little  actor  and  social  performer  he 
had  been  in  his  first  stage.  He 
began  to  be  conscious  of  himself, 
that  most  confusing  and  bewilder- 
ing of  experiences.  This  conscious- 
ness comes  later  or  earlier,  according 
to  the  constitution  of  the  individual; 
but  when  it  comes,  it  has  always  a 
confusing  influence  upon  the  young 


mind  and  life.  When  one's  self 
thrusts  into  sight,  and  insists  upon 
filling  up  the  foreground  of  the 
scene,  it  changes  all  natural  rules  of 
proportion  and  perspective.  The 
child  or  the  youth  has  to  review 
everything  around  him  over  again 
to  get  it  into  keeping  with  this  new 
phantom  suddenly  arisen,  which  does 
nothing  but  harass  his  mind,  and 
puts  him  out  in  all  his  calculations. 
Me  —  how  much  has  been  said 
about  it,  philosophies  based  upon  it, 
the  whole  heaven  and  earth  founded 
on  this  atom ;  but  there  is  nothing 
that  bewilders  the  young  soul  so 
much  as  to  see  it  surging  up  through 
the  £edr  sunny  matter-of-&ct  uni> 
verse,  and  through  the  world  of 
dreams,  disturbing  and  disarranging 
everything.  This  change  befell 
Valentine  early.  I  think  it  b^^ 
from  that  day  in  the  woods,  which 
was  full  of  so  many  experiences. 
Even  then  he  had  been  faintly 
conscious  of  himself — conscious  of 
"showing  off''  to  dazzle  Yioleton 
the  linn — conscious  of  deceiving 
her  as  to  their  safety  when  she  be- 
gan to  cry  with  fatigue  and  lone- 
liness—  and  he,  upon  whom  all 
the  responsibility  of  the  escapade 
lay,  had  to  think  how  she  was  to 
be  got  home.  In  the  chaotic  bit 
of  existence  which  followed,  when 
Oxford,  worsted,  left  the  field, 
and  Edinburgh,  dauntless,  came 
in,  Valentine  had  a  tough  fight 
with  this  Frankenstein  of  himself, 
this  creature  which  already  had 
lived  two  lives,  and  possessed  a 
vague  confusing  world  of  memo- 
ries half  worn  out,  yet  not  alto- 
gether extinct,  alongside  of  his 
actual  existence.  I  do  not  mean  to 
pretend  that  the  boy  was  a  prodigy 
of  reflectiveness,  and  brooded  over 
these  thoughts  night  and  day;  but 
yet  there  were  times  when  they 
would  come  into  his  mind,  taking 
all  his  baby  grace  away  from  him, 
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and  all  tlie  security  and  power  of 
unconsciousness.l  Lady  E^:side  did 
not  know  what  had  come  over  her 
boy.  She  discussed  it  eagerly  with 
her  old  lord,  who  tried  in  vain  to 
dismiss  the  subject  ''  He's  at  the 
uncouth  age,  that's  all/'  said  Lord 
Eskside.  ''  Oh,  I  hope  it  is  not 
his  mother's  blood ! "  said  the  old 
lady.  And  thus  the  delightful 
day  of  playing  truant  in  the 
woods  was  the  primary  cause  of 
a  wonderful  revolution  in  Yal's 
affairs.  The  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother made  up  their  minds  to 
deny  themselyes,  and  send  him  to 
school 

The  incident  of  the  Babes  in  the 
Wood  scarcely  made  less  impression 
on  the  side  of  the  other  culprit. 
Mrs  Pringle  took  herUttle  daughter 
home,  not  without  some  emotion — 
for  what  mother  can  resist  the  de- 
lighted look   of  absolute  security 
which  comes  to  the  face  even  of 
a  naughty  child,  when,  out  of  un- 
imaginable danger  and  tragic  de- 
eolation,  it  suddenly  beholds   the 
Deliverer    appear,    the   parent    in 
whom  Providence  and  Power  and 
Supreme  Capacity  are  conjoined  1 
Eut   she  was  half  amused  at  the 
same  time ;  and  indeed  the  whole 
household  at  the  Hewan  regarded 
Yi*8    escapade  with    more  amuse- 
ment than  alarm.    ''  Oh,  Miss  Vio- 
let, to  tak'  the  pie — ^that  was  a'  I 
had  for  your  papa's  and  mamma's 
dinner!"  said  old  Jean.     "They 
maun  be  content  with  ham  and 
eggs  noo,  for  Fve  naething  else  in 
the   hoose.      My  larder's    sweepit 
clean,"  she  added,  when  Yiolet  had 
been  carried  off  to  have  her  damp 
and    draggled    garments    changed. 
''Cheese  and  biscuits  and  every- 
thing there  was:   my  word,   but 
yon    laddie    maun    have    a    good 
stomach !    You  wouldna  think  to 
bring  the  pie-dish  backf" 

**  Lideed,  we  were  too  thankful," 


said  Mrs  Pringle,    "  to    find   the 
bairns — 


ti 


"  Oh,  the  bairns  !  bless  you,  there 
was  never  ony  fear  o*  the  bairns ; 
but  my  dish  was  new,  or  as  good 
as  new.  Fll  give  little  Johnny 
at  the  farm  a  penny  to  gang  and 
look  for't  There  was  three  fine  fat 
young  chickens,  no'  to  speak  of  eggs 
and  a'  the  seasoning.  Kthat  laddie's 
no'  ill  the  mom  he  maun  be  an  os- 
tridge,  or  whatever  ye  ca'  the  muckle 
bird  ye  get  the  feathers  from ;  and  a' 
the  morning's  milk  and  the  new 
bread  I  laid  in  for  your  suppers ! 
Just  an  ostridge  !  I  wish  the  lad- 
die nae  harm,  but  he  should  have 
a  sair  head  the  mom,  and  a  good 
licking,  if  he  gets  what  he  de- 
serves." 

''Alexander,''  said  Mrs  Pringle, 
an  hour  or  two  later,  when  she,  with 
a  warm  shawl  on,  took  a  seat  for  ten 
minutes  on  the  earthen  dyke  to  keep 
her  husband  company  while  he 
smoked  his  cigar.  The  night  was 
still  dear,  and  pale  with  the  linger- 
ing of  the  light,  though  it  was  past 
ten  o'clock;  and  the  western  sky 
shone  wiUi  such  silveiy  tints  of 
celestial  hue,  sublime  visions  of 
colour,  free  of  all  earthly  crudeness, 
as  are  never  visible  save  in  a  nor- 
thern summer.  "Alexander,  San- 
dy's wife,  if  he  lives  to  have  one, 
will  never  be  Lady  Eskside ;  but  I 
would  not  wonder  if  yoii  and  me 
had  more  interest  in  that  title  than 
any  daughter-in-law  could  give  us. 
We'll  see  what  time  may  bring 
forth." 

"  You  mean  you'll  have  it  your- 
self)  I  am  sure  I  hope  so,  one  day, 
my  dear,"  said  Mr  Pringle,  compla- 
cently :  "  not  meaning  any  harm  to 
Dick  Boss;  but  his  was  never  a  very 
strong  life." 

"  I  am  not  meaning  myself,"  said 
Mrs  Pringle,  provok^.  "  How  ob- 
tuse you  are,  you  men  !  Neither 
you  nor  Sandy  will  ever  have  the 
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lordship,  you  may  take  my  word 
for  that" 

*'  And  what  do  I  care  then  who 
is  my  lady?"  said  the  heavy  hus- 
band. •*  I  don't  really  see,  my 
dear,  why  you  should  be  so  very 
decided  against  your  husl)and  and 
son.  One  would  think  you  would 
be  more  likely  to  take  our  side." 

Mrs  Pringle  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders slightly,  and  drew  her  shawl 
closer  round  her.  What  was  the  use 
of  throwing  away  her  pearls — ^her 
higher  insight?  She  changed  the 
subject ;  and  by  and  by,  having  no 
consolation  of  a  cigar,  and  finding  the 
lovely  twilight  chilly,  though  it  was 
so  beautiful,  she  went  in,  and  went 
up-stairs  to  the  little  room  in  the 
roof  where  Violet  lay  warm  and 
cosy,  with  her  bright  eyes  stiU  open, 
and  turned  to  Uie  soft  clear  sky 
of  which  her  attic  window  was 
fulL  '^Oh,  mamma,  was  it  very, 
very  wicked  to  gol"  said  Violet. 
Her  mother  stooped  to  kiss  the 
little  tearful  face. 

"  We'll  say  no  more  about  it, 
Vi — ^but  you  must  never  play  tru- 
ant again." 

"  Never ! "  cried  Vi,  with  a  half 
sob  which  prolonged  the  word,  and 
made  it  echo  through  the  tiny 
chamber.  Alas,  there  was  more 
than  penitence  in  the  word ;  there 
was  regret,  there  was  the  ghost  of  a 
delight  made  doubly  precious  by 
trouble  and  terror.  Oh,  no,  never 
again  !  but  what  had  all  Violet's 
discreet  and  exemplary  life — a  life 
irreproachable  and  full  of  every  (nur- 
sery) virtue — ^to  show  which  could 
compare  with  the  transport,  and  ter- 
ror, and  misery,  and  sweetness,  of 
that  one  never-to-be-repeated  day  1 

Vi  had  a  great  deal  to  bear  after- 
wards, when  the  boys  heard  the 
ory,  and  held  over  her  the  recol- 
•5tion  of  the  "  day  she  played  tru- 

\"  with  all  that  deUghtin  torture 

ich  is    natural  to   their   kind. 


But  with  all  this  they  could  not 
take  from  her  the  memory  of  it, 
which  grew  dearer  in  proportion  as 
she  buried  it  in  her  own  small 
bosom.  The  running  of  the  water, 
the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  the 
solemn  drowse  of  noon  in  the  full 
sunshine,  the  soft  velvet  rush  of 
the  foaming  linn  over  the  little 
fingers  with  which  she  tried  to 
stop  its  torrent,  and  all  the  stirs 
and  movements  among  the  trees, 
peopled  the  child's  recollection  for 
many  a  day.  Seated  at  a  dull 
window  in  Moray  Place,  looking 
out  upon  the  stiff  garden  with  ita 
shrubs — ^public  property,  and  unlov- 
ly  as  public  property  generally  is — 
Violet  could  see  once  more  her  bold 
companion  leaping  from  one  boulder 
to  another,  with  the  furious  Esk  un- 
derneath, and  feel  again  a  delicious 
thriU  of  visionary  terror.  She  had 
learned  more  about  *'  the  country," 
about  woods  and  wilds^  and  birda 
and  squirrels,  and  about  the  sensa- 
tions of  explorers  in  a  new  discov- 
ered land,  than  anything  else  could 
have  taught  her.  ''  I  too  in  Arcadia," 
she  could  have  said :  her  one  day  of 
playing  truant  was  the  possession 
out  of  which  she  drew  most  eigoy- 
ment;  and  I  leave  the  gentle  reader 
to  imagine,  as  Violet  grew  older, 
whether  she  could  dismiss  the  part- 
ner of  this  celestial  piece  of  widced- 
ness  into  the  mere  common  region 
of  indifference,  and  leave  him  there 
undistinguished  by  any  preference. 
She  was  always  Val's  defender  after- 
wards, when  any  discussion  of  his 
merits  arose  among  the  boys ;  and 
what  was  more  remarkable  still,  Mrs 
Pringle  became  Val's  warm  partisan 
and  supporter,  dismissing  almost 
with  indignation  any  suggestion 
which  might  be  made  to  his  dis- 
favour. She  was  impatient  of  what 
she  called  her  husband's  ^'whimsey " 
about  his  heirship.  ''  It  is  just  a 
piece  of  folly,"  she  would  say  with 
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some  heat.  "  Are  the  Esksides  fools 
to  take  up  a  false  heirl  or  what 
motive  could  they  have?  Your 
father  is  a  very  clever  man,  and  has 
a  great  deal  of  sense  in  a  general 
•way.  But,  boys,  don't  you  build 
any  hopes  upon  this,  for  it's  just  non- 
sense. You  may  be  sure  they  are 
not  the  kind  of  folk  to  commit  them- 
selves, or  expose  the  property  to 
certain  waste  and  destruction,  with 

an  impostor  for  an  heir "    That 

he  should  have  so  important  a  de- 
serter from  his  standard  filled  Mr 
Pringle  with  surprise.  He  was 
justified  in  thinking  that  it  would 
have  been  natural  that,  right  or 
wrong,  she  should  have  placed  her- 
self on  her  own  bo/s  side.  But  Mrs 
Pringle  was  a  woman  who  was  given 
to  an  opinion  of  her  own,  and  was 
not  to  be  persuaded  out  of  it  when 
once  formed  upon  sufficient  cause. 

And  thus  the  soft-paced  time  went 
on,  gently,  dallying  with  the  chil- 
ren,  spinning  out  long  tranquil  days 
for  them,  and  years  that  seemed  as 


if  they  would  never  be  over,  as  he 
does  not  do  with  their  elders.  They 
grew  up  Blowly  like  the  grass,  which 
never  shows  itself  in  the  act  of 
growing,  but  is,  while  yet  we  are 
unaware  of  it.  The  happiest  of  all 
life's  various  periods — ^not  only  to 
the  younglings,  who  are  unconscious 
of  it,  but  also  to  the  fathers  and 
mothers,  who  sometimes  have  an 
inkling  of  the  truth — it  looks  long 
while  it  is  in  progress,  thank  heaven 
— ^though  after,  I  suppose,  when  it  is 
over,  and  the  birds  are  out  of  the 
nest,  it  is  like  eveiything  else  in 
life,  as  short  to  look  back  upon  as  a 
tale  that  is  told.  But  in  the  mean 
time  there  is  little  more  to  be  said 
than  that  the  children  giew.  And 
by  and  by  Rosscraig  House  fell  into 
sudden  shadow,  as  if  the  sun  had 
gone  behind  a  doud,  and  the  voices 
in  it  died  down  into  subdued  sounds 
of  old  people's  voices,  as  had  been 
before  the  child  came  to  it,  turning 
everything  topsy-turvy.  Val  had 
been  sent  to  school. 
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INTERNATIONAL     VANITIES. 


NO.   IV. — DECORATIONS. 


The  gold  chain  that  Pharaoh  put 
on  to  Joseph  is  the  earliest  *'  deco- 
ration "  of  which  history  distinctly 
speaks  ;  yet,  judging  from  what  we 
now  know  of  human  nature,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  marks  of 
personal  distinction  were  invented 
long  before  the  time  of  Potiphar. 
It  is,  however,  scarcely  worth  our 
while  to  speculate  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  exterior  tokens  of  rank  or 
merit  which  may  possibly  have 
been  employed  by  the  sovereigns  or 
the  patriarchs  who  preceded  Jacob ; 
for,  even  if  we  content  ourselves 
with  adppting  the  chain  in  question 
as  the  starting-point  of  our  present 
subject,  it  still  presents  a  reasonable 
antiquity,  and  opens  a  capacious 
field  for  curious  inquiry.  But  here 
we  need  not  seek  either  to  trace  out 
the  beginnings  of  the  institution 
before  the  Deluge,  or  to  follow  up 
its  growth  amongst  the  ancients; 
we  do  not  want  to  talk  of  crowns  or 
diadems  of  linen,  laurel,  oak,  or 
myrtle,  or  of  the  rings  of  Eoman 
knights ;  we  can  even  omit  orien- 
tal turbans  and  pelisses,  Chinese 
buttons,  swords  of  honour,  and  the 
scalps  and  bear's  claw  collars  with 
which  an  Indian  brave  adorns  him- 
self. We  can  leave  all  these  shapes 
of  vanity  alone,  because  they  are 
outside  pur  immediate  study ;  they 
have  doubtless  been  as  tempting  to 
their  wearers  as  "stars and  garters  " 
now  are  to  our  fellow  Europeans ; 
but  they  have  all  been  purely  local ; 
they  have  formed  no  part  of  the  in- 
ternational development  of  pride; 
and,  consequently,  they  cannot  be 
included  in  the  enumeration  of  its 
main  elements  which  we  are  making 
here. 

The  present  meaning  of  the  word 
decoration  is  limited,  as  everybody 


knows,  to  ribbons,  stars,  and  crosses; 
but,  though  its  sense  has  become  so 
restricted,  though  all  the  varions 
adornments  which  men  have  worn 
successively,  as  indications  of  per- 
sonal value  or  of  a  monarch's 
favour,  are  now  replaced  by  l^iis 
one  badge,  the  use  and  influence  of 
such  signs  have  not  diminished ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  have  now  ac- 
quired a  universal  character  of 
which  we  have  never  seen  the 
like  before,  and  which  gives  to 
them  an  importance  of  which  vre 
find  no  trace  in  former  usages  of 
the  same  character.  The  reason  is 
that,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a 
favoured  few,  decorations  are  now 
accessible  to  everybody,  and  that 
the  competition  for  them  has  in- 
creased in  proportion  with  the  fa- 
cility of  obtaining  thenL  It  should 
also  be  remarked,  that  as  the  idea 
of  recompensing  merit  by  this  means 
has  grown  and  spread,  so  the  quan- 
tity of  merit  to  be  recompensed  has 
simultaneously  increased ;  there  is 
vastly  more  of  it  upon  earth  in  our 
time  than  in  former  ages,  not  pe^ 
haps  in  the  strict  old  meaning  which 
once  limited  the  word  to  military 
and  moral  virtues  only,  but  in  the 
new  elastic  sense  which  the  rush  of 
science,  literature,  and  industry  has 
recently  created,  especially  during 
the  present  century.  The  constant- 
ly growing  number  of  claimants  for 
reward  has  necessitated  a  corre- 
sponding multiplication  of  available 
rewards.  Of  course,  all  this  is  not 
superb  in  principle ;  but  it  is  fact 
In  theory  it  would  be  very  grand 
to  see  people  practise  excellence  for 
nothing,  to  reach  a  period  of  the 
world's  life  when  the  now  decep- 
tive phrase,  "  virtue  is  its  own  re- 
ward," would  stand  out  as  a  glori- 
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ons  traih ;  to  liye  in  a  society  in 
vhich  the  offer  of  lemoneiation  for 
good  conduct  would  be  regarded  as 
aninsult.    But  things  inonrtime 
go  just  the  other  way ;  a  good  many 
of  US  do  our  duty  simply  because  it 
pays  well  to  be  yirtuoos :  so  long 
therefore  as  the  desire  to  earn  prizes 
stands  foremost  amongst  our  springs 
of  action,  it  would  be  altogether 
nonsense  to   suppress  the    prizes. 
And  this  aignment  applies  in  eyery 
land;  for,  though  the  main  develop- 
ment of  the  prizes  known  as  decor- 
ations has  tiius  'far  occurred  upon 
the  Continent,  the  use  of  them  is 
spreading  rapidly  into  other  longi- 
tudes, and  made  its  first  step  in 
England  when  the  Bath  was  opened 
to  ciyOians.     We  English  woidd  do 
well  not  to  scoff  at  it  too  violently, 
for  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  fol- 
low some  day  the  example  of  our 
neighbours  in  the  matter.    Twenty 
years  ago  a  beard  was  a  loathsome 
object  to  an  Englishman  ;  he  shrank 
from  it  with  contemptuous  disgust; 
it  was  only  fit  for  ^'  filthy  foreign- 
ers : "  then  happened  a  certain  war ; 
our  soldiers  found  it  difficult  to 
shave,  and  came  home  with  hair ; 
the    nation    copied    them;    and, 
though  the  treaty  which  wound 
up    the   war  has  disappeared,  as 
treaties  sometimes  do,  the  beards 
that  the  war  provoked  have  grown 
into  solid  British  customs.      We 
may    expect   that  in    some    such 
£etshion  decorations  will  jump  one 
day  into  use  amongst  us,  not  per- 
haps to-morrow  or  just  yet,  but 
hereafter;  so  let  us  moderate  our 
scorn  of  those  who,  in  other  coun- 
tries,   are  setting  us  an    example 
which,  whatever    we    may  think 
about  it  now,   we    are   doubtless 
destined  to  ultimately  follow. 

Bat  this  very  universality  of  orders 
supplies  one  more  example  of  the  un- 
varying certainty  with  which  every- 
thing tends  to  vanity ;  their  history 
shows  us  that  even  such  origins  as 
haidfighting,  devotion  to  the  Church, 


and  sick-nursing,  conduce,  like  all 
else,  to  this  one  inevitable  result. 
Orders  began  with  charity,  piety, 
and  battle:  they  terminate  in  a 
button-hole !  The  contrast  between 
effect  and  cause  does  seem  very 
violent,  but  it  disappears  directly  we 
remember  that,  as  *'  all  roads  lead 
to  Bome,"  so  do  all  roads  lead  to 
vanity.  The  monkish,  chivalric, 
half -legendary  knights  of  eight 
hundred  years  ago  are  for  the 
most  part  represented  now  by 
highly  respectable  gentlemen  in 
black  coats  or  uniforms,  who 
wear  special  jewellery  at  Continental 
evening  parties.  The  knights  would 
be  surprised  if  they  could  contem- 
plate their  successors;  they  might 
even  be  grievously  offended  at  the 
sight :  but  the  successors  would  not 
hesitate  for  that,  and  would  continue 
to  regard  themselves  as  serious  real 
chevaliers,  without  caring  for  the 
opinion  of  their  ancestors  thereon. 
Yet  those  ancestors  are  worth  con- 
sulting, for  they  were  the  inventors 
of  the  whole  thing,  and  had  fancies  of 
their  own  as  to  what  a  knight  should 
be, — ^fancies  which  certainly  did  not 
correspond  with  present  notions  on 
the  subject,  and  which,  indeed,  we 
should  find  it  a  little  awkward  to 
realise  in  these  days.  For  this  rea- 
son we  may  as  well  begin  the  story 
at  the  beginning;  otherwise  we 
should  be  unable  to  clearly  see 
how  the  institution  has  gradually 
changed,  and  how  such  commence- 
ments should  have  been  followed  by 
such  an  end.  The  tale  will  show 
us  that  orders  have  presented  three 
separate  aspects :  first  came  the  mo- 
nastic military  brotherhoods;  then 
the  great  aristocratic  knighthoods, 
limited  to  a  favoured  few;  and, 
finally,  the  present  purely  remunera- 
tive and  decorative  system,  open  to 
all  the  world.  The  two  latter  stages 
merge  into  each  other,  and  are  not 
separated  by  any  certain  line ;  but 
the  former  stands  alone  in  history, 
and  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken  for 
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or  confounded  vnih.  anything  else 
whatever. 

There  are  grave  old  chroniclers 
who  proclaim  that  the  Order  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  was  the  first  estah- 
lished,  and  that  it  was  devised  in  the 
year  69  by  St  James  the  Apostle, 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Others,  after 
discussing  this  statement  critically, 
after  calling  our  attention  to  the 
absence  of  all  allusion  to  it  in  the 
Acts,  assert  triumphantly  that  St 
James  did  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  that  the  real  authentic  origin- 
ator of  chivalry  was  John,  King 
of  Ethiopia,  who  started  an  Order 
of  St  Anthony  in  370.  This 
second  group  of  authors  is  so 
certain  of  its  facts  that  it  goes 
on  to  tell  us  how  John's  knights 
were  dressed.  We  learn  that  they 
wore  black,  with  a  blue  cross  edged 
with  gold,  and  that  their  black 
banner  bore  a  lion  holding  a  cruci- 
fix in  his  paws.  A  third  school 
urges  that  this  Ethiopian  story  is  all 
imagination,  that  Clovis  was  the 
true  inventor,  that  he  created  the 
order  of  the  Sainte  Ampoule  to 
commemorate  his  baptism  in  496, 
and  that  his  example  was  at  once 
followed  by  lisoye  de  Montmorengi, 
who  was  christened  with  him,  and 
who,  to  testify  his  watchfulness  and 
his  fidelity  to  heaven  and  to  Clovis, 
set  up  the  knightly  confraternity  of 
the  Dog  and  Cock,  and  took  for  his 
house  the  famous  motto,  **  Dieu  aide 
au  premier  baron  chr^tien."  Then 
come  the  legends  of  the  Kound  Table, 
and  of  the  orders  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Charles  Martel,  by 
Charlemagne,  by  Garcias  of  K'av- 
arre,  and  half  a  dozen  others.  Un- 
fortunately stem  history  rejects  all 
these  pleasant  fables,  and  declares 
that,  according  to  probabilities, 
orders  were  unknown  until  the 
eleventh  century.  From  that  date, 
however,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
them,  for  then  began  the  strange 
romance  of  the  Hospitallers  of  St 


John,  the  half-intoxicating,  half-sad- 
dening tale  of  the  triumphs  and  the 
defeats,  the  wealth  and  misery,  the 
pride  and  sorrow  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  White  Cross,  ending,  after  eight 
hundred  years  of  fierce  fight  and 
wild  adventure,  in  a  *'  decoration  " 
of  black  moire !  We  all  have  read 
the  story,  but  as  some  of  us  may 
have  forgotten  it,  and  as  it  is  the 
starting-point  of  the  entire  subject, 
there  may  be  utility  in  recalling  its 
main  details. 

When  Monstaser  Billah  was  caliph 
of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  certain  chm- 
table  merchants  of  Amalfi  obtained 
from  him  permission  to  establish  a 
refuge  in  Jerusalem  for  the  use  of 
Latin  pilgrims.  So  these  worthy 
Christians  built  twohospitals  at  their 
own  cost  in  1048,  placed  them  under 
the  invocation  of  St  John  the  Al- 
moner, and  handed  them  over  to 
Benedictine  Monks,  who  undertook 
to  tend  the  sick  and  to  feed  the 
poor.  If  we  may  judge  by  the  re- 
sults, they  must  have  done  much 
good,  for  thankful  visitors  gave  gifts 
and  aid  to  the  young  establishment, 
and  it  had  become  prosperous  and 
solid  when  in  1099  the  crusaders 
took  the  Holy  City.  Then  down 
rained  generous  endowments  for 
the  faithful  hospital  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon  gave  to  it  the  domain  of 
Montboise  in  Brabant^  and  his 
followers  imitated  him  so  ene^ 
getically,  that,  in  a  few  yeais,  it 
became  possessed  of  manors'  rights, 
and  privileges  in  nearly  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  People  were, 
in  those  days,  particularly  grateful; 
they  did  what  we  don't  do  now, 
for  the  rich  offered  not  only  lands 
and  money,  but  personsd  service  too ; 
and  many  a  hard-hitting  Crusader 
became  a  nurse  inside  the  walls  of 
the  hospital  of  St  John.  Then 
Gerard,  the  Eector,  bethought  him- 
self that,  having  much  money  and 
many  men,  he  ought  to  constitute 
his    community    into    a    regular 
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religious  order,  bound  by  the  three  battle  of  Antioch,  in  order  to  '^  flesh 
vows.     At  the  head  of  his  new  their  newly  consecrated  swords,  and 
monks     he    received     from     the  to  win  the  first  laurel  of  that  chaplet 
Patriarch    of   Jerusalem    a    black  which  centuries  of  heroic  warfare 
gown,  with  an  eight-pointed  white  has  since  twined  for  their  brows." 
linen  cross  on  the  left  breast ;  and  It  does  not  seem  easy  to  fill  two 
in   1113  the  Pope  approved  the  volumes  with  this  sort  of  English, 
oiganisation  of  the  fraternity  by  a  but  Mtgor  Porter  has  done  it  with 
special  BulL     Gerard  died  in  1118,  such  complete  success,  that  one  joy- 
and  was  succeeded  by  Eaimond  du  fully  reverts  to  the  heavy  French  of 
Puy,   a  gentleman    of   Dauphin^,  theAbb^deYertot,who,at  all  events, 
who,  badly  wounded  at  the  taking  tells  the  great  story  without  convert- 
of   Jerusalem,    had  been  so  well  ing  it  into  a  caricature. '  We  learn 
cared  for  in  the  Hospital    of  St  from  him  that,  after  brave  old  Eai- 
John,  that  he  had  stopped  there  mond  died,  the  fighting  got  thicker 
out  of  gratitude.     On  the  whole,  every  year,  until  the  capitulation  of 
however,  he  appears  to  have  pre-  JeruiBalem  in  1187,  and  that,  mean- 
ferred  soldiering  to  doctoring,  and  while,  all  sorts  of  strange  things 
to  have  had  no  difficulty  in  per-  happened  to  the  order.     One  of  the 
suading  his  feUow  monks  that  they  legends    is,    that   Saladin    having 
had  better  take  up  the  sword  again ;  penetrated  into  the  Holy  City,  in 
BO  a  fourth    vow  was    added    to  the  disguise  of  a  Syrian  peasant,  in 
poverty,  chastity,    and  obedience,  order  to  examine  the  inside  of  the 
and  ''  defence  by  arms  of  the  Holy  defences  which  his  army  was  attack- 
Faith  "  became  an  additional  duty  ing  from  without,  coolly  went  to 
of  the  Hospitallers.     Warriors  of  lodge  at  the  Hospital  of  St  John, 
this  sort  of  stuff,  *'  faith  inside  and  There,  in  order  to  test  the  knightly 
iron  outside,"  as  St  Bernard  put  it,  charity  of  which  he  had  heard  so 
were  likely  to  be  useful ;  so  King  much,  he  pretended  to  be  very  ill, 
Baldwin     eagerly    accepted     their  and  to  be  unable  to  eat  at  all. 
proffered  swords,  the    Pope   gave  Finally,  however,  yielding  to  the 
them  a  constitution,  and  such  was  solicitations    of   his    nurses,    who 
the  origin  of ''  Orders."         ,  urged  him  to  mention  any  sort  of 
At  least  a  hundred  treatises  on  food  that  could  excite  his  weakened 
the  Hospitallers  have  been  published  appetite,  he  murmured,  with  an  ex- 
in  various  languages,  but,  notwith-  hausted  voice,  "  Yes,  there  is  one 
standing  the  attraction  of  the  sub-  thing  that  would  please  my  fevered 
ject,  all  of  them  are    desperately  tongue;  give  me  a  fried  steak  off 
heavy  reading ;  the  only  one  which  the  Grand-Master^s  charger."    The 
is  at  all  diverting  is  an  English  animal  was  immediately  ordered  to 
compilation  by  Major  Porter,  who  be  slaughtered,  but  Saladin,  who 
has  carried  tremendous  writing  to  a  had  satisfied  his  curiosity,  and  who 
pitch  which  makes  the  reader  forget  was  not  the  man  to  cut  up  a  good 
the  story  in  bewilderment  at  the  horse  for  nothing,  then  said  that  he 
style.     He  begins  by  saying  of  the  had  changed  his  mind,  and  that  he 
Older    that    ''its    career,    like    a  would contenthimselfwitha chicken, 
meteor^s  flash,  dazzles  the  page  of       From    Jerusalem    the    Knights 
history ;"  and  then  he  tells  us  that  withdrew  to  Maigat,  abandoning  the 
the  new  Knights  took  a  share  in  the  hospital  for  ever,*  and  in  1191  rc- 

*  The  site  of  the  buildlDg  put  up  by  the  good  Samaritans  of  Amalfi  was  transferred 
a  few  years  ago  to  France,  as  a  testimony  of  the  Saltan's  gratitude  for  her  interven- 
tion in  the  war  of  1854. 
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moved  again  to  St  Jean  d'Acie.     It  plier  pour  porter  an  loin  Tannonce 

was  from  about  this  time  that  dated  d'un  tel    massacre."     This   could 

the  beginning  of  their  quarrels  with  scarcely  be  called  warring  ^'  for  the 

the  Templars  (who  had  been  estab-  defence  of  the  Holy  Faith ;"  bat^  in 

lished  in  1118)  :  the  red  cross  war-  those  times,  gentlemen  liked  fight- 

riors,  though  tiiey  were  rich  them-  ing  so  very  much  that  they  took  it 

selves^  grew  jealous  of  the  19,000  wherever  they  could  find  it,  and  wcie 

manors  which  the  Order  of  St  John  not  at  all  particular  about  its  object 

then  possessed  in  Europe ;  the  two  In  1287  began  the  last  campaign 

communities  soon   got  to    blows;  which  was  to  be  fought  in  Palestine; 

and  it  was  not  till  the  Pope  had  the  Saracens  captured  successively 

been  appealed  to,  and  had  declared  all  the  fortresses  still  remaining  in 

both    wr(mg,    that    they    left    off  Christian  hands,  and  laid  siege  to 

killing  one  another.     But,  as  soon  Acre,  the  last  foothold  of  the  mili- 

as  this  first  difficulty  was  smothered  tary  Orders.    Acre  seems  to  have 

another  one  broke   out  with  the  become  a  veiy  wicked  place  at  that 

Teutonic  Order  (which  dated  from  day ;  its  inhabitants  carried  luxury 

1190);  fighting  with  various  pagans  to  such  an  outrageous  height  that^ 

went  on,  however,  all  the  time,  till,  amongst  other  things,  they  positively 

in  1242,  the  Korasmins  came  down  had  glass  windows  in  their  houses; 

from  the  Caspian  steppes,  routed  the  the  ladies  of  the  town  had  become 

Christian  armies  at  the  battle  of  celebrated  along  the  Mediterranean 

Gaza,  and  left  only  sixteen  Hospit-  shores ;  and,  generally,  its  reputa- 

allers  alive  to  seek  shelter  within  tion  had  grown  so  detestable,  that 

the  walls  of  Acre.     M^jor  Porter  the  time  for  punishment  had  evi- 

describes  in  the  following  remark-  dently  arrived.     The  defence  was 

able  words  the  condition  of   the  long    and    gallant;    the    beareis 

Holy  Land    at    this    disagreeable  of  different    coloured  crosses  had 

moment :   '^  Spread  like  so  many  enough  hard   blows    to  give  and 

locusts  over  the  province,  the  Kor-  take  to  satisfy  even  their  large  ap- 

asmins  destroyed  far  and  wide  every-  petites;  but,  at  last,  on  18th  May 

thing  which  fell  within  their  grasp,  1291,  after  60,000  people  had  be^ 

and,   wherever  they  turned   their  slaughtered,  the  infidels  got  in,  and 

steps,  a  heartrending  wail  of  distress  Jean  de  Yilliers,  21st  Grand  Master, 

and  misery  arose  upon  their  fell  was  forced  to  embark  for  Cyprus 

track,  which,  like  that  of  the  De-  with  the  few  Hospitallers  who  re> 

stroying  Angel,  showed  the  dark  mained  unkilled.      So  ended  the 

traces    of   their   blasting    power."  first  part  of  the  strange  history  of 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  until  the  Order  of  St  John, 

the  seventh  crusade  was  over,  when  Henry    of   Lusignan,    King   of 

a  lull  took  place  in  the  Imttling  Cyprus,  received  the  remnants  of 

with  "  the  accursed  Moslem,"  and  the  Order  with  much  affection  :  he 

Hospitallers  and  Templars  profited  gave  them  the  town  of  Limisso  for 

by  it  to  fight  out    their  private  a  residence ;  and  there  they  called 

quarrel  between  themselves.    After  for  men    and    money  from    their 

a    good    deal    of  private,  combat  commanderies    on  the    Continent 

and    what    we    should    now    call  Ships  were  built,  and  the  Knights 

'' outpost   engagements,"    the    two  began  to  try  their  hand  at  naval 

Orders  had  a   pitched   battle    in  wc^are  against  their  old  enemies ; 

1259;    White    had    the    best    of  they  took  many  prizes  and  much 

it,  and  Bed  was  so  nearly  blotted  pillage ;  but,  under  the  influence  of 

out  that ''  k  peine  resta-t-il  un  Tem-  the  relatively  easy  life  they  had 
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begun  to  lead,  their  discipline  be- 
came relaxed,  their  morals  grew  very 
loose,   and  most    improper  stories 
began  to  drcnlate  about  their  doings. 
Chapters  were  held  to  check  their 
practices;  no  Knight  was  permit- 
ted to  have  more  than  three  hoises, 
or  to  wear  gold  or  silver  ornaments, 
and  strong  penalties  were  enacted 
against  debt ;  but  these  very  edicts 
proye  that  the  brave  warriors  had 
got  a  long  way  from  their  starting- 
point  of  **  poverty,  chastity, .  and 
obedience/'     Still,  they  faithfully 
carried  out  their  fourth  vow  of  war- 
zing  against  the  in£del;  for  they 
lapidly  acquired  an  almost  complete 
mastery  of  the  sea,  drove  the  l^yp- 
tian  gcdleys  into  port,  and  rendered 
navigation  safe  in  the  waters  of  the 
Levant,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Venetians  and  other  traders.     In 
1303  they  even  tried  a  descent  upon 
Palestine,  but  were  driven  back, 
and    then    turned    their  eyes    on 
Bhodes,  which,  though  a  fief  of  the 
Greek  Empire,  possessed    a    local 
government  which  was  in  alliance 
with    the   Saracens.      This    latter 
motive  was  of  course  sufficient  to 
justify  the  conquest  of  an  island 
which  was  so  well  placed  for  opera- 
tions against  the  East,  and  whose 
possession  would  give  the  Hospi- 
tallers an  independent  home.     So 
they  tried  it,  and  after  a  good  deal 
of  uncertain  fighting,  captured  the 
town    of    Ehodes   on  13th  April 
1309,  the  legend  beiog  that  several 
of  them  got  inside  the  walls  dis- 
guised as  sheep,  and  then,  throwing 
off  their  wool,  opened  the  gates  to 
their  friends  outside. 

At  the  moment  when  the  Hos- 
pitallers were  thus  getting  up  in 
the  world  again,  their  rivals  of  the 
Temple  were  violently  suppressed 
by  torture  and  burning  alive,  and 
their  possessions  were  divided  be- 
tween the  sovereigns  of  Europe  and 
the  Order  of  St  John.  The  extra 
income  thus  obtained  went  to  pay 


for  the  rebuilding  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Ehodes;  but  before  the 
knights  were  ready,  the  Turks  were 
down  upon  them,  and  tried  to  drive 
them  out  of  their  new  home.  The 
effort  failed ;  and  then  came  a  period 
of  tranquillity,  during  which  the 
maritime  power  of  the  Order  in- 
creased horn  year  to  year,  and  with 
it  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
Ehodes.  Tempted  by  the  new 
glory,  and,  perhaps,  by  Uie  enor- 
mous wealth  which  the  Order  had 
now  obtained,  the  noblest  houses 
in  Europe  sent  their  sons  to  join 
its  ranks ;  and,  under  the  title  of 
Ejnights  of  Ehodes,  which  it 
adopted  about  1312,  it  became 
more  powerful  than  ever.  Then 
came  the  brilliant  Grand-Master- 
ship of  Hdlion  de  Yilleneuve,  who 
divided  the  Order  into  the  seven 
'^ languages"  of  France,  Provence, 
and  Auvergne,  Italy,  Aragon,  Oer- 
many,  and  England;  who  carried 
on  hard  fighting,  built  new  hos- 
pitals, launched  new  galleys,  and 
by  his  admirable  management  in- 
creased the  revenues  of  the  Corpora- 
tion to  a  relatively  enormous  sum.  It 
was  in  Yilleneuve's  time  that  Dieu- 
donn^  de  Gozon  is  said  to  have 
killed  the  famous  dragon  of  Ehodes, 
after  preparing  himself  for  the  com- 
bat, according  to  the  well-known 
legend,  by  teaching  his  dogs  and 
horse  to  attack  a  wooden  dragon 
made  on  the  model  of  the  real 
one.  In  this  way  Oozon  earned  the 
title  of  ^'extinctor  draconis,''  and, 
having  been  elected  Grand  Master 
after  Yilleneuve,  did  a  tremendous 
deal  of  fighting  against  the  Turks. 
So  things  went  on  till  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
Mahomet  II.  frightened  Europe  by 
the  threat  of  ''  Constantinople  first, 
then  Ehodes."  He  realised  the 
former  half  of  this  menace  in 
1453,  and,  after  a  succession  of 
wars  and  truces  with  the  Order, 
during '  which   it   once   more   got 
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fnghtfally  into  debt  by  the  vast 
cost  of  its  warlike  preparations,  he 
attempted  to  carry  out  the  second 
part  in  1480.  But  Pierre  d'Au- 
busson,  thirty-eighth  Grand  Master, 
was  ready  for  him,  and  after  89 
days  of  siege,  the  Turkish  army 
was  hopelessly  defeated.  This, 
however,  was  the  last  success  of 
the  Knights  of  Bhodes;  in  1522 
Solyman  came  against  them  with 
an  immense  force,  and  though  that 
grand  soldier  Yilliers  de  Tlsle 
Adam  fought  magnificently  for  six 
months,  he  had  to  capitulate  at  last, 
and  to  move  the  Order  once  more 
westward. 

After  hovering  about  the  coast 
of  Sicily  for  eight  years,  the  home- 
less Knights  obtained  a  grant  of 
Malta  from  Charles  V.,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  re-establish  there  the  in- 
dependent sovereignty  which  the 
Order  had  acquired  at  Khodes  two 
centuries  before.  Fortresses  and 
ships  were  built,  and  vigorous  fight- 
ing was  carried  on  against  the  cor- 
sairs of  the  Barbary  shore.  But 
these  successes  put  Solyman  out  of 
temper :  he  had  imagined  that  the 
Order  was  destroyed  when  he 
turned  it  out  of  Ehodes,  and  he 
had  the  disappointment  to  discover, 
after  forty  years,  that  it  was  as 
powerful  as  ever.  He  hesitated, 
however,  to  besiege  Malta ;  and  he 
might  perhaps  have  left  the  Knights 
alone,  if  they  had  not  presumed  to 
capture  a  rich  galley  laden  with  pre- 
cious merchandise  for  the  ladies  of 
the  harem.  "  A  cette  annonce,"  says 
M.  de  yUleneuve- Bargemen,  in  lus 
'  Monuments  of  the  Grand-Masters,' 
^^  tout  s'emeut  dans  Constantinople; 
les  agas,  les  imans,  le  mufti  meme, 
crient  vengeance;  les  odalisques 
embrassent  les  genoux  de  Soliman, 
•et  la  guerre  est  r^solue."  A  fleet  of 
193  ships,  carrying  46,000  men, 
was  sent  against  the  Order;  the 
corsairs  of  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  led  by 
Bragut,  joined  the  Turks ;  and  the 


siege  b^an  in  earnest.  The  f  orious- 
ness  of  the  fighting  attained  an  un- 
imaginable height,  but  the  cruel- 
ties of  both  sides  were  more  furious 
still.  Amongst  other  remarkable 
inventions,  La  Yalette  cut  off  the 
heads  of  his  Turkish  prisonecsy  and 
fired  them,  as  cannon  balls,  into 
the  tent  of  the  Moslem  general. 
A  corps  of  swimmers  was  formed  by 
Admiral  de  Monte;  its  memben, 
carrying  a  dagger  in  their  teeth, 
floated  about  the  harbour  watching 
for  Turks  to  kilL  The  resistance 
was  so  incredible  that,  after  three 
months  of  vain  attacks  and  prodigi- 
ous slaughter,  Moustapha,  the  Otto- 
man general  (who  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  excitable  person),  flung 
himself  three  times  off  his  horse 
with  rage.  At  last,  when  there 
were  left  in  Malta  600  combatants 
out  of  the  9000  who  had  formed 
the  garrison  at  the  conunence- 
ment,  when  all  hope  was  lost,  a 
Spanish  fleet  suddenly  arrived,  and 
the  Turks  raised  the  si^,  after 
losing  30,000  men.  La  Yalette 
was  saved,  but,  as  he  expected  to 
be  attacked  again,  he  immediately 
planned  and  commenced  to  build 
new  fortifications,  and  a  new  town 
which  still  bears  his  name.  And 
then  he  died  in  all  the  glory  of  his 
fame,  leaving  behind  hmi  the  lepa- 
tation  of  "  the  first  warrior,  and  the 
most  pious  knight  of  the  sixteenth 
century." 

With  La  Yalette  ended  the  sac- 
cesses  of  the  order ;  after  him  the 
decadence  began,  not  regularly  and 
steadily,  but  by  starts,  with  mo- 
mentary reactions  toward  the  old 
vigour.  England  had  been  lost  to 
the  Hospitallers  since  the  Beforma- 
tion;  their  British  commanderies 
had  been  seized,  their  properties 
confiscated:  but  they^were  still  rich 
enough  elsewhere  to  be  able  to  get 
on ;  and  if  internal  disputes  had  not 
arisen  between  the  knights  of  dif- 
ferent '^languages,"  the  Order  might 
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have  continned  prosperously  for 
some  time  longer.  But  they  got  to 
blows  between  themselves,  and  their 
jealousies  and  bitternesses  were  fo- 
mented by  the  Inquisition  and  the 
Jesuits,  who  had  successively  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Malta,  and 
by  the  Bishop,  who  was  independ- 
ent of  the  Order.  The  result  of  all 
this  was  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  Grand 
Master  had  lost  the  greater  part  of 
his  authority  in  the  i^and,  and  that 
his  position  as  a  sovereign  was  di- 
mimshed  in  proportion  to  the  influ- 
ence acquired  by  the  three  other  local 
Powers  which  were  contending  with 
him.  Then,  to  make  things  worse,  the 
Grand  Masters  quarrelled  with  the 
Pope,  who  began  to  seise  the  Italian 
commanderies,  and  to  distribute 
them  amongst  his  favourites.  Fight- 
ing with  the  Moslem  slowly  ceased, 
partly  because  the  Order  had  no 
more  ships,  partly  because  there 
were  no  more  Moslems — ^none  at 
least  that  were  worth  attacking.  The 
fraternity  had  outlived  its  useful- 
ness; and  when  the  Eevolution  came 
in  France,  and  the  French  proper- 
ties of  the  Order  were,  in  their  turn, 
taken  from  it,  the  Knights,  in  their 
extremity,  were  reduced  to  appeal  to 
Russia.  Then  humiliations  and 
disasters  followed  quickly :  the  schis- 
matic emperor  Paul  became  protec- 
tor of  the  great  brotherhood  of  Cath- 
olicity ;  and  when,  in  1798,  Bona- 
parte, on  his  way  to  Egypt,  stopped 
for  a  few  days  at  Malta,  took  it, 
and  drove  out  the  Older,  Paul 
appointed  himself  Grand  Master, 
and  the  Pope  approved  his  nomina- 
tion. In  the  next  year  Paul  was 
murdered,  and  Jean  de  Tommasi 
was  selected  in  his  place;  he  was 
the  seventy-first  and  last  chieftain 
of  the  Hospitallers.  He  had  no 
home,  and  he  died  in  Sicily  in  1805. 
Then  all  sorts  of  wild  schemes  were 
suggested  in  order  to  restore  the 
independence  of  the  Order ;  but  they 
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failed,  and  it  was  transferred  quiet- 
ly to  Home,  where  it  still  continues 
to  describe  itself  as  the  Sovereign 
Order  of  the  Hospitallers  of  St  John 
of  Jerusalem,  and  to  grant  its  de- 
corations not  only  to  well -bom 
gentlemen,  but  to  well-born  ladies 
too.  Some  English  Protestants 
started  an  '^  English  language "  for 
their  own  account  in  1831;  but  the 
Eoman  managers  of  the  relics  of  the 
real  Order  scoff  at  this  usurpation, 
which  reminds  one  of  little  children 
playing  at  king  and  queen.  Dur- 
ing the  Franco-German  war,  two 
white  crosses,  duly  bestowed  by 
Home,  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
Prussian  ambulances  on  the  breasts 
of  two  well-known  English  Catho- 
lics ;  and  that  was  the  last  public 
appearance  of  the  famous  badge  of 
Jerusalem,  Ehodes,  and  Malta. 

So  ends  this  splendid  story:  it 
began  in  one  hospital ;  it  fitly 
finishes,  for  the  moment,  in  another. 

If  all  orders  were  like  this  one  ; 
if  other  knighthoods  had  such  a  past 
as  this  behind  them ;  even  if  modem 
chivalry  could  point  to  any  moral 
or  charitable  use  in  its  extensive 
applications, — ^we  might  then  regard 
present  institutions  with  respect, 
and  own  that  they  serve  another 
cause  than  vanity.  But,  alas  !  the 
grand  legend  of  the  eight-pointed 
cross  is  the  only  one  of  its  sort; 
there  is  no  other  like  it :  it  is  the 
type  of  Orders,  the  starting-point  of 
stars ;  but  it  has  been  a  progenitor 
without  descendants,  a  modd  with- 
out copies,  a  germ  without  re- 
production. So,  finding  that  no 
one  has  imitated  it,  that  it  stands 
alone  in  its  traditions  and  its  duties, 
it  has  silently  permitted  both  to 
drop,  and  has  assumed  the  usual 
nineteenth-century  form  of  an  ordi- 
nary "decoration." 

After  such  a  tale  as  this,  it  would 
be  idle  to  narrate  in  detail  the  pale 
doings  of  the  other  religious  Orders, 
for  cdl  their  adv'entures  were  but 
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imitation.  Btill,  a  list  of  the  imita- 
tors may  as  well  be  given,  in  order  to 
show  the  spread  of  the  new  idea  of 
associated  knighthood  which  the 
Crusades  provoked.  The  catalogue 
is  a  short  one;  but,  despite  its 
brevity,  it  contains  two  totally 
distinct  elements — theOidersformed 
in  the  Holy  Land,  and  those  which 
were  simultaneously  establbhed  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  There  were 
four  of  each :  the  Hospitallers,  the 
Templars,  the  Teutonic  ELnights,  and 
the  Lazarists  in  Palestine ;  and  the 
brotherhoods  of  Calatrava,  Santiago, 
Alcantara,  and  Avis  in  the  Penin- 
sula. All  these  fraternities  were 
established  in  order  to  help  the 
weak  and  fight  the  Saracen ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  general  simi- 
larity of  object,  each  of  them  had  a 
special  character  of  its  own  which 
distinguished  it  from  the  others. 

The  Order  of  the  Temple  was 
started  at  Jerusalem  in  1118  by 
nine  French  gentlemen,  who  united 
themselves  in  society,  under  the 
name  of  the  Brothers  of  Christ,  in 
order  to  protect  pilgrims  and  defend 
the  faith.  They  took  the  three 
monastic  vows;  and  though  they 
began  most  modestly  in  a  little 
house  which  the  second  Baldwin 
gave  them  near  the  Temple,  the 
usual*  donations  soon  arrived,  and 
enabled  them  to  form  themselves 
into  a  regular  military  Order,  the 
distinctive  sign  of  which  was  the 
red  cross  on  a  white  robe.  They 
rapidly  became  famous,  and  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  possess- 
ing ^*  the  gentleness  of  lambs,  the 
patience  of  hermits,  and  the  cour* 
age  of  lions."  But  they  had  the 
misfortune  to  grow  rich,  and,  in 
consequence,  jumped  suddenly  from 
humility  and  austerity  to  every 
sort  of  vainglory  and  licentiousness. 
Bichard  Cceur  de  Lion  said  of  them 
at  this  epoch,  that,  "  wishing  to 
banish  vices  from  his  court,  he  had 
married  pride  to  a  Templar ; "  the 


proverb,  ''boiie  comme  nn  Temp- 
lier,"  got  into  circulation  at  the 
same  time.  The  Order  grew  in 
wealth,  in  strength,  in  disorder,  and 
in  thirst  for  domination.  Suddenly 
a  coalition  was  formed  against  it; 
the  Templars  were  condemned  by 
both  Pope  and  kings,  and  were  ex- 
tinguished in  1312  with  even  more 
than  the  usual  cruelty  of  the  period. 

The  fraternity  of  St  Lazarus  was 
founded  in  1119,  with  the  object  of 
tending  lepera.  Its  members  wore 
a  green  cross,  took  to  fighting  like 
the  others,  and  in  the  same  way 
grew  celebrated,  and  obtained  lands 
and  houses.  Amongst  the  latter 
was  a  chateau  close  to  Paris,  which 
became  the  headquarters  of  the 
Order,  and  has  given  its  name  to 
the  Eue  St  Laaoe.  The  knights 
went  on  warring  till  they  were 
turned  out  of  Palestine ;  and  then, 
as  lepers  were  very  scarce,  and 
there  was  hardly  anything  for 
them  to  do,  the  Pope  proposed  to 
amalgamate  them  with  the  Hospi- 
tallers. This  idea  was  not  realist ; 
but  in  1572  the  Lazarists  were 
joined  to  the  Order  of  St  Maurice  of 
Savoy,  and  the  two  together  consti- 
tute the  present  Italian  Order  of  St 
Maurice  and  St  Lazare. 

The  Teutonic  Order  appears  to 
date  from  1190,  when  some  gentle- 
men of  Bremen  and  Lubeck  formed 
a  field -hospital  with  the  sail  of  a 
ship,  in  order  to  nurse  wounded 
Oerman  soldiers.  Others  joined 
them ;  and  then  grew  up  the  idea 
of  founding  a  third  great  Order, 
purely  German,  on  the  model  of  the 
Hospitallers  and  the  Templars.  The 
new  knights  bore  the  black  cross  on 
a  white  cloak,  and  acquired  so  much 
glory  that  the  Emperor  allowed  them 
to  add  the  Imperial  Eagle  to  their 
arms,  and  St  Loms  granted  them 
the  Jneur-de-Lys.  But  though  the 
order  commenced  in  the  Holy  Land, 
it  soon  moved  into  Livonia ;  and  its 
real  reputation  dates  from  its  estab- 
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lishment  as  a  sovereign  power  at 
Marienbmg.  In  1510  the  Grand 
Master  became  Protestant,  and  the 
Catholic  knights  were  turned  out  of 
their  conunanderies.  The  institution 
lingered  on,  however,  till  1805,  when 
it  passed  to  Austria ;  and  though  it 
was  abolished  by  Napoleon  in  1809, 
it  was  reconstituted  in  1834,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  Austrian  Oidecs.  It 
served  to  propagate  the  jwinciple  of 
fighting  brotherhoods  in  Central  and 
Korthem  Europe ;  but  its  influence 
was  military  and  political  rather  than 
chivalric,  and  it  did  not  contribute 
in  the  same  degree  as  the  Order  of 
St  John  did  to  the  gradual  establish- 
ment of  the  idea  of  knightly  associa- 
tion as  a  form  of  honour  and  dis- 
tinction. 

The  Lusitanian  and  Iberian  con- 
Iratemitiea  were  directed  against 
the  Moors^  The  earliest  of  them 
was  formed  in  1143,  when  some 
Portuguese  gentlemen  joined  in  a 
league  against  the  soldiers  of  Mo- 
rocco; and,  having  received  fix)m 
Alfonso  IL  the  castie  and  tower  of 
Avis  as  a  residence,  took,  the  title  of 
Knights  of  Avis.  The  association 
was  transformed  in  1789,  and  be- 
came the  Order  of  Military  Merit  of 
Portugal 

The  three  great  military  Orders  of 
Spain  come  next  in  date.  In  1158 
the  Moors  of  AndaliiBia  announced 
that  they  were  going  to  attack  Ca- 
latrava,  and  the  news  frightened 
away  the  Templars,  who  then  formed 
its  garrison ;  they  declared  the  place 
to  be  untenable,  and  abandoned  it 
Thereupon  the  King  of  Castille 
grew  vexed,  and,  in  lus  worry,  pub- 
lished to  the  world  that  he  would 
make  a  present  of  the  town  to  any- 
body who  would  defend  it.  Two 
Cistercian  monks  accepted  the  pro- 
posal, and  got  leave  to  collect  a 
regiment  for  the  purpose.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  Ch^ier  of  Cala- 
trava,  which  did  good  service  against 
the  Moorsy  grew  very  rich,  and  was 


annexed  to  the  Spanish  Crown,  in 
1489,  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic. 
It  still  exists. 

Santiago  dates  from  1170.  Its 
history  is  analogous  to  that  of  Cala- 
trava.  It  is  now  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  Spanish  military  Orders. 

The  Order  of  Alcantara  is  seven 
years  younger.     It  began  in  1 177. 

These  four  institutions  have  lived 
on  through  events  and  centuries. 
With  the  one  exception  of  the  Hos- 
pitallers, they  are  the  most  ancient 
of  all  present  Orders.  The  reason  of 
their  durability  evidently  is,  that 
the  idea  of  chivalric  association  has 
fitted  in  with  Spanish  tendencies 
and  Spanish  character,  and  has  C|pn- 
sequently  been  sustained  in  the 
Peninsula,  while  it  has  died  out, 
in  its  older  forms,  in  most  other 
countries.  And  yet  there  is  nothing 
in  the  history  of  these  four  brother- 
hoods which  can  be  compared  with 
the  glorious  legend  of  the  White 
Gross.  They  have  supplied  a  home 
necessity,  they  have  adapted  them- 
selves to  a  national  disposition;  but 
their  action  has  been  strictly  limited 
to  an  outlying  comer  of  the  Conti- 
nent, ffever  has  their  flag  been 
seen  or  their  cry  been  heard  in 
battle  beyond  the  fiN)ntiers  of  their 
own  land!  The  whole  world  of  six 
centuries  ago  echoed  with  the  deeds 
of  the  Knights  of  Palestine.  Their 
reputation  was  as  international  as 
thiat  of  the  Elnights  of  Spain  was 
solely  local;  and  yet  the  four  Orders 
of  the  Peninsula  are  still  extant, 
while  of  the  four  stately  knight- 
hoods of  the  Holy  Land,  one  only 
still  maintainfl  an  unacknowledged 
and  lingering  existence.  All  Europe 
supplied  the  wearers  of  the  black, 
white,  red,  and  green  crosses — ^they 
came  horn  all  its  provinces  without 
distinction;  and  it  was  perhaps 
precisely  because  they  had  no  true 
home  that  they  all  have  disap- 
peared, while  the  purely  Spanish 
banners  of  Santiago,  Calatrava,  and 
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Alcantara  have  never  ceased  to  in  the  chain  which  stretches  from 
wave,  because  they  appealed  to  the  1113  to  1874,  from  the  Hospitsd  of 
pride  of  one  nation  only,  and  that  8t  John  to  the  Ladies'  Order  which 
nation  by  far  the  proudest  which  the  Shah  of  Persia  so  politely 
history  has  knowi^.  For  these  mo-  offered  to  the  rarioos  qneen»  he 
tives  we  should  feel  no  surprise  visited  last  summer.  It  helps  to 
either  at  the  vigorous  longevity  of  show  us  how  we  have  slowly  grown 
the  Spanish  military  Orders,  or  at  from  a  white  linen  cross  to  the 
the  disappearance  of  the  other  far  enamels,  gold,  and  diamonds  of  to- 
grander  associations  which  origin-  day ;  how  time  and  progress  have 
ally  served  as  models  for  the  Span-  led  us  gradually  from  the  badges  of 
ish  knights.  the  soldiers  of  Holy  Church  to  the 
The  greataristocraticOrders — ^thoee  decorations  by  which  democratised 
whicharelimitedtoasmallfixednum-  honour  is  now  offered  as  a  bait  to 
her  of  decorations, -and  are  accorded  everybody  who  is  worthy  enough 
only  to  sovereigns  or  great  nobles —  or  lucky  enough  to  win  what  are 
form  the  second  category  ;  but  supposed  to  be  its  emblems, 
though  we  can  all  see  where  that  Of  the  great  chivalric  institutions 
category  begins,  it  is  not  very  easy  of  to-day,  the  Garter  and  the  Sera- 
to  determine  where  it  ends.  To  phim  are  the  oldest :  they  are 
take  our  own  case  as  an  example :  twins,  for  both  saw  the  light  in 
everybody  will  admit  that  neither  1334;  both  occupy  the  highest 
the  Thistle  nor  St  Patrick  are  equi-  place  in  European  reverence ;  and 
valent  to  the  Garter;  and  that,  like  if  the  Grarter  is  admitted  on  the 
a  number  of  other  most  worthy  Continent  to  be  the  more  glorious 
knighthoods  on  the  Continent,  they  of  the  two,  it  is  not  because,  as 
are  evidently  not  entitled  to  be  in-  Selden  urged,  "  it  exceeds  in  majes- 
cluded  in  the  foremost  rank.  But,  ty,  honour,  and  fame,  all  chivalrous 
though  we  may  think  it  rather  haish  Orders  in  the  world,"  but,  in  reality, 
to  leave  them  in  the  crowd  of  ordin-  because  England  is  a  bigger  and  a 
ary  Orders,  there  is  no  other  way  of  stronger  country  than  Sweden,  and 
dealing  with  them,  unless  we  create  because  what  belongs  to  the  former 
a  new  class  on  purpose  for  them,  inspires,  consequently,  more  awe 
which  would  drag  us  on  to  an  end-  abroad  than  the  latter  is  competent 
less  variety  of  other  subdivisions,  to  provoke.  Next  to  these  patri- 
Counting  strictly,  without  any  pity,  archs  follows  the  Annonciade,  an- 
there  are,  in  all  Europe,  only  eight  other  most  illustrious  fraternity, 
Orders  which  are  indisputably  en-  with  two  legends  for  its  origin ;  it 
titled  to  stand  by  themselves  in  dates  firom  1362.  The  Grolden 
front  These  are  the  Garter,  the  Fleece  comes  fourth :  it  was  set  up 
Seraphim  of  Sweden,  the  Annon-  in  Bruges  in  1429  by  Philip  IIL  of 
ciade  of  Savoy,  the  Golden  Fleece,  Burgundy;  but  it  passed  .to  Spain 
the  Elephant  of  Denmark,  St  An-  with  the  provinces  of  Flanders,  and 
drew,  the  Black  Eagle,  and  St  was  transferred  again  to  Austria  in 
Stephen.  About  these  no  doubt  is  1713  by  the  Emperor  Charles  YI., 
possible;  they  are  all  immensely  when  he  acquired  the  Low  Coun- 
lofty.  But  really,  with  all  their  tries.  Spain,  however,  would  not 
2)resent  splendour,  their  history  is  consent  to  lose  it,  and,  after  much 
not  remarkable ;  there  is  nothing  in  wrangling,  it.was  tacitly  agreed  that 
it  that  is  worth  learning,  and  very  it  should  become  the  joint  property 
little  that  amuse&  It  has  a  use,  of  both  the  Spanish  and  Imperial 
however,  for  it  is  an  important  link  Crovemments.  The  Elephant^claims 
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to  have  come  into  existence  in  1159, 
when  a  Danish  Crusader  having 
slain  an  elephant  single-handed  with 
his  sword,  Canute  VI.  is  said  to 
have  established  this  very  noble 
Older  in  memory  of  that  remarkable 
event  But  this  story  is  not  ad- 
mitted by  the  annaliists  of  chivalry ; 
they  allow  the  Order  to  date  only 
from  1478.  St  Andrew  of  Bussia 
and  the  Black  Eagle  are  very  mo- 
dem: the  former  was  established 
in  1698  by  Peter  the  Great;  and 
the  latter  in  1701,  to  commemorate 
the  coronation  of  the  first  King  of 
Prussia.  St  Stephen  of  Austria  is 
still  more  recent ;  it  was  set  up  by 
Maria  Theresa  in  1764. 

But  though  these  eight  majes- 
tuous  Orders  are  alone  included  in 
the  first  class,  there  are,  as  was  said 
just  now,  several  other  knighthoods 
vrhose  antiquity  is  as  great  and 
whoee  merit  is  almost  as  real  as 
theirs.  Though  we  group  them 
here  with  the  great  mass  of  Orders 
of  every  kind,  some  of  them  deserve 
a  special  mention.  St  Hubert  of 
Bavaria,  which  dates  firom  1 444 ;  the 
extinct  '<  Ordres  du  Eoi,"  in  France, 
8t  Michael,  St  Louis,  and  the  St 
Esprit ;  the  Danebrog  of  Denmark, 
ivith  its  legend  of  a  flag  which  fell 
miraculously  from  heaven  in  1219, 
in  the  middle  of  a  fierce  battle 
which  it  helped  the  Danes  to 
win ;  the  Spanish  Order  of  Montesa 
and  the  Christ  of  Portugal,  which 
two  replaced  the  Temple  when  it 
-was  extinguished  in  the  Peninsula 
in  1315 ;  the  White  Eagle,  estab- 
lished in  1325  in  Poland,  but  now 
absorbed  by  Bussia;  our  own  Bath ; 
— all  these  are  examples  of  Orders 
of  this  class  which  possess  or  have 
possessed  much  dignity,  and  there 
are  several  others  like  them.  And, 
subsidiarily,  there  are  the  purely 
military  decorations,  such  as  St 
George  of  Russia  and  our  Victoria 
Cross,  which  have  a  merit  and  a 
value  of  a  special  kind,  and  must 


not  be  confounded  with  the  mass 
of  ribbons  which  constitute  the 
third  category. 

This  one  category  includes,  at 
the  present  moment,  nearly  120 
Orders.  The  number  fluctuates ;  for, 
though  it  h  increased  almost  every 
year  by  the  creation  of  new  institu- 
tions, it  is  diminished,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  absorption  of  indepen- 
dent states,  and  by  the  consequent 
suppression  of  the  Orders  belonging 
to  those  states.  These  two  con- 
flicting causes  make  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  num- 
ber of  Orders  in  existence  on  any 
given  day.  The  books  which  have 
been  published  on  the  subject  (and 
there  are  a  good  many  of  them, 
copied  from  each  other,  in  all  the 
languages  of  Europe)  are  all  far 
behind  the  times;  the  only  list 
which  can  be  admitted  as  probably 
correct  is  the  one  furnished  by  the 
<Almanach  de  Gotha'  for  1874; 
and  even  that  one  will  doubtless 
become  inexact  before  the  year  is 
out  It  shows  that  on  last  Kew 
Yearns  Day  43  countries  possessed 
Orders ;  of  these  countries  33  are  in 
Europe,  4  in  America  (Brazil,  Hon- 
duras, Venezuela,  and  Hawaii);  5 
in  Asia  (Siam,  Birmah,  Persia,  Cam- 
bodge,  and  China) ;  and  1  in  Africa 
(Tunis).  These  43  countries  dispose 
of  138  Orders,  not  including  med- 
als of  any  kind,  or  commemorative 
crosses.  Furthermore,  the  states 
which  have  been  recently  suppressed 
(Naples,  Hanover,  Hesse,  Mexico, 
Modena,  Nassau,  Parma,  and  Tus- 
cany) possessed  23  others,  all  of 
which  are  at  present  in  abeyance, 
and  ought  not  to  be  worn  by  those 
who  hold  them.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  138  Orders 
now  in  force,  represent  very  little 
more  than  haJf  the  total  of  all  the 
Orders  which  have  existed  ;  for, 
without  including  any  of  the 
mythical  or  legendary  brother- 
hoods, the    special  books  present 
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catalogues     which,     thotxgh     they  cipate  in  that  pretty  court  and  ball- 

vary  somewhat  hetween  themselves,  room  form  of  chivalry ;  and  in  the 

reach  a  general  total  of  about  260  rare  cases  in  which  women  have 

Orders,  of  which  about  120  have  be-  been  considered  worthy  of  it,  they 

come  extinct     But,  though  these  have  been  specially  admitted  into 

figures  show  the  quantities  in  which  **  the  Legion,''  whose  cross  is  at  this 

Ordershavedisappeared,  other  figures  moment  worn    by  Eosa  Bonheui 

indicate  that  they  sprout  up  again  the  painter,  and  Soeur  Eosalie  the 

even  faster  than  they  fade;  for  when  Nun. 

we  analyse  the  composition  of  the  The  Hospitallers,  the  Garter,  and 
138  existing  Orders,  we  find  that  86  the  Legion  of  Honour  represent  the 
of  them  have  been  created  during  three  aspects  which  Orders  hare 
the  1 9  th  century,  that  23  were  made  successively  assumed ;  they  are  typi- 
in  the  18th  century,  and  that  only  cal  of  the  religions,  the  aiistocntic, 
29  of  them  are  anterior  to  the  year  and  the  democratic  forms  of  chi- 
1 700.  Most  of  the  old  religious  and  valry ;  no  examples  better  illustrate 
strictly  noble  confraternities  have  those  essential  stages  of  the  de?e]op- 
vanished  out  of  sight ;  but  they  have  ment  of  decorations.  We  have  now 
been  replaced  by  modem  institu-  reached  the  last  of  them,  and  it  is 
tions  more  in  harmony  with  the  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  And  when  we  three,  for  it  leads  us  straight  into 
look  still  closer  into  the  subject,  and  the  actual  situation  of  the  question, 
examine  the  geographical  diatribu-  The  Legion  of  Honour  was  the 
tion  of  all  these  Orders,  we  natu-  starting-point  of  popolarised  Orders, 
rally  find  that,  as  the  rush  for  them  the  original  of  knighthood  for  the 
is  everywhere  the  same,  the  devel-  masses  ;  all  other  similar  institn- 
opment  of  their  number  has  been  tions  are  mere  copies  from  it  And 
everywhere  alike,  with  one  excep-  it  is  not  for  this  reason  only  that  it 
tion.  That  exception,  strangely,  is  must  be  regarded  as  a  model ;  it 
in  France — in  frivolous,  vainglorious  possesses  another  rare  peculiarity- 
France — ^the  very  place  where  we  it  has  retained  its  prestige.  It  has 
should  least  expect  to  find  it.  While  been  squandered,  it  has  been  ill- 
sturdy  cross-despising  England  owns  bestowed,  it  has  been  cut  into  many 
7  Orders,  Sweden  6,  Russia  8,  Ba-  shapes,  to  suit  the  political  neces- 
varia  13,  Austria  9,  Prussia  11,  sitiesofever^hangingCrovemments; 
Spain  10,  Portugal  7,  Italy  5,  Wur-  and  yet  it  has  always  held  its  groimd 
temberg  4,  and  little  Deiunark  2,  as  the  foremost  Chder  of  the  third 
France,  alone  of  the  real  nations,  category.  This  opinion  may  be  de- 
has  but  one.  Proportionately  to  nied  by  those  indigenous  enUinaiasts 
their  population,  their  power,  or  who,  in  every  country,  prodsun  that 
their  pride,  all  other  European  what  their  own  land  owns  is  snpe- 
states  have  gone  on  multiplying  rior  to  what  any  other  land  can 
their  ribbons;  France  contents  her-  offer;  but  its  truth  would  become 
self  with  the  single  cross  of  Hon-  apparent  if  Europe  could  be  polled 
our.  And  while  most  other  coun-  upon  the  subject ;  for,  just  as  the. 
tries  have  created  special  decora-  Athenians,  when  called  upon  to  de-  ' 
tions  for  women  (out  of  the  138  termine  who  were  the  two  bravest 
there  are  13  for  ladies  only,  and  4  men  amongst  them,  voted,  first,  each 
others  to  which  they  are  promiscu-  one  for  himself,  and  then  each  one 
oualy  admitted,  making  17  in  all,  or  for  Alcibiados — so  each  European,^ 
twelve  per  cent  of  the  entire  num-  if  he  claimed  the  front  rank  for  his 
ber),  France  has  declined  to  parti-  own  country's  Order,  would  surely 
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give  the  second  to  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  This  instinctive  prefer- 
ence is  no  consequence  of  antiquity, 
of  historic  glories,  of  national^  asso- 
ciations ;  the  Legion  has  no  such 
qualities ;  it  is  hrought  about  by  the 
universal  consciousness  that  this 
Order  has  done  thoroughly  the  work 
for  which  it  was  invented,  and  by 
the  respect  which  we  all  involun- 
tarily feel  for  duty  well  performed. 
Whether  the  duty  be  great  or  little 
does  not  affect  the  question.  The 
fact  that  this  particular  duty  is  a 
very  small  one  in  no  way  diminishes 
the  excellence  of  the  means  by 
which  it  is  diBchaiged.  The  object 
is  to  distribute  honorific  rewards  to 
everybody  who  is  supposed  to  merit 
them ;  and  that,  in  its  present  ex- 
tensive and  elastic  sense,  is  in  noway 
moxe  practically  and  satisfactorily 
attained  than  by  the  grant  of  the 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
In  measuring  a  subject  of  such  a 
nature,  on  which  opinions  are  both 
relative  and  arbitrary,  each  of  us 
unconsciously  applies  his  own  theo- 
ries and  his  own  prejudices.  There 
is  no  common  rule  to  guide  us — no 
standard  to  invoke.  The  assertion 
that  the  whole  principle  of  Orders  ia 
illogicaland  absurd  in  our  actual  state 
of  civilisation,  would  be  received 
by  many  people  as  an  indisputable 
reality,  by  many  more  as  an  abo- 
minable injustice.  Others,  again, 
would  say  that  truth  lies  half-way 
between  these  two  extremes;  that 
however  much  Orders  may  be  in 
contradiction  with  certain  of  the 
principles  and  ideas  which  now 
guide  our  public  life,  they  are  in 
dose  accordance  with  others  of  these 
principles  and  ideas ;  that  they  cor- 
respond to  one  of  llie  weak  neces- 
sities of  human  nature ;  and  es^ 
peciaUy,  that,  by  habit  and  long 
usage,  they  have  become  a  generally 
recognised  and  easy  form  of  mani- 
festing Governmental  gratitude  and 
national  approbation.    And  if  these 


arguments  possess — as  indisputably 
they  do — a  certain  value  in  their 
home  bearings,  it  will  be  recognised 
that  they  assume  still  greater  force 
in  their  international  applications. 
This  consideration,  brings  us  back 
to  the  special  element  of  the  subject 
which  we  are  pursuing  here. 

l^ations,  like  individuals^  receive 
services  &om  strangers,  and,  more 
than  individuals,  consider  them- 
selves bound  to  recognise  those 
services.  But  nations,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  their  royalty,  cannot 
pay  such. debts  as  private  persons 
do;  they  cannot  offer  an  embroi- 
dered purse  (even  with  nothing  in 
it)  as  a  recomjgense  to  ambassadors ; 
they  cannot  give  a  dozen  pairs  of 
gloves  to  an  allied  general  who  has 
aided  them  to  win  a  battle;  they 
cannot  present  a  bouquet  of  blush 
roses  to  a  foreign  judge  who  has 
been  sent  over  to  help  to  negotiate 
an  extradition  treaty ;  they  cannot 
offer  a  bag  of  bon-bons  or  a  pair  of 
braces  to  the  equerry  of  a  king  who 
visits  them.  It  is  true  that  usage 
authorises  them,  in  such  cases,  to 
employ  a  service  of  Dresden  china, 
a  vase  of  malachite,  or  a  curtain  of 
Gobelins  tapestry ;  but  as  these 
things  cost  many  thousand  pounds, 
they  are  employed  only  on  rare 
occasions.  Another  solution  has 
been  invented,  a  cheap  and  satis- 
factory one,  with  which  both  giver 
and  receiver  are  content,  which  is 
neither  beneath  the  acceptance  of 
a  sovereign  nor  above  the  merits 
of  the  lowest  citizen, — a  solution 
which  has  the  enormous  merit  of 
fully  satisfying  the  recipient  with- 
out any  outlay  for  the  donor.  The 
gift  thus  employed  is  the  only  one  of 
the  kind  which  the  world's  ingenu- 
ity has  thus  far  devised — ^the  only 
one  yet  di^overed  which  possesses 
the  admirable  quality  of  **  costing 
little,  but  seeming  veiy  dear" — ^the 
only  one  which  has  found  out  the 
secret  of  amalgamating  much  vanity 
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with  much  dignity.  A  decoration  who  have  the  cross ;  in  Italy  about 
unites  all  these  rare  characters;  it  as  many;  in  Spain  the  proportion 
alone,  of  all  the  gifts  which  women  most  he  larger  still ;  while  in  each  of 
or  men  can  make,  combines  these  the  great  German  States  it  is  some* 
contradictory  attributions.  But  it  what  less.  I^ot  counting  war-medals, 
attains  them  usually  by  means  of  a  it  may  be  guessed  that  in  all  Europe 
great  variety  in  its  own  composition,  one  man  in  every  three  hundred  pos- 
so  as  to  fit  itself  to  all  the  shades  sesses  a  decoration,  though  this  in 
and  [shapes  of  possible  necessities,  no  way  means  that  the  three-hnn- 
It  is  mainly  to  acquire  this  variety  dredth  part  of  the  male  population 
of  adaptability  to  all  sorts  of  exi-  has  in  any  way  deserved  a  national 
gencies  that  so  many  Orders  have  reward.  The  number  of  dkork 
been  created,  each  of  them  repre-  who  have  rendered  any  appieciahle 
senting  one  of  the  many  shades  of  service  to  their  country,  though 
honour,  each  of  them  possessing  a  increasing,  is  still  very  limited ;  the 
certain  well-recognised  degree  of  great  mass  of  them  get  their  cross, 
value,  each  of  them  (except  the  in  eveiy  land,  simply  because  thej 
very  highest)  subdivided  into  farther  have  spent  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ranks  within  itsel£  'By  this  means  in  some  inferior  military  or  ciril 
every  large  State  has  now  at  its  dis-  employment ;  because  they  aie  anci- 
posaly  in  one  of  the  degrees  of  one  ent  captains  or  worn-out  mayors,  or 
of  its  several  Orders,  the  means  of  long-persisting  members  of  an  agn- 
satisfying,  with  critical  precision,  all  cultural  committee,  or  senior  beadles 
the  claims  which  are  addressed  to  it,  of  a  province,  or  white-haired  clerks 
whatever  be  the  hierarchical  posi-  in  an  office  under  Government,  or 
tion  of  the  claimant,  whatever  be  because  they  are  Mends  of  a  prefect 
the  nature  of  the  obligation  towards  or  a  minister.  The  small  minority 
him,  whatever  bo  the  measure  of  of  really  meritorious  knights  is 
courtesy  intended  to  be  shown  to  made  up  of  soldiers  who  have  von 
him.  And  yet,  though  some  nations  their  cross  in  action,  of  leading  dvil 
require  to  have  nearly  a  dozen  servants,  of  energetic  manu£EU$tarei8 
Orders  at  their  disposal  for  the  due  who  have  extended  trade,  of  engin- 
discharge  of  this  delicately  gradu-  eers  who  have  executed  great  puhhc 
ated  service,  France  contrives  to  works,  of  chiefe  in  literature,  art, 
reach  the  same  result  with  the  sole  and  science,  and  of  a  few  other  truly 
aid  of  the  five  classes  of  the  Legion  useful  citizens  ;  the  rest  acquire  a 
of  Honour.  ribbon  because  they  have  grown 
Everywhere  throughout  the  Con-  rusty  in  fifteenth-rate  State  fane- 
tinent  there  is  the  same  demand  for  tions,  and  because  it  has  become  a 
decorations ;  and  as  vice  and  virtue  habit  to  smooth  over  their  discharge 
have  the  reputation  of  existing  in  by  making  them  chevaliers.  This 
all  countries  in  equal  quantities,  it  is  how  certain  decorations  have  he- 
may  fairly  be  supposed  that^.  pro-  come  discredited ;  they  have  not 
portiouAtely  to  the  population,  the  descended  to  their  actual  level  be- 
number  of  people  who  merit  to  be  cause  they  have  been  democratised, 
decorated  is  everywhere  the  same,  because  the  simple  soldier  and  the 
But  certain  Governments  are  open-  general-in-chief  aspire  after  the  same 
handed  in  the  matter,  while  others  recompense,  because  equality  ^ 
are  rather  niggardly,  so  that  the  honour  is  an  accepted  principle  of 
quantity  of  decorated  citizens  fol-  our  century;  —  such  orders  have 
lows  no  universal  rule.  In  France  sunk  in  value  and  opinion  he- 
there  are  now  about  62,000  men  cause   they  are  bestowed  without 
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any  kind  of  reasonable  ground  or 
motLyOy  and  solely  to  content  stu- 
pid Tanities. 

Each  nation  uses  decorations  in 
its  own  way.  The  Italian  wears  no 
sign  upon  his  coat,  bat  he  takes  the 
title  of  Commander  or  Cheyalier, 
and  if  he  holds  the  former  of  those 
two  ranks,  his  wife  becomes  a  coun- 
tess (though  he  does  not  become 
a  count).  The  Spaniard  and  the 
Frenchman  put  into  their  button- 
hole a  knot  or  a  rosette  according 
to  their  grade,  but  assume  no  sort  of 
knightly  designation.  The  Ger- 
mans, when  in  plain  dothes,  some- 
times show  a  ribbon ;  but  that  habit 
is,  perhaps  naturally,  unfrequent 
amongst  populations  of  whom  so 
many  live  in  uniform,  and  who, 
consequently,  bear  the  cross  itself, 
which  civilians  never  do,  except 
at  parties  or  on  ceremonious  oc- 
casions. We  in  England  have 
a  fashion  of  our  own  of  indicat- 
ing the  possessors  of  our  Orders: 
we  give  **  Sir "  to  our  Grand 
Crosses  and  our  Commanders,  and, 
as  in  Italy,  we  include  their  wives 
in  the  effects  of  the  decoration  by 
bestowing  on  them  the  rank  of 
"Lady;"  furthermore,  we  append 
Tarious  capital  letters  to  the  name 
of  every  holder  of  a  British  Order. 
Eveiy  country  has  its  own  way  of 
manifesting  the  ownership  of  these 
adornments;  the  manner  varies, 
bat  the  intent  is  everywhere  identi- 
cally the  same. 

All  these  details  are,  however, 
purely  local  The  international 
elements  of  the  question  do  not 
come  into  view  until  we  look  at  the 
uses  of  decorations  outside  the  land 
to  which  they  indigenously  belong. 
These  uses  are  veiy  frequent  In 
France  alone  there  are  about  8000 
natives  who  hold  foreign  crosses; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Legion 
of  Honour  is  possessed  by  about 
4000  strangers.  France  alone,  con- 
sequently, offers  about  12,000  ex- 


amples (giving  and  receiving  both 
included)  of  the  use  of  decorations 
as  international  expressions  of  com- 
pliment, of  gratitude,  or  of  flattery. 
It  is  computed  thal^  including  all 
the  Orders,  about  65,000  crosses,  of 
all  grades,  are  now  bestowed  out- 
side their  native  soil.  This  figure 
is  laxge  enough  to  supply  clear  tes- 
timony of  the  tendency  of  Govern- 
ments to  employ  this  handy  means 
of  showing  courtesy  to  strangers ; 
and  it  is  a  new  evidence  of  the 
marvellouB  development  of  contact 
and  communication  which  has  taken 
place  of  late  years  between  the 
members  of  European  States.  In- 
deed this  latter  consideration  as- 
sumes a  character  of  political  import- 
ance when  we  follow  it  up  a  Uttle 
further,  and  ask  ourselves  how  it 
has  become  possible  that  55,000 
people  can  have  rendered  services 
enough  to  Governments  other  than 
their  own  to  have  merited  a  recom- 
pense from  those  Cxovemments.  Of 
course  we  all  well  know  that  a  large 
number  of  such  decorations,  includ- 
ing especially  the  higher  ranks,  are 
given  as  mere  formalities  of  cere- 
monial to  diplomatists  and  soldiers; 
but  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
entire  number  are  simple  crosses  of 
Chevalier,  whichhave  been  bestowed 
in  recognition  of  some  real  or  imagi- 
nary service.  It  is  this  latter  category 
which  is  puzzling,  and  it  would  be 
both  amusing  and  instructive  to  look 
through  the  list  of  motives  for  which 
all  these  distinctions  have  been  con- 
ferred. Such  a  study  would  explain 
to  us,  with  the  most  gratifying  in- 
discretion, what  are  the  particular 
services  which  are  most  freely  offered 
to  or  accepted  by  Continentel  Gov- 
ernments, and  would,  in  this  way, 
afford  a  curious  insight  into  a  hither- 
to uninvestigated  side  of  human 
nature.  A  well-made  catalogue  of 
these  motives  and  these  services 
would  be  a  revelation,  but  in  the 
actual  condition  of  society  there  is 
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little  proepoct  of  its  publication;  for, 
in  many  cases,  neither  givers  nor 
receivers  would  have  anything  to 
gain  by  supplying  such  details  to 
the  world.  A  few  of  them  are, 
however,  known,  and  curious  stories 
circulate  on  the  Continent  as  to  the 
way  in  which  decorations  have  been 
sometimes  obtained :  some  of  them 
are  droll,  and  some  are  sad ;  some 
are  marvellous  inventions,  some  are 
lamentable  facts.  A  couple  of  them 
may  be  repeated  here  as  examples. 

Kapoleon  met  one  day  an'  old 
soldier  with  one  arm ;  he  stopped, 
and  said  to  him,  "  Where  did  you 
lose  your  arm  % "  ^*  Sire,  at  Auster- 
litz,"  was  the  reply.  ''And  you 
were  not  decorated)'^  asked  the 
Emperor.  ''No,  Sire;  I  was  for* 
gotten."  "Then,"  rejoined  Napo- 
leon, "here  is  my  own  cross  for 
you :  I  make  you  Chevalier."  "  Ah, 
Sire,"  exclaimed  the  soldier,  "your 
Majesty  names  me  Chevalier  because 
I  have  lost  one  of  my  arms ;  what 
would  your  Migesty  have  done  if  I 
had  lost  them  both  V  "  I  should 
have  created  you  officer  of  the  Le- 
gion," answered  Napoleon.  There- 
upon the  soldier  instantly  drew  his 
sword  and  cut  off  his  other  arm  1 1 

As  a  contrast  to  this  nonsense, 
heie  is  a  very  different  tale ;  it 
is  said  to  be  strictly  true.  During 
the  late  war,  a  French  General 
had  upon  his  staff  a  certain  vol- 
unteer civilian,  who  had  several 
times  shown  signs  of  unwillingness 
to  expose  his  person.  One  morning 
the  General  said  to  him,  "  Get  on 
horseback,  sir;  ride  beyond  our 
lines  till  you  see  the  Prussians; 
draw  fire  if  you  can;  and  then, 
when  you  have  made  out  where 
their  outposts  exactly  are,  come 
back  and  report  to  me."  The 
gentleman  trotted  for  two  hundred 
yards,  pulled  up,  and  thought  he 
would  go  np  farther.  Finally,  after 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  fear,  he  de- 
cided to  ride  home  again.    A3  he 


reached  the  .cottage  where  the  Gen- 
eral was  waiting  for  him,  the  latter 
looked  out,  saw  him,  and  exclaimed, 
"  What?  not  gone  yet  1  Start  in- 
stantly, sir."  Thereupon  the  indi- 
vidual in  question  glanced  with  ter- 
ror at  the  Greneral,  and,  after  a  few 
seconds  of  hesitation,  turned  Ms 
horse  sharp  round  and  rode  off  at 
full  gallop  towards  the  rear.  The 
General  snatched  out  his  revolver, 
fired  at  him,  and  put  a  ball  through 
his  throat.  He  was  carried  to  an 
ambulance ;  remained  there  for  six 
months,  until,  in  the  excitement  of 
the  Commune,  he  was  quite  forgot- 
ten. He  then  came  out  with  a  doc- 
tor's certificate,  obtained  with  that 
document  the  influence  of  people 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  facts, 
and  finally,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  been  "wounded  before  the 
enemy,"  obtained  the  cross. 

The  need  which  Orders  satisfy  is 
spreading  rapidly  over  all  the  pa^ 
allele  of  longitude.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  Uiat  South  American 
republics  and  Asiatic  monarchies  are 
adopting  this  formof  paymentfor  se^ 
vices  or  politenesses ;  it  is  pretended 
that  even  in  the  Soudan  there  is  ade- 
coration  called  "  The  Palm  Tree  and 
the  Alligator,"  which,  locally,  is  re- 
puted to  be  "  the  most  sublune  title 
that  a  mortal  can  obtain."  Ceremo- 
nial,forms,and  titles  arediminishinf^ 
but  stars  are  multiplying;  the  shapes 
of  vanity,  like  the  shapes  of  bon- 
nets, change  as  time  goes  on ;  the 
nineteenth  century  pretends  to  have 
become  indifferent  on  points  of  pre- 
cedence or  of  royal  denominations ; 
but  it  compensates  that  sacrifice  in 
this  new  way,  and  takes  its  joy  in 
abundance  of  decorations.  There  is 
neither  more  nor  less  absurdity  in 
one  vanity  than  in  tiie  other ;  all 
such  manifestations  are  of  the  same 
family :  but,  in  our  day,  they  have 
changed  their  principle,  and,  like 
most  other  details  of  public  action, 
have  ceased  to  be  the  exclusive  pro- 
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perty  of  a  class.  Politically,  this  is 
adyantageousy  for  free  competition 
makes  more  useful  citizens  than 
monopolies  can  produce ;  but,  mor- 
ally, ike  effect  is  probably  tiie  other 
way,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
that  vanity  is  not  increasing  with 
the  increasing  nourishment  which  k 
everywhere  being  giyen  to  it  It  is 
true  that  crosses  are  becoming  some- 
thing move  than  a  means  of  Govern- 
ment; it  is  true  that  they  are  assum- 
ing in  some  degree  the  character  of  a 
friendly  and  almost  personal  tie  be- 
tween peoples.  But,  however  much 
we  may  appreciate  this  element  of 
the  subject,  we  shall  never  manage  to 
e&ce  its  other  aspects;  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  deny  that  mean  and 
unworthy  consequences  are  result- 
ing, all  over  Europe,  from  the  popu- 
larisation of  a  sort  of  vanity  which 
originally  influenced  only  a  restrict- 
ed section  of  each  nation. 

And  yet  it  is  idle  to  regret  it,  for 
the  usage  of  democratised  decora- 
tions forms  now  an  essential  charac- 
teristic of  Continental  life,  and  seems 
likely  to  go  on  developing  and  ex- 


tending as  naturally  as  the  consump- 
tion of  tea  and  candles.  In  ceasing 
to  be  the  privilege  of  a  class,  ribbons 
have  gradually  taken  their  place 
amongst  the  general  objects  of  exist- 
ence. It  18  true  that  something  must 
be  done  to  get  them,  but  that  some- 
thing has  ceased  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  ordinary  people;  almost 
everybody  in  the  middle  ranks  of 
European  society  can  dream  now 
that  he  will  be  decorated  some  day; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  process 
will  grow  still  easier,  as  the  world 
rolls  on.  Such  a  result  carries  us  a 
long  way  from  the  white  linen  cross 
of  Jerusalem,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
progresses  of  our  epoch ;  and  after 
all,  the  founders  of  the  fighting 
Orders  would  have  no  more  reason 
to  complain  of  it,  if  they  were  to 
come  back  to  earth,  than  of  news- 
paper correspondents  or  vote  by  bal- 
lot or  univmal  exhibitions,  or  any 
other  product  of  our  time.  We 
require  all  these  things,  and  decora- 
tions too— so  we  have  them :  and, 
apparently,  shall  go  on  using  them 
until  something  better  is  invented. 
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THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION. 


The  fiist  consequence  of  the  mem- 
orable diBsolution  has  been  the  fall 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  Govemment,  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  confusion  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Liberal  party.  The 
country  had  pronounced  its  verdict 
with  unhesitating  promptitude  and 
decision  \  and  scarcely  were  the  elec- 
tions over  before  Mr  Gladstone,  fol- 
lowing the  precedent  of  his  great 
rival  in  1868,  retired  from  office. 
The  new  Cabinet  was  installed  in 
power  in  a  very  few  days,  and  Mr 
Disraeli  leisurely  continued  the  task 
of  forming  his  Administration.  All 
parties,  tongues,  and  pens  have 
acquiesced  in  the  national  decision. 
The  new  Ministry  is  respected  as  a 
strong  Government,  and  is  felt  to 
be  the  only  possible  Administration. 
It  is  a  novel  sight  to  the  present 
generation,  to  manyperhapsstartling, 
from  the  suddenness  and  complete- 
ness of  the  change,  to  witness  the 
Tory  party  firmly  planted  in  power, 
with  their  Liberal  opponents  a  de- 
feated and  disorganised  confeder- 
acy. And  now  that  the  first  enthu- 
siasm of  party  triumph  is  over,  it  is 
important  to  estimate  with  closer 
attention  the  true  political  position, 
and  what  are  the  changed  charac- 
teristics of  party  and  public  life 
which  have  led  to  this  result. 

It  is  a  striking  circumstance  that 
in  little  more  than  five  years  the  na- 
tion should  have  4^cisively  declared, 
first,  by  a  majority  of  112,  in  favour 
of  a  policy  which  was  founded  on  a 
principle  of  violence  and  threatened 
many  powerful  interests  and  senti- 
ments ;  and  secondly,  by  a  majority 
of  50,  in  favour  of  a  policy  which 
is  founded  upon  a  spirit  of  law  and 
order.  A  close  analysis  of  election 
returns  in  the  former  case  proves 
that  under  severe  defeat  the  Tory 
*)arty  showed  decided  signs  of  life 


and  energy  and  future  success.  And 
even  in  its  present  forlorn  predica- 
ment the  Liberal  party  is  300  strong, 
and  though  seriously  weakened  by 
intern^  divisions,  has  within  it  the 
elements  of  renewed  strength  and 
hope;  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  too  de- 
moraUsed  by  past  success,  to  be 
able  to  profit  by  the  uses  of  ad- 
versify.  One  obvious  conclusion  is, 
that  in  the  new  constituencies  there 
is  a  large  mass  of  unattached  voting 
power,  which  is  swayed  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  hour,  which  owes 
no  party  allegiance,  or  under  the 
Ballot  can  escape  from  it,  and  which 
is  powerful  enough  to  take  into  its 
own  hands  the  destinies  of  the 
country.  We  may  expect  to  see 
the  ship  of  State  lurch  more  readily 
and  more  thoroughly  in  time  to 
come  than  in  time  past.  Parties 
will  probably  replace  one  another 
at  considerably  less  intervals  than 
those  of  forty  years,  such  as  Mr 
Gladstone  referred  to  in  his  election 
address.  That  will  not  be  an  un- 
mixed evil,  considering  how  slightly 
the  moderate  and  sensible  men  who 
form  the  strength  of  either  party 
differ  from  one  another ;  and  it  will 
be  distinctly  an  advantage  to  have 
on  either  side  of  the  House  a  trained 
body  of  experienced  statesmen  ready 
to  succeed  one  another  on  emer- 
gencies, not  merely  in  office  but  in 
actual  power  and  responsibility.  It 
is  the  rivalry  of  a  present  and  po- 
tential Cabinet  which,  in  prosenoe 
especially  of  the  growing  power  of 
the  masses,  will  be  the  ultimate 
guarantees  of  responsible  Govern- 
ment  on  the  one  side,  of  healthy 
and  legitimate  opposition  on  the 
other.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  that 
unattached  voting  power  to  which 
both  sides  must  appeal  is  a  poli- 
tical entity  which  must  be  caiefoUy 
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studied,  and,  if  possible,  understood. 
It  holds  the  baiance  between  rival 
parties;  it  decides  in  secret;  it  can 
command  for  the  most  selfish  rivalry 
attention  to  its  behests;  and  it 
evidently  sits  in  watchful  judgment 
on  the  course  of  administration. 
The  journals  of  the  day,  the  ^  silly 
newspapers,"  which  repeat  their 
commonplace  alliterations  of  the 
Bible  and  beer,  publicans  and  priests, 
clearly  do  not  represent  it,  do  not 
'  understand  it,  and  cannot  divine 
its  sentiments,  or  the  course  which 
it  will  take.  Not  one  of  them  pre- 
dicted the  result  of  the  late  election ; 
scarcely  any  of  them  refrained  from 
sco£Sng  at ''  Conservative  reaction," 
whatever  that  phrase  may  mean,  or 
at  the  existence  of  Conservative 
working  men.  Even  the  most  ex- 
perienced public  men  were  at  fault. 
Mr  Gladstone  was  almost  jubilant 
at  the  prospective  success  of  his 
coup  d'Stai,  Mr  Disraeli,  in  his 
election  address  and  las  speech  at 
Aylesbury,  seemed  to  us  to  betray 
a  misgiving  that  his  rival,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  had  thrown  snuff 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  that 
before  they  recovered  their  senses 
he  would  have  looted  them  of  power. 
Almost  universal  opinion  was  in 
favour  of  the  Liberals  being  con« 
firmed  in  office  by  a  smaller  but 
compact  majority. 

One  reflection  of  present  import* 
ance  which  must  occur  to  every  one 
is,  that  until  <the  new  constituencies 
are  better  understood,  it  would  be 
extremely  rash  again  to  reopen  the 
question  of  reform  of  Parliament  in 
any  shape.  This  country,  as  Lord 
John  Eussell  wisely  observed,  can- 
not stand  a  revolution  once  aryear. 
With  a  strongConservative  majority, 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  any  fur- 
ther absorbing  and  obstructive  dis- 
cussions about  the  extension  oif  the 
£ranchiBe  and  redistribution  of  seats. 
Neitherthe  claims  of  householders  in 
counties,  nor  the  claims  of  women — 


which  Mr  Forsyth,  the  Conservative 
member  for  Maxylebone,  has  imder- 
takento  urge — areof  such  paramount 
importance  as  to  preclude  all  hope 
of  a  reasonable  fincdity  being  assured 
to  the  existing  arrangements.  It  is 
also  desirable  that  a  censure  upon 
sudden  dissolutions  should  be  uni- 
versal and  severe.  The  constituencies 
have  shown  themselves  capable  of 
returning  a  firm  and  decided  answer 
upon  any  issue  placed  before  them  ; 
and  the  policy  which  is  submitted 
for  their  approval  ought  to  be  thor- 
oughly discussed  and  fully  matured 
before  they  are  called  upon  to  de- 
cide. The  device  of  taking  them 
by  storm  by  a  sudden  announce- 
ment of  golden  promises  has  been 
eminently  unsuccessful  And  al- 
though the  House  of  Commons  has 
exercised  a  generous  forbearance  in 
the  matter,  having  regard  to  the 
catastrophe  which  ensued,  the  ma- 
nceuvre  ought  not  to  escape  a  last- 
ing condemnation.  It  was  emi- 
nently unconstitutional,  humiliating 
to  the  nation's  self-respect,  and,  if 
frequently  repeated,  would  be  fatal 
to  the  hopes  which  every  patriotic 
Englishman  must  entertain  of  grave 
and  responsible  self-government. 
And  lastiy,  the  device  of  sub- 
mitting the  question  of  a  parti- 
cular tax  to  the  constituencies — a 
tax  which  does  not  affect  all 
classes — is  one  which  is  unprin- 
cipled and  dangerous  to  the  last 
degree.  Detailed  questions  concern- 
ing the  just  and  equal  incidence  of 
tucation  are  pre-eminentiy  questions 
for  Parliament,  and  ought  to  be 
decided  with  the  most  rigid  atten- 
tion to  considerations  of  abstract 
justice.  The  man  who  throws  them 
to  the  constituencies  endeavours  to 
warp  and  mislead  the  minds  of 
voters  as  much  as  the  man  who  ad- 
ministers a  bribe.  It  is  absolutely 
essential  to  keep  clear  and  distinct 
the  several  functions  of  the  electoral 
body  and  of  Parliament.    We  are 
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not  amongst  those  who  look  with  tendencies  we  aie  all  uninfonned, 
unqualified  approval  upon  Ministers  loughly  brushed  aside  the  financial 
resigning  after  calculating  electoral  issue  presented  to  them,  and  not- 
returns,  instead  of  submitting  their  withstanding  the  suddenness  of  tiie 
conduct  and  policy  to  the  delibe-  appeal,  decided  upon  the  whole 
rate  judgment  of  the  nation's  repre-  circumstances  of  the  case.  In 
sentatives  in  Parliament  assembled,  some  important  respects  these  cir- 
The  supposed  convenience  of  the  cumstances  were  favourable  to  the 
hour  may  be  strained  too  fya,  and  Ministers.  The  prosperity  of  the 
we  prefer  adherence  to  the  recognised  country  was  undoubted ;  and  it  was 
constitutional  usage.  But  the  man  not  denied  that  in  many  important 
who  appeals  to  the  countzy  on  respects  the  Ministry  had  contri- 
the  merits  of  a  particular  tax, — who  buted  to  that  prosperity.  And  above 
virtually  says  to  the  majority,  all,  they  had  successfully  canied 
^'  Give  me  your  support  and  I  will  out  the  programme  wi^  which 
impose  or  remove  taxation  at  your  they  oiigiiuBJly  started ;  and  which, 
pleasure,  in  a  manner  which  I  have  it  must  not  be  forgotten^  they  woe 
not  explained  to  Parliament,  and  expressly  authorised  by  the  country 
which  Parliament  has  not  con-  to  cany  out.  But,  at  the  same 
sidered," — fails  in  his  duty  both  to  time,  they  had  accumulatod  oonsid- 
Parliament  and  to  the  people.  It  erable  discontents,  and  had  aroused 
is  certainly  to  the  honour  of  the  bitter  antagonism  of  feeling  in  all 
new  constituencies  that  they  have  classes,  trades,  and  professions, 
not  been  bought  in  that  way.  It  They  had  seriously  threatened 
will  not  redound  to  Mr  Gladstone's  powerful  interests,  and  institutions 
fame  that  in  a  moment  of  political  of  established  authority.  Their 
desperation  he  ventured  to  make  foreign  policy  had  been  eminently 
the  experiment.  The  aggressive  unsuccessful,  with  one  striking  ex- 
violence  which  had  destroyed  a  ception — ^viz.,  that  they  had  kept 
Church,  and  has  marred  the  whole  us  out  of  hostilities  pending  the 
career  of  his  Ministry,  reappeared  to  war  between  Germany  and  Fiance. 
the  scandal  of  the  country  upon  the  Their  home  legislation  had  not 
delicate  question  of  national  taxa-  *  pacified  Ireland,  nor  even  alleviated 
tion.  It  is  to  the  last  degree  im*  its  chronic  disaffection.  Kotwith- 
portant  that  Parliament,  and  not  standing  all  their  conciliation,  Ire- 
the  electoral  body,  should  adjust  land  was  only  held  down  by  strongei 
the  burdens  of  the  country,  and  coercive  measures  than  had  ever 
decide  as  to  the  distribution  of  a  before  been  resorted  to.  The  flan- 
surplus,  tastic  movement  of  the  Home-Buleis 
Tke  resignation  of  Mr  Gladstone,  was  the  obvious  outcome  of  their 
in  recognition  of  his  decisive  defeat  policy,  and  had  been  predicted  in 
by  the  constituencies,  closes  a  re*  so  many  words  in  the  protest  of  the 
markable  chapter  in  English  history.  House  of  Lords  against  the  Irish 
It  was  made  in  consequence  of  a  Church  Act.  They  had  sought  to 
formal  transfer  of  political  power,  in  escape  from  the  growing  perplexities 
a  manner  as  marked  and  significant  of  their  position  by  resignation,  but 
as  any  in  the  party  annals  of  the  had  been  foiled  by  the  resolution 
last  century  and  a  half.  The  im-  of  their  opponents  not  to  take  office 
mediate  circumstances  under  which  till  they  had  submitted  their  Minu- 
it  has  been  made  are  important  to  teiial  acts  to  the  judgment  of  the 
be  noted;  for  the  new  consti-  country.  At  last  the  position  be- 
tuencies,  of  whose  character  and  came  intolerable,  and  tiie  Govern- 
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ment  determined  either  to  resign  or 
to  have  an  accession  of  strength 
from  the  constituencies.  No  one 
can  blame  them  for  that  decision ; 
bnt  it  is  the  first  time  that  a  dis- 
solution has  been  resorted  to  as  a 
mere  means  of  party  discipline  to 
aileriate  the  hidden  embarrassments 
of  party  leadership.  And  the  sud- 
denness and  secrecy  observed,  so 
contrary  to  usage,  and  so  perilous  to 
the  main  object  of  obtaining  a  ma- 
ture judgment  firom  the  constitu- 
encies, have  never  been  explained, 
and  are  distinctly  unconstitutional 
and  unprecedented. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  the  true 
position  of 'Mr  Gladstone's  Govern- 
ment, which  Ministers  vainly  en- 
deavoured, to  conceal  by  the  ac- 
customed panegyric  on  themselves, 
and  the  ordinary  stale  invective 
against  their  opponents,  was  one  of 
aerioua  fiulure  in  reference  to  the 
past,  coupled  with  a  vague  and 
ifreaolute  attitude  in  regard  to  sev- 
eral leading  questions  of  the  day. 
Under  these  circumstances  the 
Ministry  proposed  to  bribe  the 
people  of  England  with  the  expected 
sorplufl,  and  Mr  Gladstone  himself 
promised  the  electors  of  Greenwich 
that  his  measures  would  relieve 
them  of  a  particularly  grievous  toll 
of  which  they  complained.  The 
total  failure  of  these  tactics  does 
not  lessen  the  necessity,  in  the  in- 
terests of  public  morality  and  purity 
of  election,  of  inviting  public  atten- 
tion to  their  real  chanicter  and  ten- 
dency. It  is  important  that  the 
influence  which  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  has  over  legislation  should 
not  seem  to  be  bartered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  an  individual 
election.  And  it  is  also  of  the  last 
consequence  to  the  nation  that  the 
adjustments  of  taxation  and  of  all 
the  diflScult  questions  of  our  com- 
plicated system  of  finance  should  be 


made  by  the  deliberate  wisdom  of 
Parliament,  with  strict  regard  to 
considerations  of  abstract  justice  as 
to  its  incidence  upon  different 
classes,  and  should  not  be  thrown 
to  the  constituencies  as  the  price  of 
power,  to  be  settled  by  the  voice  of 
the  strongest.  It  is  the  most  seri- 
ous blot  on  Mr  Gladstone's  financial 
fame  that  in  his  eagerness  to  snatch 
a  favourable  verdict  from  the  coun- 
try on  the  strength  of  former  Budg- 
ets, he  should  have  set  an  example 
of  claiming  a  majority  on  the  pro- 
mise of  remitting  a  tax  which  fell 
most  heavily  on  the  class  which 
wields  the  greatest  influence  over 
the  course  of  elections.  The  ques- 
tions which  will  most  try  the  honesty 
and  courage  of  statesmen  in  the 
presence  of  enfranchised  multi- 
tudes will  be  the  means  of  se- 
curing impartial  taxation,  so  that 
whether  our  policy  be  one  of 
peace  or  war,  all  shall  bear  their 
proportionate  share  of  the  burden. 
Look,  for  example,  at  the  deputa- 
tions which  have  crowded  to  Down- 
ing Street  the  moment  that  a  large 
surplus  was  officially  advertised. 
Look  at  that  astounding  proposi- 
tion that  all  taxes  should  be  raised 
from  realised  property.  If  a  Prime 
Minister  places  his  surplus  at  the 
disposal  of  the  nugority,  or  uses 
it  as  a  means  wherewith  to  pur- 
chase support,  what  is  this  but 
to  debauch  the  public  mind  with 
the  notion  that  the  party  in  the 
ascendant  has  the  right  to  tax  the 
minority!  A  more  fatal  principle 
to  place  before  an  untaught  demo- 
cracy it  is  impossible  to  suggest 
Whatever  may  be  the  advantages 
of  enlarged  constituencies,  nothing 
can  be  more  obvious  than  the  in- 
creased denuind  which  is  made 
upon  leading  statesmen  to  exhibit 
self-reetrainty  moderation,  and  reso- 
lute sense  of  justice,  if  maxims  of 
political  morality  are  to  retain  their 
influence  upon  the  national  mind« 
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Oar  complaint  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
sensational  legislation  is,  that  it  has 
familiarised  the  public  mind  with 
spoliation,  and  invited  it  to  the 
distribution  of  plunder.  Our  chief 
quarrel  with  his  sensational  disso- 
lution is,  that  it  tends  to  degrade 
questions  of  finance  from  the  region 
of  science  and  justice  to  the  level  of 
commonplace  devices  to  entrap  a 
migority  at  the  hustings.  It  is  the 
first  time  in  political  history  that  a 
Minister  has  submitted  his  Budget 
to  the  electors  instead  of  their  re- 
presentatives, and  ive  trust  that  it 
will  be  the  last 

Besides  the  discredit  into  which 
the  Ministry  had  fallen,  and  the 
grave  reproach  which  is  justly  attri- 
butable to  the  manner  in  which 
they  exercised  their  right  of  appeal 
to  the  electors,  it  is  to  the  growing 
disorganisation  of  the  Libend  party, 
and  to  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
it,  that  we  must  look  for  an  explana- 
tion of  this  transfer  of  power.  The 
transparent  insincerity  which  has 
characterised  their  party  connection 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
which  owed  its  success  to  adroit 
management,  and  also  in  great  de- 
gree to  patrician  influence  (neither 
of  which,  however,  has  been  recently 
conspicuous),  has  fetiled  it  in  pre- 
sence of  the  new  constituencies  and 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  ''terrible  earn- 
estness." The  ardent  spirits  who 
longed  ''to  push  on  with  acceler- 
ated speed  "  to  further  triumphs 
have  roused  so  much  of  genuine 
disapproval  and  opposition,  and  have 
80  long  threateiied  irreconcilable 
enmity,  that  further  united  action 
became  a  hopeless  dream.  The  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  point  of  depar- 
ture or  principle  of  secession  in 
what  is  csdled  the  Home  Rule  move- 
ment completed  the  work  of  disin- 
tegration ;  and  not  even  the  fame 
and  authority  of  Mr  Gladstone, 
with  choice  of  time  and  opportimity, 
could  prevent  the  once  great  libeiul 


party  presenting  before  the  electors 
a  mere  dissolving  view  of  anarchy 
and  confusion.     It  did  not  need  Mr 
Gladstone's    earnest    entreaty    for 
"united  Liberal  action"  to  prove 
the  disoigsmisation   of   his  party. 
The  very  mode  and  manner  of  lus 
appeal  ^owed  that  his  main  object 
was  to  restore  his  own  followers  and 
his  Cabinet  to  political  health  and 
tone.     Nearly  the  whole  course  of 
his  Premiership    has  been   distin- 
guished  even  less    by  Ministerial 
blunders  and  legislative  failures  than 
by  the  caricature  of  all  trustworthy 
government,    which   was    afforded 
by    the    continuous    spectacle    of 
wholly  irresponsible  persons,  both 
in  and  out  of  Parliament,  without 
moral  or  official   authority,  with- 
out   either    the    talents    or    ex- 
perience of  statesmanship,  presum- 
ing   to    initiate,    sometimes    with 
encouragement  from  Cabinet  Min- 
isters, great  organic  changes,  and 
even  to  dictate  the  whole  policy 
and    platform   of   the    Ministerial 
party.     One  man  proposed  the  abo- 
lition of  purchase  in  the  army;  and 
when  he  had  succeeded  in  that^  he 
induced  the  Ministers  to  give  a  con- 
sent,  subsequently  withdrawn,  to 
assimilate  the  county  and  borough 
suf&age,  involving  lai^  measures 
of  disfranchisement  and  redistribu- 
tion.    Another  wanted  to  abolish 
the  Monarchy.    A  Cabinet  Minister 
published  threatening  letters  against 
the  House  of  Lords,  recalling  the 
time  when,  as  a  private  member, 
he  had  advised  the  masses  to  line 
Parliament  Street  "from  Charing 
Cross  to  the  venerable  Abbey "  in 
order  to  intimidate  the  House  of 
Commons.       The  Prime  Minister 
himself  scoffed  at  Peers  as  at  persons 
who  were  up  in  a  balloon,  hope- 
lessly removed  £rom   all    sensible 
persons.      Other   men  wanted  to 
abrogate  the  education  policy  of  the 
Grovemment,  and,  not  without  the 
openly  expressed  sympathy  of  Cabi- 
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net  Ministers,  to  upset  all  the  schools 
in  the  countiy.  Others  wanted  to 
disestablish  the  Church  of  England, 
Mr  Bright  and  some  of  his  colleagues 
declaring  that  the  measure  was  the 
necessary  consequence  of  disestab- 
lishing the  Irish  Church,  Mr  Glad- 
stone evidently  preferring  that  it 
should  stand  over  till  his  own  career 
was  closed.  Others  asserted  that  no- 
thing would  satisfy  them  but  '*  free 
land,  free  church,  free  labour,  and 
free  schools,"  a  cry  which  was  ex- 
plained to  mean  a  general  recon- 
struction of  all  social  and  ecclesi- 
astical arrangements.  The  Liberal 
Cabinet  under  Mr  Gladstone's  man- 
agement plundered  churches  and 
despoiled  landlords;  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  party  were  all  eagerness 
and  emulation  to  provide  the  next 
victim,  and  cheer  on  the  huntsmen. 
The  leaders  stimulated  agitation  in 
favour  of  successive  schemes  which 
they  were  positively  reluctant  to 
execute,  and  surrender  and  conces- 
sion were  carried  to  lengths  which 
threatened  the  transfer  of  all  real 
power  from  the  hands  of  competent 
statesmen  to  those  of  irresponsible 
demagogues. 

The  result  is,  that  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  Liberationists,  tbe 
Birmingham  Leaguers,  the  Home 
Kulers,  the  Permissive  Bill  men, 
the  opponents  of  the  25th  clause, 
and  other  bodies  of  like  calibre  and 
pretensions,  have  succeeded  in  arous- 
ing a  strong  reverence  for  law  and 
order,  and  a  decided  distrust  of  a 
Ministry  which  depended  on  them 
for  support,  and  which  adopted  to- 
wards them  an  attitude  of  conscious 
weakness.  It  is  that  conscious  weak- 
ness which  is  the  most  significant  sign 
of  the  prostration  of  Liberalism.  The 
masterly  inactivity  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  and  the  rout  of  the  party  on 
the  subject  of  Parliamentary  reform, 
were  immediately  followed  by  a 
period  of  intense  and  violent  action. 

VOL.    CXV.— NO.   DCOH. 


In   1868  we  experienced  the  full 
strength  and  vigour  of  the  party ; 
the  recoU  has  shown  in  1874  the  ex- 
tent of  its  inherent  weakness.     The 
leader  who  in  the  former  year  rallied 
a  host  to  carry  out  a  sweeping  and 
revolutionary  policy  towards  Ire- 
land, dared  not  in  1874  speak  his 
mind  on  the  subject  of  a  solitary 
clause    in  the  English  Education 
Act.      So  long  as  he  could  over- 
whelm the  different  sections  of  his 
party  by  proclaiming  a  policy  which 
temporarily  cast  their  schemes  into 
the  shade,  his  power  was  assured. 
In  less  than  two  years  it  began  to 
wane;  and,  unable  to  lead  opinion, 
and  unwilling  to  submit  to  dicta- 
tion, his  only  chance  of  retaining 
power  was  to  produce  another  pro- 
gramme of  his  own.     Till  he  has 
done  so,  every  one  of  his  wayward 
regiments  is  indignantly  urging  him 
"  to  push  on  with  accelerated  speed  " 
— t.e.,  adopt  their  plans,  or  '^else 
make  way  for  bolder  and  more  ac- 
tive men."    All  these  regiments  had 
to  be  conciliated;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter could  not  guide  the  mind  of  the 
country  upon  any  single  subject  of 
paramount  interest,  for  fear  of  of- 
fending one  or  more  of  the  sections 
whose  support  was  essential  to  liis 
government.     Mr  Gladstone  in  his 
election  address,  in  his  own  words, 
*'  had  to  speak  rather  as  a  member 
of  a  party  than  as  a  member  of 
Cabinet."     XTpon  Home  Eule,  na- 
tional education,  the  county  fran- 
chise, the  effect  of  his  measures  in 
Ireland,  the  distribution  of  the  sur- 
plus funds  of  the  Irish  Church  tem- 
poralities,  he  was  either  entirely 
silent  or  spoke  in  a  tentative  and 
deprecatory  manner,  which  showed 
that  his  power  was  at  an  end.     In 
former  days  the  party  would  have 
resumed  the  functions  of  masterly 
inactivity.     Lord  John  Eussell  and 
Lord  Palmerston  drew  more  vigor- 
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0U8    support  from  the   old  Whig 
party;  they  had  limited  constitu- 
encies to  deal  with;  and  the  country 
relied  upon  them  firmly  to  restrain 
the  more  impulsive  energies  of  their 
extreme  supporters.    The  conditions 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  power  were  en- 
tirely different.     It  rested  on  the 
votes  of  extreme  sections;  and  to 
judge  from    the    speeches  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  and  Earl  Grey, 
it    never  was    cordially  approved 
of  or  supported  by  the  old  Whig 
party.     When  his  programme  wtu 
exhausted,   there   was    no  reserve 
of  power  in  his  hands.     Unwill- 
ing, to  his  honour  be   it  said,  to 
embark  in  new  enterprises  which 
he  distrusted  or  had  not  matured, 
he  strove   hard,  at   some  cost  of 
political   reputation,   to    rally    his 
followers    round    financial    propo- 
sitions, in  which  be  is  skilled  and 
powerful     His  colleagues  faithfuUy 
extolled  the  career  of  their  chief, 
and  the  past  exploits  of  the  party. 
But  the  worn-out  politics  of  the 
constituencies    of    1832,  and    the 
tactics  which  suited   their   preju- 
dices and  prepossessions,  are  at  last 
superseded  by  a  more  vigorous  poli- 
tical life.     The  new  electoral  body 
has  shown  that  it  desires  decided 
and    definite    leadership.      It   has 
shown  that  it  is  capable  of  judging 
for  itself ;  it  can  be  filled  with  en- 
thusiasm for  a  leader,  it  can  adopt 
a  violent  programme.     On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  obviously  impatient  of 
hesitating   and    divided    counsels. 
Unmeaning  compromises  and  tenta- 
tive schemes   must   be    numbered 
amongst  the  lost  arts  of   govern- 
ment.    A  Liberal  leader  must  face 
the    perils    of    firmly  restraining 
his  more  fanatical  followers;   for 
the  suspicion   of  his   timidity  or 
weakness    will    be    fatal    to    his 
power.     A  vague  historical  retro- 
spect, such  as  Mr  Bright  and  Mr 
Lowe  delight  to  indulge  in,  will 


never  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  present 
capacity.  We  doubt  very  much  if 
the  new  constituencies  would  ever 
have  tolerated  the  elaborate  trifling 
by  which  the  Liberal  party  main- 
tained their  ascendancy  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  while  they  engaged 
the  whole  country  in  interminable 
controversies  about  lowering  a  £10 
franchise  by  a  few  pounds  more  or 
less.  These  new  electors  do  not 
seem  to  have  troubled  themselves 
whether  Parliament  would,  in  Mr 
Gladstone's  language,  accommodate 
the  difficulties  of  the  25th  clause. 
They  preferred  to  decide,  in  a  rough 
and  powerful  way,  whether  religion 
should  be  taught  in  the  national 
schools,  or  whether  it  should,  once 
for  all,  be  excluded  from  thenL 
The  Liberal  leader  who  bids  for 
the  confidence  of  the  new  demo- 
cracy must  have  a  definite  principle, 
and  enunciate  a  decided  policy,  or 
he  cannot  hope  for  power.  It  will 
be  useless  for  him  to  nibble  at  great 
questions  which  are  not  ripe  for 
solution.  It  will  be  of  no  avail  to 
patch  up  understandings  and  com- 
promises with  discontented  fol- 
lowei:s.  He  must  vindicate  the 
existence  of  his  party  by  proving 
that  his  followers  have  common 
principles  and  common  aims,  and 
that  his  policy  deserves  the  support 
of  the  nation. 

For  years  past  the  Liberal  party 
has  not  been  able,  except  in  the 
moments  of  consternation  produced 
by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  having 
escaped  from  its  grasp,  to  fulfil 
these  conditions.  Mr  Gladstone's 
eloquence,  authority,  and  violent 
programme,  for  a  time  restored  its 
ascendancy;  but  it  has  lived  fast 
since  then,  and  its  vitality  has  been 
speedily  exhausted.  At  its  first 
appeal  to  the  new  constituencies,  it 
has  ceased  to  be  a  political  party* 
and  stands  revealed,  even  to  its 
shallowest  supporters^  as   a    mere 
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coDglomeration  of  discordant  sects,  buke,  administered  by  the  whole 
utterly  unfitted  to  be  trusted  with  country,  to  the  impracticable  and 
the  government  of  a  great  empire,  wayward    politicians    whose    '^  ad- 
Wearied  with  repeating  common-  yanced  views  "  were  their  only  title 
place  cries  about  progress,  and  re-  to  notoriety,  and  who  are  now  rele- 
ligious  liberty,  and  political  reform,  gated  to  their  native  obscurity.     It 
which  have  long  ceased  to  have  any  is  their  efibrts  which  have  so  largely 
meaning,  it  discovered  in  its  last  contributed  to  make  the  strength 
throes  that  the  only  people  who  and  virtue  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
stood  a  chance  of  profiting  by  its  munity  range    themselves  on  the 
ill-regulated  enthusiasm  were  either  side   of   the    Conservatives.      We 
the  adroit  leaders  who   in  times  agree    with    Mr  Harrison  in    the 
past  reduced  them  to  masterly  in-  'Fortnightly  Beview,'    that    ''the 
activity,  or  the  advanced  thinkers  Conservative  party  has  become  as 
who  knew  what  they  were  about,  much  the  middle-class  party  as  the 
who    derided    religion,   and    were  Liberal  used  to  be — as  much,  and 
hostile  to  all  the  institutions  which  more,     .     ...     There  is    nothing 
make  up  the  sum  and  substance  of  now  exclusive  about  the  Conserva- 
England's  historical  identity.     The  tive  party.     It  is,  in  the  old  sense 
long    ascendancy    of   the    Liberal  of  the  word,  just  as  popular  and 
party  has   been    the   triumph    of  democratic  as  the  Liberal  party." 
forms  and  phrases,  which  like  the  And  if  we  attribute  this  result  in 
Tupperian  philosophy  have  had  a  some  measure  to  the  efforts  of  those 
large  circulation  amongst  the  ten-  self-constituted  champions  of   the 
pound  householders,  and  has  rest-  working  classes,  whose  intolerance 
ed  upon  that  timid  respectability  and  presumption  Mr  Disraeli  de- 
which  in  certain  classes  has  given  rided  the  oihex  day,  when  he  con- 
to  Liberalism  the  power  of  a  pre-  gratulated  the  actual  members  of 
vailing  fashion.     It  must  now  re-  that  class  who  had  entered  Parlia- 
organise  itself,  and  find  a  definite  ment,   something    also    is    due  to 
platform  upon  which  it  can  agree,  the  skilful  leadership  of  the  Tory 
Until  it  does  so— and  its  chance  of  party  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
Bucceeding  appears  to  us  extremely  century.     If  it  had  been  ruined  by  - 
remote — ^it  can  never  regain  that  disastrous  leadership  in  times  gone 
absolute  and  prolonged  supremacy  by,  it  has  repaired  the  defect  during 
which  it  has  held  for  so  long  a  the  present  generation.     Even  the 
period.    That  supremacy  has  been  Czar  of  all  the  Eussias,  the  type 
coeval  with   the  rule  of  the  ten-  of  all  absolutism,  is  said  to  have 
pound  householders.     And  history  quizzed  our  Ambassador  about  the 
must  decide  as  to  the  true  character  fears  with  which  the  English  Tories 
of  the  singular  confederacy -which,  regarded  the  Keform  Bill  of  1832, 
-without  any  common  principle  or  and  to  have  assured  that  Minister 
definite  aims,  but  vaguely  claiming  that  if  he  had  been  the  sovereign 
the  exclusive  possession  of  what  are  of  England  he  would  have  found 
called  "  Liberal  ideas,"  branded  its  no  difficulty  in  assenting  to  it.     Ko 
opponents  as   "the  stupid  party,"    one  can  now  reproach  them  with 
and  dared  to  monopolise  the  whole  fearing  the  masses,  any  more  than 
credit  of  national  progress  and  pros-    Mr  Pitt  and  Lord  Shelbume,  who 
perity.  first    invoked    the    power  of   the 
The  downfall  of  the  Liberal  party    people,  are  liable  to  such  imputa- 
ia  chiefly  welcome  as  a  stem  re-    tion.    They  placed  at  theii  head, 
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and  followed  with  devotion,   the  which  thereupon  ruled  the  nation 
late  Lord  Derhy,  who,  more  than  for  forty-six  years ;   the  latter  pro- 
auy  statesman,  helped  to  secure  the  duced  a  strong  Liberal  confederacy, 
Act  of  1832,  and  was  covered  with  under  the  leadership  of  Earl  Grey, 
the  renown  of  slave-trade  emanci-  which  with  brief  intervals  has  ruled 
'pation.    To  him  and  to  Mr  Disraeli  the  country  for  nearly  the  aame 
we  owe  it,  that,  fortunately  for  the  space  of  time.    Now  follows  another 
country,  the  Tory  party  at  this  con-  complete  transference  of  power;  and 
juncture  has  been  able  to  appeal  the  Liberals,  after  varying  successes 
to  the  enlarged  constituencies  with  and  defeats,  and  after  achievements 
renewed    confidence    and    vigour,  which  they  are  a  little  too  demon- 
Its   policy  and  sympathies  are  in  strative  in  applauding,  have  again 
unison  with  those  of  the  country,  in  their  turn  been  thrown  to  the 
and  it  has  long    shaken  pff   the  constituencies  a  divided,  discredited, 
reproach  of  ezclusiveness  and  re-  and  defeated  organisation.     But  the 
striction  which  a  bygone  genera-  surrounding  incidents  are  marvel- 
tion  of  statesmen  had  formerly  fas-  lously  different     In  the  two  former 
tened  upon  it.     It  has  long  been  cases,  a  Ministry,  struggling  against 
maturing  its  power,  and  the  very  adverse  circumstances  and  victorious 
foundations  upon  which  it  rests  are  opponents,  appealed  from  prolonged 
inconsistent  with  its    policy   ever  encounters    in    Parliament  to  the 
again  degenerating  into  cliquism  or  deliberate  judgment  of  the  nation 
prejudice.      It  draws   its   strength  upon  issues  which  were   moment- 
from  all  classes  alike,   and    must  ous  and  decisive,  which  the  world 
vindicate  its  existence  by  a  policy  appreciated,  and  which  the  English 
which  shall  be  comprehensive  and  public  thoroughly  understood.     Mr 
national     The  stigma  of  class  legis-  Pitt,   overborne  by  the  combined 
lation  can  no  longer  rest  upon  a  hosts  of  Mr  Fox  and  Lord  North, 
party  in  which  any  one  class  would  out-debated  and  out-voted,  after  a 
be  powerless  by  itself,  and  is  trans-  struggle  which  has  no  Parliament- 
ferred  to  the  noisy  sects  which  have  ary  parallel — ^unless  we  except  the 
earned  from  Liberal  leaders  the  nick-  gallant  efforts  of  Sir  K.   Peel  in 
nameofcrotchetmongers,  and  which  1834,  or  of  Mr  Disraeli  in  1868 — 
openly  make  their  own  class  interests  appealed  to  the  nation  whether  it 
the  test  questions  to  candidates  on  would  be  governed  by  the  sceptre 
the  hustings.  of  a  constitutional  sovereign,  or  the 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  tongue  of  a  dissolute  noble  and  the 
probable    that    the  dissolution  of  manoeuvres  ofan  oligarchical  faction. 
1874,  with  its  decisive  results,  will  Earl     Grey  represented    and    em- 
be  as  famous  in  English  history  as  bodied  a  rising  tide  of  passionate 
the  dissolutions  of  1784  and  1831.  feeling,  which  the  statesmen  of  a 
Mr  Gladstone  himself,  by  a  remark-  former  generation,  contrary  to  all  the 
able  coincidence^  drew  attention  in  principles  of  Toryism,  had  vainly 
his  manifesto   to    the    electors   of  striven  torepress,and  appealed  to  the 
Greenwich,  to  the  two  chapters  of  nation  whether  Parliament  should 
history    which    began     at    those  be  reformed  and  power  redistributed, 
dates,  one  of  which   he  was,  per-  In  both  cases  the  Minister  prevailed, 
haps  by  his  own  act,  unconsciously  and  his  opponents  were  scattered 
closing.      The    former    dissolution  to  the  winds.     But  the  case  in  1874 
effected  the  consolidation  of  the  Tory  is  entirely  different     The  Minister 
party,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr  Pitt,  who  made  the  appeal  is  equal  in  re- 
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putation,  authority,  and  eloquence,  to 
either  of  hia  two  predecessors.  The 
manner  and  consequences  of  his  ap- 
peal are  widely  dissimilar  to  those 
of  the  eminent  men  to  whom  we 
have  referred.  He  was  unable  to 
lay  before  the  country  any  issaes  of 
principle  to  decide,-  or  any  definite 
policy  to  approve.  He  could  not 
point  to  a  factious  or  even  an  active 
Opposition  to  be  destroyed.  He 
came  out  of  an  ambush,  to  snatch  by 
suddenness  and  secrecy  the  prolon- 
gation of  his  power.  Yet  the  poli- 
ticly situation,  in  our  judgment,  will 
yield  to  neither  of  the  two  former 
epochs  in  point  of  historical  interest, 
or  in  the  novelty  of  the  incidents 
by  which  it  is  surrounded.  It  is 
worthy  of  being  weighed  and  under- 
stood; for  it  indicates  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  chapter  in  the  history 
of  party  government,  and  exhibits 
the  altered  circumstsLUces  of  public 
life  introduced  by  the  Reform  Act  of 
1867,  and  the  establishment  of  secret 
voting.  Those  to  whom  the  party 
history  of  England  for  the  last  cen- 
tury and  half  is  matter  of  interest,  may 
find  in  the  present  position  of  poli- 
tics room  for  the  speculative  inquiry 
whether  the  change  in  political  sen- 
timent is  the  accident  of  the  hour, 
of  no  deeper  significance  than  the 
national  verdict  of  1841,  or  whether 
it  denotes  a  more  solid  and  deter- 
mined acceptance  of  political  prin- 
ciples. When  Sir  Eobert  Peel  was 
carried  into  office  by  a  majority  of 
100 — ^which,  together  with  his  con- 
trol over  the  House  of  Lords  and 
his  influence  on  the  Continent,  ren- 
dered him  by  far  the  most  powerful 
Minister  of  the  present  century — 
the  event  was  proved  to  have  no 
deeper  significance  than  to  express 
utter  disgust  at  the  administrative 
weakness  and  financial  incapacity  of 
Lord  Melbourne's  Government.  The 
new  Cabinet  differed  from  the  old 
in  point  merely  of  experience  and 


ability,  and  endeavoured  to  govern 
with  a  party  whose  principles  had  not 
been  placed  in  accord  with  the  times, 
and  which  still  retained  the  exclu- 
sive and  repressive  spirit  fostered 
in  an  age  of  mediocrity  and  failure. 
No  one  would  think  of  comparing 
Mr  Gladstone's  Administration  with 
that  of  Lord  Melbourne,  or  Mr  Dis- 
raeU  in  1874  with  Sir  R  Peel  in 
1841.  We  do  not  now  witness  the 
spectacle  of  an  effete  and  almost 
paralysed  Government  being  re- 
placed by  an  "organised  hypocri- 
sy" or  mere  respectable  efficiency. 
The  duel  which  has  just  closed  lay 
between  two  men  of  historic  renown 
and  of  splendid  energies,  and  whose 
careers  stand  out  in  marked  and 
definite  contrast  to  each  other,  and 
whose  parties  are  divided  from  each 
other  in  the  distinctest  manner  by 
the  principles  which  they  assert, 
and  by  the  mode  of  their  organisa- 
tion. Mr  Gladstone  represents  a 
policy  which  was  origimd,  violent, 
and  successful,  which  by  matchless 
eloquence  he  had  induced  the 
country  to  accept,  and  which  it  at 
length,  as  the  consequences  un- 
folded themselves,  repented  of  and 
disapproved.  He  had  welded  to- 
gether for  a  time,  in  a  triumphant 
and  overwhelming  manner,  the  dis- 
cordant sections  which  compose  the 
Liberal  party,  and  had  imposed 
upon  them  obedience  and  devotion. 
He  carried  out  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  programme.  Success  was  fatal 
to  his  power,  and  his  army  was  dis- 
solved into  its  primitive  elements 
of  discord  and  confusion.  Mr  Dis- 
raeli represents  the  policy  which  he 
has  consistentlymaintained  through- 
out his  marvellous  career,  of  render- 
ing the  Tory  party  the  great  popu- 
lar confederacy  of  the  country,  free 
from  class  prejudice  and  class  inter- 
ests, animated  by  respect  for  law, 
justice,  and  order,  an  efficient  instru- 
ment for  governing  in  reference  to 
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enlightened  public  opinion,  instead 
of  serrile  obedience  to  interested 
and  organised  agitation.  He  has 
devoted  his  career  and  a  leadership 
of  unexampled  duration  to  place 
the  Tory  party  once  more  in  ac- 
cord with  the  sympathies  and  con- 
victions of  the  people.  That  policy 
was  completed  by  the  Act  of  1867. 
With  the  establishment  of  a  pop- 
ular confederacy  the  vocation  of 
Liberalism,  as  it  has  hitherto  existed, 
is  gone.  The  nation  has  declared 
decisively  in  fietvour  of  the  new  con- 
federacy, in  preference  to  the  hap- 
hazard combination  of  sects  which 
have  recently  shown,  by  several 
grotesque  exhibitions,  that  each  of 
them  regards  its  own  class  project 
or  cherished  ''fad"  as  superior  to 
all  claims  of  patriotism  or  the  com- 
mon national  welfare. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  mo- 
dem English  politics  has  been  the 
growth  of  unnecessary  and  prolonged 
agitation.  And  a  singular  part  of  the 
history  of  agitations— a  strikingproof, 
we  should  say,  how  little  congenial 
they  are  to  the  soil  of  England — 
is,  that  any  attempt  to  prolong  the 
existence  of  an  influential  league  in 
order  to  promote  the  personal  im- 
portance of  its  members,  after  its 
public  object  has  been  attained,  has 
always  failed.  The  fate  which  over- 
took the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  and 
the  Birmingham  League  after  the 
policy  of  Free  Trade  and  of  Educa- 
tion had  prevailed,  ought  to  be  re- 
membered in  future.  The  constant 
resort  to  agitation,  which  is  the  very 
life  of  the  Liberal  party,  can  never  be 
regarded  as  a  sound  and  rational 
method  of  conducting  public  affairs. 
The  practice  of  agitation  as  a  normal 
means  of  government  is  inconsistent 
with  a  free  press  and  a  free  Parlia- 
ment, and  even  with  the  formation 
and  supremacy  of  a  sound  public 
opinion.  In  no  period  of  our  his- 
tory has  this  pernicious  practice  of 


governing  England  by  leagues  and 
agitators,  in  supersession  of  the  three 
estates  of  the  realm,  been  carried  to 
such  a  dangerous  extent  as  under 
the  Liberal  auspices  of   the   last 
forty  years,  and  especially  of  the 
last  five  or  six.    There  are  numbers 
of  these  leagues  or  societies  now  in 
existence,  aU  of  them  prepared  to 
make  their  particular  crotchets  test- 
questions  at  elections,  and  deter- 
mined   to    force   them    upon    the 
country,  regardless  of  consequences, 
without  taking  the  trouble  of  mas- 
tering   the    difficult    details    with 
which  they  are  often  surrounded. 
And  since  the  principle  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  which  animated  the 
old  Whig  party  has  been  success- 
fully  asserted.   Liberal  leadership 
has  degenerated  into  a  mere  matter 
of  bargaining  with  prominent  agi- 
tators whether  total  surrender   or 
partial  concession  would  purchase 
their  support.     When  the  new  con- 
stituencies were  called  into  exist- 
ence,   all     minor    agitators    were 
hushed  into  silence  by  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  great  Liberal  leader  in 
the  field,  as  a  sort  of  successor  of 
O'Connell,  with  his  cry  of  justice 
to   Ireland  by  Church,  Land,   and 
Education  Acts.     A    large  major- 
ity accepted  his  programme.     But 
on    its    disappearance    the    minor 
characters  have  again  come  forward, 
stimulated  and  encouraged  by  the 
success    of    their    chief,    till     the 
whole  country,    panic-stricken    at 
the  prospect  opened,  calls  for  legiti- 
mate and  responsible  government. 
Our  view  of  the  present  state  of 
aSaxTs  is,  that  the  enlarged  constit- 
uencies of  the  kingdom  are  weary 
of  continued  agitation  even  more 
than  of  Mr  Gladstone's  Ministry, 
and    deliberately    prefer    constita- 
tional  government  through  respon- 
sible statesmen,  to  the  restless  self- 
assertion  of  uninstructed  Leagues 
and  demiagogues. 
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The  predominance  of  the  liberal  which  seemed  to  invite  and  encour- 

party  dates  from  the  dissolution  of  age,  notwithstanding  their  finality 

1831.     Previous  to  that  time  the  declarations,  further  changes.    Civil 

Tory  party  had,  from   1784,  held  and  religious  liberty  was  their  flag ; 

almost  uninterrupted  rule.     It  had  O'Connell   was    their   conspicuous 

been  reconstructed  by  the  genius  of  ally.     In  nine  reformed  Parliaments 

Pitt,   and  the  principles  which  it  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of 

was  called  into  existence  to  vindi-  testing  the  efficiency  of  this  organ- 

cate  were  essentially  popular.    They  isation,  both  in  time  of  peace  and 

included  Free  Trade  and  the  reform  in  time  of  war.     In  that  time  the 

of  Parliament.     The  object  was  to  most  successful  admimstrators  whom 

derive  from  all  classes  of  the  people  they  produced  were  chiefly  taken 

support  to^  the  throne  and  Govern-  from  the  Tory  party.  If  their  leader, 

ment  against  the  exclusive  system  after  they  have  held  power  for  forty 

of  the  great  families  who  sought  to  years,  retires,  they  cannot  replace 

wield  Uie  whole  power  of  the  State,  him.     They  have  no  rising  juniors. 

The  French  Eevolution   followed,  Their  most  prominent  officials  either 

the  panic  from  which  was  lashed  sit  ''like  a  row  of  extinct  volca- 

into  fury  by  Burke  ;  and  the  conse-  noes  "  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  or, 

quenoes  upon  English  politics  can  discarded  by  their  constituencies, 

never  be  exaggerated.     The  fame  of  despair  of  returning  to  Parliament 

Mr  Pitt  himself  has  been  obscured,  until  a  new  Beform  Bill  has  en- 

His  successors,  to  quote  Mr  Disraeli's  franchised  some  confiding  univer- 

words,   "inherited  all    his    errors  sities.     The  principles,  the  power, 

without  the  latent  genius  which  in  and    even    the    existence    of    the 

him  might  have  still  rallied,  and  ex-  party  of  1832,  have  passed  away, 

tricated  him  from  the  consequences  It  was  superseded  from   time    to 

of  his  disaster.   They  did  not  merely  time  by  the  men  who  wielded  the 

inherit  his  errors ;  they  exaggerat-  power  which  was  derived  from  the 

ed,  they  caricatured  him.      They  outside   agitation.       An  impartial 

ToUed  into,  power  on  a  spring-tide  historian  of  those  nine  Parliaments 

of  all  the  rampant  prejudices  and  will  confess  that  the  two  parties 

rancorous  passions   of  their  time,  who  confronted  one  another  at  the 

Impudently  usurping  the  name  of  dissolution  of  1831  had  in  half  a 

that    party  of  which  nationality,  generation  ceased  to  exist,  so  far  as 

and  therefore  universality,  is  the  any  traces  of  their  identity  were 

essence,  these  pseudo-Tories  made  concerned.     In  the  confusion  which 

exclusion  the  principle  of  their  poli-  ensued,  when  followers  would  not 

tical  constitution,  and  restriction  the  follow     and     leaders    dbuld     not 

genius  of  their  commercial  code."  lead — when  one  party  deserted  Lord 

All  political    talent  and  political  John    Bussell,   and  Sir  B.   Peel, 

education  appeared  to  have   been  splendide    mendax^  as    his    rivals 

lost  for  ever  during  the  long  wars  said,  betrayed  the  other — ^two  men 

which  had  diverted  the  energies  of  stood    out    from    the    rest    with 

the  nation.  clear    definite    aims    from    which 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  they  never  swerved,  and  which  at 

that  the  Liberals  first  sprang  into  last  asserted  their  supremacy, — Mr 

active  existence.      They  reformed  Cobden  and  Mr  Disraeli.     The  for- 

Parliament,  and,  in   an    arbitrary  mer  saw  clearly  enough  that  in  an 

fashion,  fixed  the  suflrage  upon  no  age  of  confrised  aims,  and  of  prin- 

intelligible  principle,  in  a  manner  ciples  and  passions  inherited  from 
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a  former  generation  but  unsuited  to 
the  times,  organised  agitation  by 
men  who  knew  their. own  minds 
and  what  they  wanted  most  neces- 
sarily prevail,  and  would  dominate 
over  both  parties  alike.  The  latter 
understood  that  in  order  to  extin- 
guish agitation,  and  again  to  revive 
a  party  which  had  been  the  chosen 
instrument  of  government  in  the 
hands  of  England's  greatest  states- 
men, and  which  had  asserted  princi- 
ples and  possessed  traditions  of  which 
every  member  of  it  might  be  proud, 
something  more  was  wanted  than 
**  to  substitute  the  fulfilment  of  the 
duties  of  office  for  the  performance 
of  the  function  of  government,  and 
to  maintain  this  negative  system  by 
the  mere  influence  of  property,  re- 
putable private  conduct,  and  what 
are  called  good  connections."  The 
aim  of  his  life  has  been  "to  vindicate 
the  just  claims  of  the  Tory  party  to 
bo  the  popular  political  confedera- 
tion of  the  country."  In  this  aim 
he  has  at  last  succeeded.  Under  his 
guidance  the  Tory  party  has  en- 
franchised the  masses,  rid  itself  of 
the  encumbrance  of  obsolete  preju- 
dices, laid  down  the  principles  on 
which  the  suffrage  is  conferred,  and 
settled  the  distribution  of  power. 
He  is  now  placed  at  the  head  of 
that  Tory  democracy  which  he  has 
created,  and  has  the  opportunity  of 
showing  to  the  world  the  principle 
upon  which  its  power  should  be 
exercised,  and  the  mode  in  which 
it  should  conduct  the  government 
of  the  countiy. 

The  circumstances  of  the  time  are 
therefore  favourable  to  the  entire 
reconstruction  of  political  parties. 
It  can  no  longer  be  expected  that, 
with  the  enlarged  constituencies,  a 
hard  and  fast  line  of  party  division 
will  run  through  them.  There  will 
always  be  a  mass  of  floating  opinion 
and  unattached  votes  which  will  be 
influenced  by  the  circumstances  of 


the  hour  at  each  election.     But  aa 
long  as  the  English    constitution 
remains,  there  will  always  be  organ- 
ised opinion    and  parties   in   the 
State,  as  the  only  means  by  which 
a    stable  Grovemment   and    a    re- 
sponsible Opposition  can  possibly 
be     conducted.       In    estimating, 
however,  the  character  and  preten* 
sions  of  the  existing  confederation, 
it  is  time  to  dispense    with   the 
obsolete  jargon  in  which  a  whole 
generation    of    Liberal .  statesmen 
have   indulged.       Only  the  other 
day,   at    Birmingham,    Mr  Bright, 
for  the  hundred  and  first  time,  re- 
counted the  marvellous  triumph  of 
Liberalism  for  the  last  forty  years, 
and  demonstrated  to  his  own  satis- 
faction that  all  national  progress 
was  the  outcome  of  Liberal  states- 
manship.     It    is    the     prevailing 
fashion  of  the  party  to  indulge  in 
this   extravagant    vein.      liberals, 
according  to  them,  are  the  authors 
of  all  the  progress  that  England  has 
made  in  arts,  manufactures,  wealth, 
liberty,  and  knowledge.     Tories,  in 
eveiy  department  of  life,  are  mere 
obstructives.      We  trust  that  Mr 
Bright  believed  what  he  said.     He 
has  upon  these  subjects  une  tSfs 
malade,  or  monomania.     We  have 
no  wish  to  undervalue    the  past 
achievements  of  the  Liberal  party. 
Mr  Bright  compares  their  harassing 
legislation  to  the  Ten  Command- 
ments,   and    apparently    considers 
that  it  involved  no  breach  of  the 
Decalogue.      But  its    present  pre- 
tensions, like  those  of  any  other 
organisation,  must  be  soberly  judged 
of  in  reference  to  its  past  history  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  time.    It 
has  become  effete  and  worn  out 
It  has  not,  like  Toryism,  its  roots 
deep  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
No  one  can  detect  in  the  majority 
which    placed    Mr    Gladstone   in 
power  in  1868  the  faintest  traces 
of  the  old  Whig  party  of  1831. 
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The  Whigs  have  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  with  them  all  their 
distinctive  principles,  some  of  which 
have  heen  successfully  asserted  and 
others  of  which  have  hecome  oh- 
solete.  They  have  heen  superseded 
by  a  novel  confederacy,  in  which 
scarcely  a  Whig  remains.  The 
great  Liberal  party,  as  Mr  Glad- 
stone's majority  of  1868  was  called, 
had  no  more  in  common  with  the 
Whigs  of  1831  than  Mr  Lowe  has 
in  character  and  sympathies  with 
Lord  John  Eussell.  It  was  a  tem- 
porary conglomeration  of  diverse 
sects,  brought  together  by  Mr  Glad- 
stone's eloquence  and  authority  for  a 
temporary  purpose,  and  afterwards 
disbanded  by  "irreconcilable"  en- 
mity. Such  a  combination  has  no 
enduring  bond  of  union,  no  historic 
continuity,  and  no  real  efficiency  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  Govern- 
ment. It  was  powerful  for  the  work 
of  demolition ;  but  in  any  construc- 
tive policy  like  that  of  National  Edu- 
cation, it  was  obliged,  in  the  height 
of  its  majority  and  power,  to  fall  back 
upon  Conservative  principles  and 
Conservative  support.  From  the 
very  law  and  principles  of  its  exist- 
ence, such  a  confederacy  can  have  no 
legitimate  claims  on  the  permanent 
confidence  of  the  country.  It  is 
bound  together  neither  by  principle 
nor  by  tradition.  It  relies  for  sup- 
port on  numerous  leagues,  associa- 
tions, unions,  and  agitations,  all  of 
which  have  separate  aims  and  sepa- 
rate class  or  trade  interests.  Its 
whole  character  and  pretensions 
were  foreign  to  everything  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  respect 
in  political  life.  There  was  no 
pretence  of  unity  of  sentiment 
amongst  its  leaders  on  the  most 
vital  principles  of  policy.  There 
was  a  total  failure  to  maintain  the 
usual  dignity  and  decorum  of  her 
Majesty's  Ministers.  The  survivors 
and  descendants  of  those  proud  and 


exclusive  Whigs  who  presided  over 
the  Revolution  of  1832  must  have 
looked  on  with  dismay  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  those  extraordinary  men 
who  had  supplanted  them  in  power. 
From  first  to  last  Mr  Bright  observ- 
ed no  reticence.  The  Board  of 
Trade  never  had  a  more  inefficient 
president.  But  as  Minister  of  the 
Crown  he  threatened  the  House  of 
Lords  as  glibly  as  if  he  were  only 
member  for  Birmingham  :  in  direct 
contradiction  to  Mr  Gladstone,  he 
declared  that  justice  to  England  in- 
volved the  same  principles  of  legis- 
lation as  justice  to  Ireland  ;  and  he 
denounced  the  Education  Act  of  his 
own  colleagues  as  the  worst  measure 
passed  since  1832.  Mr  Lowe's 
public  utterances  were  divided  be- 
tween applauding  himself  and  ex- 
plaining the  unpopularity  of  the 
Ministry.  Of  all  the  public  men 
of  the  day,  he  is  the  only  one  who 
has  suffered  serious  personal  vio- 
lence at  a  contested  election,  and  is 
openly  taunted  with  being  afraid  to 
show  up  before  a  popular  constitu- 
ency. Whether  from  inherent 
faults  or  from  habits  contracted 
during  his  former  life,  he  certainly 
is  the  only  Minister  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria who  has  habitually  rendered 
himself  obnoxious  in  office,  in  the 
House,  with  deputations,  and  on 
the  hustings.  He  is  the  only  Min- 
ister who  has  been  removed  from 
office  on  account  of  constant  perso- 
nal quarrels,  who  was  not  on  speak- 
ing terms  with  his  own  subordi- 
nates, and  whose  mannera  and  bear- 
ing are  constantly  rebuked  as. an 
importation  from  Australia.  Mr 
Gladstone  himself  belongs  to  a  to- 
tally difierent  school  from  his  two 
principal  colleagues.  He  has  per- 
sonally maintained  the  dignity  of 
his  office,  and  added  new  lustre  to 
it  by  his  eloquence  and  fame.  But 
no  genius  or  reputation  could  re- 
deem the  discredit  or  prevent  the 
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downfall  which  such  colleagues 
and  such  followers  bring  upon  a 
statesman.  Far  more  than  ^*  haras- 
sing legislation,"  the  conduct  and 
utterances  of  Ministers,  the  lan- 
guage and  proceedings  of  their  sup- 
porters, and  the  lamentable  indeci- 
sion of  Mr  Gladstone,  have  been 
a  standing  menace  to  the  people  of 
England.  It  was  actually  a  relief 
to  the  whole  country  when  Mr 
Disraeli,  as  Premier  elect,  declared 
in  favour  of  the  26th  clause. 
Though  a  matter  intrinsically  insig- 
nificant^  the  course  of  turbulent 
politicians  with  regard  to  it  had 
converted  it  into  a  dangerous  battle- 
field, and  Mr  Gladstone  was  posi- 


tively reluctant  to  express  an  opin- 
ion, and  could  only  hope  that  the 
renovated  legislature  would  accom- 
modate its  difficulties.  Nothing 
can  illustrate  more  clearly  the  total 
inadequacy  of  such  an  organisation 
as  the  Liberal  party  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  And  no  hope 
for  its  continued  supremacy  urill 
remain  when  the  intelligence  of  the 
country,  awakened  at  last  to  the 
real  character  of  this  worn-out 
Liberalism,  recognises  that  that  nar- 
row and  beaten  track  along  which  it 
is  reluctantly  dragged  by  the  Jaco- 
bins of  the  day  leads  to  no  ultimate 
goal  which  can  possibly  recommend 
itself  to  the  friends  of  progress. 


ASHANTEE. 


EXTRACTS   FBOM   THE  JOURNAL  OF   A   NAVAL  OFFICER  ADDRESSED 

TO  HIS   WIFE. 


2^th  Dec,  1873.— Naval  Brigade 
starts  on  its  march  for  Prahsu  on 
27th  inst  at  4  a.m.  We  go  up  about 
200  strong.  The  General  has  written 
to  the  Commodore  saying  that  'Hhe 
honour  of  first  crossing  the  river  has 
been  given  to  the  navy,  because  of 
the  way  it  had  assisted  him  in  clear- 
ing the  enemy  out  of  the  country 
on  this  side  of  the  river,  and  of 
being  desirous  of  showing  his  high 
appreciation  of  their  zealous  spirit, 
and  that  those  who  have  so  gallantly 
borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day  should  have  the  honour  of  be- 
ing the  first  to  cross  into  Ashantee." 

Since  I  last  wrote,  we  have  had 
a  course  up  to  Dix  Cove,  Axim,  and 
Ampanes  (King  Blay's  town),  to 
try  and  get  men  to  act  as  labourers. 
After  much  hard  work  and  hard 
swearing,  the  official  who  came  up 
with  me  and  myself  managed  to 
ship  off  nearly  400,  61  of  whom 
were  women.     You  cannot  possibly 


imagine    the    howling    row    these 
people    made.      They    were    half 
starved,  and  clamouring  for  rice  and 
biscuit.     I  had  hardly  started  on 
my  way -down  here  in  the  ship, 
when  a  very  heavy  tornado  passed 
over  us,  and  the  rain  rather  took 
the  change  out  of  them.    Yesterday 
morning,  however,  they  were  again 
ravenous,  and  kicked  up  such  a 
row — yelling,  fighting,  and  so  on, 
that  I  rigged  a  powerful  pump,  and 
with  a  length  of  hose  and  a  branch 
pipe,  very  soon  brought  the  mob 
into  order ;  but  the  pump  was  kept 
rigged,  and  a  man  with  the  branch 
pipe  in  his  hand  stuck  out  from  his 
side  like  the  truncheon  or  baton 
usually  shown  in  statues  of  Julius 
Csesar,  completely  shut  them  up, 
poor  b^fgars.     I  need  hardly  say 
that  the  ladies  were  not  subjected 
to  such  a  damper  to  their  skins, — al- 
though   the     bouquet    d'A&ique ! 
Phew 
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Let  me  have  plenty  of  letters  from 
all  of  you.  A  post  goes  up  every 
day,  although  the  business  -will  be 
nearly  oyer,  and  we  shall  be  coming 
down  again  by  the  time  an  answer 
comes  to  this.  It  is  only  a  matter 
of  some  weeks ;  officers  and  men 
fare  alike,  or  nearly  so.  I  have 
had  a  small  portable  bedstead  made 
to  keep  me  off  the  ground.  Officers 
only  allowed  50  lb.  weight  of  bag- 
gage— about  half  the  quantity  sol- 
dier officers  are  allowed — another 
subject  for  a  growl.  Til  now  give 
you  the  line  of  march,  and  you  see 
it  will  take  eight  days  to  get  up  to 
the  Prah  :  Cape  Coast  Castle  to 
Inquabim,  6f  miles ;  Inquabim 
to  Acrofnl,  6J  ;  thence  to  Yan- 
coomassie  (Fan tee),  10^  ;  thence  to 
Mansu,  11^  ;  thence  to  Sutah,  10^ ; 
thence  to  Yancoomassie  (Assin), 
12j^;  thence  to  Barraco,  10^;  thence 
to  Prahsu,  7^ ; — ^totalj  76^  miles. 
I  believe  the  very  early  morning  is 
the  time  for  being  on  the  move,  and 
we  lie  by  all  day  this  side  of  the 
river.  We  hear  the  Ashantees  are 
quite  demoralised,  and  will  not 
attempt  to  make  a  stand.  The 
troops  are  still  at  sea,  cruising.  I 
believe  they  do  not  land  until  the 
1st  or  2d  January,  much  to  their 
disgust  The  7th  is  the  day  named 
for  crossing  the  river. 

All  hands  are  very  keen  and 
eager  to  be  off.  It  would  amuse 
you  to  see  the  shifts  we  are  put  to 
in  keeping  our  traps  under  50  lb. 
weight.  Kroomen  carry  these  things 
for  us.  I  need  hardly  say  that  we 
are  all  getting  very  hard  work  in- 
deed. Sundays  generally  turn  out 
to  be  the  heaviest  working  days  in 
the  week,  and  to-day  is  not  much 
like  a  Cluristmas-day.  It  is  simply 
wretched  to  see  what  miserable 
wretches  we  are  fighting  for.  From 
your  Special  Correspondent^  Kaval 
Brigade,  Sutah,  31st  December 
1873.  Many  happy  New-Years  to 
all  of  you  1  but  none  of  us  are  going 


to  sit  up  to  see  this  new  one  in. 
We  landed  at  C.  C.  Castle  at  3.30 
A.M.  of  27th  December,  every  ship 
cheering  in  the  dark  their  own 
parties  as  they  left  in  tow  of  steam 
pinnaces.  We  are  17  officers,  208 
blue-jackets,  50  marines,  and  about 
200  Kroomen-bearers.  Away  we 
went,  and  marched  to  the  first  place, 
Inquabiiriy  halting  for  ten  minutes 
every  hour.  The  men  carried  70 
rounds  of  ammunition  each,  one 
day's  rations,  full  water-bottle, 
rifle,  cutlass,  and  were  pretty  well 
loaded.  The  road  is  very  good — 
undulating  and  pretty,  with  steep 
short  hills.  Just  after  getting  to 
Inquabim  the  Greneral  arrived  on 
his  way  to  the  front  in  a  buggy 
drawn  by  niggers,  and  an  equal 
number  of  niggers  to  ease  him  down 
over  the  hiUs.  The  appearance  of 
the  turn-out  was  peculiar.  He  got 
out  and  shook  hands ;  did  not  wish 
to  inspect  the  men ;  but  as  he  was 
leaving,  we  all  turned  out,  fell  in, 
and  gave  him  three  rattling,  hearty, 
good  cheers.  Encampment — small 
huts  built  of  bamboo,  and  roofed 
with  plantain  leaves.  We  reached 
Inquabim  at  7.30  a.m.  Eemained 
there  until  next  morning.  Sun  very 
hot. 

28th  DeCf  Sunday, — Until  noon, 
we  forgot  it  was  Sunday ;  so  you 
see  what  Vandals  this  bush  work  is 
making  of  ua  Started  at  5  a.m., 
having  had  cocoa  and  quinine,  and 
reached  our  second  encampment  at 
8  A.M.  Acrofid  6f  milea  Better 
huts  than  the  last.  A  very  heavy 
tornado,  which  regularly  washed  us 
out.  The  telegraph  was  in  working 
order  as  far  as  this,  and  they  are 
getting  on  as  fast  as  possible  with 
it.  Slow  and  hard  work  for  them 
to  clear  away  the  overhanging  bush. 
Here  we  had  fresh  beef  and  bread  I 
Our  candles  are  very  scarce,  so  we 
must  go  to  bed  early.  Monday, 
29t?i,—Of[  again  at  5  a.m.  I  don't 
at  all  like  this  turning  out  every 
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morning  at  4  A.11.,  getting  the  nig- 
ner-bearera  into  oider,  and  marching 
ofif  in  the  dark  and  thick  fog.  Every 
morning  the  fog  is  very  dense,  and 
the  dews  at  night  are  most  heavy. 
Mosquitoes  bit  hard  last  night — liz- 
ards ran  over  us.     Old  felt 

one  crawling  over  his  legs,  so  gave 
a  kick  and  sent  the  thing  over  to 
my  legs ;  I  gave  a  kick  and  the 
lizard  has  not  been  heard  of  since. 
Had  soup  before  starting  to-day. 
The  forest  gets  thicker  and  the  trees 
larger.  More  swamp  crossed.  The 
whole  road  was  overhung  by  enor- 
mous bamboos.  I  never  saw  them 
growing  to  such  a  size.  We  passed 
one  enormous  cotton  tree ;  it  was 
indeed  something  to  look  at  These 
trees  grow  straight  up  without  a 
branch,  frequently  to  a  height  of 
200  feet  and  more,  and  then  up 
they  go  again  to  350  or  400  feet. 
They  are  most  magnificent  giants  of 
the  forest  primeval.  At  the  lower 
part  of  their  trunks  are  natural  but- 
tresses, which  sometimes  go  up  a 
height  of  40  or  50  feet,  and  take 
most  fantastic  shapes  as  they  disap- 
pear into  the  earth.  The  road  still 
continues  very  good — 10  feet  wide 
on  the  average,  I  think.  As  day 
breaks,  all  nature  wakes  up.  You 
hear  the  birds,  but  I  defy  you  to 
see  them  in  the  dense  forest.  Ar- 
rived at  Dunqua  at  7.35  A.M.,  6 
miles  on  our  way.  in  com- 
mand. He  provided and  my- 
self with  a  most  acceptable  breakfast. 
Old  Dunqua  was  destroyed  by  the 
Ashantees  long  ago,  but  is  now  re- 
built. It  was  about  four  miles 
from  this  that  Ferting  had  his  fight 
with  the  Ashantees,  and  where 
poor  Wilmot  was  killed.  Started^ 
again  at  3.45  p.m.  Close  and 
sultry,  and  although  only  4^  miles 
the  men  suffered  much  before  we 
reached  the  next  halting  place,  Yan- 
coomasgie  (Fantee),  at  4.30  p.m. 
The  best  huts  we  have  been  in  yet. 
The    first    question    always    is, — 


"Where  do  we  wash,  or  is  there 
a  stream  f "     None  here,  so  we  bad 
to  do  our  best     I  despatched  my 
Krooman  down  to  a  little  stream  I 
had  noticed  on  our  way,  with   an 
empty  beef-cask  on  his  head,  and 
he  brought  me  back  a  most  glorious 
tub  of  cold  water.     Heard  tiger- 
cats    in  the  forest  all  night       I 
heard  and  felt  mosquitoes  and  ants 
all  night.     The  ants  are  no  joke ; 
they  are  nearly  an  inch  long,  and 
give  a  very  sharp  bite,  but  it  does 
no  harm  afterwards.      As  we    go 
along,  the  different  companies  from 
the  ships  strike  up  songs  in  turn, 
and  then  the  Kroomen  strike  up 
their  monotonous  chant,  and  then 
the  blue-jackets  mimic  them,  and 
then    the    "welkin    rings"    with 
shrieks  of  laughter,  and  always  on 
marching  into  an  encampment  we 
strike  up  "Tramp, tramp,"  or  "  John 
Brown,"  or  something  else.     One 
company  had  a  concertina,  but  yes- 
terday, as  I  didn't  hear  it,  I  asked 
for  it,  and  the  owner  came  up  look- 
ing very  sheepish,  and  said,  "  Oh, 
beg  pardon,  sir,  but  that  there  bless- 
ed instrument  has  been  and  gone 
and  busted."      January  1,  1874 : 
Yancoomassie, — We  had  to  wait  for 
daylight  this  morning,  as  the  road 
from  Sutah  is  so  very  bad,  over 
swamps  and  what  they  call  "  Cor- 
duroy Roads,"  branches  of  trees, 
with  large  logs  of  timber  above, 
and  nothing  is  more  trying  than 
walking  on  this,  with  mud  over  the 
ankles.  Last  night  hyenas  and  tiger- 
cats  howling.     But  it  is  astonishing 
what  a  small  amount  of  life  is  visible 
in  the  day  time,   except  insects. 
We  halted  at  a  village  about  six 
miles  from  Sutah — ^bivouacked  and 
breakfasted.     Our  fellows  get  their 
fires  lighted  now  very  quickly,  after 
the  halt  is  sounded  and  arms  piled. 
I  never  saw  such  dismal  swamps 
as  those  we  crossed  to-day.     Such 
stinking  mud.    Enormous  creep^s 
hanging  in  grand  festoons  from  the 
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groat  trees.  We  passed  through  an 
immense  Ashantee  encampment, 
which  must  have  been  pitched  on 
their  way  dotofif  large  enough  to 
hold  8000  or  10,000  men.  Some 
small  streams  we  passed  over, 
and  made  the  Kroomen  bearers 
stand  in  them  to  cool  their  legs. 

We  arrived  here  at  noon,  after  a 
most  fatiguing  march  of  13  miles. 
To-morrow  we  march  to  Barraco, 
and  Saturday  to  Prahsu  on  the 
Prah,  6^  miles.  The  total  will  then 
be  78  or  80  miles  from  Cape  Coast 
Castle.  Kights  are  very  cold.  I 
had  to  borrow  another  blanket  at 
Mansu.  Much  to  the  disgust  of  the 
regiment  there,  they  received  orders 
to  stay,  although  they  were  on  the 
point  of  starting  to  the  front,  until 
we  had  passed.  The  troops  are  now 
all  on  their  way  up.  £very  little 
place  is  occupied  every  night;  but 
the  Naval  Brigade  shows  the  way. 
I  have  to  drink  my  tea  out  of  an 
old  marmalade-pot ;  but,  as  long  as 
I  can  get  it,  it  doesn't  matter  what 
it's  in.  According  to  present  ar- 
rangements, the  Prah  is  to  be 
crossed  on  the  7th  or  8th  of  Jan- 
uary, .  so  we  shall  get  three  days' 
rest  there.  The  old  Argus,  I  hear, 
has  gone  up  for  more  niggers. 

PrahsUf  Sth  January  1874. — 
Started  at  the  usual  time.  Better 
road  than  yesterday;  same  endless 
forest  and  jungle.  Breakfasted  at  a 
deserted  village,  and  arrived  at  the 
next  halting-place,  barraco,  distance 
10^  miles.  I  suppose  these  distances 
seem  nothing  to  any  of  you  at  home, 
but  the  "closeness"  is  sometimes 
very  hard  to  stand  ;  not  a  breath  of 
air  can  penetrate  such  dense  jungles. 
Therefore,  although  the  marches  are 
not  very  long,  yet,  what  with  cli- 
mate, carrying  rifle,  70  rounds  of 
ammunition,  day's  provisions,  water- 
bottle,  &C.,  the  men  feel  it  much. 
At  Bamco  we  found  the  advanced 
party  of  our  Brigade,  who  joined 
us,  making  a  total  of  21  officers, 


183  bluejackets,  68  marines,  and 
212  Kroomen  and  labourers. 

Saturday  3d,  about  3  a.m.,  a 
hyena  came  prowling,  making  a 
most  hideous  row,  and  woke  us  all 
up.  Left  at  5  a.m.,  and  arrived 
in  camp  at  Prahsu  about  8  a.m. 
The  whole  brigade  marched  in 
capitally  ;  not  a  single  man  fell  out 
during  the  whole  march  of  seventy- 
seven  miles,  and  the  General  com- 
plimented us  very  highly  on  onr 
appearance.  Deployed  into  line  on 
the  parade-ground,  so  that  a  swell 
messenger  from  King  Coffee,  who 
had  arrived  the  previous  day,  might 
see  for  himself  that  white  men  were 
beginning  to  arrive,  and  that  we  are 
in  earnest.  As  we  marched  in,  I 
noticed  the  special  artist  of  the 
'  Illustrated  London  News '  sketch- 
ing B and  self  aswe  led  the  way, 

and  then  I  suppose  he  put  the  men 
in.  Scarcely  arrived,  when  Major 
K.,  the  chief  of  the  engineers,  came 
and  asked  for  men  to  assist  him  in 
building  the  bridge  across  the  river. 
Of  course  he  got  what  he  wanted 
directly  after  they  had  breakfasted. 
A  fine  river,  exactly  sixty-five  yards 
broad  where  the  bridge  crosses, 
swift  stream,  biit  falling  daily,  as  we 
have  had  no  rain  for  more  than  a 
week.  Breakfasted  with  Colonel 
W.,  and  dined  with  the  Creneral. 
The  envoy  is  kept  here  until  the 
bridge  is  finished  to-morrow,  and 
then  he  returns  over  it  to  Coomassie 
with  a  letter  to  Mr  Coffee  Kalcallie. 
We  have  very  snug  lines  in  the 
camp,  overlooking  the  river ;  banks 
about  twenty  feet  high ;  very  busy 
clearing  away  brush  to  create  more 
ventilation,  levelling  ground,  cutting 
down  and  thinning  out  trees,  &c., 
&c.  Sunday  4th,  the  envoy  was 
shown  the  Gratling  gun  at  work. 
It  was  fired  up  a  reach  of  the  river 
about  300  yanis,  and  the  effect  was 
tremendous.  I  myself  had  not  seen 
one  fired  before.  The  Ashantees 
would  have  bolted  if  they  could,  they 
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looked  in  a  "  blue  funk" — in  war  they  could  look)  with  fright.    We 

time  one  may  use  a  slang  expression,  let  him  go  well  on  with  his  escort, 

2d   West  India   Eegiment  arrived  and  then  returned  here.     I  wished 

here  this  morning.     I  had  a  present  the  nigger  '*  au  revoir  k  Coomassie," 

of  two  pairs  of  socks.      I  have  had  a  compliment  which  he  properly 

to  write   down  for    several    little  acknowledged  with  a  flourish  of  his 

things   I  require,   hut   I  hear  the  '  chowrie,"  or  fly  hrusL     He  wore 

Argus  is  gone  up  again  to  King  on  his  breast  a  square  bit  of  wood 

Biay,   who   has  been  attacked   at  with  a  thin  covering  of  gold  on  it— 

Ampance  and  lost    three    of    his  something  in  the  ''Ephod"  style. 

villages.      The  Encounter  has  also  I  had  a  capital  header  and  swim  in 

gone    up    to    assist    him ;    Ame-  the  river  yesterday.     The  Harmat- 

t^jai  gone  down  to  the  Yolta,  as  tan  season  has  regularly  set  in.  The 

G- cannot  keep  the  unfriendly  nights    are    very ,  cold ;     even  at 

tribes    there    from    harassing    his  6.30  this  morning  the  thermometer 

rear  and  cutting  off  supplies  as  he  was  barely  60^     One  has  to  turn 

advances.      B-— —  and  I  always  in  with  tJl  clothes  on,  and  I  don't 

go  shares  in  a  hut  as  usual.     Mon-  know  what  I  should  do  without  the 

day,  5th. — Last  night  one  of  the  extra  blanket  I  borrowed.     Trans- 

Ashantee  envoy's  attendants  com-  port  of  provisions  is  the  great  stum- 

mitted  felo  de  ee  by  putting  the  bling-block.     These  brutal  Eantecs 

muzzle  of  his  gun  under  his  chin  bolt  if  they  only  have  the  chance, 

and  pulling  the  trigger  with  his  and  the  night  before  last  400  of 

toe ;  but,  to  show  what  stuff  their  them    deserted   ^en    masse.      The 

powder  is,  the  slugs  did  not  even  General  is  now  going  to  try  what 

pass  through   the  skull,  and  this  can  be  done  *in  the  way  of  gentle 

afternoon  the  body  was  taken  across  persuasion    by  powder    and   ball 

the  river  and  buried  in  Ashantee  Both  1st  and  2d  West  India  legi- 

country  :  a  strange  coincidence  that  ments  have  been  turned  intocarriers, 

the  first    Ashantee    to    cross    the  much  to  their  disgust     We  expect 

bridge  should  be  a  dead  one.    There  part  of  the  Eifle   Brigade  here  to- 

are  all  kinds  of  yams  flying  about  morrow,  and  that's  all  I  have  to  say 

that  fetishmen  are  prophesying  the  at  present     Yesterday  and  toKlay 

fall  of  the  Ashantee  kingdom,  and  we  are  busy  clearing  away  bush  on 

a    dozen     other    such    ridiculous  north  side  of  river  to  make  room  for 

stories,    although    there    is    every  the  "  tSte-du-pont,"  in  which  among 

probability  of  their  proving  to  be  other  things  will  be  placed  all  the 

true.    Tuesday,  6th. — ^Major  ll hearers^  so  that  they  will  not  be 

and   his  levies   crossf'd    yesterday,  able  to  bolt.     It  is  so  difficult  to 

This  morning  at  six.  Naval  Brigade  get  these  bearers  or  carriers  that  we 

marched    across    the    bridge    into  can  only  get  a  newspaper  up  by 

Ashantee  territory — the  first  Euro-  chance. 

pean  troops  who  have  ever  done  so.  Prahsu,  \Mh  January  1874. — 

We  were  ordered  to  go  about  three  Still  at  this  blessed  place,  I'm  sony 

miles,  when  the  Coomassie  envoy  to  say,  and  most  heartily  sick  of 

would  pass  us,  and  would  be  able  it  we  all  are.     It  can't  bo  helped, 

to  report  that  ''  white  man  "  is  on  however,  because  the  transport  al- 

road  to  Coomassie.  He  was  properly  most  broke  down,  and  that  I  think 

escorted,     and     passed    while    we  I  mentioned  before.     The  so-called 

halted  in  Bush  path,  the  only  track,  king  of  one  of  our  so-called  '*  friend- 

They  were  all  on  foot,   and    the  ly  tribes "  was  going  to  be  shot  for 

fellows  looked  grim  (or  as  grim  as  blowing  his  people  to  bolt,  but  the 
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General  wDl  not  allow  that,  ao  ho  is 
only  going  to  be  hanged  ''poor 
encouiager  lea  auties."  Even  the 
23d  regiment  has  been  carrying 
proyisions  np  part  of  the  way ! 
I  finished  my  last  on  the  8th  instant, 
enclosing  sketch  of  bridge,  &c.  So 
now  I  will  continue  my  yarn  about 
nothing. 

We  have  been,  as  usual,  veiy  busy 
in  clearing  away  bush,  &c.,  in  all  di- 
rections, and  it  is  almost  an  endless 
jol>.     There  is  now  in  camp  an  alli- 
gator about  three  feet  long ;  some- 
body picked  it  up  ofif  the  bank  of 
the  river,  and  they  are  trying  to 
tame  it     I  saw  it  yesterday,  and  a 
more  miserable  living  specimen  of  a 
reptile,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call 
it,  I  never  saw.     Last  Sunday  even- 
ing, to  my  disgust,  I  found  a  small 
cotton  tree,  close  to  our  huts,  on 
fire  inside ;  tried  to  cut  it  down  be- 
fore dark,  but  flailed  and  waited  for 
daylight,  sending  our  men  away 
into  other  huts  for  safety,  as  we 
were  not  sure  which  way  it  would 
fall,  it  was  so  exactly  upright,  and 
we   only   had  a  very  smaJl  line. 
It  was  only  a  very  small  specimen, 
just  a  hundred  feet  to  the  lowest 
branch,  and  about  another  fifty  feet 
to  the  top.     In  the  morning,  how- 
ever, down  he  came  with  a  tremen- 
dous crash.     In  the  evening  the 
General  inspected  us,  and  appeared 
much    pleased    with    the    general 
physique  of  the  men.  13  th  January. 
— One  of  the  German  missionaries 
cameinfromCoomassie.  Hehadbeen 
np  there  as  a  prisoner  for  five  years, 
and  looked  more  like  a  rat  than  any- 
thing else.     He  says  he  is  so  accus- 
tomed to  see  the  horrors  and  execu- 
tions up  there,  that  he    thought 
nothing  of  them.     The  king  used 
to  allow  him  4^  dollars  subsistence 
money  for  every  forty  days,  where- 
with he  invested  in  rice  and  snails. 
The  snails  here  are  difierent  from 
those  things  we  used  to  kill  in  our 
garden  at  G ,  Enormous  things 


they  are,  and  the  shells  are  spiral  and 
pointed  at  the  ends.  The  natives 
dry  them  on  small  strips  for  sale, 
and  they  look  like  small  and  very 
inferior  figs  and  dirt  about  them. 
Although  we  are  inactive,  still  the 
native  levies  are  pushing  on  and 
cutting  roads  for  us.  The  first 
party  belongs  to  Wood's  Eegiment 
of  levies  under  Lord  Giflbrd ;  then 
Major  Eussell's  mob,  then  yester- 
day 200  of  the  2d  West  India 
Eegiment  crossed,  and  to-morrow 
Wood  goes  on  to  prepare  for  the 
Europeans.  Of  course  a  large  party 
of  Engineers  are  also  in  advance. 
Eait  and  his  artillery  go  also  to- 
morrow. These  consist  of  HouBsas, 
and  I  dare  say  may  do  well. 

Last  night  we  made  up  an  im- 
mense bonfire,  felled  a  lot  of  trees 
for  seats  around  it,  got  the  whole 
Naval  Brigade  out  to  sing,  and  then 
invited  the  special  artist  of  '  Illus- 
trated London  News '  to  come  and 
make  a  sketch  of  the  scene,  which 
he  did.  If  it  is  put  in,  as  I  suppose 
it  will  be,  and  put  in  well,  it  will 
make  a  good  picture.  Then  we  sent 
up  to  the  General  and  Stafi*  to  say  the 
"  Naval  Brigade  was  at  home,"  and 
it  was  nearly  10  o'clock  before  we 
turned  in — ^a  late  hour  in  these 
parts. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  wild-ducks 
sitting  in  trees  ?  No ;  neither  did 
I,  until  I  was  told  of  it  by  two  or 
three  officers  who  saw  them  in  the 
morning  yesterday.  They  frequent- 
ly fly  across  a  long  way  up ;  and 
geese  we  sometimes  see.  I'm  sorry 
to  say  I've  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
pick  up  any  trophies  or  curiosities  ; 
however,  I  hope  to,  at  Coomassie. 
By  the  way,  the  members  of  the 
Press  are  furious  because  the  Gene- 
ral will  not  allow  them  to  interview 
the  missionary.  I  don't  know  what 
information  he  has  brought  down, 
but  I  saw  most  of  the  correspond- 
ents yesterday,  and  that  one  of  the 
'  Standard '  was  beside  himself  with 
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rage  and  prickly  heat.  I  hear  to- 
day that  the  Eifles  are  to  be  here 
on  the  20th,  42d  on  the  22d,  head- 
quarters of  23d  Regiment  and  100 
men  to  be  here  on  23d,  and  the 
advance  on  the  25th  ;  but  goodness 
knows  it  may  all  be  altered  again 
before  that. 

Wednesday  Evening, — This  mis- 
sionary says  that  King  Coffee  does 

not  seem  at  all  inclined  to  fight    the  Bights  and  then  receiving 
In  fact,  only  about  20,000  out  of    engers  at  Cape  Coast,  declaring  they 
40,000  recrossed  the  river,  the  re-    had  no  infectious  disease  on  board. 


stuffy  ones,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  the  heavy  close  atmosphere 

is  almost  unbearable.     L.  W 

died  of  yellow  fever.  It  commenced 
with  the  ordinary  fever,  and  the 
Biapa,  the  ship  he  went  in,  ws3  in- 
fected with  yellow  fever,  caught  at 
Congo  or  Bonny.  Some  of  those 
steamers  have  behaved  shamefully, 
contracting  yellow  Jack  down   in 


mainder  dying  from  starvation  and 
sickness.  It  seems  to  be  the  gene- 
ral opinion  that  there  will  be  no 
fighting,  and  it  is  rumoured  that  the 
King  is  willing  to  accede  to  all  the 
General's  demands,  except  going 
into  Coomassie  itself;  but  it  was 
the  same  at  Pekin,  and  of  course 
Sir  Garnet  can't  go  back  without 
going  there ;  it  is  the  only  punishment 
Mr  Coffee  wiU  really  feel  The 
missionary  says  that  he  is  not  such 
a  drunken  sweep  as  he  is  represent- 
ed, and  the  liquor  he  likes  best  is 
champagne ;  and  small  blame  to  him, 
say  I,  particularly  if  he  has  seltzer 
also :  what  wouldn't  I  give  at  this 
moment  for  a  long  drink  I  The  ad- 
vance guard  will  be  on  the  Adansi 
Hills  to-morrow.  How  glad  I  shall 
be  when  we  are  on  our  way  back. 
The  cold  nights  have  passed  off, 
and  are  succeeded  by  very  close  and 


I  can  name  two,  if  not  three  cases. 
We  are  all  very  sorry  to  hear  of  his 
death.  I  believe  Glover  and  Butler 
have  crossed  thePrahat  two  different 
points,  and  are  also  advancing.  We 
have  not  had  a  drop  of  rain  for 
more  than  a  fortnight  now,  which 
is  a  blessing.  I  am  sorry  to  tell 
you  that  my  valet  Krooboy  has  got 
BO  aristocratic  that  he  won't  answer 
to  his  name  ''Jem  Will,"  but  comes 
directly  I  say  ''James  WiUiam," 
and  that  is  such  a  mouthful  to  get 
out  in  this  weather.  I  wish  Sir 
Garnet  would  make  one  more  stipu- 
lation with  the  AshanteeSy  and  I 
am  not  alone  in  saying  so,  viz. — 
that  they  should  immediately  col- 
lect all  their  fighting  men  and  come 
down  after  we  leave  and  exterminate 
umERLT  these  brutes  of  Fanteea. 
They  are  fifty  times  worse  than  any 
Ashantee. 


[  We  have  been  disappointed  in  receiving  the  rest  of  this  JoamaX^ 

but  hope  to  give  it  in  our  next.] 


PHnUdly  William  Blaekwood ^ Sons,  Edinlmrgk, 
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THE    STORY    OP    VALEKTINE ; 


AXD  HIS  BROTHER. 


PART  V. — CHAPTER  XIH. 


The  school  that  Valentine  Boss, 
Lord  Eskside's  grandson  and  heir, 
was  sent  to  was,  naturally,  Eton. 
Hid  £sither  had  been  educated  there, 
but  not  his  grandfather,  who  be- 
longed to  an  older  fashion  in  educa- 
tion as  in  eyerything  else,  and  was 
Scotch  to  his  lingers'  tips,  and  to 
eyeiy  shade  of  idea  in  his  mind. 
Valentine  was  placed  with  the 
brother  of  the  tutor  who  had  suc- 
ceeded so  indifferently  with  his 
early  training — a  kind  of  mingled 
compensation  for  that  failure,  and 
keeping  up  of  old  associations — 
for  Mr  Orinder^s  &ther  had  been 
Bichaid's  tutor — ^which  satisfied 
Lord  and  Lady  Eskside.  The  boy's 
departure  was  no  small  trial  to  Uie 
old  people.  Each  of  them  said 
something  to  him  privately  before 
he  went  away.  Lord  Eskside  took 
him  out  for  a  last  walk,  and  showed 
him  the  new  feus  that  had  been 
marked  out^  and  told  him  confiden- 
tially— ^recognising  for  the  first  time 
his  partially  grown-up  condition — 

VOIi.  OXV.— HO.  DOCIJL 


of  the  improyements  he  had  been 
making,  and  the  additions  to  the 
rent-roll  of  the  estate  which  the  feus 
would  make — "  enough  to  pay  your 
school  expenses,  Val,"  he  said ;  and 
then  he  gaye  his  grandson  his  part- 
ing advice. 

"Ton  have  not  to  make  your 
living  by  learning,"  said  the  old 
lord,  ^'Uierefore  I  don't  bid  you 
give  every  moment  to  it  that  health 
allows ;  but  a  good  scholar  is  always 
a  credit  to  every  rank  in  life ;  and 
if  a  thing  is  worth  doing  at  all,  it's 
worth  doing  welL  But  there  are 
other  things  at  Et(m  besides  books. 
A  man  in  the  position  you  will  hold 
should  know  men  like  himself-^not 
only  the  outside  of  them,  but  their 
ways  of  thinking,  and  what's  work- 
ing in  their  heads.  The  working 
of  young  heads  is  a  sign  how  the 
tide's  going ;  and  I  want  you,  if  it's 
in  you,  Val,  some  time  or  other,  to 
go  on  the  top  of  the  tide — ^not  just 
to  be  dragged  with  the  swing^  of 
it,  like  common  lads.    Tou're  too 
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yotmg  for  that  at  piesent,  bat  when 
you're  old  enough  you  must  tiy  to 
get  into  what  societies  they  have- 
debating,  or  the  like.  I  don't  know 
yeiy  wdl  what  you're  going  to  turn 
to.  You  have  good  abilities — ^rery 
good  abilities — and  plenty  of  spirit 
when  you  like ;  and  mind,  to  give 
all  that  over  to  play,  and  ncmsense 
games,  is  baimly,  not  manly — I 
would  have  you  recollect  that" 

**  Do-  you  mean '  cricket^  grand-* 
papal"  said  Valentine,  with  astou" 
ished  eyes. 

''  I  mean  everything  that  turns  a 
gentleman  into  a  player,  sir,"  said 
the  old  lord,  knitting  his  brows; 
<<  setting  sport  above  the  honest 
concerns  of  this  life  and  the  ruling 
of  the  world— which  is  what  young 
men  of  good  family  are  bom  for,  if 
they  like  to  put  their  hand  to  their 
work.  To  set  up  a  game  in  the  high- 
est place  is  baimly,  Yal-r-mind  what 
I  say  to  you — and  not  manly.  If  you 
mean  to  put  your  life  into  cricket^ 
you  had  better  make  up  your  mind 
to  earn  your  bread  by  it^  and  give 
up  the  other  trade  Fm  speaUng 
of— which  is  not  to  say  you  may 
not  play  to  amuse  yourself,"  he 
added,  dropping  from  the  serious- 
ness of  the  previous  address,  ''and, 
in  moderation,  as  much  as  you 
like;  only  never  make  a  busi- 
ness of  a  mere  pleasure.  I  am 
taking  you  into  my  confidence," 
Lord  Eskside  continued,  after  a 
little  pause.  ''I  want  you  to  go 
into  public  life.  Your  father  w^ 
not^  and  he  has  his  reasons,  which 
are  perhaps  good  enough;  and  I 
had  not  the  time  nor  the  possi- 
bility when  I  was  young  like  you. 
I  succeeded  early  for  one  thing ; 
and  a  Scotch  representative  peer 
does  not  cut  much  of  a  figure  in 
politics.  But  you,  my  boy,  have 
little  chance  of  succeeding  early. 
If  your  father  lives  to  be  as  old  as 
I  am,  you  have  a  long  career  before 
irou — ^and  you'll  mind  my  advice." 


''  Yes,  grandpapa,"  said  the  boy, 
bewildered*  Valentine  was  piond, 
yet  much  confounded,  to  be  thm 
advanced  to  the  position  of  his 
grandfftther^s  confidant,  and  spoken 
to  as  if  he  were  on  the  verge  of  the 
university,  instead  of  entenng  st 
fourteen  a  public  school  He  did 
his  besttor  understand,  with  eyes 
intent  upon  the  old  man's  face. 

''  The  secret  of  all  success,  Yal," 
said  the  old  lord,  '^  is  to  know  bov 
to  deny  youisell  It  does  not  nut- 
ter vety  much  what  the  object  is. 
.Thafsone  advantage  abouteventhese 
games  I  was  speaking  of.  Truning, 
as  they  call  it,  is  a  good  thing,  an 
excellent  thing.  If  you  once  learn 
to  get  the  whip-hand  of  yoniself^ 
thaf  s  the  best  education.  Theie  is 
nothing  in  this  world  like  it,  Val. 
Prove  to  me  that  you  can  control 
yourself  and  Til  say  you're  an 
educatedman;  and  without  this,  all 
other  education  is  good  for  next  to 
nothing.  Other  people^  no  doubt, 
can  do  you  harm  more  or  les^  bat 
there  is  no  living  creature  can  do 
you  the  harm  yourself  can.  I 
would  write  that  up  in  gold  letters 
on  every  school,  if  I  had  it  in  my 
power.  Not  that  I  like  asceticism— 
far  from  it — ^but  a  man  is  no  nan 
that  cannot  rule  himsel£" 

Lord  Eskside  paused  with  a  sigh, 

while  the  boy  looked  at  him  with 

eyes  and  ears  intent^  taking  in  the 

words,  but  not  all  or  indeed  much 

of  their  meaning.      And  here  X 

think  Val's  attention  began  to  wane 

a  little ;  for  he  had  not  the  aUgbifist 

clue  to  the  thoughts  into  which  we 

old  man  plunged,  almost  against 

his  will— the   dismal  zecollections 

of  shipwreck  which  crowded  into 

his  mind  as  he  spoke.    "  We  won  t 

enter  into  the  subject  at  length, 

he  resumed;  "but,  Val,  you  have 

more  than  ordinary  occasion  to  ^ 

upon  your  guard." 

"  Why  have  I  more  than  ordinary 

occasion  % "  said  the  boy,  wonder- 
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hxg  and  carious';  this  mysterious 
intixnation  immeddately  roused  him 
np. 

**Ahf  well,  we'll  say  nothing 
■about  that.  Tou'ye  wild  blood  in 
joxif  my  boy;  and  when  you'ie  a 
man,  you'll  remember  that  I  gave 
you  sound  advice.  These  are  the 
gtesX  things,  VaL  I  don't  need  to 
tell  you  to  be  good,  for  I  hope  you 
know  your  duty.  Tiy  and  never 
do  anything  that  you  would  think 
iduane  to  have  told  to  us;  you 
may  be  sure  sooner  or  later  that  it 
will  be  told  to  us,  and  to  every  soul 
you  want  it  kept  from.  There's  no 
such  thing  as  a  secret  in  this  world; 
and  the  more  you  want  to  hide  a 
thing  the  more  it's  known — ^mind 
that  For  lesser  matters,  m  see  you 
have  enough  of  pocket-money,  and 
I  hope  you'll  take  care  to  spend  it> 
like  a  gentleman — ^which  does  not 
mean  to  throw  it  away  with  both 
hands,  mind ;  and  you'll  keep  your 
place,  and  learn  your  lessons  like  a 
man ;  and  you'll  write  regularly  to 
jour  grandma ;  and  Grod  bless  you, 
Val!" 

Saying  this,  the  old  lord  wrung 
the  boy's  hand,  and  turned  off  down 
a  side  path,  leaving  him  alone  in 
the  avenue.  Lord  Eskside's  shaggy 
eyebrows  were  working,  and  some- 
thing strangely  like  tears  welled  up 
somehow  from  about  his  heart,  and 
stood  in  two  pools,  unsheddable, 
under  these  penthouses.  Not  for 
all  he  had  in  the  worid  would  he 
have  let  that  moisture  drop  in  sight 
of  living  man. 

Val  was  somewhat  startled  by  this 
abrupt  withdrawal,  and  tried  hard, 
without  being  quite  able,  to  make  it 
out,  what  it  meant ;  for  the  notion 
that  he  himself  was  supremely  loved 
by  his  old  grandfetther  was  one  that 
did  not  immediately  enter  into  the 
boy's  mind,  far  from  all  sentimen- 
tal consciousness  as  boys'  minds 
generally  are.  He  went  up  thought- 
fully to  the  house,  but  I  am  afraid 


it  was  not  the  wisdom  of  his  grand- 
father's advice  or  the  contagion  of 
his  emotion  which  moved  him.  He 
was  wondering  what  it  meant — ^why 
A6,yalentine,  should  have  more  than 
ordinary  reason  to  take  care;  and 
what  was  the  wild  blood  he  had 
in  his  veins  1  The  wonder  was 
vague;  I  cannot  say  that  the  boy  was 
possessed  by  any  eager  longing  to 
penetrate  the  mystery;  but  still 
he  wondered,  having  arrived  at 
a  kind  of  crisis  in  his  life,  a 
thing  which  makes  even  a  child 
think.  He  went  in  to  his 
grandmother  serious,  and,  as  she 
thought^  sad;  and  Lady  Eskside  was 
pleased  by  the  doud  over  his  face, 
and  set  it  down  to  his  sorrow  at 
leaving  home,  putting  her  own  sen- 
timents into  Valentine's  mind,  as  we 
all  do. 

''  You  must  not  be  down-hearted, 
Val,"  she  said,  drawing  him  close  to 
her,  and  speaking  witi^  a  quiver  in 
her  lip.  ^'  When  once  the  shock  is 
over,  you  will  find  plenty  of  new 
friends,  and  be  very  happy.  It  is 
natural  at  your  age.  It  is  us  that 
will  miss  you — oh  my  bonnie  boy ! 
— ^far,  far  more  than  you  will  miss 
my  old  lord  and  me." 

Val  did  not  say  anything;  he  felt 
his  breast  swell  with  a  certain  soft 
sympathy,  but  he  was  not  deejay 
dismayed  at  the  thought  of  leaving 
home,  as  she  supposed.  Lady  Esk- 
side put  her  aim  round  him,  and 
drew  her  boy  dose.  She  was  not 
ashamed  of  the  tears  that  came 
heavily  to  her  eyes. 

''My  bonnie  boyl"  she  said, 
"  my  darling !  Te  cannot  think 
what  you  have  been  to  us,  Val— 
like  light  to  them  in  darkness; 
you've  made  Gk>d's  providence  dear 
to  me,  though  you're  too  young  to 
understand  why.  When  you  are 
away,  Val,  you'll  think  of  that. 
If  anything  ill  were  to  hap- 
pen to  you  in  body  or  soul,  it 
would  break  my  heart — ^you'll  x&> 
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member  tbati    Oh,  my  own  boy,  ''Then  your  grandpapa  has  bee& 

be  good!    There  are  all  kinds  at  speaking  to  yon!"  said  the  old  lady,. 

a  great  school,  some  not  innocent  with  a  little  vexationy  feeling  ho- 

lads  like  you.    You'll  shut  your  ears  self  forestalled.     ''  I  suppose,  being 

to  bad  words  and  wicked  things  old,  we  are  more  particular  tha& 

for  my  sake  t    Don't  listen  to  them  most  people,  and   more   anziou& 

— ^but  say  your  prayers  night  and  Tour  father,  you  see,  makes  no  suck 

morning,  and  read  your  chapter,  fuss." 

and  God  will  protect  my  boy.    No-  ''I  don't  know  anything  aboui- 

body  can  make  you  do  wrong,  Yal,  my  father,  grandma." 

except  yourself."  ''  Oh,  Yal,  hush !  he  is  at  a  dis- 

''  But  I  don't  mean  to  do  wrong,  tance,  where  duty  keeps  him ;  he 

grandma,"  said  Yalentine,  with  a  has  never  been  at  home  but  that 

Httle  self-assertion.     ''  Why  should  once  since  you  came,  and  he  is  not 

you  think  I  would  t    Is  there  any-  a  good  correspondent ;  but  now  that 

thing  particular  about  me  1 "  you  are  at  sdiool  you  must  write  to 

''There  is  a  great  deal  particu-  him  direct,  and  be  sure  he  wiM 

lar  about  you,"  said  the  old  lady;  answer.     He  knows  you  are  safe  in 

"  you  are  the  hope  and  the  joy  of  our  hands." 

two  old  folk  that  would  never  hold  "  That  may  be,"  said  Yal,  seri- 

up  their  heads  again  in  this  world  ously;  "but  still,  you  see,  grandma, 

if  any  harm  came  to  yoxL     Is  not  it's  a  fact  that  I  don't  Imow  much 

that  enough  1    But  I  am  not  afraid  about  my  father — ^nor  my  mother 

of  my  boy,"  she  added,  seeing  that  either,"  he  added,  suddenly  dropping 

the  admonition  had  gone  far  enough,  his  voice.     Since  he  had  been  a 

and  smiling  a  wintry,  watery  smile,  small  child,  he  had  not  mentioned 

the  best  she  could  muster.    "  Mind  her  before.     Lady  Eskside  could 

all  that  Mr  Grinder  says  too,  and  not  restrain  a  startled  movement^ 

don't  be  too  rough  in  your  plays,  which  he  felt,  standing  so  dose  to 

You're  a  very  stirring  boy,  Yal ;  her.     The  boy  lifted  his  eyes  and 

but  I  want  my  boy  to  be  always  fixed  them  on  her  face, 

a  gentleman,  and  not  too  rougL  "Was  that    her,  grandma,"  bo 

Your  manners  are  not  so  nice  as  said  in  a  low  voice,  "that  brought 

they  once  were ^"  me  here  ?  and  why  is  she  never  here 

'Tm  not  a  baby  any  longer,"  now)    I  know  there  is  something 

said  the  boy.     "  I  don't  know  how  stiange  about  me,  for  all  you  say." 

to  speak  to  ladies  and  grand  people ;  "  Do  you  remember  her,  Yal  f" 

but  I  don't  mean  to  be  rough."  "No,"  said  the  boy,  somewhat 

"Well,    dear,    perhaps    that   is  impatiently;  "that  is,  I  remember- 

trtie,"  said  Lady  Eskside,  with  a  Aer,  but  not  to  know  her  now  if  I 

sigh ;  "  but  you'll  mind,  Yal,  to  be  saw  her.    Why  do  you  never  speak 

very  particuhur  about  your  manners  of  her?  why  is  she  never  here  %    I 

as  wdil  as  other  things.    It's  more  think  I  ought  to  kaow." 

important  than  you  think."  "  Oh,  my  dear,  it's  a  long  story — 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  some-  a  long  and  a  sad  story,"  said  the  old 

thing,  grandma,"  said  Yal ;"  why  is  lady.    "I  wish — ^I  wish  I  could  find 

it  more  important  than  I  think?  her,  YaL     I  have  sought  for  her 

andwhat  do  grandpapa  andyou  mean  everywhere,  both  now  and  when 

by  saying  that  I  need  to  be  on  my  you  were  bom ;  but  I  cannot  find* 

guard  more  than  others  ?     There  her.    It  is  not  our  fault" 

^ust  be  something  particular  about  "Where  is  idie?"  said  the  bo^ 

^•"  His  face  was  flushed  and  agitateo,. 
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luB  utterance  hurried  and  breathless 
as  if  with  shame. 

^'  I  tell  you  we  cannot  find  her^ 
VaL" 

''  But  she  is  alive,  in  the  world, 
like  thaif^  said  the  boy;  and  drew 
a  long  painful  breath.  Lady  £sk- 
6i<}e  could  not  tell,  and  dared  not 
ask,  how  much  Yal  understood  or 
remembered  of  his  mother  and  her 
life  when  he  said  these  words ;  and 
indeed,  I  think  the  boy  himself 
would  have  found  it  yeiy  difficult 
to  telL  He  had  lost  all  clear  recol- 
lection of  her  in  those  seven  years 
past,  which  were  juBt  the  years  in 
which  a  child  forgets  most  easily,  or 
remembers  most  tenaciously,  when 
its  recollections  are  encourt^gjed  and 
cultivated.  He  recollected  dimly 
his  coming  to  Eskside,  and  more 
dimly  a  life  beyond,  which  was  not 
as  his  present  life, — a  curious  dull 
chaos  of  wanderings  and  change, 
with  a  woman  la  it,  and  a  playfel- 
low, for  whom  he  used  to  cry  of 
night&  The  chief  impression  on 
his  mind,  however,  was  of  the 
strange  difference  between  that  life 
and  his  present  one.  He  had  escap- 
ed out  of  that  into  this ;  and  the 
thought  of  being  made  to  go  back 
again  filled  him  with  a  vague  alarm. 
If  this  woman  was  his  mother,  might 
she  not  meet  him  somewhere,  claim 
him,  take  him  back  again  t  This 
thought  filled  him  with  a  confused 
and  indescribable  horror.  He  had 
experienced  this  stiange  feeling  be- 
fore now;  when  he  saw  caravans 
passing — ^when  he  met  a  wandering 
party  of  tramps  on  the  road — ^it  had 
occurred  to  him  more  than  once, 
what  if  some  one  should  claim  him! 
-though  he  scarcely  knew  the  ground 
of  his  own  fears.  This  had  given 
a  curious  inarticulate  duality  to  his 
life.  There  were  two  of  him.  One 
Valentine  Boss,  whom  he  could 
identify  boldly,  who  was  happy  and 
fiee  and  beloved — ^the  other,  some- 
thing he  did  not  know.    But  after 


his  conversation  with  his  grand- 
mother, this  vague  terror  suddenly 
took  shape  and  form.  His  mother, 
his  reai  mother,  who  had  a  right  to 
him,  might  claim  him,  might  seize 
upon  him  and  carry  him  away.  The 
idea  filled  him  for  the  moment  with 
mortal  terror.  He  lost  the  security 
of  childhood,  and  for  the  tune  felt 
himself  involved  in  that  insecurity, 
that  panic,  which  is  more  terrible  to 
a  child  than  it  ever  can  be  in  more 
mature  life.  A  spasm  came  into  his 
throat — a  pang  of  shame  and  out- 
raged feeling — which  added  to  the 
terror,  and  made  it  very  hard  to 
bear.  His  eyes  grew  wet  with  a 
hot-springing  moisture,  salt  and 
bitter,  which  seemed  to  scorch  his 
eyelids.  Lady  Eskside,  partially 
discovering  the  agitation  in  the 
boy's  mind,  pressed  him  closer  to 
her  in  sympathy  and  tenderness; 
but  he  set  his  elbow  square,  and 
repulsed  the  fond  consohng  move- 
ment He  was  angry  with  her  and 
with  all  the  world,  because  he  him- 
self was  thus  separated  from  all  the 
world,  though  he  was  no  more  than 
a  child. 

<<  I  am  going  out»"  he  said, 
abruptly,  with  a  slight  struggle  to 
be  free,  "  to  say  good-bye  to  Hunter 
and  the  rest.  I  promised  to  say 
good-bye  to  them.  Let  me  go,  grand- 
ma ;  I  shall  not  be  long  away.'' 

^  Come  back  before  dinner,  dear. 
You  are  to  have  your  dinner  with 
us  to-night,"  said  the  old  lady,  kiss- 
ing his  hot  forehead  as  she  let  him 
go.  He  ran  from  her,  and  out  into 
the  woods,  and  never  drew  breath 
till  he  reached  Hunter  the  game- 
keeper^s  cottage,  which  was  two 
miles  off.  The  hot  tears  dried  in 
the  boy's  eyes  as  he  ran,  swift  as 
an  arrow  from  the  bow.  It  was 
a  half-savage  way  of  relieving  the 
pain  in  him ;  yet  it  did  relievo  it, 
probably  because  of  the  half-savage 
blood  which  was  boiling  in  Us 
veins.    He  did  not  feel  quite  sure 
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that  lie  was  safe  even  in  the  woods,  and  the  old  people  watched  him 
and  flew  as  if  some  one  were  pur-  with  an  anxious  scratiny,  of  which 
suing  him.      In  this  panic  there  the  child  was  yagaely  consdona^ 
mingled  no  cnriosity  about  his  mo-  They  had  no  insight  into  the  tern- 
ther — ^no  longing  wish  to  see  her  pest  that  was  surging  in  his'childishL 
— ^no  stirring  of  filial  lore,  such  as  bosom,  but  watched  him  as  wist* 
one  would  imagine  natural  in  such  f  uUy  as  if  they  had  been  the  chil- 
a  case.     Strangely  enough,  children  dren  and  he  the  man,  wondering^ 
show  little  curiosity  in  most  cases  whethw  ''  his  mother's  blood "  was 
about  the  parents  they  have  lost,  working  in  him,  and  any  wild  de- 
It  seems  so  natural  to  them  to  ac-  sire  of  adventure  and  yagrancy  like 
cept  what  is,  as  absolutely  unchange-  her's  arising  in  his  mind,  or  whether 
able,  the  one  only  state  of  afEairs  he  was  thinking  of  and  longing  for 
they   have    oyer  known,    as    the  her,  which  seemed  the  most  natural 
state  which  must  be,  and  to  which  supposition.  I  think  had  they  knowi^ 
there  is  no  altematiye.    The  yery  the  selfish  shame  and  fear  whicK 
idea    of   an    alternative    disturbs  had  taken  possession  of  him,  hottk 
the  young  mind,  and  wounds  it.  of  them  would  have  been  disap- 
And  Valentine  had  more  than  ordi-  pointed  and  shocked,  even  thoug;!^ 
naiy  cause  to  be  disturbed.     He  satisfied.    They  would  have  blamed 
was  afraid  and  he  was  ashamed  of  the  boy  as  without  natural  feelings 
that  duality  in  his  existence.    It  and  they  would  have  been  wron^. 
mortified  him  as  only  a  child  can  The  feeling  in  Valentine's   heart 
be  mortified.     If  he  could  only  for-  was  all  chaotic,  undeveloped.     He 
get  it,  shut  it  out  of  his  mind  for  had  found  out  what  was  ike  mean- 
ever  !     He  did  not  want  to  hear  ing  of  the  contradiction  of  two  na- 
any  more  upon  the  subject,  which  tures  in  him,  the  jar  of  which  he 
was  hateful  to  him ;  he  could  not  had  been  dunly  conscious,  with- 
bear  even  to  think  that  any  one  was  out  knowing  what  it  was.     The 
aware  how  much  of  it  he  knew.  The  struggle  itself  had  been  going  on 
sight  of  the  little  colony  of  children  within  him  for  years,  since  the  time 
and  dogs  at  the  gamekeeper^s  was  a  when  a  mere  child  he  had  suffered 
wholesome  distraction  to  his  bur-  and  conquered  that  natural  thirst 
dened  mind ;  and  fortunately  there  for  the  out-of-door  life  to  which  he 
were  many  people  to  be   shaken  had  been  bom.     He  had  stood  by 
hands  with,  and  to  be  told  of  his  his  nursery  window  and  gazed  out^ 
start  to-morrow.     *'  To  Edinburgh  and  beaten  his  head  and  his  hands 
first,  and  then  to  London  1      My  against  the  panes,  longing  to  ee- 
word,  Mr  Valentine,  but  you'll  be  cape,  with  a  longing  which  was  only 
tea  afore  us  all,  country  folk.     And  recognised  as  naughtiness,  and  which 
I  wouldna  wonder  but  you  would  by  force  of  circumstances  and  8om» 
see  the  Queen  and  the  House  of  innate  force  of  nature  he  had  re* 
Parliament,  and  a' thing  that's  splen-  strained.      The   ductile    infimtine 
did,"  said  the  gamekeeper^s  wife,  nature  had  been  forced  into  tiie 
The  boy  was  pleased ;  the  thought  new  channel,  and  now  thought  of 
of  all  the  novelty  to  come  moved  the  old  one  with  a  thrill  and  shiver 
him  for  a  moment;  but  even  the  of    imaginative    terror.      But   no 
delight  of  novelty  could  not  banish  chance  light  as    yet    pierced  the 
from  his  mind  his  new  horror  and  childish  imbroglio  of  his  thoughts.  J 
fear.       ...  ^®  ^^^^  rather  than  thought  that  ho 
He  dined  with  his  grand-parents  was  in  danger ;  he  had  lost  his  happy 
that  night  as  they  had  promised;  sense  of  security;   but  his  mind 
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had  not  gone  further.  AH  this, 
howeyer,  was  as  invisible^  as  nn- 
reyealable,  to  the  two  old  people, 
who  watched  him  so  anxiously,  as 
their  eager  watch  was  to  him.  He 
had  not  left  their  charge  for  a  day 
for  seven  long  years,  and  yet  they 
knew  as  little  of  him  as  yon  and  I, 
dear  reader,  know  of  the  child  who 
has  never  left  our  side,  and  has,  as  it 
seems,  no  thought,  no  object  in  life 
apart  from  ours.  How  can  we  tell 
what  that  unknown  familiar  crea- 
ture will  do  when  set  out  upon  in- 
dependent  life  for  itself  1  and  how 
could  they  tell  what  was  passing 
in  Yal's  bosom,  which  had  no  win- 
dow to  it,  any  more  than  have  the 
lestofusf  They  watched  him,  con- 
sulting each  other  now  and  then  with 
their  eyes,  and  said  things  to  him 
which  meant  more  than  tiie  words, 
l>ut  which  Yal  received  wit}iout 
thinking  at  all  what  they  meant 
That  last  night  at  home  was  meant 
to  be  a  solemn  one,  and  would  have 
been  so,  had  Yal's  mind  not  been 
abeorbed  in  its  own  excitement. 
Ix>rd  Eskside  gave  him  a  watch, 
-which  made  his  heart  jump  for  the 
moment — a  gold  hunting-watch, 
Bcch  as  Yal  had  long  admued  and 
longed  for,  with  his  initials  and 
crest  on  the  back;  but  even  this 
affected  him  much  less  than  it 
would  have  done,  had  he  received 
it  a  week-^a  day  before.  He  was  to 
start  eady  the  nesit  moming,  and 
his  portmanteaus  were  packed,  and 
ev«(ything  ready  that  night  He 
went  and  looked  at  them  before  he 
went  to  bed,  and  the  higher  pulsa- 
tion of  novelty  and  adventure  be- 
gan to  swell  in  his  young  veina 
The  shadow  slid  still  a  little  further 
off  his  heartwhen  Lady  Eskside  came 
into  his  room  on  herway  to  her  own, 
as  she  had  done  every  night  for 
years.  Yal  was  not  asleep,  but  only 
pfretended  to  be  so,  to  avoid  any 
self-betiayaL  The  boy,  peering 
curiously    through    his    eyelashes. 


which  showed  him  this  little  scene 
as  through  a  veil  of  tinted  gauze, 
saw  the  old  lady  put  down  her 
candle,  look  at  him  closely,  and 
when  she  saw  him,  as  she  thought, 
fast  asleeip,  kneel  down  by  his  bed- 
side. She  said  no  audible  words, 
but  she  put  her  hands  together  and 
lifted  her  face,  with  tears  stand- 
ing fiill  in  her  eyes.  It  was  all  Yal 
could  do  not  to  cry  too,  and  betray 
himself;  the  water  came  welling 
up,  feeHng  wann  within  his  ^e- 
lids,  and  blurring  out  the  sight  be- 
fore him.  After  a  little  wlule  my 
lady  rose,  and  put  her  hand  softly 
on  his  forehead  and  kissed  him; 
then  took  up  her  candle  and  walked 
softly  away,  closing  the  door  care- 
fully after  her  not  to  wake  her  boy. 
Yal  felt  strangely  desolate  for  the 
first  moment  i^ter  the  door  closed, 
and  the  soft  light  and  the  watchful 
presence  went  away.  He  did  not 
say  anything  tender  within  himself, 
for  he  was  (or  had  become)  a  Scotch 
boy,  totally  unused  to  the  employ- 
ment of  endearing  words.  But  his 
smaU  heart  swelled,  and  a  sense  of 
soft  security,  of  watchers  round 
him,  and  ever-wakeful  all-powerful 
love,  came  to  him  unawares.  He 
fell  asleep  directly,  and  woke  in 
the  moming  cured  of  his  first  trou- 
ble, with  as  light  a  heart  as  any 
schoolboy  need  have — ^the  shock 
having  gone  off  with  all  its  conse- 
quences, and  his  mind  being  too 
full  of  his  new  start,  of  his  new 
watch,  of  his  long  journey — the  first 
he  had  ever  taken — and  of  Eton  at 
the  end,  most  wonderful  of  all,— &r 
too  full  of  these  things  to  be  sad.  He 
gave  his  grandmother  a  hug  when 
the  moment  came  to  go  away.  ''  Til 
be  back  at  Christmas,  grandma," 
he  said,  between  laughing  and  cry- 
ing. The  old  lord  was  going  with 
his  heir,  and  this  ''broke  the  part- 
ing very  much,  so  that  he  bore  up 
like  a  man,"  Lady  Eskside  said 
afterwards,  wishing,  I  fear,  that  Yal 
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had  been  a  little  more  ''  oveicome." 
She  shed  teais  enough  for  both  of 
them  after  the  caxiiage  had  driven 
away,  with  a  laige  box  of  game— to 
conciliate  Mr  Qrinder — ^£Burf»ned  on 
behind.  iFrom  the  window  of  one 
of  the  tuiretB  she  could  see  it  driv- 
ing across  the  bridge  at  Lasswade ; 
and  there  she  went^  though  the 


stairs'tired  her,  and  waved  her  hand- 
kerchief out  of  the  narrow  window, 
and  wept  at  thought  of  the  dreari- 
ness he  left  behind  him.  It  seemed 
to  my  lady  that  there  was  not  one 
creature  left  in  the  great  house,  or 
on  Eskside,  up  the  water  and  down 
the  water,  save  herself:  and  Ulub 
Val  made  his  first  start  in  life. 


OHAFTER  ZIV. 


The  boy  was  very  tired  when  he 
arrived  in  London,  and  not  capable 
of  the  hot  interest  he  expected  to 
feel  in  the  great  muddy  capital, 
which  was  one  muddle  of  mean 
houses,  noisy  roads,  carts  and  car- 
riages, and  crowding  people,  to  his 
tired  perceptions.  The  day  after,  he 
and  his  grandfietther  went  to  Windsor 
through  the  nuld  soft  country,  half 
veiled  in  the  ''mists  and  mellow 
fruitf ulness "  that  distinguish  au- 
tumn, and  warm  with  the  all-per- 
vading and  diffused  sunshine  of 
the  season.  How  different  was  the 
calm  slow  river,  lingering  between 
its  placid  banks,  seeking  no  coy 
concealment  under  cliff  or  tree,  but 
facing  the  daylight  with  gentle 
indifference,  from  the  wild  shy 
£sk,  which  played  at  hide-and-seex 
with  the  sundiine,  like  a  flying 
nymph  among  the  woods !  The 
old  lerd  seemed  half  inspired  by 
this  return  to  scenes  which  he  re- 
membered so  well,  though  he  had 
not  been  himself  brought  up  at 
Eton.  ''  I  brought  your  &ther  here, 
as  I'm  bringing  you,"  he  said,  as 
they  rolled  idong,  round  the  curves 
of  the  railway,  looking  out  upon 
the  distant  castle  and  the  river. 
*<  You  will  see  plenty  of  boats  on 
the  river  in  another  day,  my  boy ; 
and  if  your  grandma  and  I  come 
here  next  summer,  I  daresay  we 
shall  see  you  strutting  along  in  all 
your  finery,  with  flowers  in  your 
hat,  and  a  blue  shirt"    Innocent 


old  lord!    he   thought   Ms   Utde 
rustic,  just  out  of  the  nest^  might 
reach  tiie  celestial  heights  of  Eton 
in  a  few  months,  and  perhaps — for 
what  limits  are  there  to  the  pre- 
sumption   of   ignorance! — find    a 
place  in  the  Eight  in  his  first  sum- 
mer.    But,  indeed,  I  don't  really 
think    Lord    Eskside's   ignorance 
went  so  far  as  this.    He  said  it,  not 
knowing  what  else  to  say,  to  pleaae 
the  boy.    They  went  down  together 
to  the  great  dame's  house,  full  al- 
ready of  small  boys  settling  into 
their  familiar  quarters,  upon  whom 
Val  looked  with  all  the  wondering 
envy  and  respect  natural  to  a  fireah- 
man.     He  had  himself  assumed  the 
tall  hat  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
and  the  sight  of  so  many  tall  hats 
moving  about  everywhere  confused 
yet  excited  him.     His  tutors  who 
was  not  his  ^^dame,"  lived  in  a  tiny 
house  attached  to  a  big  pupiUroom, 
and  had  no  accommodation  for  boys, 
or  for  much  else,  except  the  blue- 
and-white  china  in  which  his  soul 
delighted.   Mr  Gerald  Grinder,  like 
his  brother  Mr  Cyril  Grinder,  who 
had  been  Yal's  tutor  at  Eskside^ 
had  one  of  the  finest  minds  of  his 
time ;  but  the  chief  way  in  which 
this  made  itself  evident  to  the  outer 
world  was  in  his  furniture,  and  the 
fittings-up  of  his  little  house,  eveiy 
''  detail "  in  which  he  flattered  him- 
self was  a  study.    It  was  a  very 
commonplace  little  house,  but  the 
thought  that  had  been  expended 
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on  its  deooiation  miglit  haye  built 
pyiamidii — ^if  anything  so  rade  and 
senseless  as  building  pyiamids  x^uld 
liave  occuned  to  the  refined  intelli- 
gence of  a  man  of  Mr  Gerald  Grin- 
der^s  day.  Yal  gazed  at  all  the 
velvet  brackets,  and  all  the  antique 
cabinets  (which  had  been  *'  picked 
ap  "  in  holiday  travels  all  over  the 
world,  and  were  each  the  subject 
for  a  tale),  and  all  the  china,  with  a 
sense  of  £Edling  breath  and  space  too 
small  for  him;  while  his  grand- 
fiither  engaged  Mr  Grinder  in  con- 
versation, and  pointed  out  the  boy's 
peculiarities,  as  if  these  character- 
istics could  be  of  any  particular  in- 
terest to  any  one  out  of  Yal's  own 
family — and  the  young  tutor  listen- 
ed with  a  snule.  ''  I  don't  doubt 
we  shall  soon  know  each  othet,"  he 
said  suavely^  and  shook  hands  with 
Val,  and  dismissed  him  :  to  receive 
just  such  a  description  of  another 
boy  next  moment  from  another  an- 
xiouB  parent.  ''  Whether  is  it  Boss 
or  Smith  now,  that  is  the  self-willed 
one,  and  which  is  the  boy  that 
catches  coldl"  the  young  tutor 
asked  himself,  when  the  audience 
was  over.  He  concluded,  finally, 
that  the  latter  case  must  be  Smith's 
since  he  was  brought  by  his  mother 
— a  generalisation  which  perhaps 
was  justifiable.  Poor  Mr  Grinder  ! 
he  knew  all  the  marks  of  his  china 
as  well  as  these  tiresome  people 
knew,  so  to  speak,  the  manu&c- 
turer^s  marks  on  their  boys;  but 
how  much  more  interesting  was  one 
than  the  other  1  He  took  a  walk 
up  to  an  old  furniture  shop,  where 
bargains  of  precious  ware  were  now 
and  then  to  be  had,  with  a  delicious 
sense  of  relief  when  it  was  too  late 
to  expect  more  pupils,  and  fell  upon 
a  bit  of  real  Nankin  there  which  re- 
freshed his  veiy  souL 

Meanwhile  the  old  lord  and  his 
boy  strayed  about  the  narrow  streets. 
They  went  to  the  bookseller's  and 
bought  pictures  for  Yal's  room — 


which,  I  need  not  say,  were  chiefly 
Landseers,  though,  granting  the 
subject,  Yal  was  not  particular 
as  to  the  artist — ^and  tiien  they 
walked  to  the  castle,  the  grand- 
father making  a  conscientious  but 
painful  attempt  to  remember  who 
built  the  Bound  Tower,  and  who  was 
responsible  for  St  Greorge's  ChapeL 
As  to  these  points,  however,  or  as 
to  the  other,  Yal  was  not  at  sSll  ex- 
acting, and  had  no  thirst  for  infor- 
mation. He  liked  to  walk  on  the 
terrace  better,  where  the  great  sunny 
misty  plain  before  him  made  his 
youngheart  expand  with  a  delightful 
sense  of  space  and  distance,  but  did 
not  care  for  the  splendid  alleys  of  the 
Long  Walk,  which  were  too  formal 
to  please  his  ill-regulated  fstncy. 
And  then  they  went  to  the  river, 
along  the  green  bank  of  the  Brocas, 
which  touched  Lord  Eskside's  heart 
with  many  recollections.  ''  I  have 
walked  with  your  &thor  here  fifty 
times,  I  should  think,"  said  the  old 
lord.  ''  He  was  not  much  of  a  boat- 
ing man  himself,  but  he  was  fond 
of  the  river.  Tour  father  had  al- 
ways what  is  called  a  fine  mind, 
YaL" 

'' What  is  a  fine  mind  1"  said  the 
boy,  who  did  not  know  very  much 
about  his  father,  or  care  a  great  deal, 
if  the  truth  must  be  told. 

''  It's  rather  hard  to  define,"  said 
the  old  lord, ''  when  you  don't  pos- 
sess the  article ;  and  you  must  not 
learn  to  generalise  too  much,  my 
boy;  it's  a  dangerous  custom.  It 
is,  so  far  as  Fve  been  able  to  re- 
mark, an  intellect  which  pays  more 
attention  to  the  small  things  than 
the  great  in  this  life ;  it  cares  for 
what  it  calls  the  details,  and  lets 
the  bigger  mattera  shift  for  them- 
selves." 

"  Was  my  father^— very  good  at 
anything)"  asked  Yal,  whom  this 
definition  interested  but  moderately. 
He  had  some  difficulty  in  shaping 
his  question;    for  indeed,  having 
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just  heaid  that  his  father  ttbs  not 
a  boating  man,  his  curiosity  was 
partially  satisfied  before  expressed. 

**  Tour  father  has  very  good  abil- 
ities/' said  Lord  Eskside  —  "very 
good  abilities,  I  wish  he  wonld 
put  them  to  more  nse.  IVe  been 
told  he  was  an  elegant  scholar, 
VaL" 

"What  is  an  elegant  scholar, 
grandpa)'' 

The  old  lord  laughed.  "  Kot  me 
nor  yon,"  he  said;  ''and  I  doubt 
if  eittier  you  or  me  are  the  stuff  to 
make  one  of;  but  your  father  was. 
I'll  show  you  an  old  school-list  at 
home  with  his  name  in  it.  Tye 
heard  his  Latin  verses  were  some- 
thing very  fine  indeed ;  Yal,  Latin 
verses  are  grand  things.  Foetiy 
in  English  is  a  thriftless  sort  of 
occupation;  but  a  dead  language 
makes  all  the  difference.  If  you 
ever  can  make  Latin  verses  like 
your  fiftther,  you'll  be  a  great  man, 
VaL" 

Yal  never  knew  whether  his 
grandfather  was  laughing  at  him 
when  he  adopted  tlus  tone.  ''  Is 
my  father  a  great  man  Y "  he  asked, 
with  a  serious  face.  **  1  should  like 
to  know  a  little  more  about  ^m. 
1  have  only  seen  him  once.  Once 
is  not  much  for  a  fellow  to  have 
seen  his  father;  and  I  was  so  small 
then,  and  never  thought  of  any- 
thing." 

^  Most  of  us  are  just  as  weU  with- 
out thinking,"  said  Lord  Eskside, 
with,  a  suppressed  sigh,  ''except 
about  your  work,  my  boy.  Ton 
may  be  sure  yon  will  want  aU  your 
thoughts  for  your  work.** 

"That  Ib  just  how  you  always 
turn  me  off;"  said  Yal.  '^laskyon 
about  my  fiither,  grandpa,  and  you 
tell  me  about  my  work.  I  will  do 
my  work,"  said  the  boy,  with  a  dog- 
ged air,  which  he  sometimes  put  on; 
"but  why  does  my  father  never 
come  home ) — ^why  doesn't  he  caie 
for  me  1    All  these  fellows  there  are 


with  their  fathers.  I  like  you  a  great 
deal  better — ^but  why  doesn't  he 
comet" 

"  Because  he  likes  his  own  way," 
said  the  old  lord,  "  better  than  he 
likes  yon  or  me — better  than  he 
likes  lua  own  country  or  our  homely 
life.  Observe,  my  boy,  this  is  no- 
thing for  you  to  judge,  or  make 
your  remarks  upon,"  he  added, 
bending  his  brows  at  Yal,  who  was 
not  used  tobelookedonfiownin^y. 
"  Your  father  is  no  boy  like  yon, 
but  a  man,  and  able  to  judge  for 
himself.  His  profession  takes  him 
abroad.  He  \nll  be  an  ambassador 
one  of  these  days,  I  suppose,  and 
represent  his  sovereign — ^which  is 
more  honour  than  often  fidls  to  the 
lot  of  a  poor  Scots  lord." 

Yal  did  not  make  any  reply,  and 
the  pair  continued  their  widk  along 
the  riverside.  His  fiither  a  repre- 
sentative of  his  sovereign ;  his  mo- 
ther  ^  For  the  last  time  be- 
fore he  was  engulfed  by  the  practi- 
cal schoolboy  life  which  was  more 
congenial  to  his  years,  Yal  felt  the 
whul  of  wonder,  the  strange  chaos 
of  his  double  life  which  was  made 
up  of  such  different  elements^  and 
lay  as  it  were  between  two  worida 
IHia  panic  was  gone^  having  worn 
itself  out,  and  no  real  intarest  in 
his  unknown  mother  kept  her  image 
before  him ;  but  he  felt  the  jar  in 
him  of  these  two  existences^  so 
strangely,  widely  separated.  His 
head  felt  £^ddy,  as  if  the  world 
were  turning  round  with  him.  But 
every  moment  the  river  was  becom- 
ing more  gay  and  bright^  and  the 
moving  panorama  before  him  after 
a  while  overcame  his  individual  re- 
flections. The  "fellows"  newly 
arrived  were  already  crowding 
down  to  theTriver — lit&e  new  boys 
standing  about  with  their  hands  in 
their  pockets  looking  wistfully  on ; 
but  the  old  habituSa  of  the  Thames 
asserted  their  superiority,  and  got 
afloat  in  swarms  —  some    in  the 
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Btiange  oatriggeis  which  Yal  had 
heard  of,  but  had  neyer  seen  before. 
Loid  Eskside  was  as  eager  about 
the  sight  as  if  it  had  been  he  who 
was  the  new  boy.  ''Look  how 
light  they  are,  Yal  I"  he  cried — "how 
deyerly  they  manage  them!  Kthose 
long  oaiB  get  out  of  balance  the 
thii^  upsets.  Look  at  that  small 
creature  there  no  bigger  than  your- 
self  '' 

"  Bigger  I  he's  not  up  to  my  el- 
bow/' cried  Yal,  indignant. 

"Well,  smaller  than  yourself: 
but  you  could  not  do  tiiat^  you 
lout,  to  saye  your  life." 

Yal's  face  grew  crimson.  "  Come 
back  next  week,  grandpa,"  he  said, 
"and  see  if  I  can't  j  or  come  along, 
111  try  now :  it  would  only  be  a 
ducking — and  what  do  I  care  for  a 
ducking  1    I'll  try  this  very  day." 

"  Come  back,  come  back,  my  boy; 
they  won't  let  you  try  to-day,**  cried 
the  old  lord,  laughing  at  llie  boy's 
impetuosity.  Yal  had  turned  back, 
and  was  rushing  down  to  the  "rafts  " 
where  boats  were  to  be  had ;  and  it 
was  all  that  his  grandfather  could 
do  to  restrain  him.  "  You  are  not, 
Yal  Boss,  your  own  master — ^not  to 
speak  of  other  people's — ^here,"  he 
said,  holding  the  boy  by  the  arm, 
"but  a  member  of  a  corporation, 
and  you  must  obey  the  laws  of  it. 
They'll  not  give  you  a  boat,  or  if 
they  do,  it  will  be  because  they 
think  you  don't  belong  to  Eton; 
and  if  yon  were  to  go  out  without 
fulfilling  all  the  regulations,  they'd 
punish  you,  YaL" 

"  Punish  me  I "  cried  Yal,  with 
nostrils  dilating,  and  a  wild  fire  in 
his  eyes. 

^Ay,  punish  you^  though  you 
are  sucJi  a  great  man.  This  will 
neyer  do,"  said  Lord  Eskside ;  "  do 
you  mean  to  struggle  with  me,  sir, 
in  the  sight  of  aU  these  lads  9  Mas- 
ter yourself !  and  that  at  once." 

llie  boy  came  to  himself  with  a 
gasp,  as  if  he  had  been  drowning. 


I  don't  think  he  had  eyer  in  his 
life  been  spoken  to  in  so  seyere  a 
yoice.  He  ceased  to  resist,  and  the 
old  lord  gaye  up  his  hold  on  his 
arm,  and  continued  in  a  lower 
tone — 

"  You  must  learn  this  lesson,  my 
boy,  at  once.  You  are  nobody 
here,  and  you  must  master  your- 
self. Do  it  of  your  own  will,  and 
you  show  the  makings  of  a  man. 
Do  it  because  you  are  compelled, 
and  what  are  you  but  a  slaye  %  The 
thing  is  in  your  own  hands,  Yal," 
said  Lord  Eskside,  softened,  and 
putting  off  his  peremptory  tone; 
"  you  haye  almost  made  an  exhibi- 
tion, before  all  these  strange  lads, 
of  yourself — and  me." 

Yal  did  not  say  anything ;  his 
breast  was  swelling  high,  his  heart 
throbbing  with  the  effort  he  had 
made ;  and  he  was  not  pleased  that 
he  had  been  obliged  to  make  the 
effort,  nor  did  he  feel  that  satisfac- 
tion in  having  done  his  duty  which 
is  said  always  to  attend  that  some- 
what difficult  operation.  He  walked 
along  the  river-side  panting  and 
drawing  his  breath  hard,  as  if  he 
really  had  tried  the  experiment  of  a 
ducking.  How  he  longed  to  do 
this  thing  which  he  had  been  as- 
sured he  must  not  do  I  He  would 
have  liked  to  jump  into  the  river 
and  swim  out  to  one  of  the  long 
slim  boats,  poised  like  big  dragon- 
flies  on  the  water,  and  eject  its 
rower,  and  take  the  vacant  place ; 
in  which  case,  no  doubt,  Yal  would 
have  come  to  signal  grief,  as  he 
woidd  have  deserved — ^for  he  had 
never  been  in  an  outrigger  in  his 
life. 

Then  the  pair  went  and  dined  at 
the  hotel,  where  Yal  recovered  his 
spirits ;  and  tiien  the  old  lord  took 
the  boy  to  his  little  room,  where 
they  found  his  things  unpacked,  and 
his  pictures  standing  in  a  little 
heap  against  the  wall,  and  his  room 
almost  filled  up  with  the  bed  which 
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had  been  folded  ap  out  of  the  way 
when  they  were  there  before.  It 
was  not  like  the  luzorious  large 
airy  room  which  had  been  Yal's 
at  home,  any  more  than  the  house 
with  its  long  passages,  with  regi- 
ments of  doors  on  either  side,  was 
like  the  old-fashioned  arrangements 
of  Bosscraig.  And  here  at  last  the 
parting  so  often  rehearsed  had  to  be 
done  in  earnest  *^  Master  yourself," 
^d  the  old  lord,  with  a  yoice  which 
was  neither  so  cheery  nor  so  firm  as 
he  meant  it  to  be ;  '^  and  God  bless 
you,  Val !"  And  then  he  was  gone, 
walking  up  the  dark  street  with  a 
heavy  heart  in  his  old  bosom,  and 
his  eyebrows  working  furiously. 
And  Val  sat  down  upon  his  bed  and 
looked  round  him  wonderingly,  and 
for  the  first  time  realised  that  he 
vas  left  alone. 

However,  it  is  useless  to  enter 
upon  the  details  of  so  very  common  a 
scene.    Perhaps  the  boy  shed  a  few 
tears  silently  when  the  maid  took 
away  his  candle,  and  he  felt  that  no 
soft  step,  subdued  lest  he  should  be 
sleeping,  no  rustling  silken  garments, 
could  come  into  his  room  that  night 
In  the  morning  he  faced  his  new 
existence  vigorously,  and  hung  his 
pictures,  and  began  his  work  with- 
out any  weakness  of  recollection. 
The  old  people  felt  it  a  great  deal 
more,  and  a  great  deal  longer ;  but 
Yal  could  not  have  been  known 
from  the  most  accustomed  and  ha- 
bitual schoolboy,  and  stranger  still, 
.scarcely  knew  himself  for  anything 
^Ise  after  that  night    At  the  end 
-of  the  week  he  felt  as  if  he  had 
lived  there  all  his  life — as  if  he  had 
been  there  before  in  some  previous 
kind  of  existence.     I  suppose  this 
leadiness  of  a  child  to  adapt  itself 
to  new  habits,  and  make  tiiem  its 
-own,  does  but  increase  the  strange 
unreality  of  life  itself  to  the  half- 
•conscious  mind — ^life  which  changes 
in  a  moment,  so  that  one  week 
^eems  like  years,  and  years,  being 


past,   look  as   if  they  had  never 
been. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  Yal 
wrote  home ;  and  in  his  first  letter 
there  was  this  paragraph,  written  in 
his  clearest  hand  : — 

"  Tell  grandpapa  I  rowed  up  to 
Surly  Hall,  a  long  way  above 
where  we  walked,  above  locks,  in 
an  outrigger^  this  morning.  « I  rowed 
another  feUow  and  licked  him.  I 
passed  swimming  on  Thursday,  and 
outriggers  is  very  easy.  You  have 
nothing  to  do  but  keep  steady,  and 
it  flies  like  a  bird." 

''What  is  an  outrigger)"  said 
Lady  Eskside,  as  she  gave  her  hus- 
band the  letter.  The  old  lord  gave 
an  internal  shiver,  and  thajoJced 
heaven  tliat  she  did  not  remember ; 
and  Yal  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  inform  his  anxious  grand-parents 
how  often  he  had  swamped  his  Uttle 
craft  on  the  Friday,  before  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  that  triumphal 
progress  to  Surly  on  Saturday 
morning.  ''He's  a  determined 
rascal,  that  boy  of  yours,  my  lady," 
was  all  the  answer  Lord  Eskside 
made. 

I  would  not  assert,  however,  that 
Yal  found  all  his  difficulties  at  school 
to  be  surmounted  so  easily  as  the 
outrigger.  He  had  to  go  through  the 
average  number  of  accidents  and 
perils,  and  overcome  various  wild 
stirrings  of  nature  within  him,  be- 
fore he  learned, asatrueEtoniandoeB, 
to  take  pride  in  the  penalties  and 
hardships  as  well  as  the  pleasures 
which  distinguish  his  school  Yal'a 
natural  pride  in  his  own  person  as 
Yal  Eoss  had  to  be  met  and  routed 
by  his  artificial  and  conventional 
pride  as  a  schoolboy,  before,  for  in- 
stance, he  could  recondle  himself  to 
be  some  one's  fag,  a  fate  which  over- 
took him  instantly.  Little  Lord 
Hightowers,  the  Duke's  son,  who 
was  in  the  same  house,  took  to  it 
naturally,  without  any  stirring  of 
repugnance,  and  made  his  master's 
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toast  with  conscientious  zest,  and 
went  his  mastoids  errands,  and  ac- 
cepted his  share  of  the  dainties  he 
had  fetched  when  that  potentate 
was  in  a  liheral  mood,  without  any 
straggle  whatever  with  himself. 
But  Yal  had  a  struggle,  the  wild 
blood  in  his  veins  being  nnused  to 
obedience  and  finding  subjection 
hard.  I  am  happy  to  say,  however, 
that  Ids  powers  were  equal  to  the 
necessary  sacrifice,  and  that  he  never- 
made  an  exhibition  of  himself  as  he 
had  been  on  the  eve  of  doing  on  the 
day  of  his  arrival  Time  passed  on, 
and  Yal  grew  and  ''  mastered  him- 
self;"  but  sometimes  did  not  master 
himself,  and  got  into  disgrace,  and 
scrambled  out  again,  and  had  no 
&ir-weather  voyage,  but  all  a  school- 
boy's troubles  at  their  hardest. 
Hightowers  had  a  very  much  easier 
time  of  it^  for  he  was  neither 
proud  nor  ambitious,  but  was  just 
as  happy  at  the  feot  of  his  division 
as  anywhere  else,  quite  as  happy 
looking  on  at  a  game  as  playing, 
and  took  the  floggings  which  over- 
took him  periodically  with  the  most 
heavenly  calm;  whereas  the  mere 
threat  of  one  wrought  Yal  to  the 
point  of  desperation.  Hightowers 
was  better  off  than  Yal  by  right  of  his 
temperament  and  calmer  blood.  He 
took  everything  much  more  lightly, 
and  used  to  discourse  to  his  com- 
panion on  the  vanity  of  '^  making  a 
fuss**  with  ponderous  and  precocious 
wisdom.  "  Why  don't  you  take  it 
easy,  as  I  do  9  "  said  Hightowers ; 
'*  whafs  the  good  of  verses,  for  in- 
stance %  A  fellow  never  does  verses 
after  he  leaves  school.  If  you  get 
complained  of,  it  don't  hurt  you ; 
and  even  a  swishing,  though  it  stings, 
it's  only  for  a  minute — I  don't  mind. 
There's  a  house  match  on  to-day  be- 
tween Guerre's  and  Whiting^s.  Put 
that  rubbish  away  and  come  along." 
Yal  wad  on  the  point  of  going, 
when  a  recollection  of  what  he  had 
heurd  of  his  father^s  eminence  in 


the  way  of  verse-making  returned  to 
his  mind ;  whereupon  he  sat  down 
again  do^^^edly  to  grind  the  smooth 
^iglish  into  rugged  schoolboy 
Latin.  He  clenched  his  teeth  at 
the  thought  of  being  inferior  to  his 
father — not  fix)m  love — for  how 
should  he  love  the  man  who  had 
not  spent  a  kind  word  on  bim^  or 
seen  him,  but  once  in  his  life  \ — ^but 
from  a  violent  instinct  of  opposition 
which  had  sprung  up  in  his  soul,  he 
could  not  tell  why.  He  would  not 
be  beaten  by  his  father;  and  this- 
visionary  jealousy  overcame  all 
Hightowers'  phUosophisings,  and 
even  the  attractions  of  the  match 
between  Whiting's  and  Guerre's. 

Thus  the  boy  grew,  not  perhaps 
a  very  amiable  boy,  though  with  a 
side  to  hiB  character  which  was  as 
sweet  and  soft  as  the  other  was  rug- 
ged; and  with  his  grandfather'^ 
lesson  well  learned  and  bearing 
fruit.  People  who  do  right  by  a 
struggle  are  not  so  pleasant  as  those- 
who  do  right  because  it  comes  natu- 
ral to  them — or  even  sometimes  as- 
those  who  do  wrong  in  an  easy  and 
natural  way  without  any  effort; 
and  when  Yal  went  home  he  would 
carry  occasional  traces  of  the  conflict, 
and  sometimes  showed  a  chaotio 
condition  of  mind  which  disturbed 
the  peace  of  his  eldera  almost  as- 
much  as  it  disturbed  his  own; 
and  his  career  at  school  was  of  a 
mixed  character,  sometimes  almost 
brilliant,  sometimes  very  doubtful. 
What  wild  impulses  would  rise  in 
him,  longings  for  he  knew  not  what, 
desires  almost  uncontrollable  to  rush 
away  out  of  the  routine  in  which  his^ 
life  was  spent !  Sometimes  a  fierce- 
inclination  to  go  to  sea  seized  upon 
him ;  sometimes  he  would  be  sud- 
denly tempted  by  the  sight  of  the 
soldiera,  of  whom  he  saw  so  many, 
and  for  the  moment  the  fancy  of 
enlisting  and  going  off  unknown  to 
India,  China,  or  the  end  of  the  world, 
in  search  of  adventures — a  veritable* 
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knight -errant  —  moved  the  boy. 
Bat  only  himself  knew  how  sudden 
and  fierce  were  these  temptations. 
He  did  not  confide  them  to  any 
one.  He  could  not  tell  where  they 
came  from,  not  being  learned  enough 
or  clever  enough  to  refer  them  to 
his  mother's  vagrant  blood,  which 
stirred  and  rose  in  spring-tides  and 
periodical  overflowings  with  the 
rising  of  his  youth.  But  his  prac- 
tical schoolboy  life  had  this  excel- 
lent effect,  that  it  withdrew  him 
from  everything  visionary,  giving 
him  only  practical  diffictdties  and 
temptations  to  struggle  against.  He 
forgot  at  Eton  all  about  the  other 


strange  and  jarring  element  in  his 
existence  which  had  perplexed  him 
in  his  childhood.  And,  indeed,  tiie 
boy  had  no  leisure,  even  hadhebeoi 
disposed,  to  brood  over  his  parent- 
age, or  ask  himself  why  his  father 
and  mother  were  unlike  those  jpotoif 
and  maiere  of  whom  his  companions 
talked.  It  was  so ;  and  what  more 
could  be  saidt  He  accepted  the 
fact  without  further  questioning, 
and  thought  no  more  about  it  He 
had  enough  to  do  with  his  sehodboy 
occupations,  and  with  that  high  art 
in  which  he  was  being  trained  bj 
all  the  influences  round  him — ^the 
art  of  mastering  himael£ 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Yal  had  grown  to  be  sixteen,  tall 
and  strong,  towering  far  above theold 
lord,  and  even  above  his  father,  who 
had  made  another  visit  to  Eskside, 
and  had  seen  his  son,  and  regarded 
him  with  more  approval  than  he 
did  when  Val  was  seven  years  old. 
The  older  he  grew,  however,  the  less 
the  boy  resembled  Eichard,  whose 
features,  settling  into  middle  age,  no 
longer  even  resembled  themselves — 
a  thing  which  few  people  took  into 
consideration.  Many  persons  in 
the  county  expressed  their  surprise, 
indeed,  on  seeing  them  together, 
how  they  could  ever  have  supposed 
Valentine  to  be  like  his  father — 
without  in  the  least  perceiving  that 
the  Honourable  Bichard  Boss,  who 
was  Secretary  of  Legation  in  Flor- 
ence, and  had  every  chance  of 
rising  to  the  post  of  Ambassador 
the  very  next  time  that  a  wave  of 
promotion  came,  was  almost  more 
unlike  young  Dick  Boss,  Lady 
Eskside's  fair-haired  boy.  But 
Bichard  himself  was  very  civil  to 
his  son,  and  inquired  after  his 
studies,  and  recounted  his  own 
Eton  experiences,  and  volunteered 
advice  about  Oxford  in  a  way  which 


gratified  all  the  family.  The  inter- 
view between  the  father  and  son 
was  perfectly  polite  and  civil, 
though,  on  Yal's  side  at  least,  there 
was  little  warm  feeling ;  but  boQi 
took  from  this  meeting  a  sentiment 
of  satisfaction,  not  to  say  someUung 
like  pride  in  each  other.  Valentine 
on  his  side  perceived  his  father^s 
easy  superiority  in  culture  and 
knowledge  of  the  world  to  the  rural 
magnates  who  formed  society  at 
Eskside,  with  a  sense  of  increased 
consequence  which  is  always  agree- 
able; while  Bichard  looked  upon 
the  handsome  bold  boy,  the  soft 
oval  of  whose  boyish  £ace  was  yet 
unmaired  by  any  manly  growth  on 
lip  or  cheek,  with  a  curious  min- 
gled feeling  of  pride  in  this  being 
who  belonged  to  himself,  and  repug- 
nance to  the  creature  who  recalled  so 
strongly  another  image  most  unlike 
his  own.  Valentine  possessed  in  a 
high  degree  that  air  of  distinction 
which  does  not  always  accompany, 
as  it  oughti  the  highest  birtL  Be- 
side him  Lord  H^htowers  was  as 
a  ploughman,  clumsy-footed,  heavy- 
mannered,  the  very  embodiment  of 
the  common  in  opposition  to  the  re- 
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fined.  How  did  this  come  about  ? 
*'  Yal  is  very  like  tlie  picture  of  your 
grandfather — ^the  Baebum,  as  you 
call  it ;  though  it  would  be  more  re- 
speotfiil  to  eay  the  tenth  lord,"  Lady 
Eskside  said,  with  a  slight  faltering. 
<*  To  be  a  Baebum  is  some  distinc- 
tion, but  the  tenth  lord  was  no- 
.body  in  particular/'  said  the  dUet- 
#a}i^ignoring  the  subject  of  thelike- 
nesa  For,  indeed,  as  he  devel- 
opedyValentine  was  the  handsomest 
Ross  that  had  been  seen  on  Eskside 
for  generations,though  the  dark  curls 
ptu^ed  off  lus  bold  forehead,  and 
his  great  liquid  eyes  full  of  light, 
and  his  form,  which  was  all  spring 
and  grace  and  elasticity,  represented 
another  race  altogether  than  the 
lords  of  Eskside. 

This  was  his  age  and  this  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  summer  after  has 
sixteenth  birthday,  when  there  haph 
pened  to  Yal  an  encounter  which 
affected  all  his  future  life,  little  as  he 
thought  of  any  such  result.  It  was 
the  middle  of  June,  the  height  of  the 
'<  summer  half,*'  that  period  of  per- 
fect blessedness  to  young  Eton,  a 
delicious  eyening  ''after  six,"  when 
all  the  nine  hundred  boys  that  form 
the  community  were  out  and  about 
in  fcdl  ei\joyment  of  their  most  per- 
fect moment  of  leisure.  The  sun 
"VFas  setting  up  the  river  in  purple 
and  crimson,  building  a  broad  path- 
way as  of  molten  gold,  a  celestial 
bridge  up  to  the  summer  heayens, 
over  the  gleaming  water ;  the  banks 
were  gorgeous  with  summer  flowers, 
thickets  of  the  gay  willow-herb,  and 
yellow  toad-flax,  and  great  plumy 
feathers  of  the  meadow-queen  glow- 
ing in  the  evening  light — ^the  soft 
green  of  scattered  mQow-trees  droop- 
ing aboye— and  long  beds  of  the 
tenderest  blue  foiget-me-not  dipping 
in  and  out  of  the  streauL  As  if 
these  did  not  supply  colour  enough, 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  riyer 
was  aglow  with  reflected  beams 
fiom  the  sky,  soft  yellow,  crimson, 


orange— great  rosy  clouds  deepening 
into  purple,  and  a  soft  vague  vault 
of  blue  above  with  specks  of  tinted 
cloud,  like  scattered  roses.  The 
river  was  alive  with  boats.  A 
little  fiurther  up  at  Athens,  the 
bathing-place,  it  was  alive  with 
something  else  —  with  shoals  of 
boys  bathing,  plunging  in  and  out, 
and  peopling  the  sinning  stream 
with  bobbing  heads  and  white 
shoulders,  as  plentiful  as  fishes 
and  as  much  at  their  ease  in 
the  element^  but  using  their  human 
privilege  of  laughter  to  turn  the 
spot  into  a  -Babel  of  noisy  sweet- 
ness— ^noise  which  the  charmed  sum- 
mer air  took  all  roughness  out  of, 
and  made  soft  by  magic.  Yal 
in  his  outrigger  was  lower  down 
the  stream,  not  much  above  the  spot 
where  the  railway  bridge  does  all 
that  modem  ugliness  can  to  reduce 
nature  to  its  own  level  The  boy  was 
not  thinking  much  about  the  beauty 
of  the  scene,  yet  he  felt  it,  having 
a  mind  curiously  open  to  all  out- 
door influences;  and  this  it  was 
which  had  arrested  his  course  in 
mid  stream,  just  where  he  could  see 
the  glorious  mass  of  the  castle  rising 
firom  the  green  foliage  of  the  slopes, 
and  the  dustered  red  roo£9  of  the 
homely  town.  The  sunset  threw  its 
fullest  radiance  upon  this  wonderful 
termination  of  the  landscape,  which 
seemed,  from  where  Yal  contem- 
plated it^  to  stand  across  the  stream, 
the  light  whitening  here  and  there 
a  window,  and  a  golden  haze  of 
warmth  and  mellow  distance  en- 
veloping the  grey  walls,  the  pin- 
nacles of  St  George's,  the  picturesque 
broken  outline  of  the  Curfew  tower. 
The  animated  foregroxmd  was  full 
of  boats — dragon-fly  outriggers  like 
his  own,  poising  their  long  out- 
stretched wings  over  the  water, 
<'  tubs  "  full  of  laughing  boys — and 
through  the  midst  of  fJl,  Uie  glori- 
ous vision  of  the  Eight,  with  a  well- 
known  stalwart  figure,  as  big  as  the 
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boat  in  vhicli  he  stood,  steering  the 
slim  ciaft  as  it  flew,  and  shouting 
stentorian  correction  and  reproof  to 
No.  4  and  No.  7 — ^for  was  not  Hen- 
ley in  prospect,  with  all  its  chances 
of  loss  or  triumph)  Yal  withdrew 
toward  the  bank  with  a  few  strokes 
of  his  long  oars,  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  that  leviathan.  As  he  stayed  hiis 
boat  again,  with  the  sweetoess  of 
the  eyening,  the  light,  the  colour, 
the  gay  medley  of  sound  floating  in 
happy  confusion  into  his  mind — a 
gig,  stumbling  down  stream  in  the 
himds  of  throe  or  four  laughing 
urchins,  totally  indifferent  to  the 
chances  of  a  ducking,  came  suddenly 
foul  of  Yal's  boat,  tossing  his  oar 
out  of  Mb  hand,  and  upsetting  him 
from  his  precarious  vessel  in  a  mo- 
ment. Let  not  the  gentle  reader  be 
dismayed ;  there  was  neither  fright 
nor  rarity  in  the  accident,  nor  the 
slightest  occasion  for  the  blue-coated 
waterman,  with  the  Eton  lilies  on 
his  silver  buttons,  who  stood  in  a 
punt  at  some  distance  with  uplifted 
pole,  relieved  against  the  simset  sky, 
to  hasten  to  the  rescue.  "  Awfully 
sorry,"  said  all  the  small  boys,  rather 
envying  Yal  the  delight  of  being 
swamped ;  they  were  fresh  and 
wet  themselves  from  bathing,  and 
would  have  liked  nothing  better 
than  to  swamp  too.  As  for  Yalen- 
tine,  he  swam  to  the  bank,  which 
was  close  by,  pulling  his  slim  bark 
after  him.  He  hod  as  little  clothing 
upon  his  handsome  person  asdecency 
permitted — a  white  jeisey,  thin  as 
a  spider's  web,  and  white  trousers 
turned  up  almost  to  the  knee.  So  he 
was  neither  harmed  nor  alarmed,  and 
mighthavewalkedbacktothe  ''rafts" 
and  left  his  boat  to  be  carried  downby 
the  stream  without  concerning  him- 
self about  it,  or  seeking  help  to  right 
it)  had  not  his  Fate  commandedother- 
wise.  But  h^  had  arrived  at  one  of 
those  moments  in  life,  when  Fate, 
potent  and  visible,  except  to  the 
actors  in  the  drama^  does  intervene. 


It  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  mid- 
die  of  June.  Ascot  races  ireie 
lately  over,  and  the  roads,  as  caie- 
ful  housekeepers  in  lonely  places 
knew  but  too  well,  were  encmnr 
bered  with ''  tramps,"  making  tKeir 
way  from  that  great  central  event 
of  their  year,  to  the  lesser  inddents 
of  countiy  fairs  and  provincial  Kaoe& 
Many  of  these  wandering  parties 
were  about, — so  many,  that  they  had 
ceased  to  be  much  remarked  by 
quiet  wayfarers.  And,  indeed,  the 
poor  tramps  were  quiet  enough ; — 
weatherbeaten  groups,  women  with 
children  in  their  weaiy  amis,  men 
with  fur  caps  and  knotted  handker- 
chiefs, and  those  specimens  of  the 
doggish  race  which  have  vagrant 
written  in  every  hair  of  their 
shabby  coats,  as  it  is  inscribed  in  the 
hard  brown  lines,  drawn  tight  by  ex- 
posure to  the  weather,  of  their  mas- 
ters' faces.  Two  of  these  tramps 
wore  seated  on  a  log  of  wood,  rest- 
u^g>  j^^t  opposite  tiie  spot  where 
Yalentine's  boat  had  swamped. 
These  were  a  woman  and  a  boy, 
more  decent  than  the  majority  of 
their  kind,  though  noway  separated 
from  it  in  appearance.  The  woman 
looked  over  forty,  but  was  not  so 
old.  She  was  seated,  with  her 
hands  crossed  listlessly  in  her  lap^ 
holding  a  little  bundle  in  a  colour^ 
handkerchief;  her  dress  was  a  dark 
cotton  gown  and  a  shawl,  with  an 
old-fashioned  bonnet  which  came 
qtdte  round  the  face,  endosmg 
it  like  a  frame — a  fashion  which 
no  longer  finds  favour  among  wo- 
men. This  dark  circle  round  her 
face  identified  it,  and  called  the 
passenger^s  attention;  and  a  more 
remarkable  face  has  seldom  caught 
and  arrested  the  careless  eye.  I  s^w 
her  about  this  same  time,  seated  os 
a  bank  in  a  leafy  countiy  road, 
with  the  light  interlacing  of  sha- 
dow and  sunshine  on  her;  and  as 
it  was  her  aspect  and  looks  which 
moved  me  to  collect  all  these  pas- 
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ticnlais,  and  trace  out  her  history, 
and  that  of  her  children,  I  can 
speak  still  more  distinctly  of  how 
she  looked  to  me,  than  of  her  first 
appearance  to  YaL  Complexion 
she  had  none.  Her  skm  was 
burnt  a  kind  of  brick-dust  colour, 
led-brown,  and  it  was  roughened 
by  the  exposure  of  years ;  her 
black  hair  was  smoothed  away 
on  her  forehead,  leaving  only  a 
little  rim  visible  between  the  brow 
and  the  bonnet  Her  features 
were  beautiful,  but  only  struck 
the  spectator  when  he  had  looked 
at  her  more  than  once,  the  rough- 
ness of  her  aspect  and  colouring 
seeming  to  throw  a  veil  upon 
their  beauty  of  fonn.  But  it  was 
her  eyes  and  expression  which  were 
most  remarkable,  and  fascinated  the 
wondering  glance.  She  looked  like 
Silence  personified — ^her  lips  shut 
close,  as  if  they  could  not  open,  and 
an  air  of  strange  abstraction  from 
the  immediate  scene  enveloping  and 
removing  her  from  its  common  oc- 
currences. The  circles  round  her 
eyes  were  wide  and  large,  and  out 
of  those  worn  sockets  looked  two 
great  wistfid  eyes,  always  looking, 
never  seeing  anything — eyes  un- 
fathomable, which  were  full  of 
solemn  expression,  yet  told  you 
nothing,  except  that  there  was 
much  to  telL  In  her  way  the 
beauty  of  the  night  had  entered 
into  her  inarticulate  soul ;  but  I  do 
not  think  she  was  aware  of  any  of 
the  details  that  made  it  up— and  she 
had  not  even  noticed  the  incident 
of  the  swamping  when  Valentine's 
light  well-strung  figure  scrambled 
up  tiie  bank.  *'  Here,  you  ! "  cried 
Val  to  the  boy  by  her  side,  with 
the  ready  ease  of  one  accustomed 
to  command  to  one  accustomed  to 
•obey — **  lend  us  a  hand,  will  you,  to 
empty  the  boat  1" 

The  boy,  who  had  been  seated 
.by  the  woman's  side,  rose  at  the 
call  with  ready  reply  to  the  de- 
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mand  upon  him.  He  had  the  cor- 
responding hahit  to  Valentine's — 
the  habit  of  hearing  when  he  was 
called  to,  of  doing  what  he  was 
told  to  do.  He  had  done  every- 
thing to  which  a  vagrant  lad  is 
bred — ^held  horses,  ran  errands,  exe- 
cuted a  hundred  odd  jobs;  and  it 
did  not  occur  to  him  to  withhold 
the  help  by  which  sixpences  were 
earned  and  bread  gained,  from  any 
one  who  demanded  it.  "  Here  you 
are,  sir,"  he  answered,  cheerily.  He 
was  about  the  same  age  as  Valentine, 
but  not  so  tall  nor  so  finely  made — 
a  fair-haired  sunny-faced  lad,  looking 
clean  and  ruddy,  despite  of  dust 
and  weariness,  and  the  rough  tramp 
costume,  blue-spotted  handkerchief, 
and  nondescript  jacket  which  he 
wore.  He  and  his  mother  had 
been  seated  there  together  for  some 
time  past,  not  speaking  to  each 
other — for  vagrants  generally  are 
a  silent  race.  She  did  not  stir 
even  now,  when  he  rose  from  her 
side.  To  have  him  called  casually 
by  whomsoever  wanted  help,  and  to 
see  him  obey,  was  habitusi  to  her 
also.  Val  and  the  young  tramp 
worked  together  in  eolence  at  the 
righting  of  the  boat:  they  pulled 
it  up  on  the  bank,  and  turned  it 
over,  and  set  it  afloat  again.  Then, 
however,  Val  changed  his  first  in- 
tention. '' I  say,"  he  began,  half  me- 
ditatively, ''  have  you  time  to  take 
her  down  to  Groodman's?  no,  you 
mustn't  get  in,  you  can  tow  her 
down ;  and  if  you'll  come  to  me  to- 
morrow morning  I'll  pay  you.  I'm 
Ross,  at  Grinder^s.  Do  you  know 
Grinder's?  well,  anybody  will  tell 
you.  You  can  come  after  ten  to- 
morrow, and  tell  old  Goodman  it's 
Eoss's  beat" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I'll  see  to  it,"  said  the 
boy  blithely,  touching  his  cap.  He 
looked  up  with  his  fair  frank  face 
to  Val's,  and  the  two  lads  ^  took  a 
liking"  to  each  other  on  the  spot 
Val  had  made  a  step  or  two  down 
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the  bank,  then  came  back.  ''  What 
are  you  I"  he  said;  "do  you  live 
here  ?  I  neyet  saw  you  on  the  river 
before." 

"  Mother  and  I  are  going  to  stop 
aU  night/'  said  the  lad;  "we're 
last  from  Ascot;  I  aint  got  a  trade, 
but  just  does  odd  jobs.  No,  I  never 
was  on  the  river  before." 

Upon  which  a  sudden  warmth  of 
patronage  and  lordly  benevolence 
came  to  Valentine's  bosom.  "If 
you  stay  here  111  give  you  what 
odd  jobs  I  can.  What's  your  name  1 
I  like  the  looks  of  you,"  said  lordly 
Vol. 

"Dick  Brown,  sir;  thank  you, 
sir,"  said  the  lad,  with  grateful 
kindliness.  He  had  no  pride  to  be 
wounded  by  this  brusque  address, 
but  took  it  in  perfectly  good  part, 
and  was  gratified  by  the  good  im- 
pression he  had  made.  He  had 
tied  a  piece  of  string,  which  he 
brought  from  his  own  pocket,  to 
the  sharp  prow  of  the  boat,  and  was 
preparing  to  tow  it  down  stream. 
But  he  stopped  as  Yal  stopped,  still 
dripping,  his  wet  shirt  fitting  to  his 
fine  w^- developed  form  like  a 
glove.  The  other  had  none  of  Yal's 
physical  advantages  of  education, 
any  more  than  the  mental.  He  was 
as  ignorant  of  how  to  hold  himself 
as  how  to  make  Latin  verses ;  and 
had  he  got  into  the  outrigger,  as  he 
at  first  proposed,  would  have  been 
by  this  time  at  the  bottom  of  the 
river.  He  admired  his  handsome 
young  patron  with  an  innocent  open- 
hearted  pleasure  in  the  sight  of  him, 
feeling  him  a  hundred  miles  removed 
from  and  above  himself. 

"Very  well,"  said  Val;  "you 
come  to  me  to-morrow  at  Grinder's. 
If  you  stay  well  find  you  plenty  to 
do." 

Then  ^e  turned,  bethinking  him- 
self of  his  wet  clothes,  which  began 
to  get  chilly,  and,  with  an  amicable 
wave  of  his  hand,  stepped  out  along 
the  road ;  but  even  then  he  paused 


again,  and  turned  back  to  call  out, 
"  Eemember  Boss,  at  Grinder^s,"  and 
with  another  nod  disappeared.  The 
woman  behind  had  not  been  at- 
tending to  the  colloquy.  She 
roused  up  suddenly  at  these  last 
words,  and  looked  after,  the  boy, 
with  her  eyes  lighting  up  strangely. 
"  What  did  he  say  1 "  she  asked,  in 
a  half  whisperi  rising  quickly  and 
coming  to  her  son's  side;  "what 
was  that  name  he  said  I " 

"His  own  name,  mother,**  said 
the  smiling  lad.  "  I  am  to  go  to 
him  at  ten  to-morrow.  He's  one  of 
the  college  gentlemen.  He  says  he 
likes  the  looks  of  me,  and  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  he'd  help  me  to  a  job." 

"  What  was  his  name  f "  repeated 
the  woman,  grasping  her  son's  ann 
impatiently.  He  took  it  with  per- 
fect calm,  being  accustomed  to  her 
moods. 

"  Come  along^  mother,  Tve  to 
take  the  boat  down  to  the  raft; 
Boss,  at  Grinder^s.  I  wonder  where's 
Grinder^s.    He's  Boss,  I  suppose." 

The  woman  stood  with  her  band 
on  his  arm^  looking  after  .the  other 
figure  which  with£^w  into  the  dis- 
tuice  through  the  soft  air,  still 
tinted  with  all  the  rosy  lights 
of  sunset.  The  young  athlete,  all 
dripping  in  his  scanty  dothing^  was 
joined  by  an  admiring  train  as  he 
went  on ;  he  was  popular  and  well 
known,  and  his  loyal  followers 
worshipped  him  as  much  in  this 
momentary  eclipse  as  if  he  had  done 
something  famous.  The  tiamp 
woman  was  roused  out  of  all  the 
abstraction  with  which  she  had  sati 
oblivious  of  Valentine's  closer  pre- 
sence, gazing  vaguely  at  the  aky 
and  ^e  river.  Her  eyes  foUewed 
him  with  a  hungry  eagerness,  de- 
vouring the  space  between;  a  dight 
nervous  trembling  ran  through  her 
frame. 

^'  I  wish  I  had  seen  him  nigh  at 
hand,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh ;  "  ifs 
my  luck,  always  my  luck." 
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''  Come  along  and  youll  see  Mm 
still  if  you  want  to/'  said  the  lad;  "I 
know  what  them  swells  do.  lliey 
go  down  to  the  rafts  and  takes 
off  their  wot  things,  and  puts  on 
their  coats  and  chimney-pots.  He's 
a  good  nn  to  look  at,  I  can  teU  you ; 
bnt  you  never  see  nothing  tiiat's 
nnder  your  nose,  mother.  You  get 
curious-like  when  anything's  past" 

"  Don't  stand  talking,"  said  the 
woman,  with  a  tremulous  impa- 
tience, "  but  come  on." 

Dick  obeyed  promptly;  but  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  walk  quickly,  towing 
a  troublesome  outrigger  with  its  pro- 
jecting rowlocks,  when  there  is  no 
one  in  it  to  guide  its  course  along 
the  inequalities  of  the  bank.  The 
woman  bore  this  delay  with  ner- 
Tous  self-restraint  as  long  as  she 
could,  then  telling  him  she 
would  wait  for  him,  pursued  her 
way  rapidly  alone  to  the  rafts, 
which  were  crowded  by  boys  ar- 
riving and  departing  in  every  pos- 
sible stage  of  undress.  She  waited 
wistfully  at  the  gate,  not  venturing 
to  enter  the  railed -off  enclosure, 
which  was  sacred  to  the  boats  and 
**  the  gentlemen ;"  and  when  Yal 
issued  forth  in  his  ''change"  coat, 
which  was  a  brilliant  garment  in 
coloured  strips,  she  did  not  recog- 
nise him.  She  stood  there  in  trem- 
ulous and  passionate  agitation — 
suppressed,  it  is  true,  but  intense — 
gazing  wistfully  at  the  crowds  of 
moving  figures,  all  bearing  that  re- 
semblimce  to  each  other  which  boys 
undergoing  the  same  training  and 
wearing  the  same  dress  so  often  do. 
She  could  not  identify  any  one,  and 
she  was  growing  sick  and  faint  with 
weariness,  and  with  the  beating  of 
her  heart 

**  Here  T  am,  mother ;  did  you  see 
bim  1"  said  Dick,  appearing  at  last, 
tired  but  pleased,  with  his  awkward 
charge. 

"  How  was  I  to  know  himl"  she 
asked,  sharply ;  ''  I  did  not  see  his 


face.  As  to  who  he  is,  Dick,  it's  a 
name  I  once  knew.  I  wish  I  had 
seen  him ;  but  it's  my  luck,  always 
my  luck."  "  I'U  ask  all  about  him, 
mother,"  said  the  cheery  boy  ;  but 
while  he  was  gone  to  deposit  the 
boat,  some  other  members  of  their 
wandering  dass  joined  the  woman, 
and  distracted,  or  did  their  best  to 
distract,  her  attention.  With  them 
she  made  a  long  round  by  the  bridge 
to  the  Windsor  side — (there  was  a 
ferry,  but  pennies  are  pennies,  and 
were  not  to  be  lightly  spent  on  per- 
sonal ease) — and  then  nutde  her  way 
to  a  lodging  she  knew  in  the  va- 
grant quarter — ^the  Bag  Fair  of  the 
Httle  royal  borough.  Whatever 
might  be  the  thoughts  that  were 
passing  in  her  mind,  or  whatever  the 
anxieties  within  her  hidden  heart, 
she  had  to  give  her  attention  to  the 
practical  side  of  her  rough  life,  and 
stopped  on  herway  to  buysomescraps 
of  meat  and  some  bread  for  her  own 
and  her  son's  meaL  There  was  a 
common  fire  in  the  lower  room  of 
the  lodging-house,  at  which  the 
tramp-lodgera  were  allowed  to  cook 
their  supper.  This  woman  did  so 
in  her  turn,  like  the  rest ;  and  to  Dick 
the  scraps  which  his  mother  had 
cooked,  as  well  as  she  knew  how, 
made  a  luxurious  meal,  taken  on  a 
comer  of  thorough  table,  with  all 
the  soimds  and  all  the  smells  of 
Coffin  Lane  coming  in  at  the  open 
door.  There  was  a  Babel  of  sounds 
going  on  within  in  addition,  each 
group  talking  according  to  its  plea- 
sure, and  the  outdoor  shouting, 
jesting,  quarrelling,  coining  in  as 
chorus.  Dick  had  not  found  out 
very  much  about  his  young  pa- 
tron. He  told  his  mother  that  he 
had  summut  to  do  with  a  lord,  but 
was  not  sure  what  "But  why 
can't  we  stay  here  a  biti"  said  Dick. 
''There  aint  nothing  going  on  in 
the  country  but  poor  things,  where 
we  don't  pick  up  enough  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together ;  youTl  see 
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m  make  somettiing  handsome  on 
the  river,  with  all  the  odd  jobs  there 
is ;  and  if  this  here  young  gentleman 
is  as  good  as  his  word " 

'<  Did  he  look  as  if  he  would  be 
as  good  as  his  wordt" 

*'  Lord  bless  us,  how  can  I  tell  f " 
said  Dick.  *'  I  don't  read  faces,  nor 
fortunes  neither,  like  you.  He  said 
he  liked  the  looks  of  me ;  and  so 
did  I,"  the  lad  added,  with  a  laugh. 
^I  hope  it'll  do  him  a  deal  of  good. 
I  like  the  looks  of  him  too." 

And  Dick  went  to  bed  in  the 
room  which  he  shared  (under  Gov- 
ernment regulation  and  with  great 
regard  to  the  cubic  feet  of  air— such 
air  as  is  to  be  had  in  Coffin  Lane) 
with  two  other  rough  fellows  not  so 
guiltless  in  their  vagrancy  as  himself 
— ^with  a  cheery  heart,  thinking  that 
here,  perhaps,  he  had  found  founda- 
tion enough  to  build  a  life  upon — a 
beginning  to  his  career,  if  he  had 
known  such  an  imposing  word.  He 
was  a  good  boy,  though  his  previous 
existence  had  been  spent  among  the 
roughest  elements  of  society.  He 
knelt  down  boldly  at  his  bedside, 
and  said  the  short  half  -  childish 
prayer  which  he  had  been  taught  as 
a  child,  without  caring  in  the  least 
for  his  companions'  jeers.  Perhaps 
even  it  was  more  a  charm  against 
evil  than  a  prayer ;  but,  such  as  it 
was,  the  boy  held  by  it  bravely.  He 
was  exhilarated  somehow,  and  full 
of  hope,  he  could  not  have  told  why. 
Something  good  seemed  about  to 
happen  to  him.   I  do  not  know  what 


he  expected  Valentine  to  do  for  him, 
or  if  he  expected  anything  definite ; 
but  he  was  somehow  inspired  and 
elated,  he  could  not  tell  why. 

His  mother,  for  her  part,  sat  down 
upon  her  bed  and  pondered,  her 
abstract    eyes    fixing    npon    the 
bare    whitewashed    walls    as    so- 
lemn a  gaze  as  that  which  she  had 
fixed  on  the  distant  glow  of  the  san- 
set  across  the  river.    They  were  not 
eyes  which  could  see  anything  near 
at  hand,  but  were  always  fkr  off, 
watching  something  visionary,  more 
true  than  the  reality  before  her.  8he, 
too,  had  companions  in  her  room, 
where  there  was  nothing  beyond 
the  supply  of  bare  necessities — a 
bed  to  sleep  on,  nothing  more.    She 
had  not  Dick's  happy  temperament, 
but  she  was  as  indifferent  as  he  was 
to  the  base  surroundings  of  that  poor 
and  low  level  of  life  to  which  they 
were  accustomed ;  but  somehow,  in 
her  mind  too,  various  new  thoughts, 
or  rather  old  thoughts,  which  were 
new  by  reason  of  long  disuse,  were 
surging  up  whether  she  would  or 
not.     Perhaps  it  was  the  sound  of 
the  name  which  she  had  not  heard 
for  years.    Eoss.    It  was  not  a  very 
uncommon  name ;  but  yet,  when 
this  poor  creature  began  to  think 
who  the  boy  whom  ehe  had  seen 
might   be — and   to    wonder  with 
quick-beating  pulses  whether  it  was 
so — ^these  thoughts  were  enough  to 
fill  her  heart  with  such  wild  ^robs 
and  bursts  of  feeling  as  had  not 
stirred  it  for  many  years. 
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HEBCULES. 


No  graDder  form  meets  ns  as  we 
wander  through  the  taogled  wilder- 
ness of  Hellenic  legend  than  that 
of  the  strong  yet  suffering,  the  sub- 
duing yet  struggling  Hercules,  the 
persecuted  son  of  Zeus,  the  vanquish- 
er of  Hades.  No  matter  how  his 
story  originated — ^whether  in  an  ex- 
aggerated tradition  of  the  exploits  of 
some  mighty  man  of  old,  or  (accord- 
ing to  modem  theories)  in  the  mis- 
understood language  in  which  the 
young  Aryan  race  described  the 
sun's  twelve  labours  through  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  the 
red  light  which  at  his  setting  makes 
the  sky  to  blaze  like  the  flames  of  a 
hero's  funeral  pile.  The  tale,  how- 
ever it  first  arose,  has  been  told,  by 
Homer  briefly,  by  the  later  Hellenic 
poets  at  length ;  gathering  signifi- 
cance as  it  fell  on  the  ear  of  one 
toiling  and  sorrowful  generation 
after  another  with  a  spiritual  mean- 
ing often  wanting  to  the  graceful 
stories  of  ancient  song.  As  men 
found  this  world  in  various  ways 
too  hard  for  them,  they  loved  to 
hear  of  the  great  champion  who 
had  wandered  through  and  beyond 
Hellas,  slaying  monsters  and  van- 
quishing tyrants, — just  as  our  own 
oppressed  forefathers  loved  the  min- 
strel's tale  of  knight  -  errant  and 
dragon-killer ;  men  in  more  thought- 
ful mood,  conscious  of  alien  and  dis- 
cordant elements  in  their  own 
breasts,  moaning  over  ''the  better 
approved,  the  worse  pursued''  by 
themselves,  lent  an  eager  ear  to  the 
story  of  the  divine  and  human  in 
Hercules  sundered  by  the  purifying 
fires  on  Mount  CEta;  men  trembling 
as  they  thought  of  death,  heard 
with  awe  uid  delight  that  he  had 
once  been  forced  to  resign  a  prey — 
that  the  soul  of  the  dead  Alcestis 
had  been  won  back  by  the  strong 


arm  of  Hercules  &om  his  grasp. 
The  memory  of  that  tremendous 
wrestling-match,  so  suggestive  of 
mysterious  reflections,  has  been  re- 
cently revived  by  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  modem  pictures,  the 
Alcestis  of  Mr  Leighton.  The  play 
of  Euripides  which  supplied  the 
theme  for  that  picture  has  been 
doubtless  of  late  pemsed  by  many 
of  our  readers  (stripped,  alas  !  of  its 
beautiful  lyrics),  as  done  into  Eng- 
lish (and  on  the  whole  well  done) 
by  Mr  Browning  in  his  "  Balaustion's 
Adventure."  If  they  have  taken,  as 
careless  people  will  do  sometimes, 
the  translator's  interpolated  remarks 
for  a  portion  of  the  text^  they  wiU 
have  supposed  the  Hercules  of  the 
''Alcestis"  to  be  a  nobler  image 
than  they  will  find  him,  when  they 
come  to  turn  the  pages  of  the  Greek 
original  in  search  of  the 

**  Hmnan  and  divine 
In  the  wemy  happy  face," 

which,  in  Leighton's  picture,  is 
turned  away  from  them  so'persiBt- 
ently.  The  young  hero,  summoned 
in  the  fine  apologue  of  Prodicus  to 
choose  between  virtue  and  vice — ^the 
brave  man  whom  the  malice  of  a 
mighty  goddess  may  torment  but 
cannot  crush — ^is  Bxmk  in  this  parti- 
cular play  of  Euripides  almost  to 
the  level  of  the  'oKlinary  giant  of 
fiction,  by  a  semi-burlesque  and 
thoroughly  commonplace  treatment, 
and  depicted  to  us  as  strong  indeed, 
and  full  of  a  certain  careless  good- 
humour  inspired  by  strength,  but 
as  little  more.  It  is  otherwise  in 
another  though  less  famous  play  of 
Euripides, the  "  Frenzied  Hercules;" 
it  is  farotherwise  in  the"Trachini»" 
of  Sophocles,  even  as  we  may  con- 
jecture Hhat  it  was  very  far  other- 
wise in  the  lost "  Prometheus  Deli- 
vered "  of  .Sschylus.    In  this  last 
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play  Hercules  appeared  in  his  no- 
blest character,  as  the  setter  free  of 
the  suffering  friend  of  the  human 
race;  in  the  two  others  to  which 
we  have  referred  he  has  himself 
been  rendered  wretched,  but  stands 
forth  majestic  still  beneath  his  load 
of  undeserved  misery.  We  there- 
fore would  propose  to  our  readers  to 
turn  aside  from  the  Hercules  of  the 
''Alcestis"  as  well  known  but  unsat- 
isflEUitory,  and  to  look  at  him  instead 
as  depicted  under  other  circum- 
stances by  the  same,  and  by  a  more 
masterly  hand.  In  the  first  play  in 
which  they  made  acquaintance  with 
him,  as  in  the  picture,  they  had 
little  thought  to  spare  for  him ;  all 
their  interest  was  centred  on  the 
self-devoted  queen  lying  dead,  yet 
lovely — 

"  Beneath  the  sun 
She  longed  to  look  her  last  upon,  beside 
The  sea/' 

which  waits  smiling  and  lustrous  to 
be  the  first  thing  to  greet  those  fair 
eyes  when  they  unclose.  But  her 
champion,  that  manly  impersonation 
of  youthful  vigour,  who  wrestled  so 
bravely  for  her  with  that  ghostly 
shape,  shall  we  not  seek  at  last  to 
look  on  his  features  f  A  more  fear- 
ful foe  awaits  him  than  even 

**  The  poisonons  impalpability 
That  simnlates  a  form  beneath  the  flow 
Of  those  grey  garments," 

which  shroud  more  than  they  reveal 
of  Death  in  Mr  Leighton's  picture : 
he  has  yet  to  stand  face  to  fislce  again 
with  the  self-same  antagonist ;  but 
when  he  does  so,  it  vnll  be  to  call  on 
him  as  a  friend,  no  longer  to  strive 
with  him  as  a  foe.  Let  us  follow 
his  fortunes  as  they  were  conceived 
by  Euripides  and  by  Sophocles; 
each  canying  out  in  his  own  way 


the  ancient  sentiment,  that  unex- 
ampled glory  must  be  compensated 
sooner  or  later  by  an  unexampled 
reverse;  each  opening  the  deepest 
fount  of  tragic  feeling  by  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  loving  hand  causing 
against  its  will  the  death  of  its  best 
beloved.  In  our  extracts  friom  So- 
phocles we  shall  make  use  of  a  veiy 
able  version,  Mr  Campbell's  ^'  Dda- 
neira  "  *  (so  he  has  preferred  to  call 
the  "  Trachini»  "),  as  the  most  re- 
cent; in  those  £rom  Euripides  we 
may  hope  that  an  original  translation 
may  at  least  possess  the  charm  of 
novelty ;  and  if  we  assign  a  laiger 
space  (except  in  the  concluding  por- 
tion of  the  two  tragedies)  to  the 
"  Frenzied  "  Uian  to  the  "  Dying 
Hercules,"  the  cause  must  be  sought 
in  the  greater  number  of  good  trans- 
lations extant  of  the  latter  than  of 
the  former,  and  in  the  more  detailed 
(though  still  short)  description  given 
of  the  **  TrachinisB "  in  the  now  world- 
famous  series  of  ''  Ancient  Classics 
for  English  Headers,"  than  that  for 
which  Mr  Donne  has  been  able  to  find 
room  (in  his  excellent  account  of  Eu- 
ripides) of  the  ^'Frenzied  Hercules." 
This  last-named  play  evidently 
derives  its  origin  from  a  Theban  tra- 
dition (perhaps  disbelieved  in  other 
parts  of  Greece,  and  to  which,  for  in- 
stance, Sophocles  makes  no  refe^ 
ence)  of  the  death  of  those  sons  of 
Hercules  bom  to  him  by  M^gara, 
the  daughter  of  Creon,  whose  graves, 
as  Pindar  testifies  in  his  fourth 
Isthmian  Ode,  were  still  visible  in 
his  time  outside  the  Electrid  gate 
at  Thebes,  and  were  still  honoured 
by  the  city  with  a  yearly  sacrificct 
In  its  theme,  a  heaven-sent  mad- 
ness, it  most  nearly  resembles  the 
"Ajax"  of  Sophocles,  which  (though 


•  Three  Plays  of  Sophocles,  translated  by  Professor  CampbelL  W.  Blackwood  k  Sena. 

+  The  play  called  the  "Heracleida,"  or  "Childron  of  Hercules,"  depicU  the  fortunes 
of  those  bom  to  him  by  Delaneira ;  and  though  less  interesting  than  tiie  "Frenzied 
Hercules  **  or  the  "  Alcestis,"  is  yet  made  beantifnl  by  the  generous  self-sacrifice  of 
the  yonng  Macaria,  It  was  selected  by  De  Qnincey  for  a  careful  and  detailed  de- 
scription, as  a  typical  example  of  the  ordinary  Greek  play. 
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it  depicts  a  greater  calamity)  it  is 
far  from  equalling  in  sustained 
pathos.  like  the  "Ajax^"  it  presents 
the  madness  of  its  hero  to  us  as  the 
infliction  of  an  angry  god,  which  is 
to  be  chiefly  observed  by  us  in  its 
results ;  not  so  much  contemplated, 
-while  it  endures,  as  an  interesting 
though  painful  psychological  study, 
like  Uie  madness  of  an  Ophelia  or  a 
Lear.  But,  unlike  the  *'AJBx"  the 
refuge  which  stands  open  to  the 
wounded  pride  of  the  Sophoclean 
hero  is  denied  to  Hercules  in  his 
sorer  woe.  The  well-known  tradi- 
tion of  his  death  forbade  Euripides 
to  end  his  life  at  Thebes,  and  forced 
him  to  bid  his  hero  live  on  to  bear 
the  crushing  load  of  his  guilt — ^in- 
voluntary indeed,  but,  to  the  Greek's 
untaught  mind,  guilt  still :  to  live 
on  aiter  a  terrible  reverse  of 
fortune,  second  only  in  horror, 
among  all  the  terrible  reverses  of 
the  Hellenic  drama,  to  the  fate  of 
CEdipus.  The  play,  considered  by 
itaelj^  lacks  poetic  justice,  since  in 
it  a  worse  yiritation  than  that  of 
the  Furies  on  Orestes  descends  un- 
provoked to  cause,  not  to  avenge, 
the  shedding  of  kindred  blood. 
Nay,  it  is  visibly  atheistic  in  its 
tendency,  since  the  fatherhood  of 
Zeus  only  arouses  the  malignity  of 
Hera  against  his  son,  and  never 
moves  him  to  interfere  to  save  him 
from  its  fearful  effects.  ''Bather 
no  gods  than  such,"  is  the  scarcely 
-veiled  moral  of  the  whole  drama. 
'We  must  call  in  Homer  and  Pindar 
to  redress  the  balance,  as  the  ori- 
ginal audience  doubtless  did,  and 
-view  in  these  terrible  evils  the  per- 
mitted means  to  fit  the  hero  for  the 
arduous  ascent  to  Olympus,  ere  we 
can  calmly  behold  his  woe  beyond 
the  measure  of  human  woe,  as  de- 
lineated by  Euripides. 

The  ''Frenzied  Hercules'*  opens 
in  a  manner  peculiarly  calculated 
to  engage  the  spectators  attention. 
The  scene  is  an  open  space  in  seven- 


gated  Thebes.  In  the  background 
is  the  house  of  Hercules — absent, 
as  we  speedily  learn,  on  the  most 
perilous  of  all  his  numerous  expedi- 
tions. Eurystheus  had  commanded 
him  to  go  down  to  Hades,  and 
thence  to  drag  the  triple-headed 
Cerberus  to  light.  He  went  down 
by  the  dark  opening  of  Taenarus, 
and  has  not  reappeared.  His 
friends  are  mourning  him  as  dead, 
his  enemies  are  rejoicing.  Li 
the  centre  of  the  stage  stands 
the  altar  raised  by  Hercules,  after 
his  triumph  over  the  Minyse,  to 
Zeus  the  Preserver.  And  round 
this  altar  are  grouped  five  helpless 
suppliants,  who  have  fled  there 
from  the  house  which  has  ceased  to 
afford  them  protection; — ^the  aged 
father,  the  wife,  and  the  three 
young  sons  of  Hercules.  They  are 
seeking  there  a  shelter  from  the 
fury  of  Lycos,  the  new  tyrant  of 
Thebes,  who,  during  the  long  ab- 
sence of  Hercules,  has  slain  his  wife's 
father,  Creon,  the  former  king,  and 
now  seeks  to  complete  his  victory 
and  secure  his  own  undisturbed 
reign  by  killing  the  unhappy  Me- 
gara  and  her  children.  Her  dis- 
course with  her  father-in-law,  Am- 
phitryon, reveals  to  us  their  hopeless 
condition.  "Calamity,  the  surest 
touchstone  of  friendship,"  is  a  trial 
which  few  abide,  and  which  has 
left  them  friendless  indeed ;  for,  of 
those  whom  they  counted  friends 
before,  some  dare  not,  others  will 
not,  help  them.  Of  the  two,  the 
old  man  is  the  more  hopeful ;  the 
vicissitudes  which  terrify  the  fortu- 
nate are  the  hope  of  the  miserable, 
and  he  will  not  abandon  all  thought 
of  his  son's  return, — to  delay  the 
evil  may  cure  it.  But  Megara  de- 
spairs of  help ;  and  though  she  yet 
fondly  guards  her  children  '*  as  the 
mother  bird  her  young,"  yet  she 
sadly  feels  that  she  is  only  pro- 
tracting their  sufferings.  Kound 
this  hapless  group  stand    ranged 
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the  old  men  of  Thel)e8,  who  form 
the  Chorus — ^powerless  to  aid,  but 
full  of  pity  for  their  distress.     They 
look  kmdly  on  the  children,  heirs 
to  their  father^s  honours  and  mis- 
fortunes, whose  young  eyes  remind 
them  of  those  bright-flashing  glances 
from  which  so  many  a  foe  shrank 
back ;  but  which  (as  they  fear)  will 
appal  enemy  and  encourage  Mend 
no  more.     These  boys,  now  doomed 
to  death,  should  have  grown  up  the 
future  defence  of  Hellas ;  but  what 
can  hoary  heads  and  weak,  tottering, 
dream-like  forms  do  for  their  pre- 
servation 1    Already  Lycos  is  seen 
approaching.     He  asks  Amphitryon 
and  Megara  what  vain  hope  keeps 
back  their  surrender?    Is  he  him- 
self likely  to  relent,  and  allow  them 
to  bring  up  avengers  of  the  slain 
Creon  in  his  grandchildren?      Or 
dare  they  yet  hope  that  Hades  will 
restore  to    them  their   defender? 
Yea,  even  were  he  here,    do   his 
conquests  over  lion  and  hydra,  over 
mere  beasts,  stamp  him  as  able  to 
subdue  a  man  like  himself?    Am- 
phitryon, not  unwillingly,  delays 
his  answer  to  the  main  question  by 
defending  the  absent  Hercules  from 
these  senseless  aspersions ;  and  takes 
occasion  to  upbraid  Thebes  and  all 
Hellas  with  the  ingratitude  which 
has  left  their  deliverer's  children 
with  no  better  protection  than  an 
old  man's  feeble  arm.    The  tyrant 
grows  weary  of  argument,  and  ab- 
ruptly closes  the  debate  by  com- 
manding his  men  to  cut  wood,  heap 
fagots  round  the  altar,  and  bum 
the   suppliants  where   they  stand. 
Then  Megara  sees  further  resistance 
to  be  useless,  dissuades  the  Chorus 
from  provoking  Lycos  to  an  un- 
equal combat,  as  in  their  just  rage 
at  his  cruelty  they  are  at  first  dis- 
posed to  do,  and,  with  Amphitryon, 
capitulates  on  these  two  conditions : 
first,  that  the  mother  and  grandsire 
may  have  the  privilege  of  dying  be- 
fore the  children;   next,  that  Me- 


gara may  enter  her  house  once  more, 
and  fetch  thence  raiment  wherewitk 
to  array  her  little  ones  for  the  tomb. 
After  this  is  settled,  the  hapless 
pair  retire  with  the  children — ^Am- 
phitryon chiding  Zeus,  in  the  bitte^ 
ness  of  his  spirit,  as  either  unwilling 
or  unable  to  protect  his  friends,  and 
marvelling  how  so  great  a  deity  can 
let  himself  be  outdone  in  devotion 
to  them  by  a  mortaL  Meantime 
the  tyrant  has  departed  to  give 
orders  for  the  approaching  execu- 
tion, and  the  Chorus  are  leh  alone 
on  the  vacant  stage.  They  there 
dispose  themselves  to  sing  a  grand 
funeral  ode  in  praise  of  the  great 
deeds  of  the  vanished  Hercules. 

It  is  too  long  to  give  entire; 
nor  is  the  enumeration  of  the  heroes 
twelve  labours  in  succession  so  in^ 
teresting  to  us  as  it  doubtless  was 
to  the  Hellenic  audience.  We  shall 
be  content,  therefore,  with  its  com- 
mencement and  pathetic  eonclu- 
sion;  trusting  to  the  erudition  of 
our  readers  to  supply  vanquished 
Amazon,  and  slain  Hydra,  in  their 
proper  intennediate  places. 

\$i  Strophe. 

After  song  of  gladness 

Phoebus  raises  now  the  wail. 
Tuning  his  sweet-voiced  lyre  to  sadness ; 

Kor  ^et  mv  hymn  shall  faQ 
In  praise  of  nlm  who  now  euth's 
must  tread. 

Those  paths  that  track  the  dead 

(Amphitryon's  or  Jove's  son). 

Crowning  that  now  low  head 
With  wreath  of  praise  for  mighty  laboiu» 
done: 

Of  generous  toils  the  memory 

Kobly  decorates  a  gimve. 

First  of  songs  be  sung 

How  his  arm  set  free 

Zeus'  grove  from  lion's  tread ; 

How  he  its  fierce  jaws  gaye 
For  helmet  to  his  golden  head,  its  hide- 
around  him  nung. 

l8t  Antidrcphe. 
Next  his  shaip  shafts  wounded 
Mountain  Centaurs'  savage  race ; 
While  with  shrill  twang  his  bow-string: 
sounded 
Each  arrow  found  its  place. 
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Zd  AnUsirophe, 
And  many  another  courso  he  gloriously 
Performed  :  then,  last  of  all, 
He  sailed  to  tearful  Hades,  tiiere  to  end 
His  labours ;  nor  returned  acain. 
His  roofprotects  no  frien£ 
The  boat  of  Cnaron  past  recall 
Summons  thy  cMdren  to  the  darksome 
sea; 
A  godless,  wrongful  voyage,  while  wist- 
fully 
Thy  house  looks  for  thy  sheltering  hand 
inyain. 
Ah!  had  I  youthful  strength  to 
stand 
And  brandisb  spear  in  fight, 
I  with  my  fellow-llieban  Mud 
Would   for  those  children  ^ow 
our  might : 
Bat  happy^  youth  from  me  has  winged 

(MxoABA  and  Ahphitbyon  enter 
with  the  children,) 

Yefly  now  I  see  them  their  graye-clothes 
wtering. 
Those  sons  of  Hercules,  once  the  great ; 
Sadly  the  mother  her  victims  bearing. 
Bound  for  slaughter  in  hapless  state. 
With  his  old  father  at  her  side. 
ly  unhappy !  how  can  I  restrain. 
Though  from  fountains  that  age  should 
have  dried, 

Tears  as  I  view  tbeir  pain  ? 

Meoara. 

Who  is  the  priest  to  slay  these  ill-starred 

victims, 
To  be  the  murderer  of  my  wretched  life  T 
These  offerings  are  prepared  to  lead  to 

Hades. 
My  sons,  they  lead  us  not  well-matched 

to  die. 
The  old  and  young,  mother  and  sons  to- 
gether. 
Oh  my  most  wretched  fate  I  and  yours, 

my  children. 
Whom  now  I  look  on  for  the  last — last 

time! 
I  bare,  I  nurtured  you  but  for  our  foes. 
To  be  their  mockery,  cruel  joy,  and  prey. 
Alas !    how   much    those    hopes    nave 

dteated  me 
Which  once  I  gathered  from  your  father's 

words! 

Ton,  his  three  sons,  o'er  kingdoms  three 

exalted. 
Tour  sire,  high  things  devising  in  his 

valour ; 
While  I  in  thought  chose  you  the  noblest 

brides. 
Wedding  you  to  the  best  of  Athens'  maids. 
Of  Spaitfty  and  of  Thebes ;  that  such  fair 

ties 


Might  make  your  life-voyage  ever  pros* 

perous. 
These  hopes  are  fled.    And  changed  Fate 

in  their  room 
Leads  you  another  bride,  a  bloody  death  ; 
Gives  me  for  nuptial  laver  tears,  (ah  t 

anguish  I) 
Bidding  your  grandsire  o'er  the  feast 

preside. 
And  bind  you  (bitter  bond !)  to  Hades' 

daughter. 
Alas !  which  first  of  you  to  this  sad  heart 
Shalll  press  close  ?   Which  last!  Which 

fondly  kiss  f 
Whose  hand  clasp  tight  ?    Oh  that,  like 

yellow  bee, 
I  could  collect  from  each  of  you  laments. 
Gathered  to  pour  in  one  vast  ceaseless- 
tear ! 
Oh  Hercules !  best  -  loved  !  if,  down  in 

Hades, 
The  dead  can  hear  our  voice,  to  thee  I 

speak : 
Thy  sire,  thy  sons  are  dying ;  I  too  perish. 
Whom  mortals  counted  bl^  because  of 

thee. 
Help,  come !  if  but  a  wraith,  yet  let  me 

see  thee. 

The  tender  anguish  of  this  pa- 
thetic appeal  seems  mighty,  with  a 
force  prevailing  above  the  might  of 
the  Orphic  lyre  amid  the  regions 
of  the  dead.  The  aged  Amphitry- 
on (after  one  more  useless  invoca- 
tion of  Zeus)  is  giving  his  old  com- 
rades a  last  despairing  farewell, 
and,  with  bitter  reflections  on  the 
instability  of  human  hopes,  has 
just  told  them  to  look  their  last 
on  their  departing  friend,  when 
a  ciy  firom  Megara  makes  him 
turn  and  behold  his  son.  Her- 
cules himself  stands  before  them, 
to  all  appearance  a  sbade — ^like  Pro- 
tesilaus,  unable  to  resist  the  call  of 
conjugal  affection,  answering  the 
cry  of  Megara  as  he  of  Laodameia 
— ^but  in  truth  a  living  man,  re- 
turned unharmed  from  his  perilous 
journey  to  the  under-world.  All  are 
alike  amazed, — ^the  wife  and  father 
at  this  unhoped-for  resurrection,  the 
husband  at  the  peril  in  which  he 
flnds  those  whom  he  had  left  safely 
sheltered  under  the  protection  of 
Megara's  kingly  sire.  Time  urges ; 
there  is  little  space  for  tender  greet- 
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ings  and  outpourings  of  affection : 
hasty  answers  to  hasty  questions 
put  Hercules  in  possession  of  what 
his  wife  has  aheady  suffered  in  the 
deaths  of  her  father  and  her  hreth- 
ren,  and  of  the  worse  ill  from  which 
he  has  heen  sent  hack  only  just  in 
time  to  save  her.  Nor  can  he  in- 
dulge in  long  narration  of  his  own 
last  and  greatest  exploit  He  tells 
them  in  hrief  words  of  Cerberus 
dragged  to  the  unwonted  light  of 
day ;  of  Theseus  delivered  from  his 
captivity  in  the  realms  below,  and 
restored  by  his  hand  to  Athens; 
and  then  addresses  himself  to  the 
task  of  taking  vengeance  on  the 
tyrant  Lycos.  By  Amphitryon's 
counsel  he  lays  aside  the  thought  of 
"  filling  Ismenus  with  corpses/'  and 
goes  into  his  own  house  to  await 
Uie  king's  coming  to  fetch  his  vic- 
tims. The  tenderness  with  which 
he  proclaims  his  readiness  to  die,  if 
needful,  for  his  sons ;  the  eagerness 
with  which  he  bids  tiiem  fling  away 
grave-clothes  and  fillets ;  the  indig- 
nation with  which  he  asks  what  is 
the  good  of  having  fought  lion  and 
hydia  if  he  cannot  even  defend  his 
own  children ;  the  joy  with  which 
he  leads  them  within  his  house- 
doors  to  **  compensate  their  sorrow- 
ful exit  by  a  glad  entrance," — are 
90  many  steps  up  the  height  ftom 
whose  summit  of  happiness  the 
hero  is  shortly  to  be  flung  with  a 
most  ruinous  falL  So  also  the  de- 
light of  M^gara  (too  deep  for  words, 
as  she  clings  to  her  husband's  rai- 
ment with  a  wild  and  tremulous 
joy  which  scarcely  believes  its  own 
existence,  while  he  looks  down  to 
cheer  her  with  fond  protecting  love) 
is  as  it  were  a  flash  of  summer  light- 
ning between  two  storms,  of  wluch 
far  the  worst  is  to  come. 

But  for  the  moment  all  is  plea- 
sure, both  within  and  without  the 
house.  Within,  the  hero  fondles 
his  little  ones  and  reassures  his 
wife ;  outside,  the  Chorus  sing  the 


praises  of  youth.  Presently  Lycos 
appears,  and  bids  Amphitryon  call 
forth  those  appointed  to  die.  No 
tidings  have  reached  him  of  the 
return  of  Hercules ;  and  when  the 
old  man  feigns  reluctance  to  take 
an  active  part  in  his  kindred's  death, 
Lycos  himself  enters  the  house  with- 
out hesitation  to  sunmion  his  victims 
forth.  Amphitiyon  calls  on  the 
Chorus  to  exult  at  seeing  the  tyrant 
in  the  toils,  and  follows  to  eigoy 
the  sight  of  his  death;  while  the 
slow  and  solemn  chant  of  the 
Chorus  rejoices  in  this  sure,  if  late, 
display  of  the  divine  justice ;  and, 
so  soon  as  the  deed  of  vengeance  is 
accomplished,  hastens  with  quick- 
ened march  to  congratulate  the 
victor. 

Chobus. 

ExchftDge  of  ills :  this  king^  before  so 

great, 
Tonu  hifi  coarse  back,  to  Hades  rinking 

down. 
Oh,  Justice 'stem !  oh,  god-sent  ebb  of 

fate! 
The  time  has  come  for  judgment ;  thou 

must  die, 
Who  didst  o'er  nobler  heads  exulting 

stand. 
Thy  wicked  joy  breeds  tears  which  none 

shall  dty. 
Thou,  cruel  king  !  to  an  unthought-of 

hand 
Must  yield  thy  life  and  crown. 
Ye  elders,  let  us  look  within,  and  see 
If  to  our  wish  the  deed  is  being  done. 

Ltcos  {within). 
Ah  me  I  alas  1  sh  me  1 

Chorus. 

The  strain  I  longed  for  has  at  last  be- 
gun 

Within  the  house :  death  cannot  now 
be  far, — 

For  slaughter's  prologue  roan  the  king 
with  groans. 

Ltgos  (within). 
Oh  land  of  Cadmus !    I  am  slain  hj 
guile. 

Chobus. 

By  guile  thou  slewest :  let  vengeful  Jus- 
tice wreak 

Her  will :  death  only  death  atones. 

What  mortal  now  dares  tax  the  gods, 
and  mar 
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Their  greatness,  and  by  senseless  speech 

defile, 
As  though  the  gods  were  weak  T 
Elders  t  that  impious  man  is  now  no 

more. 
The  house  is  qniet ;  then  with  dances 

seek 
To  greet  our  friends,  their  sorrows 

o'er. 

IstSftrophe. 
Let  dance  and  cheerful  feast  prevail  to 
holy  Theba's  utmost  bound; 
When  tears  are  newly  dried. 
When  tamed  ill-fortune's  tide. 
New  strains  resound. 
Gone  is  the  stem  new  king ; — 
Who  ruled  before  rales  now, 
Leaying  dim  Acheron's  stream  and 
diades  below. 
,  'A  hope  that  none  saw  bud  is  blossoming. 

1st  Antistrcphe, 

Tbe  gods,  the  gods  watch  heedfuUy  the 
wrongful  doer  and  the  pure ; 
But  gold  and  good  success 
Man's  wiser  thoughts  suppress^ 
Till  might  secure 
Falls  headlong.    Times  of  old 
Ko  eye  looks  back  to  scan  ; 
Lawless  abides  the   trespass-loving 
man. 
Till  wealth's  bright  car  down  misery's 
rock  has  rolled. 

2d  Strophe. 
Let  Ismenus  wear  a  crown. 
Bright  streets  of  this  seven-gated 
City,  lead  the  choral  dance. 
Dirce,  queen  of  limpid  waters, 
Come  with  old  Asopus'  daughters ; 
Leave  your  parent  fount,  aavance 
Nymphs,  and  sing  with  joy  elated 
Hercules  and  his  renown. 
How  he  fought  and  won  the  day. 
Wooded  crags  where  Pythius  dwells, 
Heliconian  Muses'  cells, 
Sing,  with  loud  and  cheerful  lay. 
My  walled  city  nobly  planned, 
Wliere  sprana  up  the  earth-sown  race 
Brazen  shielcb  to  clash,  and  hand 
Unto  children's  sons  the  land. 
Unto  Thebes  a  light.and  grace. 

2d  ArUiatraphe, 

Oh,  fair  bride  to  husbands  twain, 
Zeus,  and  wedded  to  a  mortal ! 
Kymph  of  Perseus'  race  renowned, 
Now  Delief  at  last  I  gather ; 
Zens  has  proved  himself  the  father. 
Now  our  hopeless  hope  is  found 
Issuing  from  the  grave's  dark  portaL 
Time  has  proved  aspersion  vain, 
Hercules,  upon  thy  might 
That  from  Pluto*s  house  has  burst 


Thou  of  kings  art  best  and  first, — 
Other  claims  to  thine  are  light. 
Thou  thy  lofty  birth  shalt  snow 
Plainer  yet  wnere  swords  shall  thrust, 
I  Strong  men  at  thy  feet  fall  low ; — 
If  the  gods  still  favour  owe 
To  that  arm  whose  cause  is  just. 

(Ibis  appears  above,  leading  Madness.) 

Cease,  cease  to  sing  ! 

Ye  elders  1  do  our  fears  return  once 

more? 
What  ghastly  form  floats   down  the 

housetop  o'er  f 

Flyl  hastening 
With  aged  limbs  from  this  dread  sight 

away ! 

Apollo  !  king ! 
In  terror  dread  be  thou  my  help  and 

stay  ! 

Seldom  has  even  the  Greek  tragic 
Muse,  with  all  her  delight  in  sadden 
and  terrible  changes  of  fortune, 
imagined  a  change  more  terrible  or 
more  sadden  thim  that  heralded  by 
these  ezdamations  of  the  startled 
Choras.  The  exuberant  joy  which 
for  a  season  made  these  old  men 
young,  which  overflowed  from  their 
lips  in  such  a  torrent  of  gratulation 
and  glad  anticipation,  is  checked,  is 
frozen  in  a  single  instant^  by  the 
advent  of  the  direst  evil  which 
besets  mortality,  of  the  power  of 
Madness,  personified  by  the  poet  as 
Lyssa  the  avenging  deity.  Iris, 
Hera's  messenger,  dad  this  time  in 
no  hopeful  rainbow  hues,  leads  her 
down  to  accomplish  the  malignant 
will  of  her  cruel  mistress  on  Her- 
cules. It  could  not  take  full 
efifect  (so  she  says)  until  his  labours 
were  accomplished;  they  are  fin- 
ished now,  and  Hera  means  to 
stain  his  victorious  hands  with 
kindred  blood,  ''l^ow  go,  aided 
by  thy  relentless  heart"  (so  she 
addresses  "  black  Night's  unwedded 
daughter  "),  *^  stir  the  man  till  in  his 
madness  he  send  with  his  own  hand 
his  crown  of  beautiful  children 
across  Acheron,  and  so  learn  how 
great  is  Hera's  wrath  against  him." 
Scarcely  anywhere  in  Hellenic  tra- 
gedy does  a  goddess  show  herself  so 
shamefully  bad  as  here,  except  in  the 
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Hippoly  tus  **  of  the  same  author ; 
nowhere  so  completely  as  in  these 
two  cases  does  the  Greek  drama 
exemplify  the  truth  of  the  inspired 
declaration  of  a  later  day,  that 
'Hhe  things  which  the  Gentiles 
sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  unto  devils." 
Even  Madness  remonstrates,  and 
desires  to  be  excused  from  attack- 
ing a  man  renowned  among  the 
gods  as  well  as  men  for  his  mighty 
and  beneficent  deeds :  it  is  only 
when  Iris  reiterates  Hera's  com- 
mand, that,  bidding  the  sun  bear 
witness  that  she  goes  against  her 
will,  the  dread  deity  goes  forth  to 
*' perturb  the  breast  of  Hercules 
with  a  worse  tumult  than  thunder- 
bolt or  earthquake."  Iris  returns 
to  Olympus;  Madness  departs  to 
perform  her  errand  unseen;  the 
terrified  Chorus  remain  behind. 
Their  minds,  like  those  of  the 
audience,  are  overpowered  by  the 
coming  inevitaUe  calamity.  They 
have  rejoiced  with  the  wife  and 
children,  safe  at  last  in  port  after  a 
long  tempest ;  are  they  now  to  see 
them  wrecked  there  1  They  have 
heard  how  kindly  Hercules  soothed 
their  fluttering  hearts — they  have 
listened  to  his  declaration  that  in 
this  at  least  all  men,  the  woist  and 
best,  are  alike,  that  they  love  their 
own  children;  must  they  behold 
that  strong  protecting  hand  red- 
dened from  the  veins  of  the  help- 
less things  that  now  cling  to  it) 
In  no  ordered  song,  like  those  which 
preceded  it — ^in  broken  snatches 
of  melody,  disarranged  by  their 
anguish — the  Chorus  shriek  out  as 
they  best  can  their  sense  of  the  un- 
exampled horror  which  is  being 
transacted  in  that  house,  a  few 
nunutes  before  so  smiling. 

Chobus. 
Baise  the  wail,  thou  city ! 
Groan,  for  Zens'  son,  thy  flower,  is  shorn. 
Hellas  1  weep,  of  thy  friend  forlorn  ! 
In  the  joyless  dance  see  his  form  and 

pity, 
Se»  him  by  Madness  torn. 
She  has  come  on  her  car  of  might ; 


That   Goreon  whom   snakes   httiidred- 
headed  hiss  roond. 
Darting  her  deadly  sting, 
R4>a8on  bewilderinflr. 
Groans  on  her  track  aboimd,— 
Mcidness,    the   glittering-eyed  daugfat«r 
of  Night ! 
Quickly  shall  vanish  onr  joy, 
Quickly   the   father    his    children 

destroy. 
Alas  the  day,  Zens!    which  sbill 

see  thy  son  left 
Childless     and    wretched,  through 

yengefal  blow 
By  CTVLel  Madness  of  reason  hereft ! 
Roofs  sound  our  woe ! 
The  dance  begins ;  but  drums  aie  mnte^ 
No  joyous  hand  the  tbyrtos  wares. 
Groan,  house,  for  blood,  not  sach  as 
lares 
The  feet  of  Bacchanal  from  dtuteted 

fruit! 
Fly,  children,  fly !  for  a  song  I  hear, 
A  song  that  is  singing  of  dan^r  near. 
Your  father  will  chase  you  m  fierce  pnr. 
suit. 
A  moment,  a  moment  still, 
Then  Madness  takes  of  the  house  her 
will. 
Woe,  woe,  for  the  boundless  ill  ij 
Ah  !  for  the  aged  sire  I  groan, 
And  how  for  her  who  bore  in  lain, 
And  nourished  up  that  infant  train! 
Behold  !  behold,  how  the  house  doth 
moan ! 
'Neath  the  whirlwind's  shock,  imto 
falling  nigh  !  _. . 

,  What  dost  thou,  Zeus*  child!   W 
house  shakes  beneath 
A  trouble  as  dread  as  the  misery 
Wrought  bv  Pallas  on  Titan,-'tis  sent 
by  thy  breath. 

Messbkoer  {erders). 
Oh,  heads  by  age  msde  hoar! 

Chorus. 
What  means,  what  means  that  cry 

MSSSEKOEB. 

Accursed  deeds  pollute  the  hall. 

Chorus. 
I  need  no  other  augury. 

Mrssekger. 
The  children's  life  is  o'er. 
Groan  now,  if  ever  ;  see  them  »P  .  . 
By  hostUe  hand-that  hand  their 

sire's. 
Where  find  a  woe  so  great  as  now  onr 

anguish  fires! 

The  Chorus  ask  for  partieulaw  of 
the  grievoas  calamity,  and,  acco^(^ 
ing  to  the  practice  of  the  Gieeit 
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stage,  the  Messenger  begins  a  long 
naiiation  of  lioiiois,  too  finghtfol  to 
be  exhibited  before  the  audience. 
He  depicts  Hercules,  while  peace- 
fully standing  before  his  domestic 
altar  with  his  feunilj,  as  suddenly 
seised  by  a  paroxysm  of  madness, 
and  impelled  to  slay  Eurystheus, 
the  author  of   his  troubles.     He 
fancies  himself  driving  in  a  cha- 
riot to  Mycenae,  then  arrired  there 
and  preparing  to  execute  his  ven- 
geance.    He  draws  his  bow,  shoots 
his    unerring    shafts    against    his 
enemy's  sons  as  he  thinks,  and  they 
pierce  lus  own  children,  as  (too  late 
aware  of  their  peril)  they  crouch  be- 
hind pillar  or  altar.    The  last  is 
slain  in  the  arms  of  lus  unhappy 
mother,  and  the  fatal  arrow  ends 
her  life  also.    Kay,  Hercules  would 
have  killed  his  own  father  in  his 
frenzy,  had  not  Pallas  interposed, 
and  made  him  sink  down  in  a  leth- 
argic sleep  at  the  foot  of  a  pillar,  to 
which  the  attendants  and  his  trem- 
bling parent  hasten  to  bind  him. 
**  There,"  says  the  messenger, ''  the 
miserable  man  is  still  sleeping  his 
unhappy  sleep,  after  having  mur- 
dered wife  and  children."      And 
scarcely  have  the  Chorus  had  time 
to  pronounce  this  woe  to  be  terrible 
and  unexampled  among  all  horrors 
of  former  times,  when  the  folding 
doors  of  the  house  fly  open,  and  dis- 
cloee  to  their  sight  the  appalling 
apectacle    of    which    they    have 
heard.    To  the  right  and  left  of  the 
stage  lie  the  two  slain  boys;  a  little 
fuiiher  ofif  lies  Megara  with  her 
bleeding  little  one  in  her  arms;  and 
in  the  centre  Hercules  sleeps  his 
uneasy  sleep  at  the  foot  of  the 
pillar,  his  bow  and  arrows  scattered 
at  his  feet,  while  his  old  father 
atands  lamenting  over  him.    With 
a  consideration  rare  on  the  Qreek 
stage,  Amphitryon  bids  the  Chorus 
keep  silence  lest  they  rob  his  son  of 
a  momentary  oblivion  of  his  sorrows. 
They  answer  that  they  cannot  but 
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groan  and  weep  over  the  slaughtered 
children,  and  the  head,  crowned 
before  so  gloriously,  now  brought  so 
low.  Their  hearts  are  too  full  to 
heed  Amphitryon's  reiterated  charge. 
They  recommence  with  a  question : 

Chorus,  Sleeps  he? 

AmphUrifon.  Such  wretched  sleep  as  A« 
may  know 
Who  wue  and  children  dear 
Slew  with  his  sounding  bow. 
Cho.  Lament  with  groan  and  tear — 
Amph,  I  do— 

Cho.  The  children's  rain. 

Amph.  Woe  is  me ! 

Cho,  Thy  son's. 
Amph,  Alas ! 

Cho.  Old  man ! 

Amph.  Stand  sQently ; 

He  turns ;  he  soon  will  wake ;  1  haste  to 

hide 
Within  the  house. 

Cho.  Take  courage,  night 

Yet  presses  on  his  eyelids. 

Amph.  In  this  tide 

Of  woes,  I  clin^  not  to  the  light ; 
But  if  in  me  hu  sire  he  slay. 
He  will  crowd  ill  on  ill, 
Hade  by  that  kindred  blood  the  Furies' 
prey. 
Cho.  Thou  shouldst  have  died  on  that 
great  day 
When  for  thy  wife  thou  didst  revenee 

fulfil, 
For  brother's  blood  the  Taphian  city  wast- 
ing, 
That  town  which  girt  the  wave. 
Amph,  Fly,  elders,  fly!  from  this  doomed 
mansion  hasting; 
Escape  that  frenzied  head's  awakening, 
lest 
Slaughter  on  slaughter  pressed. 
Through  Cadmus  streets  he  rare. 
Ch4>.  Zieus,  why  thus,  of  thy  son  relent- 
less foe. 
Hast  thou  immersed  him  in  this  sea  of 
woe? 
Hercules  {awakening).  I  breathe;  I  see 
the  things  I  ousht  to  see — 
The  sky,  the  earth,  tne  arrows  of  the  sun. 
Yet  had  I  fallen  as  if  into  a  whirlpool, 
A  terrible  bewildering  of  the  mind ; 
Eren  now  my  breath  comes  hot  and  fitful 

from  it. 

Why,  like  some  ship  by  cables,  am  I  fas- 
tened 
With  bands  about  my  stalwart  breast  and 

arms 
To  this  half-broken  column  f  sitting  here 
With  corpses  all  around  me,  while  my 

bow 
And  wingdd  shafts  are  strewn  upon  the 
ground; 
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That  bow  of  old  the  warder  of  my  side, 
Keeping  me  safe,  kept  erer  safe  by  me  ! 
Can  I  once  more  have  gone  down  into 

Hades, 
Running  Eniy  sthens'  donble  comve  again  ? 
Kay,  for  I  see  no  rock  of  Sisyphns, 
Ko  Plato,  nor  Demeter's  sceptred  dangh- 

ter. 
I  am  amazed :  what  place  has  thns  per- 
plexed me  f 
Which  of  my  friends  stands  fieur,  or  near 

at  hand. 
Able  to  cure  my  ignorance  f  for  nought 
Of  thincs  accustomed  can  I  clearly  niow. 
^mpX.  Elders,  shall  I  approach,  my 

sore  misfortune  t 
Cho,  Tea ;  I  with  thee,  thy  trouble  not 

deserting. 
ffer.  Father!  why  dost  thou  weep  and 
shroud  thine  eyes. 
Standing  aloof  from  thy  belored  son  1 
Amph.  Oh  child  1  for  such  thou  art  e'en 

fitring  worst.    •    .    . 
ffer.  Fare    I    then  somehow   sadly; 

whence  these  tears  ? 
Amph,  So  ill,  that  thus  bested  a  god 

woiUd  groan. 
Her,  High  sound  thy  words;  my  fate 

they  speak  not  yet 
Ampk,  Nay,  for  thou  seest  it  if  thy  wit 

be  sound. 
Bw.  Sp«ak,  is  there  some  new  chaige 
against  my  life  ? 

Amph.  Lo !  here  bdiold  the  bodies  of 
thy  children. 

ffer.  Most  wretched  that  I  am  I  what 
do  I  see  ? 

Amph,  A   war  unwarlike  thou   hast 
warred,  my  son, 
Against  thy  children. 

Her.  War  I  what  say^  thou  ? 

Who  slew  these  ? 

Amph,  Thou,  thy  bow,  the 

prompting  god. 

Her,  What  ?  what  did  I  ?  oh,  woe-an- 
nouncing father  t 

Amph,  Thou  didst  it  in  thy  madness^ 
ask  no  more. 

Hw,  Of  my  own  wife  too  am  I  mur- 
derer T 

Amph,  One  hand  wrought   all  these 
deeds,  that  hand  was  thine. 

Here,  as  one  can  scarcely  help 
thinking,  the  tragedy  should  hare 
ended.  The  imagination  refuses  to 
paint  the  hero's  anguish  at  this 
most  terrible  of  all  discoyeries ;  and 
the  best  attempt  to  do  so  in  words 
must  needs  show  pale  and  poor. 
Nevertheless,  Euripides  essays  it; 


nay  more,  like  Goethe,*  he  is  not 
content  without  undertaking  to  re- 
concile his  hero  with  life.  The 
Ajax  of  Sophocles  (as  we  remaiked 
hdore)  hastens  to  die  as  soon  as  he 
finds  that  he  has  at  once  missed  his 
purposed  revenge,  and  rendered 
himiself  the  lau^iing-stock  of  the 
Greeks;  nor  can  the  entreaties  of 
wife  and  child  detain  him.  But 
Euripides  makes  his  Hercules  con- 
sent to  renounce  his  desperate  pur- 
pose of  avenging  his  children's 
blood  upon  himself  with  sword  or 
fire,  and  agree  at  last  to  live,  in 
spite  of  the  loved  shades  which 
beckon  to  him  to  follow  them  by 
that  same  dark  road  along  which  ho 
first  sent  them.  The  mediator  be- 
tween the  su£ferer  and  the  life  which 
he  has  begun  to  hate  is  well  chosen. 
It  is  Theseus,  rescued  shortly  before 

ias  we  have  seen)  from  Hades 
whose  recovered  head  Hercules  has 
just  restored  fourfold  from  his  own 
house  to  the  outraged  infernal 
powers),  who  comes  forward  to  per- 
suade his  deliverer  back  to  life.  He 
has  marched  to  Thebes  in  haste,  on 
hearing  of  the  peril  which  beset  the 
family  of  Hercules :  his  first  impres- 
sion on  seeing  the  scattered  corpses 
is  that  he  has  arrived  too  late,  and 
he  slowly  learns  the  truth  from 
Amphitryon's  broken  words;  while 
Hercules,  with  veiled  head,  lest  his 
very  sight  should  pollute  his  Mend, 
sits  sadly  beside  his  children's 
bodies.  Theseus  exclaims,  as  soon  as 
he  has  heard  the  tale  of  horror — 

Hera's  this  strife.    But  who  is  this  man, 
seated 
Beside  the  dead  to  mourn  f 

With  an  outburst  of  anguish  over 

the  contrast  between  the  past  and 

the  present,  Amphitryon  replies : — 

My  son,  far-famed  for  toils,  whose  shield 

and  spear 
On  Phlegra's  plain,  whence  gods  had  else 

retreated, 
Moved  giant-hearts  to  fear. 

Themis.  Alas  I  whoe'er  to  such  iU  &te 
was  bom  ? 


*  In  his  Second  Faust 
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AmphUryon.  Ne'ershalt  thou  mortal  see, 
So  fall  of  labours  and  of  wanderings. 
T?tea.  Why  hides  he  with  his  robe  his 

wretched  head? 
Amph,  He  seeks  thine  eye  to  flee, 
Through  shame  for  blood  <5f  children  shed, 
Beyenng   still   the   lore   that   kindred 
brings. 
Thea,  I  came  that  grief  to  share ;  an- 
yeil  it  me. 

To  thee   I    speak,  who   sittest  in  thy 

sorrow, 
I  bid  thee  show  thy  face  unto  thy  friend. 
For  flarkness  has  not  any  cload  so  black. 
That  it  can  hide  thy  fell  calamity. 
Why  still  with  lifted  hand  sign  thyself 

murderer. 
Warning  ^me  lest  thy  speech  pollute  me  ? 

How 
Should  I  refuse  at  last  to  share  thine  ill, 
Who  often  shared  thy  good  success!  Hook 
Back  to  the  time  when,  from  amongst  the 

dead, 
Thou  brought*  st  me  safe  to  see  the  light  of 

day ; 
And  hate  that  gratitude  which  time  en- 
feebles, 
The  num  who  willing  shares  in  prosperous 

things. 
Bat  leayes  the  storm-tossed  bark  that 

bears  a  friend. 
Rifle,  and  unyeil  thy  mournful  head ;  look 

at  us. 
'Tis  noble  to  endure  a  god-sent  woe. 
Her.    Theseus,  hast  thou  beheld  my 

children's  fate  ? 
Thei.  Both  heard  haye  I,  and  seen,  thy 

heayy  woe. 
ffer.  Why  then  unto  the  sun  unyeil 

mjjiead  ? 
Thea.  Why  not  ?  can  mortal  man  pol- 
lute a  god  f 
Her,  Tet  flee  my  foul  pollution,  wretch- 
ed one  ! 
Thea,  A  Mend  can  bring  no  curse  upon 

his  friend. 
JSfer,  Right :  my  good  deeds'  requital 

I  accept 
Thea,  I,  once  by  thee  presenred,  now 

show  thee  pity. 
Mar.  Most  pitiable  am  I,  who  slew  my 

children. 
Thea.  I  mourn  thy  kindness  shown  to 

other's  woes. 
Her.  Whom  hast  thou  found  whose 

grief  is  more  than  mine  f 
Thea.  None:  smitten  as  thou  art  by 

plaffue  from  heayen. 
Her.  Therefore  I  am  preparing  me  to 

die. 
Thea.  Thxnk'st  thou  the  god  will  heed 
thy  threats  t 


Her.  The  god 

Is  self-willed;  I,  a  man,  am  self-willed 

toa 
Thes.  Silence  1  lest  proud  words  bring 

more  sorrows  down.  ^ 
Her,  I  am  full  of  woes ;  I  haye  not 

not  room  to  hold 
Another. 

Thea.         But  what  wilt  thou,  raging 

thus? 
Her.  By  death  go  whence  I  came,  be- 
neath the  earth. 
Thea.  Thou  speakest  as  some  common 

man  might  speak. 
Her,    Thou,  free  from  trouble,  well 

canst  tutor  me.* 
Thea.  Speaks  thus  the  much-enduring 

Hercules? 
Her.  He  would  not  if  his  woe  knew  any 

bounds. 

Piesently  his  grief  ceases  to  fall 
thus  slowly  in  big  thunder-drops, 
but  pours  itself  forth  in  a  faster  tor- 
rent, bewailing  his  life  begun  under 
evil  auspices;  its  foundation-stone 
ill  laid  by  a  hand  polluted  by  a 
grandsire's  blood ;  its  course  a' prey 
from  its  very  beginning  to  Hera's 
malice ;  the  '*  coping-stone  "  of  his 
sorrows  now  newly  placed  by  his 
children's  murders.  Why  should 
not  the  renowned  consort  of  Zeus 
be  left  to  dance  with  joy  at  her 
victory  oyer  the  foremost  man  of 
Greece  ?  Why  should  he  live  to  be 
pointed*  at  by  the  finger  of  scorn, 
and  not  bide  his  defeated  head  in 
the  grave )  Theseus  persuades  and 
entreats,  and  at  last  prevails.  It 
suddenly  occurs  to  Hercules  that  it 
would  be  an  act  of  cowardice  to 
stand  aside  from  "  the  slings  and 
arrows  of  outrageous  fortune,"  in 
the  grave's  safe  shelter;  and  he 
consents  to  live  and  accept  the 
asylum  which  his  friend  offers  him 
in  Athens.  He  intrusts  the  dear 
charge  of  burying  his  dead  to  his 
old  father,  since  he  may  not  himself 
undertake  it;  and,  turning  again 
and  again  to  embrace  them  and  give 
them  his  last  farewells,  is  hardly 
led  away  at  last  by  the  faithftd 
friend,  who  says,  kindly  if  irreli- 


*  Ck>mpare  with  this  "  He  has  no.children,'*  in  **  Macbeth." 
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giooslj, — "  When  the  gods  honour 
usy  we  need  no  friend ;  thou  need'st 
one  now." 

There  is  deep  pathos  in  this 
portion  of  the  departing  speech  of 
Hercules : — 

Yet  labonn  sore  and  many  have  I  tasted, 

^ever  refusing  one  ;  nor  e^er  dropping 

O'er  them  the  waters  of  the  eye,  nor 
thought 

Ever  tb  come  to  this,  that  T  should  weep. 

But  now  it  seems  I  must  be  fortune  s 
sUve: 

So  be  it.    Thou  dost  see,  old  man,  mine 
exile. 

Thou  seest  me  of  my  children  murderer. 

Commit  these  corpses  to  the  tomb :  com- 
pose them, 

Honouring  them  with  thy  tears— to  me 
forbid. 

Lay  them  upon  their  mother's  breast, 
within 

Her  arms,  poor  mates  in  woe  !  whom  I 
more  wretched 

Destroyed  unwilling.    .... 

Children  !  oh  my  children  ! 

Your  father  who  begat  you  slew  you  too. 

Nor  have  you  tasted  the  fair  things  pre- 
pared 

By  me  with  mighty  toil  and  force  of  aims— 

Olory  for  you,  and  for  your  sire  rich  joys. 

Thee,  too,  unhappy  wife,  I  ill  hare  guer- 
doned, 

In  guise  not  fitting  thy  tried  faithfulness. 

Thy  longand  lonely  watch  at  home — with 
death.* 

Whatever  fault  we  may  find  with 
the  "Frenzied  Hercules," — whether 
on  moral  grounds  charging  it  with 
impiety,  or  on  artistic,  objecting  to 
the  conclusion  as  too  tame  for  the 
preceding  portions  ;  or  again,  to  the 
whole  play  as  too  painful  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  dramatic  art, — ^there 
can  he  no  question  that  the  picture, 
if  of  too  unrelieyed  a  .blackness,  has 
yet  been  most  powerfully  painted. 
It  is  one  of  i}aee  or  four  hy  the 
same  hand,  which,  by  their  steadfast 
gloom,  stand  in  strong  contrast  to 
the  majority  of  his  works,  checkered 
as  they  mostly  are  hy  a  light  shin- 
ing forth  from  their  deepest  clouds. 
And  if  it  is  permissible  to  the  dra- 


matLst,  as  .the  greatest  examples 
seem  to  say  it  is,  to  tonnent  the 
sensitive  spectator  by  the  sight  of 
unprovoked  and  undeserved  misery 
left  to  the  end  unalleyiated,  Enii- 
pides  has  executed  his  somhie  task 
with  marvellous  skilL  Let  the 
reader  cast  his  eye  over  this 
hrief  sketch,  and  say  if  there  is  a 
single  scene  or  a  single  inddent 
in  the  play  which  does  not  tend  to 
deepen  the  horror  of  its  catastrophe 
Every  reminiscence  of  the  prowess 
of  Hercules,  every  glimpse  given  ns 
of  his  parental  and  co^jngal  tende^ 
ness — ^the  exhihition  (puiposely  pro- 
tracted) of  Megaia  and  her  children 
trembling  on  the  brink  of  that  abyss 
which  a  beloved  hand  first  saves 
them  from,  then  casts  them  do^ 
— the  natural  exultation  of  Hercoles 
in  his  victory,  and  his  lively  sense 
of  the  preciousness  of  the  blood 
which  he  is  so  soon  to  spill,— all 
alike  contribute  to  the  same  result 
And  what  a  master  of  pathos  does 
Euripides  here  prove  himself!  Hov 
does  the  memory  of  past  happy  days 
enhance  present  misfortane  in  his 
hands!  With  what  efficacy  do  these 
tears  drop  on  the  beholder^s  hearty 
which  he  shows  us  slowly  trickling 
from  eyes  as  unused  as  Othello  s  to 
shed  them !  His  Pentheus  and  his 
Jason  deserve  their  misfortunes. 
His  innocent  Hippolytus  ends  his 
bydeatL  His  Hercules  alone  must, 
though  guiltless,  live  and  suffer  on- 
The  subject  of  the  "Tnchini«''of 
Sophocles,  as  profoundly  tragic  as 
that  of  the  play,  we  have  just  con- 
sidered, is  yet  less  painfol;  maMy 
because  it  closes  leaving  no  bleed- 
ing heart  unhealed  by  death.  Its 
story,  though  simple  in  the  extrcnj^ 
unfolds  '  a  double  tragedy  —  ^ 
tragedy  of  Hercules,  who,  being  the 
strongest  of  men,  is  doomed  by  ^^ 
strange  irony  of  fete  to  owe  his 


•  The  foregoing  versions  from  the  " Frenzied  Hercules"  have  never  befow  t!pff^ 
in  print  Those  which  follow  from  the  "  Trachiniee "  are,  as  has  been  already  euoi  ^' 
tracted  from  Mr  Campbell's  translation. 
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death  (like  other  mighty  men)  to 
the  hand  of  a  woman :  the  yet 
sadder  tragedy  of  Deianeira,  who, 
being  the  tenderest  of  wives,  yet 
slays  her  husband  by  the  means 
whereby  she  thinks  to  regain  his 
love.  For  Deianeira  differs  in  this 
from  her  mother  Althaea,  that  fate 
which  gave  to  the  one  power  of  life 
and  death  oyer  her  huslMmd,  as  to  the 
other  oyer  her  son,  gave  the  dread 
boon  in  the  one  case  to  an  ignorant, 
in-  the  other  to  a  conscions,  hand. 
Althaea  saw  the  Fates  spinning  in 
the  grey  twilight  of  dawn,  heard 
their  words  abont  the  log  on  which 
her  son's  life  depended^  and  re- 
placed it  years  later  on  the  fire 
with  fall  purpose  to  slay  Meleager ; 
but  Nessus  gave  his  deadly  gift  to 
Deianeira  disguised  as  a  love-chaim, 
and  it  is  with  the  innocent  purpose 
of  recalling  his  affections  to  their 
rightful  object  that  the  wife  de- 
spatches the  poisoned  robe  which  is 
to  kill  her  husband.  The  circum- 
stances which  lead  to  her  sending 
the  deadly  gift  fill  up  the  earlyf>art 
of  the  play,  as  its  later  is  filled 
with  the  consequences  of  her  deed. 
At  its  very  commencement  the  poet 
takes  caie  to  impress  us  strongly 
with  his  hapless  heroine's  character 
as  a  fond  and  Dedthful  wife.  She 
complains  sadly  to  a  trusted  slave 
of  her  husband's  long  and  frequent 
absences  from  her  and  from  the 
children  she  has  borne  him.  Since 
his  slaughter  of  Iphitus  banished 
them  to  Trachis,  he  has  been  fifteen 
months  absent,  nor  can  she  learn 
where;  moreover,  when  he  departed 
he  left  an  oracle  behind  him,  pur- 
porting that  this  expedition  must 
end  either  in  his  death  or  in  a  long 
period  of  glorious  rest  after  his 
labours.  She  fears  more  than  she 
hopes;  and  her  fears  are  to  be 
leidised  before  her  hopes.    Her  son 


Hyllus  brings  her  tidings  of  his 
father's  Lydian  bondage,  whereby 
he  expiated  the  blood  he  had  shed 
amiss;  and  of  the  siege  which  he 
is  now  laying  to  (Echalia,  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Euboea,  to  revenge 
the  wrongs  he  had  suffered  from  its 
king,  Eurytus.  Euboea  was  the 
place  named  by  the  oracle,  and 
Hyllus  is  at  once  dismissed  by  his 
mother  to  his  flEtther's  aid.  She 
remains  behind,  a  prey  to  anxieties 
which  the  weU-meant  (insolations 
of  the  maidens  of  Trachis  (the 
Chorus)  are  unable  to  dispel.  The 
maid  cannot  enter  into  the  troubles 
which  beset  the  wife  and  mother. 
Deianeira  says : — 

}ILy  inward  woe. 
Be  it  ever  as  nnknown  to  you,  as  now  ! 
So  large  the  pasture  of  his  own  delight 
Where  free  yonth  rangeth,  and  nor  heat 

o'  the  sun. 
Nor  rain,  nor  tempest,  mffleth  him  at  all, 
But  still  he  rears  a  life  of  joyous  ease, 
So  high  as  to  the  point  where  maiden  turns 
To  woman,  and  the  cares  of  night  are 

known, 
Hushand  or  children  ever  causing  fear. 
Then,  imaged  through  herown  cakmity. 
Some  one  may  guess  the  burden  of  my 

life. 

Yet  the  maidens'  song  was  sym- 
pathetic as  well  as  encouraging. 
We  much  like  Mr  Campbell's 
version  of  its  first  part,  tiiough 
it  might  yet  be  improved  by 
bringing  the  antistrophe  into 
correspondence  with  the  strophe. 
Its  second  part  is  much  spoiled  by 
its  intennixture  of  blank  verse 
with  the  rhymed  couplet*  at  the 
end  of  each  division.  It  is  wholly 
unlike  a  choral  ode  in  form,  and 
most  inferior  in  structure  to  the 
version  of  the  same  passage  by 
Anstice.  We  subjoin  the  first  and 
better  portion  of  tiie  chorus : — 

Child  of  the  starry  night  in  her  undoing, 
Lulled  in  her  bosom  at  thy  parting  glow, 
0  Sun  I    I  bid  thee  show 


*  The  rhymed  couplet  which  ends  some  oC  the  meeehes  of  the  play  in  Mr  Camp* 
bell's  version  may  be  Shakespearian,  but  sounds  odd  in  a  classic  drama. 
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Whftt  journey  is  Alcmena's  son  pnrsa- 

ingf 
WhAt  r^on  holds  him  now, 
'Hongst  winding  channels  of  the  deep, 
Or  Ainan  plains,  or  mgged  Western  steep? 
Declare  it,  thon 

Peerless  in  vision  of  thy  flashing  lay. 
For  ah  !  I  learn  that  she  alway. 
Poor  Delaneira,  with  an  aching  hreast, 
Sad  hride  of  strife  and  queen  of  sore 

unrest. 
Like  some  lorn  bird. 
With  sorrows  oyer  freshly  stirred. 
Ne'er  giyeth  slumber  to  ^er  wistful  eye, 
Kor  lets  her  tears  be  dry, 
But  oyer  mindful  of  her  husband's  way. 
With  panics  night  and  day 
Fines  on  her  widowed  conch  of  ceaseless 

thouffh^ 
By  fear  of  evil  destiny  distraught 

But  neither  Deianeiia  nor  the  pity- 
ing maidens  have  long  to  wait.  A 
messenger  enters  soon,  and  makes 
the  Chorus  raise  their  voices  in  joy- 
fnl  exaltation  by  his  tidings  of  the 
victozy  and  safety  of  Heicnles. 
Theae  are  shortly  after  confirmed 
by  the  entrance  of  the  herald, 
lAchas,  with  a  train  of  captive 
maidens,  and  the  news  of  the  de- 
struction of  their  city.  He  tells  of 
many  causes  which  had  provoked 
]^6rcules  against  King  Euiytus; 
but  carefidly  hides  the  most  potent 
of  all,  his  passion  for  the  king's 
daughter  lole,  who  stands  at  first 
unmarked  amid  the  captive  band. 
Presently  hei  beauty  and  diguity 
attract  Deianeira's  notice;  she  looks 
on  her  with  pitying  kindness,  and 
asks  her  name.  Lichas  pretends 
not  to  know  it  lole  weeps  and 
remains  silent  The  queen  dis- 
misses her  with  almost  maternal 
tenderness,  and  prepares  to  set 
things  in  order  for  her  lord's  re- 
turn, when  her  joy  is  suddenly 
damped  by  the  messenger,  who  calls 
her  aside  that  he  may  tell  her  of  a 
terrible  discovery  that  he  has  made. 
Lichas  has  deceived  her,  the  lovely 
captive  is  the  king's  daughter,  and 
tlie  real  cause  of  the  wrath  of 
Hercules  against  her  father:  his 
mistress  nas  henceforth  a  rival  in 
her  husband's  love. 

Deianelra  hears  this  disclosure 


[May 

with  grief,  but  without  anger;  and 
the  womanly  dignity  which  dis- 
tinguishes her  throughout  the  play 
makes  her  suppress  all  outward 
show  of  sorrow,  after  one  or  two 
hasty,  bewildered  exclamations,  and 
turn  with  apparent  calmness  to  gain 
a  confirmation  of  the  tale  fiom 
lichas.  In  doing  so  she  reveals 
how  much  she  has  endured  already, 
and  how  patiently;  and  half  un- 
consdously  ezag^raates  her  own 
power  of  endurance  that  she  may 
encourage  the  herald  to  speak. 

DEIAKEIRA. 

Kay,  I  entreat  thee  by  his  namsy  whose 

fire 
Lightens  down  (Eta's  topmost  glen,  be 

not 
Anigraudofthetruth.    Thou  tell'st  tlij 

Ude 
To  no  weak  woman,  but  to   one   who 

knows 
That  man  is  never  constant  to  one  joy. 


If  thou  feaiest^ 
Thou  hast  no  cause — for  doubtfolness  is 

pain, 
But  to  know  all,  what  hurts  it?    Msny 

a  love 
Hath  fettered  him  ere  now,  end  none 

hath  borne 
Beproach  or  evil  word  fix>m  me.      She 

shall  not, 
Though  he  were  drownM  in  affection's 

spelL 
Since  most  mine  eye  hath  pitied  her, 

because 
Her  beauty  was  the  ruin  of  her  life ; 
And,  all  unweeting,  she  her  own  bri^t 

land, 
Poor  hapless]  one^  hath  ravaged  and  en- 
slaved. 

Thus  encouraged,  lichas  owns 
the  truth,  and  tsJces  upon  himself 
the  blame  of  a  concealment  nn- 
enjoined  by  his  master.  Then, 
as  if  smitten  by  a  sudden  mis- 
giving, he  ooigures  his  mistress, 
for  her  own  sake  as  well  as  for 
her  husband's,  to  look  kindly  upon 
lole^ 

For  he,  whose  might  Is  in  all  else  su- 
preme. 
Is  solely  overmastered  by  her  love. 

There  is  something  ominous  in 
the    iigured  woman's    duU,  indif- 


Herctdes. 
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feient  tone  of  acquiescence:  it 
«eem8  the  lull  before  the  stonn, — 
too  calm  to  be  natuial, — when 
Deianeira  aasures  the  hexald  that 
she  means  not  to  fight  against  the 
godSy  and  that  he  must  wait  till 
she  bids  him  depart  with  a  message 
«nd  befitting  ^ts  for  her  lord. 
What  those  gifts  axe  the  audience 
instantly  diyine.  The  Centaur 
Nessus,  slain  long  ago  for  an  in- 
sult to  the  newly-wedded  Deianeira 
by  the  poisoned  arrow  of  Hercules, 
prepared  himself  a  distant  but  sure 
revenge  by  bidding  her  save  the 
blood  which  issued  from  the  wound, 
and  anoint  with  it  a  robe  for  her 
husband,  to  keep  him  faithful  to 
herself.  Some  doubt  or  instinctive 
reluctance  has  withheld  her  hither- 
to, often  as  her  patience  has  been 
tried;  perchance  till  now 'she  only 
heard  of  her  rivals — did  not  see  one 
stand  before  her  in  the  brilliance 
of  youthful  beauty — ^but  now  she 
feels  that  aU  her  peace  is  at  stake. 
The  mood,  indeed,  does  not  last 
which  prompts  to  indignation,  as 
she  thinks  of  her  own  ill-requited 

trath, — 

Such  generous  meed 
For  faith  in  goarding  home  this  dreary 

while 
Hath  the   kind  Hercules,    our  tmsty 

spoQse, 
Sent  m  retnm. 

But  her  own  future  &te  fills  her 
with  self-pity,  as  she  reflects 
how — 

One  bloom  is  stiU  advancing,  one  doth 
ftde. 

The  bndding  flower  is  plncked ;  the  full- 
blown head 

Is  left  to  wither,  while  love  passeth  by 

On  the  other  side.  My  fear  is  simply 
this: 

He  will  be  called  my  hnsband,  bat  her 
mate. 

For  ahe  is  yonnger. 
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The  song  of  the  Trachinian 
maidens  outside  must  smite  her 
ear  like  a  duge  for  her  buried 
youth,  while  they  sing  how  the 
hero  who  slights  her  now  fought 
for  her  hand  but  a  few  jeaxB  ago, 
and  won  it  after  a  desperate 
single  combat  with  Achelous,  the 
river-god.  While  their  voices  rise 
and  fall  as  they  rehearse  the  con- 
flict, the  pale  queen  smears  a  rich 
robe  with  the  deadly  poison,  closes 
it  (as  the  wily  Centaur  bade)  firom  the 
sunlight  in  a  coffer,  and  then  comes 
forth  to  give  it,  after  a  brief  con- 
sultation with  the  Chorus,  to  the 
herald,  that  he  may  bear  it  to  his 
master.  lichas  gladly  departs  with 
the  seeming  proof  that  his  indiscre- 
tion has  done  no  harm.  Deianeira 
remains,  doubtful  indeed  of  the 
strange  charm's  perfect  success, 
but  without  a  suspicion  that  what 
she  has  done  can  hurt  her  hus- 
band.* And  the  Chorus,  left 
alone,  sing  a  song  of  exulting  joy 
for  the  approaching  return  of  Her- 
cules. Mr  Campbell's  version  is 
good  and  spirited,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding chorus ;  but,  as  in  it,  too 
regardless  of  tiie  structure  of  the 
original: — 

I. 

"  Oye  who hannt the  strand 
Wnere  ships  in  qniet  land 

Kear  GEta*s  neight  and  the  warm  rock- 
drawn  well. 

And  ye  ronnd  Melis'  inland  gulf  who 
dwell. 

Worshipping  her  who  wields  the  goldeu 
wand 

(There  Hellas'  wisest  meet  in   conncil 
strong): 
Soon  shall  the  flute  arise 
With  sotmd  of  glad  snrprise, 

Thrilling  your  sense  with  no  unwelcome 
song, 

But  tones  that  to  the  harp  of  Heavenly 
Muse  belong. 


*  It  is  now  that  Ovid  (in  his  '  Epistles  of  Heroines ')  imagines  Delancira*s  minsled 

resentment  and  love,  as  poured  forth  in  rhetorical  reproaches  better  suited  in  their 

artful  passion  to  some  wronged  beauty  of  the  Augustan  court  than  to  the  simpler 

sentiment  of  earlier  times,  such  as : — 

OaagMA  melius  qpsm  dMinia :  ultima  ptfmis 
Oeaimt ;  dlasimilM  bio  ylr  et  file jmer. 
Onem  non  mille  fene,  qnem  non  BtheneleYos  bosUs, 
Kon  potait  Juno  vlaeere,  vlncit  Amor. 
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ings  and  outpourings  of  affection : 
hasty  answers  to  hasty  questions 
put  Hercules  in  possession  of  what 
his  wife  has  already  suffered  in  the 
deaths  of  her  father  and  her  breth- 
ren, and  of  the  worse  ill  from  which 
he  has  been  sent  back  only  just  in 
time  to  save  her.  Nor  can  he  in- 
dulge in  long  narration  of  his  own 
last  and  greatest  exploit.  He  tells 
them  in  brief  words  of  Cerberus 
dragged  to  the  unwonted  light  of 
day ;  of  Theseus  delivered  from  his 
captivity  in  the  realms  below,  and 
restored  by  his  hand  to  Athens; 
and  then  addresses  himself  to  the 
task  of  taking  vengeance  on  the 
tyrant  Lycos.  By  Amphitiyon's 
counsel  he  lays  aside  the  thought  of 
<<  filling  Ismenus  with  corpses/'  and 
goes  into  his  own  house  to  await 
&e  king's  coming  to  fetch  his  vic- 
tima  The  tenderness  with  which 
he  proclaims  his  readiness  to  die,  if 
needful,  for  his  sons ;  the  eagerness 
with  which  he  bids  them  fling  away 
grave-clothes  and  fillets ;  the  indig- 
nation with  which  he  asks  what  is 
the  good  of  having  fought  lion  and 
hydra  if  he  cannot  even  defend  his 
own  children ;  the  joy  with  which 
he  leads  them  within  his  house- 
doors  to  ''  compensate  their  sorrow- 
ful exit  by  a  glad  entrance," — are 
so  many  steps  up  the  height  from 
whose  summit  of  happiness  the 
hero  is  shortly  to  be  flung  with  a 
most  ruinous  falL  So  also  the  de- 
light of  Megara  (too  deep  for  words, 
as  she  clings  to  her  husband's  rai- 
ment with  a  wild  and  tremulous 
joy  which  scarcely  believes  its  own 
existence,  while  he  looks  down  to 
cheer  her  with  fond  protecting  love) 
is  as  it  were  a  flash  of  summer  light- 
ning between  two  storms,  of  which 
far  the  worst  is  to  come. 

But  for  the  moment  all  is  plea- 
sure, both  within  and  without  the 
house.  Within,  the  hero  fondles 
his  little  ones  and  reassures  his 
wife ;  outside,  the  Chorus  sing  the 


praises  of  youth.  Presently  Lycos 
appears,  and  bids  Amphitryon  call 
forth  those  appointed  to  die.  No 
tidings  have  reached  him  of  the 
return  of  Hercules ;  and  when  the 
old  man  feigns  reluctance  to  take 
an  active  part  in  his  kindred's  death, 
Lycos  himself  enters  the  house  with- 
out hesitation  to  summon  his  victims 
forth.  Amphitiyon  calls  on  the 
Chorus  to  exult  at  seeing  the  tyrant 
in  the  toils,  and  follows  to  eigoy 
the  sight  of  his  death;  while  the 
slow  and  solemn  chant  of  the 
Chorus  rejoices  in  this  sure,  if  late, 
display  of  the  divine  justice ;  and, 
so  soon  as  the  deed  of  vengeance  is 
accomplished,  hastens  with,  quick- 
ened march  to  congratulate  the 
victor. 

Chobus. 

Exchange  of  ills :  this  kin^  before  so 

great, 
Turns  his  coarse  back,  to  Hades  dnking 

down. 
Oh,  Justice 'stem !  oh,  god-sent  ebb  of 

fate! 
The  time  has  come  for  judgment ;  thou 

must  die. 
Who  didst  o*er  nobler  heads  exulting 

stand. 
Thy  wicked  joy  breeds  teais  which  none 

shall  dry. 
Thou,  cruel  king  !  to  an  unthought-of 

hand 
Must  yield  thy  life  and  crown. 
Ye  elders,  let  us  look  within,  and  see 
If  to  our  wish  the  deed  is  being  done. 

Lycos  (irtt^m). 
Ah  me !  alas  1  ah  me ! 

Chobus. 

The  strain  I  longed  for  has  at  last  be- 
gun 

Within  the  house :  death  cannot  now 
be  far, — 

For  slaughter's  prologue  roars  the  king 
with  groans. 

Ltcos  (vMin), 

Oh  land  of  Cadmus !  I  am  shun  by 
guile. 

Chobus. 

By  guile  thou  slewest :  let  vengeful  Jus- 
tice wreak 

Her  will :  death  only  death  atones. 

What  mortal  now  dares  tax  the  gods, 
and  mar 
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ticnlara,  and  trace  out  her  history, 
and  that  of  her  children,  I  can 
apeak  still  more  distinctly  of  how 
ahe  looked  to  me,  than  of  her  first 
appearance  to  YaL  Complexion 
ahe  had  none.  Her  skm  was 
burnt  a  kind  of  brick-dust  colour, 
red-brown,  and  it  was  roughened 
by  the  exposure  of  years ;  her 
black  hair  was  smoothed  away 
on  her  forehead,  leaving  only  a 
little  rim  visible  between  the  brow 
and  the  bonnet  Her  features 
were  beautiful,  but  only  struck 
the  spectator  when  he  had  looked 
at  her  more  than  once,  the  rough- 
ness of  her  aspect  and  colouring 
seeming  to  tluow  a  veil  upon 
their  beauty  of  form.  But  it  was 
her  eyes  and  expression  which  were 
most  remarkable,  and  fascinated  the 
wondering  glance.  She  looked  like 
Silence  personified — ^her  lips  shut 
dose,  as  if  they  could  not  open,  and 
an  air  of  strange  abstraction  from 
the  immediate  scene  enveloping  and 
removing  her  from  its  common  oc- 
currences. The  circles  round  her 
eyes  were  wide  and  laige,  and  out 
of  those  worn  sockets  looked  two 
great  wistful  eyes,  always  looking, 
never  seeing  anything — eyes  un- 
fathomable, which  were  full  of 
solemn  expression,  yet  told  you 
jiothing,  except  that  there  was 
much  to  telL  In  her  way  the 
beauty  of  the  night  had  entered 
into  her  inarticulate  soul ;  but  I  do 
not  think  she  was  aware  of  any  of 
the  details  that  made  it  up--and  she 
had  not  even  noticed  the  incident 
of  the  swamping  when  Valentine's 
light  well-strung  figure  scrambled 
up  the  bank.  ''  Here,  you ! "  cried 
Yal  to  the  boy  by  her  side,  with 
the  ready  ease  of  one  accustomed 
to  conmumd  to  one  accustomed  to 
■obey — "  lend  us  a  hand,  will  you,  to 
empty  the  boat  f " 

The  boy,  who  had  been  seated 
.by  the  woman's  side,  rose  at  the 
call  with  ready  reply  to  the  de- 

VOL.  oxv. — ^Ko.  ncciii. 


mand  upon  him.  He  had  the  cor- 
responding habit  to  Valentine's — 
the  habit  of  hearing  when  he  was 
called  to,  of  doing  what  he  was 
told  to  do.  He  had  done  every- 
thing to  which  a  vagrant  lad  is 
bred — ^held  horses,  ran  errands,  exe- 
cuted a  hundred  odd  jobs ;  and  it 
did  not  occur  to  him  to  withhold 
the  help  by  which  sixpences  were 
earned  and  bread  gained,  from  any 
one  who  demanded  it.  "  Here  you 
are,  sir,"  he  answered,  cheerily.  He 
was  about  the  same  age  as  Valentine, 
but  not  so  tall  nor  so  finely  made — 
a  fair-haired  sunny-faced  lad,  looking 
clean  and  ruddy,  despite  of  dust 
and  weariness,  and  the  rough  tramp 
costume,  blue-spotted  handkerchief, 
and  nondescript  jacket  which  he 
wore.  He  and  his  mother  had 
been  seated  there  together  for  some 
time  past,  not  speaking  to  each 
other — for  vagrants  generally  are 
a  silent  race.  She  did  not  stir 
even  now,  when  he  rose  from  her 
side.  To  have  him  called  casually 
by  whomsoever  wanted  help,  and  to 
see  him  obey,  was  habitual  to  her 
also.  Val  and  the  young  tramp 
worked  together  in  fillence  at  the 
righting  of  the  boat :  they  pulled 
it  up  on  the  bank,  and  turned  it 
over,  and  set  it  afloat  again.  Then, 
however,  Val  changed  his  first  in- 
tention. "  I  say,"  he  began,  half  me- 
ditatively, ''  have  you  time  to  take 
her  down  to  Goodman's?  no,  you 
mustn't  get  in,  you  can  tow  her 
down ;  and  if  you'll  come  to  me  to- 
morrow morning  I'll  pay  you.  I'm 
Boss,  at  Grinder^s.  Do  you  know 
Grinder's)  well,  anybody  will  tell 
you.  Ton  can  come  after  ten  to- 
morrow, and  tell  old  Goodman  it's 
Boss's  boat" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I'll  see  to  it,"  said  the 
boy  blithely,  touching  his  cap.  He 
looked  up  with  his  fair  frank  face 
to  Yal's,  and  the  two  lads  **  took  a 
liking"  to  each  other  on  the  spotw 
Yal  had  made  a  step  or  two  down 
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JoTe  and  Alcmena's  son, 
WiUi  spoils  of  virtue  won, 
Is  speeding  glorious  to  his  home,  whom 

we. 
Twelve  weary  months  of  hlind  expect- 
ancy, 
Ix)6t  in  vast  distance  from  our  country 

gone. 
While,   sadly    languidiing^    his   loving 
wife. 
Still  flowing  down  with  tears, 
Pined  with  unnumbered  fears. 
But  now  the  war-god,  stung  to  furious 

strife. 
Frees  him  for  ever  from  the  toilsome 
life. 

III. 

O  let  liim  come  to-day ! 
Ne'er  may  his  vessel  stay, 
Gliding  with  feathery  sweep  of  many  an 

oar. 
Till,  from  his  altar  by  yon  island  shore, 
Even  to  our  town  he  wind  his  prosper- 
ous way, 
In  mien  returning  mild. 
And  inly  reconciled. 
Since  that  anointing  to  his  heart  hath 

grown, 
By  the  dark  Centaur's  wizard  speech  fore- 
shown." 

Scarcely  has  the  sonnd  of  this  hope- 
ful song  died  away,  when  Deianeiia 
rushes  in  with  fiar  other  mien  than 
that  she  wore  before.  Despond- 
ent sorrow  has  given  place  to  terror. 
She  hastens  to  tell  the  Choroa  the 
cause  of  her  alarm.  She  had  left 
the  piece  of  wool,  with  which  she 
anointed  the  robe,  lying  in  the  sun- 
light, and  straightway  it  crumbled 
into  nothing,  corroded  as  by  some 
powerful  destmctiye  agent.  How 
if  the  garment  so  prepared  harm 
the  body  instead  of  healing  the 
soul  of  Hercules  1  She  had  only 
the  word  of  Nessus  for  its  good 
efifects.  Was  she  not  a  fool  to  be- 
lieve it] 

For  wherefore  should  the  Centaur,  for 
what  end, 
'iw  kindness  to  the  cause  for  whom 
he  died? 

t  cannot  be.     But  seeking  to  de- 
stroy 


His  slayer,   he   cooled  me.      Tlus  I 

learn 
Too   late,  by   sad   experience,    for   no> 

good. 
And  if  I  err  not  now,  my  hapless  fiite. 
Is  all  alone  to  be  his  murderess. 

And  yet  of  this  I  am  resolved,  if  aught 
Harm  him,   my  life  shall  follow  at  r 

bound. 
She  cannot  bear  to  live  in  evil  fame. 
Who  cares  to  have  a  nature  pure  from. 

ilL*' 

The  Chorus  try  to  bid  her  hope,, 
but  they  evidently  feel  little  hope 
themselves :  they  bid  her  take  com- 
fort from  her  good  intention;  she 
replies  that  they  would  not  speak 
of  comfort  if  they  felt  her  woe. 
And,  as  she  speaks,  her  son  enters 
to  confirm  her  worst  forebodings;, 
wishing  her  with  loud  and  pas- 
sionate reproaches  either  dead  or 
not  his  mother,  since  she  has  slain 
her  husband  and  his  father  this  very 
day.  Then  in  answer  to  her  falter- 
ing questions,  he  narrates  in  dear 
terrible  words  how  Hercules  was 
standing,  proudly  arrayed  in  her 
fatal  gift,  to  ofifer  the  firstlings  of 
the  spoil  as  a  thanksgiving  sacnfice,. 
when,  in  the  glow  of  the  altar  fires,, 
the  poison  (inactive  in  the  dark) 
leapt  into  sudden  and  deadly  ac- 
tivity. 

Then  came 

The  tearing  pangs  within  his  bonea^  and 
then 

The  poison  feasted  like  the  venomed 
tooth 

Of  murdering  basilisk. ..... 

Then  the  great  throng 

Saddened  their  festival  with  piteous  wail. 

For  one  *  in  death  and  one  in  agony. 

And  none  had  courage  to  approach  my 
sire. 

Convulsed  upon  the  ground,  then  thrown^ 
i'  the  air. 

With  horrid  yells  and  crying,  till  the 
difis 

Echoed  around,  the  mountain  promon- 
tories 

Of  Locris,  and  the  forelands  of  Euboaa. 

At  last  he  commanded  his  son  to 
bear  him  to  die  elsewhere.    They 


lichas,  slain  by  Hercules  as  his  wife's  presumed  accomplice. 
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•iiave  rowed  a  bark  across  with 
the  sad  freight^  and  are  about  to 
-carry  him  into  the  presence  of  his 
murderess.  Dead  or  dying,  she 
anay  look,  if  she  so  pleases,  on  him — 

TThy  spouse,  ivhose  like  thou  ne'er  wilt 
seeagaixL 

There  are  moments  of  life  which 
"the  greatest  artists  despair  of  paint- 
ing. An  inferior  though  still  great 
dramatist,  Euripides  for  instance, 
^would  have  placed  an  appropriate 
speech  in  Deianeira's  mouth  on 
Teceiving  these  sad  tidings,  and 
listening  to  this  dreadful  accusation. 
'Sophodes  does  better,  because  more 
completely  in  accordance  with  na- 
i;ure.  Having,  here  as  in  the  "  King 
CEdipus,"  to  depict  a  noble-minded 
^woman,  who,  alter  a  torturing  sus- 
;pen8e,  receives  the  assurance  that 
ahe  has  unwittingly  committed  one 
of  the  greatest  of  imaginable  crimes, 
lie  here,  as  there,  seals  her  lips  in 
'silence,  and  bids  her  depart  word- 
less, because  hopeless,  to  seek  the 
only  refuge  which  a  pagan  could 
know  for  shame  and  anguish  such 
as  hers— deatL  How  can  Deia- 
neira  care,  absorbed  as  she  is  in  con- 
templation of  the  fatal  consequences 
of  her  deed,  what  construction 
^nen  may  place  on  the  deed  itself) 
How  seek  to  justify  herself  before 
her  son,  when  she  is  about  to  take 
•swift  and  sharp  vengeance  for  her 
husband  on  her  own  breast  f  Ovid, 
indeed,  imagines  that  trembling 
hand  as  yet  capable  of  guiding  the 
^n,  and  inditing  a  touching  fare- 
well *  to  life  ;  but  Sophocles,  with 
truer  insight,  provides  a  sharper 
^teel  to  write  with  redder  ink,  in 
more  indelible  characters,  his  hap- 
less heroine's  justification.  When 
De'uineira  (heedless  of  the  entreaty 


of  the  Chorus)  has  swiftly  and 
silently  departed,  the  maidens 
remain  overpowered  for  a  while  by 
the  thought  of  how  exactly,  and  in 
how  gloomy  a  sense,  the  oracle  of 
which  they  were  told  in  the  morning 
of  this  evil  day,  and  others,  have 
found  their  fulfilment : — 

See  how  swift  the  word  of  doom, 
From  the  prophet-voice  of  old, 
Children,  to  oar  life  hath  come, 
Once  that  clearly  had  foretold ; 
When  the  moon  with  perfect  round 
Courses  twelve  times  twelve  had  run. 
And  the  final  season's  bound 
Had  been  travelled  by  the  son, 
Then  should  cease  for  Jove*s  own  child 
Toil  on  toil  continual  piled. 
Now  that  vessel  borne  of  thought 
Truly  is  to  haven  brought 

For  when  eves  have  looked  their  last. 
How  can  labour  come  again  ? 
How,  when  will  and  thought  are  past, 
Can  he  e'er  be  slave  to  pam ! 

The  springs  of  sorrow  are  unbound, 

And  such  an  agony  disclose. 

As  never  from  the  hand  of  foes, 

T*  afflict  the  life  of  Hercules  was  found. ' 

0  dark  with  battle-stains,  world-cham- 
pion spear, 

That, from  OSchalia's  highland  leddest 
then. 

This  bride  that  followed  swiftly  in  thy 
train ; 

How  fatally  overshadowing  was  thy  fear  ! 

Fatal  indeed !  for,  as  they  sing,  the 
sound  of  loud  wailing  is  heard 
within  the  house,  and  an  aged 
nurse  comes  forth  to  tell  them  of 
the  death  of  her  mistress : — 

Our  queen  hath  found.her  latest  journey's 

end. 
Even  now  departing,   without   stirring 

foot 

With  her  pathetic  recital  may  be 
contrasted  that  of  the  handmaid  of 
Alcestis,  from  which,  as  from  it, 
Yiigil  borrowed  touches  in  his 
death  of  Dido  :  Alcestis,  the  young 


*  Ovid's  concluding  lines  are  pathetic  in  the  extreme,  especiaUy  three  words  in  the 
last:— 

*'  Impia  quid  dnbitas,  DeVaneiim  morif 
Jamqne  Tale,  seniorqne  pater,  germanaqne  Gorge, 
Et  patria,  et  patriae  frater  adempte  tnnl 
Et  ta,  lax  ociUis  bodiema  norissima  nostris ; 
Virque  {»ed  6  pottUt  t\  et  pner  HyUe,  vale !  *' 
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Jove  and  Alcmens's  son. 
With  spoils  of  Tirtae  won, 
Is  speeding  glorious  to  his  home,  whom 

we, 
Twelve  weary  months  of  blind  expect- 
ancy. 
Lost  in  vast  distance  from  onr  country 

gone. 
While,   sadly    languishing^    his   loring 
wife. 
Still  flowing  down  with  tears. 
Pined  with  unnumbered  fears. 
But  now  the  war-god,  stung  to  furious 

strife. 
Frees  him  for  ever  from  the  toilsome 
life. 

III. 

O  let  him  come  to-day  ! 
Ne'er  may  his  vessel  stay, 
Gliding  with  feathery  sweep  of  many  an 

oar, 
Till,  from  his  altar  by  yon  island  shore. 
Even  to  our  town  he  wind  his  prosper- 
ous way. 
In  mien  returning  mUd, 
And  inly  reoonci&d, 
Since  that  anointing  to  his  heart  hath 

grown, 
By  the  dark  Centaur^s  wizard  speech  fore- 
shown." 

Scarcely  bas  the  sound  of  this  hope- 
fal  song  died  away,  when  Deianeira 
rushes  in  with  far  other  mien  than 
that  she  wore  before.  Despond- 
ent sorrow  has  given  place  to  terror. 
She  hastens  to  tell  the  Chorus  the 
cause  of  her  alarm.  She  had  left 
the  piece  of  wool,  with  which  she 
anointed  the  robe,  lying  in  the  sun- 
light, and  straightway  it  crumbled 
into  nothing,  corroded  as  by  some 
powerful  destructiYe  agent.  How 
if  the  garment  so  prepared  harm 
the  body  instead  of  healing  the 
soul  of  Hercules  1  She  had  only 
the  word  of  I^essus  for  its  good 
effects.  Was  she  not  a  fool  to  be- 
lieve iti 

For  wherefore  should  the  Centaur,  for 
what  end, 

Show  kindness  to  the  cause  for  whom 
he  died  ? 

That  cannot  be.  But  seeking  to  de- 
stroy 


His   slayer,   he   cajoled  me.      This  I 

learn 
Too   late,  by   sad  experience,    for    n(v 

good. 
And  if  I  err  not  now,  my  hapless  £ite. 
Is  all  alone  to  be  his  murderess. 

And  yet  of  this  I  am  resolved,  if  aught 
Harm  him,   my  life  shaU  follow  at  a 

bound. 
She  cannot  bear  to  live  in  evil  fame. 
Who  cares  to  have  a  nature  pure  from. 

ill" 

The  Chorus  try  to  bid  her  hope,, 
but  they  evidently  feel  little  hope 
themselves :  they  bid  her  take  com- 
fort fix)m  her  good  intention;  she 
replies  that  they  would  not  speak 
of  comfort  if  they  felt  her  woe. 
And,  as  she  speaks,  her  son  enters^ 
to  confirm  her  worst  forebodings  ^ 
wishing  her  with  loud  and  pasr 
sionate  reproaches  either  dead  or 
not  his  mother,  since  she  has  slain 
her  husband  and  his  &ther  this  veiy 
day.  Then  in  answer  to  her  flEdter- 
ing  questions,  he  nanrates  in  dear 
terrible  words  how  Hercules  was 
standing,  proudly  arrayed  in  her 
fatal  gift,  to  offer  the  firstlings  of 
the  spoil  as  a  thanksgiving  sacnfice,. 
when,  in  the  glow  of  the  altar  fiies,^ 
the  poison  (inactive  in  the  dark) 
leapt  into  sudden  and  deadly  ac* 
tivity. 

Then  came 

The  tearing  pangs  within  his  bones^  and 
then 

The  poison  feasted  like  the  venomed 
tooth 

Of  murdering  basilisk*  .    .       .      .      - 

Then  the  great  throng 

Saddened  their  festival  with  piteous  wail. 

For  one  *  in  death  and  one  in  agony. 

And  none  had  courage  to  approach  my 
sire. 

Convulsed  upon  the  ground,  then  thrown 
i'  the  air. 

With  horrid  yells  and  crying,  tiU  the 
cliffs 

Echoed  around,  the  mountain  promon- 
tories 

Of  Locri%  and  the  forelands  of  Euboea. 

At  last  he  commanded  his  son  to 
bear  him  to  die  elsewhere.    They 


lichas^  slain  by  Hercules  as  his  wife's  presumed  accomplice. 
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•iiave  rowed  a  bark  across  with 
the  sad  freight,  and  are  about  to 
-carry  him  into  the  presence  of  his 
murderess.  Dead  or  dying,  she 
anay  look,  if  she  so  pleases,  on  him— 

Thy  spouse,  whose  like  thou  ne'er  wilt 
see  again. 

There  are  moments  of  life  which 
iihe  greatest  artists  despair  of  paint- 
ing. An  inferior  though  still  great 
dramatist^  Euripides  for  instuice, 
'would  have  placed  an  appropriate 
speech  in  Deianeira's  mouth  on 
Teceiying  these  sad  tidings,  and 
listening  to  this  dreadful  accusation. 
Sophocles  does  better,  because  more 
completely  in  accordance  with  nar 
i^ure.  Haying,  here  as  in  the ''  King 
CEdipus,"  to  depict  a  noble-minded 
^vroman,  who,  after  a  torturing  sus- 
pense, receives  the  assurance  that 
she  has  unwittingly  conanitted  one 
of  the  greatest  of  imaginable  crimes, 
lie  here,  as  there,  seals  her  lips  in 
isilence,  and  bids  her  depart  word- 
less, because  hopeless,  to  seek  the 
only  refuge  which  a  pagan  could 
know  for  shame  and  anguish  such 
t»  hers — death.  How  can  De'ia- 
neira  care,  absorbed  as  she  is  in  con- 
templation of  the  fatal  consequences 
of  her  deed,  what  construction 
^men  may  place  on  the  deed  itself) 
How  seek  to  justify  herself  before 
her  son,  when  she  is  about  to  take 
-swift  and  sharp  vengeance  for  her 
husband  on  her  own  breast  1  Ovid, 
indeed,  imagines  that  trembling 
hand  as  yet  capable  of  guiding  the 
^n,  and  inditing  a  touching  fietre- 
well  *  to  life  ;  but  Sophocles,  with 
truer  insight,  provides  a  sharper 
^teel  to  write  with  redder  ink,  in 
more  indelible  characters,  his  hap- 
less heroine's  justification.  When 
Deianeira  (heedless  of  the  entreaty 


of  the  Chorus)  has  swiftly  and 
silently  departed,  the  maidens 
remain  overpowered  for  a  while  by 
the  thought  of  how  exactly,  and  in 
how  gloomy  a  sense,  the  oracle  of 
which  they  were  told  in  the  morning 
of  this  evil  day,  and  others,  have 
found  their  fulfilment : — 

See  how  swift  the  word  of  doom, 
From  the  prophet- voice  of  old. 
Children,  to  our  life  hath  come. 
Once  that  clearly  had  foretold ; 
When  the  moon  with  perfect  round 
Courses  twelve  times  twdve  had  run, 
And  the  final  season's  bound 
Had  been  travelled  by  the  sun. 
Then  should  cease  for  Jove's  own  child 
Toll  on  toil  continual  piled. 
Now  that  vessel  borne  of  thought 
Truly  is  to  haven  brought. 

For  when  eves  have  looked  their  last. 
How  can  labour  come  again  f 
How,  when  will  and  thought  are  past. 
Can  he  e'er  be  slave  to  pam ! 

The  springs  of  sorrow  are  unbound, 

And  such  an  agony  disclose. 

As  never  from  the  hand  of  foes, 

T'  afflict  the  life  of  Hercules  was  found. ' 

0  dark  with  battle-stains,  world-cham- 
pion spear, 

That, from  (Echalia's  highknd  leddest 
then, 

This  bride  that  followed  swiftly  in  thy 
train ; 

How  fatally  overshadowing  was  thy  fear  ! 

Fatal  indeed  !  for,  as  they  sing,  the 
sotmd  of  loud  wailing  is  heard 
within  the  house,  and  an  aged 
nurse  comes  forth  to  tell  them  of 
the  death  of  her  mistress : — 

Our  queen  hath  found.her  latest  journey's 

end. 
Even  now  departing,   without   stirring 

foot 

With  her  pathetic  recital  may  be 
contrasted  that  of  the  handmaid  of 
Alcestis,  from  which,  as  from  it, 
Virgil  borrowed  touches  in  his 
death  of  Dido  :  Alcestis,  the  young 


*  Ovid's  concluding  lines  are  pathetic  in  the  extreme,  especially  three  words  in  the 
last:— 

*'  Impia  quid  dnbitas,  Delitoeiia  mori  T 
Jamqne  Ta]e,  Miiion)ae  pater,  gennuiaqnA  Qorge, 
Bt  patria,  «t  patriae  ftater  adempte  tae  I 
Et  to,  lux  oculis  hodiema  noriBslma  noatrli ; 
Virque  (Md  dpostit  I),  et  pner  HyUe,  vale  V 
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wi£e  whom  all  applaad,  who  has 
only  the  life  she  gives  up  to  save 
her  hushand's  to  regret ;  far  happier 
than  Deianeiray  the  moomfal  ma- 
tron, pouring  forth,  amid  general 
execrations,  her  blood  as  an  unavail- 
ing libation,  over  her  slain  lord. 
The  nurse  says  of  her : — 
When  she  had  entered  all  alone  within 

She  hid  herself,  and  fell  at  the  altar's 

foot, 
And  londly  cried  that  she  was  left  for- 
lorn : 
And  taking  in  her  tonch  each  household 

thing 
That  formerly  she  need,  poor  lady,  wept 
O'er  all ;  ana  then  went  ranging  through 

the  rooms, 
Where,  if  there  caught  her  eye  the  well- 

lored  form 
Of  any  of  her  household,  she  would  gaze 
And  weep  aloud,  accusing  her  own  fate 
And  her  abandoned  lot,  childless  hence- 
forth ! 
When  this  was  ended,  suddenly  I  see  her 
Fl^  to  the  hero's  room  of  genial  rest. 
With   unsuspecting  gaze    o'ershadowed 

near, 
I  watched,  and  saw  her  casting  on  the 

bed 
The  finest  sheets  of  all,  and  when  'twas 

done, 
She  leapt  upon  the  couch  where  they  had 

lain 
And  sat  there  In  the  midst.    And  the  hot 

flood 
Burst  from  her  eyee  before  she  spake : 

**  Farewell 
Hy  bridal  bed,  since  neyer  more  shalt 

thou 
Receive  me  lying  to  await  my  lord." 

Then,  ere  her  son  (too  late  con- 
vinced of  her  innocence)  could  rash 
to  prevent  the  blow,  she  stabbed 
herself  to  the  heart. 

The  unhappy  Hyllus,  whom  the 
nurse  left  accusing  himself  of  his 
mother^s  death, 

With  passionate  sobs 
And  cries  and  wild  embracingv  of  the 
dead, 

has  soon  to  rouse  himself  that  he 
may  go  forth  and  meet  his  dying 
father.     Soon  the  last  choric  song  * 


rises  in  mournful  wafls  to  herald  the 
entrance  of  the  long-expected  hero. 
Not  as  men  had  looked  for,  flashed 
with  victory  from  his  last  triumph,, 
strong  with  a  strength  that  nono 
can  subdue,  Hercules  makes  his  first 
appearance  amid  the  shouts  of  an 
exulting  multitude.  But  with 
bated  breath,  lest  they  rouse  once 
more  to  fierce  activity  the  pangs 
which  have  left  him  a  moment  of 
merciful  insensibility,  the  maidens 
see  carried  in,  stretched  out  helpless 
on  a  litter  (his  weeping  son  at  his 
side),  the  mighty  champion  whose 
arm  (till  he  began  to  use  it  for  self- 
ish ends)  had  proved  too  strong  for 
Death  himself  l^ow  at  last  has 
come  the  day  when  death,  the  some- 
time foe,  is  invoked  as  the  last 
remaining  friend.  As  the  pain 
awakens  Hercules  from  his  brief 
slumber,  he  calls  for  it  with  wild 
prayers,  mingled  with  lamentations 
and  vows  of  vengeance  on  his  trea- 
cherous wife. 

Hbbcules. 

O  altar  on  the  Eubooan  strand. 
High-heaped  with  offerings  from  my 

hand. 
What  meed  for  lavish  gifts  bestowed 
From  thy  new  sanctoary  hath  flowed  t 

Oh  vex  me  not,  touch  me  not,  leaye  me  to 

rest, 
To  sleep  my  last  sleep  on  earth's  gentle 

breast 
You  touch  me,  you  leave  me,  you  torn  me 

again. 
You  break  me,  youkiUme  I  Opainl  Opam  f 
You  have  pampered  the  pang  that  bad 

slnmbered  stilL 
It  comes,  it  hath  seized  me  with  tyrui* 

nous  will. 
Where  are  ye,  men,  whom  over  HeUsa 

wide 
This  arm  hath  f^eed,  and  o*er  the  ocean 

tide. 
And  through  ronjgh  brakes,  from  erery 

monstrous  thmg  ? 
But  now  in  my  misfortune  none  will  bring 
A  sword  to  aid,  a  fire  to  quell  this  fire. 


*  In  it  there  occurs  a  line  which  should  be  got  rid  of,  if  possible,  '*  By  agony  inera- 
dicable o'er-ranght"  The  first  stanza,  too,  should  be  remodelle<l,  and  a  bietter  word 
lubstitated  for  '< con  "  in  its  third  line :  **  Tis  hard  for  me  hapless  to  con." 
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Sweet  Hadesy  with  swift  death, 
Brother  of  JoTe,  release  my  suffering 
breath.* 

•  •  •  •  . 
Many  hot  toils  and  hard  beyond  report, 
yfiih  hands   and   stmgg^ng   shoulders 

haye  I  borne, 
Bat  no  such  labour  hath  the  Thunderer's 

wife,+ 
Or  sour  Eurystheus  ever  given,  as  this, 
Which  (Eneus'  daughter  of  the  treacher- 
ous eye 
Hath  fastened  to  my  back,  this  amply 

woven 
Ket  of  the  Furies,  that  is  breaking  me. 
For,  dined  unto  my  side,  it  hath  devoured 
My  Soah  to  the  bone,  and,  lodging  in  the 

lungs,' 
It  drains  the  vital  channels,  and  hath 

drunk 
The  fresh  life-blood,  and  ruins  all  my 

frame. 
Foiled  in  ihe  tangle  of  this  viewless  bond. 
Yet  me  nor  Lapiths,  nor  Earth's  giant 

brood, 
Nor  Centaur's  monstrous  violence  could 

subdue, 
Nor  Hellas,  nor  the  stranger,  nor  all  lands 
Wbere  I  have  gone,  cleansing  the  world 

from  haims. 
Bat  a  soft  woman  without  manhood's 

strain 
Alone  and  weaponless  hath  conquered  me. 

•  •  •  ■  • 
Nay,  shrink  not,  son,  but  pity  me,  whom 

all 

3Iay  pity— me,  who  like  a  tender  prl 

Asa  neard  to  weep  aloud.  This  none 
could  say 

He  saw  in  me  of  old  ;  for,  murmuring  not, 

I  went  with  evil  fortune,  silent  still ; 

ITow,  such  a  foe  hath  found  the  woman 
in  me  I 

Ay,  but  come  near ;  stand  by  me,  and  be- 
hold 

"What  cause  I  have  for  crying. 


0  breast  and  back, 

0  hands  and  arms  of  mine,  yo  are  the 

same 
That  crushed  the  dweller  of  the  N^mean 

wild, 
The  lion  unapproachable  and  rude. 
The  ox-herd  s  plague,  and  Hydra  of  the 

lake 
Of  Lema,  and  the  twy-form  prancing 

throng 
Of  Centaurs,  insolent,  unsociable. 
Lawless^  ungovernable ;  the  monster  huge 
Of  Erymanthus,    and  the  three-necked 

whelp 
Of  Pluto  undeiffTonnd,  a  perilous  fear  ! 
The  dangerous  basiliBk,  and,  on  the  veige 
Of  Earth,  the  dragon  guarding  fruits  of 

gold. 
These  toils  and  others  countless  I  have 

tried. 
And  none  hath  triumphed  on  my  strength. 

But  now, 
Jointless  and  riven   to   tatters,    I    am 

wrecked 
Thus  utterly  by  imperceptible  woe ; 

1  prondly  named  Aicmena's  child,  and  his 
who  reigns  in  highest  heaven,  the  king 

supreme. 
Ay,  but  even  yet,  I  tell  ye,  even  from 

here 
Where  I  am  nothingness  and  cannot  move. 
She  who  hath  done  this  thing  shall  feel 

my  power. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  young 
Hyllus  gains  a  hearing  at  last,  and 
tells  the  sad  tale  of  his  mothei^s 
death,  and  of  the  fatal  eiior  which 
has  been  the  rain  of  them  alL  His 
father  listens,  at  first  incredulons, 
and  then  convinced.  When  his  son 
finally  ascribes  the  whole  to  the  long- 
prepared  vengeance  of  the  Centanr 
Nessus,  Hercules  sees  his  fate  (fore- 
shown before)  accomplished,    and 


*  It  seems  a  pity  to  lose,  as  we  do  here,  the  touching  effect  of  the  twice-repeated 
wlfvQff^.    Hig^t  we  suggest,— 

*'  ZeiiB  brother.  Hades  sweet  I 
Come  with  swift  feet 

Hy  angaished  watch  bid  me  no  longer  keep ! 
Lay  me  to  sleep  at  last ;  lay  me  to  sleep  P 

t  Ovid  makes  him  dwell  more  on  Juno's  agency  : — 

'*  Cladibos^  exdamat,  Satnmla,  pascere  nostrf  s : 
Fascere :  et  hsne  pestem  specta,  cradeUs,  ab  alto : 
Oorqne  fenun  satia,  rel  si  miserandns  et  hosti, 

Soras  enim  tibl  snm)  diiis  erodatibtis  Be^irBm, 
rtMunqne  animam,  natamane  laboribos  anfer. 
Mors  mflii  mnnua  erit.    Decet  oec.dare  dona  novercam. 


His  ellsa  Jacet  moles  Nemoea  lacertis  T 
Hao  coelnm  oenrice  toll?  defease  Jnbendo  est 
Seeva  Jovis  co^Joz ;  ego  sum  indefessos  agendo, 
fled  nova  pestis  sdest ;  col  nee  virtnte  reslsti. 
Nee  tells  axmisTe  potesf^Ket  ix. 


^68  Convlvium  Temjplare.  [May 

CONVIVIUM   TEMPLAEE: 
A  SKETCH  ON  THE  SOUTH  SIDE  OF  FLEET  STREET. 

►Scene.— ^P%^r«  Chambers,  No.  10  ParcJitnerd  Row,  Older  Tetn^t 
Time,  6 J  p.m.  In  the  centre,  a  table  spread,  fairly  enough,  for fm^ 
tnth  bright  and  honest  glass,  froin  FovodVs;  and  bright  but  mendadm 
plate,  from  Rippon  ^  Burton's.  Around  it,  a  not  uneomfortalk  dU- 
order  of  easy-diairs,  bookshelves,  books,  some  statuettes,  mm  or  le» 
maimM  in  toe  and  finger,  a  picture  or  two,  of  no  particular  "iehod^^ 
tobacco-jars  and  scattered  pipes  of  quaint  device  and  artistic  ^  eo^/' 
a  pair  of  dumb-bells,  a  stray  glove,  an  embroidered  smoking-eapf  nudch- 
boxes,  paper-knife,  corkscrew,  the  fifty  miscellaneous  handy  mck-mda 
of  a  bachelor's  mSnage,  and  a  good  many  bottles  in  a  comer. 

Pleydell  (as  tlie  door  opens).  Have  Prosser's  people  sent  down  as  they 
promised? 

Enter  Albany,  in  elaborate  evening-dress,  ushered  in  by  Mistrebs 
JiNKWATEB,  widow,  and  laundress  to  Pletdell. 

Albany.  They  have.     ''  Advectus  Eomam  quo  prima  et  cottonaTento. 
I  and  the  oysteis  came  in  with  the  same  knock.     How  are  you  t 

Pleydell.  An  idle  question,  to  which  no  asker  pauses  for  a  reply.  Sit 
^down,  0  incorrigible  lugger-in-by-the-head-^and-shoulders  of  much-^oioed 
quotations,  and  wait  patiently  for  the  Brethren. 

Alb.  And  who  are  my  Brethren  t 

Pley.  All  the  world  and  his  wife,   including  now,  I  sappoflOi  the 
.  Ashantees,  but  represented,  for  this  night  only,  by  Baymond  and  St 
John, 

Alb.  Baymond  f  Oh  !  I  remember — ^the  man  from  the  north  w 
Jlolbom.  St  John  ?— the  « inglorious  Milton  "  of  the  shady  grores  of  the 
Evangelist.  If  he  were  only  "  mute  "  into  the  bargain !  Well,  would 
they  were  here  !    I  hunger. 

Pley.  What!  a  swell,  and  confess  to  an  appetite  so  earlyf  ^ 
then,  there  are  biscuits;  drink,  there  is  sherry,  and  eke  ''bitten;  ot 
-smoke,  there  are — No  !  that's  not  fair !  In  the  name  of  justice,  no  foie- 
.fitalling !    Let  the  brown  bread-and-butter  alone ! 

Alb.  I  bow  to  the  solemn  invocation  of  the  ''Genios  locL"  ^^ 
neither  of  them  "  want  of  the  equal  feast"    Here  they  come,  I  hope. 

The  knocker  vigorously  plied.  Enter  Batmond  and  St  John, /aS(Hfe^ 
by  procession  of  Mistress  Jinkwateb  and  Mabtbb  William  J,  *^ 
offspring,  charged  with  four  dozen  oysters,  and  four  measures  of  p^ 
accompaniment,  from  the  "  Cock." 

Pley.  There !  that'll  do.  Short  greeting  serves,  in  time  of  f'^^^Jf 
•of  fray.  You're  all  delighted  to  see  one  another,  of  course.  Sit)  ieed> 
be  wdlcome !  Albany,  there's  a  glass  of  Sauteme  for  you,  with  yo'^ 
juatives ;  tpe  prefer  the  pewter,  nous  autres. 

Alb.  So  I've  heard.     I  am  not  going  to  quarxel  over  my  shells.    ^^1^ 
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I  will  be  confoimable.  It  is  good  to  enlarge  experience — "  Solon  aliquid 
quotidie  addiscens  sennit" — and  one  must  howl  with  the  wolves.  Let  me 
make  assay  of  that  black-draught  "  mousseux  " — [drinks].  H'm,  it  isn't 
so  very  beastly  after  all 

Pley.  A  most  creditable  candour.  Now,  have  you  fellows  the  slightest 
notion  what  you  are  going  to  have  for  dinner) 

Raymond.  A  paid-off  mortgage  d  la  mrpnse^  with  a  fine  soupgan  of 
"singet  sheep's  head** — an  entree  of  special-pleas  aux  petits  pois — a 
Q.C.'s  cauliflower-wig,  au  gratin.      What  the  deuce  does  it  matter? 
Give  Famine  victuals,  not  riddles ! 
St  John.  Kot  matter  1    Many,  but  it  matters  much ! 
The  man  who  cares  not  what  he  has  to  eat, 
Save  when  he's  got  a  cold  and  lost  all  sense 
Of  differing  savours,  is  an  idiot. 

Whom  'twere  gross  flattery 

Alh.  Have  done  with  that ! 

The  man  who  spouts  blank  verse,  when  he  might  talk 
Plain  honest  prose,  is  a — no  matter  what. 

Enter  Mrs  Jixkwateb,  urith  a  dish, 

Alh.  (after  careful  eyeglass  scrutiny).  Fried  soles,  of  course !  "  Ea 
sola  voluptas  1 "  And  a  substance  which  is— -did  I  understand  you,  Mrs 
Winkwater  (I  hope  I  have  not  incorrectly  caught  your  maritonymic),  to- 
signify  "melted  butter?"  Well,  it  may  be  so.  Faith  is  great,  though 
sore  are  its  trials.  "  Crede  quod  edis,  et  edes."  They  can't,  I  suppose^ 
he  expected  to  rise  beyond  fried  soles  in  this  district. 

Ray.  You  see  in  "  E.C."  it  isn't  easy.     Why  don't  you  fellows  laugh  T 

Alb.  What  at )  It  might  be  worse,  after  all.  In  the  cuisine  of  Gray's 
Inn,  I  am  told,  herrings  are  the  ne  plus  tdtra,  or,  on  high-days  and  holi- 
days, **  a  kind  of  the  net-of-the-newest  poor-John."  Pass  me  the  Har- 
vey's sauce ;  thank  you. 

St  J.  (adde^  hut  sufficiently  laudy  to  Kayhond). 

The  maxim  holds  in  all  menageries. 
You  shouldn't  irritate  a  beast  at  meals. 

Alb.  Thank  you,  again.  "Meaning  me  a  beast,"  as  Bosalind  says. 
No.  "  Homo  sum,"  and  will  not,  without  protest,  hear  "  Ood's  great  gift  of 
speech  abused"  by  paronomasiac  impertinence. 

Ray.  That's  cool !  you  made  a  pun  yourself  not  a  minute  ago ! 

Alb.  Did  1 1  Ah  I  but  it  was  in  a  learned  tongue.  "  Who  would, 
have  thought  the  rabbits  understood  Latin?"  as  the  "  Scholasticus  "  says  in. 
the  old  jest-book.    Boy!  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  remove  thi& 

plate,  and  supply  me  with Hullo!  where's  that  grinning  young, 

imp  of  yours  vanished  to,  Pleydell  ? 

Pley.  (with  dignity).  My  clerk,  do  you  mean  ? 

Alb.  Oh !  I  beg  your  joint  and  several  pardon  !  It  was  he  who  sent 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  last  week,  that  threepenc^halfpenny 
conscience-money  for  income-tax,  omitted  to  be  returned  on  his  fees.. 
Wasn't  it  Cowper  who  said,  "  I  give  him  joy  that's  awkward  at  a  lie"? 
That  brat — ^that  ingenuous  youth,  I  mean — ^is  not  likely  to  merit  con- 
gratulation on  such  incapacity.  I  called  here,  out  of  sheer  curiosity,  last 
Derby-day — ^for  I  did  not  "go  see  the  order  of  the  course" — and  he 
took  me  for  one  of  Dodson  &  Fogg's  clerks,  and  said  you  were  "  down  at 
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WesfcminBter,"  and  expected  back  every  minute.  The  lie  ran  as  easily  off 
Mb  tongue  as  water  down  a  duck's  back. 

Bai/.  Tou'ye  miffied  a  quotation  theie,  Albany.  Why  didn't  you  say 
he  was  ''  Addictus  jurare  in  verba  ma^^stri,"  and  hope  the  diefait  for 
the  mendacity  would  be  entered  to  the  right  account  t 

Alb.  Because  I  don't  care  to  cite  what  ^'  every  schoolboy  knowB."  But 
what,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  comestible,  have  we  here  f  Are  the 
viands  of  the  Outer  Templars  served  in  gallipots  t 

Enter  Misthess  atuf  Masteb  J.,  the  former  hearing  alofty  in  a  circular  vessd 
of  while  earthenware^  an  enormous  heef-eleak  pudding ^  smoidngjrom 
the  ^ Cheshire  cheese"  and  the  latter  the  ajfprqpriate vegetable  accom- 
pantments. 

Bay.  {with  the  tone  of  a  qualmish  Ramsgate  passenger  off  the  North 
Foreland).  "  Steward,  bring  the  basin ! " 

Alb.  Beast! 

Pley.  Gentlemen !  my  guests  and  friends,  you  see  your  dinner !  What 
a  haggiB  is  to  a  Scot,  what  toasted-cheese  to  a  Cambro-Biiton,  what  a 
sucking-puppy  to  an  epicure  of  the  Floweiy  Land,  what  a  pound  of 
tallow-candles  to  a  Muscovite  serf,  what  a  lump  of  whale-blubber,  washed 
down  by  a  quart  of  train-oil,  to  a  starving  Esquimaux, — that  is  the  pud- 
ding of  the  ^*  Cheshire-cheese  "  to  the  palate  of  your  true  chamber^diniog 
Templar !  Prepare  your  nostrils  for  the  fragrance  about  to  curl  in  grate- 
ful steam  from  the  white,  fleecy,  flaky  roof  wherein  I  plunge  my  ladh  I 
an  aroma  which,  had  they  known  it,  would  have  made  the  Gods  of  dder 
days  sniff  audible  satisfaction.  To  this  triumph  of  culinary  skill 
have  all  the  kindly  elements  been  taxed  for  liberal  contribution :  the 
ox,  fattened  on  Devon's  richest  pastures,  supplies  for  its  basis  his 
succulent  steak ;  the  oyster,  dredged  of  old  from  the  Kutupian  deeps 
for  the  banquets  of  Caesars,  lends  his  matchless  juice  and  flavour; 
the  lark  of  our  Sussex  downs,  earliest  and  sweetest  songster  of  these 
northern  heavens,  died  happy,  here  to  be  entombed;  (Albany,  soth 
voce,  ^'Sarcophago  contentus !")  the  kidneys  —  whew!  it  is  hard  to 
dignify  kidneys — ("Non  ragionam  di  lor,"  from  Albany) — ^well,  let  than 
do  good  by  stealth,  and  find  in  expressive  silence  their  best  encomium. 
These  delicate  chains  that  intertwine  and  lovingly  link  together  the 
savoury  mess  were  forged  by  the  deft  hands  of  black-eyed  lazzaroni  on 
the  sunny  shores  of  Hesperian  Parthenope ;  men  call  them  MaccaronL 
Etymologists  have  &ncied  them  the  favourite  aliment  of  the  happy  dwel- 
lers in  the  fAaxaouf  yijtftoi.  The  spices — I  allude  more  particulariy  to 
pepper — ^which  impart  to  it  their  appetising  pungency,  were  gath^ed 
beneath  skies  more  glowing  than  ouis,  and  have  been  tossed  by  evoy 
wave  which  heaves  betwixt  England  and — and — ahem !— wherever  they 
come  from.  Gentlemen^  eloquence  fails,  and  time  presses.  Eat^  and  ha 
thankfoL 

Alb.  I  am  so  already — that  you  have  stopped.  I  don't  know  what 
the  cuisine  of  Paradise  was ;  but  Adam  himsefr,  as  I  infer  from  liilUm's 
account,  would  not  have  talked  so  long  on  a  certain  occasion  had  ibtsn 
been  any  "fear  lest  dinner  cooL" 

Three  or  four  minutes  ofsHenee — then 
Hay.  Pleydell,  Fll  trouble  you 
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St  J,  More  1  give  me  more !  had  I  a  hundred  throats- 


Alb,  You'd  vent  blank  verse  fsom  each  of  them,  and  be  a  hundred 
limes  the  nuisance  that  you  are.  Pardon  me,  Pleydell,  if  I  am  con- 
strained here  to  enter  my  assthetical  protest  What  though  the  deftest 
plastic  hand  in  Staffordshire  may  have  wrought  into  its  '^fsur  white 
walls  "  the  tenderest  and  most  ductile  argiUa  of  our  potteries  (your  eulogy 
missed  that  point),  I  still  could  wish  the  containing  vessel  something 
more  sightly  and  less  provocative  of  unseemly,  not  to  say  nauseous, 
comment.  No : — ^No  more  for  me,  thank  you.  **  I^on  bis  in  idem  "  is  a 
maxim  binding  on  all  self-respecting  diners-out  Let  me  not  be  under- 
stood to  disparage  your  dish,  but  '^  placuit  semeL" 

Pley,  Well,  wash  it  down  then — Burgundy  or  Champagne. 

Alb,  They  used  to  call  the  fiery  old  dukes  who  held  Court  at  Dyon 
and  Kancy  ''les  princes  des  bons  vins."  The  Bacchus  of  Burgundy  is  a 
glorious  God,  but  he  has  begotten  an  ill-conditioned  son  whose  name  is 
Crout  Let  Ganymede  minister  to  me  of  'Hhe  foaming  grape  of  Eastern 
France." 

Bay,  Pooh !  Drink,  man  !  and  fear  not  I  Gout  is  a  tufb-hunter  and 
don't  stoop  to  kiss  the  great  toes  of  little  people !  Burgundy  for  me, 
sans  phrase.  Od's  motes  and  beams,  Albany,  twice  have  you  twitted 
my  St  John  because  at  our  feast  of  reason  he  lisps  in  numbers, — all  his 
own  at  any  rate; — ^you,  who  can't  *' liquor  up"  without  hauling  in  the 
Laureate  by  the  ears,  and  palming  off  upon  us,  to  boot,  a  gem  of  citation, 
which  every  travelled  Paterfamilias  may  recognise,  through  all  the  glitter 
of  your  mosaic  re-setting,  as  the  property  of  the  useful  and  laborious 
author  of  the  Bible  of  the  long  vacation,  John  Murray's  immortal  Hand- 
book! 

Alb,  Delivered  like  a  Saturday  Eeviewer !  Many  an  honest  simpleton 
would  believe  you  knew  who  first  said  it  before  him.  Well,  I  forgive 
you.  Let  there  be  peace  between  us.  Memory  blots  out  from  her 
tablets  the  ^Hrivial  fond  record"  of  your  atrocious  pun.  I  retract  the 
gibe  which  angered  you  with  depreciation  of  the  prandial  delicacies  pur- 
veyable  firom  tiie  **  unctas  popinaa  "  of  Gray's  Inn  Lane. 

St  J,  In  happy  tune — for  lo  !  where  bloaters  come  ! 

Pley,  There's  a  pot  of  caviare  somewhere, — ^produce  it,  Mrs  J. — and  a 
cruet  of  Boquefort — and  nothing  else.  I  would  have  given  you  an  apple- 
pudding,  but 

Bay,  But  for  the  dread  of  Albany  and  his  inevitable 

"  Lo  !  tioo  puddings  smoked  upon  the  board." 
Koquefort  is  good  —  very  good — very  excellent  good — ^but  it  is  yet  a 
creature  of  too  rare  a  richness  for  everyday  consumption.  One  wouldn't 
care  to  live  always  in  an  atmosphere  of  perfume  like  the  pale-faced 
wenches  in  the  house  of  RimmeL  Tour  simpler  cheeses,  too,  are  better 
peptics, — ^for  instance,  the  fine  old  product  of  the  County  Palatine  giving 
name  to  the  hostelry  to  which  we  are  thankfid  for  our  pudding. 

Pley.  Ah !  that's  lost  I  It  disappeared  with  the  old  lunch-tables  of  the 
old  nMtdside  inns  of  the  old  coaching-days.  By  the  way,  it  made  your 
mouth  sore  for  the  whole  of  the  next  stage : — and  how  thirsty  the  coach- 
man always  used  to  be  at  the  end  of  it ! 

Bay.  Gone !  lost  to  "  Society,"  with  how  many  good  things  beside  I 
There  is  material  for  a  copious  essay  on  the  losses  and  gains  of  our  modem 
tables,  the  decay  of  the  simpler  and  more  innocent  edibles,  and  the 
simpler  tastes  that  loved  them.    Look  at  the  apples  and  pears  before  us, 
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large  and  handsome,  I  admit,  and  not  deficient  in  joice  and  savoor.  Bat 
"wlwt  has  become  of  their  less  pretentions  ancestors,  sweet  to  the  tooth  of 
my  boyhood  f  Where  are  the  honest  Russetins  and  Jennetins,  the  pip- 
pins of  Kerry  and  of  Gold,  the  old-fashioned  Bergamots  and  Swan'a-E^? 
Scientific  culture  has  displaced  them  with  more  showy  but  not  better  suc- 
cessors, and  our  dessert  (fishes  know  them  no  more.  I  recollect^  on  a  wall 
familiar  to  my  youth,  a  certain  blue  plum  that  was — ^let  me  not  think 
on't  Where  is  the  quince  tree,  and  where  the  medlar?  Search  all  the- 
gardens  of  your  parish  Alcinous,  and  your  search  shall  be  fruitless.  He 
goes  in  for  force,  size,  new  ''  sorts,"  intempestival  "  primeurs,"  and  hoiti- 
cultural-show  prize-cups.  Art  is  ousting  nature,  and  the  hothouse  is 
lord  of  all.  Or,  pass  from  the  orchard  to  the  parlour— dear  old  sociable 
obsolete  word— or  the  kitchen,  and  remember  a  score  of  homely  dainties 
once  dear  to  our  unsophisticated  palates,  No  summer  eve  will  ever  again 
proffer  to  my  lips  the  curdling  syllabub — no  winter  night  bring  cosy 
fireside  comfort  with  the  clove-spiced  elder,  or  the  creaming  ''  egg-hot  "^ 
or  "  lamVs-wool ! "  Shall  I  never  more  tear  asunder  a  good  honest  yeast- 
dumpling  1 

Alb.  Shall  I  never  more  besmear  my  sticky  cheeks  with  bread-and- 
treacle  ?  never  more  suck  **  the  sweet  poison  "  of  the  party-coloured  brandy 
ball  ?  never  more  swallow  the  consequent  corrective  powder  disguised  in 
the  insidious  jam  1  Bah  !  Write  your  essay  by  all  means.  The  maga- 
zine people  are  liberal  paymasters,  and,  so  &r  as  my  reading  enables  me 
to  judge,  not  over  fastidious.  Ee-renew  Smollett's  banquet  s^,ex  the  man* 
ner  of  the  ancients ;  cry  up  everything  nasty  that  used  to  be ;  and  find 
fault  with  everything  nice  that  is ;  and,  when  the  printer^s  devil  has  car- 
ried off  your  niegible  glorification  of  the  ignorant  past,  go  to  bed,  and 
thank  heaven  that  you  live  in  the  better  taught  and  better  fed  present. 

8t  J.  There  is  a  fashion  of  man  and  a  fashion  of  nature.  But  man's 
fashion  works  foolishly  in  small  cycles,  and  nature's  wisely  in  laige. 
Baymond  attacks  the  former ;  he  ignores,  I  think,  the  constant  natural 
extinction  and  new  production  of  species  going  on  in  the  vegetable 
world. 

Alb.  Sensibly  prosed,  0  man  of  metre!  In  diet,  as  in  all  things 
else,  the  *'  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  new;"  and  the  new  is  better 
than  the  old — ^for  the  new  men.  Let  him  leave  the  grape,  at  any  rate^. 
out  of  his  catalogue  of  regrets.  Did  old  Koah  get  drunk  upon  sack 
claret  as  this  of  Pleydell's  1  or — does  he  think  he  could  to-morrow  devour, 
at  the  club,  a  fac-simile  of  Jacob's  ^'  savoury  meat"  with  the  appetite 
and  relish  of  Isaac )  There  were  no  Crosses  and  Blackwells  in  patnaichai 
times. 

Fley.  Would  our  ancestors  have  lived  as  long,  if  there  had  been  1 

Alb.  How  long  did  they  live,  as  it  was  1  Modem  criticism  has  jatber 
shaken  our  belief  in  the  almost  millennium  of  Methuselah,  and  the. 
general  longevity  of  "  the  world's  grey  fathers." 

Bay.  I  suppose  you  fancy  you  are  quoting  Campbell,  and  don^t 
know 

Alb.  Yes,  I  do.  "  One  poet  is  another's  plagiary,  and  this  a  third's^ 
till  they  all  end  in  Homer."  Campbell  was  in  my  mind,  though  Henry 
Yaughan  used  the  words  before  him.  I  marvel  how  you  happened  to  be 
cognisant  of  it. 

May.  Confound  you !  do  you  think  a  man  has  read  nothings  because 
he  18  not  always  flinging  the  scraps  of  his  reading  in  your  teeth  1 
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AlK  I  will  not  stand  this  eternal  nonsense  about  quoting.  What  is  it 
you  want!  Originality  1  Bosh!  There  has  been  no  originality  for 
tiges!  Haye  I  drunk  ink)  have  I  fed  on  the  dainties  that  are  in  a 
book?  Ay  or  no?  How  are  you  to  know  I  have  so  banquetedl  If 
my  reading  did  not  go  forth  of  me  it  were  all  one  as  though  I  had  it  not. 
If  I  speak  to  you  the  "ipsissima  verba"  of  Homer,  Plato,  Tacitus, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  or  whom  you  will  of  the  poets,  philosophers,  historians, 
itnd  divines,  whom  I  have  at  my  fingers'  ends,  you  abuse  me  for  a  ped- 
-ant  If  I  give  you  the  thoughts  of  my  betters,  recognisable  through 
the  dilution  of  my  own  puny  phraseology,  you  sneer  at  me  for  a  plagiarist. 
*•  Kow,  they  that  like  it,  may ; — ^the  rest  may  choose."  I  am  a  scatterer 
of  pearls,  and  you  are — ^no  matter.  Let  me  talk  my  talk ;  or,  take  your 
choice.  I  will  dry  you  up  to  the  dust  of  death  with  statistics — political 
economy  —  boredom  ineffitble  of  all  consolidated  British  -  Association 
long-windedness,— or  I  will  sit  brooding  over  your  intellectual  twilight 
with  the  curse  of  my  eternal  silence.  Til  trouble  you  for  the  diy  toast 
and  the  mustard.  By  the  way,  what  capital  words,  for  a  bore,  are  the 
"seecatore"  of  the  Italians,  the  fellow  who  "dries  you  up;"  and  the 
"  quelle  scie "  of  the  Frenchman,  the  ass  who  grates  and  rasps  you  to 
madness  with  "the  dull,  dry  see-saw  of  his  horrible  bray"  !  I  suppose 
the  manlier  old  Romans  were  not  exempt  from  such  social  inflictions, 
but 

Ray.  Of  course  not !  What  was  he  who  button-holed  Horatius  Flaccus 
ia  the  Via  Saciaf 

Alh.  Je  vous  y  attendois.  Yet  you  might  have  waited  till  I  had  done. 
Doubtless,  a  specimen  of  the  first  magnitude.  But  why  hadn't  they  a 
word  for  the  thing?  "Molestus,"  or  some  such  a4jective,  may  serve 
epithetically ;  but  I  think  you  will  hardly  find  in  the  language  a  good 
honest  noun.  Apropos  of  bores,  has  either  of  you  read  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes's  'Poet  at  the  Breakfast-Table'?  No?  Then  listen.  "There 
is,**  he  says,  "  one  blameless  person  whom  I  cannot  love,  and  have  no 
excuse  for  hating.  It  is  the  innocent  fellow-creature,  otherwise  inoffensive 
to  me,  whom  I  find  I  have  involuntarily  joined  on  turning  a  comer.  I 
suppose  the  Mississippi,  which  was  flowing  quietly  along,  minding  its  own 
business,  hates  the  SiOssouri  for  coming  into  it  all  at  once  with  its  muddy 
stream.  I  will  not  compare  myself  to  the  clear  or  the  turbid  current,  but 
I  will  own  that  my  heart  sinks  when  I  find  that  all  of  a  sudden  I  am  in 
for  a  comer  confluence ;  and  I  cease  loving  my  neighbour  as  myself,  till  I 
•can  get  away  from  him." 

St  J.  Trae,  and  good.  I  recollect  making  a  cognate  reflection  over  the 
waters-meet  of  the  Shone  and  the  Arve  just  below  Greneva,  where  the  two 
roll  on,  ever  so  fi&r,  side  by  side,  but  not  arm  in  arm,  till  gradually  "  evil 
communications  cormpt  good  manners,"  and  the  almost  Mediterranean 
-eapphire  of  the  nobler  flood  is  finally  befouled  and  begrimed  by  the  per- 
severing interpenetrations  of  the  basiBr,  and  the  whole  volume  darkens  to 
a  complexion  like  that  of  Thames  beneath  us  when  he  dirtiest  flows. 

Rarj.  I  recollect  a  certain  cosy  Club  of  my  earlier  days,  long  since 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  a  certain  kindly  Baronet,  lost,  I  fear,  for 
ever  to  London  society,  but,  wherever  he  be,  a  social  &vourite  stilL  From 
the  threshold  of  that  Club  you  descended  to  the  street  by  either  of  two 
Hsemicirc'jlar  flights  of  steps,  tending,  of  course,  towards  opposite  quarters. 
And  from  its  portals  the  Baronet  never  emerged  without  a  cautious  pause 
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and  a  rapid  leconnaiBsaiice  of  the  length  of  the  jpavS  to  right  and  left 

«  0  F !     0  my  £riend !"  would  he  say,  with  a  slight  foreign  tone 

and  accent,  pleasant  to  hear,  bat  not  reproducible  by  me,  '^  What  a 
happy  idea  had  he,  the  architect  of  this  Club!  I  bless' his  nameless 
memory !  If  I  see  a  confounded  fool  approaching  from  the  City,  at  once 
I  escape  him  by  the  West ;  if  I  am  aware  of  an  infernal  bore  arriving  j&om 
the  West-end,  I  save  myself  at  once  in  Covent  Garden  and  the  East" 

8i  J.  Ay,  I,  too,  knew  him  well,  and  miss  him  too.  Do  you  mind 
one  idTtemoon  when  little  Wheezemore  shuffled  in,  brimful  of  a  second 
edition  and  overflowing  with  the  details  of  a  family  murder  of  more  than 
ordinary  atrocity  1  The  Baronet  was,  more  suo,  airing  the  lower  part  of 
his  back  before  the  reading-room  fire.  Omitting  only  the  locus  in  quo,  but 
bating  no  jot  of  the  sickening  details,  mapping  the  position,  length, 
breadth,  and  depth  of  eveiy  mortal  gash,  with  the  precision  of  an  inquest- 
surgeon,  rendering  eveiy  splash  of  blood  and  brain  on  wall  and  floor  with 
the  fldelity^of  a  pre-Baphaelite  painter, — ^little  Wheezie  gasped  out  his 
ghastly  tale.  The  Baronet  was  deeply  moved.  *'  Fr-r-rightM ! "  he  in- 
terjected. ^'  Hor-r-rible,  my  God !  the  wretch  1  the  execrable  monster ! 
And  where,  my  good  friend,  where,  I  pray  you,  was  this  most  appalling 
tragedy  enacted  ? "    "  Oh !  didn't  I  mention  it  1    I  forget  the  name  of  the 

street ;  somewhere  in  Clerkenwell."    Sir  H drew  a  long  breath  of 

relief.  *'Ah!  somewhere  in  Clerkenwellt  Then,  I  think,  my  good 
friend,  we  may  contrive  to  bear  it  with  some  degree  of  composure." 

Alb.  Amiable  cynic  1 

jRay.  Perfect !  an  unconscious  photograph !  you  have  painted  him  to 
the  life  in  two  words.  But  the  cynicism  was  the  mere  conventional  mask 
with  which  you,  and  I,  and  all  of  us,  are  too  apt  to  hide  the  natural  man, 
and  the  amiability  was  patent  through  all  the  flimsy  disguise.  He  would 
have  hanged  the  murderer  with  his  own  hands  rather  than  justice  should 
f aU,  and  been  miserable  ever  after  for  his  share  in  an  act  of  severity.  If 
you  thirst  for  the  more  simple  unadulterated  un-''Simpsoned''  milk  of 
human  kindness,  hear  an  anecdote  of  another  popular  elder  of  the  same 
synagogue.  There  strolled  in  one  afternoon  the  Honourable  and  Keverend 
Kingson  Tilbury.  On  his  way  to  the  Club,  he  told  us,  he  had  caught  a 
seedily-dressed  pickpocket  in  the  act  of  appropriating  his  bandana.  "  And 
what  did  you  do  with  him,  sir ) "  asked  a  deferential  youngster.  "  Do  f 
oh !  I  let  him  go,  poor  devU,  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and  family.  I  dare- 
say he  wasn't  a  bad  sort  of  fellow  at  home,  don't  you  know." 

81  J,  Ah !  the  kindly  courteous  old  Soldier^Dean : — ^the  voluminous 
cambric  of  his  spotless  choker  carried  you  back  in  the  spirit  to  the  days  of 
the  Eegency :  a  pinch  from  his  ever-liberal  box  was  a  social  charity  that 
blessed  him  that  gave  and  him  that  took  alike. 

Alb.  A  profoimdly  interesting  series  of  most  sensational  reminiscences. 
Apropos,  Pleydell,  is  your  Mrs  Blinkwater  in  the  habit  of  inhaling  the 
aromatic  stimulant  1 

Fley.  Heaven  only  knows  I    Never  in  my  presence.     Why  ? 

Alb,  Oh !  the  slightest  possible  eoup^on  of  circumstantial  evidence. 
When  she  set  that  plate  of  biscuits  before  me  just  now,  I  sneezed,  thi^s 
all.  I  don't  know  why  she  shouldn't  Coleridge  propounded  once  an 
hypothesis  that  snuff  might  be  the  final  cause  of  &e  human  nose. 

8t  J,  For  there  was  never  yet  philosopher  that  didn't  jaIIt  mere 
folly  at  odd  times.    Small  blame  to  him  if  any,  though  he  might  as  reason^ 
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ably  have  suggested  that  a  peg-top  was  the  final  cause  of  a  schoolboy's 
breeches-pocket 

Pley,  Pass  the  daret.  To  see  a  lion  in  his  den  is  weU  enough,  but  one 
would  hardly  be  a  Daniel  for  the  purpose.  I  don't  think  I  should  haye 
cared  much  for  a  whole  ''nicht  wi'  Coleridge." 

Bay.  Or  Garlyle,  for  that  matter,  if  he  taJks  as  he  writes. 

St  J.  Or  Raskin,  for  Uke  reason. 

Alb.  Or — ^may  I  suggest — ^Tupper? 

JRay.  M4  yivSiro  /  Kot  while  I  can  read  Solomon  in  the  authorised 
Tersion.  I  hope  that  the  Bevision  Committee  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber 
won't  mangle  the  greatest  of  royal  and  noble  authors  too  much. 

Pley.  You  tap  a  graye  topic  there,  Eaymond. 

Bay.  I  know  it:  a  very  graye  one.  I  don't  much  take  to  a  new 
lectionary  pregnant  with  an  awkward  admission  that  we  had  better  skip 
such  and  such  inspired  chapters ;  and  I  own  I  dread  the  thought  of  a  Tieto 
Bible — ^not  on  my  own  account  or  yours — ^but  for  the  sake  of  Dickon, 
and  Hodge,  and  Joan. 

Si  J.  Ay,  a  uniyersal  decimal  coinage  would  be  an  excellent  thing  in 
the  end,  no  doubt ;  but  it  would  generate  no  end  of  present  trouble  and 
difficulty,  and  take  many  a  year  to  commend  itseK  to  a  multitude  accus- 
tomed to  twelye  penny  pieces  in  a  shilling. 

Bay.  The  analc^  is  not  altogether  perfect,  but  it  sufficiently  illustrates 
my  meaning.  We  haye  got  a  grand  old  text,  unimproyable  in  spirit, 
scarcely  to  be  amended  in  diction,  accepted — ignorandy,  it  may  be,  but 
how  beneficially ! — ^for  the  better  part  of  three  hundred  years,  as  an  utter- 
ance almost  as  inspired  as  its  original.  Are  we  to  expect  for  the  handi- 
work of  a  dozen  contemporary  dergymen — most  respectable  persons,  but 
distinguishable  from  ourselyes  chiefly  by  length  of  gaiter  and  depUi  of 
Hebrew — ^that  yeneration  which  hallows  the  one  great  national  boon  for 
which  England  can  bless  the  memory  of  a  Stuart )  I  would  haye  it  done 
— ^in  the  first  instance  at  any  rate — ^by  way  of  notes,  retaining  the  old 
familiar  pages, — ^with  the  amended  yersion  and  its  justification,  where 
necessary,  at  the  foot;  and  carefully  eschewing  all  mere  stereotypical 
''goody  "  dissertation.  I  question,  too,  whether  our  special  era  of  doubt, 
criticism,  and  '' cloudy  Christianity,"  is  altogether  the  most  opportune 
moment  for  the  experiment.  Some  might  perhaps  think-^— (Plbydkll 
rises  and  pokes  the  fire  ;  St  John  abstractedly  traces  imperfect  reminis- 
cences of  Euclid  on  tJis  table<ioth ;  Albany  yaums  audiUy).  Confound 
you  all ;  can't  you  listen  for  a  moment  to  sense  and  seriousness  %  Well, 
haye  it  your  own  way!  Dixi. 

Alb.  Kai  9t^i  fitv  r6urw  rotfttvra  it^^ff&u.  No— no  more  wine,  thanks. 
Not  without  a  natural  pang  at  being  compelled  to  desert  so  much  good 
company,  I  must  be  going.  My  presence  is  requested  shortly  at  a  mid- 
night modem  conyersation  in  the  more  modish  regions  of  the  Occident^ 
where  Darwin  is  expected  to  tickle  the  ears  of  a  genealogically-curious 
audience,  with  some  interesting  disquisitions  upon  the  steps  by  which 
our  remote  simious  progenitors  "  moyed  upward  working  out  the  beast : " 
and  I  would  not  carry  thither  on  my  raiment  the  abiding  flayour  of  that 
incense  with  which  I  perceiye  St  John  preparing  to  make  fragrant  your 
cliambers. 

St  J.  Win  he  tell  you  of  any  moyement  among  our  *'  poor  relations  " 
of  the  presents     Is  there  no  "excelsior!"  for  modem  monkeydomi 
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May  the  quadromana  of  the  nineteenih  centuiy  never  hope  to  hecome 
Budi  as  1 1 

Alb.  (rUing).  Spend  a  series  of  contemplatiye  Sabhaths  with  the 
''  upper  Ten/'  among  the  cages  at  the  Zoo ;  observe  the  educational 
progress  of  the  pupils  of  the  barrel-organ  Professors ;  watch  your  minor 
while  shaving;  and  despair  not !  A  &ir  good-night,  0  firaternal  triad  of 
improved  Apes !  (ExU^  as  Mre  JinkuxUer  appears  with  coffee  and  liqueur- 
glasses). 

Bay.  Pleydell,  you  are  my  friend, — ^but  of  all  the  confounded  intoler- 
able puppies 

Si  J.  Pleydell,  you  are  my  host  into  the  bargain^ — ^but  of  all  the 
cursed  self-sufficient  coxcombs- 


Pley,  Fiddle-de-dee !  How  did  Mr  Mivins  describe  Mr  Smanglel — "a 
d  d  infernal  pleasant  gentlemanly  dog ! "  As  for  his  quotations,  I 
confess  to  a  sneakmg  1riTi<lTiAfla  toward  them,  and  rather  like  to  hear  them, 
as  I  also  rather  like  to  hear  you  fellows  pitch  into  them.  Thackeray — 
though  I  did  not  choose  to  flatter  Albany  by  saying  so  while  he  was  hero 
— had  now  and  then  a  knack  of  wresting  from  a  quotation  a  meaning  not 
its  own.  The  conversation  at  the  Club  turned,  one  night,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  pet-names :  and  some  one  cited  a  lady-Mend  who  said,  "  I  love  a 
pet-name.  I  like  my  husband  to  call  me  *  mouse  ! ' " — ''  Avd^  fui  ivnn 
Mou<ra ! "  jingled  W.  M.  T.  to  his  next  neighbour.  I  recollect  once  assist- 
ing with  him  at  a  taMe-cPhdte  dinner  at  a  certain  seaside  hoteL  He 
sate  next  to  a  gentleman  named  Perfect,  a  worthy  good  man,  but  not  a 
wise  one,  and  withal  a  bore  of  the  first  magnitude.  '^  Ass  in  pnesenti 
Perfectum  format,"  was  his  murmured  comment  to  me  as  he  passed  out  to 
his  post-prandial  cigar.  You  provoked  that  Parthian  shot,  my  St  John  I 
Light  up — let  not  your  angiy  passions  rise.  We  shall  have  time  for  a 
quiet  whiff  before  they  com& 

St  J.  They  1  who  f  what  others  1  do  we  look  for  more  f 

Pley.  Of  course.  Yon  don't  suppose  I  am  going  to  play  "Dumby" 
with  you  two,  do  you)  [Violent  agitation  of  knocker  and  door-hdln 
Mrs  JiNKWATBR  ushers  in  Ruffikgton  of  22  Kimfs  Bench  Walks,  barrister 
of  twenty  yeari  briefless  standing,  in  a  velveteen  shooting-coat  and  wide- 
awake hat,  and  Ftbnessb,  a  middle-aged  lingering  representative  of  decay- 
ing epeciaH-pleaderism,  from  the  ground -floor,  in  dressing-gown  and 
slippers.] 

Buff.  Who's  heref  I  can't  see  through  the  smoke.  What  a  devil  of  a 
stink! 

Bay.  Od's  fires  and  fiying-pans  !  but  this  is  from  bad  to  worse.  Has 
Belgravia  delivered  us  from  the  supercilious  sarcasm  of  an  Albany,  only 
to  plague  us  sorer  with  the  Bohemian  insolence  of  a 

Buff.  A  Buffington,  I  suppose.  Out  with  it,  man !  I  am  a  worm 
already  crushed  and  have  no  strength  to  turn.  Who's  Albany!  the 
*'  swell "  we  met  shivering  on  the  stairs  ? 

St  J.  That  was  the  fiend  this  fume  did  exorcise  ! 

Buff.  No  wonder !  Tobias's  diabolifuge  was  a  fool  to  it !  I  too  could 
wish  myself  in  "  the  utmost  parts  of  E^pt !" 

Fye.  Poor  devil !  I  couLd  not  but  find  in  my  heart  to  pity  the 
paulo-post-future  of  his  boots.  The  floodgates  of  all  Olympus  are  open ! 
the  bottom  of  Jupiter^s  sieve  is  washed  clean  out !  and  there  is  not  a 
disengaged  cab  between  St  Dunstan's  and  Charing  (>oss  I 
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Alb,  So  much  the  better !    Hell  be  too  sloppy  to  "  show,"  and  Darwin 
miss  a  cogent  present  argument  of  his  doctrine. 

St  J.  Alas,  the  foul  ingratitude  of  man  !  Ton,  Euffington,  out  of  this 
very  pouch,  have  begged  or  filched  more  pipefuls  than 

Buff,  For  the  loye  of  good  honest  prose,  turn  off  that  tap,  and  spare  us ! 
Peceavii  I  proToked  it.  I  was  ungrateful,  cross,  yea,  savage.  I  am 
the  yery  butt  of  all  the  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune.  Calamities — grega- 
rious ever,  curse  them! — ^have  to-night  galloped  rough-shod  over  this 
mangled  and  yet  palpitating  frame.  My  stei^  was  tough — ^my  flask  of 
Gladstone  was  flat  My  new  umbrella — ^the  envy  of  the  street,  the  orna- 
ment of  the  "  stand  "  in  the  Club,  the  clief-d^osuvre  of  Sangster's  deftest 
artist — some  scoundrel  has  carried  it  off — ^by  mistake,  of  course — and  I 
shall  never  see  it  more.  I  have  been  soaked  to  the  core !  I  have  found 
my  home  desolate,  my  candlestick  ungamished,  my  coal-scuttle  without 
a  lump,  my  backy-box  a  vacuum !  Bear  with  me !  Comfort  me  !  In 
all  penitence  I  crave  of  you,  my  St  John,  an  alms  of  that  very  weed 
whose  ambrosial  savour  I  did  but  now,  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul,  un- 
justly vilipend ;  and,  Pleydell,  for  charity,  play  Titinius'  part  and  minister 
to  me  a  tumbler  of  something  hot ! 

FUy,  Anon,  anon,  sweet  sufferer  !  Cut  in,  you  four,  while  I  set  forth 
the  ''  materials."  Fill  the  kettle,  Mrs  Jinkwater,  and  set  it  by  the  fire. 
And  now,  I  no  longer  require  your  services.  You  are  disnussed  from  this 
moment,  Mrs  J.  ! 

Mrs  Jink.  Dismissed,  Mr  Pleydell,  sir  1    0  Lord !  sir,  whatever 

Pley.  Be  calm,  too  keenly  apprehensive  specimen  of  a  too  sensitive 
sex !  You  may  retire  for  the  night,  I  mean.  I  shall  breakflEtst  in  the 
momiQg  at — ^whatever  hour  it  pleases  me  to  get  up.  William  J.  I  look 
in,  with  my  respectful  compliments,  on  the  Attorney-General,  if  you  can 
find  him  still  in  chambers,  and  beg  him  not  to  be  distressed  if  I  should 
chance  to  be  late  at  consultation  at  9  a.m.  to-morrow. 

TF.  J.  winks  at  hiapareniy  and  dams  the  outer  door  violently  behind  tlieir 
joint  exit.  Commencement  of  serious  business,  and  rapid  development 
of  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature.  Clouds  of  smoke — torrents  of 
diluted  alcohol — storms  of  untempered  recrimination — revokes  latent 
and  patent — exultation,  execration,  disptdaiion,  humiliation,  and  re^ 
conciliation : — Hoyle  set  at  defiance,  and  J.  C.  trampled  underfoot. 
Five  consecutive  "  last "  rubbers,  two  *^  very  last "  ditto,  one  more  "  to 
conclude;"  and  exeunt  omnes,  adl  losers,  at  1|  a.h. 

J^ley.  (solus — with  the  stump  of  a  cigar,  and  complacently  jingling  a  hand- 
fid  of  loose  silver  in  the  right-hand  pocket  of  his  nether  integuments), 
Laus  Deo ! 
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ALICE    LOBRAINE. 


A    TALE     OP    THE     SOUTH    DOWNS. 


PART  IIL — CHAPTER  XIIL 


HiLART  Lorraine  enjoyed  liis 
sudden  deliyeiy  from  London,  and 
the  fresh  delight  of  the  dewy  coun- 
try, with  such  loud  approval,  and 
such  noisy  lightsomeness  of  heart, 
that  even  Crusty  John,  perched 
high  on  the  driving-box  above  him, 
could  not  help  looking  back  now 
and  then  into  the  van,  and  affording 
the  horses  the  benefit  of  his  opinion. 
"A  right  down  hearty  one  he  be, 
as  'U  make  some  of  our  maids  look 
alive.  And  the  worst  time  of  year 
for  such  work  too,  when  the  May- 
Dukes  is  in,  and  the  Hearts  a  colour- 
ing!" 

Hilary  was  sitting  on  an  empty 
"  half-sieve,"  and  with  his  usual  affa- 
bility enjoying  the  converse  of 
"  Paddy  from  Cork,"  as  everybody 
called  the  old  Lnshman,  who  served 
alike  for  farm,  road,  or  market,  as 
the ''  lad  of  all  work."  But  Gregory 
Lovejoy,  being  of  a  somewhat  grave 
and  silent  order,  was  already  begin- 
ning to  doubt  liis  own  prudence  in 
bringing  their  impulsive  friend  so 
near  to  a  certain  fair  cousin  of  his 
now  staying  at  the  hospitable  farm, 
in  whom  he  felt  a  tender  in- 
terest Poor  Lovejoy  feared  that 
his  chance  would  be  small  against 
this  dashing  stranger;  and  he 
balanced  uncomfortably  in  his  mind, 
whether  or  not  he  should  drop  a  hint, 
at  the  first  opportunity,  to  Lorraine, 
concerning  his  views  in  that  quarter. 
Often  he  almost  resolved  to  do 
so;  and  then  to  his  diffidence 
it  seemed  presumptuous  to  fancy 
that  any  young  fellow  of  Hilary's 
birth  and  expectations  would  en- 
tangle himself  in  their  rustic  world. 

At  Bromley  they  pulled   up,  to 


bait  ''man  and  beast,"  three  fino 
horses,  and  four  good  men,  eager  to 
know  the  reason  why  they  ehould 
not  have  their  breakfeist.  Lomine, 
although  very  short  of  cash  ^as  he 
always  found  the  means  to  b^  de- 
manded and  stood  out  for  leave  to 
pay  for  everybody.  This  privOege 
was  obtained  at  last — as  it  generally 
is  by  persistency — and  after  that 
it  was  felt  that  Hilary  could  no 
longer  be  denied  his  manifest  right 
to  drive  the  van.  He  had  driven 
the  Brighton  four-horse  coach,  the 
whole  way  to  London,  times  and 
again ;  and  it  was  perfectly  absurd 
to  suppose  that  he  could  not  maoage 
three  horses.  Master  John  Shone 
yielded  his  seat,  apparently  to  this 
reasoning,  but  really  to  his  own  sore 
knowledge  that  the  horses  after  so 
long  a  journey  would  be,  on  their 
way  to  stall,  as  quiet  as  lambs  in 
the  evening.  Therefore  he  rolled 
himself  up  in  the  van,  and  slept  the 
sleep  of  the  man  who  has  been  up 
and  wide-awake  all  nighty  for  the 
sake  of  other  people. 

The  horses  well  knew  the  true  way 
home,  and  offered  no  cause  for  bit 
or  whip;  and  they  seemed  to  be 
taken  sometimes  with  the  pleasure 
which  Hilary  found  in  addressing 
them.  They  lifted  their  tails,  and 
they  pricked  their  ears,  at  the  pro- 
per occasions  genially ;  till  the  heat 
of  the  day  settled  down  on  their 
backs,  and  their  creases  grew  dark 
and  then  lathery.  And  the  horsefly 
(which  generally  forbears  the  plea- 
sure of  nuisance  till  July)  in  this 
unusually  hot  summer  was  earnest 
in  his  vocation  already.  Therefore, 
being  of  a  leisurely  mind,  as  behoves 
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all  genuine  sons  of  the  soil,  Master 
Shome  called  a  bait,  through  the 
blazing  time  of  noon,  before  battling 
with  the  ''  Backbone  of  Kent,"  as 
the  beautiful  North  Down  range  is 
•called.  Here  in  a  secluded  glen 
they  shunned  the  heats  of  Canicula 
under  the  sign  of  the  ''Pig  and 
Whistie." 

Thus  the  afternoon  was  wearing 
when  they  came  to  Sevenoaks,  and 
passing  through  that  pleasant  town, 
descended  into  the  weald  of  Kent. 
No  one  but  £OUaiy  cared  for  the 
wonderful  beauty  and  richness  of 
the  view,  breadth  upon  breadth  of 
fruitland,  woven  in  and  out  with 
hops  and  com;  and  towards  the 
windings  of  the  Medway,  pastures 
of  the  deepest  green,  even  now  after 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  thirst 
of  the  comet  that  drank  the  dew. 
Turning  on  the  left  from  the  Ton- 
bridge  road,  they  threaded  their  way 
along  narrow  lanes,  where  the  hedges 
no  longer  were  scarred  with  chitLk, 
but  tapestried  with  all  shades  of 
green,  and  even  in  the  broken  places, 
rich  with  little  cascades  of  loam. 
Careless  dog-rose  played  above  them 
with  its  loose  abandonment;  and 
honeysuckle  was  almost  ready  to  re- 
lease its  clusteied  tongues.  But 
^'Travellers*  Joy"— the  joy  that 
makes  all  travellers  long  to  rest  in 
Kent — abode  as  yet  in  the  hopeful 
bad,  a  pendent  shower  of  emerald. 

These  things  were  not  heeded 
much,  but  pleasantly  accepted,  by 
the  four  men  and  three  horses.  All 
felt  alike  that  the  world  was  made 
for  them,  and  for  them  to  enjoy 
themselves ;  and  little  they  cared  to 
go  into  the  reason,  when  they  had  the 
room  for  it.  With  this  large  sense 
-of  what  ought  to  be,  they  came  to 
the  gate  of  Old  Applewood  farm,  a 
great  white  gate  with  a  padlock  on 
it.  This  stopped  the  road,  and  was 
meant  to  do  so ;  for  Martin  Love- 
joy,  Gregory's  father,  claimed  the 
soil  of  the  road  from  this  point,  and 


denied  all  right  of  way,  public  or 
even  private,  to  all  claimants  of 
whatsoever  kind.  On  the  other  hand 
the  parish  claimed  it  as  a  public 
thoroughfare,  and  two  farmers  fur- 
ther on  vowed  that  it  was  an  "  oc- 
cupation road;"  and  what  was  more, 
they  would  use  it  as  such.  "  Grower 
Lovejoy,"  as  the  neighbourhood 
called  him — not  that  he  was  likely 
to  grow  much  more,  but  because  of 
his  cherry-orchards — ^heie  was  the 
proper  man  to  hold  the  gate  against 
all  his  enemies.  When  they  sawed 
it  down,  he  veiy  promptly  replaced 
it  with  cast-iron ;  and  when  this  was 
shattered  with  a  fold-piteher,  he 
stopped  their  premature  triumph 
by  a  massive  barrier  of  wrought 
metal  case-hardened  against  rasp  or 
cold  chisel.  Moreover  he  painted 
it  white,  so  that  any  nocturnal  at- 
teck  might  be  detected  at  a  greater 
distence. 

When  Paddy  had  opened  this 
gate  with  a  key  which  he  had  car- 
ried to  London,  they  passed  through 
an  orchard  of  May-Duke  cherries, 
with  the  ripe  fruit  hanging  quite 
over  the  road.  "No  wonder  you 
lock  the  gate,"  said  Lorraine,  as 
Crusty  John,  now  on  the  box  again, 
handed  him  a  noble  cluster,  with 
the  dark  juice  mantling  richly  under 
the  ruddy  gloss  of  skin. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  we  should 
get  them  stolen  t"  Gregory  asked, 
with  some  indignation;  for  his 
Kentish  pride  was  touched:  "oh, 
no,  we  should  never  get  them 
stolen.  Nobody  about  here  would 
do  such  a  thing." 

"Then  they  don't  know  what's 
good,"  answered  Hilary,  jumping  at 
another  cluster;  "I  was  born  to 
teach  the  Kentish  public  the  pro- 
per way  to  steal  cherries." 

"  Well,  they  do  take  them  some- 
times," ihe  truthful  Gregory  con- 
fessed ;  "  but  we  never  call  it  steal- 
ing, any  more  than  we  do  what  the 
birds  take." 
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"  Valued  fellow  -  student,  thy 
strong  point  will  not  be  the  cri- 
minal law.  But  you  must  have  a 
criminal  love  of  the  law,  to  jump 
at  it  out  of  these  dierry-troes." 

''It  was  my  mother's  work,  as 
you  know.  Ah,  there  she  is,  and 
my  cousin  Phyllis  ! " 

For  the  moment  Lovejoy  forgot 
Ms  duty  to  his  friend  and  particular 
guest,  and  slipping  down  from  the 
tail  of  the  van,  made  off  at  full 
speed  through  the  cherry-trees. 
Hilary  scarc^y  knew  what  to  do. 
The  last  thing  that  ever  occurred  to 
him  was  that  any  one  had  been  rude 
to  him ;  still  it  was  rather  unplea- 
sant to  drive,  or  be  driven,  up  to 
the  door  of  his  host,  sitting  upon  a 
bushel-basket^  and  with  no  one  to 
say  who  he  was.  Yet  to  jump  out 
and  run  after  Gregory,  and  collar 
him  while  he  saluted  his  mother, 
was  even  a  worse  alternative.  In  a 
very  few  moments  that  chance  was 
gone ;  for  the  team,  with  the  scent 
of  their  com  so  nigh,  broke  into  a 
meny  canter,  and  rattled  along 
with  their  ears  pricked  forward, 
and  a  pleasant  jingling.  Neither 
did  they  stop  until  they  turned 
into  a  large  farmyard,  with  an 
oast-house  at  the  further  end  of  it 
The  dwelling-house  was  of  the 
oldest  fashion,  thatched  in  the 
middle,  at  each  end  gabled,  tiled 
in  some  places,  and  at  some  parts 
slabbed.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  it 
looked  snug,  di^,  and  happy.  Here, 
with  one  accord,  they  halted,  and 
shook  themselves  in  their  harness, 
and  answered  the  neighs  of  their 
friends  in  the  stables. 

Hilary,  laughing  at  his  own  plight, 
but  feeling  uncommonly  stiff  in  the 
knees,  arose  from  his  basket,  and 
looked  around ;  and  almost  the  first 
thing  that  met  his  gaze  destroyed 
all  his  usual  presence  of  mind. 
This  was  a  glance  of  deep  surprise, 
lingled  with  timid  inquiry  and 
>ubt,   from  what  Master   Hilary 


felt  at  once  to  be  the  loveliest,, 
sweetest,  and  most  expressive  brown 
eyes  in  the  universe.  The  young 
girl  blushed  as  she  turned  away^ 
through  fear  of  having  shown  curi- 
osity;  but  the  rich  tint  of  her 
cheeks  was  faint^  compared  with 
the  colour  of  poor  Lorraine's.  That 
gay  youth  was  taken  aback  so  utterly 
by  the  flash  of  a  moment  that  he 
could  not  find  a  word  to  say,  but 
made  pretence  in  a  wholesale  man- 
ner to  see  nothing  at  all  particular. 
But  the  warm  blood  firom  his  heart 
belied  him,  which  he  turned  away 
to  hide,  and  worked  among  th& 
baskets  briskly,  hoping  to  be  looked 
at,  and  preparing  to  have  another 
look  as  soon  as  he  felt  that  it  could 
be  done. 

Meanwhile,  that  formidable  crea- 
ture, whose  glance  had  produced 
such  a  fine  effect,  recovered  more 
promptly  from  surprise,  and  felt 
perhaps  the  natural  pride  of  suc- 
cess, and  desire  to  pursue  the  fugi- 
tive. At  any  rate,  she  was  quite 
ready  to  hear  whatever  he  might 
have  to  say  for  himself. 

"  I  must  ask  you  to  forgive  me,"* 
Lorraine  began  in  a  nervous  manner,, 
lifting  his  hat,  and  still  blushing 
freely,  ''for  springing  so  suddenly 
out  of  the  earth — or  rather,  out  of 
this  van,  I  mean ;  though  that  can't 
be  right,  for  I  still  am  in  it  I 
believe  that  I  have  the  pleasure  or 
speaking  to  Miss  Phyllis  Clitherow. 
Your  cousin,  Mr  Lovejoy,  is  a  very 
great  friend  of  mine  indeed;  and 
he  most  kindly  asked,  or  rather,, 
what  I  mean  ic>  say  is,  invited  me 
to  come  down  for  a  day  or  two  to 
this  delightful  part  of  the  world;, 
and  I  have  ex^oyed  it  so  much, 
already,  that  I  am  sure — ^that — ^that- 
in  fact " 

"  That  I  hope  you  may  soon  en- 
joy it  more."  She  did  not  in  the 
least  mean  any  sarcasm  or  allusion 
to  Hilary's  present  state;  still  he 
fancied  that  she  did ;  until  the  kind. 
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look,  coming  so  sweetly  from  the 
kind  warm  heart,  conyinced  him 
that  she  never  could  he  so  cmeL 

''I  see  the  most  delightful  pro- 
spect I  ever  could  imagine  of  enjoy- 
ing myself,"  Lorraine  replied,  with 
a  glance,  imparting  to  his  harmless 
words  the  mischief  of  that  which 
nowadays  we  call  ''a  most  unwar- 
rantahle  personal  allusion.''  But 
she  did  not,  or  would  not,  take  it  so. 

^*  How  kind  of  you  to  he  pleased 
so  lightly !  But  we  do  our  hest, 
in  our  simple  way,  when  any  one 
kindly  comes  to  see  us." 

"  Why,  Miss  Chtherow,  I  thought 
from  what  your  cousin  said  to  me 
that  you  were  only  staying  here  for 
a  little  time  yourself." 

''  You  are  quite  right  as  to  Miss 
Clitherow.  But  I  am  not  my 
cousin  Phyllis.  I  am  only  Mahel 
Lovejoy,  Gregory  Lovejoy's  sister." 

"By  Jove,  how  glad  I  am!" 
cried  Hilary,  in  his  impetuous  way ; 
"  what  a  fool  I  must  have  heen  not 
to  know  it,  after  I  saw  him  run 
to  meet  his  cousin  in  the  orchard ! 
But  that  treacherous  Gregory  never 
told  me  that  he  even  had  a  sister. 
Now,  won't  I  thoroughly  give  it  to 
him!" 

"You  must  not  he  angry,  Mr 
Lorraine,  with  poor  Gregory,  he- 
cause — ^hecause  Phyllis  is  such  a 
beautiful  girL" 

"  Don't  let  me  hear  ahout  beauti- 
ful girls !  As  if — as  if  there  could 
be  any '* 

"  Good  enough  for  Gregory,"  she 
answered,  coming  cleverly  to  his 
rescue,  for  he  knew  that  he  had 
gone  too  far;  "but  wait  till  you 
have  seen  cousin  Phyllis." 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  shaU  not 
defer  for  the  glory  of  seeing  a  thou- 
sand Miss  Clitherows,  and  that  is 
the  light  that  I  have  to  shake  hands 
with  my  dear  fiiend  Gregory's 
sister." 

He  had  leaped  from  the  van 
some  time  ago,  and  now  held  out 


his  hand  (a  good  strong  one,  pleas- 
ingly  veined  with  cherry-juice),  and 
she,  with  hospitable  readiness,  laid 
her  pretty  palm  therein.  He  felt 
that  it  was  a  pretty  hand,  and  a 
soft  one,  and  a  hearty  one ;  and  he 
found  excuse  to  hold  it  longer,  while 
he  asked  a  question. 

"Kow,  how  did  you  know  my 
name,  if  you  please,  while  I  made 
such  a  stupid  mistake  about  yours  1" 

"  By  your  bright  blue  eyes,"  she- 
was  going  to  answer,  with  her  native, 
truthfulness ;  but  the  gaze  of  those 
eyes  suggested  that  the  downright 
truth  might  be  dangerous.  There- 
fore, for  once,  she  met  a  question 
with  a  question  warily. 

"  Was  it  likely  that  I  should  not 
know  you,  after  all  I  have  heard  of 
youl"  Iliis  pleased  him  well  in  a 
general  way.  For  Hilary,  though 
too  free  (if  possible)  from  conceit 
and  arrogance,  had  his  own  little 
share  of  vanity.  Therefore,  upon 
the  whole,  it  was  lucky,  and  showed 
due  attention  to  his  business,  that 
Grower  Lovejoy  now  came  up,  to* 
know  what  was  doing  about  the 
van. 

Martin  Lovejoy  was  not  a  squatter,, 
by  seven  years  stamped  into  "  ten- 
ant light,"  which  means  for  the 
most  part  landlord's  wrong.  Nor 
was  he  one  of  those  great  tenant- 
farmers  who,  even  then,  were  be- 
ginning to  rise,  and  hold  their  own 
with  "landed  gentry."  His  farm 
was  small,  when  compared  with 
some ;  but  it  was  outright  his  own,, 
having  descended  to  him  through 
long-buried  generations.  So  that- 
he  was  one  of  the  ever-dwindling 
class  of  "  franklins,"  a  class  that  has* 
done  good  work  for  England,  neither 
obtaining  nor  wanting  thanks. 

Old  Applewood  farm  contained 
altogether  about  six  hundred  acres^ 
whereof  at  least  two -thirds  lay 
sweetly  in  the  Vale  of  Medway, 
and  could  show  root,  stem,  or  bine- 
against  any  other  land  in  Kent,  and 
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and  a  rapid  leconnausance  of  the  length  of  the  pave  to  right  and  left. 

«  0  F !     0  my  Mend !"  would  he  say,  with  a  slight  foreign  tone 

and  accent^  pleasant  to  hear,  but  not  reproducible  by  me,  *'  What  a 
happy  idea  had  he,  the  arcMtect  of  this  Club!  I  blesarlds  nameless 
memory  !  If  I  see  a  confounded  fool  approaching  from  the  City,  at  once 
I  escape  him  by  the  West ;  if  I  am  aware  of  an  infernal  bore  arriying  from 
the  West-end,  I  save  myself  at  once  in  Govent  Garden  and  the  East" 

St  /.  Ay,  I,  too,  knew  him  well,  and  miss  him  too.  Do  you  mind 
one  afternoon  when  little  Wheezemore  shuffled  in,  brimful  of  a  second 
edition  and  oyerflowing  with  the  details  of  a  family  murder  of  more  than 
ordinary  atrocity?  The  Baronet  was,  more  suo,  airing  the  lower  part  of 
his  back  before  the  reading-room  fire.  Omitting  only  the  locus  in  quo,  but 
bating  no  jot  of  the  sickening  details,  mapping  the  position,  length, 
breadth,  and  depth  of  every  mortal  gash,  with  the  precision  of  an  inquest^ 
surgeon,  rendering  every  splash  of  blood  and  brain  on  wall  and  floor  with 
the  fidelity'^of  a  pre-Eaphaelite  painter, — ^little  Wheezie  gasped  out  his 
ghastly  tale.  Tbi&  Baronet  was  deeply  moved.  ''  Er-r-rightM  i "  he  in- 
terjected. '<  Hor-r-rible,  my  Qoi  I  the  wretch !  the  execrable  monster ! 
And  where,  my  good  friend,  where,  I  pray  you,  was  this  most  appalling 
tragedy  enacted  1 "  *'  Oh !  didn't  I  mention  it  t  I  forget  the  name  of  the 
street ;  somewhere  in  Clerkenwell."    Sir  H  drew  a  long  breath  of 

relief.  "Ah!  somewhere  in  Glerkenwellt  Then,  I  think,  my  good 
friend,  we  may  contrive  to  bear  it  with  some  degree  of  composure." 

Alb.  Amiable  cynic ! 

May.  Perfect  I  an  unconscious  photograph !  you  have  painted  him  to 
the  life  in  two  words.  But  the  cynicism  was  the  mere  conventional  mask 
with  which  you,  and  I,  and  all  of  us,  are  too  apt  to  hide  the  natural  man, 
and  the  amiability  was  patent  through  all  the  flimsy  disguise.  He  would 
have  hanged  the  murderer  with  his  own  hands  rather  than  justice  should 
fail,  and  been  miserable  ever  after  for  his  share  in  an  act  of  severity.  If 
you  thirst  for  the  more  simple  unadulterated  un-''  Simpsoned "  milk  of 
human  kindness,  hear  an  anecdote  of  another  popular  elder  of  the  same 
synagogue.  There  strolled  in  one  afternoon  the  Honourable  and  Reverend 
Kingson  Tilbury.  On  his  way  to  the  Club,  he  told  us,  he  had  caught  a 
seedily-dressed  pickpocket  in  the  act  of  appropriating  his  bandana.  ''  And 
what  did  you  do  with  him,  sirV  asked  a  deferential  youngster.  '^  Dof 
oh  I  I  let  him  go,  poor  devil,  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and  family.  I  dare- 
say he  wasn't  a  bad  sort  of  fellow  at  home,  don't  you  know." 

8t  J.  Ah!  the  kindly  courteous  old  Soldier-Dean: — ^the  voluminous 
cambric  of  his  spotless  choker  carried  you  back  in  the  spirit  to  the  days  of 
the  Regency :  a  pinch  from  his  ever-liberal  box  was  a  social  charity  that 
blessed  him  that  gave  and  him  that  took  alike. 

Alb,  A  profoundly  interesting  series  of  most  sensational  reminiscences. 
Apropos,  Pleydell,  is  your  Mrs  Blinkwater  in  the  habit  of  inhaling  the 
aromatic  stimulant  1 

Pley.  Heaven  only  knows !    Never  in  my  presence.    Why  I 

Alb.  Oh  I  the  slightest  possible  saup^on  of  circumstantial  evidence. 
When  she  set  that  plate  of  biscuits  before  me  just  now,  I  sneezed,  thaf  s 
all.  I  don't  know  why  she  shouldn't  Coleridge  propounded  once  an 
hypothesis  that  snuff  might  be  the  final  cause  of  tiie  htunan  nose. 

St  J.  For  there  was  never  yet  philosopher  that  didn't  talk  mere 
folly  at  odd  times.    Small  blame  to  him  if  any,  though  he  might  as  reasoii- 
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ably  have  suggested  that  a  peg-top  was  the  final  cause  of  a  schoolboy's 
breeches-pocket 

FUy.  Pass  the  claret  To  see  a  lion  in  his  den  is  well  enough,  but  one 
would  hardly  be  a  Daniel  for  the  purpose.  I  don't  think  I  should  have 
eared  much  for  a  whole  ''nicht  wi'  Coleridge." 

Bay,  Or  Carlyle,  for  that  matter,  if  he  talks  as  he  writes. 

8t  J.  Or  Buskin,  for  like  reason. 

Alb.  Or — ^may  I  suggest — ^Tupperl 

May.  M4  ynitro  /  Not  while  I  can  read  Solomon  in  the  authorised 
Tersion.  I  hope  that  the  Eevision  Committee  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber 
won't  mangle  the  greatest  of  royal  and  noble  authors  too  much. 

Pley.  You  tap  a  grave  topic  there,  Eaymond. 

Bay.  I  know  it:  a  very  grave  one.  I  don't  much  take  to  a  new 
lectionary  pregnant  with  an  awkward  admission  that  we  had  better  skip 
such  and  such  inspired  chapters;  and  I  own  I  dread  the  thought  ofsLtiew 
Bible — not  on  my  own  account  or  yours — ^but  for  the  sake  of  Dickon, 
and  Hodge,  and  Joan. 

8t  J.  Ay,  a  universal  decimal  coinage  would  be  an  excellent  thing  in 
the  end,  no  doubt ;  but  it  would  generate  no  end  of  present  trouble  and 
difficulty,  and  take  many  a  year  to  commend  itself  to  a  multitude  accus* 
tomed  to  twelve  penny  pieces  in  a  shilling. 

Bay.  The  analogy  is  not  altogether  perfect,  but  it  sufficiently  illustrates 
my  meaning.  We  have  got  a  grand  old  text,  unimprovable  in  spirit, 
soffcely  to  be  amended  in  diction,  accepted — ignoranfly,  it  may  be,  but 
how  beneficially ) — ^for  the  better  part  of  three  hundred  years,  as  an  utter- 
ance almost  as  inspired  as  its  original.  Are  we  to  expect  for  the  handi- 
work of  a  dozen  contemporary  clergymen — ^moet  respectable  persons,  but 
distinguishable  firom  ourselves  chiefly  by  length  of  gaiter  and  deptii  of 
Hebrew — ^that  veneration  which  hallows  the  one  great  national  boon  for 
which  England  can  bless  the  memory  of  a  Stuart  f  I  would  have  it  done 
— ^in  the  first  ijistance  at  any  rate — ^by  way  of  notes,  retaining  the  old 
familiar  pages, — ^with  the  amended  version  and  its  justification,  where 
necessary,  at  the  foot;  and  carefully  eschewing  all  mere  stereotypical 
**  goody  "  dissertation.  I  question,  too,  whether  OTir  special  era  of  doubt, 
criticism,  and  '' cloudy  Christianity,"  ia  altogether  the  most  opportune 
moment  for  the  experiment  Some  might  perhaps  think— ^(Pletdsll 
rises  and  pokes  the  fire  ;  St  John  abstractedly  traces  imperfect  reminis- 
cences of  Euclid  on  tJie  tahle-cloth ;  Albany  yawns  audiUy).  Confound 
you  all ;  can't  you  listen  for  a  moment  to  sense  and  seriousness  1  Well, 
have  it  your  own  way!  Dixi. 

Alb.  Kai  Ti^l  fktf  Hwrv^  ro<faura  h^c^u.  No-— no  more  wine,  thanks. 
'Not  without  a  natural  pang  at  being  compelled  to  desert  so  much  good 
company,  I  must  be  going.  My  presence  is  requested  shortly  at  a  mid- 
night modem  conversation  in  the  more  modish  regions  of  the  Occident^ 
-where  Darwin  is  expected  to  tickle  the  ears  of  a  genealogically-curious 
audience,  with  some  interesting  disquisitions  upon  the  steps  by  which 
our  remote  simious  progenitors  "  moved  upward  working  out  the  beast : " 
and  I  would  not  carry  thither  on  my  raiment  the  abiding  flavour  of  that 
incense  with  which  I  perceive  St  John  preparing  to  make  fragrant  your 
chambersL 

8i  J.  Will  he  tell  you  of  any  movement  among  our  ''  poor  relations  " 
of  the  present  ?     Is  there  no  ''  excelsior  ! "  for  modem  monkeydom  9 
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and  a  rapid  reconnaissance  of  the  length  of  the  pavS  to  right  and  left 

«  0  F !      O  my  friend !''  would  he  say,  with  a  slight  foreign  tone 

and  accent^  pleasant  to  hear,  bat  not  reproducible  by  me,  ^*  What  a 
happy  idea  had  he,  the  arclutect  of  this  Club !  I  blesr  Ids  nameless 
memory  !  If  I  see  a  confounded  fool  approaching  from  the  City,  at  once 
I  escape  him  by  the  West ;  if  I  am  aware  of  an  infernal  bore  aniving  from 
the  West-end,  I  save  myself  at  once  in  Covent  Garden  and  the  East" 

St  /.  Ay,  I,  too,  knew  him  well,  and  miss  him  too.  Do  you  mind 
one  afternoon  when  little  Wheezemore  shufQed  in,  brimful  of  a  second 
edition  and  overflowing  with  the  details  of  a  family  murder  of  more  than 
ordinary  atrocity?  The  Baronet  was,  more  euo,  airing  the  lower  part  of 
his  back  before  the  reading-room  fire.  Omitting  only  ti^e  locus  in  quo,  but 
bating  no  jot  of  the  sickening  details,  mapping  the  position,  length, 
breadth,  and  depth  of  every  mortal  gash,  with  the  precision  of  an  inquest- 
surgeon,  rendering  every  splash  of  blood  and  brain  on  wall  and  floor  with 
the  fiddity^of  a  pre-Baphaelite  painter, — ^little  Wheezie  gasped  out  his 
ghastly  tale.  The  Baronet  was  deeply  moved.  "  Fr-r-rightfol ! "  he  in« 
terjected.  *'  Hor-r-rible,  my  God  I  the  wretch  I  the  execrable  monster ! 
And  where,  my  good  friend,  where,  I  pray  you,  was  this  most  appalling 
tragedy  enacted  1 "    "  Oh !  didn't  I  mention  it  1    I  forget  the  name  of  the 

street ;  somewhere  in  Clerkenwell."    Sir  H drew  a  long  breath  of 

relief.  "Ah!  somewhere  in  Clerkenwelll  Then,  I  think,  my  good 
friend,  we  may  contrive  to  bear  it  with  some  degree  of  composure." 

Alb.  Amiable  cynic ! 

Eai/,  Perfect !  an  unconscious  photograph  I  you  have  painted  him  to 
the  life  in  two  words.  But  the  cynicism  was  the  mere  conventional  mask 
with  which  you,  and  I,  and  all  of  us,  are  too  apt  to  hide  the  natural  man, 
and  the  amiability  was  patent  through  all  the  flimsy  disguise.  He  would 
have  hanged  the  murderer  with  his  own  hands  rather  iJaan  justice  should 
fail,  and  been  miserable  ever  after  for  his  share  in  an  act  of  severity.  If 
you  thirst  for  the  more  simple  unadulterated  un-'' Simpsoned "  milk  of 
human  kindness,  hear  an  anecdote  of  another  popular  elder  of  the  same 
synagogue.  There  strolled  in  one  afternoon  the  Honourable  and  Beverend 
Kingson  Tilbury.  On  his  wav  to  the  Club,  he  told  us,  he  had  caught  a 
seedily-dressed  pickpocket  in  the  act  of  appropriating  his  bandana^  *'  And 
what  did  you  do  with  him,  sirl"  asked  a  deferentud  youngster.  "Dot 
oh !  I  let  him  go,  poor  devil,  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and  family.  I  dare- 
say he  wasn't  a  bad  sort  of  fellow  at  home,  don't  you  know." 

8t  J,  Ah!  the  kindly  courteous  old  Soldier-Dean: — ^the  voluminous 
cambric  of  his  spotless  choker  carried  you  back  in  the  spirit  to  the  days  of 
the  Begency :  a  pinch  from  his  ever-liberal  box  was  a  social  charity  that 
blessed  him  that  gave  and  him  that  took  alike. 

Alb,  A  profoundly  interesting  series  of  most  sensational  reminiscences. 
Apropos,  Pleydell,  is  your  Mrs  Blinkwater  in  the  habit  of  inhaling  the 
aromatic  stimulant  1 

Pley.  Heaven  only  knows !    Never  in  my  presence.    Why  ? 

Alb.  Oh !  the  slightest  possible  soup^on  of  circumstantial  evidence. 
When  she  set  that  plate  of  biscuits  before  me  just  now,  I  sneezed,  that's 
all.  I  don't  know  why  she  shouldn't  Coleridge  propounded  once  an 
hypothesis  that  snuff  might  be  the  final  cause  of  the  human  nose. 

8t  J,  For  there  was  never  yet  philosopher  that  didn't  talk  mere 
folly  at  odd  times.    Small  blame  to  him  if  any,  though  he  might  as  reason- 
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ably'  liaye  suggested  that  a  peg-top  was  the  final  cause  of  a  schoolboy's 
breeches-pocket 

Fley.  Pass  the  daret  To  see  a  lion  in  his  den  is  well  enough,  but  one 
would  hardly  be  a  Daniel  for  the  purpose.  I  don't  think  I  should  have 
cared  much  for  a  whole  ''nicht  wi'  Coleridge." 

Bay.  Or  Carlyle,  for  that  matter,  if  he  talks  as  he  writes. 

Si  J.  Or  Soskin,  for  like  reason. 

Alb.  Or — ^may  I  suggest — ^Tupper? 

Bay.  m4  ytvisro  /  Not  while  I  can  read  Solomon  in  the  authorised 
Torsion.  I  hope  that  the  Beyision  Committee  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber 
won't  mangile  the  greatest  of  royal  and  noble  authors  too  much. 

Pley.  You  tap  a  grave  topic  there,  Eaymond. 

Bay.  I  know  it:  a  very  grave  one.  I  don't  much  take  to  a  new 
lectionary  pregnant  with  an  awkward  admission  that  we  had  better  skip 
sQchand  such  inspired  chapters;  and  I  own  I  dread  the  thought  of  a  net^ 
Bible— not  on  my  own  account  or  yours^-but  for  the  sake  of  Dickon, 
and  Hodge,  and  Joan. 

Si  J.  Ay,  a  universal  decimal  coinage  would  be  an  excellent  thing  in 
the  end,  no  doubt ;  but  it  would  generate  no  end  of  present  trouble  and 
difficulty,  and  take  many  a  year  to  commend  itself  to  a  multitude  accus- 
tomed to  twelve  penny  pieces  in  a  shilling. 

Bay.  The  analogy  is  not  altogether  perfect,  but  it  sufficiently  illustrates 
my  meaning.  We  have  got  a  grand  old  text,  unimprovable  in  spirit, 
scarcely  to  be  amended  in  diction,  accepted — ignorandy,  it  may  be,  but 
how  beneficially ! — ^for  the  better  part  of  three  hundred  years,  as  an  utter- 
ance almost  as  inspired  as  its  original.  Are  we  to  expect  for  the  han<U- 
work  of  a  dozen  contemporary  clergymen — ^most  respectable  persons,  but 
distinguishable  from  ourselves  chiefly  by  length  of  gaiter  and  depth  of 
Hebrew — ^that  veneration  which  haUows  the  one  great  national  boon  for 
which  England  can  bless  the  memory  of  a  Stuart )  I  would  have  it  done 
— ^in  the  first  ijistance  at  any  rate — ^by  way  of  notes,  retaining  the  old 
familiar  pages, — ^with  the  amended  version  and  its  justification,  where 
necessary,  at  the  foot;  and  carefully  eschewing  all  mere  stereotypical 
'^  goody  "  dissertation.  I  question,  too,  whether  our  special  era  of  doubt, 
criticism,  and  '^  cloudy  Christianity,"  ia  altogether  the  most  opportune 
moment  for  the  experiment.  Some  might  perhaps  think-^-»(PiiETDELL 
rises  and  pokes  the  fire  ;  St  John  abstractedly  traces  imperfect  reminis- 
eenees  of  Euclid  on  tJie  taUe-doth ;  Albany  yawns  audiUy).  Confound 
you  all ;  can't  you  listen  for  a  moment  to  sense  and  seriousness  !  Well, 
have  it  your  own  way!  Dixi. 

Alb,  Kai  m^i  fAtv  Hvruf  rotavra  h^s&oj.  No-^no  more  wine,  thanks. 
ITot  without  a  natural  pang  at  being  compelled  to  desert  so  much  good 
company,  I  must  be  going.  My  presence  is  requested  shortly  at  a  mid- 
night modem  conversation  in  the  more  modish  regions  of  the  Occident^ 
where  Darwin  is  expected  to  tickle  the  ears  of  a  genealogically-curious 
audience,  with  some  interesting  disquisitions  upon  the  steps  by  which 
OUT  remote  simious  progenitors  "  moved  upward  working  out  the  beast : " 
and  I  would  not  carry  thither  on  my  raiment  the  abiding  flavour  of  that 
incense  with  which  I  perceive  St  John  preparing  to  make  firagrant  your 
chambers. 

St  J.  Will  be  tell  you  of  any  movement  among  our  "  poor  relations  " 
of  the  present  1     Is  there  no  '^  excekior  1 "  for  modem  monkeydomi 
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tfaem,  and  belonging  to  themaelres 
in  priTste ;  A  prood  demflod  ihst  the 
mt  of  the  wodd  ahonld  attend  to 
its  proper  bonneai;  and  then,  with 
one  accozdy  a  meeting  of  tbe  e jea 
thai  weie  beginnings  mote  andmoieiy 

AH  thia  waa  aa  nice  aa  ooold  be, 
and  a  pretlj  tbing  to  aee.  Still,  in 
a  world  that  alwa jb  learea  ita  lofti- 
eat  prindplea  to  acdunnlate,  at  the 
loweat  intereat  (and  once  in  ereiy 
generation  to  be  a  mere  drag  in  the 
market),  ''loye"  is  naed,  not  in 
games  alone,  aa  the  briefest  form  of 


€t 


nothing."  AH  onr  loreis  (Ined 
aa  loren  must  be  nnder  school 
boards)  know  what  they  are  after 
now,  and  who  can  pay  the  nine- 
pence.  Bat  in  the  ancient  time, 
the  TOoiheni  had  to  aee  to  most  of 
that 

Mrs  LoT^oy,  though  she  did  not 
speak,  or  look  paiticnlailyy  had  her 
peroepti(m  of  what  was  going  on 
dose  by.  And  she  said  to  heiself^ 
''I  will  see  to  this.  It  is  no  gqod 
inteifering  now.  I  shall  haye  MisB 
Mabel  all  to  myself  in  three-qnarters 
of  an  hour." 


0H4PTEB  XY. 


Mis  Loyejo/s  lecture  to  her 
daughter  seemed  likely  to  come  just 
a  little  too  late,  as  so  many  excel- 
lent lessons  do.  For  as  soon  as  he 
saw  that  all  had  dined,  the  host 
proposed  an  adjournment,  which 
was  welcomed  with  no  small  de- 
light by  all  except  the  hostess. 

^'Now,  Master  Lorraine,  and  my 
niece  Phyllis,  what  say  you,  if  we 
gather  our  fruit  for  ourselyes  in  the 
shady  places ;  or  rather,  if  we  sit 
on  the  bank  of  the  little  brook  in 
the  orchard,  where  there  is  a  nice 
sheltered  spot;  and  there  we  can 
haye  a  glass  of  wine  while  the  maid- 
ens pick  the  fruit  for  us  9 " 

"Capital," answered  Hilary;  "what 
a  fine  idea,  Mr  Loyejoy  1  But  surely 
we  ought  to  pick  for  the  ladies,  in- 
stead of  letting  them  pick  for  us." 

"  Ko,  sir,  we  will  let  them  haye 
the  jpleasure  of  waiting  upon  us.  It 
is  the  rule  of  this  neighbourhood, 
and  ought  to  be  obseryed  eyeiy- 
where.  We  work  for  the  ladies  all 
the  week,  serye,  honour,  and  obey 
them.  On  Sundays  they  do  the 
like  for  us,  and  it  is  a  yery  pleasant 
change.  Mabel,  don't  forget  tibe 
pipes.  Do  you  smoke.  Master  Lor- 
raine )  If  so,  my  daughter  will  fill 
a  pipe  for  you." 


"That  would  be  enough  to  tempt 
me,  eyen  if  I  disliked  it^  whereas 
I  am  yery  fond  of  it.  Howeyer,  I 
neyer  do  smoke^  because  my  father 
has  a  most  inyeterate  prejudice 
against  it  I  promised  him  some 
time  ago  to  giye  it  up  for  a  twelye- 
month.  And  the  beauty  of  it  is 
that  there  is  nothing  he  himself  en- 
joys so  much  as  a  good  pinch  of 
snuff.  Ah,  there  I  am  getting  my 
reyenge  upon  him.  My  sister  wiU 
do  anything  I  ask  her ;  and  he  will 
do  anything  she  asks  him :  and  so, 
without  his  knowledge,  I  am  break- 
ing him  of  his  snuff-box." 

"Aha,  well  done  !  I  like  that. 
And  I  like  you  too,  young  man, 
for  your  obedience  to  your  &ther. 
That  yirtue  is  becoming  yery  rare ; 
rarer  and  rarer  eyery  year.  Why, 
if  my  father  had  knocked  me  down 
I  should  haye  lain  on  the  ground, 
if  it  was  a  nettle-bed,  tUl  he  told 
me  to  get  up.  Now,  Grog,  my  boy, 
what  would  ypu  do  1 " 

"Well,  sir,  I  think  that  I  should 
get  up  as  quick  as  I  could,  and  tell 
my  mother." 

"  Aha  I  and  I  should  haye  the  net- 
tles then.  Well  said,  Greg,  my  boy ; 
I  belieye  it  is  what  all  the  young  fel* 
lows  nowadays  would  do.    But  I 
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Alh.  So  much  the  better !    Hell  be  too  sloppy  to  "  show,"  and  Darwin 
miss  a  cogent  present  argument  of  his  doctrine. 

Si  t/.  Alas,  the  foul  ingratitude  of  man  !  You,  Eufiington,  out  of  this 
Ycry  pouch,  have  begged  or  filched  more  pipeMs  than 

Buff,  For  the  love  of  good  honest  prose,  turn  off  that  tap,  and  spare  us ! 
Peeeavi/  I  provoked  it.  I  was  ungrateful,  cross,  yea,  savage.  I  am 
the  very  butt  of  all  the  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune.  Cahunities — grega- 
rious ever,  curse  them! — ^have  to-night  galloped  rough-shod  over  this 
mangled  and  yet  palpitating  frame.  My  steak  was  tough — ^my  flask  of 
Gladstone  was  flat  My  new  umbrella — ^the  envy  of  the  street,  the  orna- 
ment of  the  "  stand  "  in  the  Club,  the  eJief-cPoBuvre  of  Sangster^s  deftest 
artist — some  scoundrel  has  carried  it  off — ^by  mistake,  of  course — and  I 
shall  never  see  it  more.  I  have  been  soaked  to  the  core  !  I  have  found 
my  home  desolate,  my  candlestick  ungamished,  my  coal-scuttle  without 
a  lamp,  my  backy-box  a  vacuum !  Bear  with  me !  Comfort  me  !  In 
all  penitence  I  crave  of  you,  my  St  John,  an  alms  of  that  very  weed 
whose  ambrosial  savour  I  did  but  now,  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul,  un- 
justly vilipend ;  and,  Pleydell,  for  charity,  play  Titinius'  part  and  minister 
to  me  a  tumbler  of  something  hot ! 

Pley.  Anon,  anon,  sweet  sufferer  !  Cut  in,  you  four,  while  I  set  forth 
the  **  materials."  Fill  the  kettle,  Mrs  Jinkwater,  and  set  it  by  the  fire. 
And  now,  I  no  longer  require  your  services.  You  are  dismissed  &om  this 
moment^  Mrs  J. ! 

Mrs  Jink.  Dismissed,  Mr  Pleydell,  sir  1    O  Lord !  sir,  whatever 

Pley.  Be  calm,  too  keenly  apprehensive  specimen  of  a  too  sensitive 
sex  !  You  may  retire  for  the  night,  I  mean.  I  shall  breakfast  in  the 
morning  at — ^whatever  hour  it  pleases  me  to  get  up.  William  J.  I  look 
in,  with  my  respectful  compliments,  on  the  Attorney-General,  if  you  can 
find  him  still  in  chambers,  and  beg  him  not  to  be  distressed  if  I  should 
chance  to  be  late  at  consultation  at  9  a.m.  to-morrow. 

IF.  J.  winka  at  hUpareniy  and  dams  the  outer  door  violently  behind  their 
joint  exit.  Commencement  of  serious  business^  and  rapid  development 
of  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature.  Clouds  of  smoke — torrents  of 
diluted  alcohol — storms  of  untempered  recrimination — revokes  latent 
and  patent — exultation^  execration^  dispwttxHon,  humiliation^  and  re- 
conciliation : — HoyU  set  at  defiance^  and  J.  C.  trampled  underfoot. 
Five  consecutive  "  kut "  rubbers^  two  "  very  last "  ditto,  one  more  "  to 
conclude;^*  and  exeunt  omnesy  all  losers,  at  \\  a.m. 

Pley.  {solus — with  the  stump  of  a  cigar,  and  complacently  jingling  a  hand- 
fid  of  loose  silver  in  the  right-hand  pocket  of  his  nether  integuments). 
Laus  Deo ! 
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ALICE    LORRAINE. 


A    TALE     OF    THE     SOUTH    DOWNS. 


FART  lU. — CHAFTSR  ZIIL 


HiLART  Lorraine  enjoyed  liis 
sadden  deliyeiy  from  London,  and 
the  fireeh  ddight  of  the  dewy  coun- 
try, with  such  loud  approval,  and 
such  noisy  lightsomeness  of  heart, 
that  even  Crusty  John,  perched 
high  on  the  driving-box  above  him, 
could  not  help  looking  back  now 
and  then  into  the  van,  and  affording 
the  horses  the  benefit  of  his  opinion. 
"A  right  down  hearty  one  he  be, 
as  'U  make  some  of  our  maids  look 
alive.  And  the  worst  time  of  year 
for  such  work  too,  when  the  May- 
Dukes  is  in,  and  the  Hearts  a  colour- 
ing!" 

Hilary  vras  sitting  on  an  empty 

^'  half-sieve,"  and  with  his  usual  affa- 
bility eiyoying  the  converse  of 
"  Paddy  firom  Cork,"  as  everybody 
called  the  old  Irishman,  who  served 
alike  for  farm,  road,  or  market,  as 
the  '^  lad  of  all  work."  But  Gregory 
Lovejoy,  being  of  a  somewhat  grave 
and  silent  order,  was  already  begin- 
ning to  doubt  Ids  own  prudence  in 
bringing  their  impulsive  friend  so 
near  to  a  certain  fair  cousin  of  his 
now  staying  at  the  hospitable  fieirm, 
in  whom  he  felt  a  tender  in- 
terest Poor  Lovejoy  feared  that 
his  chance  would  be  small  against 
this  dashing  stranger;  and  he 
balanced  uncomfortably  in  his  mind, 
whether  or  not  he  should  drop  a  hint, 
at  the  first  opportunity,  to  Lorraine, 
concerning  his  views  in  that  quarter. 
Often  he  almost  resolved  to  do 
so;  and  then  to  his  diffidence 
it  seemed  presumptuous  to  fancy 
that  any  young  fellow  of  Hilary's 
birth  and  expectations  would  en- 
mgle  himself  in  their  rustic  world. 
At  Bromley  they  pulled   up,  to 


bait  ''  man  and  beast,"  three  fme 
horses,  and  four  good  men,  eager  to 
know  the  reason  why  they  should 
not  have  their  breakfiist  Lonaine, 
although  very  short  of  cash  (as  he 
always  found  the  means  to  be),  de- 
manded and  stood  out  for  leave  to 
pay  for  everybody.  This  privilege 
was  obtained  at  last — as  it  ge&ezally 
is  by  persistency — and  after  that 
it  was  felt  that  Hilary  could  no 
longer  be  denied  his  manifBst  light 
to  drive  the  vaiu  He  had  driven 
the  Brighton  four-horse  coach,  the 
whole  way  to  London,  times  and 
again ;  and  it  was  perfectly  abBud 
to  suppose  that  he  could  not  manage 
three  horses.  Master  John  Shoine 
yielded  his  seat,  apparently  to  this 
reasoning,  but  really  to  his  own  son 
knowledge  that  the  horses  after  so 
long  a  journey  would  be,  on  their 
way  to  stall,  as  quiet  as  hunhe  in 
the  evening.  Therefore  he  rolled 
himself  up  in  the  van,  and  slept  the 
sleep  of  the  man  who  has  been  np 
and  wide-awake  all  nighty  for  the 

sake  of  other  people. 
The  horses  well  knew  the  true  way 

home,  and  offered  no  cause  for  bit 
or  whip ;  and  they  seemed  to  bo 
taken  sometimes  with  the  pleasore 
which  Hilary  found  in  addressing 
them.  They  lifted  their  tails,  and 
they  pricked  their  ears,  at  the  pio- 
per  occasions  genially ;  till  the  heat 
of  the  day  settled  down  on  thetf 
backs,  and  their  creases  grew  dark 
and  then  lathery.  And  the  horsefly 
(which  generally  forbears  the  plea- 
sure of  nuisance  till  July)  in  this 
unusually  hot  summer  was  earnest 
in  his  vocation  already.  Therefore, 
being  of  a  leisurely  mind,  as  behoves 
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sH  genuine  sons  of  the  soil,  Master 
Shome  called  a  halt,  through  the 
blazing  time  of  noon,  before  battling 
idth  the  ''  Backbone  of  Kent/'  as 
tlie  beautiful  North  Down  range  is 
•called.  Here  in  a  secluded  glen 
they  shunned  the  heats  of  Canicula 
under  the  sign  of  the  ''Pig  and 
Whistie." 

Thus  the  afternoon  was  wearing 
when  they  came  to  Seyenoaks,  and 
passing  through  that  pleasant  town, 
descended  into  the  weald  of  Kent. 
No  one  but  Hilary  cared  for  the 
wonderful  beauty  and  richness  of 
the  yiew,  breadth  upon  breadth  of 
^oitland,  woven  in  and  out  with 
hops  and  com;  and  towards  the 
windings  of  the  Medway,  pastures 
of  the  deepest  green,  even  now  after 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  thirst 
of  the  comet  that  drank  the  dew. 
Turning  on  the  left  from  the  Ton- 
bridge  road,  they  threaded  their  way 
along  narrow  lanes,  where  the  hedges 
no  longer  were  scarred  with  chdik, 
but  tapestried  with  all  shades  of 
green,  and  even  in  the  broken  places, 
rich  with  little  cascades  of  loam. 
Careless  dog-rose  played  above  them 
with  its  loose  abandonment;  and 
honeysuckle  was  almost  ready  to  re- 
lease its  clustered  tongues.  But 
^* Travellers'  Joy"— the  joy  that 
makes  all  travellers  long  to  rest  in 
Kent — abode  as  yet  in  the  hopeful 
bud,  a  pendent  shower  of  emerald. 

These  things  were  not  heeded 
much,  but  pleasantly  accepted,  by 
the  four  men  and  three  horses.  AU 
felt  alike  that  the  world  was  made 
for  them,  and  for  them  to  e^joy 
themselves ;  and  little  they  cared  to 
go  into  the  reason,  when  they  had  the 
room  for  it  With  this  large  sense 
of  what  ought  to  be,  they  came  to 
the  gate  of  Old  Applewood  farm,  a 
g;reat  white  gate  with  a  padlock  on 
it.  This  stopped  the  road,  and  was 
meant  to  do  so ;  for  Martin  Love- 
joy,  Gregory's  father,  claimed  the 
soil  of  the  road  from  this  point,  and 


denied  all  right  of  way,  public  or 
even  private,  to  all  claimants  of 
whatsoever  kind.  On  the  other  hand 
the  parish  claimed  it  as  a  public 
thoroughfare,  and  two  farmers  fur- 
ther on  vowed  that  it  was  an  ''  oc- 
cupation road;**  and  what  was  more, 
they  would  use  it  as  such.  ''  Grower 
Lovejoy,"  as  the  neighbourhood 
called  him — not  that  he  was  likely 
to  grow  much  more,  but  because  of 
his  cherry-orchards — ^here  was  the 
proper  man  to  hold  the  gate  against 
all  his  enemies.  When  they  sawed 
it  down,  he  very  promptly  replaced 
it  with  cast-iron ;  and  when  this  was 
shattered  with  a  fold-pitcher,  he 
stopped  their  premature  triumph 
by  a  massive  barrier  of  wrought 
metal  case-hardened  against  rasp  or 
cold  chisel.  Moreover  he  painted 
it  white,  so  that  any  nocturnal  at- 
tack might  be  detected  at  a  greater 
distance. 

When  Paddy  had  opened  this 
gate  with  a  key  which  he  had  car- 
ried to  London,  they  passed  through 
an  orchard  of  May-Duke  cherries, 
with  the  ripe  fruit  hanging  quite 
over  the  road,  "l^o  wonder  you 
lock  the  gate,"  said  Lorraine,  as 
Crusty  John,  now  on  the  box  again, 
handed  him  a  noble  cluster,  with 
the  dark  juice  mantling  richly  under 
the  ruddy  gloss  of  skin. 

"Do  you  mean  that  we  should 
get  them  stolen!"  Gregory  asked, 
with  some  indignation;  for  his 
Kentish  pride  was  touched:  "oh, 
no,  we  should  never  get  them 
stolen.  Nobody  about  here  would 
do  such  a  thing." 

"Then  they  don't  know  what's 
good,"  answered  Hilary,  jumping  at 
another  cluster ;  "  I  was  bom  to 
teach  the  Kentish  public  the  pro- 
per way  to  steal  cherries." 

"  Well,  they  do  take  them  some- 
times," the  truthful  Gregory  con- 
fessed ;  "  but  we  never  call  it  steal- 
ing, any  more  than  we  do  what  the 
birds  take." 
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and  Gregoiy  were  as  fast  asleep  as 
you  or  I !  Oh,  there  I  hear  them 
in  the  distance,  with  the  girls,  no 
doubt,  all  alive  and  merry !  " 

''Ay,  and  a  little  too  merry,  I 
doubt,"  answered  Mrs  Lovejoy ;  "  a 
little  too  much  alive  for  me.  Why, 
they  must  be  in  the  wall  garden 
now  1  Goodness,  alive,  I  believe 
they  are,  and  nobody  to  look  after 
them ! " 

**  Well,  if  they  are  they  can't  do 
much  harm.  They  are  welcome  to 
anything  they  can  find,  except  the 
six  strawberries  I  crossed,  and  Mabel 
will  see  that  they  don't  eat  those." 

''  Crossed  strawberries,  indeed 
now,  Martin  !  **  Mrs  Lovejoy  never 
could  be  brought  to  understand 
cross-breeding;  "they'll  do  some- 
thing worse  than  cross  your  straw- 
berries unless  youkeepalittle  sharper 
look-out  They'll  cross  your  plans, 
Master  Martin  Lovejoy,  and  it's  bad 
luck  for  any  one  who  does  that." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  wife, 
any  more  than  you  understand  the 
strawberries.  How  could  they  cross 
them  at  this  time  of  year ) " 

"Why,  don't  you  see  that  this 
gay  young  Lorraine  is  falling  over 
head  and  ears  in  love  with  our  darling 
Mabel  1 " 

"Whew  !  That  would  be  a  sad 
affair,"  the  Grower  answered  care- 
lessly :  "  I  like  the  young  fellow,  and 
should  be  sorry  to  have  him  so 
disappointed.  For  of  course  he 
never  could  have  our  Mab  unless  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  turn  grower. 
Shome  says  that  he  is  a  born  sales- 
man; perhaps  ho  is  also  a  bom 
grower." 

"  Now,  husband,  why  do  you  vex 
me  so  ?  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  he  is  the  only  son  of  a  baronet, 
belonging,  as  Gregory  says,  to  one 
of  the  proudest  faioilies  in  England ; 
though  he  doesn't  show  much  pride 
himself,  that's  certain.  Is  it  likely 
they  would  let  him  have  Mabel  1 " 

"  Is  it  likely  that  we  would  let 


Mabel  have  himi  But  this  is  all 
nonsense,  wife ;  you  are  always  dis- 
covering such  mare's-nests.  Tush! 
why,  I  didn't  faU  faU  in  love  with 
you  till  we  fell  off  a  horse  three 
times  together." 

"  I  know  that,  of  course.  But 
that  was  because  they  wanted  us  to 
do  it.  The  very  thing  is  that  it  hap- 
pens at  once  when  everybody's  face 
is  against  it  However,  you've  had 
your  warning,  Martin,  and  you  only 
laugh  at  it  You  have  nobody  but 
yourself  to  thank  if  it  goes  against 
your  plots  and  plans.  For  my  own 
part,  I  should  be  well  pleased  if 
Mabel  were  really  fond  of  him,  and 
if  the  great  people  came  round  in 
the  end,  as  sooner  or  later  they 
always  do.  There  are  very  few 
families  in  the  kingdom  that  need 
be  ashamed  of  my  daughter,  I  think. 
And  he  is  a  most  highly  accom- 
plished young  man.  He  said  last 
night  immediately  after  prayer-time 
that  I  might  try  for  an  hour  and  he 
would  be  most  happy  to  listen  to 
me,  but  I  never,  never  could  per- 
suade him  that  I  was  over  forty 
years  old.  Therefore,  husband,  see 
to  it  yourself.  Things  may  take 
their  own  course  for  me." 

"  Trust  me,  trust  me,  good  wife»" 
said  Martin ;  "  I  can  see,  as  far  as 
most  folk  can..  What  stupes  boys 
and  girls  are,  to  be  sure,  to  go  nusli- 
ing  about  after  watery  fruity  and 
leave  such  wine  as  this  here  Madeira. 
Have  another  glass,  my  dear  good 
creature,  to  cheer  you  up  after  your 
prophecies." 

Meanwhile,    in    the    large    old- 
fashioned  garden,  which  lay  at  the 
east  end  of  the  house,  further  up 
the  course  of  the  brook,  any  one 
sitting   among  the  currant-bushes 
might  have  judged  which  of  the  t\ro 
was  right,  the  unromantic  ^auklin, 
or  his  more  ambitious  but  sensible 
wife.      Gregory  and  Phyllis  ^were 
sitting  quietly  in  a  fine  old  arlxynr, 
having  a  steady  little  flirt  of  their 
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•own,  and  attending  to  nothing  in 
the  world  besides.  Phyllis  was 
•often  of  a  pensive  cast,  and  she 
never  looked  better  than  in  this 
moody  when  she  felt  the  deepest 
aieed  of  sympathy.  This  she  was 
receiving  now,  and  pretending  of 
•course  not  to  care  for  it ;  her  fingers 
played  with  moss  and  bark,  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  were  below  her 
contempt,  and  she  looked  too  divine 
for  anybody. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rarest  work 
and  the  most  tantalising  tricks  were 
going  on  at  a  proper  distance  be- 
tween young  Mabel  and  Hilary. 
They  had  straggled  off  into  the 
^rawberry-beds  where  nobody  could 
see  them,  and  there  they  seemed 
likely  to  spend  some  hours  if  nobody 
should  come  after  them.  The  plants 
were  of  the  true  Carolina,  otherwise 
called  the  ^*  old  scarlet  pine,"  which 
among  all  our  countless  new  sorts 
finds  no  superior,  perhaps  no  equal, 
although  it  is  now  quite  out  of 
Togue,  because  it  fiodts  so  shyly  9 

What  says  our  chief  authority] 
''Fruit  medium-sized,  ovate,  even, 
and  regular,  and  with  a  glossy  neck, 
skin  deep  red,  flesh  pale  red,  very 
firm  and  solid,  with  a  fine  sprightly 
and  very  rich  pine  flavour."    What 
lovelier  fruit  could  a  youth  desire  to 
place  between  little  pearly  teeth, 
reserving  the  right  to  have  a  bite, 
if  any  of  the  very  firm  flesh  should 
be  left?  What  fruit  more  suggestive 
of  elegant  compliments  could  a  maid 
open  her  lips  to  receive,  with  a 
-dimple  in  each  mantled  cheek — ^lips 
more  bright  than  the  skinof  thefruit, 
•cheeks  by  no  means  of  a  pale  red 
now,  although  very  firm  and  solid — 
and  as  for  the  sprightly  flavour  of 
the  whole,  it  may  be  imagined,  if 
you  please,  but  is  not  to  be  ascer- 
tained as  yet ) 

''  Now,  I  must  pick  a  few  for  you, 
Mx  Lorraine.  You  are  really  giving 
me  all  you  find.  And  they  are  so 
scarce — ^no,  thank  yon;  I  can  get  up 


very  nicely  by  myself.  And  theie 
can't  be  any  brier  in  my  hair.  You 
really  do  imagine  things.  Where 
on  earth  could  it  have  come  &om  ? 
Well,  if  you  are  sure,  of  course  you 
may  remove  it.  Now  I  verily  be- 
lieve you  put  it  there.  Well,  per- 
haps I  am  wronging  you.  It  was 
an  unfair  thing  to  say,  I  confess. 
Now  wait  a  moment,  while  I  run  to 
get  a  little  cabbage-leaf ! " 

"A  cabbage-leaf!  Now  you  are 
too  bad.  I  won't  taste  so  much  as 
the  tip  of  a  strawbeny  out  of  any- 
thing but  one.  How  did  you  eat 
your  strawberries,  pray  % " 

"With  my  mouth,  of  course. 
But  explain  your  meaning.  You 
won't  eat  what  I  pick  for  you  out 
of  what  1" 

"Out  of  anything  else  in  the 
world  except  your  own  little  beau- 
tiful palm." 

"  Now,  how  very  absurd  you  are  ! 
Why,  my  hands  are  quite  hot" 

"  Let  me  feel  them  and  judge  for 
myself.  Now  the  other,  if  you 
please.  Oh,  how  lovely  and  cool 
they  are !  How  could  you  tell  me  such 
a  story,  Mabel,  beautiful  Mabel  % " 

"  I  am  not  at  all  beautiful,  and  I 
won't  be  called  so.  And  I  know 
not  what  they  may  do  in  London. 
But  I  really  think,  considering — at 
least  when  one  comes  to  consider 
that ^" 

"  To  consider  what  ?  You  make 
me  tremble,  you  do  look  so  ferocious. 
Ah,  I  thought  you  couldn't  do  it 
long.  Inconsiderate  creature,  what 
is  it  I  am  to  consider  f " 

"You  cannot  consider!  Well, 
then,  remember.  Remember  it  is 
not  twenty-four  hours  since  you  saw 
me  for  the  very  first  time,  and  surely 
it  is  not  right  and  proper  that  you 
should  begin  to  call  me  '  Mabel,'  as 
if  you  had  known  me  all  your  life  I** 

"  I  must  have  knoym  you  all  my 
life.  And  I  mean  to  know  you  all 
the  rest  of  my  life,  and  a  great  deal 
more  than  that ^ 
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"  It  may  be  because  you  are 
Gregory's  friend  you  are  allowed  to 
do  things.  But  what  would  you 
think  of  me,  Mr  Lorraine,  if  I  were 
to  call  you  'Hilary' — a  thing  I 
should  never  dream  of  ? " 

*'  I  should  think  that  you  were 
the  very  kindest  darling,  and  I 
should  ask  you  to  breathe  it  quite 
into  my  ear — *  Hilary,  Hilary  ! ' — 
just  like  that;  and  then  I  should 
answer  just  like  this,  'Mabel,  Mabel, 
sweetest  Mabel,  how  I  love  you, 
Mabel ! '  and  then  what  would  you 
say,  if  you  please  1 " 

''I  should  have  to  ask  my  mother," 
said  the  maiden,  ''  what  I  ought  to ' 
say.  But  luckily  the  whole  of  this  is 
in  your  imagination.  Mr  Lorraine, 
you  have  lost  your  strawberries  by 
your  imagination." 

"  What  dolcare  for  strawberries)" 
Hilary  cried,  as  the  quick  girl  wisely 
beat  a  swift  retreat  from  him.  ' '  You 
never  can  enter  into  my  feelings,  or 
you  never  would  run  away  like 
that.     And  I  can't  run  after  you, 


you  know,  because  of  Phyllis  and 
Gregory.  There  she  goes,  and  sh» 
won't  come  back.  What  a  fool  I 
was  to  be  in  such  a  hurry !  But 
what  could  I  do  to  help  it  f  I  never 
know  where  I  am  when  she  tnm» 
those  deep  rich  eyes  upon  me.  She 
never  will  show  them  again,  I  sup* 
pose,  but  keep  the  black  lashes  over 
them.  And  I  was  getting  on  e» 
well — and  here  are  the  stalls  of  the 
strawberries ! " 

Of  every  strawberry  she  had  eaten 
from  his  daring  fingers  he  had  kepi 
the  stalks  and  calyx,  breathed  on 
by  her  freshly  fragrant  breath,  and 
slyly  laid  them  in  his  pocket ;  and 
now  he  fell  to  at  kissing  them. 
Then  he  lay  down  in  the  Carolinaa, 
where  herskirthad  moved  theleaves, 
and  to  him,  weary  with  strong  heat, 
and  a  rush  of  new  emotions,  com- 
fort came  in  the  form  of  sleep.  And 
when  he  awoke,  in  his  open  palm 
most  delicately  laid  he  found  a  little 
shell-shaped  cabbage-leaf  piled  with 
the  fruit  of  the  glossy  neck. 


CHAPTER  zvi. 


These  doings  of  Hilaiy  and  his 
love — ^for  his  love  he  dedUoed  her  to 
be  for  ever,  whether  she  would  have 
him  for  hers  or  not — seem  to  have 
taken  more  time  almost  in  telling 
than  in  befalling.  Although  it  had 
been  a  long  summer^s  day,  to  them 
it  had  passed  as  a  rapid  dream.  So  at 
least  they  fancied,  when  they  began 
to  look  quietly  back  at  it,  forgetting 
the  tale  of  the  golden  steps  so  lightly 
flitted  over  by  the  winged  feet  of  love. 

Martin  Lovejoy  watched  his 
daughter  at  supper-time  that  Sun- 
day ;  and  he  felt  quite  sure  that  his 
wife  was  wrong.  Why,  the  girl 
scarcely  spoke  to  Lorraine  at  aU,  and 
even  neglectcj^  his  plate  so  sadly, 
that  her  mother  was  compelled  to 
remind  her  sharply  of  her  duties. 
Upon  which  the  Grower  despatched 


to  his  wife  a  smile  of  extreme  sagac^ 
ity,  which  (being  fetched  out  of 
cipher  and  shorthand,  by  the  matri- 
monial key)  contained  all  this, — 
"  Well,  you  are  a  silly,  as  you  always 
are  when  you  want  to  advise  me. 
The  girl  is  cold-shouldering  that 
young  fellow,  the  same  as  she  does 
all  the  young  hop-growers.  And 
weU  she  knows  how  to  do  it  toOi 
She  gets  her  intellect  from  her  fbther. 
Now  please  not  to  put  in  your  oar, 
Mrs  Lovejoy,  another  time,  till  it  is 
asked  for." 

Moreover,  hethoughtthat  if  Mab^ 
took  the  smallest  delight  in  Hilary, 
she  could  not  have  answered  as  she 
had  done,  when  that  pious  youth,  in 
the  early  evening,  expressed  his  sin- 
cere  desire  to  attend  another  pexfor'^ 
mance  of  Divine  service. 
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"  I  had  no  idea/'  said  the  simple 
<^regory,  ''  that  you  made  a  point  of 
going  to  choich  at  least  twice  every 
Sunday.  I  seldom  see  you  of  a  Sun- 
day in  London.  But  the  very  last 
place  I  should  go  to,  to  find  you, 
would  probably  be  the  Temple 
church." 

"  That  is  quite  a  di£ferent  thing, 
don't  you  see  I  A  country  church, 
And  a  church  in  London,  are  as  dif- 
ferent as  a  meadow  and  a  market- 
place." 

''But  surely,  Mr  Lorraine,  you 
would  find  the  duty  of  attending 
just  the  same."  Thus  spoke  Mrs 
XiOvejoy,  who  seldom  missed  a  chance 
•of  discharging  her  duty  towards 
young  people. 

''Quite  so,  of  course  I  do,  Mrs 
Lovejoy.  But  then  we  always  per- 
form our  duties  best  when  they  are 
pleasures.  And  besides  that,  I  have 
a  special  reason  for  feeling  bound,  as 
one  might  say,  to  go  to  church  well 
in  the  country." 

"  I  suppose  one  must  not  venture 
to  ask  you  what  that  reason  is,  sir." 

"  Oh  yes,  to  be  sure.  It  is  just 
thi&  I  have  an  uncle,  my  mother's 
brother,  who  is  a  country  cleigy- 
man." 

"  Well  done,  Master  Lorraine  ! " 
said  the  Grower,  while  the  rest  were 
iaugbing.  "  You  take  a  very  sensible 
^ew,  sir,  of  things.  It  is  too  much 
the  fashion  nowadays  to  neglect  our 
trade-connections.  But  Gregory 
will  go  with  you,  and  Phyllis,  and 
Mabd.  The  old  people  stay  at 
home  to  mind  the  house.  For  we 
always  let  the  maid-servants  go." 

"  Oh  father,"  cried  Mabel ;  "  poor 
Phyllis  is  so  overcome  by  the  heat, 
that  she  must  not  go.  And  I  must 
«top  at  home  to  read  to  her." 

80  that  the  good  Lorraine  took 
nothing  by  his  sudden  religious  fer- 
vour, except  a  hot  walk  with  Greg- 
ory, and  a  wearisome  doze  in  a  musty 
pew,  with  nobody  to  look  at. 

With  fruit-growers,   Monday  is 


generally  the  busiest  day  of  the 
week,  except  Friday.  After  paying 
all  hands  on  the  Saturday  night,  and 
stowing  away  all  implements,  they 
rest  them  well  till  the  Sunday  is 
over,  having  in  the  summer-time 
earned  their  rest,  by  night-work  as 
well  as  day-work,  through  the  weary 
hours  of  the  week.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  all,  of  course.  Many  of 
them,  especiaUy  down  in  Kent,  grow 
their  fruit,  or  let  it  grow  itself,  and 
then  sell  it  by  the  acre,  or  the  hun- 
dred acres,  to  dealers,  who  take  all 
the  gathering  and  marketing  off 
their  hands  altogether.  But  for. 
those  who  work  oft'  their  own  crops, 
the  toil  of  the  week  begins  before 
the  daystar  of  the  Monday.  At 
least  for. about  six  weeks  it  is  so, 
according  to  the  weather  and  the 
length  of  the  "  busy  season."  lUi- 
fore  the  stars  fade  out  of  the  sky,  the 
pickers  advance  through  the  straw- 
berry quarters,  carrying  two  punnets 
each,  yawning  more  than  chattering 
even,  whisking  the  grey  dew  away 
with  their  feet,  startling  the  lark 
from  his  nest  in  the  row,  groping 
among  the  crisp  leaves  for  the  fruit, 
and  often  laying  hold  of  a  slug  in- 
stead. 

That  is  the  time  for  the  true  fruit- 
lover  to  try  the  taste  of  a  strawberry. 
It  should  be  one  that  refused  to 
ripen  in  the  gross  heat  of  yesterday, 
but  has  been  slowly  fostering  good- 
ness, with  the  attestation  of  the  stars. 
And  now  (if  it  has  been  properly 
managed,  properly  picked  without 
touch  of  hand,  and  not  laid  down 
profanely),  when  the  sun  comes  over 
the  top  of  the  hedge,  the  look  of 
that  strawberry  wUl  be  this — at 
least  if  it  is  of  a  proper  sort.  The 
beard  of  the  footstalk  will  be  stiff, 
the  sepals  of  the  calyx  moist  and 
crisp,  the  neck  will  show  a  narrow 
band  of  varnish,  where  the  dew 
could  find  no  hold,  the  belly  of  the 
fruit  will  be  sleek  and  gentle,  firm 
however  to  accept  its  fate  ;  but  tho 
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back  that  has  dealt  with  the  dew, 
and  the  sides  where  the  colour  of  the 
hack  slopes  downward,  upon  them 
such  a  gloss  of  cold  and  diamond 
chastity  will  lie,  that  the  human  lips 
get  out  of  patience  with  the  eyes  in 
no  time. 

Everybody  was  so  busy  with  the 
way  the  work  went  on,  all  for  their 
very  life  pretending  scarcely  to  have 
time  to  breathe,  whenever  the  mas- 
ter looked  at  them,  that  the  "berries  " 
were  picked,  and  packed,  and  start- 
ed, long  before  the  sun  grew  hot, 
started  on  the  road  to  London,  the 
cormorant  of  the  universe. 

Hilary  helped  with  all  his  heart ; 
enjoying  it,  with  that  triumphant 
entrance  into  any  novelty,  which 
always  truly  distinguished  him. 
He  carried  his  punnets,  and  kept  his 
row,  (as  soon  as  they  had  shown  him 
how)  as  well  as  the  very  best  of  them, 
dividing  his  fruit  into  firsts,  and 
seconds,  and  keeping  the  "  toppers  " 
separate.  Of  course  he  broke  off 
many  trusses  entire — ripe  fruit,  green 
fodt,  and  barren  blossom — nntil  ho 
learned  how  to  ''meet  his  nails," 
and  how  much  drag  to  put  on  the 
stalks.  A  clever  fellow  learns  all 
that  from  an  hour  or  two  of  practice. 

But  one  thing  there  is  which  the 
cleverest  fellows  can  learn  by  no  ex- 
perience— ^how  to  carry  the  head  for 
hours  upside  down  without  hurting 
it.  How  to  make  the  brain  so  hard 
that  it  cannot  shift ;  or  else  so  soft 
that  the  top  is  as  good  as  the  bottom. 
The  question  is  one  for  a  great  phy- 
sician ;  who,  to  understand  it,  must 
keep  his  row,  and  pick  by  the  job. 
Then  let  him  say  if  he  has  learned 
how  to  explain  the  well-established 
fjEict  that  a  woman  can  pick  twice  as 
fast  as  a  man ;  for  who  could  assent 
to  the  reason  assigned  by  one  of 
themselves  sagaciously — that  "  they 
was  generally  always  used  to  keep 
heir  heads  turned  upside  down  "  1 

Leaving  such  speculative  inquiries 
o  go  on  for  ever,  Hilary  (who  knew 


better  than  to  say  a  word  about  them)- 
came  in  for  his  breakfast  at  six 
o'clock,  and  ate  it  as  thoroughly  as- 
he  had  earned  it.  The  master,  a 
man  of  true  Kentish  fibre,  obstinate, 
placable,  hearty,  and  dry,  made 
known  to  his  wife  and  to  everybody 
else,  his  present  opinion  of  Hilary. 
Martin  Lovejoy  never  swore.  He 
never  went  beyond  "  Grod  knows,'" 
or  "  The  Lord  in  heaven  look  down 
on  us,"  or  some  other  good  excla- 
mation, sanctioned  by  the  parish 
vicar.  As  a  general  rule — proved 
by  many  exceptions — the  Kentish 
men  seldom  swear  very  hard. 

"Heart  alive,  young  sir  I"  He 
exclaimed,  piling  Hilary's  plate,  as  he 
spoke,  with  the  jellied  delights  of 
cold  pigeon-pie;  "you  have  been  the 
best  man  of  the  morning.  Ah,  don't 
you  be  in  a  hurry,  good  wife.  No 
tea,  or  coffee,  our  way,  thank  ye. 
Xo  nor  any  cask-wash.  We've  work- 
ed a  little  too  hard  for  that  Mabel, 
whatever  has  come  to  you,  that  you 
keep  always  out  of  the  way  so? 
And  I  never  saw  you  anigh  the 
baskets.  Kow  don't  pipe  your  eye, 
child.  I'm  not  going  to  scold  thee> 
if  thou  didst  have  a  little  lie-a-bed. 
Here,  take  this  here  key,  child.  A 
wink's  as  good  as  a  nod — ah,  she 
knows  pretty  well  what  to  do  with 
it." 

For  Mabel  was  glad  to  turn  away 
as  quickly  as  {)ossible,  after  a  little 
well-managed  curtsy  to  Hilary,  whom 
she  had  not  seen  for  the  morning — 
certainly  through  no  fault  of  his — 
and  without  a  word  she  went  to  the 
dresser  (for  in  these  busy  times  they 
took  their  breakfast  wisely  in  the 
kitchen),  and  from  the  wooden  crook 
unhung  a  quaint  little  jug,  with  a 
narrow  mouth  and  a  silver  lip  and 
handle.  TVith  this  she  set  off  dowa 
a  narrow  passage  and  some  steps 
to  a  little  stone  cellar,  where  the 
choicest  of  the  home-brewed  ale  waa 
kept.  Although  it  lay  well  beneath 
the  level  of  the  ground,  and  no  ray  ot 
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sun  pierced  the  wired  lattice,  the 
careful  mistress  of  the  house  had  the 
barrels  swathed  closely  with  wetted 
sacks.  The  girl,  with  her  neat  frock 
gathered  up—for  she  always  was 
cleanliness  itself — went  carefully  to 
the  comer  cask,  and  lifted  the  wet 
sack  bae&k  from  the  head,  lest  any 
dirty  water  should  have  the  chance 
of  dripping  upon  her  sleeve.  Then 
she  turned  the  tap,  and  a  thin  bright 
thread  ran  out  of  it  sideways,  bcong 
checked  by  some  hops  in  ^e  tube, 
perhaps,  or  want  of  air  at  the  vent- 
p^.  But  Mabel  held  the  jug  with 
all  patience,  although  her  hand 
shook  just  a  little. 

"  Xow,"  said  the  Grower,  when 
she  came  back  and  placed  the  jug 
at  her  father's  side,  without  a  word 
to  Hilary;  ''Master  Lorraine,  let 
me  pour  you  a  drop,  not  to  be 
matched  in  Kent;  nor  yet  in  all 
England,  I  do  belieye.  Home-grown 
barley,  and  home-grown  hops,  and 
the  soft  water  out  of  the  brook  that 
has  taken  the  air  of  the  sky  for 
seven  mile  or  more,  without  a  drain 
anigh  it  Ah,  those  brewers  can 
never  do  that!  They  must  buy 
their  malt,  and  their  musty  hops, 
and  pump  up  their  water,  and  boil 
it  down,  to  get  the  flint-stones  out 
of  it.  But  our  brook  hath  cast  the 
flint-stones  and  the  other  pebbles 
all  along.  That  makes  a  sight  of 
difference,  sir.  Every  water  is  full 
of  stones,  and  if  you  pump  it  up 
from  the  spring,  the  stones  be  all 
alive  in  it.  But  let  it  run  seven 
miles  or  eight,  and  then  it  is  fit  to 
brew  with." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure.  Now  that  ex- 
plains a  great  many  things  I  never 
understood."  Hilary  would  have 
swallowed  a  camel,  rather  than 
argue,  at  this  moment. 

"  Young  sir,  just  let  me  prove  it 
to  you.  Just  see  the  colour  it  runs 
out)  and  the  way  the  head  goes 
creaming !  Lord,  ha'  mercy,  if  she 
has  g^ved  us  a  glass,  or  a  stag's 


horn  from  the  mantelpiece  !  Why, 
Mabel,  child — Mabel,  art  thou  gone  ? 
Nobody  wants  to  poison  thee." 

"  I  think,  sir,  I  saw  your  daughter 
go  round  the  comer  by  the  warm- 
ing-pan, this  side  of  where  the 
broom  hangs." 

''Then  all  I  can  say  is,  she  is 
daft  She  worked  very  hard  last 
week,  poor  thing.  And  yesterday 
she  was  a-moving  always,  .when  the 
Lord's  day  bids  us  rest.  I  must 
beg  your  pardon.  Master  Lorraine. 
Oiur  Kentish  maids  always  look 
after  our  guests.  When  I  was  at 
school,  I  read  in  the  grammar  that 
the  moon  always  managed  the 
women ;  but  now  I  do  believe  it  is 
the  comet.  Let  the  comet  come, 
say  I.  When  the  markets  are  so 
bad,  I  feel  that  I  am  ready  to  face 
almost  anything.  And  now  we 
must  drink  from  the  jug,  I  reckon !" 

Hilary  saw  that  his  host  was 
vexed ;  but  he  felt  quite  certain  in 
his  own  heart  that  Mabel  could 
never  be  so  rude,  or  show  such 
resentment  of  any  little  over-sweet- 
ness on  his  part,  as  to  go  away  in 
that  sour  earnest,  and  make  the  two 
of  them  angry.  A  dozen  things 
might  have  happened  to  upset  her, 
or  turn  her  a  little  askew ;  and  her 
own  father  ought  to  know  her  better 
than  he  seemed  to  do.  And  lo,  ere 
the  Grower  had  quite  fimshed 
gmmbling,  Mabel  reached  over  his 
shoulder  unseen,  and  set  his  own 
pet  glass  before  him;  and  then 
round  Hilary's  side  she  slid,  with- 
out ever  coming  too  nigh  to  him, 
and  the  glass  of  honour  of  the  house, 
cut  in  countless  facets,  twinkled, 
like  the  Pleiads,  at  him ! 

"  Adom  me !"  said  the  Grower; 
"  now  I  call  that  a  tme  good  girl ! 
Girls  were  always  made.  Master 
Lorraine,  for  the  good  of  those 
around  them.  If  anybody  treats 
them  any  way  else,  tbey  come  to 
nothing  afterwards.  Mabel,  dear, 
give  mo  a  kiss.     You  deserve  it; 
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and  there  it  is  for  you.  Now  be 
off,  like  a  good  maid,  and  see  what 
they  be  at  in  Vale  Orchard,  while 
Master  Lorraine  and  I  think  a  bit 
over  these  here  two  glasses.'* 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  much 
too  busy,  and  too  much  crowded 
with  sharp  eyes,  for  any  fair  chance 
of  loye-me^ng.  For  they  all  set  to 
at  the  cherry-trees,  with  ladders, 
crooks,  and  hanging  baskets,  and 
light  boys  to  scale  the  more  difficult 
antlers,  strip  them,  and  drop  upon 
feather-beds.  And  though  the  sun 
broke  hot  and  bright  through  the 
dew -cloud  of  the  morning,  and 
quickly  drank  the  beaded  freshness 
off  the  face  of  herb  and  tree,  yet 
they  picked,  and  piled,  and  packed, 
(according  to  their  sort  and  size) 
the  long-stalked  dancers  that  fringe 
the  bough,  and  glance  the  sun  so 
ruddily. 

'^  You  must  have  had  a  deal  too 
much  of  this,"  young  Lovejoy  said 
to  Hilary  ]  when  the  noon-day  meal 
had  be^  spread  forth,  and  dealt 
with,  in  a  patch  of  fern  near  a  breezy 
clump :  "  if  I  had  worked  as  you 
have  done,  my  fingers  would  scarcely 
be  fit  for  a  quill,  this  side  of  next 
Hilary  term." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  be  not,  I  pray 
you,  so  violently  facetious.  The 
brain,  when  outraged,  takes  longer 
to  resume  its  functions  than  the 
fingers  do.  Moreover,  I  tnist  that 
my  fingers  will  holdsomethingnobler 
tlum  a  quill,  ere  the  period  of  my 
namesake." 

"Sir  Hilary  chaiged  at  Agin- 
court ;  I  hope  you  will  do  nothing 
of  the  sort ;"  said  Gr^ory,  with  un- 
witting and  unprecedented  poetry. 

"  Lovejoy,  my  wits  are  unequal 
altogether  to  this  encounter.     The 


brilliancy  of  your  native  soil  has 
burst  oui  80  upon  you,  that  I  must 
go  back  to  the  Southdown  hills,  be- 
fore I  dare  point  a  dart  with  you. 
Nevertheless,  on  your  native  soil, 
I  beat  you  at  picking  cherries." 

"That  you  do,  and  strawberries 
too.  And  still  more  so  at  eating 
them !  But  if  you  please,  you  must 
stop  a  little.  My  mother  begs,  as  a 
great  favour,  to  have  a  little  piivate 
talk  with  you." 

Hilary's  bright  face  lost  its  radi- 
ance, as  his  conscience  pricked  him. 
Was  it  about  Mabel  %  Of  course  it 
must  be.  And  what  the  dickens 
was  he  to  say  ?  He  could  not  say 
a  fjEtlse  thing.  That  was  far  below 
his  nature.  And  he  must  own 
that  he  did  love  Mabel;  and  far 
worse  than  that — had  done  his  utmost 
to  drag  that  young  and  innocent 
Mabel  into  love  with  him.  And 
if  he  were  asked  about  his  father — 
as  of  course  he  must  be — on  the 
word  of  a  true  man  he  must  confess 
that  his  father  would  never  foi^ve 
him  if  he  married  below  his  rank 
in  life :  also,  that  though  he  was  the 
only  son,  there  were  very  peculiar 
provisions  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Lorraine  estates,  which  might  tiirow 
him  entirely  upon  his  own  wits,  if 
his  father  turned  against  hiin :  also, 
that  though  his  father  was  one  of 
the  very  best  men  in  the  world,  and 
the  kindest  and  loftiest  you  could 
find ;  still  there  was  about  him 
something  of  a  cold  and  determined 
substance.  And  worst  of  all  (if  the 
whole  truth  was  to  be  shelled  out, 
as  he  must  unshell  it),  he  knew  in 
his  heart  that  his  fa^er  loved  his 
sister's  little  finger  more  than  all 
the  members,  put  together,  of  his 
own  too  lively  frame. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


Mrs  Lovejoy  sat  far  away  from    of  picking,  and  packing,  and  cover- 
all the  worry,  and  flurry,  and  fun    ingup.  She  had  never  entirely  given 
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herself  to  the  glories  of  fruit-grow-  I  wish  to  ask  you,  what  they  think 

ing ;  and  she  never  could  he  much  of  my  son  Gregory,  in  London." 
•eonvinced  that  any  glory  was  in  it.        Lorraine,  for  the  moment,  was  a 

She  helonged  to  a  higher  rank  of  little  upset.     His  presence  of  mind 

life  than  any  of  such  sons  of  Cain,  had  heen  worked  so  hard,  that  it 

Her  father  had  heen  a  navy-captain ;  was  heginning  to  flutter  and  shift. 

andhercousinwasAttomey-Greneral.  And  much  as  he  liked  his  fellow- 

This  office  has  always  heen  con-  pupO,  he  had  not  hegun  to  consi- 

founded  in  the  provincial  mind,  with  der  him  yet  as  an  ohject  of  puhlic 

rank  in  a  less  pugnacious  profession,  opinion. 

Even  Mrs  Lovejoy  thought,  when        "I  think — T  really  think,"  he 

the  land  was  so  full  of  ''militia-  said,  while  waiting  for  time  to  think 

men,"    that    her    cousin  was   the  more  ahout  it,  ''that  he  is  going 

General  of  the  "Devil's  Own"  of  on  as  well  as  ever  could  he  expected, 

the  period.     Therefore  she  helieved  ma'am." 

herself  to  know  more  than  usual        If  he  had  wanted  to  vex  his 

about  the  law ;  as  well  as  the' army,  hostess — ^which  to  his  kind  nature 

and  of  course  the  navy.    And  this  would  have  heen  one  of  the  last 

high  position  in  the  legal  army  of  things  wanted — ^he  scarcely  could 

so  near  a  relation  helped,  no  doubt,  have  hit  on  a  phrase  more  fitted  for 

to  foster  hopes  of  the  elevation  of  his  purpose. 
Gregory.  "  Why,  Mr  Lorraine,  that  is  ex- 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr  Lor-  actly  what  the  monthly  nurses  say ! 
raine,"  she  began,  as  Hilary  entered  I  hope  you  can  say  something  a 
the  bower,  to  which  she  bad  just  little  better  than  that  of  Gregory." 
retired,  "for  calling  you  away  from  "  I  assure  you,  Mrs  Lovejoy, 
a  scene,  which  you  enjoy  perhaps  nothing  can  be  finer  than  tbe  way 
from  its  novelty;  and  where  you  he  is  going  on.  His  attention, 
make  yourself,  1  am  sure,  so  exceed-  punctuidity,  steadiness,  and  every- 
ingly  active  and  useful  But  I  thing  else,  leave  nothing  to  be  de- 
feared,  as  you  must  unluckily  so  sired,  as  all  the  wine  -  merchants 
very  soon  return  to  London,  that  I  always  say.  Mr  Malahide  holds 
might  have  no  other  chance  of  asking  him  up  as  a  pattern  to  be  avoided, 
what  your  candid  opinion  is  upon  a  because  he  works  so  hard,  and  I 
matter  I  have  very  near  at  heart."  think  that  he  really  ought  to  have 

'<  Deuce     and     all ! "     thought  country  air,  at  this  time  of  year,  and 

Hflary  within  himself,  being  even  in  such  weather,  for  a  n^eek ;  at  the 

more  vexed  than  relieved  by  this  very  shortest" 
tarn  of  incidence;  "she  is  much        "Poor  boy!  Why  should  he  over- 

eleverer  than  I  thought.     Instead  of  work  himself  f   Then  you  think  tbat 

hauling  me  over  the  coals,  she  is  three  days' change  is  scarcely  enough 

going  to  give  me  the  sack  at  once ;  to  set  him  up  again  % " 
and  I  didn't  mean  to  go,  for  a  week        "  He  wants  at  least  a  fortnight, 

at  least !"    Mrs  Lovejoy  enjoyed  ma'am.     He  has  a  sort  of  a  hacldng 

his  surprise,  as  he  stammered  tbat  cough,  which  he  does  his  best  to 

any  opinion  he    could   form  was  keep  under.    And  the  doctors  say 

entirely  at  her  service.  that  the  smell  of  ink  out  of  a  pewter 

"  I  am  sure  that  you  know  what  inkstand,  and  the  inhah'ng  of  blot- 
it  is  about  You  must  have  guessed  ting-paper — such  as  we  inhale  all 
At  once,  of  course,  when  I  was  rude  day  —  are  almost  certain,  in  hot 
enough  to  send  for  you,  what  sub-  weather,  to  root  a  tussis,  or  at  any 
ject  is  nearest  to  a  mothers  heart,  rate  a  pituita,  inwards." 
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Mrs  Lovejoj  was  mucli  impressed, 
and  tenfold  so  when  she  tried  to 
think  what  those  maladies  might  be. 

"Dear  me!"  she  said:  "it  is 
dreadful  to  think  of.  I  know  too 
well  what  those  sad  complaints  are. 
My  dear  grandfather  died  of  them 
both.  Do  you  think  now,  Mr  Lor- 
raine, that  Mr  Malahide  could  be 
persuaded  to  spare  you  both  for  the 
rest  of  the  weekT* 

"  I  scarcely  think  that  he  could, 
Mrs  Lovejoy.  We  are  his  right 
hand,  and  his  left.  Your  son,  of 
course,  his  dexter  hand;  and  my 
poor  self  the  weaker  member.  Still 
if  you  were  to  write  to  him,  nicely 
(as  of  course  you  would  be  sure  to 
write),  he  might  make  an  effort  to 
get  on,  with  some  of  his  inferior 
pupils." 

"  It  shall  be  done,  before  the  yan 

goes by  the  very  next  mail,  I 

mean.  And  if  they  can  spare  you, 
do  you  think  that  you  could  put  up 
with  your  very  poor  quarters,  for  a 
few  days  longer,  Mr  Lorraine  1 " 

"I  never  was  in  such  quarters 
before.  And  I  never  felt  so  com- 
fortable ; "  he  answered,  with  a  gush 
of  truth,  to  expiate  much  small 
hypocrisy.  And  thereby  he  settled 
himself  for  ever  in  her  very  best 
graces.  If  Mrs  Lovejoy  had  any 
pride — and  she  always  told  herself 
she  had  none — ^that  pride  lay  in  her 
best  feather-beds. 

A  smile,  quite  worthy  of  her 
larger  husband  and  of  her  pleasant 
homestead,  spread  itself  over  her 
thoughtful  face ;  and  Hilary,  for  the 
first  time,  saw  that  her  daughter, 
after  all,  was  bom  of  her.  What 
can  be  sweeter  than  a  smile,  won 
from  a  sensible  woman  like  that  ] 

"Then  you  give  us  some  hope 
that  we  may  endeavour  to  keep  you 
a  few  days  more,  sir  1 " 

"  The  endeavour  will  be  on  my 
[)art,''  he  answered  with  his  most 
elegant  bow ;  "  as  all  the  temptation 
Tails  on  me." 

"  I  do  hope  that  Mr  Malahide  mil 


do  his  best  to  spare  you  both. 
Though  to  lose  both  his  right  hand 
and  his  left  hand  must  be  very  mel* 
ancholy." 

"  To  a  lawyer,  Mrs  Lovejoy,  that 
is  nothing.  We  think  nothing  of 
such  trifles.  We  axe  ready  to  fight 
when  we  have  no  hands,  nor  even  a 
leg  to  stand  upon." 

"Yes,  to  be  sure,  you  live  by 
fighting,  as  the  poor  sailors  and 
soldiers  do.  The  general  of  th» 
Attorneys  now  is  my  first  cousin^ 
once  removed.  Now  can  you  tell  me 
what  opinion  he  has  formed  of  my 
Gregory  1  Of  course  there  must  be 
a  number  of  people  trying  to  keep 
my  poor  boy  baek.  Pteosing  him 
down,  as  they  always  do,  with  all 
that  narrow  jealousy.  Bat  his 
mother's  cousin  might  be  trusted  to 
give  him  fair  play,  now,  don't  yon 
think  1 " 

"One  never  can  tell,"  answered 
Hilary ;  "  the  faster  a  young  fellow 
goes  up  the  tree,  the  harder  the 
monkeys  pelt  him.  But  if  I  only 
had  a  quarter  of  your  son's  ability, 
I  would  defy  them  all  at  once,  from 
the  Lord  Chief-Justice  downward." 

"  Oh  no,  now,  Mr  Lorraine ;  that 
really  would  be  bad  advice.  He 
has  not  been  called  to  the  Bar  as 
yet;  and  he  must  remember  that 
there  are  people  many  years  in  front 
of  him.  No,  no ;  let  Gregory  wait 
for  his  proper  time  in  its  proper 
course,  and  steadily  rise  to  the  top 
of  the  tree.  With  patience,  Mr 
Lorraine,  you  know,  with  patience 
all  things  come  to  pass.  But  I  must 
go  to  the  house  at  once,  and  write 
to  Mr  Malahide.  Do  you  think 
that  he  would  be  offended,  if  I  asked 
him  to  accept  a  basket  of  our 
choicest  cherries  and  strawberries  1 " 

"  I  scarcely  think  that  he  would 
regard  it  as  a  mortal  ii^ury ;  especi- 
ally if  you  were  to  put  it  as  a  tribute 
from  his  grateful  pupil,  HUaiy  Lor- 
raine." 

"  How  kind  of  you  to  let  me  use 
your  name !     And  you  have  such 
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influence  with  him,  Gregory  is 
always  telling  me.  No  doubt  he 
will  accept  them  so." 

However,  when  she  came  to  con- 
sider the  matter,  ^Lrs  Lovejoy,  with 
shameful  treachery,  sent  them  as  a 
little  offering  from  that  grateful 
pupil  her  own  son  :  while  she  laid 
upon  Hilary  all  the  burden  of  this 
lengthened  mitching-time ;  as  in  the 
main  perhaps  was  just  Moreover, 
she  took  good  care  that  Shome 
should  have  no  chance  of  appear- 
ing in  chambers,  as  he  was  only  too 
eager  to  do;  for  her  shrewd  sense 
told  her  that  the  sharp  wits  there 
would  find  him  a  joy  for  ever,  and 
an  enduring  joke  against  Gregory. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  say,  per- 
haps, that  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
veek,  Lorraine  did  his  utmost  to 
bring  about  snug  little  interviews 
with  MabeL  And  she,  having  made 
up  her  mind  to  keep  him  henceforth 
at  his  distance,  felt  herself  bound 
by  that  resolution  to  afford  him  a 
glimpse  or  two,  once  in  a  way.  *  For 
she  really  had  a  great  deal  to  do ; 
and  it  would  have  been  cruel  to 
deny  her  even  the  right  to  talk  of 
it.  And  Hilary  carried  a  basket  so 
much  better  than  anybody  else,  and 
his  touch  was  so  light,  and  he 
stepped  here  and  there  so  obedient- 
ly and  so  cleverly,  and  he  always 
looked  a^vay  so  nicely,  if  anything 
happened  to  her  frock — as  now  and 
then  of  course  must  be — that  Mabel 
began  every  day  to  think  how  dread- 
ful! v  she  would  miss  him. 

And  then,  as  if  it  were  not  enough 
to  please  her  ears,  and  eyes,  and 
mind,  he  even  contrived  to  concili- 
ate the  most  grateful  part  of  the 
human  system,  as  well  as  the  most 
intelligent.  For  on  the  Tuesday 
afternoon,  the  turn  of  the  work,  and 
the  courses  of  fruit,  led  them  near 
a  bushy  comer  where  the  crafty 
brook  stole  though.  As  clever  and 
snug  an  ingle  as  need  be,  for  a  pair 
of  young  people  to  drop  accident- 
ally out  of  sight  and  ear-shot.     For 


here,  the  corner  of  the  orchard  fell 
away,  as  a  quarry  does,  yet  was 
banked  with  grass,  and  ridges,  so 
that  children  might  take  hands  and 
run.  But  if  they  did  so,  they 
would  be  certain  to  come  to  grief 
at  the  bottom,  unless  they  could 
dear  at  a  jump  three  yards,  which 
would  puzzle  most  of  them.  For 
here  the  brook,  without  any  noise, 
came  imder  a  bank  of  good  brown 
loam,  with  a  gentle  shallow  slide, 
and  a  bottom  content  to  be  run 
over. 

'*  Trout,  as  I'm  a  living  sinner ! " 
cried  Hilary  with  a  fierce  delight, 
as  he  fetched  up  suddenly  on  the 
brink,  and  a  dozen  streaks  darted 
up  the  stream,  like  the  throw  of  a 
threaded  shuttle.  "My  prophetic 
soul,  if  I  didn't  guess  it  I  But  I 
seem  to  forget  ahnost  everything. 
Why  Miss  Lovejoy,  Miss  Mabel 
Lovejoy,  Mabel  Miss  Lovejoy,  (or 
any  other  form,  insisting  on  the 
prefix  despotically)  have  I  known 
you  for  a  century  or  more,  and  you 
never  told  me  there  were  trout  in  the 
brook ! " 

"  Oh  do  let  me  see  them ;  please 
to  show  me  where;"  cried  Mabel, 
coming  carefully  down  the  steep, 
lest  her  slender  feet  should  slip : 
'^they  are  such  dears,  I  do  assure 
you.  My  mother  and  I  are  so  fond 
of  them.  But  my  father  says  they 
are  all  bones  and  tail." 

"  I  will  show  them  to  you  with 
the  greatest  pleasure,  only  you  must 
do  just  what  I  order  you.  They 
are  yery  shy  things,  you  know,  al- 
most as  shy  as  somebody ^" 

"  Mabel,  Mabel,  Mab,  where  arc 
you  ] "  came  a  loud  shout  over  the 
crest;  and  then  Gregory's  square 
shoulders  appeared,  a  most  unwel- 
come spectacle. 

"  Why,  here  I  am  to  be  sure,"  she 
answered ;  "  where  else  do  you  sup- 
pose I  should  be  1  The  people  must 
be  looked  after,  I  suppose.  And  if 
you  won't  do  it,  of  course  I  must." 

"  I  don't  see  any  people  to  look 
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lifter  here,  except  indeed — ^however, 
you  seem  to  have  looked  so  hard,  it 
has  made  you  quite  red  in  the  face, 
I  declare  I " 

"  Now  Greg,  my  boy,"  cried  Hil- 
ary, suddenly  coming  to  the  rescue ; 
''  I  called  your  sister  down  here  on 
purpose  to  tell  me  what  those  things 
in  the  water  are.  They  look  almost 
like  some  sort  of  fish ! " 

"  Why,  trout,  Lorraine !  Didn't 
you  know  that!  I  thought  that 
jou  were  a  great  fisherman.  If  you 
like  to  have  a  try  at  them,  I  can  fit 
you  out  Though  I  don't  suppose 
you  could  do  much  in  this  weather." 

''Miss  Lovejoy,  did  you  ever 
taste  a  trout  f"  Hilary  asked  this 
question,  as  if  not  a  word  had  yet 
passed  on  the  subject. 

"Oh  yes,"  answered  Mabel,  no 
less  oblivious ;  "  my  brother  Charles 
used  to  catch  a  good  many.  They 
are  such  a  treat  to  my  dear  mother, 
and  so  good  for  her  constitution. 
But  I  don't  think  my  father  appreci- 
ates them." 

"  Allow  me  to  help  you  up  this 
4steep  rise.  It  was  most  inconsider- 
.ate  of  me  to  call  you  down,  Miss 
Lovejoy." 

"Pray  do  not  mention  it,  Mr 
Lorraine.  Gregory,  how  rude  you 
are  to  give  Mx  Lorraine  all  this 
trouble  !  But  you  never  were  fam- 
ous for  good  manners." 

"  If  I  meddle  with  them  again," 
thought  Gregory,  "  may  I  be  adorn- 
ed, as  my  Either  says  !  However,  - 
I  must  keep  a  sharp  look-out  The 
girl  is  getting  quite  independent; 
and  I, — oh,  I  am  to  be  nobody! 
I'll  just  go  and  see  what  Phyllis 
thinks  of  it" 

But  Mabel,  who  had  not  forgiven 
him  yet  for  his  insolent  remarks 
about  her  cheeks,  deprived  him  of 
•even  that  comfort 

"Now  Gregory  dear,  you  have 
done  nothing  all  day  but  wander 
■about  with  cousin  Phyllis.  Just 
stay  heire  for  a  couple  of  hours ;  if 
you  can't  work  yourself,  your  look- 


ing on  will  make  the  other  people 
work.  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  my 
inattention  to  Mr  Lorraine  all  the 
afternoon.  I  am  sure  he  must  want 
a  glass  of  ale,  after  all  he  has  gone 
through.  And  while  he  takes  it,  I 
can  rout  out  Charlie's  tackle  for  him. 
I  know  where  it  is,  and  you  do  not 
And  Charlie  left  it  especially  under 
my  charge,  you  remember." 

"  That  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of 
it  However,  if  Lorraine  wants  beer, 
why  so  do  I.  Send  Phyllis  out  with 
a  jug  for  me." 

"Yes,  to  be  sure,  dear.  To  be  sure. 
How  delighted  she  will  be  to  come !" 

"  As  delighted  as  you  are  to  go ; " 
he  replied ;  but  she  was  already  out 
of  hearing ;  and  all  he  took  for  bis 
answer  was  an  indignant  look  from 
Hilary. 

An  excellent  and  most  patient 
fisherman  used  to  say  that  the  great- 
est pleasure  of  the  gentle  art  was 
found  in  the  preparation  to  fish.  In 
the  making  of  flies,  and  the  knottisg 
of  gut,  and  the  softiening  of  collars 
that  have  caught  fish,  and  the  choos- 
ing of  what  to  try  this  time,  and  how 
to  treat  the  river.  The  treasures  of 
memory  glow  again,  and  the  spark- 
ling stores  of  hope  awake  to  a  Hvely 
emulation. 

Hilary's  mind  had  securely  landed 
every  fish  in  the  brook  at  leasts  and 
laid  it  at  the  feet  of  Mabel,  ere  ever 
his  tackle  was  put  to  rights^  and 
everything  else  made  ready.     At 
last  he  was  at  the  very  point  of 
starting,  with  his  ever  high  spirits 
at  their  very  loftiest  pitch,  when  Ma- 
bel (who  was  scarcely  a  whit  behind 
him  in  the  excitement  of  this  great 
matter)  ran  in  for  the  fiftieth  time  at 
least,  but  this  time  wearing  her  even- 
ing frock.     That  frock  was  of  a  deli- 
cate buff,  and  she  had  a  suspicion  that 
it  enhanced  the  clearness  of  her  com- 
plexion, and  the  kind  and  deep  love- 
liness of  her  eyes. 

"  You  must  be  quite  tired  of  see- 
ing me,  I  am  as  sure  as  sure  can  he. 
But  I  am  not  come  now  to  tie  knots, 
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or  untie ;  and  you  quite  understand 
all  I  know  about  trout,  and  all  that 
my  dear  brother  Charlie  said.  Ah, 
Mr  Lorraine,  you  should  see  him. 
(iregoiy  is  a  genius,  of  course.  But 
Charlie  is  not ;  and  that  makes  him 
so  nice.  And  his  uniform,  when  he 
went  to  church  with  us — ^but  to 
understand  such  things,  you  mu^ 
see  them.  Still,  you  can  understand 
this  now,  perhaps." 

''  I  can  understand  nothing,  when 
I  look  at  you.  My  intellect  seems 
to  be  quite  absorbed  in — in — I  can't 
tell  you  in  what." 

''  Then  go,  and  absorb  it  in  catch« 
ing  trout  Though  I  don't  believe 
you  will  ever  catch  one.  It  requires 
the  greatest  skill  and  patience,  when 
the  water  is  bright,  and  the  weather 
dry.  So  Charlie  always  said,  when 
he  could  not  catch  them.  Unless 
you  take  to  a  worm,  at  least,  or  some- 
thing a  great  deal  nastier." 

*'  A  worm  !  I  would  sooner  lime 
them  almost.  Now  you  know  me 
better  than  that,  I  am  sure." 

''  How  should  I  know  all  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  cruelty  men  have 
established?  But  I  came  to  beg 
yon  just  to  take  a  little  bit  of  food 
with  you.  Because  you  must  be 
away  some  hours,  and  you  are  sure 
to  lose  your  way." 


"  How  wonderfully  kind  you  are ! 
Mabel,  you  must  be  Mabel  now." 

''Weil,  I  suppose  I  have  beeit 
Mabel,  ever  since  they  christened 
me.  Bdt  that  has  notlung  at  all  to- 
do  with  it.  Only  I  came  to  make 
you  put  this  half  of  cold  duck  into 
your  basket,  and  this  pinch  of  salt,, 
and  the  barley-cake,  and  a  drop  of 
our  ale  in  this  stone  bottle.  To 
drink  it,  you  must  do  like  this." 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  shall  be 
wanting,  every  bit  of  the  time,  and 
forever]" 

"  Oh,  the  mustard — ^how  stupid  of 
me!  but  I  hoped  that  the  stufi&ng 
would  do  instead." 

"  Instead  of  the  cold  half  duck,  I 
shall  want  every  atom  of  the  whole 
duck,  warm." 

"Well,  there  they  are,  Mr  Lor- 
raine, in  the  yard.  Fourteen  of  them 
now  coming  up  from  the  pond. 
Take  one  of  them  if  you  can  eat  it 
raw.  But  my  mother  will  make  yon 
pay  for  it." 

"  I  will  pay  for  my  duck,"  he  said^ 
lifting  his  hat ; ''  if  it  costs  me  every 
farthing  I  have,  or  shall  ever  have,, 
in  this  world,  or  another." 

And  so  he  went  fishing ;  and  she 
ran  up-stairs,  and  softly  cried,  as  she- 
watched  him  going ;  and  then  lay 
down,  with  her  hand  on  her  heart. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


The  trout  knew  nothing  of  all 
this.  They  had  not  tasted  a  worm 
for  a  month,  except  when  a  sod  of 
the  bank  feU  in,  through  cracks  of 
the  sun,  and  the  way  cold  water  has 
of  licking  upward.  And  even  the 
flies  had  no  flavour  at  all ;  when  they 
fell  on  the  water,  they  fell  flat,  and 
oil  the  palate  they  tasted  hot,  even 
in  iinder  the  bushes. 

Hilary  followed  a  path  through 
the  meadows,  with  the  calm  bright 
sunset  casting  his  shadow  over  the 
filiom  grass,  or  up  in  the  hedge 
road,  or  on  the  brown  banks  where 


the  drought  had  struck.  On  hi» 
bcick  he  carried  a  fishing  -  basket, 
containing  his  bits  of  refreshment ;. 
and  in  his  right  hand  a  short 
springy  rod,  the  absent  sailor'fr 
favourite.  After  long  council  with 
Mabel,  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  walk  up  stream,  as  far  as  the- 
spot  where  two  brooks  met,  and 
formed  body  enough  for  a  fly  flipped 
in  very  carefully  to  sail  downward. 
Here  he  began,  and  the  creak  of 
his  reel,  and  the  swish  of  his  rod, 
were  music  to  him,  after  the  whirl 
of  London  life. 
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The  brook  was  as  bright  as  the 
best  cut  glass,  and  the  twinkles  of 
its  shifting  facets  only  made  it 
seem  more  clear.  It  twisted  about 
a  little,  here  and  there ;  *and  the 
brink  was  fringed  now  and  then 
with  something,  a  clump  of  loose- 
strife, a  tuft  of  avens,  or  a  bed  of 
flowering  water-cress,  or  any  other 
of  the  many  plants  that  wash  and 
look  into  the  water.  But  the 
trout,  the  main  object  in  view, 
were  most  objectionably  too  much 
in  view.  They  scudded  up  the 
brook,  at  the  shadow  of  a  hair,  or 
even  the  tremble  of  a  blade  of 
grass ;  and  no  pacific  assurance 
could  make  them  even  stop  to  be 
reasoned  witL  "This  won't  do," 
said  Hilary,  who  very  often  talked 
to  himself,  in  lack  of  a  better  com- 
rade :  "  I  call  this  very  hard  upon 
me.  The  beggars  won't  rise,  till  it 
is  quite  dark.  I  must  have  the 
interdict  off  my  tobacco,  if  this 
sort  of  thing  is  to  go  on.  How 
I  should  enjoy  a  pipe  just  now ! 
I  may  just  as  well  sit  on  a  gate  and 
think.  No,  hang  it,  I  hate  thinking 
now.  There  are  troubles  hanging 
over  me,  as  sure  as  the  tail  of  that 
comet  grows.  How  I  detest  that 
comet !  No  wonder  the  fish  won't 
rise.  But  if  I  have  to  strip,  and 
tickle  them  in  the  dark,  I  won't 
go  back  without  some  for  her." 

He  was  lucky  enough  to  escape 
the  weight  of  such  horrible  poach- 
ing upon  his  conscience.  For  sud- 
denly to  his  ears  was  borne  the 
most  melodious  of  all  sounds,  the 
flop  of  a  heavy  flsh  sweetly  jumping 
after  some  excellent  fly  or  grub. 

"Ha,  my  friend!"  cried  Hilary; 
"  so  you  are  up  for  your  supper,  are 
you?  I  myself  will  awake  right 
early.  Still  I  behold  the  ring  you 
made.  If  my  right  hand  forget  not 
his  cunning,  you  shall  form  your 
next  ring  in  the  frying-pan." 

He  gave  that  flsh  a  little  time  to 

think  of  the  beauty  of  that  mouth- 

ul,  and  get  ready  for  another ;  the 


while  he  was  putting  a  white  moth 
on,  in  lieu  of  his  blue-upright.  He 
kept  the  grizzled  palmer  still  for 
tail-fly,  and  he  tried  his  knots,  for 
he  knew  that  this  trout  was  a 
Triton. 

Then,  with  a  delicate  sidling  and 
stooping,  known  only  to  them  that 
fish  for  trout  in  very  bright  water 
of  the  summer-time — compared  with 
which  art,  the  coarse  work  of  the 
salmon-fisher  is  as  that  of  a  scene- 
painter  to  Mr  Holman  Hunt's — 
with,  or  in,  and  by  a  careful  man- 
ner, not  to  be  described  to  those 
who  have  never  studied  it,  Hilary 
won  access  of  the  water,  without 
any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  fish 
concerning  the  prudence  of  appetite. 
Then  he  flipped  his  short  coUar  in, 
not  with  a  cast,  but  a  spring  of  the 
rod,  and  let  his  flies  go  quietly  down 
a  sharpish  run  into  that  good  trout's 
hole.  The  worthy  trout  looked  at 
them  both,  and  thought ;  for  he  had 
his  own  favourite  spot  for  watch- 
ing the  world  go  by,  as  the  rest  of 
us  have.  80  he  let  the  grizzled 
palmer  pass,  within  an  inch  of  his 
upper  lip ;  for  it  struck  him  that 
the  tail  turned  up  in  a  manner  not 
wholly  natural,  or  at  any  rate  un- 
wholesome. He  looked  at  the 
white  moth  also,  and  thought  that 
he  had  never  seen  one  at  all  like  it. 
So  he  went  down  under  his  root 
again,  hugging  himself  upon  his 
wisdom,  never  moving  a  fin,  but 
oaring  and  helming  his  plump 
spotted  sides  with  his  tail. 

"Upon  my  word,  it  is  too  bad  l^ 
said  Hilary,  after  three  beautifol 
throws,  and  exquisite  management 
downstream;  "everything Kentish 
beats  me  hollow.  Now,  if  that  had 
been  one  of  our  trout,  I  would  have 
laid  my  life  upon  catching  him. 
One  more  throw,  however.  How 
would  it  be  if  I  sunk  my  flies  t 
That  fellow  is  worth  some  patience*** 

While  he  was  speaking,  his  flies 
alit  on  the  glassy  ripple,  like  gnats 
in  their  love-dance;  and  then  by  a 
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turn  of  the  wrist  He  played  them 
Just  below  the  surface,  and  let  them 
go  gliding  down  the  stickle,  into 
the  shelfy  nook  of  shadow,  where 
the  \}ig  trout  hovered.  Under  the 
surface,  floating  thus^  with  the  check 
of  ductile  influence,  the  two  flies 
spread  their  wings,  and  quivered, 
like  a  centiplume  moth  in  a  spider's 
web.  Still  the  old  trout,  calmly 
oaring,  looked  at  them  both  suspi- 
ciously. Why  should  the  same 
flies  come  so  often,  and  why  should 
they  have  such  crooked  tails,  and 
could  he  be  sure  that  he  did  not 
spy  the  shadow  of  a  human  hat 
about  twelve  yards  up  the  water) 
Revolving  these  things  he  might 
have  lived  to  a  venerable  age — ^but 
for  that  noble  ambition  to  teach, 
which  is  fatal  to  even  the  wisest. 
A  young  fish,  an  insolent  whipper- 
snapper,  jumped  in  his  babyish  way 
at  tiie  palmer,  and  missed  it  through 
over-eagerness.  'Til  show  you  the 
way  to  catch  a  fly,''  said  the  big 
trout  to  him;  "open  your  mouth 
like  this,  my  son." 

With  that  he  bolted  the  pahner, 
and  threw  up  his  tail,  and  turned 
to  go  home  again.  Alas !  his  sweet 
home  now  shall  know  him  no 
more.  For  suddenly  he  was  sur- 
prised by  a  most  disagreeable  sense 
of  grittiness,  and  then  a  keen  stab 
in  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  He 
jamped  in  his  wrath  a  foot  out  of 
the  water,  and  then  heavily  plunged 
to  the  depths  of  his  hole. 

"You've  got  it,  my  friend,"  cried 
Hilary,  in  a  tingle  of  fine  emotions; 
**  I  hope  the  sailor^s  knots  are  tied 
with  professional  skill  and  care. 
If  ou  are  a  big  one,  and  a  clever  one 
too.  It  is  much  if  I  ever  land  you. 
No  net,  or  gafi,  or  anything.  I  only 
hope  there  are  no  staJces  here.  Ah, 
there  you  go !   Now  comes  the  tug." 

Away  went  the  big  trout  down 
the  stream,  at  a  pace  very  hard  to 
exaggerate,  and  afber  him  rushed 
Hilary,  knowing  that  his  line  was 
rather  shorty  and  that  if  it  ran  out, 


all  was  over.  Keeping  his  eyes  on 
the  water  only,  and  the  headlong 
speed  of  the  fugitive,  headlong  over 
a  stake  he  fell,  and  took  a  deep 
wound  from  another  stake.  Scarce- 
ly feeling  it,  up  he  jumped,  lifting 
his  rod,  which  had  j&llen  flat,  and 
fearing  to  find  no  strain  on  it. 
''Aha,  he  is  not  gone  yet!"  he 
cried,  as  the  rod  bowed  like  a 
springle-bow. 

He  was  now  a  good  hundred 
yards  down  the  brook,  from  the 
comer  where  the  fight  began. 
Through  his  swiftness  of  foot,  and 
good  management,  the  fish  had 
never  been  able  to  tighten  the  line 
beyond  yield  of  enduranca  The 
bank  had  been  free  from  bushes,  or 
haply  no  skill  could  have  saved 
him ;  but  now  they  were  come  to  a 
comer  where  a  nutbush  quite  over- 
hung the  stream. 

"  I  am  done  for  now,"  said  the 
fisherman ;  "  the  villain  knows  too 
well  what  he  is  about  Here  ends 
this  adventure." 

Full  though  he  was  of  despair, 
he  jumped  anyhow  into  the  water, 
kept  the  point  of  his  rod  close 
down,  reeled  up  a  little,  as  the  fish 
felt  weaker,  and  just  cleared  the 
drop  of  the  hazel  -  boughs.  The 
water  flapped  into  the  pockets  of 
his  coat,  and  he  saw  red  streaks 
flow  downward.  And  then  he 
plunged  out  to  an  open  reach  of 
shallow  water  and  gravel  slope. 

"  I  ought  to  have  you  now,"  he 
said ;  "  though  nobody  knows  what 
a  rogue  you  are ;  and  a  pretty  dance 
you  have  led  me!" 

Doubting  the  strength  of  his 
tackle  to  Uft  even  the  dead  weight 
of  the  flsh,  and  much  more  to  meet 
his  despairing  rally,  he  happily  saw 
a  little  shallow  gut,  or  backwater, 
where  a  small  spring  ran  out.  Into 
this  by  a  dexterous  turn  he  rather 
led  than  pulled  the  fish,  who  was 
ready  to  rest  for  a  minute  or  two ; 
then  he  stuck  his  rod  into  the  bank, 
ran  down  stream,  and  with  hb  hat 
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in  hoih  hands  appeared  at  ihe  only 
exit  from  the  gnt  It  was  all  np 
now  with  the  monarch  of  the  brook. 
As  he  skipped  and  jumped,  with 
his  rich  yellow  belljr,  and  chaste 
silyer  sides,  in  the  green  of  the 
grass,  joy  and  glory  of  the  highest 
merit,  and  gratitude^  glowed  in  the 
heart  of  Lorraine.  "  Two  and 
three  quarters  you  must  weigh. 
And  at  your  very  best  you  are! 
How  small  your  head  is !  And 
how  bright  your  spots  are!"  he 
cried,  as  he  gave  him  the  stroke  of 
grace.  "You  really  have  been  a 
bnve  and  fine  fellow.  I  hope  they 
will  know  how  to  fry  you." 

WhOe  he  cut  his  fly  out  of  this 
grand  trout's  mouth,  he  felt  for  the 
iiist  time  a  pain  in  his  knee,  where 
the  point  of  the  stake  had  entered 
it  Under  the  buckle  jof  his  breeches 
blood  was  soaking  away  inside  his 
gaiters;  and  then  he  saw  how  he 
had  dyed  the  water.  Afber  wash- 
ing the  wound  and  binding  it  with 
dock-leaves  and  a  handkerchief,  he 
followed  the  stream  through  a  few 
moro  meadows,  for  the  fish  began  to 
sport  pretty  well  as  the  gloom  of 
the  evening  deepened;  so  that  by 
the  time  the  gables  of  the  old  farm- 
house appealed,  by  the  light  of  a 
young  moon,  and  the  comet,  Lor- 
raine had  a  dozen  more  trout  in  his 
basket,  silvery-sided  and  handsome 
fellows,  though  none  of  them  over 
a  pound,  perhaps,  except  his  first 
and  redoubtable  captive. 

Herewith  he  resolved  to  be  con- 
tent, for  his  knee  was  now  very  sore 
and  stiff,  and  the  growing  darkness 
baffled  him ;  while  having  forgotten 
his  food,  as  behoved  him,  he  was 
conscious  of  an  agreeable  fitness  for 
the  supper-table.  Here,  of  course, 
he  had  to  tell,  at  least  thrice  over, 
his  fight  with  the  Triton,  who  turned 
the  scale  at  three  pounds  and  a 
quarter,  and  was  recognised  as  an 
old  friend  and  twice  conqueror  of 
the  absent  Charlie.  Mrs  Lovejoy 
(as  was  to  be  expected)  made  a  great 


ado  about  the  gash  in  the  knee — 
which  really  was  no  trifle — ^while 
Mabel  said  nothings  but  blamed  her- 
self deeply  for  having  equipped  him 
to  such  misfortone. 

For  the  next  few  days  Master 
Hilary  was  compelled  to  keep  his 
active  frame  in  rest,  and  quiet^  and 
cosseting.  Even  the  Grower,  a  man 
of  strong  manhood,  accustomed  to 
scythe-cuts,  and  chopper-hits,  and 
pole-springs,  admitted  that  this  was 
a  case  for  broth,  and  low  feeding, 
and  things  that  the  women  do.  For 
if  inflammation  set  up,  the  boj 
might  have  only  one  1^  left  for 
life.  It  was  high  time,  however, 
for  the  son  of  the  house  to  letam 
to  lus  beloved  law-books  ;  so  that  he 
tore  himself  away  from  Phyllis,  and 
started  in  the  van,  about  noon  on 
Friday,  having  promised  to  send 
back  by  John  Shome  all  that  his 
fellow-pupil  wanted. 

Lorraine  soon  found  that  his  kind 
and  quick  hostess  loved  few  things 
better  than  a  cheerful,  dutiful,  and 
wholesome-blooded  patient ;  and 
therefore  he  rejected  with  scorn  all 
suggestions  as  to  his  need  of  a  '^  pro- 
per doctor."  And  herein  the  Grower 
backed  him  up. 

"  Adorn  me,  if  any  one  of  them 
ever  lays  finger  on  me,  any  more 
than  on  my  good  father  before  me ! 
They  handle  us  when  we  are  bom, 
of  course,  and  come  to  no  manner 
of  judgment ;  but  if  we  let  them 
handle  us  afterwards,  we  deserve  to 
go  out  of  the  world  with  them." 

This  sound  discretion  (combined 
with  the  plentiful  use  of  cold  water 
and  healing  herbs)  set  Hilary  on 
his  legs  again  in  about  eight  or  ten 
days'  time.  Meanwhile  he  had 
seen  very  little  of  Mabel,  whether 
through  her  fault  or  that  of  others 
he  could  not  tell— -only  that  so  n 
was.  Whenever  his  hostess  was 
out  of  the  way,  Phyllis  Clitherow* 
or  else  the  housemaid,  did  their  her t 
to  supply  her  place ;  and  very  often 
the  Grower  dropped  in,  to  enjoy  his 
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pipe,  and  to  cheer  his  guest.  Bj 
-means  of  simple  truth  they  showed 
him  that  he  was  no  burden  to  them, 
«ven  at  this  busy  time. 

After  all  this,  it  was  only  natural 
that  Hilary  should  become  much 
attached  as  well  as  grateful  to  his 
entertainers.  Common  formality 
Tras  dropped,  and  caste  entirely 
fiunk  in  hearty  liking  and  loving- 
kindness.  And  young  Loiraine  was 
delighted  to  find  how  many  pleas- 
ant yirtues  flourished  under  the 
thatch  of  that  old  house,  uncoveted 
and  undisturbed,  inasmuch  as  their 
absence  was  not  felt  in  the  mansions 
of  great  people. 

This  idOfection  for  virtue  doubtless 
made  him  feel  sadly  depressed  and 
lonely,  when  the  time  at  length 
arrived  for  quitting  so  much  excel- 
lence. 

"  In  the  van  he  came,  and  in  the 
van  he  would  go,"  he  replied  to  all 
remonstrance;  and  the  Grower  liked 
him  all  the  better  for  his  loyalty  to 
the  fruit-coach.  So  it  was  settled 
when  Crusty  John  was  **  going  up 
light "  for  a  Thursday  morning,  that 
Hilary  should  have  a  mattress  laid 
in  the  body  of  the  vehicle,  and  a 
hoise-cloth  to  throw  over  him,  if  the 
night  should  prove  a  cold  one.  For 
now  a  good  drop  of  rain  had  fallen, 
and  the  weather  seemed  on  the 
<!hange  awhile. 

<*  I  must  catch  you  another  dish 
of  trout,"  said  Hilary  to  Mrs  Love- 
joy;  ''when  shall  I  have  such  a 
-chance  again?  The  brook  ia  in 
^beautiful  order  now ;  and  thanks  to 
your  wonderful  skill  and  kindness, 
I  can  walk  again  quite  well  now." 

**  Yes,  for  a  little  way  you  c^n. 
But  you  must  be  sure  not  to  overdo 
it.  You  may  fish  one  meadow,  and 
one  only.  Let  me  see.  You  may 
'fish  the  long  meadow,  Hilary ;  then 
you  will  have  neither  stile  nor 
hedge.  The  gate  at  this  end  un- 
latches, mind.  And  I  will  send 
PhylUs  to  let  you  out  at  the  lower 
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end,  and  to  see  that  you  dare  not 
go  one  step  further.  She  shall  be 
there  at  half-past  six.  The  van 
goes  at  eight,  you  know,  and  we 
must  sit  down  to  supper  at  seven 
exactly." 

Upon  this  understanding  he  set 
forth,  about  five  o'clock  in  tiie  after- 
noon, and  meeting  Miss  Clitherow 
in  the  lane,  he  begged  her,  as  au 
especial  favour,  to  keep  out  of  Mrs 
Lovejoy's  way  for  the  next  two 
hours  only.  Phyllis,  a  good-natured 
girl  on  the  whole,  though  a  little 
too  proud  of  her  beauty  perhaps, 
readily  promised  what  he  asked, 
and  retired  to  a  seat  in  the  little 
ash  coppice  to  read  a  poem,  and 
meditate  upon  the  absent  Gregory. 

Lorraine  was  certainly  in  luck 
to-day,  for  he  caught  a  nice  basket 
of  fii^  down  the  meadow ;  and  to- 
wards the  last  stickle  near  the  cor- 
ner, where  silver  threads  of  water 
crossed,  and  the  slanting  sunshine 
cast  a  plaid  of  soft  gold  over  them, 
light  footsteps  came  by  the  side  of 
the  hedge,  and  a  pretty  shadow  fell 
near  him. 

"  Miss  Lovejoy  ! "  cried  Hilary : 
"how  you  amaze  me!  Why,  I 
thought  it  was  Phyllis  who  was 
coming  to  fetch  me.  I  may  call 
her  Phyllis,  oh  yes,  she  allows  me. 
She  is  not  so  very  ceremonious. 
But  some  people  are  all  dignity." 

"  !N"ow  you  want  to  vex  me  the 
very  last  thing.  And  they  call  you 
so  sweet-tempered !  I  am  so  sorry 
for  your  disappointment  about  your 
dear  friend  PhylHs.  But  I  am  sure 
I  looked  for  her  everywhere,  before 
I  was  obliged  to  come  myself  !N'ow 
I  hope  you  have  not  found  the  poor 
little  trout  quite  so  hard  to  please 
as  you  are." 

"  At  any  rate,  not  so  shy  of  me, 
as  somebody  has  been  for  a  fort- 
night Because  I  was  in  trouble,  I 
suppose,  and  pain,  and  supposed  to 
be  groaning." 

"How  can  you  say  such  bitter 
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things?  It  shows  how  very  little 
jou  care — at  leasts  that  is  not  what 
I  mean  at  alL" 

'*  Then,  if  you  please,  what  is  it 
that  you  do  mean  1 " 

**  I  mean  that  here  is  the  key  of 
the  gate.  And  my  father  will  ex- 
pect you  at  seven  o'clock." 

'*  But  surely  you  will  have  a  look 
at  my  trout)  They  cannot  bite,  if 
lean." 

He  laid  his  fishing-creel  down 
on  the  grass,  and  Mabel  stooped 
over  it  to  hide  her  eyes ;  which  (in 
spite  of  all  pride  and  prudence)  were 
not  exactly  as  she  could  have  wished. 
But  they  happened  to  be  exactly 
as  Hilary  wished,  and  catching  a 
glimpse  of  them  unawares,  he  lost 
all  ideas  except  of  them,  and  basely 
compelled  them  to  look  at  him. 

"  Kow,  Mabel  Lovejoy,"  he  said, 
slowly,  and  with  some  dread  of  his 
own  voice ;  **  can  you  look  me  in 
the  face,  and  tell  me  you  do  not  care 
twopence  for  me  1 " 

^  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  being 
rude,"  she  answered,  with  a  sly 
glance  &om  imder  her  hat ;  "  that 
I  leave  for  other  people." 

<<  Well,  do  you  like  me,  or  do  you 
notl" 

**  You  do  ask  the  most  extraordi- 
naiy  questions.  We  are  bound  to 
like  our  visitors." 

'*  I  will  ask  a  still  more  extra- 
ordinary question.  Do  you  love  me, 
^label  1 " 

For  a  very  long  time  he  got  no 
answer,  except  a  little  smothered  sob, 
and  two  great  tears  that  would  have 
their  way.  ''Darling  Mabel,  look 
up  and  tell  me.  Why  should  you 
be  ashamed  to  say  1  I  am  very 
proud  of  loving  you.  Lovely  Mabel, 
do  you  love  me  1 " 

"I  —  I  —  I  am  —  veiy — much 
afraid — I  almost  do." 

She  shrank  away  from  his  arms 

and  eyes,  and  longed  to  be  lefb  to 

lerself  for  a  little.    And  then  she 

bought  what  a  mean  thing  it  was  to 

6  tidung  advantage  of  his  bad  leg. 


With  that,  she  came  back,  and  to 
change  his  thoughts  said, "  Show  mo 
a  trout  in  the  brook  now,  Hilary." 

'' You  deserve  to  see  fifiby  for  being 
so  good.  There,  you  must  help  me 
along,  you  know.  ISfow  just  stand 
here,  and  let  me  hold  you,  carefully 
and  most  steadily.  No,  not  like 
thatb  That  will  never  do.  I  must 
at  least  have  one  arm  round  you,  or 
in  you  go,  and  I  have  to  answer  for 
your  being  ^  drownded'  I" 

'' Drowned  1  You  take  advan- 
tage now  to  make  me  so  ridiculous. 
The  water  is  scarcely  six  inches  deep. 
But  where  are  the  little  troutsies  %  " 

''There!  There!  Do  you  see 
that  white  stone  I  Now  look  at  it 
most  steadfastly,  and  then  you  are 
sure  not  to  see  them.  Now  turn 
your  head  like  that,  a  little,  not  too 
much,  whatever  you  do.  Now,  what 
da  you  see,  most  clearly  1 " 

"  Why,  I  see  nothing  but  you  and 
me,  in  the  shadow  of  that  oak-tree, 
standing  over  the  water,  as  if  we  had 
nothing  better  in  the  world  to  do  ! " 

''  We  are  standingtogether,  though. 
Don't  you  think  so  1 " 

<<  Well,  even  the  water  seems  to 
think  so.  And  what  6an  be  more 
changeable  9 " 

*'  Now  look  at  me,  and  not  at  the 
water.  Mabel,  you  know  what  I 
am." 

»  Hilary,  I  wish  I  did.  That  is 
the  very  thing  that  takes  such  a 
long  time  to  find  out" 

''Now,  did  I  treat  you  in  such  a 
spirit  1  Did  I  look  at  you,  and 
think,  '  here  is  a  rogue  I  must  find 
out'!" 

"No,  of  course,  you  never  did. 
That  is  not  in  your  nature.  At  the 
same  time,  perhaps,  it  might  not 
matter  so  long  to  you,  as  it  must  to 
me." 

She  met  his  glad  eyes  with  a  look 
so  wistful,  yet  of  such  innocent  re- 
liance, to  assuage  the  harm  of  wards^ 
that  Hilary  might  be  well  excused 
for  keeping  the  Grower^s  supper 
waiting,  as  he  did  that  evening. 
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The  word  emUem,  in  its  national 
application,  lepresents  to  most  of 
us  a  flag,  and  little  else.  Bat  it 
has  other  meanings  too;  less  im- 
portant and  less  self-eyident,  it  is 
tme,  hut  which  well  merit  to  be 
remembered.  Images  of  animalH, 
badges,  war-cries,  cockades,  liyeries, 
coats  of  arms,  tokens,  and  tattooing, 
have  all  been  accepted  symbols  of 
distinction  between  races;  and 
though,  in  our  time,  those  symbols 
haye  lost  the  greater  part  ^  their 
importance,  and  are  iQmost  eyery- 
where  replaced,  practically,  by  the 
ensign,  they  still  retain  their  historic 
inteiest,  and  form  essential  elo- 
jnents  of  the  question.  And,  in 
addition  to  the  variety  of  details 
\yhich  it  thus  presents,  the  subject 
possesses  one  rare  and  special  merit : 
of  all  the  forms  in  which  the  pride 
of  nations  has  exhibited  its  per- 
tinacity and  its  strength,  this  one 
notion  of  the  symbol  is  perhaps 
the  only  one  which  provokes  our 
unhesitating  approbation.  There 
is  something  strangely  noble  in  the 
principle  that  the  dignity,  the 
power,  and  the  glory  of  a  great 
people  may  be  represented  by  an 
emblem ;  something  impressive  in 
the  thought  that  every  member  of 
that  people  can  protect  himself,  no 
matter  where,  by  the  simple  ex- 
hibition of  that  emblem.  It  is 
indisputably  a  form  of  vanity, 
otherwise  it  could  not  be  included 
here;  but  it  is  a  vanity  which 
stands  alone,  high  up  above  all 
others.  We  may  sxnile  at  the 
exaggerations  which  it  has  occa- 
sionally assumed,  at  the  pretensions 
which  have  sometimes  been  based 
upon  it;  but  the  smile  will  be 
respectful,  and  not  one  amongst  us 


will  be  able  to  really  laugh  at  the 
little  weaknesses  of  so  grand  and  so 
illustrious  a  pride.  Just  as  we  feel 
an  instinctive  reverence  when  our 
own  flag  goes  by,  so  do  we  regard 
with  deferential  sympathy  the  en- 
tire theory  of  state  signs ;  so  do  we 
cordially  extend  to  Ihe  symbols  of 
other  lands  the  courtesy  and  the 
homage  which  we  require  for  our 
own.  And  the  theory  is  a  very  old 
one ;  it  is  no  invention  of  toniay ; 
it  goes  back  into  our  earliest  be- 
ginnings, so  far,  indeed,  that  we 
can  fix  no  commencement  for  it. 
From  all  time  men  have  used 
emblems  to  indicate  their  nation- 
ality. Homer,  it  is  trae,  makes  no 
allusion  to  their  presence  at  the 
siege  of  Troy ;  but  if  his  Greeks 
must  therefore  be  presumed  to 
have  had  no  knowledge  of  them, 
there  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  other  nations  of  the  period 
were  perfectly  accustomed  to  them, 
and  employed  them  regularly.  The 
archseologiBts  assert — and  it  looks  as 
if  they  were  quite  right — ^that  the 
earlier  Egyptians  carried  images  of 
buUs  and  crocodiles  into  battle  ; 
that  each  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel  had  a  special  ensign  of  its 
own  ;  and  that  the  fSedthful  subjects 
of  Semiramis  adopted  doyes  and 
pigeons  as  their  token,  in  deference 
to  their  qneen,  whose  name — ^sur- 
prising as  it  may  seem  —  meant 
''  dove."  They  go  on  to  tell  us  that, 
at  later  dates,  Atiiens  chose  an  owl 
for  its  public  sign,  as  a  compliment 
to  Minerya ;  Corinth  a  winged 
horse,  in  memory  of  Pegasus  and  his 
fountain ;  Carthage  a  horse's  head, 
out  of  flattery  to  Neptime ;  Persia 
the  sun,  because  its  people  worship- 
ped fire ;  Bome  an  eagle,  in  order  to 
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show  courtesy  to  Jupiter.  All  these  Clovis,  ^ho,  according  to  some  of 
objects  appear  to  luive  been  carved  ^the  special  authors,  was  the  first 
in  wood  or  metal;  there  is  no  proof  Western  sovereign  to  adopt  a  flag, 
of  the  existence  of  anything  resem-  It  is  not,  however,  very  easy  to 
bling modem  flags — except, perhaps,  say  what  Clovis  did;  for  the  ex- 
in  parts  of  Asia— until  the  Eomans  cd[lent  reason  that  there  is  a  bitter 
be^ui  to  use  fanions,  somewhere  fight  between  learned  critics  as  to 
Itbout  the  time  of  Csesar.  These  whether  he  did  anything  at  alL  The 
small  signals  had,  however,  no  mo-  wonder-loving  section  of  the  Con- 
ral  value,  and  possessed  no  national  tinental  writers  about  emblems,  in- 
or  public  character ;  all  the  pride  of  eluding  Favyn,  P^re Ansehne,  Bcn^ 
Bome  continued  to  be  concentrated  ton,  and  even  the  modem  M.  Bey, 
in  the  eagles  ;  and  it  was  not  till  tell  us,  as  a  matter  of  course,  about 
Constantine  gave  a  religious  mean-  which  no  discussion  is  possible, 
ingto  the  Labarum  that  any  float-  that  Clovis,  after  his  conversion, 
ing  banner  really  acquired  a  reputa-  adopted  the  **  chape  de  St  Martin  " 
tion.  It  should,  however,  be  ob-  as  his  standard.  They  do  not  all 
served,  Uiat  another  sort  of  mark  of  agree  as  to  what  the  **  chape  "  was, 
nationality  appears  to  have  been  a  some  asserting  positively  that  it  was 
good  deal  applied  amongst  the  less  the  doak  of  the  &mous  saint  of 
civilised  populations  of  the  epoch ;  Tours ;  others,  that  it  was  the  re- 
they  used  to  paint  themselves,  and  maining  half  of  the  identical  gar- 
so  became,  in  fact,  their  own  flag,  ment  which  he  cut  in  two  at  Amiens 
The  Ethiopians  in  Xerxes'  army  ad-  in  order  to  share  it  with  a  beggar ; 
omed  their  skins  with  vermilion  and  others,  again,  that  it  was  no  part  of 
white  plaster;  the  tribes  of  (jermany  the  vestments  of  the  saint,  bat  a 
inscribed  various  animals  on  their  regular  proper  flag  belonging  to  his 
breasts ;  the  Korth  British  carried  abbey.  The  latter  group  of  authors 
their  love  of  this  class  of  patriotic  go  so  far  as  to  describe  the  banner, 
symbols  to  such  a  point  that  they  and  to  proclaim  that  it  was  blue 
earned  i  by  it  the  name  of  Ficts;  and  had  three  points.  But  another 
and  there  are  curious  inquirers  who  set  of  equally-convinced  enthusiasts 
pretend  that  even  so  recently  as  the  (whose  opinion  has  been  adopted 
eighth  century  there  were  men  in  by  M.  Sepet  in  liis  cunous  mono- 
England  who  continued  to  be  so  graph  of  the  Flag  of  France)  urge 
proud  of  their  illustrated  bodies,  that  the  ''chape  de  St  Martin " 
that  they  steadfftstly  declined  to  never  was  a  real  flag  at  all,  and  that 
wear  any  clothes  at  all,  in  order  it  was  not  even  a  garment  used  as 
to  exhibit  themselves  completely,  a  flag ;  they  argue  that  it  was  sim- 
These  facts  lead  us,  not  unnaturally,  ply  a  relic  of  the  saint  which  was 
to  the  thought  that  tattooing  may  carried  in  procession  with  the  army 
possibly  be  the  most  ancient  of  all  in  a  box,  as  an  encouragement  to 
existing  national  devices,  although  the  troops.  Legendary  or  real  as 
the  word  itself,  and  the  idea  which  the  history  may  be,  there  is  a  wide- 
it  expresses,  have  only  become  spread  belief  in  France  not  only 
known  to  Europeans  since  the  dis-  that  the  ensign  of  St  Martin  was 
covery  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  the  first  banner  of  the  Grallic  nation. 
We  need  not  carry  further  these  but  that  it  was  also  the  first  flag  os- 
indications  of  the  origins  of  the  sub-  tensibly adopted  inWestem  Europe ; 
ject;  we  can  abandon  the  first  forty-  and,  furttiermore,  that  the  wonl 
five  centuries  of  the  world's  exist-  chapel  is  descended  £rom  ''capeUa," 
enoe,  and  can  begin  our  tale  with  which  originally  meant  a  little  cloak. 
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but  was  also  used  to  designate  the 
oratoiy  in  which  the  '^  chape  "  was 
keptj  and  that  chaplain  also  grew 
cnrrent  fiom  the  same  sotuce,  be- 
cause the  priests  attached  to  the 
oiatoij  of  St  Martin  were  known 
by  that  appellation.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion which  may  be  left  to  etymolo- 
gical antiquaries  to  settle,  if  they 
can ;  it  need  not  delay  us  here. 

After  CloTis,  Dagobert  took  an 
eagle  as  his  emblem ;  but,  from  his 
day,  wild  animals  temporarily  went 
out  of  &shion  in  Christianity,  and 
were  replaced  by  flowers,  figures, 
crosses,  fla'mes,  and  saints,  which 
b^an  to  disappear  again  when 
ahielda  of  arms  were  invented.  It 
is  pretended  that,  at  this  same  time, 
the  Germans  used  a  serpent  and  a 
lion  for  their  symbols ;  the  Goths  a 
lion,  cock,  and  bear;  the  Danes 
three  lions  and  a  crow;  the  Bar- 
gundians  a  cat ;  and  the  Saxons  a 
white  horse. 

It  will,  however,  be  as  well  to 
continue  the  story  of  the  French 
flag,  and  to  tell  it  completely,  be- 
fore any  reference  is  made  to  the 
emblems  of  other  countries.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  adopting  this 
order  in  the  tale :  the  flag  of  France 
has  had  a  career  of  curious  varia- 
tions ;  it  has  passed  through  grave 
adventures ;  its  story  has  been  writ- 
ten a  good  many  times,  and  we  con- 
sequently possess  details  with  re- 
spect to  it  which,  more  or  less,  are 
wanting  in  the  case  of  most  other 
colours;  its  successive  modifications 
serve  as  mark-points  in  the  history 
of  the  French;  finally,  the  special 
interest  of  actuality  which  attaches 
to  it  just  now  would  justify  us,  even 
if  no  other  motives  existed,  in  as- 
signing to  it,  for  the  moment,  the 
foremost  place  in  the  Hst  of  Euro- 
pean baimers.  Five  months  ago, 
the  Comte  de  Chambord  refused  to 
become  king  of  France,  unless  he 
could  bring  the  white  flag  back 
with  him:  it  seemed  strange  that 


the  destinies  of  a  nation  should  be 
made  dependent  on  the  colour  of  a 
standard, — ^but  so  it  was;  France 
missed  a  possible  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a  definite  form  of  govern- 
ment because  its  intended  king 
would  not  let  his  subjects  use  the 
tricolour.  This  fact  alone  makes 
it  well  worth  while  to  tell  the 
legend  of  the  two  rival  flags,  and 
to  teU  it  before  we  speak  of  the 
less  exciting  emblems  of  other  na- 
tions. 

We  therefore  go  on  to  Charle- 
magne, and  with  him  the  modem  his- 
tory of  bunting  begins  in  earnest,  for 
the  first  oriflamme  appears.  About 
this,  at  all  events,  no  doubt  is  pos- 
sible, for  at  Home,  in  the  Church 
of  St  John  Lateran,  there  was  a 
mosaic  representing  St  Peter  in  the 
act  of  ofiering  the  pallium  with  his 
right  hand  to  Leon  III.,  and  a  ban- 
ner with  the  left  to  Charlemagne. 
The  latter  wore  a  closed  imperial 
crown,  a  moustache,  and  no  beard ; 
the  banner  is  blue,  with  six  red 
roses  on  it.  A  drawing  of  this 
mosaic  (which  exists  no  longer)  is 
given  by  MontfiEiucon  in  his  '  Monu- 
ments de  la  Monarchic  Fran^aise.' 
And  this  is  not  the  only  evidence 
we  possess  with  reference  to  this 
ensign ;  here  are  four  lines  about  it 
from  the  ''  Chanson  de  Boland :" — 

"  Hon^oie,  ils  orient !   Entre  eoz  est 

Charlemaffne ; 
Geoffroy  d'Anjou  y  porte  rOriflamme, 
Fut  de  Saint  Pierre,  et  avait  nom  Bo- 

maine; 
Mais  de  Monljoie  son  nom  Ik  prit  ^change." 

This  seems  to  tell  us  that  this 
flag,  which  was  first  caUed  ^^Eo- 
maine,"  apparentiy  because  it  was 
given  to  Charlemagne  in  Home, 
changed  its  name  to  Montjoie, 
a  corruption  of  Mons  Caudii,  which 
was  a  bill  near  Home.  So  fiir  the 
story  is  tolerably  comprehensible; 
but  it  winds  up  with  a  grievoxB 
difliculty,  for  no  one  pretends  to 
know  the  end  of  the  first  oriflamme. 
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or  why  it  was  suppieBsed  and  its 
place  absorbed  by  the  second  ori- 
flamme  —  the  famous  flag  of  St 
Denis.  To  account  for  this  other- 
wise inexplicable  difference,  M. 
Sepet  suggests — though  he  gives 
us  no  reason  why — ^that  the  "  Eo« 
maine  "  was  identical  with  the  stan- 
dard of  St  Maurice,  which  Charle- 
magne carried  in  his  wars  against 
the  Saracens  of  Spain,  and  which 
Hugues  Capet  sent  afterwards  as 
a  present  to  King  AtheUtane. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  St 
Peter's  gift  is  no  more  heard  o£ 

St  Denis  was  an  abbey  of  the 
county  of  Yexin,  a  district  outside 
Paris,  stretching  from  the  Epte  to 
the  Oise,  and  including  Mantes, 
Magny,  Chaumont^  and  Pontoise. 
The  county  was  transferred  to  the 
crown  in  the  reign  of  Philip  I.,  and 
the  king,  having  apparently  no  other 
flag  wluch  he  liked  better,  adopted 
the  banner  of  St  Denis  on  becom- 
ing Comte  du  Yexin.  It  was 
solemnly  raised  for  the  first  time  in 
the  year  1124,  when  Louis  le  Gros 
was  going  to  fight  the  Emperor 
Henry  Y.  Prom  that  moment  the 
oriflamme  of  St  Denis  became  the 
official  standard  of  France,  and  was 
in  all  the  battles  of  the  kingdom 
down  to  Agincourt^  after  which  it 
seems  to  be  have  been  used  no  more. 
There  is  considerable  doubt  as  to 
what  became  Of  it  Some  of  the 
learned  critics  pretend  that  it  was 
lost  in  Flanders ;  others  have  the 
courage  to  assert  that  it  was  still  in 
existence  in  1792,  and  was  then 
borne  by  the  regiment  of  M.  de 
Yergnette.  It  is,  however,  probable 
that  when  it  ceased  to  be  employed, 
it  was  deposited  at  St  Denis ;  for, 
in  an  inventory  of  the  treasure  of 
the  abbey,  made  in  1504,  it  is  spoken 
of  as  being  there  in  a  worn-out 
state ;  and  Dom  Felibian  says  that 
he  saw  it  there  in  1594,  half-eaten 
by  mites.  It  was  a  red  silk  flag ; 
probably  it  bore  no  pattern  or  in- 


scription ;  it  seems  also  likely  that 
it  was  cut  into  several  points,  and 
that  its  name  of  oriflamme  was  a 
consequence  of  its  flame-shaped 
ends.  And  that  is  almost  all  wMch 
can  be  guessed  about  it 

But  now  we  come  to  something 
much  more  interesting.  While  the 
oriflamme  was  still  in  all  its  glory, 
another  flag  appeared:  the  ori- 
flamme was  a  banner  of  devotion, 
the  new-comer  was  personal  and  poli- 
tical; the  oriflamme  was  red,  ihe 
other  one  was  blue ;  the  oriflamme 
was  an  accident,  its  rival  was  des- 
tined to  become  an  institution ;  one 
was  the  flag  of  St  Denis,  the  other 
grew  into  the  flag  of  France.  Under 
Louis  YII.  this  blue  ensign  was 
carried  respectfully  behind  the  ori- 
flamme ;  it  was  at  Bouvines,  it  was 
at  Acre ;  on  the  windows  of  the 
cathedral  of  Chartres,  St  Louis  ap- 
pears on  horseback,  his  shield  in 
one  hand,  this  banner  in  the  other. 
Throughout  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries  it  floated  on  every  battle- 
field; it  was  at  Cr^y  and  at  Poitiers. 
It  was  at  first  the  '^  bannifere  royale;** 
then  it  was  called  the  ^'Banni^ 
de  France;"  it  was  the  blue  flag 
with  the  golden  fleurs-de-lys. 

The  adventures  and  th^  transfor- 
mations of  this  famous  standard  are 
difficult  to  trace  with  certainty ;  but 
its  birthplace  is  still  more  difficult 
to  define.  Who  can  pretend  to  tell 
us  the  true  origin  of  the  fleurs-de- 
lysl  Who  can  determine  with 
precision  why  the  kings  of  France 
adopted  blue  as  the  colour  of  their 
banner  and  their  shield  9  We  have 
the  choice  between  so  many  gene- 
alogies for  the  fleur-de-lys,  that  it 
is  really  prudent  not  to  attempt  to 
decide  between  them.  A  certun 
Goropius  tells  us  that  France  al- 
ready used  this  famous  emblem  in 
the  time  of  JN'oah,  Japheth  having 
received  it  direct  from  heaven  for 
the  express  purpose  of  ornamenting 
the  flag  of  Gaul.    Lees  eager  writers. 
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^hile  still  maintaining  the  celestial 
•derivation  of  the  symbol,  assign  a 
somewhat  less  distant  date  to  its 
appearance  upon  earth,  and  content 
themselves  with  proclaiming  that 
.an  angel  brought  it  down  to  Clovis. 
A  third  group  shakes  its  awful  head 
snd  mutters,  "  It  descended  not  to 
Clovis,  but  to  St  Denis."  Then 
<^omes  the  unbelieving  school,  which 
Argues  that  the  fleur-de-lys  was 
not  a  flower  at  all,  but  was  simply 
3IL  imitation  of  a  lance-head.  The 
partisans  of  this  interpretation  urge 
that  the  first  sceptre  of  the  Frank 
monarchs  was  a  javelin,  and  that 
the  point  of  this  weapon  passed 
as  an  ornament  into  their  crown, 
their  clothes,  and  finally,  into  their 
coat  of  arms.  Next  we  find  the 
theory  that  the  fieurs-de-lys  may  be 
imitations  of  a  bee,  the  reason  being 
that  about  300  little  images  having 
a  faint  resemblance  to  t£at  usefid 
insect  were  found  in  the  tomb  of 
Ohilderic,  and  were  supposed,  when 
first  discovered,  to  have  been  sewn 
all  over  his  mantle,  and  to  have 
therefore  been  his  emblem.  Other 
•explanations  are,  that  the  fiist  arms 
of  the  Frank  kings  were  toads,  in 
memory  of  the  marshy  countries 
^m  which  they  came,  and  that  by 
4Some  curious  process  the  toads  grew 
into  lilies ;  or  that  the  soldiers  of 
<71ovi8  made  for  themselves  crowns 
of  lilies  after  the  battle  of  Tolbiac, 
and  that  their  leader  consequently 
adopted  the  lily  as  his  mark  instead 
of  the  toads  which  he  had  so  far 
borne.  That  the  sovereigns  of 
France  did  bear  toads  at  one  time 
is  proved  by  many  testimonies;  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  they 
-could  have  become  converted  into  a 
-sign  so  widely  different  One  more 
legend  is  that  the  twelve  first  Louis 
signed  their  names  as  Lbys,  and 
that  fleur<le-lys  was  simply  a  cor- 
ruption of  fleur-de-Loys.  Finally, 
when  we  get  to  the  flower  itself — if 
really  it  was  a  flower — we  find  that 


it  may  have  been  a  lily,  or  a  gladi- 
olus, or  an  iris.  About  the  blue  the 
theories  are  simpler;  the  authors 
generally  content  themselves  with 
statements  that  it  was  the  colour  of 
the  Merovingians  and  of  St  Martin, 
and  was  therefore  naturally  chosen 
for  the  royal  hue;  some  few  of 
them,  however,  pretend  that  it  was 
adopted  in  memory  of  the  water  in 
which  the  lilies  grew. 

In  addition  to  all  this  uncertainty 
as  to  origin,  there  is  also  consider- 
able difficulty  as  to  the  date  at 
which  this  banner  first  appeared. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  its  existence 
prior  to  1148,  but  it  is  then  dis- 
tinctly spoken  of  as  having  been 
carried  by  Louis  VII.  to  the  Cru- 
sade. Yet,  whatever  be  its  real  anti- 
quity, it  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the 
primary  royal  flag  of  France,  and  as 
exhibiting  the  original  arms  and 
colour  df  the  nation.  The  first  alter- 
ation which  occurred  in  its  compo- 
sition was  the  diminution  of  the 
number  of  fleurs-de-lys.  Down  to 
Charles  VL  there  was  no  limit  to 
them — there  were  as  many  as  the 
field  could  hold ;  &om  his  time  they 
were  reduced  to  three.  The  next 
change  whb  infinitely  more  import- 
ant, for  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
starting-point  of  a  series  of  pro- 
gresses which  gradually  converted 
the  blue  flag  into  a  white  one.  It 
appears — so  far,  at  least,  as  the 
uncertain  evidence  enables  us  to 
arrive  at  an  opinion — to  have  re- 
sulted from  the  transfer  of  the 
white  cross  which  French  soldiers 
habitually  wore  upon  their  breasts 
to  the  centre  of  the  royal  standard. 
The  "droite  croix  blanche"  had 
been  for  centuries  a  mark  of  France, 
just  as  the  red  cross  of  St  Oeorge 
was  the  badge  of  England ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  in- 
.  scribed  upon  the  blue  ensign  until 
the  time  of  Charles  YII. — ^that  is  to 
say,  at  the  very  date  when  the  Maid 
of  Orleans  made  her  own  white  flag 
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80  famous.  The  entire  question  is 
tangled  and  difficult  to  unravel; 
but  the  more  serious  authorities 
appear  to  agree  that  the  sacred 
banner  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  irhich  she 
^aid  she  cherished  as  being  worth 
forty  times  her  sword,  wMch  she 
held  aloft  at  Eheims  when  Charles 
YII.  came  there  to  be  crowned,  was 
the  first  white  flag  eyer  seen  in  the 
French  armies ;  and  it,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, was  an  essentially  re- 
ligious emblem, — it  was  the  banner 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  her  colour, 
and  bearing  her  image  :  it  was  not  a 
royal  symbol;  there  was  no  white 
in  the  king's  banner  until  the  cross 
crept  into  it  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  would 
appear,  moreover,  that  at  first  the 
cross  was  carried  in  the  centre  of 
the  blue,  and  that  its  arms  did  not 
stretch  to  the  edges — just  as  the  cross 
of  Switzerland  is  blazoned  new.  It 
was  probably  only  by  degrees  that 
the  four  arms  extended,  and  that  the 
"banni^re  de  France"  became  a 
straight  white  cross  between  four  blue 
comers,  with  gold  fleurs-de-lys  upon 
each  square  of  blue.  At  last,  when 
Francis  I.  was  king,  a  pure  white 
flag  was  occasionally  employed  ais 
the  special  royal  sign ;  but  it  is  not 
till  we  get  to  Henri  Quatre  that  the 
blue  really  disappears,  and  that  the 
drapeau  Mane  becomes  the  flag  of 
the  Maison  de  France.  It  came  in 
with  the  first  Bourbon;  it  has  al- 
ways been  the  Bourbon  mark ;  but 
it  is  a  very  modem  emblem,  for  it 
only  saw  the  light  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  theory  of  the  gradual  con- 
version of  the  blue  flag  into  a  white 
one  is  defended,  with  many  proofs 
and  many  arguments,  by  M.  Sepet, 
himself  an  ardent  Legitimist,  who 
evidently  would  do  the  best  to 
serve  his  cause  ;  yet  even  he  cannot 
carry  the  origin  of  the  Bourbon  flag 

^re  than  three  hundred  years  back. 
3  true  that,  as  has  just  been  said. 


Francis  L  sometimes  used  a  ''  cor- 
nette  blanche ;"  but  white  did  not 
become  the  accepted  royal  hue 
till  Henri  Quatre  made  it  so.  His 
flag  was  white — ^his  scarf  was  white,, 
his  plume  was  white,  his  livery 
was  white — ^white  was  the  colour  of 
the  Royalists  against  the  League* 
Under  Louis  XIII.,  the  use  o£ 
white  grew  on.  The  "  rose  de 
ruban  blanc" — ^what  we  now  call 
the  white  cockade — began  to  be 
worn  on  the  hats  of  soldiers.  The 
cravates  of  the  flags  were  white. 
And  yet,  with  all  this,  the  old  blue 
of  Fiance  did  not  disappear.  The 
di'apeau  hlanc  was  military  and 
royal,  but  not  national;  and  the 
squadrons  of  the  fleet  preserved  as 
their  distinguishing  emblems  three 
ensigns  which  indicated  the  three 
successive  transformations  of  the 
colours — ^blue,  blue  and  white,  and 
white.  And  —  which  is  a  far 
stronger  proof — ^the  white  flag  was 
rigorously  reserved  for  wardships. 
AH  merchant-vessels  carried,  accord- 
ing to  the  wording  of  the  ordinance 
of  Louis  XIY., ''  the  old  flag  of  the 
French  nation,  which  is,  a  white 
cross  on  a  blue  standard " — ^that  is 
to  say,  the  flag  which  intervened 
between  the  blue  banner  of  St 
Louis  and  the  white  one  of  KeDii 
Quatre. 

The  white  flag,  thus  established,, 
lasted  for  two  centuries.  For  just 
two  hundred  years,  from  1589,  it  was 
the  royal  standard.  On  the  13tlL 
of  July  1789  appeared  the  first 
symptom  of  the  rival  which  was  to 
take  its  place,  and  to  make  the  flag 
of  France  more  glorious  still.  On 
that  day,  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille  of 
Paris,  the  National  Guard  was 
constituted,  and  a  cockade  of  red 
and  blue  (the  colours  of  the  capital 
and  of  the  livery  of  its  echevins) 
was  assigned  to  it  as  a  special 
badge.  The  next  day  the  Bastille 
was  taken.  On  the  17th  the  king 
came  up  from  Yersailles,  went  ta 
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tho  Hotel  de  Ville,  received  tlie 
new  cockade  from  the  Mayor  of 
Parisy  and  put  it  in  liis  hat. 
Then  Lafayette  proposed  to  add  the 
white,  ''  in  order  to  nationalise  the 
ancient  colour  of  France;''  and  so 
the  tricolour  was  created  by  the 
adjunction  of  the  royal  white  to 
the  local  red  and  blue  of  Paris.  It 
way  be  worth  observing  that  seve- 
ral kings  of  France  had  used  red, 
white,  and  blue  for  the  liveries  of 
their  servants ;  and  the  later  Bour- 
bons, including  both  Louis  XYIII. 
and  Charles  X.,  employed  those 
colours  regularly  for  that  purpose. 
But  the  tricoloured  cockade  in  no 
way  sprang  ftom  that  accidental 
mixture.  It  was,  as  we  have  just 
shown,  an  amalgamation  of  the  col- 
ours of  rebellious  Paris  and  of  the 
beaten  king. 

The  flag,  however,   did  not  at 
first  follow  the  cockade;  each  of 
the  sixty  sections  of  the  Oarde  No- 
itonale  of  Paris  had  its  own  ensign : 
some  had  a  red  flag,  some  had  white, 
some  had  blue,  and  some  had  vari- 
ous mixtures  of  red,  white,  and  blue, 
with  crosses,  fleurs-de-lys,  and  caps 
of  liberty.     But,  though  there  were 
hesitations  about  the  flag,  there  were 
none  whatever  with  reference  to  the 
new    cockade;    it  spread  rapidly 
through  France,  and  became  the 
speciid  mark  of  the  Eevolution,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  white  cock- 
ade which,  the  '<  aristocrats "   still 
TTore.  The  white  flagheld  on  for  some 
months  in  spite  of  this.     At  the  fete 
of  the  federation  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars  on  1 4th  July  1790,  nearly  all 
the  flags  were  white.     It  was  not  tlQ 
the  22d  of  October  of  that  year  that 
tlie  new  colours  were  transplanted 
from    the  cockade  to  the  flag  of 
JTxance  by  a  vote  of  the  Consiituanie, 
after  a    violent  discussion    which 
lasted  for  three  days.    But  this  first 
HxLg  was  red,  white,  and  blue ;  it 
xvas  not  till  15th  February  1794 
tLint  the  Convention  made  the  final 


change,  and  instituted  the  present 
tricolour,  blue,  white,  and  red,  the 
flag  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Em- 
pire— the  first  absolutely  national 
emblem  which  France  had  ever  pos- 
sessed. 

From  all  this  it  results  that  the 
white  flag  is  essentially  the  Bourbon 
mark.  Every  Bourbon  king  in 
France  has  borne  it  as  a  royal,  per- 
sonal, and  military  standard;  but 
it  has  never  been  employed  as  a 
national  symbol  in  the  secondary 
though  important  sense  of  citizen  or 
mercantile  usage.  For  that  purpose, 
as  we  saw  just  now,  blue  with 
a  white  cross  was,  before  the  Eevo- 
lution, the  only  legal  ensign.  Fur- 
thermore, at  that  time,  each  pro-, 
vince  and  each  seaport  flew  its  own 
special  colours  ;  so  that,  really,  the 
white  flag  was  at  no  time  the  uni- 
versal banner  of  the  French  nation. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  understand 
that,  individually,  as  a  Bourbon 
prince,  the  Comte  de  Chambord 
should  regard  ikedrapeau  hlanc  as. 
an  attribute  of  his  royalty,  and 
should  refuse  to  separate  himself 
from  it;  but  if,  in  addition  to  its 
employment  as  his  personal  stan- 
dard, he  decides  (as  he  seems  to  do, 
though  he  has  not  spoken  clearly 
on  the  subject)  to  impose  this  one 
flag  on  France  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others,  then,  manifestly,  he  puts 
himself  historically  in  the  wrong. 
He  is  already  as  wrong  as  he  can  be 
in  the  political  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion; but,  leaving  that  consideration 
entirely  aside,  and  limiting  our 
view  to  this  one  point  of  the  fostori- 
cally  proved  usages  of  the  drapeau 
hlanc,  we  are  unable  to  conceive  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  can  rest  his  apparent 
claim  that,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  white  ensign  was  invented,  no 
other  flag  shall  exist  in  France  beside 
it.  Here  ends  this  agitated  story  for 
the  moment ;  but  before  we  travel  on 
from  France  to  other  nations  it  will 
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be  worth  while  to  note  that  the  Ist  of  Jaauaij  1776,"  as  Kr  Ban- 
dra^peau  rouge^  to  which  the  Com-  croft  tells  us  in  his  histoiy,  ''the 
mnnists  of  Enrope  have  lately  given  tricolonied  American  banner,  not 
a  distinctive  character,  was  not  ori-  yet  spangled  with  stars,  bat  show- 
ginally  a  revolutionaiy  emblem.  It  ing  thirteen  stripes  of  alternate  red 
was  adopted  by  the  Constituante  and  white  in  the  field,  and  the 
simply  as  a  signal  of  the  proclama-  nnit^  red  and  white  crosses  of  St 
tion  of  martial  law ;  it  was  for  this  George  and  St  Andrew  on  a  bine 
reason  that  Lafayette  employed  it  gronnd  in  the  comer,  was  onfdrled" 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Champ  de  at  Boston.  It  was  not  till  eighteen 
Mars  on  17th  July  1791.  Since  months  after  this  first  attempt  that 
then  it  has  changed  its  meaning.  the  badge  of  England  disappeared 
The  stories  of  the  colours  of  other  firom  the  new  ensign.  On  1 4th  June 
countries  are  a  good  deal  shorter  1777  the  crosses  were  struck  out; 
and  more  simple  than  the  tale  of  on  that  day  Congress  ''resolved 
the  flag  of  France ;  but  still,  almost  that  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United 
every  ensign  has  some  sort  of  history.  States  should  be  thirteen  stripes,  al- 
The  flags  of  Belgium  and  of  the  new  temate  red  and  white;  that  the 
German  Confederation  sprang  into  Union  be  thirteen  stars,  white  on  a 
existence  all  complete,  and  were  at  blue  field,  representing  a  new  con- 
once  officially  adopted  and  set  forth  stellation."  The  heraldry  was  an- 
in  1831  and  1866,  in  the  first  Con-  ginal,  but  the  idea  was  excellent, 
stitution  of  their  respective  coun-  and  it  has  grown  a  good  deal  since 
tries:  But  these  two  cases  are  excep-  by  the  addition  of  other  stars  to 
tions,  80  far,  at  least,  as  the  more  im-  the  "  constellation."  The  histozy 
portaoit  nations  are  concerned ;  the  of  the  flag  of  Holland  is  somewhat 
other  examples  of  direct  creation  of  more  complicated.  That  flag  was 
a  standard  which  have  been  recently  the  first  tricolour  invented,  and  it 
supplied  by  Mexico,  by  some  of  the  has  been  pretended  that  its  hori- 
AmericanEepublics,andbytheDan-  zontal  orange,  white,  and  blue  were 
ubian  Principalities,  do  not  present  suggested  by  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
general  interest  enough  to  be  worth  who,  according  to  the  l^nd,  was 
quoting  here.  The  rule  amongst  requested  by  the  Dutch  to  choose 
European  nations  is,  that  flags  have  their  colours  for  them  when  they 
slowly  grown,  with  more  or  less  of  became  independent;  but  in  Jonge's 
change  and  hesitation,  into  their  Kote  on  the  Nederlandsche  Ylag  it 
actual  form.  In  our  own  case,  is  proved  by  the  evidence  of  the 
for  instance,  the  red  banner  with  tapestries  of  Middleburg,  which 
the  golden  leopards,  and  the  white  were  executed  in  1591,  and  depicted 
standard  with  the  square  red  cross,  battles  fought  twenty  years  before, 
which  waved  so  long  on  all  our  that  this  flag  existed  and  was  in  use 
battle-fields,  gave  way  at  last  to  the  when  the  B^amais  was  still  almost 
first  Union  Jack,  comprising  the  a  boy.  It  may  be  that  the  blue 
crosses  of  St  Andrew  and  St  George,  and  white  was  copied  from  the 
This  symbol  was  constituted  in  French  out  of  gratitude  for  the 
1606  by  a  proclamation  of  James  goodwill  which  Henry  III.  showed 
I.,  and  grew  later  on  into  ito  to  the  struggling  United  IVovinoes ; 
present  shape  by  the  addition  but  Jonge  denies  even  that^  and  will 
of  St  Patrick's  cross  for  Ireland,  have  it  that  the  Nassau  colours 
The  Stars  and  Stripes,  again,  were  not  orange  only,  but  orange, 
modem  though  they  be,  were  white,  and  blue  :  whence  came,  he 
not  made  all  at  once.     "On  the  says,the  old  cry  of  Holland,  "Oraiye 
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boven ! "  (orange  above),  ais  a  refer- 
ence to  the  position  of  the  orange  in 
the  ensign.  And  yet  this  famous 
Nassau  orange  (the  name  of  which 
came,  after  all,  from  a  little  princi- 
pality in  France)  was  replaced  by 
red  for  some  cause,  and  at  some 
date  unknown,  before  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Even  William, 
when  he  came  to  England  in  1688, 
wore  above  his  own  standard  a 
pennant  of  red,  white,  and  blue. 

Here   we   may    open    a  paren- 
thesis,   and    draw    attention     to 
the   ^ct    that   this   first  tricolour 
has    been    largely  imitated.     The 
Dutch  pattern  has  been  copied,  in 
various  colours,  and  with  or  with- 
out charges  in  the  field,  by  France, 
Belgium,  Italy,  Mecklenburg,  Eou- 
mania,   Servia,  and    the    German 
Confederation,  and  by  Eussia  too, 
for  its  merchant-vessels;  while,  in 
the    two    Americas,   it    has    been 
adopted  by  the  majority  of   the 
Governments  south  of  the  United 
States.     Of  the  four  essential  types 
into  which  navy  ensigns  may  be 
divided — arms,  crosses,  stripes,  and 
tricolours — arms  are   blazoned  by 
Prussia,  Austria,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Brazil;   crosses  are  employed 
by    Eussia,    England,    Denmark, 
Sweden,  Oldenburg,  and  ITorway; 
'  Btripee  by  a  very  few ;  while  tricol- 
ours are  now  flown    by  no    less 
than  nineteen  several  states.     And 
yet,  with  all  this  multiplicity  of 
adoption,  and  with  all  their  varied 
contrasts,  the  tricolours  have  never 
become  grand  flags  to  look  at  That 
white  standards  should  be  dull  was 
to  have  been  expected,  and  the  two 
of  them  which  the  Bourbons  carried, 
in  France  and  Naples,  proved  what 
a   cheerless  colour  white  is  for  a 
banner;    but  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  red,  white,  and  blue, 
especially  when  imperially  sprinkled 
with  golden  bees,  and  with  the  crown 
and  eagle  in  the  centre,  would  make  a 
grand  effect.   And  yet  those  Napo- 


leonic colours  faded  almost  intodul- 
ness  beside  the  imperial  and  royal 
yeUow  flag  of  Austria,  with  its 
double-headed  thrice-crowned  sable 
eagle,  charged  with  shields  of  arms 
and  with  the  collar  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  surrounded  by  its  triangulat- 
ed border  of  red,  yeUow,  white,  and 
black.  And  even  this  again  turns 
pale  when  it  is  compared  to  the 
royal  standard  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, which  is  by  fiur  the  noblest  flag 
that  flies.  Nothing  that  silk  or 
bunting  has  ever  shown,  can  ap- 
proach the  glory  of  the  iron  cross  on 
the  red-purple  field,  all  covered  with 
black  eagles  and  golden  crowns, 
illuminated  by  the  white  edges  of 
the  cross,  and  by  the  central  white 
escutcheon.  It  really  is  superb ;  and 
such  of  us  as  saw  it  waving  over  the 
Prefecture  at  Versailles  will  well 
remember  how  the  splendour  of  its 
aspect  looked  worthy  of  the  gran- 
deur of  its  career. 

Most  other  flags  are  in  the  happy 
state  of  having  no  history  that  is 
worth  telling;  and  even  if  they 
had,  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
narrate  here  the  origin  of  each  one 
of  them,  for  there  are  so  many  that 
the  mere  enumeration  would  occupy 
several  pages.  The  French  *  Ency- 
clopedic de  la  Marine'  describes 
237  of  them  as  being  in  existence 
in  1787  in  the  maritime  states  of 
Europe;  and  though thecomposition 
of  the  list  has  radically  changed 
since  then,  the  total  number  in  all 
the  world  is  now  vastly  larger.  In- 
cluding all  the  various  national  and 
official  sorts — ^royal  standards,  naval 
and  military  colours,  and  commer- 
cial, local,  and  special  flags,  but  not 
comprising  signals,  or  any  private 
or  unauthorised  inventions — there 
exist  at  present  more  than  1100 
different  ensigns.  This  addition 
is,  however,  necessarily  below  the 
reality,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  a  really  complete  catalogue  ex- 
ists anywhere ;  there  must  be  many 
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flags  which  remain  unknown  to  the 
compilers,  however  careful  they  may 
be;  and, furthermore,  it  does  not  con- 
tain any  of  the  emblematic  colours. 
The  standard  of  the  prophet  (though 
it  still  exists),  the  corsair's  hand 
and  sabre  on  a  red  ground,  the 
pirate's  black,  and  even  the  yellow 
of  quarantine,  and  the  white  of 
truce  and  peace,  are  all  omitted  &om 
it  The  increase  which  it  shows 
during  the  present  century  has  evi- 
dently been  produced  by  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  new  nations  in 
America  and  Asia.  It  is  in  no  de- 
gree a  consequence  of  any  particu- 
lar flag-inventing  proclivity  of  our 
epoch;  on  the  contrary,  the  ten- 
dency is  manifestly  towards  dimi- 
nution and  unification  of  each  na- 
tion's symbols.  Local  flags  (that  is, 
flags  of  provinces  and  towns)  are 
falling  out  of  fashion  everywhere ; 
and  even  the  old  distinction  be- 
tween the  naval  and  commercial 
colours  of  each  country  is  so  rapidly 
disappearing,  that  at  this  moment 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  mari- 
time states  employ  the  same  flag  for 
both  purposes.  Some  day,  perhaps, 
the  world  will  get  on  further  still, 
and,  imitating  the  excellent  example 
which,  in  this  one  respect,  France 
now  offers  us,  will  adopt,  throughout 
the  universe,  one  single  ensign  for 
all  the  needs  of  each  separate  state. 
In  this  way  the  complications  of  the 
subject  would  disappear,  and  it 
would  cease  to  be  impossible  to 
distinguish  without  a  guide-book 
between  the  various  flags  which 
fly. 

After  flags,  the  most  striking 
symbols  of  a  nation  are  those  which 
we  find  on  its  shield  of  arms ;  and 
here,  without  going  into  heraldry, 
there  is  a  fresh  field  of  curious  vani- 
ties to  explore.  The  history  of  the 
double-headed  eagle,  for  example, 
adds  a  wide  page  to  the  tale  of 
pride;  and  though  its  earlier  details 
are   not  quite  distinct,   we  know 


enough  about  it  to  be  able  to  fol- 
low its  main  developments.  Some 
people  pretend  that  Constantine- 
was  the  first  to  double  the  Eoman 
bird,  and  that  he  did  so  because  his 
empire  had  grown  into  two  parts, 
while  still  forming  one  single  body. 
Others  argue  that  this  theory  is  on- 
founded,  because  a  two-skulled  eagle 
was  depicted  on  the  Antonine 
column,  which  was  put  up  a  hun- 
dred years  before  Constantine  was 
bom.  Others  again  assert  that^  at 
whatever  date  the  change  was  made 
in  the  Western  or  Eastern  Empire, 
the  old  Eoman  symbol  did  not  de- 
finitely acquire  a  second  head  in 
Germany  until  Sigismund  put  it  on 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  sin- 
gle-headed bird  seems  to  have  been 
taken  up  by  Charlemagne  as  his 
imperial  emblem  when  he  was 
crowned  at  Home ;  but  it  made  nO' 
appearance  on  the  German  flag^ 
until  the  time  of  Otho  IL,  although 
it  was  reproduced  meanwhile  on  tibe 
seals  of  the  Palatines  and  Mar- 
graves, and  finally  on  the  coin.  It 
was  still  in  use  in  1356,  for  the  seal 
of  the  Golden  Bull  bears  a  one- 
beaked  bird,  though  Louis  of  Ba- 
varia had  temponurily  employed  a 
double  eagle  in  1325.  Wenceslos 
copied  Louis  in  1378,  and  put  two 
heads  upon  his  seal  as  "  a  sign  of 
majesty;"  but  it  was  not,  as  has 
just  been  said,  till  the  time  of  Sigis- 
mund (who  was  elected  emperor  in 
1410)  that  the  double  bird  became 
the  distinctive  sign  of  the  Grerman 
Empire. 

Eussia  also  bears  a  double-headed 
eagle ;  it  was  first  adopted  by  Ivan 
Wassiliwitch  about  the  year  1500,. 
on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with 
a  niece  of  the  last  Emperor  of  Cosk- 
stantinople,  in  order  to  thereby  de- 
monstrate that  he  claimed  to  hare 
become  the  representative  of  the 
extinct  Greek  emperors.  The  Ger- 
man and  the  Eussian  bird  present 
certain  differences  of  aspect :  their 
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shapes  are  not  quite  alike;  and 
f  uitheimoTe,  at  Vienna  the  beak, 
•daws,  and  tongue  are  gilt,  while 
at  Peteisbuig  t£ey  aie  red.  - 

The  Prussian  eagle  is  now  the 
•onlj  unchanged  descendant  of  the 
original  Boman  emblem.    Prussia, 
however,  did  not  get  it  as  an  impe- 
rial token,  as  Austria  and  Eussia 
pretend  to  hold  it ;  she  obtained  it 
«imply  by  absorption  from  the  Teu- 
tonic order,  which  received  it  from 
Prederick  II.,  who,  as  a  testimony 
of  his  admiration  of  the  fighting 
•qualities  of  the  brotherhood,  per- 
mitted it  to  bear  his  arms.    But  in 
the  Emperor  Frederick's  time,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  the  (German  eagle 
had  but  a  single  head :  it  was  in 
that  form,  therefore,  that  the  order 
took  it;  so  that,  when  Sigismund 
altered  the  imperial  bird  by  making 
it  look  left  as  well  as  right,  the  ori- 
ginal single  beak  remained,  thence- 
forth, the  sole  property  of  the  Teu- 
tonic knights.     It  passed  on,  with 
their  black  and  white,  to  the  Duchy 
of  Prussia,  when  Albert  of  Branden- 
burg, the  last  Grand-Master,  turned 
Protestant^  and  profited  by  the  op- 
portunity to  convert  the  dominions 
of  the  order  into  a  property  for  him- 
self.   In  1618  the  Duchy  was  con- 
veyed by  marriage  to  the  electoral 
branch  of  Brandenburg,  which  thus 
acquired  the  Black  Eagle  and  the 
Teutonic  colours.      The  Branden- 
burg eagle,  as  it  is  now  called — 
though,  as  this  story  shows,  the 
ziame  is  a  total  error — ^has  golden 
<2laws  and  beak,  and  a  red  tongue ; 
and  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  three 
eagles  which  we  are  here  describiug 
which  is  employed  on  the  ordinary 
^Laga  of  the  country  to  which  it  be- 
longs.   It  is  perhaps  the  oldest  em- 
l>Iem  which  exists^— not,  of  course, 
in  its  Prussian  sense  and  use,  but  in 
its  history  and  origin;  for  it  goes 
-etFoight  back,  possibly  without  a 
obange  of  shape  or  colour,  to  the 
jCrusades,  and  thence  on  again  to 


Eome.  Even  the  Spanish  arms, 
which  are  undoubtedly  veiy  ancient, 
cannot  show  such  an  antiquity  as 
this.  Their  red  and  yellow,  which 
are  carried  upon  the  flag  as  well, 
come  from  the  old  shields  of  Cas- 
tille  and  Arragon,  both  of  which 
bore  gules  and  or ;  while  the  castle 
and  the  lion  of  Castille  and  Leon 
are  perhaps  the  earliest  examples  of 
what  we  call  ''  canting  arms,"  and 
the  French  armes  parlantes.  All 
this  dates  probably  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  13th  century,  and  has 
remained  unaltered  since.  As  for 
the  reason  of  it,  Ocampo  tells  us 
that  Alphonso  the  J^oble,  King  of 
Castille,  adopted  in  1212  a  castle 
for  his  arms,  in  memory  of  the 
Castle  of  Ferrail,  which  he  took 
from  the  Moors.  Legend  says,  too, 
that  the  Count  of  Barcelona,  who 
became  King  of  Arragon,  took  the 
four  red  bars,  because,  on  a  battle- 
field, Charles  the  Bald  of  France 
laid  four  blood-stained  fingers  on 
his  golden  shield. 

Our  own  lions  formed,  as  leopards, 
the  arms  of  Kormandy,  and  w^re 
imported  by  the  Conqueror.  There 
were,  however,  only  two  of  them  in 
his  time,  and  there  is  doubt  as  to 
when  the  third  was  added;  some 
authors  arguing  that  it  was  put 
on  by  Henry  II.,  others,  that 
Eichard  Coeur  de  Lion  gave  it  to  us, 
and  that  he  simultaneously  changed 
the  leopards  into  lions.  The  origin 
of  the  white  cross  of  Savoy  is  un- 
known :  the  story  which  explained 
it  by  the  presence  of  Amadous  the 
Fifth  at  the  siege  of  Bhodes,  and 
by  his  consequent  supposed  adop- 
tion of  the  badge  of  the  Hospital- 
lers, is  discredited  by  all  modern 
historians;  for  the  double  reason 
that  Amadous  never  went  to  Rhodes, 
and  that  the  house  of  Savoy  bore 
the  white  cross  long  before  the  siege 
took  place.  The  quintuple  red  cross 
of  Jerusalem,  forming  what  French 
heraldsj  call    a   croix   reerotsetee. 
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which  is  now  worn  as  the  star  of 
the  Order  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
had  a  clearer  source ;  Oodefroy  de 
Bouillon  assumed  it  as  his  mark 
when  he  was  proclaimed  Eang  of 
the  Holy  City  in  1099.  The  red 
shield  and  silver  cross  of  Switzer- 
land came  from  Schwytz,  which 
gave  not  only  its  name  but  its 
emblem  to  the  Confederation  on 
its  foundation  in  1315.  The  men 
of  Schwytz  had  either  kept  the 
cross  in  memory  of  the  Crusades, 
or,  as  Justinger  asserts,  had  recdved 
it  specially  from  the  emperor  dur- 
ing a  raid  they  made  in  Burgundy. 
Of  the  four  Austrian  colours,  the 
black  and  yellow  represent  the  Em- 
pire, or  rather  the  sable  of  the  eagle 
and  the  golden  shield;  while  the 
red  and  white  are  the  old  Austrian 
colours  proper,  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  Hapsburg  and  Lor- 
raine. It  should,  however,  be  ob- 
served, that  there  is  a  legend  which 
explains  the  black  and  yellow  in 
another  way:  it  is  pretended  that 
Frederick  Barbarossa  noticed  one 
day  at  a  ceremony  at  Mayence  that 
the  flooring  of  the  hall  was  painted 
black  and  gold,  admired  the  com- 
bination, and  declared  that  he 
adopted  it  as  the  imperial  badge. 

And  so,  if  it  were  not  wearisome, 
we  might  go  on  for  half  an  hour. 
It  will,  however,  be  more  amusing 
to  abandon  both  history  and  legend 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  to  quote  a 
little  from  the  imagination  of  an  en- 
thusiast. Here  is  an  extract  from 
the  opinions  of  P&re  Anselme,  who 
wrote  in  1663 :  he  explains  the  ori- 
gin of  arms  without  much  care  for 
fact,  but  he  is  very  rich  in  senti- 
ment He  tells  us  that  *'  the  Kings 
of  Scotland,  Bohemia,  Leon,  and 
fTorway  bear  lions  in  their  arms 
in  order  to  indicate  the  nobil- 
ity of  their  anger.  The  Kings 
of  Sweden  and  Media  bear  crowns 
and  diadems  to  express  their 
power.   England  and  Denmark  have 


leopards,  as  a  sign  of  the  variety 
of  their  warlike  passions.  The 
hearts  which  appear  on  the  shield 
of  Denmark  represent  the  love  of 
the  people  for  the  prinoa  The 
Ottomans  have  taken  crescents,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  ambition  of  their  eon- 
quests.  The  King  of  India  has 
bezants,  tb  show  ^t  he  possesses 
mines  of  gold  and  silver;  and  the 
King  of  Cathay  has  taken  heads  of 
Moors,  in  order  to  astonish  foreign- 
ers." This  is  ingenious,  and  it  reaUy 
is  a  pity  that  it  is  not  true,  for  na- 
tional coats  of  arms  would  become 
infinitely  more  interesting  if  we 
could  but  attribute  their  birth  to 
such  essentially  moral  causes  as 
the  P^re  Anselme  enumerates.  His 
explanation  of  the  crescent  is  not 
more  remarkable  than  his  other 
statements;  but  it  is  the  only 
one  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
notice,  for  the  reason  that  actual 
popular  opinion  agrees  with  lus 
idea  that  the  crescent  really  is  a 
purely  Ottoman  symboL  'Hiis  is 
wrong.  The  crescent  was  the  special 
mark  of  Constantinople ;  it  lasted 
there  for  centuries,  as  a  local  and 
thoroughly  Christiaii  emblem.  The 
Turks  fbund  it  there,  and  adopted  it; 
but  they  no  more  invented  it  than 
Prussia  invented  the  Black  Eagle. 
Even  now,  at  Moscow,  and  in  otiber 
Eussian  towns,  the  crescent  is  to  be 
seen  on  churches  with  the  cross 
above  it^  the  object  of  their  union 
being  to  signify  the  Byzantine  ori- 
gin of  the  Eussian  faith.  The  anti- 
UiesLB  of  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross 
is  therefore  altogether  an  illuaon ; 
there  is  no  original  hostility  between 
them:  the  supposed  contrast  of  their 
meanings  has  grown  up  by  ha)»t 
during  the  last  four  hundred  yeais, 
but  it  has  no  foundation  in  the 
genealogy  of  the  (sesoent. 

Some  subjects  have  borne  aims 
which  were  grander  than  those  of 
the  sovereign  who  bestowed  th^n. 
What  could  be  more  superb,  for  in- 
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stance,  than  the  shield  which  Fer- 
dinand granted  to  Columbus — the 
aims  of  Casidlle  and  Leon,  and  a 
blue  sea  with  silver  islands,  with  the 
motto,  ''Por  Castilla  y  por  Leon 
nueyo  mundo  Hallo  Colomb  "  I  The 
Chateaubriands  bear  the  fieur-de- 
Ijs^  which  was  given  to  them  by  St 
Louis,  with  the  magnificent  device, 
*^  Mon  sang  teint  les  banni^res  de 
France."  The  Montmorencys,  too, 
have  a  brilliant  coat :  they  changed 
their  white  cross  into  a  red  one  in 
memory  of  the  blood  shed  by 
Matthieu  the  First  at  the  battle  of 
Bouvines,  and  added  sixteen  gold 
eaglets  in  memory  of  the  sixteen 
flags  he  took  on  the  same  occasion. 
Blazonries  like  these  serve  as  veri- 
table marks  in  history:  it  is  true 
that  they  are  not  international  in 
their  character  or  effect;  but  al- 
though they  are  only  personal 
attributes,  they  possess  a  grandeur 
which  entitles  them  to  be  men- 
tioned amongst  the  symbols  of  the 
coimtries  to  which  their  bearers 
have  belonged. 

From  arms  we  get  to  badges, 
which  may  be  taken  to  include  sc^s, 
liveries,  uniforms,  cockades,  and  all 
other  analogous  distinctive  tokens. 
Even  ''Sublime  Porte"  may  be 
regarded  as  a  badge,  though  it  has 
ceased  to  be  a  matedal  object,  and 
exists  now  only  as  a  name.  When 
it  was  an  object^  it  was  a  very 
curious  one.  Mostadhem,  the  last 
Caliph  of  the  Abassides,  put  a  piece 
of  the  famous  black  stone  of  Mecca 
into  the  gate  of  his  palace  at  Bag- 
dad (it  is  worth  observing  that, 
accoroing  to  true  believers,  this 
stone  was  white  at  first,  but  turned 
black  from  the  influence  of  the  sins 
of  men).  The  gate  consequently 
l>ecame  a  shrine  of  veneration,  and, 
by  degrees,  the  entire  palace,  re- 
garded as  the  seat  of  authority,  came 
to  be  known  under  the  name  of  its 
'*  Sublime  Gate."  Other  Govern- 
ments than  that  of  Turkey  have 


been  similarly  designated  by  the 
appellation  of  the  sovereign's  resi- 
dence ;  the  Courts  of  the  Tuileries, 
of  St  James's,  of  the  Escurial,  were 
examples  of  them.  State  seals  form 
another  class  of  badge ;  but  symbols 
of  all  these  descriptions  strike  us 
much  less  than  the  ordinary  visible 
signs  amongst  which  we  Hve.  Of 
these  latter,  imiforms  are  perhaps 
the  most  conspicuous ;  but  they  are 
so  well  known,  and  are  such  a 
matter  of  mere  tailoring,  that  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  say 
anything  here  about  them,  although 
they  do  aid  to  constitute  a  prodig- 
ious mass  of  individual  vanity. 
Liveries  have  ceased  to  be  brilliant 
or  universal,  but  they  were  the 
starting-point  of  uniforms,  and  are 
interesting  as  historic  emblems.  Un- 
fortunately they  have  been  so  per- 
petually changed,  that  they  have  no 
longer  any  symbolic  value ;  in  their 
actual  state  they  represent  nothing 
but  the  nineteenth-eentury  idea  of 
servants'  dress,  and  have  altogether 
lost  their  original  party  significance. 
Clan  tartans  are  now  the  only  remain- 
ing example  of  the  old  use  of  liveries, 
of  the  time  when  all  the  members 
and  retainers  of  great  families  wore 
the  colours  of  their  chie£  Cock- 
ades, again,  though  they  still  gene- 
rally preserve  in  European  countries 
a  distinctive  aspect  of  nationality, 
have  similarly  changed  their  mean- 
ing. They  continue,  it  is  true,  to 
be  worn  in  certain  Continental 
armies ;  but  they  too  are  generally 
regarded  as  a  mere  detail  of  servants' 
clothes.  And  yet  they  have  a 
special  place  in  history;  for  just  as 
liveries  were  replaced  by  scarves  in 
battle,  so  scarves  were  replaced 
again  by  cockades,  in  order  to 
help  to  distinguish  hostile  armies 
during  the  infancy  of  uniforms. 
They  first  appeared  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  a  few  of  them  were  worn  in 
France ;  but  tiie  tuft  of  grass  which 
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Marlborough  put  upon  his  soldiers' 
hats  was  the  earliest  military  cock- 
ade which  was  employed  on  a  large 
scale ;  for  though  cockades  con- 
tinued to  be  worn  occasionally  as  a 
party  mark  from  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  became  gene- 
ral in  European  armies  until  the 
war  of  the  Austrian  succession 
<1740-1748).  At  that  time  they 
were  knots  of  ribbon;  sometimes, 
eyen,  they  were  bunches  of  paper ; 
and  they  were  not  invariably  of  the 
national  colour,  for  the  French 
cockade  appears  to  have  been  white 
and  green  in  1756,  and  not  to  have 
become  pure  white,  by  foyal  ordi- 
nance, till  1767.  From  this  latter 
<late  cockades  became  universal; 
but  a  writer  in  the  'Conversations 
Lexicon '  asserts  that  they  did  not 
really  take  root  in  Germany  until 
1813,  when,  in  addition  to  the 
separate  cockade  adopted  by  each 
country,  the  so-called  national  cock- 
ade of  Germany — black,  red,  and 
gold — was  first  invented.  This 
badge,  which  was  essentially  politi- 
cal, was  prohibited  by  the  Diet  in 
1832;  but  it  came  up  again  in  1848, 
when  it  was  worn  even  by  the 
army.  It  died  out  in  1850.  The 
wearing  of  cockades  by  nobody  but 
the  servants  of  persons  who  hold 
the  Sovereign's  commission  is  a 
purely  British  practice;  through- 
out the  Continent,  the  rule  (if  in- 
deed there  be  any  rule  at  all)  is  that 
the  national  coc^de  lb  borne  only  by 
the  servants  of  great  dignitaries; 
but  our  black  Hanoverian  cockade 
{luckily  it  is  not  Fnglish)  has  been 
appropriated  by  almost  everybody 
in  France  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  is  coming  into  use 
elsewhere  as  a  natural  omament 
of  a  footman's  hat,  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  master's 
place  in  life.  After  all,  this  does 
not  matter  much,  for  the  whole 
principle  of   badges  is   vanishing 


from  our  manners  and  our  cus- 
toms. We  are  a  long  way  now 
from  the  paper  cross  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew, from  the  corn-stalks  of 
the  Mazarinists  during  the  Fronde, 
from  the  two  parties  of  the  Caps 
and  Hats  in  the  Swedish  Diet  in 
1788,  from  the  scarfe  of  the  Armag- 
nacs,  and  the  cross  of  the  Buigun- 
dians.  All  these  marks  were  evi- 
dences of  a  way  of  life  which  seems 
to  have  disappeared;  and  even  if 
similar  causes  were  to  occur  again, 
it  is  scarcely  likely  that  badges 
would  be  revived  by  them.  In  the 
days  of  badges  there  were  no  police- 
men, and  standing  armies  had  not 
grown  into  normal  institutions; 
soldiers  and  policemen  wear  badges 
for  us  now,  so  the  public  does  with- 
out them,  except  when  its  small 
vanities  are  satisfied  by  maintain- 
ing them. 

The  shape  of  armorial  shields  is 
another  means  of  indicating  nation- 
ality, l^early  every  great  people 
has  its  own  special  form  of  Season 
for  men,  but  all  nations  have  agreed 
in  assigning  lozenges  to  women; 
the  reason  being,  according  to  the 
Legitimists  of  France,  tha]^  as  the 
Gospel  says  of  lilies  that  '^  they  toil 
not,'  neither  do  they  t^in/*  and  as 
spinning  is  a  special  attribute  of 
women,  it  follows  not  only  that 
the  wearer  of  the  lilies  cannot  be 
a  woman,  but  also,  that  women 
should  bear  arms  in  a  shield 
shaped  like  a  dista£  The  first 
of  these  two  conclusions  is  not 
ezactiy  logical,  for  the  Salic  law  is 
certainly  more  ancient  than  tiie 
French  lilies;  but  it  supplies  an 
excellent  and  diverting  example  of 
the  facility  with  which  words,  hcis, 
or  figures,  whatever  be  their  nature, 
can  be  made  to  serve  a  spedal 
cause.  The  second  argument  is 
still  more  droll,  for  its  result  is  to 
deduce  female  heraldry  from  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible ;  we  need  not 
go  back  quite  so  fSur,  and  can  con- 
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tent  oiurselves  with  the  explanation 
that  lozenges  represent  a  distaff, 
because  that  instrument  was  the 
special  attribute  of  women  in  the 
early  feudal  times  T^hen  anns  were 
first  inventecL 

Mottoes,  particularly  when  they 
assume  a  special  form,  like  the 
F.KRT.  of  Savoy,  ortheA.E.I.O.TJ. 
of  Austria,  must  certainly  be  classed 
amongst  the  lesser  emblems  of  na- 
tions. No  one  knows  what  the 
former  example  means,  for  the  old 
interpretation,  ''Fortitudo  ejus  Eho- 
dum  tentdt,"  is  now  abandoned; 
but  the  latter  may  be  done  freely 
into  English  by  "  Austria's  Empire 
Is  Over  Universe."  France  has  never 
possessed  a  national  device,  though 
her  kings  have  borne  a  variety  of 
personal  mottoes,  of  which  the  '*  Nee 
pluribus  impar  "  of  Louis  XIY.  was 
the  latest.  And  England  is  in  an 
analogous  position,  for  ''Dieu  et 
mon  droit "  is  purely  royal,  and  be- 
longs in  no  way  to  tiie  country. 
The  Prussians,  on  the  contrary, 
have  a  really  national  phrase  in 
"  Mitt  Gott  fur  Koenig  und  Vater- 
land;"  but  even  that  dates  only 
from  the  great  rising  in  1813.  It 
may  be  said  that  to  some  small 
extent  mottoes  replaced  war-cries, 
when  the  latter  were  driven  out  by 
gunpowder ;  for  it  was  not  till  eager 
people  coidd  no  longer  shout  their 
sentiments  that  they  began  to  write 
or  print  them.  And  yet  scarcely 
any  battle-cries  were  really  national ; 
excepting,  perhaps,  St  Greorge  for 
England,  and  Santiago  for  Spain : 
nearly  aU  the  others  were  personal  to 
each  chieftain  and  his  men.  For 
example,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
cried,  "  Lorraine  au  riche  due;"  the 
men  of  Hainaut,  ^'Hainaut  au  noble 
Comte;"  the  Auvergnats,  "Cler- 
mont au  Dauphin  d'Auvergne ; "  the 
Coucys  cried,  "Coucy  k  la  mer- 
veille;"  the  Venetians,  "Marco, 
Marco ;"  the  Nonnands,  "Eouen;" 
the    Gascons,    "Bordeaux;"    the 
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Flemings,  "Ghent;"  and 'we  all 
know  who  cried  "Douglas,  Doug- 
las." In  Lorraine  there  was  a 
custom  of  the  strangest  kind ; 
all  gentlemen  who  carried  in 
their  arms  a  cross  cried  "PrSny;" 
all  who  bore  a  bar  cried  "Con- 
vert ; "  and  all  who  had  rings  cried 
"  Loupy."  Of  all  the  innumerable 
shouts  which  history  and  tradition 
have  handed  down  to  us,  there  was 
but  one,  or  rather  two  at  once^ 
which  made  a  real  mark  —  the 
double  cry  of  the  fight  at  Weins- 
beig  in  1140,  the  ciy  which  gave 
their  names  to  Guelph  and  Ghibel- 
line,  "Hie  Waiblingen "  —  " Hie 
Welf."  And  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing their  want  of  influence  on 
history,  war-cries  have  a  sort  of 
literature  of  their  own ;  they  have 
been  written  about,  and  have  been 
divided,  like  other  subjects,  into 
categories.  There  were  cries  of 
invocation,  like  "  Dieu  aide," 
"  Notre  Dame,"  or  "  Montjoie ; " 
cries  of  resolution,  like  the  "  Dieu 
le  veut "  of  the  Crusaders ;  cries  of 
exhortation,  like  "A  la  rescousse, 
Montoison,"  and  "Au  plus  dru;" 
cries  of  defiance,  like  the  arrogant 
exclamation,  "Place  iilabanni^re;" 
and  cries  of  terror,  like  "  Au  feu  "  or 
"  Chevaliers  peuvent."  Whether 
the  modem  "Hoch  "  and  the  ancient 
"  Hurrah  "  are  still  to  be  considered 
as  war-cries  is  a  matter  of  indi- 
vidual opinion ;  but  when  the  Ger- 
mans evacuated  Paris  on  that  bright 
March  morning  three  years  ago, 
and,  in  the  intoxication  of  abundant 
victory,  madly  roared  out  those  two 
echoing  words  as  they  passed  be- 
neath the  Arch  of  Triumph,  it  cer- 
tainly did  seem  to  the  half-dozen 
lookers-on  that  the  fierce  shout 
from  those  forty  thousand  throats 
well  deserved  the  name  of  Kriegs- 
geschrei.  If  so,  war-cries  still  con- 
tinue to  form  part  of  the  vanities  of 
nations  in  their  most  aggressive  and 
defiant  form. 

2s 
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Ciowns  are  emUems  of  another 
class ;  many  of  them  have  possessed 
a  distinctly  marked  national  charac- 
ter,  and,  even  now,  each  country 
has  a  special  shape  of  crown  for  its 
sovereign's  use.  The  critics  of  the 
question  go  deeply  into  the  discus- 
sion whether  Neto  was  the  first 
Soman  monarch  to  wear  a  radiated 
crown,  or  whether  his  diadem  was 
of  the  same  shape  as  that  of  the 
Armenian  and  Syrian  kings,  who, 
because  they  claimed  direct  descent 
from  Apollo,  wore  an  imitation  of 
the  rays  of  the  sun«  The  modem 
notion  of  a  crown  seems  to  date 
from  Charlemagne,  who  took  what 
we  now  call  an  imperial  closed 
crown  when  he  was  at  Rome.  There 
is  no  sign  of  this  sort  of  shape  on 
any  of  the  seals  anterior  to  him,  but 
from  his  time  it  came  generally  into 
use.  The  German  emperors  wore  it 
in  the  tenth  century,  and  William 
the  Conqueror  adopted  it  as  soon 
as  he  became  king  of  England. 
Du  Cange  says  that,  in  the  middle 
ages,  the  Western  emperors  received 
a  triple  crown,  "  silver  in  Germany, 
iron  in  Italy,  and  gold  in  sundry 
places'' — the  latter  phrase  meant 
Home.  The  German  crown  pos- 
sessed two  points,  which  were  sur- 
mounted by  a  diadem,  a  ball,  and  a 
cross  of  pearls ;  the  cross  indicated 
the  guardianship  of  Christianity,  the 
diadem  the  empire,  and  the  two 
points  the  seigneuries  of  Denmark 
and  Bohemia.  The  crown  of  Eng- 
land^ has  four  fleurs-de-lys,  repre- 
senting the  old  claims  on  France ; 
and  four  Maltese  crosses,  indicative 
of  that  amusing  appellation,  De- 
fender of  the  Faith.  The  famous 
Lombard  crown  was  originally 'all 
gold,  like  most  other  crowns;  but 
when  Agilulph  received  it  in  590, 
his  wife,  Theodolinda  of  Bavaria, 
put  an  iron  ring  inside  to  make  it 
stronger,  and  that  is  why  it  became 
known  as  the  iron  crown.  The 
legend  is  that  the  ring  was  made 
of  one  of  the  nails  of  the  true  cross, 


which  was  given  to  Theodolinda  by 
Gregory  the  Great  The  crown 
itself  is  now  preserved  at  Vienna. 
In  France  the  closed  crown  came 
into  feishion  more  slowly  than  else- 
where. Some  of  the  authoritiea 
pretend  that  Charles  VllL  was 
the  first  French  king  to  wear  one, 
and  that  he  adopted  it  when  he 
took  the  quality  of  Emperor  of  the 
East  in  1495 ;  but  this  looks  doubt- 
ful, for  there  are  coins  of  Louis 
XII.,  his  immediate  successor,  on 
which  the  crown  is  open.  It  is 
only  from  Francis  L  that  the  doaed 
crown  appears  to  have  been  regu- 
larly worn.  Of  all  crowns,  however, 
the  Papal  tiara  is  that  which  has 
the  most  curious  history.  The 
Eoman  bishops  had  at  first  a  mitre, 
like  other  prelates,  and  the  legend 
is  that  they  converted  it  into  a  regal 
symbol,  because  Clovis,  after  his 
conversion,  sent  on  to  Pope  Sym- 
machus  a  crown  which  he  had 
himself  received  from  the  Emperor 
Anastasius.  This  crown,  according 
to  this  theory,  was  the  first  owned 
at  Home,  and  was  known  afterwards 
at  Papal  coronations  by  the  name 
oiBegnum  Mundi.  Cicognera  says, 
however,  that  Alexander  IIL  was 
the  first  Pope  to  wear  a  crown,  axkd 
that  he  added  it  to  his  mitie  as  a 
signof  sovereignty.  BonifiM^YHL, 
who  died  in  1303,  is  supposed  to 
have  added  a  second  crown,  to  in- 
dicate the  union  of  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  power ;  and  Urban  V. 
is  said  to  have  put  on  the  third  as  a 
sjrmbol  of  the  government  of  the 
Holy  See  over  the  Church  suffering, 
militant,  and  triumphant.  Thero 
are,  however,  other  explanations  of 
the  meaning  of  the  ^ple  crown; 
one  is,  that  it  represents  the  Pope 
as  sovereign  sacnfioer,  grand  judge, 
and  sole  legislator  of  Christianity; 
another,  that  it  implies  triple  royalty 
— spiritual  over  souls,  tempoiid 
over  the  Boman  States,  and  mixed 
over  allkings ;  a  third,  that  it  indi- 
cates the  threefold  authority  of  the 
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Holy  Father  as  chief  of  the  Church, 
as  Biflhop  of  Eome,  and  as  temporal 
sovereign.  Whatever  doubts  there 
may  be  as  to  this  interpretation,  it 
is  at  all  events  quite  evident  that, 
JSB  the  mitre  implies  spiritual  power, 
«o  does  the  tiara  imply  material 
power.  When  the  Pope  is  going  to 
officiate  pontifically,  he  wears  the 
tiara  as  he  advances  to  the  altar, 
\mi  there  he  takes  it  off  and  puts  on 
his  mitre.  The  treasury  of  the 
Vatican  includes  seven  or  eight 
tiaras,  the  last  of  which  was  given 
by  the  Queen  of  Spain  in  1855 ;  its 
three  crowns  are  all  alike;  it  weighs 
only  3  lb.,  and  it  cost  £12,000. 
Napoleon  had  one  made  for  Pius 
irn.  after  the  Concordat ;  its 
three  crowns  are  all  different  from 
oach  other ;  it  weighs  8  lb.;  it  cost 
^800.  All  these  details  are  quite 
intelligible;  but  it  is  less  easy 
to  comprehend  why,  or  how,  the 
Papal  crown  became  possessed  of 
the  name  Tiara,  which  was  the  de- 
nomination given  by  Herodotus  to 
the  cap  of  the  King  of  Persia. 
There  is  a  total  want  of  harmonious 
etymology  in  this  origin. 

National  airs  necessarily  come  last 
in  the  catalogue  of  symbols,  because 
they  are  so  miserably  modem.  The 
oldest  of  them — ''God  save  the 
<3ueen" — ^has  not  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  behind  it.  It  was  first 
sung  in  1740;  and  it  may  be 
^ded  that  it  is  now  proved  to 
have  been  composed  by  Dr  Carey, 
and  not  by  Dr  BulL  The  various 
Ranz  des  Vaches  are  much  more 
^mcient,  it  is  true ;  but  they  cannot 
reasonably  be  included  in  the  same 
category  of  national  expressions  as 
the  Bussian  or  English  hymns. 
Prance  has  never  had  a  national 
air  at  alL  The  '<  Chant  du  Depart" 
and  the  "Marseillaise"  are  warlike 
and  Bepublican,  not  nationaL 
'^Partant  pour  la  Syria"  was  a 
baby  song,  taught  principally  to 
parrots.  "Vive  Henri  Quatre" 
-^was  popular,  not  officiaL   A  nation. 


indeed,  could  scarcely  publicly  adopt 
such  rhymes  as  these : — 

'•Vire  Henri  Quatre  I         t 
Viye  le  roi  vaillant ! 
Qui  salt  boire  et  se  Lattre, 
£t  6tre  yert-galant." 

A  French  writer  says  of  this  once 
famous  quatrain,  "  II  est  une  image 
du  caractire  Fran9ai3;  il  est  vif, 
^[riUard,  aussi  peu  solennel  que 
possible,  et  il  rend  k  merveiUe  la 
fiddit^  monarchique  de  nos  p^res." 
This  may  be ;  but  anyhow,  there  is 
nothing  national  in  such  words  as 
these.  Even  in  that  Qerman  land 
where  love  of  country  is  so  deep, 
where  convictions  are  so  strong, 
where  duties  are  so  resolutely 
(though  so  disagreeably)  discharged, 
there  is  no  universally  accepted 
home-made  air.  There  are  patriotic 
chants  in  any  quantity.  "  Was  ist 
des  Deutschen  Yaterland,"  the 
"  Wacht  am  Rhein,"  "  Hurrah,  Ger- 
mania4"  and  all  the  ctowd  of 
Volkslieder,  are  there,  to  prove  the 
fertility  of  the  Teutonic  soul ;  but 
these  songs  are  not  national  in 
the  real  symbolic  sense.  They  all 
are  furiously  patriotic,  which  is 
natural,  for  nations  are  sup- 
posed to  be  composed  of  patriots ; 
but  not  one  of  these  purely  German 
chants  has  the  official  character 
which  alone  gives  an  emblematic 
value  to  a  song.  Furthermore,  the 
one  real  public  hymn  of  Nortiieni 
Germany,  the  "Heil  dir  im  Sieger* 
kranz,"  is  sung  to  the  English  music 
of  "  God  save  the  Queen ;"  and  that 
is  why  it  so  strangely  happens  that^ 
notwithstanding  her  home  enthu- 
siasm, Germany  has  no  truly  na- 
tional air  of  her  own.  "Yankee 
Doodle"  and  the  "Star-spangled 
Banner"mayberigorously  American, 
but  they  scarcely  convey  the  notion 
of  a  people's  prayer ;  and  the  other 
more  or  less  local  melodies  which 
bands  play,  all  about  the  world,  on 
State  occasions,  are  in  pretty  much 
the  same  condition.  All  this  seems 
to  indicate  that  our  last  attempt  at 
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creating  another  symboly  oar  idea  of 
patting  nationality  into  music,  has 
not  been  worked  out  brilliantly  thus 
far.  It  is  a  pretty  fancy;  and  when, 
as  in  our  own  case  and  in  that  of 
Eussia,  it  really  attains  success,  it 
constitutes  a  heart-inspiring  addi- 
tion to  the  stock  of  emblems ;  but 
as  it  may  be  taken  to  have  foiled 
at  least  nine  times  out  of  ten,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  States  do  not 
put  up  their  hymns  to  public  com- 
petition, and  by  that  means  make  a 
new  and  healthier  selection. 

The  other  emblems  which  nations 
use  may  just  as  well  be  left  as  they 
now  stand;  not  because  they  are 
quite  perfect,  but  because  they  are, 
at  all  events,  about  good  enough  for 
the  work  they  have  to  do.  It  would 
be  easy  to  suggest  all  sorts  of  changes 
in  them,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
any  real  improvement  would  follow 
from  those  changes ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  would  have  the 
unsatisfactory  effect  of  modernising 
ancient  customs,  and  of  destroying 
what  is  best  and  truest  in  our  vari- 
ous  symbols — ^their  old  associations. 
The  wisest  plan  will  be  to  leave 
them  for  the  present  as  they  are, 
excepting  always  such  of  them  as 
necessarily  fluctuate  with  fashion. 
In  the  present  condition  of  the  world, 
coats  of  arms  and  flags  and  crowns 
may  advantageously  remain  in  the 
shape  they  originally  assumed ;  but 
pigtails,  wigs,  and  stocks  would  be 
as  out  of  place  in  the  uniforms  of 
to-day  as  the  horse-pistols  of  last 
century  in  a  combat  of  artillery  at 
5000  yards.  And  this  last  consi- 
deration leads  us  to  other  thoughts. 
Judging  from  past  experience,  the 
smart  coats  which  warriors  wear, 
and  which  are  identified  in  every 
country  with  the  national  idea 
of  force,  will  go  on ,  changing, 
not  only  as  a  mere  result  of 
varying  taste  in  dress,  but  also  as 
a  consequence  of  the  development 
of  weapons.  The  time  may  come 
vhen  the  token  which  we  now  call 


'^  uniform"  will  disappear  altogether  y 
when,  after  passing  through  an  in- 
termediate  stage  of  cuirassed  armies, 
in  which  regiments,  like  ships,  will^ 
be  sheathed  in  six-inch  plates,  the- 
battles  of  the  world  will  be  fought^ 
at  ranges  of  several  d^rees  of  longi- 
tude, by  the  scientific  employment 
of  the  forces  of  nature.  If  ever  this 
occurs,  the  soldiers  of  the  future 
will  doubtless  be  enclosed  in  labo- 
ratory bottles,  and  be  surrounded  by 
opaque  vapours ;  genends  will  wear 
diving-dresses,  and  cany  safety- 
lamps  into  action ;  while  reconnais- 
sances will  be  made  by  spectrum- 
analysis.  The  effects  of  such  » 
change  as  this  would  not  be  limited 
to  the  mere  suppression  of  varie- 
gated coats  and  trousers ;  they  could 
scarcely  fail  to  simultaneously  ex- 
tend to  other  details  too.  Under 
such  conditions  of  belligerence  all 
actual  emblems  would  lose  their 
value;  nations  would  probably^ 
discard  them,  and  adopts  instead,, 
devices  more  in  harmony  with  the- 
new  methods  which  eadi  of  them 
would  then  employ  in  war.  France, 
for  instance,  might  give  up  the 
tricolour  and  adopt  ''portable  de- 
mocratised earthquakes"  as  her 
badge ;  England  might  abandon  the 
ugly  Union -Jack,  and  send  her 
troops  to  fight  beneath  an  oriflanune 
of  "  chemistry  and  dynamics  ;  '* 
Eussia  would  replace  the  Byzantine- 
eagle  by  "explosive  ice;"  while 
Italy  would  put  "utilised  vol- 
canoes "  in  the  place  of  the  white 
cross  of  Savoy.  United  (xCT- 
many,  on  the  contrary,  would 
continue  to  employ  the  practi- 
cal but  touching  motto  which 
she  has  recently  adopted,  "  Blood 
and  iron:"  in  this  respect,  as  in 
so  many  others,  she  is  far  away 
ahead  of  her  contemporaries^  and  is- 
showing  them  the  way  to  the  mottoe»^ 
of  the  fature.  For  the  moment  this 
view  of  coming  emblems  may  seem 
exaggerated;  but  science  is  pro- 
gressing very  fast^  and  some  day^ 
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perhaps,   a  good   deal  more  than  epoch  will  be  regarded  as  a  golden 

'eyen  this  may  come  to  pass.  age  of  peace,  ignorance,  and  love, 

If  so,  it  is  not  imlikely  that  our  and  our  ensigns  and  other  sym- 

snccessors  will  look  back  with  a  bols  will  come  in  for  a  just  pro- 

.sort  of  envy  to  what,  in  their  time,  portion  of  the  admiration  which  our 

will  be  geologically  known  as  the  retrospectiyeinnocuity  will  provoke. 

**  flag-period  "  of  the  earth's  exist-  Professors  of  archseology  will  teach 

•ence.     The  fossilised  relics  of  the  their  pupils  that  the  Prussian  Eagle 

happy  generations  which  went  to  was  an  accepted  sign  of  gentleness 

'war  with  gunpowder  will  be  pre-  and   maiden  diffidence;    that  the 

served  in  the  museums  of  the  future  Stars  and  Stripes  stood  universally 

:8ide  by  side  with  the  shreds  which  for  bashful  modesty ;  and  that  the 

may  then  remain  of  their  standards,  British  Lion  was  a  type  of  self- 

their  coats  of  arms,  their  liveries,  sacrificing  unselfishness.   We  really 

their  cockades.     Fathers  will  take  ought  to  be  very  proud  to  have  such 

their  children  on  Sunday  afternoons  a  future  before  us :  we  do  not  sus- 

•(unless  at  that  period  the  world  em-  pect  that  it  is  waiting  for  us  (we 

ploys  a  chemical  substitute  for  Sun-  know  ourselves  too.well  for  that) ; 

-day)  to  gaze  with  curious  sympathy  but  if  really  it  comes  to  pass,  our 

on  the  skulls  and  thigh-bones  of  shades  will  look  on  approvingly, 

the  simple  races  which  used  breech-  and  will  murmur   to  each  other, 

loaders  for  weapons  and  coloured  ''  Posterity  isright ;  we  always  said 

«tuffs  for  emblems.      In  the  then  our  flags  were  full  of  noble  mean- 

rstate  of  destructive  inventivity  our  ing." 


DATES     AND  DATES. 

''  Fable  has  not  been  a  favourite  form  of  composition  with  modern  poets." 

—The  AtkeneBum^  lith  February  1874.    ' 

[OuB  readers  will  owe  us  a  share  of  their  gratitude  for  having  been 
instrumental  in  calling  forth  horn  Lord  Lytton  the  following  able  and 
:amu«ing  protest  against  the  strictures  in  our  own  pages,  as  weU  as  those 
•of  some  of  our  contemporaries,  on  his  novel  and  original  (if  he  will  permit 
«I8  to  employ  such  a  word)  adaptation  of  the  Fabulist's  most  ancient  art. 
It  is  worth  a  critic's  while  to  indulge  in  objections  which  call  forth  such 
(replies.  We  might,  perhaps,  were  we  captious,  take  exception  to  some 
points  in  the  parallel ;  but  as  we  feel  sure,  for  one  thing,  that  the  lapse  of 
time  must  be  long  indeed  which  will  make  Lord  Lytton's  dates  dry,  we 
:  accept  them  £rom  his  hands,  firesh  and  dewy,  with  a  pleasure  unmixed 
-with  any  carpings.  The  baskets  of  iEsop  are  full;  we  ask  no  better 
than  to  have  other  baskets  of  modem  twine,  but  classic  form,  heaped  high 
nnth  finagrant  fruit — ^more  delicately  flavoured,  more  poetically  surrounded, 
txnore  sweet  and  melting  in  the  mouth,  clusters  of  pure  pleasure,  apples  of 
^delight — ^instead  of  the  food-fruit,  the  daily  bread  disguised  in  golden 
ffind  and  russet  husk,  which  comes  to  us  from  the  sententious  East  J 

I. 

Dates  !  how  we  schoolboys  loved  them !    Dates, 
Not  such  as  those  Kenealy  hates ; 
Nor  dates  of  chronologic  things. 
Laws,  battles,  and  the  deaths  of  kings ; 
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O'er  "wliicliy  alas !  with  aching  brains, 
Our  masters  made  us  spend  such  pains  I 
But  those  the  grocers'  shops  supply, 
Whose  golden  skins,  if  somewhat  dry, 
Have  in  them  hearts  still  full  of  honey ; 
On  which  we  spent  our  pocket-money. 

II. 

Not  one  of  all  our  youthful  band 

But  long'd  to  see  the  mystic  land, 

Of  whose  enchantments  manifold 

Our  loved  Arabian  stories  told, 

Where  grew,  'twas  said,  in  sunburnt  strength 

The  golden  fruit  which  here,  at  length. 

The  commerce  of  the  East  and  West 

Had,  for  our  special  sakes,  comprest 

In  clammy  pennyworths  of  joy. 

III. 

One,  I  remember  well — a  boy 
Somewhat  the  eldest  of  us  aU, 
Whom  we  pert  youngsters  used  to  call 
Cato  the  Censor  (heaven  save  him  ! 
Jack  was  the  name  his  parents  gave  him), 
A  worthy  lad,  without  a  vice, 
And  conscientiously  precise. 
Twas  for  the  Navy,  as  we  knew 
When  first  he  join'd  our  meny  crew, 
That  Jack  was  destined.     That  career 
Begins  in  boyhood.     One  sad  year, 
With  sighs  of  boyish  envy,  we 
Bid  Jack  good-bye.     Hej^went  to  sea. 
The  man-of-war  on  which  he  found 
His  sea-legs  was  for  I^gypt  bound. 
And  when  the  ship's  cook  went  ashore. 
Jack,  mindful  of  the  joys  of  yore. 
Besought  the  cook  to  bring  him  back 
A  good  supply  of  dates. 

IV. 

Poor  Jack ! 
Conceive  with  what  dismay'd  surprise, 
Fresh  dates,  as  plump  as  plums  he  eyes. 
When  back  the  ship's  cook  came  with  these. 
Dewy  and  dripping  from  the  trees. 


v. 


'*  What  are  these  things  ? "  in  wrath  began 
The  shock'd  Catonian  midshipman. 
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<'  I  ask'd  for  dates.    These  are  not  dates. 

Dates  should  he  diy  as  candied  cates, 

And  press'dy  and  squeezed,  and  closely  pack'd 

In  compass  small,  with  care  exact. 

These  fruits  are  fresh.     Such  freshness  suits 

Mere  common  ordinary  fruits, 

Cherries  and  currants.     But  things  rare, 

Old,  famous,  and  remote,  should  bear 

Upon  their  outward  form  the  sign 

And  impress  of  their  origin. 

In  short,"  he  added,  waxing  hot, 

*' Dates  should  be  all  that  these  are  not." 


VL 

Thus  Jack,  who  judged  of  things  by  rule. 

From  reminiscences  of  school, 

Wrote  to  his  friends,  disconsolate, 

That  not  a  single  genuine  date 

Was  left  in  Iferpt     "  Sad! "  he  said, 

''  The  age  of  genuine  dates  is  dead." 


MORAL. 

^'  Bevere  the  ancients  and  their  art  1" 
Bevere  themi    Ay,  with  all  my  heart. 
What  they  have  done  will  ne'er  again 
Be  done  so  weU.     But  why  disdam 
All  fruit  that's  fresh  from  living  trees, 
Even  tho'  inferior  far  to  these 
Choice  classic  dainties,  time  hath  prest 
And  pack'd  with  care,  since  even  their  best 
Time-ripen'd  sweets  were  raw  one  day  1 
With  grateful  hearts  (we  fedxi  would  say) 
^  Due  honour  to  the  ancients  give : 
But  to  us  modems  leave  to  live. 

Lttton. 

Pabib,  26(A  Fibrwary  1874. 
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THE  BUDGET  AND  THE  INCOME-TAX. 

Sifi  Stafford  Northcote's  fiist  taining  the  county  police;  £240,000, 
financial  statement  was  worthy  of  to  be  doubled  next  year,  in  aid  of 
his  reputation.      The  most  strik-  lunatic  asylums ;  and  £170,000  in 
ing  circumstance  connected  with  it  order  that   Government    property 
is,  that  the  surplus  shadowed  forth  may  contribute  out  of  the  national 
by  Mr  Gladstone  in  his  Greenwich  exchequer  its  rateable  share  of  local 
address,  and  which  was  received  at  expenditure.     When  we  consider 
the  time  with  so  much  incredulity,  the  enormous  increase  of  rates  in 
turns  out  to  have  been  well  within  the  last  twenty  years,  the  circom- 
the  mark.    The  Chancellor  of  the  stance  that  they  are  all  levied  on 
Exchequer  is  the  happy  or  unhappy  one  class  of  property,  that  they 
possessor,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  a  grow  up  silently  and  secretly,  and 
surplus  of  more  than  six  millions  of  are  gradually  being  utilised  to  de- 
money.     It  is  more  than  ever  unac-  fray  distinctly  imperial  expenditure, 
countable  that,  with  the  foreknow-  wherever    a    local  organisation   is 
ledgeofthis  event,  and  probably  with  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  edu- 
matured  financial  plans,  Mr  Glad-  cation  for  imperial  purposes,  it  is 
stone  should  have  so  fettally  risked  high  time  that  the  whole  system  of 
his  grand  opportunity  of  another  of  imperial  and  local  taxation  should 
those  sensational  Budgets  which  in  be  thoroughly  revised,  and  their 
1853  and  1860  proved  the  founda-  mutual  relations  adjusted  in  a  spirit 
tion  of  his  &me  and  power.    The  of  fiEumess.     The  local  expenditure 
extraordinary  dissolution  must  either  of  the  country  is  now  nearly  half  the 
have  been  resorted  to  because  cir-  whole  of  its  imperial  disbursements; 
cnmstances  known  only  to  the  Cabi-  and  if  we  except  from  the  latter  the 
net  had  arisen  to  make  such  a  step  charge  for  the  national  debt,  the  pro- 
the  only  alternative  of  an  impossible  portionmay  be statedasthree-fouiths. 
resignation;  or  it  must  remain  on  Nearly  all  local  taxation  is  direct 
record  as  the  most  suicidal  blunder  taxation ;  and  that  system,  together 
in  the  annals  of  party  leadership.  with  the  income-tax,  demands  the 
A  comprehensive  reform  of  the  patient  attention  of  the  country, 
whole  system  of  local  taxation  and  For  the  last  thirty-two  years  the 
expenditure  is  speedily  becoming  other  branch  of  finance  which  in- 
the  most  important  of   unsolved  directly  affects  us  through  consump- 
questions.    It  was  impossible  that  tion  has  been  steadily  reformed ; 
a  Government  which  had  been  bare-  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  may  be 
ly  two  months  in  office  could  at-  said  to  have  brought  that  great  en- 
tempt  to  grapple  with  it^  in  addi-  terprise  to  its  conclusion  by  repeal- 
tion  to  all  the  labours  which  neces-  ing  the  sugar  duties, 
sarily  beset  an  incoming  Ministry.  The  course  is  now  clear  for  the 
But  as  a  part  performance  of  a  great  sister  enterprise,  full  of  difii- 
difficult  duty,  and  in  order  to  re-  culty  and  complicated  detail — ^viz., 
tain  some  portion  of  the  necessary  the  reform  of  the  whole  system  of 
income    required    to   relieve    the  direct  taxation,  imperial  and  local. 
local    rates  from  the   burden    of  Upon  this  subject^  while  retaining 
imperial     wants,    a    revenue     of  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  revenue 
£1,010,000  i9  reserved,  and  is  at  with  a  view  to  a  future  scheme,  the 
once  distributed ;  £600,000  in  aid  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
of  the  expenses  incurred  in  main-  made  these  deliberate  and  measured 
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observations  :  *'  We  put  it  first, 
because  it  seems  to  us,  upon  the 
whole,  the  object  of  the  highest 
national  interest  at  the  present 
time.  It  would  be  a  most  in- 
adequate view  to  take  of  the  sub- 
ject to  say  of  those  who  urge  upon 
us  a  reform  of  our  system  of  local 
taxation,  that  they  desire  to  get 
rid  of  certain  burdens.  We  ought 
to  consider  the  position  which  the 
question  really  occupies,  not  only 
in  our  financial,  but  in  our  whole 
social  and  political  system.  We 
look  back  to  the  year  1842  as,  in  a 
certain  sense,  the  commencement  of  a 
new  financial  epoch;  and,  no  doubt, 
during  that  epoch  a  great  revolu- 
tion has  been  effected  in  the  financial 
system — and  in  the  most  important 
branch  of  it — ^by  the  reform  of  our 
system  of  indirect  taxation  effected 
by  Sir  Eobert  Peel  and  by  the  late 
iSrime  Minister.  There  has  been 
a  great  remission  of  taxation, — 
mountains,  I  may  say,  have  been 
zemoved  from  the  pressure  which 
taxation  puts  upon  the  consumers, 
and  also  upon  the  trade  and  in- 
dustry of  the  country.  We  have 
done  an  amount  of  work  of  which 
any  nation  may  be  proud  in  the 
course  of  about  one  generation.  But 
it  now  seems  to  us  that  there  is 
another  side  to  the  question  of 
finance,  which  stands  as  much  in 
need  of  attention  and  refonn  as  did 
the  side  of  indirect  taxation  in  the 
days  of  Sir  R  Peel  and  in  the  year 
1843,  and  that  is  the  great  question 
of  our  direct,  and  especially  of  our 
direct  local  taxation." 

All  parties  are  agreed  that  the 
condition  of  our  local  government 
is  "a  chaos  as  regards  authori- 
ties, a  chaos  as  regaids  rates, 
and  a  worse  chaos  than  all  as  re- 
gards areas."  There  is  a  mass  of 
detail  connected  with  it  which  will 
satisfy  the  most  voracious  appetite 
for  work.  But  upon  the  question 
which  more  immediately  affects  fu- 
ture Budgets — viz.,  the  shifting  of 


certain  imperial  burdens  from  the 
back  of  the  rates,  the  Government 
have  shadowed  forth  the  views  which 
will  determine  their  future  policy. 
The  last  Parliament  resolved,  by  a 
great  majority,  that  no  solution  of 
the  question  would  be  satisfactoiy 
which  did  not  provide,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  for  the  transfer  to 
the  national  exchequer  of  all  charges 
required  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  police,  and  lunatics.  Sir 
Stafford  l^orthcote,  speaking  on  be- 
half of  a  strong  Government  able  to 
execute  their  declared  policy,  di- 
vides the  complaints  against  local 
taxation  into  three  heads.  "It  is 
said,  in  the  first  place,  that  there 
are « imperial  services  which  are 
charged  exclusively,  or  in  undue 
proportion,  on  local  resources.  It 
is  said,  in  the  second  place,  that  the 
area  of  rating  is  not  fair,  and  that 
numy  classes  of  property,  including 
the  very  important  class  of  person- 
alty, are  exempted  from  the  burdens 
which  are  borne  for  the  benefit  of 
all  kinds  of  property,  the  owners  of 
personal  property  among  the  rest 
And  there  is  also  a  third  complaint, 
coming,  perhaps,  from  rather  differ- 
ent quarters  from  those  in  which  we 
hear  most  of  these  complaints  made 
— ^viz.,  that  our  system  of  local  tax- 
ation is  bad  and  uneconomical,  be- 
cause we  have  a  bad  system  of 
management,  a  bad  system  of  ad- 
ministration, and  an  improper  divi- 
sion of  the  country  into  local  dis- 
tricts. I  think  there  is  truth  in  all 
these  complaints."  The  immediate 
measure  of  relief  to  local  taxation 
was  then  fixed  at  £1,250,000,  of 
which  £1,010,000  will  be  experi- 
enced in  the  ensuing  year.  Some 
hints  were  thrown  out  in  the  course 
of  the  speech  as  to  the  possible 
transfer  to  local  authorities  of  some 
of  the  assessed  taxes. 

Now,  assuming  such  a  policy  to 
be  carried  out,  and  rates  to  that  ex- 
tent diminished,  the  obvious  conse- 
quence is  a  diminution  of  imperial 
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levenae,  and  an  increase  of  imperial  the  while  that  he  oould  no  more 
expenditure.  Mr  Dudley  Baxter  part  with  this  tax  than  he  could  fly, 
has  shown,  hy  a  process  of  calcula-  "  if  on  so  short  a  notice  we  were 
tion  which  baffled  the  statistical  to  come  forward  with  a  definite  or 
efforts  of  Mr  Goschen,  aided  by  all  decided  proposition  with  respect 
the  resources  of  office,  that  real  either  to  the  absolute  remission  or 
property  pays  under  the  present  sys-  the  absolute  perpetuation  of  the 
tem  local  and  imperial  taxes  to  the  tax."  He  apologised  for  not  throw- 
extent  of  12  per  cent  upon  its  ing  down  this  mighty  structure  at 
income ;  while  personal  property  six  weeks'  notice,  cTidently  with  the 
pays  5  per  cent  on  its  income  to  feeling  that  Mr  Gladstone's  mani- 
the  imperial  taxes,  and  nothing  at  festo  had  raised  hopes  which,  not- 
all  to  the  local  taxes ;  and  industrial  withstanding  the  result  of  the  elec- 
incomes  (of  a  class  which  pay  in-  tions,  might  still  be  rampant.  But 
come-tax)  only  pay  3  per  cent.  This  he  also  said,  that  we  may  take 
proportion  is  independent  of,  or  in  it  for  granted  that  if  the  in- 
addition  to,  the  general  taxes  on  ex-  come-tax  is  abolished,  '^  some  means 
penditure  or  consumption  which  are  must  be  found  of  making  the 
common  to  every  kind  of  income.  owner  of  personal  property  con- 
Under  these  circumstances,  our  tribute  towards  the  burdens  of 
old  fijend  the  income-tax  comes  the  country.  Possibly,  if  yon  re- 
once  more  into  special  prominence,  tain  the  income-tax  it  will  be 
as  a  necessary  instrument  in  the  found  that  his  contributions  to 
work  of  financial  reform,  and  fur-  that  tax  supply  the  deficiency;  but 
ther  as  required,  notwithstanding  that  is  a  point  which  requires  care- 
all  the  objections  to  Schedule  D,  ful  consideration."  The  difficulties 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  redress  of  the  subject  were  met  and  amr- 
the  inequcdity  between  real  and  mounted  by  the  remission  of  a 
personal  taxation,  by  keeping  alive  penny  ;  and  thus  the  tax  has 
one  efficacious  mode  of  enforcing  reached  the  lowest  point  since  its 
direct  contribution  from  personid  reimposition  in  1842. 
incomes.  Accordingly,  that  subject  We  are  not  weighted  with  any 
follows  next  in  order  in  Sir  Stafford  responsibilities  which  prevent  an 
Northcote's  speech.  And  in  tread-  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  sab- 
ing  upon  this  subject,  like  all  his  ject  of  this  system  of  finance,  which 
predecessors,  the  Chancellor  of  the  was  long  described  as  a  giant  whose 
Exchequer  trod  as  wistfully  as  if  special  duty  it  was  to  shield  us  in 
a  mine  were  ready  to  explode  time  of  war,  which  was  called  forUi 
beneath  him.  The  memory  of  1816,  from  its  repose  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
and  of  some  great  outbunts  of  re-  to  aid  in  commercial  reform  and 
sentment  against  the  income-tax,  the  relief  of  indirect  taxation^  and 
haunts  the  minds  of  our  leading  which  is  now,  we  venture  to  pre- 
statesmen,  till  there  is  not  one  diet,  again  required  for  a  long  term 
of  them  who  is  prepared  to  de-  of  years  to  aid  in  the  reform  of 
clare  himself  in  favour  of  its  con-  direct  taxation,  and  to  redress  the 
tinuance.  No  one  commits  himself  inequalities  of  the  burdens  upon 
to  even  a  qualified  approval  of  it,  real  and  personal  property  and 
without  so  many  reservations  and  income. 

exceptions,  that  a  speedy  retreat  There    is    hardly    any    sul^ect 

from  his  position  can  be  effected  within  the  range  of  English  pol- 

with  the  utmost  facility.    ''It  would  itics   about  which  so    much    has 

be  wrong  and  culpable  in  us,"  said  been  written  and  spoken    as  the 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  knowing  all  income-tax ;   and  there  is  hardly 
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any  subject  about  which  the  pub- 
lic mind  is  so  little  matured.  Per- 
haps some  future  generation  may 
be  inclined  to  say,  that  there  is 
no  subject  with  which  Queen  Vic- 
toria's statesmen  have  had  to  deal — 
unless,  indeed,  they  except  that  of 
Parliamentary  Eef orm — ^upon  which 
the  leading  men  of  the  day  were 
more  prone  to  say  one  thing  and 
mean  another.  For  thirty -two 
years  this  tax  has  been  imposed 
without  any  intermission,  or  chance 
or  reasonable  prospect  of  intermis- 
sion ;  and  yet  all  our  leading  men, 
one  after  the  other,  have  reiterated 
their  conviction  that  the  tax  was  a 
great  fiscal  reserve  for  purposes  of 
-war,  and  necessarily  a  mere  tem- 
porary expedient  in  times  of  peace. 
It  would  be  harsh,  in  consequence,  to 
accuse  all  our  public;  men  of  con- 
scious insincerity;  but  these  con- 
stant denunciations  of  the  tax  as  a 
part  of  our  permanent  finance  sys- 
tem, coupled  with  its  projected 
abolition  having  been  recently  made 
the  subject  of  a  grand  political  coup 
(fetat  without  the  faintest  prospect 
of  success  or  even  favourable  con- 
sideration, suggest  to  us  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  public 
ought  firmly  to  resolve  whether  it 
shall  be  hereafter  regarded  as,  to 
use  Mr  Laing's  expression,  the  key- 
stone of  our  financial  system,  or 
whether  policy  and  principle  require 
its  speedy  extinction. 

The  latest  utterances  of  our  party 
leaders — ^those  which  were  made  on 
the  eve  of  a  general  election,  and 
which  are  therefore  presumed  to  be 
the  most  elaborate  enunciations  of 
their  policy — ^were  in  favour  of  the 
repeal  of  the  tax.  Mr  Gladstone 
made  the  promise  of  its  repeal  the 
iMusis  of  his  demand  for  restoration 
to  popular  favour  and  political  power. 
He  pledged  himself  that  there  would 
be  a  surplus  of  five  millions,  which 
amount,  together  with  the  necessary 
*^  readjustments,"  would  enable  him 
to  effect  the   proposed  remission. 


Mr  Disraeli  immediately  followed 
with  the  declaration,  which  is  well 
borne  out  by  the  pages  of '  Hansard,' 
that  the  repeal  of  the  income- 
tax  had  always  been  part  of  his 
policy,  and  that  any  Ministry 
would  be  ready  to  abolish  that  par- 
ticular impost  when  circumstances 
permitted;  which  he  subsequently 
explained  to  mean  that  he  was  in 
favour  of  its  gradual  extinction. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  elections  went  off  without  the 
smallest  reference  to  the  income-tax. 
The  country  was  profoundly  unin- 
terested in  the  whole  question.  We 
can  hardly  expect  any  tax  to  be 
popular;  but  as  far  as  the  result 
of  the  general  election  goes,  it  is 
indifferent,  if  not  hostile,  to  the 
policy  of  repealing  the  income- 
tax  by  means  of  other  imposi- 
tions. Moreover,  it  seems  to  be 
now  ascertained  that  the  country 
has  no  decided  and  deep-rooted  ob- 
jections to  the  tax  being  for  some 
time  to  come  grafted  on  th^  national 
system  of  finance.  And  with  that 
decision  deliberately  arrived  at,  and 
that  fact  clearly  ascertained,  the  teix 
evidently  enters  upon  a  new  phase 
of  its  history  and  existence.  More- 
over, if  we  add  up  all  the  years  of 
the  present  century  during  which 
the  tax  has  not  been  in  operation, 
we  shaU  find  that,  although  three- 
fourths  of  the  century  have  elapsed, 
scarcely  more  than  one  fourth  of  it 
has  been  free  from  the  imposition 
of  this  ''  odious  impost."  As  far  as 
appearances  go,  this  temporary  tax 
has  been  in  permanent  operation,  is 
cheerfully  endured,  and  is  not  likely 
to  be  parted  with.  Yet  the  volumes 
of  ^  Hansi^ '  teem  with  declara- 
tions that  this  impost  is  a  great 
fiscal  reserve,  whose  function  is  to 
shield  us  in  war — a  giant^  whose 
power  in  time  of  peace  may  only  be 
invoked  to  aid  the  task  of  commer- 
cial or  financial  reform.  It  has 
been  denounced,  no  doubt  with 
much  truth,  as  a  tax  in  which  "  in- 
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equality,  vexation,  and  fraud  are 
inherent/'  and  of  which  the  political 
dangers  are  manifest  Is  it  not  time 
now  to  reconsider  the  ohjections  to 
this  system  of  taxation,  and  to 
ascertain  by  the  light  of  thirty-two 
years  of  endurance,  and  the  clearly- 
proved  indifference  to  its  repeal, 
whether  those  objections  are  neces- 
sarily fatal;  or  whether,  under  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  country, 
they  have  not  lost  some  portion  of 
their  weight,  and  have  not  become 
somewhat  less  useful  for  purposes  of 
invective  and  party  warfare  I 

We  may  rest  assured  that,  under 
our  representative  system,  in  which 
speeches  are  so  often  made  with  a 
view  to  constituents,  and  to  concili- 
ate public  favour,  such  unanimity 
of  censure  upon  a  policy  which  is 
steadily  adhered  to,  woidd  not  have 
been  exhibited  by  our  public  men 
unless  there  had  been  some  strong 
current  of  public  feeling  to  provoke 
it.  And  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  this  tax  knows  that 
it  brought  with  it  from  the  early 
years  of  this  century  a  legacy  of 
hatred  which  was  pronounced  and 
vigorous.  Accordingly,  the  states- 
men who  were  concerned  with  its 
reimposition  in  1842,  or  who  have 
since  had  much  to  do  with  it — 
amongst  whom  two  of  the  most 
eminent  still  remain  as  leaders  of 
the  rival  parties — were  all  knee-deep 
in  protestations  against  the  "  odious 
impost "  to  which  they  continuously 
resorted,  and  in  favour  of  its  being 
considered  a  mere  temporary  expe- 
dient Meanwhile  a  generation  has 
^rown  up  which  knows  not  Peel, 
and  does  not  inherit  the  animosity 
of  their  fathers  to  this  particuli^ 
tax;  and  at  the  present  moment 
the  chief  inducements  to  its  repeal 
are  to  be  found  in  past  pledges  of 
influential  statesmen.  Looking  at 
the  subject  apart  from  the  pledges  of 
public  men  and  its  former  unpopu- 
larity, there  is  much  to  explain  the 
total  failure  of  recent  attempts  to 


promote  an  agitation  against  it. 
Some  leading  Indian  statesmen  have 
been  prominent  in  connection  with 
those  attempts.  "Mr  Massey,  we 
believe,  has  honourably  associated 
his  name  with  the  temporary  re- 
moval of  the  income-tax  from  India, 
where,  according  to  the  best  opin- 
ions, it  ought  never  to  have  been 
imposed.  Fresh  from  a  triumph  of 
this  nature,  and  mindful  of  a  former 
political  position  which  at  one  time 
threatened  to  become  conspicuous, 
he  sought  to  lead  a  crusade  against 
the  same  tax  in  the  United  King- 
dom. But  the  circumstances  were 
totally  different  India,  it  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated,  is  a  poor 
country,  and  suffers  severely  from 
the  friction  of  such  a  system  of 
forced  contribution.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  wealth  and  resources  of 
Great  Britain  appear  to  be  bound- 
less; and  as  they  increase,  the  facil- 
ity with  which  an  income-tax  may 
be  borne  increases  also.  At  all 
events,  in  the  space  of  one  genera- 
tion the  produce  of  it  has  brought 
into  the  imperial  exchequer  a  net 
sum  exceeding  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  money.  During  the 
whole  of  that  time,  ^e  annual  tax, 
except  during  the  Crimean  war,  has 
never  been  up  to  5  per  cent^  and 
has  very  rarely  indeed  exceeded  3 
per  cent  A  penny  in  the  pound 
will  in  very  short  time,  if  we  main- 
tain our  present  rate  of  increase  in 
the  national  resources,  yield  two 
millions  of  money;  and  it  lb  obvious 
that,  under  those  circumstancesy  the 
tax  is  capable  of  yielding  with  ease  a 
large  revenue  in  times  of  peace,  and 
would  still  remain,  as  respects  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  strength,  a 
powerful  reserve  f or*purpoees  of  war. 
It  was  in  the  very  midst  and 
crisis  of  the  revolutionary  war  that 
Mr  Pitt,  finding  that  the  resources 
of  the  country  were  being  strained 
to  the  utmost,  brought  forward  in  a 
celebrated  speech  his  project  of  the 
income-tax.     From  1798  to  1816, 
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with  a  yeiy  shoit  interval,  it  was  in 
force;  and  in  the  last  eleven  years  of 
that  period  it  was  in  full  operation. 
It  has  often  been  argued  that  if  that 
system  had  been  resorted  to  as  early 
OS  1793,  the  national  debt  would  not 
have  existed  at  all,  or  at  least  not 
in  its  present  colossal  proportions. 
While  it  was  in  operation,  the  an- 
nual income  of  the  country  was 
more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the 
charges  of  Government  and  the  an- 
nual cost  of  the  war.  The  severity 
of  its  burden  was  enormous,  and 
directly  peace  was  secured,  the  Min- 
istry were  obliged  to  repeal  the  tax; 
although  when  it  was  first  imposed, 
so  far  was  Mr  Pitt  from  regarding  it 
as  essentially  a  war  tax,  that  a  If^e 
portion  of  the  debt  was  specially 
charged  upon  the  revenue  so  to  be 
obtained.  The  policy  in  its  incep- 
tion was  to  provide,  by  means  of 
the  particular  tax,  for  the  repay- 
ment of  debt  after  the  expenses  of 
war  had  ceased. 

But  in  1816  no  power  on  earth 
could  have  induced  the  English 
nation  to  tolerate  for  a  single  year 
the  continuance  of  that  burden. 
The  people  spumed  it  firom  their 
backs  with  an  outburst  of  almost 
vindictive  animosity.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  for  years  it  had  been 
almost  greater  than  they  could  bear. 
In  the  three  years'  interval  of  peace 
after  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  they  had 
gladly  exchanged  it  for  a  consider- 
able increase  to  the  duties  on  beer, 
malt,  and  hops.  Ten  per  cent  was 
the  amount  at  which  it  was  levied. 
It  was  originally  estimated  to  yield  at 
that  rate  10  millions  of  money,  and  in 
1816  it  apparently  produced  some- 
thing under  1 5  millions.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  power  of  the  tax 
then  and  now  may  be  seen  at  once 
from  the  fact  that,  imposed  at  that 
rate  now,  it  would  yield  to  the  ex- 
chequer tiie  annual  sum  of  at  least  45 
millions.  United  Europe  could  not 
raise  half  that  sum  without  a  loan. 
It  is  unnecessary  now  to  retain  the 


whole  of  that  enormous  reserve 
of  power  simply  for  purposes 
of  war.  A  moderate  use  of  it 
may  fairly  be  made  in  times 
of  peace  without  impairing  the 
efficiency  and  strength  of  the  re- 
serve. And  if,  as  Turgot  used  to 
say,  the  art  of  finance  was  simply 
how  to  pluck  the  fowl  without  mak- 
ing it  cry  out,  the  enormous  wealth 
of  the  country  may  easily  submit  to 
a  moderate  direct  taxation  with- 
out violating  the  first  principles  of 
art.  The  saying  of  Turgot  was  the 
justification  or  excuse  for  excessive 
indirect  taxation.  When  Parlia- 
ment resolved  that  the  effect  of 
that  was  forcibly  to  repress  the 
springs  of  industry,  and  thereby 
contract  the  national  resources,  it 
was  obliged  to  impose  and  retain 
for  more  than  thirty  years  a  direct 
tax  upon  incomes,  which  is  no 
longer  borne  with  impatience,  and 
has  gradually  established  itself, 
contrary  to  the  promises  of  finance 
Ministers,  as  a  permanent  part  of 
our  financial  system. 

The  financial  history  of  the  coun- 
try since  1816,  and  the  occurrences 
with  regard  to  the  income-tax  itself, 
will  be  ransacked  in  vain  to  account 
for  the  extraordinary  reluctance  and 
hesitation  with  which  the  subject 
is  approached  surviving  so  long- 
the  manifest  acquiescence  of  the 
people.  Ko  doubt  it  was  regarded 
with  horror  and  animosity  at  the- 
end  of  the  Peninsular  war.  But  the 
period  (1816-1842)  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  which  elapsed 
from  the  repeal  of  the  first  tax  to 
the  imposition  of  the  second  waa 
one  of  general  peace,  and  was  marked 
by  a  great  revival  of  trade  and  a. 
great  increase  of  national  wealth. 
During  that  time  the  currency  was- 
restored,  and  some  remissions  of 
taxation  were  made.  A  balance  of 
at  least  £20,000,000  of  duties  was 
remitted  in  that  interval.  The  de- 
mand gradually  grew  during  that 
interval  for  the  reconstmction  of 
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OUT  whole  financial  system ;  and  in 
consequence,  the  necessity  of  reviv- 
ing the  income-tax  was  frequently 
discussed.  And  even  as  early  as 
1830,  all  the  great  authorities  on 
the  suhject  of  taxation,  except  Sir 
Eohert  Peel — ^namely,  Mr  Huskis- 
son,  Mr  Poulett  Thomson,  and  Sir 
Henry  Parnell — ^while  they  agreed  in 
recommending  large  remissions  of 
taxation  upon  various  raw  materials 
of  industry  and  articles  of  consump- 
tion, also  agreed  in  recommending 
the  imposition  of  an  income-tax. 
But  wlule  financial  reformers  were 
in  favour  of  this  course,  and  looked 
upon  this  particular  tax  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  financial  reform,  the 
great  party  leaders  of  the  time,  Sir 
E.  Peel,  Lord  Althorpe,  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  were  either  actively 
hostile  to  it,  or  at  least  did  not  ven- 
ture to  support  it  The  remem- 
brance of  the  hatred  which  the 
burden  had  produced,  deterred  those 
who  were  responsible  for  the  for- 
tunes of  political  parties  from  un- 
dertaking the  task  of  proposing  its 
renewal. 

Meanwhile,  the  necessity  of  even- 
tually resorting  to  it,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  holding  it  in  reserve,  was 
every  year  becoming  more  apparent. 
The  number  of  articles  subject  to 
duty  was  more  than  1000 ;  in  1842 
we  had  arrived,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Sir  R  Peel,  "at  the 
limits  of  taxation  upon  articles  of 
consumption;"  and,  nevertheless,  for 
years  the  expenditure  had  exceeded 
the  revenue.  When  it  is  constantly 
asserted  that  the  first  income-tax 
was  imposed  by  Mr  Pitt  purely  as 
a  war  tax,  it  is  right  to  remember 
that  he  charged  it  with  the  repay- 
ment of  debt,  and  therefore  con- 
templated its  continuance  during 
time  of  peace.  When  it  is  as  con- 
stantly asserted  that  the  second 
income-tax  was  imposed  by  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  as  the  means  of  lessen- 
Qg  the  tariff  and  reducing  duties, 
'  is  right  to  remember  that  in  1842 


he  increased  the  number  of  articles 
subject  to  duty  from  1052  to  1163, 
although  he  reduced  the  amount 
imposed;  that  up  to  that  time  he 
had  not  been  a  champion  of  com- 
mercial reform;  but  that  he  was 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  increasing  the  revenue,  so  as 
to  restore  public  credit^  which  had 
been  impaired  by  successive  deficits. 
In  short,  the  great  founder  of  Eng- 
lish reformed  finance  discovered  in 
1842  that  an  income-tax  was  in- 
dispensable to  meet  the  ordinary 
expenditure  of  the  country  in  times 
of  peace.  Until  he  became  Minister, 
Sir  Eobert  Peel  had  always  held 
that  nothing  short  of  extreme  neces- 
sity would  justify  Parliament  in 
imposing  an  income-tax  in  time  of 
peace.  He  had  constantly  objected 
to  a  commutation  of  taxes ;  in  1840 
he  had  approved  of  increasing  in- 
direct taxation  in  preference  to  re- 
sorting to  any  direct  impost  The 
great  danger  which  he  apprehended 
from  reformed  Parliaments  was  an 
uncontrollable  impatience  of  the 
necessary  taxation.  He  was  ardently 
in  favour  of  maintaining  a  surplus 
revenue,  and  denounced  the  growing 
disposition  to  favour  deficits  on  the 
ground  that  the  money  required  to 
fill  them  was  money  left  to  fructify 
in  the  pockets  of  the  people — Slan- 
guage so  frequently  used  now  when 
any  proposal  is  made  to  repay  debt. 
Thus  it  is  dear  that  the  main  object 
of  reimposing  the  income-tax  was  to 
restore  public  credit,  to  enable  the 
nation  to  pay  its  way,  to  remove 
the  serious  difficulties  of  the  finan- 
cial position  of  the  country.  From 
that  time  to  the  present  the  lan- 
guage that  has  been  held  has  uni- 
formly pointed  to  the  tax  being  a 
temporary  burden;  the  conduct  of 
Ministries  and  the  policy  of  ParUa* 
ment  have  as  uniformly  pointed  to 
its  being  a  permanent  portion  of  the 
national  finance.  It  was  resorted 
to  because  after  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury of  profound  peace  the  nation. 
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heavily  boidened  wiih  debt,  could 
not  pay  its  way  without  it  It  has 
been  retained  ever  since  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  because  the  advantages  of 
retaining  it  outweighed  those  of  re- 
pealing it.  And  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when,  notwithstanding  the 
pledges  of  public  men,  the  policy 
of  grafting  it  on  our  finances  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  system — ^its 
keystone,  if  we  may  so  call  it — ^must 
be  decided  solely  with  reference  to 
present  considerations  of  conveni- 
ence and  prudence. 

We  do  not  underrate  the  for- 
mer unpopularity  of  the  tax.      It 
required    a    very    strong    Grovem- 
ment    to  venture    upon    the    ex- 
periment of  restoring  it,  and  the 
proposal  met,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  with  strenuous  opposition. 
The  history  of  the  tax  and  its  vicis- 
situdes from  1842  to  the  present 
time  is  soon  told.    But  it  is  the  his- 
tory of  a  great  change  of  feeling, 
and  of  a  growing  acquiescence  in 
the  burden,  and  it  attests  the  altered 
fiscal  and  social  circumstances  of  the 
country.    In  1842,  even  Sir  Bobert 
Peel,  with  his  invincible  majority 
and  high  personal  authority,  only 
dared  to  propose  its  imposition  for  a 
limited  period — viz.,  for  three  years, 
with  a  diBtiuct  intimation  that  at 
the  end  of  that  time  it  should  cease. 
And  the  steps  by  which  it  gradually 
passed  ^m  a  mere  temporary  tax 
to  a  permanent  place  in  the  revenue 
o£  the  country  are  worth  recording. 
In  1845,  Sir  R.  Peel  proposed  its  re- 
newal for  a  further  term  of  three 
years,  expressing  a  hope  that  in  five 
years  the  tax  might  be  parted  with. 
IBven  in  three  years  public  feeling 
had  grown  upon  the  subject.     The 
country  had  begun  to  look  with  a 
different  eye  upon  the  whole  system 
of  taxation.     It  began  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  smaller  duties  pro- 
duced the    larger    revenue.      The 
enormous  advantages  accruing  from 
th<e    remission    of    indirect    taxes 
placed  the  income*tax  in  a  new  and 


more  favourable  light  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  case  in  1842, 
when  disastrous  deficits  were  upper- 
most in  the  national  mind,  in  1845 
it  was  deliberately  consented  to  as 
part  of  a  policy  of  reforming  the 
whole  system  of  national  taxation. 
The  experiment  of  reducing  duties 
was  beginning  to  prove  attractive, 
and  the  country  was  growing  recon- 
ciled to  the  indispensable  condition 
of  an  income-tax. 

Consequently,  the  remissions 
made  in  1845  were  nearly  three 
times  as  great  as  in  1842,  and  the 
principle  of  absolutely  repealing 
duties,  instead  of  merely  reducing 
them,  was  then  introduced.  But 
for  this  policy,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  equilibriumbetween  revenue  and 
expenditure  could  then  have  been 
maintained  without  the  tax;  and 
that,  consequently.  Parliament  re- 
imposed  it,  and  the  nation  submitted 
to  it,  in  that  year,  purely  from  choice, 
and  not  &om  necessity.  And  be- 
sides, the  language  used  at  the  time 
by  Sir  Bobert  Peel  with  reference 
to  its  eventual  removal  was  much 
weaker  than  it  had  been  in  1842, 
and  the  policy  of  its  being  sub- 
sequently continued  was  broadly 
hinted  at.  And  with  regard  to  the 
Opposition  of  that  day,  headed  by 
Lord  John  RusseU,  they  denounced 
the  first  reimposition  of  the  tax  on 
the  ground  that,  imposed  under  such 
circimistances,  and  accompanied  by 
such  extensive  reductions  of  indirect 
taxation,  it  was  in  reality  a  per- 
manent burden,  and  must  be  so 
regarded.  Then,  as  thereafter,  it 
was  denounced  as  a  tax  in  which 
« inequality,  vexation,  and  fraud 
were  inherent;"  but  in  1845  the 
Liberal  party  assented  to  its  reim- 
position, and  contented  themselves 
with  denouncing  the  policy  of  its 
permanence — ^a  marked  alteration 
in  the  attitude  which  they  had 
assumed  in  1842,  when  they  stoutly 
resisted  it  at  every  stage  of  the  pro- 
gress of   the  BilL     In  1848  the 
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Liberals  were  in  power.  They 
found  that  the  ordinary  revenue 
had  been  reduced,  and  the  expendi- 
ture had  been  increased,  and  that 
the  income-tax  had  already  become 
an  indispensable  part  of  ways  and 
means.  Accordingly,  Lord  John 
Eussell,  as  Prime  Minister,  proposed 
to  renew  it  for  five  years,  and  to 
increase  it  from  sevenpence  to  a 
shilling  in  the  pound  for  the  first 
two  out  of  those  five  years.  The 
first  outcry  against  the  tax  was  when 
it  was  proposed  at  the  rate  of  a 
shilling.*  Successive  Parliaments 
would  patiently  submit  to  a  trien- 
nial tax  of  sevenpence ;  and  an  im- 
post in  that  form  was  settling  down 
into  one  of  the  permanent  institu- 
tions of  the  country. 

In  1851,  Sir  Charles  Wood  in  his 
Budget  asked  for  a  renewal  of  the 
income-tax  for  a  further  term  of 
three  years,  and  its  history  entered 
upon  a  transition  period.  Lord 
John  Eussell's  Government  resigned, 
and  Lord  Stanley  (the  late  Lord 
Derby)  at  that  time  expressed  more 
strongly  than  any  other  statesman  his 
opposition  to  the  tax  as  a  permanent 
part  of  our  financial  system.  He 
said  that  Sir  Eobert  Peel  had  ex- 
pressly pledged  himself  that  the 
tax  should  cease  when  the  financial 
equilibrium  was  restored,  and  that 
without  that  pledge  the  House  of 
Commons  would  never  have  con- 
sented to  it.  He  insisted  that  the 
faith  of  successive  Ministries  was 
pledged  to  its  abolition,  and  that  its 
reduction  should  not  be  rendered  im- 
possible by  frittering  away  every 
surplus  as  it  arose.  The  Conserva- 
tives strongly  objected  to  retain  the 
tax  for  the  purpose  of  further 
reducing  indirect  taxation.  The 
Eadicals  called  for  its  reconstruction, 
so  as  to  redress  the  inequality  of 
its  incidence  as  between  fixed  and 
temporary  incomes.  The  financial 
question  was  also  complicated  with 
the  question  of  agricultural  protec- 
tion.    The  supporters  of  firee-trade 


closed  their  ranks  against  the  re- 
mission of  the  income-tax,  and  de- 
feated by  a  majority  of  48  an 
amendment  on  the  Budget  to  the- 
effect  that  the  income-tax  should 
be  reduced,  with  a  view  to  i\s 
ultimate  and  gradual  abolitioiL 
Then,  as  in  1860,  the  Conservatives^ 
were  defeated  in  their  endeavours  ta 
abolish  the  tax.  Parliament,  how- 
ever, renewed  it  for  only  one  year ; 
and  Mr  Hume  obtained  a  sdect 
committee,  which  inquired  into  aU 
its  difficulties  and  inequalities,  and 
sanctioned  the  belief  that  it  was 
impossible  to  reconstruct  the  tax, 
and  that  -it  must  be  either  endured 
or  abolished. 

Mr  Disraeli  insisted  that  direct 
taxation,  if  accompanied  by  a  system 
of  large  exemptions,  limiting  it  prac- 
ticaUy  to  a  single  class,  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  forced  contri- 
bution levied  upon  that  class.  In 
1852,  be  proposed  to  renew  the  tax 
for  three  years,  and  to  extend  it& 
operation  over  a  wider  area.  Next 
year  Mr  Gladstone  reacifjusted  it, 
so  as  to  render  its  extinction  pos- 
sible in  1860.  He  extended  it  ta 
Ireland,  and  to  incomes  between 
^100  and  £150  a-year,  at  the  rate 
of  fivepence  in  the  pound.  He 
made  a  determined  stoid  against 
the  tendency  of  public  men  to  deciy 
every  mode  of  raising  revenney 
whether  of  customs,  excise,  or 
income-tax;  he  demonstrated  tiie 
impossibility  of  reconstructing  the 
tax ;  and  what  with  the  failure  or 
Mr  Hume's  committee,  and  the 
success  of  this  memorable  speech, 
the  country  has  ever  since  acquies- 
ced in  that  view. 

The  Budget  of  1853  was  regarded 
as  a  settlement  of  the  income-tax 
controversy.  Lreland  was  brought 
within  its  operation,  and  its  public 
opinion  conciliated  by  a  conaider> 
able  debt  (contracted  to  England 
during  the  famine  of  1848)  being 
forgiven,  and  by  a  considerable 
remission  of  its  spirit  duties.    Kext 
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year  itvas  doubled,  and  placed  at  one 
fihilling  and  twopence  in  the  pound, 
in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  war  with  Eusaia.  The  next 
year  it  reached  one  and  fourpence ; 
und  according  to  the  Act  which  im- 
■posed  it,  it  was  to  remain  at  that 
Tate  till  April  5,  1858.  Bat  an 
agitation  against  the  '^war  nine- 
pence  " — that  is,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  triennial  sevenpence  of 
Sir  K.  Peel  and  the  rate  necessitated 
by  hostilities  in  the  Crimea — led  to 
its  redaction  before  the  time  for  its 
expiry  had  arrived. 

In  succeeding  years  it  was  reduc- 
ed, according  to  the  arrangement 
made  in  1853 ;  and  the  income-tax 
by  law  expired  in  1860,  when  the 
nation  Toluntarily,  with  Mr  Glad- 
stone for  its  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, submitted  to  its  renewal, 
in  order  to  carry  out  a  commercial 
treaty  with  France,  and  effect  far- 
ther financial  reforms.  No  hope 
was  then  held  out,  far  less  was  any 
engagement  then  made,  for  its  pro- 
spective or  gradual  extinction. 

29ow,  if  we  take  our  stand  in 
1860,  and  thence  cast  our  eyes  back- 
ward upon  the  history  of  this  tax, 
and  endeavour  to  measure  its  intrin- 
sic unpopularity,  and  the  national 
unwillingness  to  endure  it,  the  re- 
sult is  tlus:  Our  forefathers  endured 
its  utmost  scourge  when  necessity 
demanded  it;  but  they  utterly  re- 
pudiated the  arrangement  by  which 
it  was  to  be  retained  after  the  war 
was  concluded,  for  a  period  long 
enough  to  extinguish  the  debt.   The 
moment  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  was 
signed,  they  compelled  the  Adding- 
ton  Ministry  to  remit  the  tax.     The 
moment  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  was 
concluded,  notwithstanding  the  load 
of  debt,  the  tax  was  steadily  reject- 
•ed,  and  no  Ministry  for  a  quarter  of 
«  century  dared  to  propose  its  re- 
newaL      But  in  the  interval  the 
wealth  of  the  country  had  nearly 
doubled;  and,  in  order  to  restore  the 
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public  credit,  and  to  reform  the 
tariff,  the  nation  submitted,  under 
the  guidance  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  to 
a  triennal  tax  of  7d.  in  the  pound. 
If  we  except  the  years  1851-53,  the 
occasions  for  any  outburst  of  its 
unpopularity  and  discontent  were 
limited  to  those  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  increase  it  to  a  shilling  in 
1848,  and  to  keep  up  war  taxation 
in  1857,  after  peace  had  been  con- 
cluded. The  interval  just  men- 
tioned was  no  doubt  one  of  consi- 
derable agitation  against  the  taX| 
during  which  all  parties  and  states- 
men pledged  themselves  against  it. 
The  (rovemment  which  sought  to 
impose  it  was  extremely  weak,  and 
had  lost  the  support  of  Sir  Eobert 
PeeL  Protectionists  were  hostile  to 
an  impost  which  had  led  to  free- 
trade;  Radicals  denounced  the  in- 
equality of  its  incidence,  and  were 
hostile  to  it,  pending  reconstruction. 
After  1853,  Parliament  frequently 
resounded  with  debates  which  tend- 
ed to  its  extinction.  The  personal 
influence  of  Mr  Gladstone  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it  The  Con- 
servatives supported  the  arrange- 
ment which  had  been  made  by 
his  celebrated  Budget.  But  in 
1860,  the  tax,  without  a  murmur, 
was  raised  to  tenpence.  In  the 
desert  of  barren  protestations,  Sir 
Comewall  Lewis  alone  of  leading 
statesmen  had  the  courage  to  hold 
different  language.  He  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  Lord 
Palmerston's  first  Admimstration. 
Though  not  a  showy  debater,  nor  pos- 
sessed of  any  very  brilliant  qualities, 
he  was  one  of  the  soundest  states- 
men whom  this  country  has  pro- 
duced ;  and  his  death  was  a  severe 
loss  to  his  party  and  to  Parliament 
^'  The  income-tax,"  he  said,  ''is  one 
that  fiiUs  in  most  part  on  the  weal- 
thier part  of  the  community.  It  is 
easy  to  get  up  in  this  House,  in  an 
assembly  of  gentlemen,  every  one 
of  whom  pays  income-tax,  and  de* 
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nounce  it ;  but  before  the  income-  tbe  income-tax  at  an  nnneoessarily 
tax  can  be  abolished,  it  will  be  high  rate;"  but  it  was  defeated  by  a 
necessaiy  to  addiess  assemblages  of  majority  of  116.  Nothing  was  said 
a  Tery  different  character — assem-  about  eventually  extinguishing  the 
blages  which  will  embrace  as  few  tax:  all  parties  recognised  the  neoes- 
indiyiduals  who  pay  income-tax  as  sity  of  continuing  it — ^the  only  con- 
this  House  embraces  persons  who  test  was  as  to  the  rate  in  the  pound, 
are  exempt  from  its  payment"  From  that  time  to  the  present  it  has 
Only  last  January  the  question  of  been  continuously  imposed  at  de- 
its  abolition  was  formally  raised ;  creasing  rates,  till  it  has  reached  the 
and  how  many  of  these  assemblages  modest  sum  of  threepence  in  the 
were  interested  in  favour  of  it  ?  pound,  to  be  reduced  to  twopence  if 

In  the  year  1860,  Mr  Gladstone,  the  Budget  is  carried, 
.demonstrated    that    if   Parliament        From  this  review  of  the  history 

«ho6e  to  measure  its  expenditure  by  of  this  tax,  it  is  dear  that  whatever 

the  estimates  of  1853  the  income-  the  pledges  and  utterances  of  indi- 

tax  could  easily  have  been  aban-  vidual  statesmen  may  have  been, 

doned.    In  the  interval,  the  wealth  there  has  been  no  indication  on  the 

of  the  country  had  grown  16^  per  part  of  the  House  of  Commons  or 

cent ;  the  expenditure,  so  far  as  it  the  country  to  deal  with  this  item 

was  optional  and  subject  to  theaction  of   revenue    as    a  temporary    ex- 

of  public    opinion,  had   increased  pedient.    It  has  never  pled^d  it- 

at  the  rate  of  58  per  ceni     In  that  self  to  that  policy.    It  easily  settled 

interval  expenditure  made  a  great  itself  to  a  trieimial  tax  of  7d.  in 

l>ound  forwards,  which  has  never  the  pound;  in  1851  and  1860  it 

since  been  materially  increased  or  rejected  resolutions  proposed  in  a 

diminished.     The  increase  in  the  spirit  of  hostility.     The  House  of 

revenue    &om  spirit    duties  alone  Commons  refused  to  reconstruct  the 

would  have  enabled  Parliament  to  tax,  extended  its  operation,  included 

meet  the  increased  charges  entailed  Ireland  within  its  grasp,  and  in 

by  the  debt  contracted  during  the  1860  increased  its  amount,  almost 

Eussian  war,  and  would  also  have  in  derision  of  the  feeble  machina- 

covered  any  deficiency  arising  from  tions  by  which  a  former  House  had 

the  expectations  of  1853  with  re-  sought  to  enforce  a  contiaiy  policy. 

gard  to  other  items  having  been  And  under  existing  circumstances 

disappointed.     Parliament  deliber-  it  would,  we  maintun,  be  extremely 

ately  chose,  under  Mr  Gladstone's  unwise  to  part  with  tiie  machinery 

auspices,  to  retain  the  income-tax  at  and  system  by  which  a  considerable 

an  advanced rateratherthandiminish  revenue  may  with  so  little  difficulty 

the  expenditure.   The  relief  accruing  be  raised.    It  is  a  code  of  taxation 

from  the  termination  of  the  Long  An-  by  itself,  which  has  been  elaboxa* 

nuities  was  utilised  for  the  purposes  ted  by  several  successive  strokes 

of   commercial    reform;    and  the  which  the  wealth  of  the  country 

tariff,  which  had  since  1842  been  enables  it  to  bear,  which  is  usdiil 

reduced  from  a  total  of  1 163  to  one  to  redress  inequalities  of  taxation  as 

of  419  articles,  was  in  1860  reduced  between  rich  and  poor,  and  does  so 

to  48,  of  which  15  only  contributed  by  a  process  which  is  patent  to  aU, 

any  important  returns.    An  amend-  and  brings  home  to  the  minds  of  the 

ment  was  proposed,  and  supported  poor  that  the  tax-gatherers  have  fax 

by  the  Conservative  party,  to  the  more  to  do  with  tiie  rich  than  with 

effect  that  the  House  was  not  *'  pre-  thenu    It  brings  within  its  juris* 

pared  to  disappoint  the  just  expecta-  diction  incomes  of  every  descriptiim  • 

tions  of  the  country  by  reimposing  except  those  arising  from  ^<>"«*i 
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labour— that  is,  from  land,  from 
houflesi  fiK>m  fimning,  from  the 
funds,  from  trades  and  professions, 
and  from  public  salaries  and  pen- 
sions. 

Mr  Gladstone's  analysis  of  its 
inddenoe  in  the  year  1853  was  that 
land  and  houses  paid  12-28ths  of 
the  tax,  that  trades  paid  9-28ths, 
making  together  three-fourths  of  the 
tax;  while  funds,  salaries,  and  pro- 
fessions made  the  other  fourth.  He 
also  showed  that  the  income-tax 
assessment  of  land  and  houses  was 
made  without  the  deduction  of  16 
per  cent  in  respect  of  those  deduc- 
tions with  which  gross  income 
derived  from  those  sources  is  always 
chargeable.  Also,  that  one-fourth 
of  such  gross  income  went  into  the 
pockets  of  mortgagees,  annuitants, 
and  others  who  receive  under  settle- 
ments. When  these  considerations 
were  allowed  frill  force,  it  appeared 
that  when  trade  paid  at  the  rate  of 
7d«  in  the  pound,  the  owners  of  land 
and  houses  in  reality  paid  at  the 
rate  of  9d.  in  the  pound — ^which  was 
a  very  similar  proportion  to  that 
which  Mr  Disraeli  had  suggested 
the  year  before,  of  7d.  on  land  and 
5^.  on  trade. 

The  chief  difficulties  as  to  its  in- 
equality were  disposed  of  by  Mr 
Gladstone's  argument  in  1853,  and 
the  permanence  of  the  tax  will 
readily  meet  the  objection  of  those 
who  descant  upon  the  difference  be- 
tween permanent  and  temporary 
incomes,  by  permanently  charging 
the  former  and  temporarily  chai^g 
the  latter;  without  regurd  to  the 
argument,  that  as  all  income  is 
annual,  it  must  all  of  it  contribute 
to  the  annual  charge.  The  problem 
to  solve  is  as  to  the  point  where 
true  policy  requires  that  exemption 
ftom  the  tax  diould  cease.  At  pre- 
sent the  line  is  drawn  at  JEIOO  a- 
year,  which  as  nearly  as  possible 
exempts  half  the  total  income  of  the 
(M>un1^,  the  aggregate  of  incomes 
"below  that  amount  being  as  nearly 


as  possible  equal  to  the  aggregate 
above  that  amount.  A  deduction 
of  £80,  representing  the  cost  of  the 
actual  necessities  of  life,  is  allowed 
in  case  of  incomes  which  do  not 
exceed  £200. 

As  regards  fraud  and  evasion,  the 
difficulties  and  objections  diminish 
the  longer  the  tax  is  in  operation. 
The  assessments  of  visible  property 
have  in  course  of  years  been  rendered 
more  faithful  by  continuous  efiforts 
being  made  to  adjust  their  true 
value.  Assessors  and  surveyors  ac- 
quire increased  insight  as  they  gain 
in  experience;  and  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Inland  Eevenue  are  con- 
stantly struggling  against  evasions 
under  Schedule  D.  Although  the 
greatest  objection  to  the  continuance 
of  this  system  of  taxation  is  the 
fraud  which  becomes  habitual  under 
that  particular  schedule,  the  greatest 
objection  to  its  premature  abolition 
ia  found  in  the  same  quarter.  Until 
the  time  has  arrived  when  the  tax 
can  not  merely  be  parted  with,  by  a 
spasmodic  ejSbrt,  but  can  be  repealed 
without  risk  or  danger  of  equally 
spasmodic  renewal,  such  as  has  oc- 
curred in  India,  it  is  £ir  wiser  to 
retain  the  existing  machinery  and 
officials,  whose  permanence  is  essen- 
tial to  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
system.  While  the  country  retains 
the  indifference  to  the  tax  which 
was  manifested  at  the  last  election, 
it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  its  perma- 
nent extinction.  The  vindictive 
hatred  to  it  in  1816  secured  its 
abolition  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
There  is  no  trace  of  that  feeling 
now ;  nor,  if  it  were  aboUahed,  would 
there  be  any  impediment  on  the 
score  of  popular  feeling  in  the  case 
of  a  Ministry  reimposing  it  It 
ought  to  be  steadily  enforced  upon 
the  country  that  until  this  system 
of  taxation  can  be  parted  with,  with 
an  assured  prospect  of  itshaving  been 
finally  superseded,  and  of  the  proba- 
ble financial  wants  of  the  Exchequer 
being  permanently  supplied  without 
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it,  the  evils  of  its  temporary  repeal 
ivill  far  outweigh  any  possible  bene- 
fit The  Govemment  have  reserved 
their  opinion  upon  it,  and  will  wait 
the  growth  of  public  opinion.  And 
we  have  offered  this  review  of  its 
history  and  its  relations  to  our 
financial  system  to  show  that  its 
repeal  is  not  called  for  by  any  past 
or  present  unwillingness  to  bear  it, 
or  any  intrinsic  objections  sufficient 
to  outweigh  the  advantages  of  re- 
taining it. 

As  respects  the  future,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  great  disadvantages 
which  would  result  from  the  merely 
temporary  rejection  of  the  tax,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  there  is  no 
reasonable  chance  of  the  financial 
equilibrium,  contrary  to  the  expe- 
rience of  thirty-two  years,  being 
maintained  without  it.  The  toted 
expenditure  of  the  country,  local 
and  imperial,  amounts  to  more 
than  a  hundred  millions,  which  is 
half  again  as  high  as  it  stood  when 
the  income-tax  was  first  renewed. 
The  expenses  of  Govemment  show 
no  signs  of  diminution ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  have  remained  nearly 
stationary  for  more  than  ten  years ; 
and  having  regard  to  the  army  and 
navy  estimates,  the  increased  price 
of  coal  and  iron,  and  the  rise  of 
wages,  the  probability  is  that  they 
will  increase.  As  for  ways  and 
means,  we  have  abolished,  one  after 
the  other,  many  sources  of  revenue ; 
and  in  the  Budget  of  this  year 
we  abandon  permanently  one  which 
yields  two  millions.  Mr  Glad- 
stone, in  1853,  indicated  that  at 
that  time  the  income-tax  could  be 
parted  with  by  the  conjunction  of 
three  measures,  one  of  which  must 
be  a  tax  upon  land,  however,  and 
other  visible  property,  of,  perhaps, 
6d.  in  the  pound ;  and  another,  of 
a  system  of  licences  upon  trade 
made  universal,  and  averaging  some- 


thing like  £7;  and  the  third,  a 
change  in    the  system  of  l^[acy 
duties.    The  programme  is  not  at- 
tractive, and  with  regard  to  the 
first  proposition,  it  has  been  fore- 
stalled by  the  increasing  pressoie 
of   rates.     The    total   produce  of 
rates  has  been  doubled  since  that 
time;  and  when  we  compare  bur- 
dens, it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
rates  are  an  infinitely  worse  burden 
than  the  income-tax.    They  grow 
up  silently  and  secretly :  the  amiual 
poor-rate  alone   has    increased  i\ 
millions  since  1860.     l^o.one  criti- 
cises it  with  any  effect;  while, if 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
proposes    an  additional  penny  to 
the  income-tax,  the  proposal  rings 
through  the  country  in  a  couple  of 
hours,  is  discussed  in  every  honse- 
hold,  and  cannot  be  carried  out 
unless  with  the  deliberate  and  pub- 
lic sanction  of  the  three  estates  of 
the  realm.     These  are  ample  con- 
siderations to  render  the  prospect 
of  abolishing  the  income-tax  a  dis^ 
tant  one; — diminishing  sources  of 
revenue,  increasing  expenditure,  an 
inevitable  reform  of  local  taxation, 
the  duty  of  operating  upon  the  na- 
tional debt.     This  last  item  opens 
a  new  field  of  discussion.   The  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  been  met  is  the 
weakest  point  in  the  Budget    It 
ought  to  be  placed  before  the  coun- 
try that  the  produce  of  a  threepenny 
income-tax    nearly  represents    the 
difference  between  the  charge  of  the 
debt  to  us  in  1874,  and  the  chaige 
of  the  debt  to  our  forefathers  in 
1816.     It  represents  the  annual  re- 
lief from  the  pressure  of  debt^  which 
has  been  secured  to  us  by  the  wise 
providence  and  honourable  self-re- 
straint of  two  generations.     It  re- 
presents the  minimum  of  obligation 
which  we  in  our  turn  owe  to  oxu 
descendants. 
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A    KNIGHT   OF   RHINELAND. 

Crownino  the  steep  his  castle  stood, 
Where  Nature,  with  her  deftest  skill, 

Had  traced  the  windings  of  the  flood, 
And  cleft  the  vale,  and  built  the  hill. 

Above  she  spread  her  softest  skies, 
Around  she  breathed  her  purest  air, 

Bestowing  freely  what  the  wise 

Might  seek  with  fasting  and  with  prayer. 

On  slopes  where  most  the  south  wind  blew 
That  subtle  alchemist,  the  vine, 

Distilled  from  sunshine,  cloud,  and  dew, 
Bare  juices  with  the  amber's  shine. 

Westward,  great  hills  a  curtain  drew 
Before  the  sun,  whose  sinking  beam 

Touched  all  their  pinnacles,  and  threw 
Their  lucid  shadows  to  the  stream. 

But  elsewhere,  from  his  battlement. 

For  leagues  he  saw  the  champaign  spread. 

Verdure,  with  spires  and  roofs  besprent, 
Till  Khine  flashed  out,  a  silver  thread. 

Ah !  if  the  poet's  dream  were  true 
That  Nature,  in  such  language,  can 

Find  suasive  utterance,  and  imbue 
With  her  own  soul  the  soul  of  man ; 

Peace  in  the  hills'  repose  impart, 
Love  on  the  fragrant  winds  dispense, 

And  breathe  in  sunshine  through  the  heart 
The  gracious  sky's  beneficence ; 

Then  had  this  Knight,  so  fraught  with  her, 
Lived  large  of  heart  and  free  of  hand. 

And  stood,  as  Nature's  almoner, 
A  fount  of  blessings  in  the  land. 

But,  sooth,  if  he  her  scholar  were. 
His  inspirations  well  might  flow 

From  wasting  floods  and  deserts  bare. 
Fierce  hurricanes  and  polar  snow. 

His  sway  was  as  the  eagle's  sway. 
He,  from  his  eyrie,  round  him  saw 

A  vassal  race,  and  he  and  they 

Held  might  for  right,  and  will  for  law. 
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The  abject  eye,  the  servile  stoop. 

Told  how  the  children  of  the  soil 
Had  lost  all  memory  of  the  hope 

That  sweetens  thrift  and  lightens  toil. 

Stored  in  his  cellars  with  his  wiije 
Were  weary  peasants'  sighs  and  tears. 

The  curses  breathed  above  the  vine, 
The  pinings  of  the  hopeless  years. 

The  traveller  through  that  land  so  fair. 
Who  marked  those  towers  against  the  sky, 

Crouched  o'er  his  steed,  put  up  a  prayer, 
A  whispered  prayer,  and  hurried  by. 

On  a  peaked  hill,  a  league  away, 

A  lordlier  castle  rose  to  sight ; 
Its  turrets  caught  the  earliest  day 

And  latest  kept  the  evening  light 

Fair  part  it  was  of  that  fair  scene. 

But  to  the  Knight  a  hateful  spot ; 
A  rival's  prosperous  state  had  been 

In  bowers  of  Paradise  a  blot 

I^or  vain  his  hate ;  a  night  there  came 
When  din  of  arms  the  stillness  broke ; 

When  towers  went  crashing  down  in  flame, 
And  all  the  stars  were  veiled  in  smoke. 

And  morning  lit  a  dreary  waste 

Of  shattered  wW  and  ruined  roof. 
Lawn,  bow'r,  and  vineyard  all  de&oed, 

As  if  the  fiend  had  stamped  his  hoof. 

The  Sjiight  laughed  low  to  see  the  sky 
At  rift  and  broken  arch  look  through. 

And  marked  with  well-contented  eye 
The  blackened  rafters  bar  the  blue. 

And  so  he  lived ; — and  when  he  died 

His  spirit  flourished  in  his  line, 
And  stiU  were  dreaded  far  and  wide 

The  robber-chieftains  of  the  Shine ; 

While  o'er  them,  pleading  all  in  vain. 

Hung  the  soft  beauty  of  the  sky ; 
Vines  clothed  the  hill,  and  com  tiie  plain, 

And  the  great  stream  flowed  stately  by. 
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OUR    FAIR   WIND — SETTING    SAIL. 


If  the  sayings  of  Liberal  doctora 
1)6  tnie,  politicians  are  now  about 
to  observe  the  official  career  of  a 
Party  without  a  Policy.  We  know 
how  often  it  was  said — so  often, 
indeed,  and  so  generally,  that  we 
need  not  cite  an  instance — ^that  the 
Conservatiye  party  had  no  policy. 
And  this  assertion  was  generally 
<»apled  with  the  further  assertion 
that  the  Conservative  party  could 
not  possibly  attain  to  office,  the 
latter  assertion  being  a  consequence 
of  the  former :  ''  The  Conservative 
party  has  no  policy,  therefore  it 
cannot  be  the  governing  party." 
This  was  the  sweet  unction  that  was 
laid  to  liberal  souls  any  time  up  to 
the  beginning  of  last  February  or 
thereabouts.  At  that  season  the 
unction  ceased  to  comfort;  for  it 
was  seen  that,  whether  or  not  cre- 
dited with  a  policy,  the  Conserva- 
tives were  surely  coming  into  office. 
Well,  then,  it  was  clearly  enough 
demonstrated  that  the  want  of  a 
policy  (whatever  Liberals  may  have 
meant  by  that  expression)  did  not 
bar  our  side  from  office,  and  that 
one  clause  of  the  proposition  was 
untme.  As  to  the  other  clause — ^the 
4iffirmation  that  we  have  no  policy — 
we  by  no  means  admit  it ;  but  yet 
in  the  Liberal  sense  it  is  probably 
ime,  for  Liberals  may  be  supposed 
to  mean  simply  that  we  have  no 
blazing  principle  to  announce,  that 
we  do  not  propose  to  overturn  or  to 
plunder.  Whatever  they  mean, 
their  segpiiUur  is  plainly  false,  for, 
policy  or  no  policy,  the  Conserva- 
tive party  is  assuredly  in  office,  and 
oipheld  in  power  by  no  half-spoken 
•or  mistakable  expression  of  the 
popular  wilL 

The  above  fallacy  would  scarcely 
l>e  worth  the  words  by  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  exi30se  it,  were 


it  not  that  we  are  now,  since  the 
break-4own  of  the  doctrine,  tried 
by  curious  teaching  of  the  same 
kind ;  for  seera  and  sages  have  been 
teUing  us  lately  that  the  Opposition 
must  for  a  time  be  weak  and  in- 
effectual— and  why!  Because  the 
Liberals  have  no  policy  ! !  If,  then, 
the  sayings  of  the  autumn  and 
winter,  and  the  sayings  of  this  pre- 
sent spring,  be  true,  neither  party 
has  a  policy,  and  the  body  of  legis- 
lators in  this  new  Parliament  will 
speak  as  men  beating  the  air; 
and  the  great  mass  of  the  country, 
though  ranging  itself  under  party 
names,  has  no  distinct  notion  of 
anything  to  be  desired  or  to  be 
attempted  politically.  Can  this 
possibly  be  so,  or  are  we  once 
mote  beset  with  a  fallacy?  We 
think  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
fallacy.  We  take  the  proposition, 
"  The  Badicals  are  powerless  in 
opposition,  because  they  have  no 
policy,"  to  be  equally  erroneous 
with  the  other  proposition,  ''The 
Conservatives  cannot  take  office, 
because  they  have  no  policy."  The 
powerlessness  of  the  Opposition  is 
plain  enough,  of  course ;  but  is  it 
not  equally  plain  that  the  Opposi- 
tion has  a  policy!  Do  not  some 
Liberals  wish  to  disestablish  the 
Church  of  England?  do  not  some 
desire  to  reform  the  House  of 
Lords)  do  not  some  (veiy  few,  we 
hope)  think  with  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
that  the  time  has  come  for  dis- 
pensing with  a  sovereign  in  these 
realms?  These  ideas  surely  in- 
dicate a  policy.  But  it  may  be 
replied  that,  though  these,  truly, 
are  well-known  Liberal  opinions, 
they  cannot  be  said  to  have  taken 
as  yet  such  definite  shape  as  may 
fit  them  for  the  policy  of  a  party. 
Well,  then,  looking  at  other  pro- 
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jects,  which  are  certainly  more 
than  rough-hewn  in  the  Liberal 
mind,  do  not  Liberals  contemplate 
the  repeal  of  the  Education  Act,  or 
of  some  of  its  most  important 
clauses )  do  not  Liberals  decree  the 
maintenance  of  peace  by  making 
great  sacrifice  of  our  interests  and 
our  reputation  (except  on  the  Gold 
Coast)  1  and  do  they  not  maintain 
a  continual  warfare  against  privi- 
leges and  endowments)  To  come 
to  the  most  recent  utterance  of  the 
late  leader  of  the  Liberal  party, 
has  not  Mr  Gladstone  proclaimed 
abolition  of  the  Income  Tax  and 
readjustment  of  other  taxation,  'Hhe 
organisation  of  local  and  subor- 
dinate authority,  under  the  control 
of  Parliament,''  an  extension  of  the 
benefits  to  be  conferred  by  those 
powerful  bodies  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the 
revision  of  the  land  laws  and  of 
the  game  laws,  with  a  number  of 
minor  measures,  as  his  policy) 
The  Liberals  are  powerless  in  Op- 
position, not  because  they  have  no 
policy,  but  because  they  have  too 
many  policies,  and  those  policies  are 
altogether  distasteful  to  the  nation. 
A  decided  policy,  then,  in  the 
Liberal  sense,  is  not  essential  in 
the  body  that  is  to  administer 
affairs ;  for  we  have  just  seen  a 
Government  which  has  it  not  re- 
place a  Government  which  has  it. 
But  if  we  reflect  that  a  policy  does 
not  necessarily  mean  volcanic  ac- 
tion, we  see  how  a  Conservative 
Ministry  may  own  a  well-defined 
policy,  though  not  what  ardent 
Eadicals  would  think  worthy  of 
being  designated  by  that  name. 
There  is  a  policy  of  forbearance  and 
toleration,  which  refrains  from  har- 
assing and  confiscating,  and  which 
nevertheless  aims  at  making  this 
country  respected  by  other  nations, 
— ^a  policy  the  reverse  of  that  which, 
in  the  epigrammatic  words  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  is  described  as  be- 


ing vexatious  and  irritating  at 
home,  and.  supine  and  submissive 
abroad.  Now  the  country  has 
given  a  significant  hint  that  this  is 
the  sort  of  policy  which  it  desires 
to  see  followed,  for  it  has  called  to- 
power  the  party  which  is  conspicu- 
ous in  deprecating  violent  changes- 
and  disruptions,  and  it^  has  not 
pledged  that  party  to  any  action, 
whatever. 

It  was  made  evident  to  ua  in 
1868  that  a  party  may  sometimes* 
obtain  office  by  proclaiming  a  policy^ 
Such  party  generally  attains  its  end. 
by  exhibiting  its  policy  through 
glasses  of  its  own  preparation,  by 
which  the  results  are  made  to  look 
in  every  way  charming ;  but^  aliis  I 
when  the  reality  comes  to  be  preyed,, 
the  charm  is  only  too  likely  to* 
vanish,  and  the  nation  to  accept  in 
place  of  the  charmers,  a  leas  pre- 
tentious Administration  of  whom 
it  does  not  care  to  demand  the^ 
promise  of  any  policy  at  alL 

Spite  of  the  sneers  of  their  oppo- 
nents, the  Cons^vatives  seem  to< 
have  been  credited  by  the  people 
with  a  very  distinct  policy — not  ag- 
ressive  nor  sensational,  but  a  policy 
which  has  suddenly  spread  a  calm 
over  the  country.  The  fact  that 
the  Government  is  no  longer  en  ra^ 
part  with  leagues,  sects,  and  nume- 
rous combinations  representing  poli- 
tical designs  more  or  less  revolu- 
tionary, takes  away  their  threaten- 
ing capacity  from  those  association^ 
and  reduces  them  all  to  insignifi- 
cance. They  still  exist,  no  doubt,, 
as  they  existed  three  months  ago; 
but  how  changed  is  their  positton 
in  the  commonwealth  !  They  can^ 
no  longer  keep  us  in  a  terror  of  ex- 
pectation as  to  how  soon  they  may 
be  able  to  use  the  power  of  the 
State  for  the  accomplishment  o£ 
their  designs ;  they  have  ceased  to 
constitute  a  hydra  anftnTning  to 
guard  and  uphold  a  feeble  Admin- 
istration, wliose  perplexity  it  wa»' 
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to  choose  which  of  the  creature's 
throats  it  should  first  gratify  ivith 
a  Tictim.  With  the  fall  of  the 
Eadical  Ministry  their  voices  are 
hushed  at  once,  and  they,  lately  so 
formidahle,  almost  disappear  from 
our  view.  From  the  illustrious 
wearer  of  the  crown  down  to  the 
humhlest  suhject  who  desires  that 
hia  children  shall  he  taught  in  their 
daily  lessons  to  fear  God,  all  of  us 
experience  relief  from  an  undefined 
distrust.  We  dare  once  more  to 
think  of  our  national  Church,  our 
long  estahlished  Legislature,  our 
venerahle  universities,  our  schools, 
our  corporations,  our  charities,  with- 
out the  dread  that  all  or  any  of 
them  may  to-morrow  he  hartered 
away  for  a  party  victory.  The  power 
of  the  disturhers  and  theorists  has,  we 
say,  shrunk  to  nothing  at  the  mere 
appearance  of  a  Ministry  which  will 
not  suhmit  to  their  dictation.  How 
does  this  consist  with  the  imputa- 
tion of  "no  policy  1"  If  it  he  a 
policy  to  vex  and  threaten  all 
classes,  and  to  countenimce  only  the 
violent  and  ill-disposed,  surely  it  is 
also  a  policy  to  let  the  quiet  and 
orderly  continue  m  peace,  and  to  he 
a  terror  to  only  the  lawless !  The 
nation  understands  our  policy,  and 
has  accepted  it  in  preference  to  that 
of  a  Government  which,  after  years 
of  patience,  it  has  at  last  cast  off  as 
an  intolerable  burden. 

Short  as  is  the  period  during 
which  the  Conservative  Ministry 
has  been  in  office,  we  may  already 
note  one  particidar  wherein  its 
policy  is  greatly  preferable  to  that 
of  its  predecessor.  A  deputation 
waiting  on  a  Minister,  or  a  Mem- 
her  of  Parliament  asking  informa- 
tion in  the  House,  may  now  cal- 
culate upon  being  granted  a  patient 
hearing,  and  receiving  a  civil  answer. 
As  if  to  test  the  disposition  in  this 
respect  of  our  new  rulers,  they  have 
heen  beset,  as  never  rulers  were, 
with  counsel  and  inquir}'.  It  would 


seem  as  if,  after  the  rudeness  of  our 
Lowes  and  Ayrtons,  and  the  mean* 
ingless  mazes  in  which  our  late 
Premier  made  pretence  of  explain- 
ing himself,  afiability  and  plainness 
of  speech  were  looked  upon  as  things 
of  primaiy  necessity,  and  as  if  th& 
people  were  bent  upon  testing  these 
qualities, — just  as  in  old  days  the 
courage  of  an  aspirant  to  military 
reputation  was  put  to  severe  trial 
at  his  first  appearance  in  arms.  The 
people  are  right  in  condemning 
ministerial  brttsgueries,  and  in  tak- 
ing strict  order  to  prevent  their 
repetition;  the  offences  were  more 
thanimstakes  of  manner, — they  were^ 
deliberate  bids  for  the  favour  of  the 
Jack  Cades  and  levellers  of  all  kinds- 
who,  although  they  expected  the 
greatest  deference  to  be  shown  to 
themselves,  were  gratified  at  seeing 
nobles,  squires,  and  citizens  insulted 
and  puzded.  When  Mr  Guedalla. 
discourteously  signified  to  Mr  Glad- 
stone that "  he  would  stand  no  non- 
sense," Mr  Gladstone  did  not  daro 
to  reply  to  Mr  Guedalla  in  the 
same  strain ;  but  what  he  could  not 
retort  he  ingeniously,  by  means  of 
his  churlish  colleagues, "  passed  on," 
and  decent  people  had  to  suffer 
annoyance  because  Mr  Guedalla- 
would  not  brook  an  answer,  In  the 
new  Administration  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  the  Home  Secretary,  hav& 
thus  far  borne  the  brunt  of  the  ex- 
horting and  catechising;  hut  they 
have  taken  care,  if  they  declined  to 
take  the  advice  tendered  to  them,, 
or  to  comply  with  the  petitioners' 
requests,  not  to  wound  men's  feel- 
ings, or  to  send  them  away  with 
spirits  rising  against  the  insolence = 
of  office,  and  against  Government 
itself,  because  of  its  insolence.  It 
is  a  fair  inference  that  Ministers 
who  respect  social  rights  will  respect 
also  political  rights,  and  the  rights 
of  property.  As  the  bullying  of 
deputations  and  the  snubbing  of 
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correspondents  came  from  the  same  their  first  appearance  in  the  august 
spirits  who  threatened  the  House  of  assembly  into  which  they  had  been 
Loids,  and  cast  a  hawk's  eye  on  the  so  indiscreetly  introduced.  But, 
City  charities,  so  mildness  of  de-  then,  why  did  Mr  Gladstone  pro- 
meanour  may  be  taken  to  consist  yoke  sarcasm,  and  give  occasion  for 
with  minds  not  envious  of  other  the  outpouring  of  ill-humour,  by 
mens'  goods,  and  not  inclined  to  braving  our  sense  of  decency  and  of 
disturb  the  established  order  of  common  fairness  in  the  dispensing 
things.  Your '' blazing '*  statesman  of  public  honours  9  He  was  anxious, 
despises  bienseaneey  but  good  man-  no  doubt,  to  show  that  hard  and 
ners  are  good  policy  for  all  that  trying  work  done  by  Ministers  under 
We  can  name  another  branch  of  his  I^miership  was  not  overlooked 
the  policy  which  we  hope  may  be  or  made  light  o£  But  then,  as  the 
found  to  guide  our  new  rulers,  and  rewards  given  are  public  honours, 
that  is  the  principle  of  bestowing  the  recipients  should  surely  be  men 
public  honours  and  rewards  for  pub-  whose  claims  the  public  to  some  ex- 
ile services  alone.  Opinion  was  reck-  tent  admits.  To  explain  what  we 
lessly  outraged  by  the  conduct  in  mean :  Although  we  think  that  Mr 
this  respect  of  the  late  Administra-  Cardwell's  military  administration 
tion.  On  a  retrospect  of  the  pro-  and  Mr  Chichester  Fortescue's  Irish 
motions  and  appointments  which  administration  were  mistakeSy  we 
they  made,  it  would  seem  as  if  they  do  not  expect  Mr  Gladstone  to  take 
regarded  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  that  view,  and  everybody  seems  to 
as  confided  to  them  to  be  used  in  allow  that  these  two  Muusters,  ac- 
rewarding  services  rendered  to  party  cording  to  their  lights,  were  inde- 
idone.  We  have  commented  in  fatigable  and  well-intentioned — also, 
former  days  on  the  reward  given  to  that  they  were  inoffensive.  We 
a  notorious  agitator  and  destroyer  cannot,  therefore,  join  in  the  sine- 
of  public  property,  while  the  hands  tures  which  have  been  levelled  at 
of  his  agents  were  scarce  with-  their  good  fortune.  But  when  one 
drawn  from  the  barriers  which  comes  to  look  at  the  elevating  of 
they  had  been  demolishing  ;  and  Mr  Monsell  and  Mr  Bruce,  the  cases 
on  the  promotion  of  a  peer  for  are  seen  to  be  different.  The  one, 
^mpronusing  the  honour  of  the  whatever  his  merits  may  be,  was 
-country,  and  blundering  palpably,  promoted  while  the  country  was 
We  do  not  desire  to  go  back  now  still  chafing  at  a  great  and  notorious 
to  those  instances,  but  we  must  scandal  in  the  department  over 
•draw  attention  to  later  cases  wherein  which  he  presided ;  and  the  other, 
the  power  of  promotion  was  shame-  during  his  term  of  office,  continually 
lessly  exercised.  A  noble  duke  incurred,  either  justly  or  ui^ustly, 
•{whose  apologists  we  certainly  are  the  complaints  of  the  people.  Mr 
not)  has  been  roundly  censured  for  ex-  Gladstone  was  not  restricted  to  these 
pressing  his  sense  of  their  undeserv-  selections.  How  differently  would 
ing  to  the  faces  of  some  of  Mr  Glad-  the  people  have  viewed  Mr  Forstei^s 
stone's  last-made  peers.  These  lords,  advancement,  had  that  gentleman 
it  should  be  remembered,  are  not  to  been  selected  for  nobility !  We  see 
blame  in  respect  of  their  peerages ;  continued  in  these  bestowals  of 
they  could  hardly  be  expected  to  favour  the  same  wrong-headedness 
decline  the  proffered  elevation,  and  which  conceived  the  Collier  and 
it  was  certainly  ungenerous  to  attack  £ welme  blunders, and  which, in  tet, 
hem  personally,  whatever  their  very  largely  contributed  to  Mr  Glad- 
Lortoomings, — ^and   that,   too,   on  stone's  loss  of  the  people's  favour. 
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It  is  probable  tbat  the  Ministry 
will  soon  develop  a  policy  in  le- 
feience  to  Irish  afiGEdis,  and  that  it 
will  be  marked  by  a  desire  to  bene- 
fit Ireland,  whUe  sternly  declining 
to  minister  to  Ultramontane  designs. 
The  yalae  of  all  the  concessions 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  to  Irdiand  was  curiously  de- 
monstrated when,  on  bringing  up 
the  address  in  answer  to  the  Eoyal 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr  Butt  brought  on  a  debate  by 
moving  an  amendment.  In  the 
course  of  that  debate,  Mr  M.  Henry 
remarked  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
"believed  the  day  was  dawning 
when  their  voice  would  be  heard 
in  Parliament,  and  when  those  mea- 
sures by  which  popular  feelings  and 
wishes  were  to  be  expressed,  would 
be  freely  accorded  to  Ireland."  The 
hon.  Member  also  said  that  'Hhe 
Irish  people  desired  to  have  a  gleam 
of  hope  held  out  that  they  should 
be  brought  within  the  constitution." 
If,  then,  the  day  has  not  dawned 
for  Ireland,  and  Irishmen  are  not 
brought  within  the  constitution,  it 
is  an  interesting  inquiry : — To  what 
purpose  has  England  granted  Catho- 
lic Emancipation,  and  the  various 
measures  of  so-called  relief,  up  to 
the  spoliation  of  the  Protestant 
Church  and  the  oppression  of  Irish 
landlords  t  As  these  measures  were 
in  succession  invented  and  carried 
into  effect,  the  author  of  each  always 
assured  us  that  his  particular  nos- 
trum  was  the  dayepring  for  which 
Ireland  was  eagerly  looking,  and 
which  would  end  her  discontent. 
The  discontent  certainly  has  not 
been  ended  yet  We  believe,  with 
Mr  Henry,  that  the  cure  of  it  has 
yet  to  be  made ;  but  we  go  a  step 
&rther  than  he  does.  We  believe 
that,  just  as  no  good  effect  followed 
the  earlier  measures,  and  just  as  Mr 
Gladstone's  treatment  has  ag^^ 
vated  the  disease,  so  Home  Bule, 
if  conceded,  would  lead  to  failure, 


and,  perhaps,  to  exacerbation.  Until 
the  !^ish  people  can  be  induced  to 
think  for  themselves  in  secular 
matters,  the  priests  will  take  care 
that  they  shall  never  be  contented. 
The  invention  of  grievances  is  easy 
enough.  It  is  not  by  assisting 
Eome  to  shut  out  the  light,  it  is 
not  by  gagging,  but  by  just  the 
opposite  course,  that  we  must  hope 
some  day  to  reconcile  Ireland.  We 
must  try  to  let  in  the  light  upon 
her.  Light  is  increasing  every- 
where, and  the  influence  of  Home 
is  declining  before  it  The  time 
must  be  coming  when  the  Irish  pea- 
sant will  be  assured  that  his  eternal 
state  must  depend  on  something 
more  certain  than  the  caprice  of  a 
priest,  and  when  he  will  cease  to 
yield  to  the  priest  a  terrified  obedi- 
ence in  civil  matters.  In  that  sense 
we  should  be  delighted  to  see  the 
day  dawn  for  Ireland.  Till  it  does 
so  dawn,  theduty  of  England  must  be 
to  govern  Ireland,  not  to  offer  further 
w€»Bik  indulgence  which  will  not  be 
responded  to  by  a  thought  of  grati- 
tude or  a  word  of  thanks,  but  which 
will  prove  only  an  incitement  to 
more  active  disaffection. 

It  was  remarkable  in  the  debate 
to  which  we  have  alluded  that  Mr 
Gladstone  assumed  the  chief  duty  of 
answering  the  Home  Eulers.  The 
Eight  honourable  gentleman,  it  is 
true,  rose,  partly  with  the  view  of 
using  some  arguments  in  defence  of 
the  late  Ministry,  which  he  had 
not,  in  his  former  speech  on  the 
address,  had  an  opportunity  of  offer- 
ing. He,  however,  spoke  to  the 
question  of  Home  Eule,  and  so 
spoke  as  to  cause  the  greatest  regret 
that  he  had  not  thought  it  advisable 
to  speak  on  the  same  subject  with 
equal  decision  and  force  when  he 
was  a  Minister.  Mr  Gladstone's 
belief  in  Irish  grievances  and  in  his 
power  to  alleviate  them  seems  to  be 
by  no  means  so  lively  as  it  once 
wa&     He  and  his  late  colleagues 
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have  become,  he  said,  sadder  and 
uriser  men.  Perhaps  the  sadness 
and  the  wisdom  both  date  from  the 
time  of  the  rejection  of  the  Irish 
University  Bill  in  1873,  and  this  is 
n  hint  to  Irish  patriots  that  Mr 
Gladstone  will  not  foiget  to  settle 
his  little  account  with  them. 

It  will  certainly  be  a  part  of  the 
policy  of  the  Conservative  Adminis- 
tration to  uphold  the  legislative 
power  of  the  House  of  Lords  —  a 
negative  policy,  we  shall  be  told. 
Granted,  but  a  veiy  important 
policy  nevertheless.  If  it  be  a 
policy  to  paralyse  and  destroy  this 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  equally 
it  must  be  a  policy  to  maintain 
it  It  is  a  policy  which,  because 
it  is  negative,  will  probably  not 
be  regarded  with  the  attention 
which  it  deserves.  But  it  may  be 
shown  in  few  words  that  this  policy 
of  respecting  the  Upper  House  is 
one  which  may  wcU  occupy  the 
thoughts  of  the  country,  now  that 
it  is  tranquil  and  can  judge  equi- 
tably. The  great  crimes  for  which 
the  people  were  last  incited  to  exe- 
cute vengeance  on  the  House  of 
Lords  were  its  opposition  to  the 
disestablishmentof  die  Irish  Church, 
and  to  the  Kew  Army  Kegulation. 
Kow  suppose  that  the  Lords  had 
succeeded  in  defeating  or  postpon- 
ing both,  or  either  of,  those  mea- 
sures, would  any  harm  have  been 
done?  Badicals  told  us  that  by 
disestablishingher  Church  weshould 
reconcile  Ireland;  the  House  of 
Lords  thought  that  by  that  measure 
we  should  do  no  such  thing ;  which 
were  right  9  Again,  the  Army  Ke- 
gulation Act  was  to  purify  the  ser- 
vice of  all  kinds  of  corrupt  influ- 
ence, insure  a  sufficient  influx  of 
eligible  recruits,  store  up  a  great 
reserve  of  fighting  power,  for  ever 
put  an  end  to  jxanics,  and  to  com- 
bine economy  with  efficiency.  The 
louse  of  Lords  very  much  doubted 
whether  the  Bill  submitted  to  them 


would  produce  all  these  desirable  re- 
sults, and  they  would  have  waited 
for  further  information  before  tak- 
ing a  step  which  appeared  to  them 
hazardous :  has  the  working  of  the 
Army  Act  justified  their  caution  or 
has  it  noti  We  know  now  very  well, 
by  sad  experience,  that  the  opinions 
of  the  Lords  on  these*  points  were 
wise  and  salutary,  and  that,  if  we 
had  been  tempted  in  our  impatioioe 
to  cripple  or  destroy  that  House  be- 
cause we  could  not  convince  it  of 
what  was  untrue,  we  should  have 
perpetrated  a  grievous  wrong  and 
an  egregious  folly.  The  lesson  we 
should  lay  to  heart  now  while  we 
have  a  Ministry  not  disposed  to 
misrepresent^  or  to  inflame  us 
against,  the  Upper  House  is,  that 
the  Lords  are  as  likely  to  be  right 
as  the  excited  people,  and  that  a 
time  of  excitement  is  not  a  fit  time 
for  estimating  the  value  of  an  insti- 
tution that  has  endured  for  many 
centuries. 

It  becomes  clearer  every  day 
that  the  completeness  of  the  Con- 
servative victory  at  the  last  election 
was  due  to  the  lengthened  period 
during  which  the  late  Government 
was  permitted  to  prolong  its  days 
and  to  develop  its  quality.  It 
might  have  received  its  coup  de 
grace  earlier,  no  doubt ;  but  had  it 
been  sooner  put  out  of  its  nuseiy, 
the  voice  of  the  country  would  not 
have  been  so  decided  as  it  was 
in  February  of  this  1874.  Many 
a  time  we  have  said  that  all  we 
desired  in  reference  to  Mr  Glad- 
stone and  Mr  Bright  was,  that  the 
country  should  thoroughly  know 
those  right  honourable  gentlemen. 
The  knowledge  to  which  we  were 
so  anxious  that  the  people  should 
attain  advanced  more  rapidly  during 
the  autumn  of  1873  than  during 
any  other  period  of  the  Kadical  Go- 
vernment This  is  proved  by  the 
elections  of  the  recess,— elections 
of   accumulating   significance,  the 
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crowning  triumphs  of  which,  as  he 
himself  confesses,  drove  Mr  Glad- 
stone to  his  last  shift — ^his  night 
Attack.  Now  what  the  people  had 
to  learn,  and  what  they  did  learn, 
was  to  fkirly  and  clearly  understand 
how  much  there  was  of  good  or  use- 
ful qualities  in  the  gentlemen  whom 
we  have  named.  Of  Mr  Bright  it 
may  be  taken  as  proved,  and  we  do 
not  anticipate  contradiction  when 
we  say  it,  that,  whatever  may  be 
his  power  as  an  orator,  however 
forcibly  he  may  be  able  to  present 
to  popular  and  to  legislative  assem- 
blies his  own  convictions,  he  has, 
as  a  Minister,  signally  disappointed 
the  expectations  of  his  friends.  He 
has  been  unable  to  effect  the  arbi- 
trary economy,  the  peace  at  any 
price,  the  godless  education,  or  the 
depression  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  he  boasted  that  an  uncorrupt 
will  would  enable  a  Minister  to 
effect ;  and  although  we  know  well 
that  there  were  many  excellent  and 
BufBcient  reasons  why  Mr  Bright 
could  not  have,  and  ought  not  to 
have,  effected  his  objects,  yet  there 
he  stands  before  the  whole  country, 
having  notoriouriy  faUed  to  impress 
with  his  ideas  even  a  Parliament  in 
which  there  was  a  Liberal  majority 
of  100.  The  only  Parliament  in 
which  he  could  have  hoped  to  en- 
force his  views  has  now  been  re- 
placed by  another  of  a  very  different 
complexion.  His  opportunity  has 
passed,  and  his  designs  have  not 
been  accomplished.  He  will  still  re- 
tain the  power  of  sturdy  thought  and 
of  popular  oratory,  but  as  an  able 
statesman,  his  character  has  sunk  to 
rise  no  more.  As  to  Mr  Gladstone,  it 
was  through  an  utter  misconception 
of  his  character  and  abilities  that 
the  great  impetus  was  given  to  the 
Radical  party  in  1868.  Men  had 
persuaded  themselves,  or  been  per- 
suaded, that  Mr  Gladstone  was  a 
demigod,  that  nothing  was  too  hard 
for  him  to  achieve,  and  that  he 


would  achieve  nothing  except  of 
the  most  salutary  kind,  and  with 
the  most  exalted  motives.  His  re- 
putation was  too  much  for  him  ;  he 
could  not  act  up  to  it.  Like  the 
man  in  the  parable  who  took  the 
highest  room,  he  has  been  obliged 
to  come  down  and  find  his  proper 
leveL  Day  by  day,  as  the  gilding 
was  scratched  off  the  idol  and  the 
less  valuable  metal  beneath  it  was 
first  suspected,  and  then  only  too 
certainly  seen,  admiration  turned 
to  disappointment  and  rage.  His 
American  mistake,  his  Black  War, 
his  inability  to  keep  his  party  in 
hand,  or  to  govern  while  he  still  had 
a  migority  of  between  60  and  70,  the 
jobs  that  were  brought  to  lights — 
these  and  many  another  error  and 
defect  lost  him  at  last  the  support 
of  the  country ;  and  his  offer  to  bribe 
the  people  with  the  remission  of  the 
income-tax  and  so  on,  put  the  last 
drops,  in  the  cup,  and  made  his  un- 
popularity overflow.  Such  a  crush- 
ing fJEtU  has  seldom  been  witnessed, 
following  so  closely  on  so  great 
eminence.  The  great  comet  of 
1868-9,  has  dwindled  to  a  Jack-o'- 
lantern  in  1874 :  after  being  exalted 
so  high  as  to  be  thought  above 
human  comprehension,  he  is  sub- 
jected to  the  analysis  of  every 
scribbler  in  a  village  broadsheet : 
for  there  is  none  so  humble  but  he 
thinks  he  can  penetrate  and  expound 
the  springs  of  the  great  reverse  with 
which  all  the  land  is  ringing.  A 
halfpenny  will  put  any  one  who 
knows  his  letters  in  possession  of 
the  reasons,  as  understood  by  the 
cheap  press,  why  Mr  Gladstone 
could  not  govern,  and  why  he  was 
put  down  firom  his  seat,  and  why  it 
served  him  right  People  talk  of 
his  return  to  his  parliamentary 
career  after  a  while,  as  if  he  had 
suffered  no  loss  but  what  it  is  with- 
in his  own  volition  to  recover.  This 
is  a  great  mistake.  He  may  by 
force  of  circumstances  hold  office 
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again,  of  course,  but  regain  the  place 
which  he  held  in  tibe  country's 
opinion  in  1868  he  never  will,  if  he 
should  live  to  the  age  of  Methuse- 
lah. Had  we  but  party  interest  to 
consider,  we  should  desire  nothing 
better,  in  case  of  the  Conservatives 
going  again  into  opposition,  than 
that  the  ruling  party  should  be  led 
by  Mr  Gladstone;  but  we  are  bound 
to  think  of  what  the  country  would 
suffer  at  his  hands  while  he  should 
be  preparing  the  way  for  the  return 
of  our  party  to  office.  We  need 
not,  however,  at  present  speak  of  a 
change*  The  liberal  party  is  com- 
pletely disjointed,  and,  without 
doubt,  the  magnitude  of  its  reverse 
is  due  to  the  late  Ministry  not  hav- 
ing been  hurried  out  of  office. 

Spite  of  the  prognostications  of 
our  opponents,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  achieved  a  Budget- 
speech,  and  is,  we  trust,  not  in  the 
least  damaged  by  the  operation. 
Indeed,  we  think  that,  on  better 
acquaintance  with  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote's  first  Budget,  John  Bull 
will  be  inclined  to  give  it  rather  a 
high  place  among  productions  of 
that  kind.  We  shall  have  gone  to 
press  before  the  chief  discussion  of 
it  wiU  take  place;  but  we  think  we 
may  be  satisfied  that,  as  a  whole,  the 
Budget  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
country.  Before  speaking  of  its 
items  we  are  bound  to  note  that  the 
computations  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  though  differing  in 
some  details  from  those  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone, as  to  the  probable  surplus  for 
1874-5,  do  on  the  whole  confirm 
that  right  honourable  gentleman's 
figures.  There  may  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote's  method  of  estimating,  but 
certainly  he  has  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  we  may  reckon  on  a 
surplus  of  over  five  millions.  The 
reproach,  therefore,  levelled  at  Mr 
Gladstone,  that  he  had  been  tempt- 
Dg  the  people  by  the  exhibition  of 


an  illusory  surplujs,  was  undeserved, 
or  if  deserved,  it  must  be  shared  in 
by  the  present  Chancellor,  who, 
after  full  examination,  adopts  the 
amount  He  goes  no  farther,  we 
are  happy  to  say,  in  accordance  with 
Mr  Gladstone's  Greenwich  mani- 
festo. He  does  not  propose  rashly 
to  extinguish  the  income-tax;  and 
what  he  does  propose,  though  re- 
markably free  £rom  sensational  at- 
tempts, makes  up  a  sound,  sensible 
scheme,  which,  considering  the  short 
time  that  has  been  allowed  for  con- 
sidering it  and  putting  it  together, 
may  satisfy  us  that  our  Finance  has 
£Edlen  into  reliable  hands.  Careful 
reflection  and  caution  are  obo^v- 
able  in  all  the  Minister's  proceed- 
ings, as  exhibited  in  his  speech: 
he  has  not  only  given  reasons  at 
length  for  every  measure  adopted 
by  him,  but  he  has  argued  why 
certain  other  measures  which  were 
likely  to  suggest  themselves  as 
alternatives  to  his,  were  not  imme- 
diately advisable.  He  has  done 
more  than  eschew  fanciful  or  crot- 
chety finance  —  he  has  left  tiie 
impression  that  his  proposals  are 
the  result  of  an  anxious  endeavour 
for  the  general  good.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  observe  that  in  his  remissions 
of  burdens,  he  gives  the  first  place 
to  local  taxation,  not  only  because, 
as  he  said,  it  is  at  this  time  the 
object  of  the  highest  national  in- 
terest, but  because  we  at  length 
begin  to  carry  into  effect  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  late  House  of  Commons, 
which,  on  the,  invitation  of  Sir 
Massey  Lopes,  it  affirmed  in  1872. 
The  late  Ministers  were  slow  to 
deal  with  the  subject,  and,  what 
was  worse  than  that,  they  were 
expected  to  make  any  measure 
which  they  might  propose  in  that 
regard  to  some  extent  penal,  in 
retaliation  for  the  presumption  of 
the  country  party  in  carrying  a  re- 
solution of  that  character  in  spite 
of  them.     The  relief  now  proposed 
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to  be  afforded  by  the  Imperial  to 
the  Local  funds  is,  howeyer,  free 
from  animus,  A  contribution  is 
made  to  the  expenses  of  Lunatics, 
and  an  augmented  contribution  to 
Police  expenses,  this  being  an 
earnest  of  further  relief  in  the  same 
direction  ivhen  there  shall  have 
been  opportunity  of  going  deeper 
into  the  subject  A  penny  taken 
off  the  income  -  tax  reduces  that 
burden  to  the  lowest  pressure  at 
which  it  has  stood  since  its  revival 
by  Sir  Bobert  PeeL  The  sense  of 
the  country  is  clearly  against  Mr 
Gladstone's  sweeping  idea  of  cancel- 
ling this  important  tax:  it  has 
never  been  proved  that  the  tax  can 
be  dispensed  with;  but  the  relief 
now  afforded  attests  the  willingness 
of  Government  to  deal  with  this 
source  of  revenue  as  far  as  it  is  safe 
to  do  so.  The  surrender  of  the 
sugar-duties  was  predicted  last  year 
as  a  consequence  of  Mr  Lowe's  ill- 
advised  remission;  we  are  happy 
to  find  it  now  defended,  not  on  the 
ground  that  the  sugar-duty  was  a 
tax  on  the  poor  man,  but  because 
the  smaUness  of  the  amount  made 
it  scarcely  worth  the  expense  of 
collecting,  and  because  the  doing 
away  with  this  attenuated  branch 
of  the  revenue  would  give  a  stimulus 
to  trade  which  is  likely  to  produce 
more  than  an  equivalent  for  the 
duty  now  extinguished.  The  re- 
mission of  the  tax  on  horses  cannot 
prove  other  than  a  timely  and 
sensible  relief.  The  scarcity  of 
those  animals,  which  has  lately  been 
forced  on  our  attention,  and  the 
high  prices  of  forage  and  saddlery, 
show  the  change  to  be  suitable  and 
judicious. 

We  cannot  but  extol  the  self- 
command  with  which  Sir  Stafford 
JN'orthcote  refrained  from  at  all 
emulating  Mr  Gladstone  in  the  char- 
acter of  his  Budget-speech.  Had  he 
done  so,  excuse  might  have  been 
found  for  the  attempt;    for  ever 


since  he  received  lus  seals,  the 
Liberal  press  has  been  attempting 
to  terrify  him  by  anticipation  of  the 
miserable  figure  he  woidd  cut  in 
comparison  of  ''the  greatest  financial 
genius  of  the  age."  But  he  was  not 
only  content  to  forego  rhetorical 
effect ;  he  refrained  from  circumlo- 
cution in  his  statements,  and  used 
the  simplest  forms  for  his  arithmeti- 
cal calculations,  instead  of  parading 
additions  and  subtractions  as  opera- 
tions to  be  achieved  by  only  the 
profoundest  scientific  processes. 
The  deamess  of  the  exposition,  and 
the  forcible,  unadorned  style  in 
which  the  different  points  were  pre- 
sented, will  already  have  told  on  the 
nation,  and  disabused  it  of  the  ap- 
prehension of  a  terrible  critic  shat- 
tering the  miserable  pretence  of  Con- 
servative finance.  The  Budget  is 
more  likely  to  augment  than  to  de- 
tract from  Ministerial  strength.  And 
we  must  say  a  word  in  approval  of 
the  manliness  which  refused  to  take 
credit  for  the  wish  to  benefit  any 
particular  class,  or  to  melt  and  snivel 
over  the  hardships  to  which  any 
portion  of ''our  own  flesh  and  blood" 
may  be  subject.  We  cannot  but 
admire,  too,  the  sang  froid  with 
which  were  rejected  the  pleasing 
theories  about  Uie  balance  of  direct 
and  indirect  taxation,  and  the  happy, 
nervous  manner  in  which  a  healthier 
principle  was  propounded.  The 
Chancellor's  words  on  this  point  are 
worth  quoting  :— 

"  I  do  not  think  that  it  ought  to 
be  received  as  a  canon  of  finance, 
that  direct  and  indirect  taxation 
ought  always,  or  as  a  general  rule, 
to  be  reduced  pari  passti,  I  do  not 
think  we  can  lay  down  any  general 
rule,  or  that  it  is  at  all  necessary,  if 
we  take  off  a  million  from  the  one, 
we  must  take  off  a  million  from  the 
other.  I  see  no  principle  in  that. 
It  may  be  convenient  under  certain 
circumstances.  If  we  had  a  system 
of  taxation  so  fairly  balanced  all 
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round,  that  if  you  take  off  taxation 
from  part  of  it  you  would  destroy 
the  equilibrium^  it  would  be  well  to 
take  off  some  from  the  other  parts. 
But  we  cannot  say  that  our  financial 
system  is  in  that  happy  condition. 
(A  laugh).  The  leading  principle, 
in  selecting  remissions  of  taxation, 
is  to  consider  in  what  direction  you 
can  do  the  most  good  without  nicely 
regarding  whether  it  affects  direct  or 
indirect  taxation.  You  ought  to  ask 
who  it  is  upon  whom  all  these  taxes 
£eJL  It  is  not  on  the  consumer  or 
the  producer,  or  this  interest  or  that, 
but  really  and  truly  the  whole  bur- 
den fiedls  on  the  whole  community 
— (hear) — and  youshouldendeavour 
to  make  selections  which  will,  on 
the  whole,  be  most  to  the  benefit  of 
the  public  at  large." 

It  is  a  long  while  since  the  House 
of  Commons  has  heard  such  deliver- 
ances as  this  from  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown — ^honest,  statesmanlike,  inde- 
pendent. They  are  in  perfect  ac- 
cord, too,  with  the  passage  in  Mr 
Disraeli's  speech  to  the  working  men 
of  Glasgow,  wherein  he  said  that 
Conservatism  favours  no  rank  or 
class,  but  aims  at  benefiting  equally 
the  whole  body  of  the  people.  We 
think,  also,  that  there  may  be  seen 
in  this  Budget  evidences  of  a  policy 
which  is  of  some  moment  to  the 
nation  at  large — a  policy  which,  be- 
ing honourable  and  manly,  contrasts 
favourably  with  the  insidious  policy 
lyhich  would  set  class  against  class, 
iind  which  flatters  and  &vours  any 
section  of  the  community  which 
may  be  thought  for  the  moment  to 
43ommand  the  largest  voting  power. 
We  trust  that  the  electors  will  not 
fail  to  compare  these  opposite  prin- 
ciples of  Government,  nor  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  the  firm 
rejection  which  they  lately  gave  to 
an  offered  bribe,  and  the  votes  by 
which  they  brought  the  authors  of 
this  Budget  to  power. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  new 


Administration  has  been  to  confer 
honours  and  rewards  upon  the  brave 
officers  and  men  who  brought  the 
Bhick  War  to  such  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  It  ia  not  for  us  to  say 
here  how  well  and  how  hardly 
these  distinctions  were  earned.  The 
country  thoroughly  appreciates  the 
service.  But  \h»  sudden  change  of 
Ministiy  has  prevented  Uie  public 
from  becoming  acquainted  with 
some  particulus  which  no  doubt 
would  have  been  put  in  a  strong 
light  had  the  late  Ministers  remained 
in  office  to  answer  before  Pariiament 
for  their  proceedings  in  respect  of 
this  expedition.  The  proverb,  ''All's 
well  that  ends  well,"  will  not  al- 
ways stand  in  the  place  of  ail- 
ment; for  the  good  ending  may 
have  been  reached  by  the  valour 
and  perseverance  of  the  agents,  in 
spite  of  gross  incapacity  and  igno- 
rance in  planning,  and  of  detri- 
mental or  useless  instructions  given 
by  the  designers  to  hamper  the 
execution.  Mr  Gladstone  stated  in 
Parliament  (what  we  can  well  be- 
lieve) that  ''at  the  moment"  (i.e., 
of  Sir  Gramet  Wolseley's  departure) 
"we  scarcely  had  what  could  be 
called  a  plan,  in  consequence  of  the 
varying  information  and  the  state 
of  circumstances  that  were  reported 
to  us  fix)m  day  to  day.  I  am  bound 
to  admit  that,  until  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  reached  the  Gold  Coasts 
the  amount  of  information  which 
we  possessed,  and  which,  of  course, 
was  to  be  the  basis  of  any  deter- 
mination to  be  arrived  at^  was  scanty 
—  so  much  so  that  I  might  even 
call  it  deplorably  scanty."  Just  so ; 
but  perhaps  the  public  would  like  to 
know  why  the  information  was  de- 
plorably scanty.  We  have  colonies 
in  that  region,  and  many  officials  ; 
the  trouble  with  Ashanti  has  been 
for  a  long  time  threatening ;  would 
it  have  been  too  much  to  expect 
that  her  Majesty's  Ministers  should 
have  informed  themselves  a  little 
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concerning  a  part  of  the  world 
where  ugly  complications  were  be- 
coming every  day  more  difficult  of 
solationf  Mr  Gladstone  has  yir- 
toally  admitted  what,  we  fancy, 
will  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  his 
GoYemment,  as  soon  as  histories  of 
the  Black  War  shall  be  published, 
— namely,  that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
and  his  gallant  and  devoted  staff, 
were  sent  out  unsupported  by  troops 
to  make  an  experiment  upon  the 
climate,  and  try  how  long  English 
constitutions  |  could  bear  up  under 
African  malaria.  If  they  had  all 
died,  as  some  of  them  did,  what 
matter  f  They  would  by  their 
deaths  have  proved  that  it  was  of  no 
use  to  send  a  larger  force  there,  and 
Ministeriai  information  would  no 
longer  have  been  so  lamentably 
scanty.  This  is  the  most  extra- 
ordinary use  to  which  we  ever 
heard  of  a  distingmshed  leader  and 
a  staff  of  picked  officers  being  put  I 
Again,  although  the  information 
was  so  "deplorably  scanty,"  the 
Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
and  for  War  thought  proper  to 
trammel  the  leader  of  the  expedition 
with  instruction&  K  they  knew 
nothing  about  the  country  or  its 
inhabitants,  as  Mr  Gladstone  admits 
that  they  did  not,  how  could  they 
possibly  issue  instructions  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  situa- 
tion! It  was  almost  a  certainty 
that  rules  penned  at  home  by 
Secretaries  in  their  ignorance  would 
prove  to  be  no  guide  to  a  man  on 
the  spot,  and  able  to  judge  for  him- 
self of  the  posture  of  affairs  ;  and  it 
was  highly  probable  that  the  rules 
might  prove  simply  ludicrous.  Such 
they  did  prove.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  Sir  Giumet  Wolseley,  in  a  speech 
made  since  his  return  to  England, 
said  that  if  he  had  had  a  civil 
commissioner  at  his  elbow  he  never 
should  have  got  to  Goomassie.  He 
had  only  too  good  reason  to  know 
the  retarding  and  paralysing  power 
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of  the  ignorance  of  Liberal  Secre- 
taries of  State  fussing  in  London. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  any  in- 
consistency which  Mr  Gladstone 
may  exhibit;  but  there  certainly 
is  great  inconsistency  between  his 
behaviour  towards  Russia  and 
America,  and  his  behaviour  towards 
the  savages  on  the  Gold  Coast.  In 
the  former  cases,  where  the  dis- 
putes, and  the  nations  with  whom 
those  disputes  originated,  were  per- 
fectly well  understood,  and  where 
our  honour  ^  involved,  he  amply 
submitted  to  the  demands  of  his 
opponents,  acting  for  those  occa- 
sions according  to  the  maxim  of 
"  peace  at  any  price."  In  the  latter 
case,  while  possessing  only  "  deplor- 
ably scanty  "  information  about  the 
place  or  the  people  (possibly  about 
the  quarrel  also),  he  drew  his  wea- 
pon as  rashly  as  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions he  wags  his  tongue.  We  have 
every  right  to  regard  the  Black 
War  as  a  blunder  throughout;  for 
besides  the  admission  of  ignorance, 
which  we  have  quoted  from  his 
speech  in  Parliament^  we  have  also 
Mr  Gladstone's  manifesto  of  Janu- 
ary last,  wherein  he  speaks  of  '*  the 
unhappy  war  on  the  Gold  Coast," 
and  adds,  *^  We  shall,  I  hope,  seek 
to  draw  from  what  has  happened  a 
lesson  on  the  duty  of  avoiding  in 
future  the  first  entrance  into  equi- 
vocal and  entangling  engagements." 
We  thought  the  lesson  had  been 
learned  only  too  well  when  we  al- 
lowed the  Treaty  of  Paris  to  be  torn 
up,  and  consented  to  pay  tribute  to 
.^jnerica.  But  it  seems  that  it  is 
necessary  now,  in  Mr  Gladstone's 
opinion,  to  learn  it  over  again.  The 
war  has  ended  fortunately  for  us, 
and  Mr  Gladstone  is  no  longer  in 
office — which  are  two  reasons  why 
much  more  may  not  be  said  in  Par- 
liament on  the  subject;  yet  the 
nation  ought  to  understand  and  to 
remember  that  this  war,  which  cost 
us  many  valuable  lives  and  some 
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treasure,  and  which  might,  for  aright 
its  authors  knew,  have  heen  as 
'*  deplorably "  unfortunate  as  their 
information  was  '*  scanty,''  was 
rashly  undertaken  by  the  Eadical 
Goyemment,  and  ought  to  stand 
against  them  whenever  again  the 
Eadical  party  may  ask  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  country. 

We  have  no  desire  to  trumpet 
Mr  Disraeli's  Government  as  ex- 
celling in  virtue  and  talent,  while  as 
yet  it  has  had  opportunity  to  say 
but  little  for  itself.     It  is  sufficient 
for  us  at  present  if  the  accession  of 
the  Conservatives  has  brought  to 
the  land  a  sense  of  security  and 
repose.    To  have  done  this  is  a  far 
greater  and  worthier  achievement 
than  to  have  set  people  by  the  ears 
with  vigorous  legislation,  or  to  have 
perplexed  every  one  with  fear  of 
chaiige.     So  far  the  acts  and  sayings 
of  Ministers  have  been  graciously 
received  by  the  country.     The  Bud- 
get has  shown  ability,  and  is  likely 
to  prove  a  success.    Something  more 
will,  no  doubt,  be  attempted  before 
the  Session  is  closed,  but  there  will 
be  opportunity  for  speaking  of  that 
hereafter.     It  may  be  said  now  that 
Conservative  Government  is  fairly 
on  its  trial — a  saying  which,  for 
very  many  years  past,  would  not 
have    been    true.       Conservative 
Ministries,  since  the  repeal  of  the 


Com  Laws,  have  taken  office,  not 
to  be  tried,  but  as  condemned  and 
sentenced  already ;  not  suffered  to 
exhibit  their  policy,  or  allowed  a 
patient  hearing  for  their  aigumentB. 
They  have  now  come  in  at  the  dis- 
tinct eall  of  the  peopla    There  is 
nothing  to  impede  their  work,  and 
they  have  the  advantage  of  replao- 
ing  rulers,  who  by  many  inducre- 
tions  have  made  themselves  odiou& 
We  never  doubted    that   such   a 
favourable  occasion  would  arrive, 
nor  that  the  statesmen  of  our  party 
would  bear  themselves  becomingly, 
and  render  valuable  service  to  the 
State  when  their  time  should  oome. 
We  quite  expect  now  that  theb 
administration  will  be  thoroughly 
successful,  but  they  have  yet  to 
justify  our  anticipations.    Let  them, 
however,  be  congratulated  on  the 
turn  of  fortune.     After  ''working 
and  waiting"  so  longandsopatiently ; 
after    watching  calmly  while  the 
Liberal  flame  burnt  down  to  the 
socket, — they  are  at  length  afloat 
with  a  FAiB  WIND.     They  have  bet 
THBiB  SAILS  without  noiso  or  osten- 
tation, but  like  men  who   know 
their    work.       Everything    auguis 
well,  and  their  friends  express  a 
hope  as  well  as  a  wish  when  they 
cheer  them  with  the  cry  of  a  good 
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ALICM    LORRAINK 
A    TALE     OP    THE     SOUTH    DOWNS. 


PART  IV. — CHAPTER  XIX. 


The  excellent  people  of  Coombe 
Lorraine,  as  yet  were  in  happy 
ignorance  of  all  these  fine  doings 
on  Hilary's  part.  Sir  Eoland 
knew  only  too  well^  of  course,  that 
his  son  and  heir  was  of  a  highly 
romantic,  chivalrous,  and  adven- 
turous turn.  At  Eton  and  Oxford 
many  little  scrapes  (which  seemed 
terrible  at  the  time)  showed  that 
he  was  sure  to  do  his  best  to  get 
into  grand  scrapes,  as  the  occasion 
of  his  youthful  world  enlarged. 

''  Happen  what  will,  I  can 
always  trust  my  boy  to  be  a  gentle- 
man," his  father  used  to  say  to 
himself,  and  to  his  only  real  coun- 
sellor, old  Sir  Bemnant  Chapman. 
Sir  Eemnant  always  shook  his 
head ;  and  then  (for  fear  of  having 
meant  too  much)  said,  '^  Ah,  that  is 
the  one  thing  after  all.  People 
begin  to  talk  a  great  deal  too  much 
about  Christianity." 

At  any  rate,  the  last  thing  they 
thought  of  was  the  most  likely 
thing  of  all — ^that  Hilary  should  fall 
in  love  with  a  good,  and  sweet,  and 
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simple  girl,  who,  for  his  own  sake, 
would  love  him,  and  grow  to  him 
with  all  the  growth  of  love.  "  Mor- 
ality"— whereby  we  mean  now, 
trutii,  and  right,  and  purity — was 
then  despised  in  public,  even  more 
tlian  now  in  private  life.  Sir 
Eemnant  thought  it  a  question  of 
shillings,  how  many  maids  hi9  son 
led  astray;  and  he  pitied  Sir 
Roland  for  having  a  son  so  much 
handsomer  than  his  own. 

Little  as  now  he  meddled  with 
it,  Sir  Eoland  knew  that  the  world 
was  so ;  and  the  more  he  saw  of  it, 
the  less  he  found  such  things  go 
down  well  with  him.  The  broad 
low  stories,  and  practical  jokes, 
and  babyish  finesse  of  oaths,  in- 
vented for  the  ladies  —  many  of 
which  still  survive  in  the  hypocrisy 
of  our  good  tongue — ^these  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  Sir  Eoland's 
love  of  his  own  quiet  dinner-table, 
and  shelter  of  his  pet  child,  Alice. 
And  nothing,  perhaps,  except  old 
custom  and  the  traditions  of  friend- 
ship, could  have  induced  him  to 
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bear,  as  he  did,  infith  Sir  Eemnairt's 
far  lower  standard.  Let  a  man  be 
what  he  will,  he  must  be  moyed 
one  way  or  another  by  the  folk  he 
deals  with.  Even  Sir  Boland 
(though  80  different  &om  the  people 
around  him)  felt  tbeir  feelings  move 
here  and  there,  and  yeiy  often  come 
touching  hioL  And  he  never  could 
altogether  help  wanting  to  know 
what  they  thought  about  him.  So 
must  the  greatest  man  ever  ''  devel- 
oped" have  desired  a  million-fold, 
because  he  lived  in  each  one  of  the 
million. 

However,  there  were  but  two  to 
whom  Sir  Roland  Lorraine  ever 
yielded  a  peep  of  his  deeply  trea- 
sured anxieties.  One  was  Sir  Bem- 
nant;  and  the  other  (in  virtue 
of  office,  and  against  the  grain)  was 
the  Eev.  Struan  Hales,  his  own 
highly  respected  brother-in-law. 

Struan  Hales  was  a  man  of  mark 
all  about  that  neighbourhood. 
Everybody  knew  him,  and  almost 
everybody  liked  him.  Because  he 
was  a  genial,  open-hearted,  and 
sometimes  even  noisy  man ;  full  of 
life — in  his  own  form  of  that  mat- 
ter— and  full  of  the  love  of  life, 
whenever  he  found  other  people 
lively.  He  hated  every  kind  of 
humbug,  all  revolutionary  ideas, 
methodism,  asceticism,  entiiusiastic 
humanity,  and  exceedingly  fine 
language.  And  though,  like  every 
one  else,  he  respected  Sir  Eoland 
Lorraine  for  his  upright  character, 
lofty  honour,  and  cleameiss  of  mind ; 
while  he  liked  him  for  his  genero- 
sity, kindness  of  heart,  and  gentle- 
ness; on  the  other  hand,  he  despised 
him  a  little  for  his  shyness  and  quie- 
tude of  life.  For  the  rector  of  West 
Lorraine  loved  nothing  better  than 
a  good  day  with  the  hounds,  and 
a  roaring  dinner-party  afterwards. 
Kothing  in  the  way  of  sport  ever 
came  amiss  to  him;  even  though 
it  did — ^as  no  true  sport  does — de- 
pend for  its  joy  upon  cruelty. 


Here,  in  his  snug  house  on  the 
glebe,  under  the  bi^ement  of  the 
hills,  with  trees  and  a  garden  of 
comfort,  and  snug  places  to  smoke 
a  pipe  in,  Mr  Hales  was  well  con- 
tent to  live  and  do  his  duty.  He 
liked  to  hunt  twice  in  a  week,  and 
he  liked  to  preach  twice  every  Sun- 
day. Still  he  could  not  do  either 
always;  and  no  good  people  blamed 
him. 

Mrs  Hales  was  the  sweetest  crea- 
ture ever  seen  almost  anywhere.  She 
had  plenty  to  say  for  herself,  and  a 
great  deal  more  to  say  for  oiheis; 
and  if  perfection  wore  to  befomidjshe 
would  have  been  perfection  to  every 
mind,  except  her  own,  and  perhaps 
her  husband's.  The  rector  used  to 
say  that  his  wife  was  an  angel,  if 
ever  one  there  were ;  and  in  his 
heart  he  felt  that  truth.  Still  he 
did  not  speak  to  her  always,  as  if 
he  were  fully  aware  of  being  in 
colloquy  with  an  angeL  He  had 
lived  with  her  "  ever  so  long,"  and 
he  knew  that  she  was  a  great  deal 
better  than  himself;  but  he  had 
the  wisdom  not  to  let  her  know  it ; 
and  she  often  thought  that  he 
preached  at  her.  Such  a  thing  he 
never  did.  No  honest  pawon 
would  ever  do  it ;  of  all  mean  acts 
it  would  be  the  meanest.  Yet 
there  are  very  few  parsons'  wives 
who  are  not  prepared  for  the  chance 
of  it  And  Mrs  Hales  knew  that 
she  "  had  her  faults,"  and  that  Mr 
Hales  was  quite  up  to  them.  At 
any  rate,  here  they  were,  and  here 
they  meant  to  live  their  Uvea  out^ 
having  a  pretty  old  place  to  see 
to,  and  kind  old  neighbours  to  see 
to  them.  Also  they  had  a  much 
better  thing,  three  good  children  of 
their  own ;  enough  to  make  work 
and  pleasure  for  them,  but  not  to 
be  a  perpetual  worry,  inasmuch  as 
they  all  were  girls— three  very  good 
girls,  of  their  sort—thinking  as  they 
were  told  to  think,  and  sure  to 
make  excellent  women. 
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Alice  Lorrame  liked  all  these 
gala.  They  were  so  kind,  and 
sweet,  and  simple ;  and  when  they 
had  nothing  whatever  to  say,  they 
always  said  it  so  prettily.  And 
they  never  pretended  to  interfere 
with  any  of  her  opinions,  or  to 
come  into  competition  with  her, 
or  to  talk  to  her  father,  when  she 
was  present,  more  than  she  well 
could  pat  up  with.  For  she  was  a 
very  jealous  child ;  and  they  were 
well  aware  of  it.  And  they  might 
let  their  father  be  her  mother's 
brother  ten  times  over,  before  she 
would  hear  of  any  ''Halesy  ele- 
ment"— as  she  once  had  called  it — 
coming  into  her  family  more  than  it 
had  already  entered.  And  they 
knew  right  well,  while  they  thought 
it  too  bad,  that  this  young  Alice 
had  sadly  quenched  any  hopes  any 
one  of  them  might  have  cherished 
of  being  a  Lady  Loriaine  some  day. 
She  had  made  her  poor  brother 
laugh  over  their  tricks,  when  they 
were  sure  that  they  had  no  tricks ; 
and  she  always  seemed  to  put  a  wrong 
construction  upon  anylittie  harmless 
thing  they  did.  Still  they  could 
afford  to  forget  all  that ;  and  they 
did  forget  it,  especially  now  when 
Hilary  would  soon  be  at  home  again. 

It  was  now  July,  and  no  one  had 
heard  for  weeks  from  that  same 
Hilary;  but  this  made  no  one 
anxious,  because  it  was  the  well- 
known  manner  of  the  youth. 
Sometimes  they  would  hear  from 
him  by  every  post,  although  the 
post  now  came  thrice  in  a  week ; 
and  then  again  for  weeks  together, 
not  a  line  wo\dd  he  vouchsafe. 
And  as  a  general  rule,  he  was  get- 
ting on  better  when  he  kept  strict 
silence. 

Therefore  Alice  had  no  load  on 
her  mind  at  all  worth  speaking  of, 
while  she  worked  in  her  sloping 
ilower-garden,  early  of  a  summer 
afternoon.  It  was  now  getting  on 
for  St  Swithin's  day ;  and  the  sun 


was  1>eginning  to  curtail  those  brief 
attentions  which  he  paid  to  Coombe 
Lorraine.  He  still  looked  fairly  at 
it,  as  often  as  clouds  allowed  in  the 
morning,  almost  up  to  eight  o'clock ; 
and  after  that  he  could  still  see 
down  it,  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
hilL  But  he  felt  that  lus  rays 
made  no  impression  (the  land  so 
fell  away  from  him),  they  seemed  to 
do  nothing  but  dance  away  down- 
ward, like  a  lasher  of  glittering 
water. 

Therefore,  in  this  garden  grew 
soft  and  gently  natured  plants,  and 
flowers  of  delicate  tint,  that  sink 
in  the  exhaustion  of  the  sun-glare. 
The  sun,  in  almost  every  garden, 
sucks  the  beauty  out  of  all  the 
flowers ;  he  stains  the  sweet  violet 
even  in  March ;  he  spots  the  prim- 
rose and  the  periwinkle;  he  takes 
the  down  off  the  heartsease  blos- 
som ;  he  browns  the  pure  lily  of  the 
valley  in  May;  and,  after  that,  he 
dims  the  tint  of  every  rose  that  he 
opens :  and  yet,  in  spite  of  aU  his 
mischief,  which  of  them  does  not 
rejoice  in  him  t 

The  bold  chase,  cut  in  the  body 
of  the  hill,  has  rugged  sides,  and  a 
steep  descent  for  a  quarter  of  a  mil^ 
below  the  house — the  cleft  of  the 
chalk  on  either  side  growing  deeper . 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  coombe. 
The  main  road  to  the  house  goes  up 
the  coombe,  passing  under  the  east- 
em  scarp,  but  winding  away  from 
it  here  and  there  to  obtain  a  bet- 
ter footing.  The  old  house,  facing 
down  the  hill,  stands  so  close  to 
the  head  of  the  coombe,  that  there 
is  not  more  than  an  acre  or  so  of 
land  behind  and  between  it  and 
the  crest,  and  this  is  partly  laid  out 
as  a  courtyard,  partly  occupied  by 
out-buildings,  stables,  and  so  on, 
and  the  ruinous  keep  ingloriously 
used  as  a  lime-kiln ;  while  the  rest 
of  the  space  is  planted  in  and  out 
with  spruce  and  birch  trees,  and 
anything    that    will    grow    there. 
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Among  them  winds  a  narrow  out- 
let to  the  upper  and  open  Downs — 
too  steep  a  way  for  carriage-wheels, 
but  something  in  appearance  betwixt 
a  bridle-path  and  a  timber-track,  such 
as  is  known  in  those  parts  by  the 
old  English  name,  a  "  bostall." 

As  this  led  to  no  dwelliug-house 
for  miles  and  miles  away,  but  only 
to  the  crown  of  the  hills  and  the 
desolate  tract  of  sheep-walks, 
ninety-nine  visitors  out  of  a  hundred 
to  the  house  came  up  the  coombo,  so 
that  Alice  from  her  flower-garden, 
commanding  the  course  of  the  drive 
from  the  plains,  could  nearly  always 
foresee  the  approach  of  any  inter- 
ruption. Here  she  had  pretty  seats 
under  laburnums,  and  even  a  bower 
of  jessamine,  and  a  noble  view  all 
across  the  weald,  even  to  the  range 
of  the  North  Downs ;  so  that  it  was 
a  pleasant  place  for  all  who  love 
soft  sward  and  silence,  and  have  time 
to  enjoy  that  very  rare  romance  of 
the  seasons — a  hot  English  summer. 

Only  there  was  one  sad  drawback. 
Lady  Valeria's  windows  straightly 
overlooked  this  pleasant  spot,  and 
Lady  Valeria  never  could  see  why 
she  should  not  overlook  everything. 
Beyond  and  above  all  other  things, 
she  took  it  as  her  own  special  duty 
to  watch  her  dear  grand-daughter 
Alice;  and  now  in  her  eighty-second 
year  she  was  proud  of  her  eyesight, 
and  liked  to  prove  its  power. 

"Here  they  come  again!"  cried 
Alice,  talking  to  herself  or  her  rake 
and  trowel;  "will  they  never  be 
content)  I  told  them  on  Monday 
that  I  knew  nothing,  and  they  will 
not  believe  it  I  have  a  great  mind 
to  hide  myself  in  my  hole,  like  that 
poor  rag  and  bone  boy.  It  goes 
beyond  my  patience  quite  to  be 
cross-examined  and  not  believed." 

Those  whom  she  saw  coming  up 
the  steep  road  at  struggling  and 
panting  intervals,  were  her  three 
good  cousins  firom  the  Rectory — 
Caroline,  Margaret,  and  Cecil  Hales; 


rather  nice-looking  and  active  girls, 
resembling  their  father  in  face  and 
frame,  and  their  excellent  mother 
in  their  spiritual  parts.  The  deco- 
rated period  of  young  ladies,  the 
time  of  wearing  great  crosses  and 
starving,  and  sticking  as  a  thorn  in 
the  flesh  of  mankind,  lay  as  yet  in 
the  happy  future.  A  parson's  daugh- 
ters were  as  yet  content  to  leave  the 
parish  to  their  father,  helping  him 
only  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  week  minding  their 
own  dresses,  or  some  delicate  jobs 
of  pastry,  or  gossip. 

Though  Alice  had  talked  so  of 
running  away,  she  knew  quite  well 
that  she  never  could  do  it,  unless  it 
were  for  a  childish  joke ;  and  swifUy 
she  was  leaving  now  the  pretty  and 
petty  world  of  chUdhood,  sinking 
into  that  distance  whence  the  fail- 
ing years  recover  it  Therefore, 
instead  of  running  away,  she  ran 
down  the  hill  to  meet  her  cousins, 
for  truly  she  liked  them  decently. 

"Oh,  you  dear,  how  are  youl 
How  wonderfully  good  to  come  to 
meet  us !  Madge,  I  shall  be  jealous 
in  a  moment  if  you  kiss  my  Alice 
so.  Cecil — ^what  are  you  thinking 
of?  Why,  you  never  kissed  your 
cousin  Alice." 

"  Oh  yes,  you  have  all  done  it 
very  nicely.  What  more  could  I 
wish  ? "  said  Alice  ;  "  but  what 
could  have  made  you  come  up  the 
hill,  so  early  in  the  day,  dears  1 " 

"  Well,  you  know  what  dear 
mamma  is.  She  really  fancied  that 
we  might  seem  (now  there  is  so 
much  going  on)  really  unkind  and 
heartless,  unless  we  came  up  to  see 
how  you  were.  Papa  would  have 
come;  but  he  feels  it  so  steep,  un- 
less he  is  coming  up  to  dinner;  and 

pony,  you  know Oh.  she  did 

such  a  thing !  The  wicked  little 
dear,  she  got  into  the  garden,  and 
devoiued  £10  worth  of  the  grand 
new  flower,  just  introduced  by  the 
Duchess    'Dallia,'    or  'Dellia,'  I 
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can't  spell  the  name.  And  mamma 
was  80  upset  that  both  of  them  have 
been  unwell  ever  since." 

"Oh,  Dahlias  !"  answered  Alice, 
whose  grapes  were  rather  sour,  be- 
cause her  father  had  refused  to  buy 
any ;  "  flaunty  things  in  my  opinion. 
But  Caroline,  Madge,  and  Cecil, 
have  you  ever  set  eyes  on  my  new 
roser 

Of  course  they  all  ran  to  behold 
the  new  rose ;  which  was  no  other 
than  the  "  Persian  yellow,"  a  beau- 
tiful stranger,  not  yet  at  home.  The 
countless  petals  of  brilliant  yellow 
folding  inward  full  of  light,  and  the 
dimple  in  the  centre,  shy  of  yield- 
ing inlet  to  its  virgin  gold,  and  then 
the  delicious  fragrance,  too  refined 
for  random  sniffers,  —  these  and 
other  delights  found  entry  into  the 
careless  beholder's  mind. 

"  It  makes  one  think  of  astrolo- 
gers," cried  Caroline  Hales ;  **  I 
declare  it  does !  Look  at  all  the 
little  stars  !  It  is  quite  like  a  celes- 
tial globe." 

"  So  it  is,  I  do  declare  ! "  said 
Madge.  But  Cecil  shook  her  head. 
She  was  the  youngest,  and  much 
the  prettiest,  and  by  many  degrees 
the  most  elegant  of  the  daughters  of 
the  Eectory.  Cecil  had  her  own 
opinion  about  many  things;  but 
waited  till  it  should  be  valuable. 

"  It  is  much  more  like  a  cowslip- 
ball,"  Alice  answered,  carelessly. 
'^  Come  into  my  bower  now.  And 
then  we  can  all  of  us  go  to  sleep." 

The  three  girls  were  a  little  hot 
and  thirsty,  after  their  climb  of  the 
chalky  road;  and  a  bright  spring 
ran  through  the  bower,  as  they 
knew,  ready  to  hamonise  with 
sherbet,  sherry-wine,  or  even  shrub 
itself,  as  had  once  been  proved  by 
Hilary. 

"How  delicious  this  is!  How 
truly  sweet  1 "  cried  the  eldest  and 
perhaps  most  loquacious  Miss 
Hales;  "and  how  nice  of  you 
always  to  keep  a  glass  I     A  spring 


is  such  a  rarity  on  these  hills; 
papa  says  it  comes  from  a  different 
stratum.  What  a  stratum  is,  I  have 
no  idea,  it  ought  to  be  straight, 
one  may  safely  say  that ;  but  it 
always  seems  to  be  crooked.  Now, 
can  you  explain  that,  darling  Alice  1 
You  are  so  highly  taught,  and  so 
clever ! " 

"  Now,  we  don't  want  a  lecture," 
said  Madge,  the  blunt  one ;  "  the 
hill  is  too  steep  to  have  that  at  the 
top.  Alice  knows  everything,  no 
doubt,  in  the  way  of  science,  and 
all  that  But  what  we  are  dying 
to  know  is  what  came  of  that  grand 
old  astrologer's  business." 

"  This  is  the  seventh  or  eighth 
time  now,"  Alice  answered,  hard  at 
bay ;  "  that  you  will  keep  on  about 
some  little  thing  that  the  servants 
are  making  mountains  ofl  My 
father  best  knows  what  it  is.  Let 
us  go  to  his  room  and  ask  him." 

"  Oh  no,  dear  !  oh  no,  dear  ! 
How  could  we  do  that?  What 
would  dear  uncle  say  to  us)  But 
come,  now  tell  us.  You  do  know 
something.  Why  are  you  so  mys- 
terious? Mystery  is  a  thing  alto- 
gether belonging  to  the  dark  ages, 
now.  We  have  heard  such  beauti- 
ful stories  that  we  cannot  manage 
to  sleep  at  night  without  knowing 
what  they  are  all  about  Now,  do 
tell  us  everything.  You  may  just 
as  well  tell  us  every  single  thing. 
We  are  sure  to  find  it  all  out,  you 
know;  and  then  we  shall  all  be 
down  on  you.  Among  near  rela- 
tions, dear  mamma  says,  there  is  no- 
thing to  compare  with  candour." 

"Don't  you  see,  Alice,"  Madge 
broke  in,  "we  are  sure  to  know 
sooner  or  later;  and  how  can  it 
matter  which  it  is ) " 

"To  be  sure,"  answered  Alice, 
"  it  cannot  matter.  And  so  you 
shall  all  know,  later." 

This  made  the  three  sisters  look 
a  little  at  one  another,  quietly. 
And  then,  as  a  desperate  resource. 
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^ladge,  the  longh  one,  laid  eyes 
upon  Alice,  and,  with  a  piercing 
look,  exclaimed,  "  You  don't  even 
understand  what  it  means  your- 
selfl" 

"  Of  course,  I  do  not,"  answered 
Alice ;  ''how  many  times  have  I  told 
you  so,  yet  you  always  want  further 
particulars  !  Dear  cousins,  now  you 
must  be  satisfied  with  a  conclusion 
of  your  own." 

"  I  cannot  at  all  see  that,"  said 
Caroline. 

"  Keally,  you  are  too  bad,"  cried 
Margaret. 

''  Do  you  think  that  this  is  quite 
fair  1"  asked  CeciL 

"You  are  too  many  for  me,  aU 
of  you,"  Alice  answered,  steadfastly. 
"  Suppose  I  came  to  your  house  and 
pried  into  some  piece  of  gossip 
about  you  that  I  had  picked  up  in 
the  village.  Would  you  think  that 
I  had  a  right  to  do  it  9" 

^  No,  dear,  of  course  not.  But 
nobody  dares  to  gossip  about  us, 
you  know.  Papa  would  very  soon 
stop  all  that." 

"  Of  course  he  would.  And  be- 
cause my  father  is  too  high-minded 
to  meddle  with  it,  am  I  to  be  ques- 
tioned perpetually?  Come  in,  Caro- 
line, come  in,  Margaret,  come  in,  dear 
Cecil;  I  know  where  papa  is,  and 
then  you  can  ask  him  all  about  it." 

''  I  have  three  little  girls  at  their 
first  sampler,  such  little  sweets ! " 
said  Caroline ;  *'  I  only  left  them 
for  half  an  hour,  because  we  felt 
sure  you  must  want  us,  darling.  It 
now  seems  as  if  you  could  hold 
your  own  in  a  cross-stitch  we  must 
not  penetrate.  It  is  nothing  to  us. 
What  could  it  be?  Only  don't 
come,  for  goodness'  sake,  don't  come 
rushing  down  the  hill,  dear  crea- 
ture, to  implore  our  confidence  sud- 
denly." 

"  Dear  creature!"  cried  Alice,  for 
the  moment  borne  beyond  her 
young  self-possession — "  I  am  not 
quite  accustomed  to  old  women's 


w^rds.  Nobody  shall  call  me  a 
'dear  creature'  except  mj  father 
(who  knows  better)  and  poor  old 
Kanny  Stilgoe." 

"  Now,  don't  be  vexed  with 
them,"  Cecil  stopped  to  say  in  a 
quiet  manner,  while  the  two  other 
maidens  tucked  up  their  skirts,  and 
down  the  hill  went,  rapidly;  "  tbej 
never  meant  to  vex  you,  Alice; 
only  you  yourself  must  feel  how 
dreadfully  tantalising  it  is  to  hear 
s.uch  sweet  things  as  really  made 
us  afraid  of  our  own  shadows ;  and 
then  to  be  told  not  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions ! " 

'*  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  been  rude 
to  your'  sisters,"  the  placable  Alice 
answered ;  "  but  it  is  so  vexatious 
of  them  that  they  doubt  mj  word 
so.  Now,  tell  me  what  you  have 
heard.  It  is  wonderful  how  any 
fooHsh  story  spreads." 

**  We  heard,  on  the  very  best 
authority,  that  the  old  astrologer 
appeared  to  you,  descending  £rom 
the  comet  in  a  fire-balloon,  and 
warned  you  to  prepare  for  the  judg- 
ment-day, because  the  black-death 
would  destroy  in  one  night  every 
soul  in  Coombe  Lorraine;  and  as 
soonas  you  heard  it  you  fsdnted  away, 
and  Sir  Boland  ran  up  and  found 
you  lying,  as  white  as  wax,  in  a 
shroud  made  out  of  the  ancient 
gentleman's  long  foreigpa  cloak." 

"Then,  beg  cousin  Caroline's 
pardon  for  me.  No  wonder  she 
wanted  to  hear  more.  And  I  must 
not  be  touchy  about  my  veracity, 
after  lying  in  my  shroud  so  long. 
But  truly  I  cannot  tell  you  a  word 
to  surpass  what  you  have  heaid  al- 
ready ;  nor  even  to  come  up  to  it. 
There  was  not  one  single  wonder- 
ful thing — ^not  enough  to  keep  up 
the  interest  I  was  bitterly  dis- 
appointed ;  and  so,  of  course,  was 
every  one." 

"  Cousin  Alice,"  Cecil  answered, 
looking  at  her  pleasantly,  "  you  are 
different  from  us,  or,  at  any  rate. 
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from  my  sisters.  You  scarcely  se^m 
to  know  the  way  to  tell  the  very 
smallest  of  small  white  lies.  I  am 
very  sony  always ;  still  I  must  tell 
some  of  them." 

"Ko,  Cecil,  no.  You  need  tell 
none ;  if  you  only  make  up  your 
mind  not  to  do  itw  You  are  but  a 
very  little  older  than  I  am,  and 
surely  you  might  begin  afresh. 
Suppose  you  say  at  your  prayers  in 
the  morning,  '  Lord,  let  me  tell  no 
He  to-day!'" 

**  Now,  Alice,  you  know  that  I 
never  coiild  do  it  When  I  know 
that  I  mean  to  tell  ever  so  many; 
how  could  I  hope  to  be  answered  ? 
No  doubt  I  am  a  story-teller — just 
the  same  as  the  rest  of  us ;  and  to 
pray  against  it,  when  I  mean  to  do  it, 
would  be  a  very  double-faced  thing.'' 

^'  To  be  sure  it  would.  It  never 
struck  me  in  that  particular  way 
before.  But  Uncle  Struan  must 
know  best  what  ought  to  be  done 
in  your  case." 

<<We  must  not  make  a  fuss  of 
trifles,"  Cecil  answered,  prudently ; 
''papa  can  always  speak  for  him- 
self; and  he  means  to  come  up  the 
hill  to  do  it,  if  Mr  Gate's  pony  is  at 
home.  And  now  I  must  run  after 
them,  or  Madge  will  call  me  a  little 


traitor.  Oh,  here  papa  comes,  I 
do  declare.  Good-bye,  darling,  and 
don't  be  vexed." 

"  It  does  seem  a  little  too  bad," 
thought  Alice,  as  the  portly  form  of 
the  rector,  mounted  on  a  borrowed 
pony,  came  round  the  comer  at  the 
bottom  of  the  coombe,  near  poor 
Benny's  hermitage  —  '^a  little  too 
bad  that  nothing  can  be  done  with- 
out its  being  chattered  about.  And 
I  know  how  annoyed  papa  will  be,  if 
Uncle  Struan  comes  plaguing  him 
again.  We  cannot  even  tell  what 
it  means  ourselves ;  and  whatever  it 
means,  it  concerns  us  only.  I  do 
think  curiosity  is  the  worst,  though 
it  may  be  the  smallest  vice.  He  ex- 
pects to  catch  me,  of  course,  and  get 
it  all  out  of  me,  as  he  declared  he 
would.  But  sharp  as  his  eyes  are, 
I  don't  believe  he  can  have  managed 
to  spy  me  yet,  I  will  off  to  my 
rockwork,  and  hide  myself,  till  I 
see  the  heels  of  his  pony  going  se- 
dately down  the  hill  again." 

With  these  words,  she  disap- 
peared; and  when  the  good  rector 
had  mounted  the  hill,  "Alice, 
Alice !"  resounded  vainly  from  the 
drive  among  the  shrubs  and  flowers, 
and  echoed  from  the  ramparts  of 
the  coombe. 


CHAPTER    XX. 


One  part  of  Coombe  Lorraine  is 
famous  for  a  seven-fold  echo,  con- 
nected by  tradition  with  a  tale  of 
gloom  and  terror.  Mr  Hales,  being 
proud  of  his  voice,  put  this  echo 
through  all  its  peals,  or  chime  of 
waning  resonance.  It  could  not 
quite  answer,  "How  do  you  do?" 
with  "  Very  well,  Pat,  and  the  same 
to  you" — and  its  tone  was  rather 
melancholy  than  sprightly,  as  some 
echoes  are.  But  of  course  a  great 
deal  depended  on  the  weather,  as 
well  as  on  the  time  of  day.  Echo, 
for  the  most  part,  sleeps  by  day- 


light, and  strikes  her  gong  as  the 
sun  goes  down. 

Failing  of  any  satisfaction  here, 
the  Eev.  Struan  Hales  rode  on. 
"  Eide  on,  ride  on  !"  was  his  motto 
always;  and  he  seldom  found  it 
fail.  Nevertheless,  as  he  rang  the 
bell  (which  he  was  at  last  compelled 
to  do),  he  felt  in  the  crannies  of  his 
heart  some  wavers  as  to  the  job  he 
was  come  upon.  A  coarse  nature 
often  despises  a  flne  one,  and  yet  is 
most  truly  afraid  of  it  Mr  Hales 
believed  that  in  knowledge  of  the 
world  he  was  entitled  to  teach  Sir 
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Boland ;  and  yet  he  could  not  help 
feeling  how»calmly  any  impertinence 
would  be  stopped. 

The  clergyman  found  his  brother- 
in-law  sitting  alone,  as  he  was  too 
fond  of  doing,  in  his  little  favour- 
ite book-room,  walled  off  firom  the 
larger  and  less  comfortable  library. 
Sir  Eoland  was  beginning  to  yield 
more  and  more  to  the  genUe  allure- 
ments of  solitude.  Some  few 
months  back  he  had  lost  the  only 
friend  with  whom  he  had  ever 
cared  to  interchange  opinions,  a 
learned  parson  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, an  antiquary,  and  an  elegant 
scholar.  And  ever  since  that  he 
had  been  sinking  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  slough  of  isolation  and 
privacy.  For  hours  he  now  would 
sit  alone,  with  books  before  him, 
yet  seldom  heeded,  while  he  mused 
and  meditated,  or  indulged  in 
visions  mingled  of  the  world  he 
read  of  and  the  world  he  had  to 
deal  with.  As  no  less  an  authority 
than  Dr  Johnson  has  it — "  This  in- 
visible riot  of  the  mind,  this  secret 
prodigality  of  being,  is  secure  from 
detection,  and  fearless  of  reproach. 
The  dreamer  retires  to  his  apart- 
ment, shuts  out  the  cares  and  inter- 
ruptions of  mankind,  and  abandons 
himself  to  his  own  fancy."  And 
again — "  This  captivity  it  is  neces- 
sary for  every  man  to  break,  who 
has  any  desire  to  be  wise  or  useful. 
To  regain  liberty,  he  must  find  the 
means  of  flying  from  himself;  he 
must,  in  opposition  to  the  Stoic 
precept,  teach  his  desires  to  fix  upon 
external  things ;  he  must  adopt  the 
joys  and  the  pains  of  others,  and 
excite  in  his  mind  the  want  of 
social  pleasures  and  amicable  com- 
munication." 

Sir  Roland  Lorraine  was  not 
quite  so  bad  as  the  gentleman  above 
depicted;  still  he  was  growing  so 
like  him  that  he  was  truly  sorry  to 
see  the  jovial  face  of  his  brother- 
in-law.     For  his  mind  was  set  out 


[June 

upon  a  track  of  thought,  which  it 
might  have  pursued  until  dinner- 
time. But,  of  course,  he  was  much 
too  courteous  to  show  any  token  of 
interruption. 

"  Roland,  I  must  have  you  out  of 
this.  My  dear  fellow,  what  are  yon 
coming  tot  Books,  books,  books! 
As  if  you  did  not  know  twice  too 
much  already !  Even  I  find  my 
flesh  falling  away  from  me,  the  very 
next  day  after  I  begin  to  punish  it 
with  reading." 

"  That  very  remark  occurs  in  the 
book  which  I  have  just  put  down. 
Struan,  let  me  read  it  to  you." 

"  I  thank  you  greatly,  but  would 
rather  not.  It  is  in  Latin  or  Greek, 
of  course.  I  could  not  do  my  duty 
as  I  do,  if  I  did  it  in  those  dead 
languages.  But  I  have  the  rarest 
treat  for  you;  and  I  borrowed  a 
pony  to  come  and  fetch  you.  Such 
a  badger  you  never  saw !  Sir  Rem- 
nant is  coming  to  see  it,  and  so  is 
old  General  Jakes,  and  a  dozen 
more.  We  allow  an  hour  for  that, 
and  then  we  have  a  late  dinner  at 
six  o'clock.  My  daughters  came  up 
the  hill  to  fetch  your  young  Alice 
to  see  the  sport  But  they  had  some 
blaze-up  about  some  trifle,  as  the 
chittish  creatures  are  always  doing. 
And  so  pretty  Alice  perhaps  will 
lose  it  Leave  them  to  their  own 
ways,  say  I ;  leave  them  to  their 
own  ways.  Sir  Roland.  They  are 
sure  to  cheat  us,  either  way ;  and 
they  may  just  as  well  cheat  as 
pleasantly." 

''  You  take  a  sensible  view  of  it, 
according  to  what  your  daughters 
are,"  Sir  Roland  answered,  more 
sharply  than  he  either  meant  or 
could  maintain;  and  immediately 
he  was  ashamed  of  himself.  But 
Mr  Hales  was  not  thin  of  skin; 
and  he  knew  that  his  daughters 
were  true  to  him.  "Well,  weH" 
he  replied ;  "  as  I  said  before,  they 
are  full  of  tricks.  At  their  age  and 
sex  it  must  be  so.     But  a  better 
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and  kinder  team  of  maids  is  not  to 
be  fonnd  in  thirteen  parishes.  Speak 
to  the  contrary  who  wilL" 

"  I  know  that  they  are  very  good 
girls,"  Sir  Eoland  answered  kindly ; 
«« Alice  likes  them  very  much ;  and 
so  does  everybody." 

''That  is  enough  to  show  what 
they  are.  Nobody  ever  likes  any- 
body, without  a  great  deal  of  cause 
for  it.  They  must  hare  their  fSaults 
of  course,  we  know ;  and  they  may 
not  be  quite  butter  -  lipped,  you 
know — still  I  should  like  to  see  a 
better  lot,  take  them  in  and  out, 
and  alt(^ether.  'Now  you  must 
come  and  see  Fox  draw  that  badger. 
I  have  ten  good  guineas  upon  it 
with  Jakes ;  Sir  Eemnant  was  too 
shy  to  staJce.  And  I  want  a 
thoroughly  impartial  judge.  You 
never  would  refuse  me,  Eoland, 
nowl" 

"Yes,  Struan,  yes;  you  know 
well  that  I  wilL  You  know  that 
I  hate  and  despise  cruel  sports. 
And  it  is  no  compliment  to  invite 
me,  when  you  know  that  I  will  not 
come." 

''  I  wish  I  had  stayed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill,  where  that  young 
scamp  of  a  boy  lives.  When  will 
you  draw  that  badger,  Sir  Eoland, 
the  pest  of  the  Downs,  and  of  all 
the  county  1" 

"  Struan,  the  boy  is  not  half  so 
bad  as  might  be  expected  of  him. 
I  Imve  thought  once  or  twice  that  I 
ought  to  have  him  taught,  and  fed, 
and  civilised." 

''  Send  him  to  me,  and  111  civil- 
ise him.  A  bom  little  poacher! 
I  have  scared  all  the  other  poachers 
with  the  comtat ;  but  the  little  thief 
never  comes  to  church.  Four  pair 
of  birds,  to  my  knowledge,  nested  in 
John  Gate's  veitches,  and  hatched 
well,  too,  for  I  spoke  to  John — 
where  are  they  1  Can  you  tell  me 
where  they  are?" 

"Well,  Struan,  I  give  you  the 
shooting,  of  course;  but  I  leave  it 


to  you  to  look  after  it  But  it  does 
seem  too  cruel  to  kill  the  birds,  be- 
fore they  can  fly,  for  you  to  shoot 
them." 

"  Cruel !  I  call  it  much  worse 
than  cruel.  Such  things  would 
never  be  dreamed  of  upon  a  pro- 
perly managed  property." 

"  You  are  going  a  little  too  far," 
said  Sir  Eoland,  with  one  of  his  very 
peculiar  looks ;  and  his  brother-in- 
law  drew  back  at  once,  and  changed 
the  subject  clumsily. 

"  The  shooting  will  do  well 
enough.  Sir  Eoland ;  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  you  may  be  glad  of  my 
opinion  upon  other  matters.  And 
that  had  something  to  do  with  my 
coming." 

"Oh,  I  thought  that  you  came 
about  the  badger,  Struan.  But  what 
are  these,  even  more  serious  matters! " 

"  Concerning  your  dealings  with 
the  devil,  Eoland.  Of  course,  I 
never  listen  to  anything  foolish. 
Still,  for  the  sake  of  my  parish,  I 
am  bound  to  know  what  your  ex- 
planation is.  I  have  not  much 
faith  in  witchcraft,  though  in  that 
perhaps  I  am  heterodox ;  but  we  are 
bound  to  have  faith  in  the  devil,  I 
hope." 

"  Your  hope  does  you  credit,"  Sir 
Eoland  answered ;  "  but  for  the  mo- 
ment I  fail  to  see  how  I  am  con- 
cerned with  this  orthodoxy." 

"Now,  my  dear  fellow,  my  dear 
fellow,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  what 
I  mean.  Of  course  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  exaggeration ;  and  knowing 
you  so  well,  I  have  taken  on  myself 
to  deny  a  great  part  of  what  people 
say.  But  you  know  the  old  pro- 
verb, '  No  smoke  without  fire ;'  and 
I  could  defend  you  so  much  better, 
if  I  knew  what  really  has  occurred. 
And  besides  all  that,  you  must  feel, 
I  am  sure,  that  you  are  not  treating 
me  with  that  candour  which  our 
long  friendship  and  close  connection 
entitle  me  to  expect  from  you." 

"  Your  last  argument  is  the  only 
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one  requiring  any  answer.  Those 
based  on  religious,  social,  and  even 
parochial  grounds,  do  not  apply  to 
this  case  at  all.  But  I  should  be 
sorry  to  vex  you,  Struan,  or  keep 
from  you  anything  you  claim  to 
know  in  right  of  your  dear  sister. 
This  matter,  however,  is  so  entirely 
confined  to  those  of  our  name  only, 
at  the  same  time  so  likely  to  charm 
all  the  gossips  who  have  made  such 
wild  guesses  about  it,  and  after  all 
it  is  such  a  trifle  except  to  a  super- 
stitious mind  ;  that  I  may  trust 
your  good  sense  to  be  well  content 
to  hear  no  more  about  it,  until  it 
comes  into  action — ^if  it  ever  should 
do  so." 

"  Very  well,  Sir  Eoland,  of  course 
you  know  best.  I  am  the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  intrude  into  family 
mysteries.  And  my  very  worst 
enemy  (if  I  have  one)  would  never 
dream  of  charging  me  with  the  vice 
of  curiosity." 

"  Of  course  not.  And  therefore 
you  will  be  well  pleased  that  we 
should  drop  this  subject.  Will 
you  take  white  wine,  or  red  wine, 
Struan  ?  Your  kind  and  good  wife 
was  quite  ready  to  scold  me,  for 
having  forgotten  my  duty  in  that, 
the  last  time  you  came  up  the  hill." 

"Ah,  then  I  walked.  But  to- 
day I  am  riding.  I  thank  you,  I 
thank  you,  Sir  Eoland;  but  the 
General  and  Sir  Eemnant  are  wait- 
ing for  me." 

''  And,  most  important  of  all,  the 
badger.  Good-bye,  Struan ;  I  shall 
see  you  soon." 

"I  hardly  know  whether  you 
will  or  not,"  the  rector  answered 
testily;  "this  is  the  time  when 
those  cursed  poachers  scarcely  allow 
me  a  good  night's  rest.  And  to 
come  up  this  hill,  and  hear  nothing 
at  the  top !  It  is  too  bad  at  my 
time  of  life!  After  two  services 
every  Sunday,  to  have  to  be  game- 
keeper all  the  week !" 

"  At  your  time  of  life  !"  said  Sir 
Roland,  kindly :  "  why,  you  are  the 


youngest  man  in  the  parish,  so  far 
as  life  and  spirits  go.  To-day  you 
are  not  yourself  at  alL  Struan, 
you  have  not  sworn  one  good  round 
oath!" 

"  Well,  what  can  you  expect,  Ro- 
land, with  these  confounded  secrets 
held  over  one  %  I  feel  myself  many 
pegs  down  to-day.  And  that  pony 
trips  so  abominably.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  I  might  take  one  glass  of  red 
wine  before  I  go  down  the  hiH" 

"It  is  a  duty  you  owe  to  the 
parish.  Now  come,  and  let  me 
try  to  find  Alice  to  wait  upon  you. 
Alice  is  always  so  glad  to  see  you.'' 

"  And  I  am  always  so  glad  to  see 
her.  How  narrow  your  doors  are 
in  these  old  houses !  Those  Nor- 
mans must  have  been  a  skewer- 
shouldered  lot.  Now,  Roland,  if 
I  have  said  anything  harsh,  you  will 
make  all  allowance  for  me,  of  couiae ; 
because  you  know  the  reason." 

"  You  mean  that  you  are  a  little 
disappointed ^" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. But  after  such  weather  as 
we  have  had,  and  nothing  but  duty, 
duty,  to  do,  one  is  apt  to  get  a 
little  crotchety.  What  kind  of 
sport  can  be  got  anp?here)  The 
landrail-shooting  is  over,  of  course, 
and  the  rabbits  are  running  in 
families;  the  fish  are  all  sulky, 
and  the  water  low,  and  the  aea- 
trout  not  come  up  yet  There  are 
no  young  hounds  fit  to  handle  yet ; 
and  the  ground  cracks  the  heeU  of 
a  decent  hack.  One's  mouth  only 
waters  at  oiling  a  gun';  all  the 
best  of  the  cocks  are  beginning  to 
mute ;  and  if  one  gets  up  a  badger^ 
bait,  to  lead  to  a  dinner-party,  people 
will  come,  and  look  on,  and  make 
bets,  and  then  tell  the  women  how 
cruel  it  was!  And  with  aU  the 
week  thus,  I  am  always  expected 
to  say  something  new  every  Sun- 
day morning !" 

"  Nay,  nay,  Struan.  Come  now ; 
we  have  never  expected  that  of  yoo. 
But  here  comes  Alice  from  her  gar- 
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dening  work  !     Now,  she  does  look 
well ;  don't  you  think  she  does)" 

"  Not  a  rose  in  June,  but  a  rose 
in  May !"  the  rector  answered  gal- 
lantly, kissing  his  hand  to  his  niece, 
and  then  with  his  healthy  bright 
lips  saluting  her :  "  you  grow  more 


and  more  like  your  mother,  darling. 
Ah,  when  I  think  of  the  bygone 
days,  before  I  had  any  wife,  or 
daughters,  things  occur  to  me  that 
never- 


}i 


''  €ro  and  bait  your  badger,  Struan, 
after  one  more  glass  of  wine." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


Nature  appears  to  have  sternly 
willed  that  no  man  shall  keep  a 
secret.  There  is  a  monster  here  and 
there  to  be  discovered  capable  of 
not  even  whisperiug  anything ;  but 
he  ought  to  expect  to  be  put  aside 
in  our  estimate  of  humanity.  And 
lest  he  should  be  so,  the  powers 
above  provide  him,  for  the  most 
part,  with  a  wife  of  truly  fecund 
loquacity. 

A  word  is  enough  on  such  parlous 
themes  ;  and  the  least  said  the 
soonest  mended.  What  one  of  us 
is  not  exceedingly  wise,  in  his  own 
or  his  wife's  opinion?  What  one 
of  us  does  not  pretend  to  be  as 
"  reticent "  as  Minerva's  owl,  and 
yet  in  his  heart  confess  that  a  se- 
cret is  apt  to  fly  out  of  his  bosom  1 

Nature  is  full  of  rules;  and  if 
the  above  should  happen  to  be  one  of 
them,  it  was  illustrated  in  the  third 
attack  upon  Sir  Eoland's  secrecy. 
For  scarcely  had  he  succeeded  in 
baffling,  without  offending,  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, when  a  servant  brought 
him  a  summons  from  his  mother, 
Lady  Valeria. 

According  to  all  modem  writers, 
whether  of  poetry  or  prose,  in  our 
admirable  language,  the  daughter  of 
an  earl  is  always  lovely,  graceful, 
irresistible,  almost  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  she  is  unattainable.  This 
is  but  a  natural  homage  ou  the  part 
of  nature  to  a  power  so  far  above 
her;  so  that  this  daughter  of  an 
Earl  of  Thanet  had  been,  in  every 
outward  point,  whatever  is  delight- 
ful. Neither  had  she  shown  any 
Blackness  in  turning  to  the  best  ac- 


count these  notable  things  in  her 
favour.  In  short,  she  had  been  a 
very  beautiful  woman,  and  had  em- 
ployed her  beauty  well,  in  having 
her  own  will  and  way.  She  had 
not  married  well,  it  is  true,  in  the 
opinion  of  her  compeers;  but  she 
had  pleased  herself,  and  none  could 
say  that  she  had  lowered  her  family. 
The  ancestors  of  Lord  Thanet  had 
held  in  villeinage  of  the  Lorndnes, 
some  tliree  or  four  hundred  years 
after  the  Conquest,  until  from  being 
under  so  gentle  a  race  they  managed 
to  get  over  them. 

Lady  Valeria  knew  all  this ;  and 
feeling,  as  all  women  feel,  the  own- 
ership of  her  husband  (active,  or 
passive,  whichever  it  be),  she  threw 
herself  into  the  nest  of  Lorraine, 
and  having  no  portion,  waived  all 
other  obligation  to  parental  ties. 
This  was  a  noble  act  on  her  part^ 
as  her  husband  always  said.  He, 
Sir  Eoger  Lorraine,  lay  under  her 
thumb,  as  calmly  as  need  be ;  yet 
was  pleased  as  the  birth  of  children 
gave  some  distribution  of  pressure. 
For  the  lady  ruled  the  house,  and 
lands,  and  all  that  was  therein,  as 
if  she  had  brought  them  under  her 
settlement. 

Although  Sir  Eoger  had  now  been 
sleeping,  fora  good  many  years,  with 
his  fathers,  his  widow,  Lady  Valeria, 
showed  no  sign  of  any  preparation 
for  sleeping  with  her  mothers.  Now 
in  her  eighty-second  year,  this  lady 
was  as  brisk  and  active,  at  least  in 
mind  if  not  in  body,  as  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  she  had  been.  Many  good 
stories  (and  some  even  true)  were 
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told  concerning  her  doings  and  say- 
ings in  the  time  of  her  youth  and 
beauty.  Doings  "vrero  always  put 
iirst,  because  for  these  she  was  more 
famous,  having  the  wit  of  ready  ac- 
tion more  than  of  rapid  words  per- 
haps. And  yet  in  the  latter  she 
was  not  slack,  when  once  she  had 
taken  up  the  quiver  of  the  winged 
poison.  She  had  seen  so  much  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  loftiest  people 
that  dwell  therein — so  far  at  least 
as  they  were  to  be  found  at  the 
Court  of  George  the  Second — that 
she  sat  in  an  upper  stratum  now 
over  all  she  had  to  deal  with.  And 
yet  she  was  not  of  a  narrow  mind, 
when  unfolded  out  of  her  creases. 
Her  suite  of  rooms  was  the  best  in 
the  house,  of  all  above  the  ground- 
floor  at  least ;  and  now  she  was 
waiting  to  receive  her  son,  with  her 
usual  little  bit  of  state.  For  the 
last  five  years  she  had  ceased  to 
appear  at  the  table  where  once 
she  ruled  supreme;  and  the  serv- 
ants, who  never  had  blessed  her  be- 
fore, blessed  her  and  themselves  for 
that  happy  change.  For  she  would 
have  her  due,  as  firmly  and  fairly 
(if  not  a  trifle  more  so),  as  and  than 
she  gave  the  same  to  others,  if  un- 
demanded. 

In  her  upright  seat  she  was  now 
beginning — not  to  chafe,  for  such  a 
thing  would  have  been  below  her — 
but  rather  to  feel  her  sense  of  right 
and  duty  (as  owing  to  herself)  be- 
coming more  and  more  grievous  to 
^  her  the  longer  she  was  kept  wait- 
ing. She  had  learned  long  ago  that 
she  could  not  govern  her  son  as  ab- 
solutely as  she  was  wont  to  rule  his 
father ;  and  having  a  clearer  percep- 
tion of  her  own  will  than  of  any 
large  principles,  whenever  she  found 
him  immovable,  she  set  the  cause 
down  as  prejudice.  Yet  by  feeling 
her  way  among  these  prejudices 
carefully,  and  working  fili^  duty 
hard,  and  flying  as  a  last  resort  to 
'^e  stronghold  of  her  many  years. 


she  pretty  nearly  always  managed 
to  get  her  own  way  in  everything. 

But  few  of  those  who  pride  them- 
selves on  their  knowledge  of  the 
human  face  would  have  perceived 
in  this  lady's  features  any  shape  of 
steadfast  wilL  Perhaps  the  expres- 
sion had  passed  away,  while  the 
substance  settled  inwards  \  but  how- 
ever that  may  have  been,  her  face 
was  pleasant,  calm,  and  gentle^  Her 
manner  also  to  all  around  her  was 
courteous,  kind,  and  unpretending ; 
and  people  believed  her  to  liave  no 
fault,  until  they  began  to  deal  with 
her.  Her  eyes,  not  overhung  with 
lid,  but  delicately  set  and  shaped, 
were  still  bright^  and  of  a  pale  blue 
tint ;  her  forehead  was  not  remark- 
ably large,  but  straight  and  of  beau- 
tiful outline;  while  the  filaments  of 
fine  wrinkles  took,  in  some  lights, 
a  cast  of  silver  from  snowy  silkiness 
of  hair.  For  still  she  had  abundant 
hair,  that  crown  of  gloiy  to  old 
age ;  and  like  a  young  girl,  she  still 
took  pleasure  in  having  it  drawn 
through  the  hands,  and  done  wisely, 
and  tired  to  the  utmost  vantage. 

Sir  Eoland  came  into  his  mother's 
room  with  his  usual  care  and  dili- 
gence. She  with  ancient  courtesy 
rose  from  her  straight-backed  chair, 
and  oflered  him  one  little  hand,  and 
smiled  at  him ;  and  from  the  man- 
ner of  that  smile  he  knew  that  she 
was  not  by  any  means  pleased,  bat 
thought  it  as  well  to  conciliate  him. 

''  Eoland,  you  know  that  I  never 
pay  heed,"  she  began,  with  a  voice 
that  shook  just  a  little,  '*  to  rumours 
that  reach  me  through  servants,  or 
even  allow  them  to  think  of  telling 
me. 

"Dear  mother,  of  coarse  you 
never  do.  Such  a  thing  would  be 
far  beneath  you." 

"  Well,  well,  you  might  wait  till 
I  have  spoken,  Eoland,  before  you 
begin  to  judge  me.  If  I  Hsten  to 
nothing  I  must  be  quite  unlike  all 
the  other  women  in  the  world." 
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"  And  80  you  are.  How  well  you 
express  it  I  At  last  you  begin  to 
perceive,  my  dear  mother^  what  I 
perpetually  uige  in  vain — ^your  own 
superiority." 

What  man's  mother  can  be  ex- 
pected to  endure  mild  irony,  even 
half  so  well  as  his  wife  would  f 

''  Eoland,  this  manner  of  speech, 
— I  know  not  what  to  call  it,  but 
I  have  heard  of  it  among  foreign 
people  years  ago, — ^whatever  it  is,  I 
beg  you  not  to  catch  it  from  that 
boy  Hilary." 

"  Poetical  justice  I"  Sir  Eoland 
exclaimed;  for  his  temper  was  al- 
ways in  good  control,  by  virtue  of 
varied  humour;  ''this  is  the  self- 
same whip  wherewith  I  scourged 
little  Alice  quite  lately!  Only  I 
feel  that  I  was  far  more  just." 

''  Eoland,  you  are  always  just. 
You  may  not  be  always  wise,  of 
course ;  but  justice  you  have  in- 
herited from  your  dear  father,  and 
from  me.  And  this  is  the  reason 
why  I  wish  to  know  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  strange  reports, 
which  almost  any  one,  except  my- 
self, would  have  been  sure  to  go 
into,  or  must  have  been  told  of  long 
ago.  Your  thorough  truthfulness  I 
know.  And  you  have  no  chance  to 
mislead  me  now." 

''  I  will  imitate,  though  perhaps 
I  cannot  equal,  your  candour,  my 
dear  mother,  by  assuring  you  that 
I  greatly  prefer  to  keep  my  own 
counsel  in  this  matter." 

^*  Roland,  is  that  your  answer  ? 
You  admit  that  there  is  something 
important,  and  you  refuse  to  let 
your  own  mother  know  it !" 

"Excuse  me,  but  I  do  not  re- 
member saying  anything  about '  im- 
portance.' I  am  not  superstitious 
enough  to  suppose  that  the  thing 
can  have  any  importance." 

"Then  why  should  you  make 
such  a  fuss  about  it  1  Eeally,  Eo- 
land, you  are  sometimes  very  hard 
to  understand." 


"I  was  not  aware  that  I  had 
made  a  fuss,"  Sir  Eoland  answered, 
gravely;  "but  if  I  have,  I  will 
make  no  more.  Now,  my  dear 
mother,  what  did  you  think  of  that 
extraordinary  bill  of  Bottler's  1 " 

"  Bottler,  the  pigman,  is  a  rogue," 
said  her  ladyship,  peremptorily ; 
"  his  father  was  a  rogue  before  him  ; 
and  those  things  run  in  families. 
But  surely  you  cannot  suppose  that 
this  is  the  proper  way  to  treat  the 
subject." 

"  To  my  mind  a  most  improper 
way — to  condemn  a  man's  bill,  on 
the  ground  that  his  father  trans- 
mitted the  right  to  overcharge  ! " 

"  Now,  my  dear  son,"  said  Lady 
Valeria,  who  never  called  him  her 
son  at  all,  unless  she  was  put  out 
with  him,  and  her  "  dear  son  "  only 
when  she  was  at  the  extremity  of 
endurance — "  my  dear  son,  these  are 
sad  attempts  to  disguise  the  real 
truth  from  me.  The  truth  I  am  en- 
titled to  know,  and  the  truth  I  am 
resolved  to  know.  And  I  think 
that  you  might  have  paid  me  the 
compliment  of  coming  for  my  advice 
before." 

Finding  her  in  this  state  of  mind, 
and  being  unable  to  deny  the  justice 
of  her  claim.  Sir  Eoland  was  fain  at- 
last  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
while  he  marvelled  (as  so  many  havo 
done)  at  the  craft  of  people  in  spy- 
ing things,  and  espying  them  al- 
ways wrongly. 

"  Is  that  all  1"  said  Lady  Valeria, 
after  listening  carefully ; "  I  thought- 
there  must  have  been  something  a 
little  better  than  that  to  justify  you 
in  making  it  such  a  mystery.  No- 
thing but  a  dusty  old  document, 
and  a  strange  -  looking  packet,  or 
case  like  a  squab !  However,  I  do 
not  blame  you,  my  dear  Eoland,  for 
making  so  small  a  discovery.  The 
old  astrologer  appears  to  me  to 
have  grown  a  little  childish.  Now, 
as  I  keep  to  the  old-fashioned  hours, 
I  will  ask  you  to  ring  the  bell  for 
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my  tea,  and  vfhile  it  is  being  pre- 
pared you  can  fetch  me  the  case  it- 
self and  the  document  to  examine." 

^*  To  be  sure,  my  dear  mother,  if 
you  will  only  promise  to  obey  the 
commands  of  the  document." 

"  Roland,  I  have  lived  too  long, 
ever  to  promise  anything.  You 
shall  read  me  these  orders,  and  then 
I  can  judge." 

''  I  will  make  no  fuss  about  such 
a  trifle,"  he  answered,  with  a  plea- 
sant smile ;  **  of  course  you  will  do 
what  is  honourable." 

Surely  men,  although  they  deny 
so  ferociously  this  impeachment,  are 
open  at  times  to  at  least  a  little  side- 


eddy  of  curiosity ;  Sir  Roland,  no 
doubt,  was  desirous  to  know  what 
were  the  contents  of  that  old  case, 
which  Alice  had  taken  for  a  ^'  dirty 
cushion,"  as  it  lay  at  the  back  of 
the  cupboard  in  the  wall ;  while 
his  honour  would  not  allow  him 
comfortably  to  disobey  the  tes- 
tator^s  wish.  At  the  same  time  he 
felt,  every  now  and  then,  that  to 
treat  such  a  matter  in  a  serious  light 
was  a  proof  of  superstition,  or  even 
childishness,  on  his  part  And 
now,  if  his  mother  should  so  regard 
it,  he  was  not  at  all  sure  that  he 
ought  to  take  the  unpleasant  course 
of  opposing  her. 


CHA.PTER  XXII. 


Sir  Roland  smiled  at  his  mo- 
ther's position,  and  air  of  stem 
attention,  as  he  came  back  from  his 
book-room  with  a  small  but  heavy 
oaken  box.  This  he  placed  on  a  chair, 
and,  without  any  mystery,  unlocked 
it.  But  no  sooner  had  he  flung 
back  the  lid  and  shown  the  case 
above  described,  than  he  was  quite 
astonished  at  the  expression  of  La- 
dy Valeria's  face.  Something  more 
than  fear  and  terror,  downright  awe, 
as  if  at  the  sight  of  something  super- 
natural, had  taken  the  pale  tint  out 
of  her  cheeks,  and  made  her  fine 
forehead  quiver. 

"  Dear  mother,  how  foolish  I  am," 
he  said,  "  to  worry  you  with  these 
trifles !  I  wish  I  had  kept  to  my 
own  opinion " 

"  It  is  no  trifle ;  you  would  have 
been  wrong  to  treat  it  as  a  trifle. 
I  have  lived  a  long  life,  and  seen 
many  strange  things;  but  this  is 
the  strangest  of  all  of  them." 

For  a  minute  or  two  she  lay  back, 
and  was  not  fit  to  speak  or  be  spoken 
to ;  only  she  managed  to  stop  her 
son  from  ringing  for  her  maid  or 
the  housekeeper.  He  had  never 
beheld  her  so  taken  before,    and 


could  scarcely  make  out  her  signs 
to  him  to  fiasten  both  doors  of  the 
drawing-room. 

Like  most  men  who  are  at  all 
good  and  just.  Sir  Roland  was 
prone  to  think  softly  and  calmly, 
instead  of  acting  rapidly;  and  now 
his  mother,  so  advanced  in  years, 
showed  less  hesitation  than  he  did. 
Recovering,  ere  long,  from  that  sad- 
den shock,  she  managed  to  smile  at 
herself  and  at  his  anxiety  about  her. 

"  Now,  Roland,  I  will  not  meddle 
with  this  formidable  and  clumsy 
thing.  It  seems  to  be  closed  most 
jealously.  It  has  kept  for  two 
centuries,  and  may  keep  for  two 
more,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
But  if  it  will  not  be  too  troublesome 
to  you,  I  should  like  to  hear  what 
is  said  about  it" 

'^  In  this  old  document,  madam  7 
Do  you  see  how  strangely  it  has 
been  folded)  Whoever  did  that 
knew  a  great  deal  more  than  now 
we  know  about  folding." 

*'  The  writing  to  me  seems  more 
strange  than  the  folding.  What  a 
cramped  hand  !  In  what  language 
is  it  written  1 " 

•'  In  Greek,  the  old  Greek  char- 
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acier,  and  the  Doric  dialect.  He 
seems  to  have  been  proud  of  his 
classic  descenti  and  perhaps  Dorian 
lineage.  Bat  he  placed  a  great  deal 
too  much  faith  in  the  attainments 
of  his  descendants.  Poor  Sedley 
wonld  have  read  it  straight  off,  I 
daresay ;  but  the  contractions,  and 
even  some  of  the  characters,  puzzled 
me  dreadfully.  I  have  kept  up,  as 
you  know,  dear  mother,  whatever 
Httle  Greek  I  was  taught,  and  per- 
haps have  added  to  it ;  but  my  old 
Hedericus  was  needed  a  great  many 
times,  I  assure  you,  before  I  got 
through  this  queer  document ;  and 
even  now  I  am  not  quite  certain  of 
the  meaning  of  one  or  two  passages. 
You  see  at  the  head  a  number  of 
what  I  took  at  first  to  be  hierogly- 
phics of  some  kind  or  other ;  but  I 
find  that  they  are  astral  or  sidereal 
signs,  for  which  I  am  none  the 
wiser,  though  perhaps  an  astronomer 
would  be.  This,  for  instance,  ap- 
pears to  mean  the  conjunction  of 
some  two  planets,  and  this " 

'^Kever  mind  them,  Boland. 
Bead  me  what  you  have  made  out 
of  the  writing." 

"Very  well,  mother.  But  if  I 
am  at  fault,  you  must  have  patience 
with  me,  for  I  am  not  perfect  in  my 
lesson  yet.    Thus  it  begins : — 

"  *  Behold,  ye  men,  who  shall  be 
hereafter,  and  pay  heed  to  this 
matter.  A  certain  Garian,  noble  by 
birthand  of  noble  character,  to  whom 
is  the  not  inglorious  name,  Agasicles 
Syennesis,  hath  lived  not  in  the  pur- 
suit of  wealth,  or  power,  or  reputa- 
tion, but  in  the  unbroken  study  of 
the  most  excellent  arts  and  philoso- 
phies. Especially  in  the  heavenly 
stars,  and  signs  of  the  everlasting 
kosmos,  hath  he  disciplined  his 
mind,  and  surpassed  all  that  went 
before  him.'  There  is  nothing  like 
self-praise,  is  there,  now,  dear  mo- 
ther 1 " 

'^  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  speaks 
the  truth,"  answered  the  Lady  Val- 


eria: ''I  did  not  marry  into  a  fismiily 
accustomed  to  exaggerate." 

''Then  what  do  you  think  of 
thisf  'Not  only  in  intellect  and 
forethought,  but  also  in  goodwill 
and  philanthropy,  modesty,  and 
self-forgetfulness,  did  this  man  win 
the  prize  of  excellence ;  and  he  it  is 
who  now  speaks  to  you.  Having 
lived  much 'time  in  a  barbarous 
island,  cold,  and  blown  over  with 
vaporous  air,  he  is  no  longer  of  such 
a  sort  as  he  was  in  the  land  of  the 
fair  afternoons.  And  there  is  when 
it  is  to  his  mind  a  manifest  and 
established  thing,  that  the  gates  of 
Hades  are  open  for  him,  and  the 
time  of  being  no  longer.  But  he 
holds  this  to  be  of  the  smallest  dif- 
ference, if  only  the  gods  produce  his 
time  to  the  perfect  end  of  all  the 
things  lying  now  before  him.' " 

"  How  good,  and  how  truly  pious  ' 
of  him,  Boland !     Such  a  man's 
daughter  never  could  have  had  any 
right  to  run  away  from  him." 

"My  dear  mother,  I  disagree  with 
you,  if  he  always  praised  lumself  in 
that  style.  But  let  him  speak  for 
himself  again,  as  he  seems  to  know 
very  well  how  to  do :  '  These  things 
have  not  been  said,  indeed,  for  the 
sake  of  any  boasting,  but  rather  to 
bring  out  thorougUy  forward  the 
truth  in  these  things  lying  under, 
as  if  it  were  a  pavement  of  adamant 
Now,  therefore,  know  ye,  that  Aga- 
sicles, carefully  pondering  every- 
thing, has  found,  so  to  say  the 
word,  an  end  to  accomplish  and  to 
abide  in.  And  this  is  no  other 
thing  than  to  save  the  generations 
descended  from  him  from  great  evil 
fortimes  about  to  fall,  by  the  ill-will 
of  some  divinity,  at  a  destined  time 
upon  them.  For  a  man  of  birth  so 
renowned  and  lofty  has  not  been 
made  to  resemble  a  hand-worker,  or 
a  runaway  slave,  but  has  many  stara 
regarding  him  from  many  genera- 
tions. And  now  he  perceives  that 
his  skill  and  wisdom  were  not  given 
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to  him  to  be  a  mere  persoqal  adorn- 
ment, but  that  he  might  protect  his 
descendants  to  the  remote  futurity. 
To  him,  then — it  having  been  re- 
vealed that  in  the  seventh  genera- 
tion hence,  as  has  often  come  to 
pass  with  our  house,  or  haply  in  the 
tenth  (for  the  time  is  misty),  a  great 
calamity  is  bound  to  happen  to  those 
born  afar  off  from  Syennesis — the 
sage  has  laboured  many  labours, 
though  he  cannot  avert,  at  least  to 
make  it  milder,  and  to  lessen  it  Ho 
has  not,  indeed,  been  made  to  know, 
at  least  up  to  the  present  time,  what 
this  bane  will  be,  or  whether  afteV 
the  second  or  after  the  third  centu- 
ry from  this  period.  But  knowing 
the  swiftness  of  evil  chance,  he  ex- 
pects it  at  the  earlier  time ;  and 
whatever  its  manner  or  kind  may 
be,  Agasicles  in  all  his  discoveries 
has  discovered  no  cure  for  human 
evils,  save  that  which  he  now  has 
shut  up  in  a  box.  This  box  has 
been  so  constructed  that  nothing 
but  dust  will  meet  the  greedy  eyes 
of  any  who  force  it  open,  in  the 
manner  of  the  tomb  of  Kitocris. 
Bat  if  it  be  opened  with  the  proper 
key,  and  after  tbe  proper  interval, 
when  the  due  need  has  ansen — 
there  will  be  a  fairer  sight  than 
ever  broke  upon  mortal  eyes  before.' 

"  There  mother,  now,  what  do  you 
think  of  all  that  1  I  am  quite  out 
of  breath  with  my  long  translation, 
and  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  all  of  it. 
For  instance,  where  he  says " 

''Eoland,"  his  mother  answered 
quickly,  "I  am  now  much  older 
tikan  the  prince,  according  to  tra- 
dition, can  have  been.  But  I  make 
no  pretence  to  his  wisdom,  and  I 
have  reasons  of  my  own  for  wonder- 
ing. What  have  you  done  with  the 
key  of  that  easel" 

"  I  have  never  seen  it.  It  was 
not  in  the  closet.  And  I  meant  to 
have  searched  throughout  his  room 
until  I  found  out  the  meaning  of 
this  very  crabbed  postscript — *  That 


fool,  Memel,  hath  lost  the  key.  It 
will  cost  me  months  to  make  an- 
other. My  hands  now  tremble,  and 
my  eyes  are  weak.  If  there  be  no 
key  foxmd  herewith,  let  it  be  read 
that  Nature,  whom  I  have  van- 
quished, hath  avenged  herself. 
Whether,  or  no,  have  I  laboured  in 
vain  1  Be  blest  now,  and  bless  me, 
my  dear  descendants.'" 

"  That  appears  to  me,"  said  the 
Lady  Valeria,  being  left  in  good 
manners  by  her  son  to  express  the 
first  opinion,  '*  to  be  of  the  whole  of 
this  strange  affair  the  part  that  is 
least  satisfactory.'" 

<<  My  dear  mother,  you  have  hit 
the  mark.  What  satisfaction  can 
one  find  in  having  a  case  without  a 
key,  and  knowing  that  if  we  force 
it  open  there  will  be  nothing  but 
dust  inside  1  Kot  a  quarter  so  good 
as  a  snuff-box.  I  must  have  a 
pinch,  my  dear  mother,  excuse  me, 
while  you  meditate  on  this  subject 
You  are  far  more  indulgent  in  that 
respect  than  little  Alice  ever  is." 

"  All  gentlemen  take  snuff,"  said 
the  lady ;  ''  who  is  Alice  to  lay  down 
the  law  ?  Your  father  took  a  box- 
ful three  times  in  a  weekr  Eoland, 
you  let  that  young  girl  take  very 
great  liberties  with  you." 

"  It  is  not  so  much  that  I  let  her 
take  them.  I  have  no  voice  in  the 
matter  now.  She  takes  them  with- 
out asking  me.  Possibly  that  is 
the  great  calamity  foretold  by  the 
astrologer.  If  not,  what  other  can 
it  be,  do  you  think  1" 

"  Kot  so,"  she  answered,  with  a 
serious  air,  for  all  her  experience  of 
the  witty  world  had  left  her  old 
age  quite  dry  of  humour;  **the 
trouble,  if  any  is  coming,  will  not 
be  through  Alice,  but  through  Hil- 
ary. Alice  is  certainly  a  flighty 
girl,  romantic,  and  full  of  nons^ise, 
and  not  at  all  such  as  she  might 
have  been  if  left  more  in  my  society. 
However,  she  never  has  thought  it 
worth  while  to  associate  much  with 
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her  grandmother,  the  result  of  which 
is  that  her  manners  are  unformed^ 
and  her  mind  is  full  of  nonsense. 
But  she  has  plenty,  and  (if  it  were 
possihle)  too  much,  of  that  great 
preservative,  pride  of  hirth.  Alice 
may  come  to  affliction  herself,  hut 
she  never  will  involve  her  family." 

"Any  affliction  of  hers,"  said 
Sir  Boland,  "  will  involve  at  least 
her  father." 

"  Yes,  yes,  of  course.  But  what 
I  mean  is  the  honour  and  rank  of 
the  family.  It  is  my  favourite 
Hilary,  my  dear,  hrave,  handsome 
Hilary,  who  is  likely  to  hring  care 
on  our  heads,  or  rather  upon  your 
head,  Eoland  ;  my  time,  of  course, 
will  he  over  then,  unless  he  is  very 
quick  ahout  it" 

"  He  will  not  he  so  quick  as  that, 
I  hope,"  Sir  Eoland  answered,  with 
some  little  confusion  of  proper  senti- 
ments; "although  in  that  hothed 
of  mischief,  London,  nohody  knows 
when  he  may  hegin.  However,  he 
is  not  in  London  at  present,  accord- 
ing to  your  friend  Lady  de  Lampnor. 
I  think  you  said  you  had  heard  so 
from  her." 

"To  he  sure,  Mr  Malahide  told 
her  himself.  The  dear  hoy  has 
overworked  himself  so,  that  he  has 
gone  to  some  healthy  and  quiet 
pla^e  to  recruit  his  exhausted 
energies." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Sir  Roland,  "  I 
could  never  helieve  it,  unless  I 
knew  from  experience,  what  a 
very  little  work  is  enough  to  upset 
him.  To  write  a  letter  to  his  father, 
for  instance,  is  so  severe  an  exertion 
that  he  requires  a  holiday  the  next 
day." 

"Now,  Eoland,  don't  he  so  hard 
upon  him.  You  would  apprentice 
him  to  that  vile  law,  which  is  quite 
unfit  for  a  gentleman.  I  am  not 
surprised  at  his  heing  overcome  hy 
such  odious  lahour ;  you  would  not 
take  my  advice,  rememher,  and  put 
him  into  the  only  profession  fit  for 
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one  of  his  hirth — the  army.  What- 
ever happens,  the  fault  is  your  own. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  he  cannot 
get  into  much  mischief  where  he  is 
just  now — a  rural  and  quiet  part  of 
Kent,  she  says.  It  shows  the  inno- 
cence of  his  heart  to  go  there." 

"  Very  likely.  But  if  he  wanted 
change,  he  might  have  asked  leave 
to  come  liome,  I  think.  However, 
we  shall  have  him  here  soon 
enough." 

"  How  you  speak,  Eoland  !  Quite 
as  if  you  cared  not  a  farthing  for 
your  only  son !  It  must  he  dread- 
fully galling  to  him,  to  see  how 
you  prefer  that  Alice." 

"If  he  is  galled,  he  never 
winces,"  answered  Sir  Eoland,  with 
a  quiet  smile;  "he  is  the  most 
careless  fellow  in  the  world." 

"And  the  most  good-natured, 
and  the  most  affectionate,"  said 
Lady  Valeria,  warmly.  "Nothing 
else  could  keep  him  from  heing 
jealous,  as  nine  out  of  ten  would  he. 
However,  I  am  tired  of  talking 
now,  and  on  that  suhject  I  might 
talk  for  ever.  Take  away  that  case, 
if  you  please,  and  the  writing.  On 
no  account  would  I  have  them  left 
here.  Of  course  you  will  lock  them 
away  securely,  and  not  think  of 
meddling  with  them«  What  is  that 
case  made  off" 

"  I  can  scarcely  make  out  Some- 
thing strong  and  heavy.  A  mix- 
ture, I  thmk,  of  shagreen  and 
some  metal.  But  the  oddest  thing 
of  all  is  the  keyhole.  It  is  at  the 
top  of  the  cone,  you  see,  and  of  the 
strangest  shape,  an  irregular  hepta- 
gon, with  some  rare  complication  of 
points  inside.  It  would  he  next  to 
impossible  to  open  this  case  without 
shattering  it  altogether." 

"I  do  not  wish  to  examine  the 
case,  I  wish  to  have  it  taken  away, 
my  son.  There,  there,  I  am  very  glad 
not  to  see  it,  although  I  am  sure  I 
am  not  superstitious.  We  shall  do 
very  well,  I  trust,  without  it.      I 
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think  it  is  a  most  extraordinary 
thing  that  your  father  never  con- 
sulted me  about  the  writing  handed 
down  to  you.  He  must  have  been 
bound  by  some  pledge  not  to  do  so. 
There,  Roland,  I  am  tired  of  the 
subject" 

With  these  words,  the  ancient 
lady  waved  her  delicate  hand,  and 
dismissed  her  son,  who  kissed  her 
white  forehead,  acc<»ding  to  usage, 
and  then  departed  with  case  and 
parchment  locked  in  the  oaken  box 
again.     But  the  more  he  thought 


over  her  behaviour,  the  more  he 
was  puzzled  about  it.  He  had  fully 
expected  a  command  to  open  the 
case,  at  whatever  hazard  ;  and  per- 
haps he  had  been  disappointed  at  re- 
ceiving no  such  order.  But  above 
all,  he  wanted  to  know  why  bis 
mother  should  have  been  taken 
aback,  as  she  was,  by  the  sight  of 
these  little  things.  For  few  people, 
even  in  the  prime  of  life,  possessed 
more  self-command  and  courage  than 
Lady  Valeria,  now  advancing  into 
her  eighty-second  year. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


At  the  top  of  the  hill,  these  lofty 
themes  were  being  handled  worthily; 
while,  at  the  bottom,  little  cares  had 
equal  glance  of  the  democrat  sun, 
but  no  stars  allotted  to  regard  them. 
In  plain  English, — Bonny  and  Jack 
were  as  busy  as  their  betters.  They 
had  taken  their  usual  round  that 
morning,  seeking  the  staff  of  life-^ 
if  that  staff  be  applicable  to  a  don- 
key— ^in  village,  hamlet,  and  farm- 
house, or  among  the  lanes  and 
hedges.  The  sympathy  and  good- 
will between  them  daily  grew  more 
intimate,  and  their  tastes  more 
similar ;  so  that  it  scarcely  seemed 
impossible  that  Bonny  in  the  end 
might  learn  to  eat  clover,  and  Jack 
to  rejoice  in  money.  Open  air  and 
roving  life,  the  ups  and  downs  of 
want  and  weal,  the  freedom  of 
having  nothing  to  lose,  and  the 
joyful  luck  of  finding  things — these, 
and  perhaps  a  little  spice  of  unknown 
sweetness  in  living  at  large  on  their 
fellow-creatures'  labours,  combined  to 
make  them  as  happy  a  pair  as  the 
day  was  long,  or  the  weather  good. 
In  the  winter — ah  I  why  should  we 
think  of  such  trouble]  Perhaps 
there  will  never  be  winter  again. 

At  any  rate,  Bonny  was  sitting 
in  front  of  the  door  of  his  castle  (or 
rather  in  front  of  the  doorway,  be- 


cause he  was  happy  enough  not  to 
have  a  door),  as  proud  and  contented 
as  if  there  could  never  be  any  more 
winter  of  discontent.  He  had 
picked  up  a  hat  in  a  ditch  that  day, 
lost  by  some  man  going  home  from 
his  Inn;  and  knowing  from  his 
patron,  the  pigman  Bottler,  that  the 
surest  token  of  a  blameless  life  is 
to  be  found  in  the  hat  of  a  man, 
the  boy,  stirred  by  the  first  heave 
of  ambition,  had  put  on  this  hat, 
and  was  practising  hat-craft  (having 
gone  with  his  head  as  it  was  bom 
hitherto),  to  the  utter  surprise,  and 
with  the  puzzled  protest,  of  his  be- 
loved donkey.  It  was  a  most 
steady  church -going  hat  of  the 
chimney-pot  order  (then  newly 
imported  into  benighted  regions, 
but  now  of  the  essence  of  a  godly 
life  all  over  this  free  country), 
neither  was  it  such  a  shocking  ImuI 
hat  as  a  man  would  cast  away,  if 
his  wife  were  near.  For  Benny's 
young  head  it  was  a  world  too  wide, 
but  he  had  padded  it  with  a  black- 
bird's nest ;  and  though  it  seemed 
scarcely  in  harmony  with  his  rakish 
waistcoat,  and  bare  red  shanks 
(spread  on  the  grass  for  exhibition, 
and  starred  with  myriad  furze 
and  bramble),  still  he  was  con- 
scious of  a  distinguished  air,  and 
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nodded  to  the  donkey  to  look  at 
him. 

While  these  were  gazing  at  one 
another,  with  free  interchange  of 
opiniony  the  rector  of  the  parish,  on 
his  little  pony,  turned  the  comer 
suddenly.  Ho  was  on  his  way 
home,  at  the  bottom  of  the  coombe, 
not  in  the  very  best  temper  perhaps, 
in  spite  of  the  sport  in  prospect ; 
because  Sir  Boland  had  met  so  un- 
kindly his  kind  desire  to  know 
things. 

"  What  have  you  got  on  your  lap, 
boyi"  Mr  Hales  so  strongly  shouted, 
that  sulky  Echo  pricked  her  ears ; 
and  "on  your  lap,  boy,"  went  all 
around. 

Bonny  know  well  what  was  on 
his  lap,  a  cleverly  plaited  hare- wire. 
Bottler  had  shown  him  how  to  do 
it,  and  now  he  was  practising  dili- 
gently, under  the  auspices  of  his 
first  hat  Mr  Hales  was  a  "  beak," 
of  course ;  and  the  aquiline  beak  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Bonny  had  the 
honour  of  his  acquaintance  in  that 
fierce  aspect,  and  in  no  other.  The 
little  boy  knew  that  there  was  a 
church,  and  that  great  people  went 
there  once  a-week,  for  very  great 
people  to  blow  them  up.  But  this 
only  made  him  the  more  uneasy,  to 
clap  his  bright  eyes  on  the  parson. 

''Hold  there!  whoa!"  called  the 
Bev.  Struan,  as  Bonny  for  his  life 
began  to  cut  away ;  "  boy,  I  want 
to  talk  to  you." 

Bonny  was  by  no  means  touched 
with  this  very  fine  benevolence. 
Taking,  perhaps,  a  low  view  of  duty, 
he  made  the  ground  hot,  to  escape 
what  we  now  call  the  "  sacerdotal 
office."  But  Struan  Hales  (unlike 
our  parsons)  knew  how  to  manage 
the  laity.  He  clapped  himself  and 
his  pony,  in  no  time,  between  Master 
Bonny  and  his  hole,  and  then  in 
calm  dignity  called  a  halt,  with  his 
riding-whip  ready  at  his  button-hole. 

"  It  is,  it  is,  it  is  !"  cried  Bonny, 
coming  back  with  his  head  on  his 


chest,  and  meaning  (in  the  idiom  of 
the  land)  that  now  he  was  beaten, 
and  would  hold  parley. 

''To  be  sure  it  is!"  the  rector 
answered,  keeping  a  good  balance 
on  his  pony,  and  well  pleased  with 
his  own  tactics.  He  might  have 
chased  Bonny  for  an  hour  in  vain, 
through  the  furze,  and  heather,  and 
blackberries ;  but  here  he  had  him 
at  his  mercy  quite,  through  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  To 
put  it  coarsely — as  the  rector  did  in 
his  mental  process  haply — ^thebigger 
thief  anybody  is,  the  more  sacred 
to  him  is  his  property.  Not  that 
Bonny  was  a  thief  at  idl ;  still,  that 
was  how  Mr  Hales  looked  at  it.  In 
the  flurry  of  conscience,  the  boy 
forgot  that  a  camel  might  go  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle  with  less  exer- 
tion than  the  parish  incumbent 
must  use  to  get  into  the  Bonny- 
castle. 

"Oh  hoo,  oh  hoo,  oh  hoo!" 
howled  Bonny,  having  no  faith  in 
clerical  honour,  and  foreseeing  the 
sack  of  his  palace,  and  home. 

"Give  me  that  wire,"  said  Mr 
Hales,  in  a  voice  from  the  depth  of 
his  waistcoat.  "Now,  my  boy, 
would  you  like  to  be  a  good  boy  %  "^ 

"  No,  sir ;  no,  sir ;  oh  no,  plaize,. 
sir !    Jack  nor  me  couldn't  bear  it,. 


sir." 

"  Why  not,  my  boy  1  It  is  such* 
a  fine  thing.  Your  face  shows  that, 
you  are  a  sharp  boy.  Why  do  your 
go  on  living  in  a  hole,  and  poach- 
ing, and  picking,  and  stealing  1" 

"Plaize,  sir,  I  never  steals  no- 
thin',  without  it  is  somethin'  as 
don't  belong  to  me." 

"  That  may  be.  But  why  should 
you  steal  even  that  1  Shall  I  go  in, 
and  steal  your  things  now ) " 

"Oh  hoo,  oh  hoo,  oh  hoo!  Plaize, 
sir,  I  han't  got  nothin'  for  'e  to- 
steal." 

"  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  that,"^ 
said  the  rector,  looking  at  the  her- 
mit's hole  longingly;  "  a  thief s  den 
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is  often  as  good  as  the  bank.  Kow, 
who  taught  you  how  to  make  this 
snare  f  I  thought  I  knew  them  all 
pretty  well;  but  this  wire  has  a 
dodge  quite  new  to  me.  Who 
taught  youy  you  young  scamp,  this 
moment  V 

''  Plaize,  sir,  I  can't  tell  'e,  sir. 
Nobody  taught  me,  as  I  knows  on." 

"You  young  liar,  you  couldn't 
teach  yourself.  What  you  mean  is, 
that  you  don't  choose  to  tell  me. 
Enow  I  must,  and  know  I  will,  if 
I  have  to  thresh  it  out  of  you."  He 
had  seized  him  now  by  his  gorgeous 
waistcoat,  and  held  the  strong  horse- 
whip over  his  back.  "Now,  will 
you  tell,  or  wiU  you  not  ?" 

"  I  'ont,  I  'ont  If  'e  kills  me,  I 
*ont,"  the  boy  cried,  wriggling  vainly, 
and  with  great  tears  of  anticipation 
rolling  down  his  sunburnt  cheeks. 

The  parson  admired  the  pluck  of 
the  boy,  knowing  his  own  great 
strength  of  course,  and  feeUng  that 
if  he  began  to  smite,  the  swing  of 
his  arm  would  increase  his  own 
wrath,  and  carry  him  perhaps  be- 
yond reason.  Therefore  he  offered 
him  one  chance  more.  "  Will  you 
tell,  sir,  or  will  you  not  1" 

"I  'ont  teU;  that  I  'ont," 
screamed  Bonny ;  and  at  the  word 
the  lash  descended.  But  only  once, 
for  the  smiter  in  a  moment  was 
made  aware  of  a  dusty  rush,  a  sharp 
roar  of  wrath,  and  great  teeth  flash- 
ing under  mighty  jaws.  And  per- 
haps he  would  never  have  walked 
again  if  he  had  not  most  suddenly 
wheeled  his  pony,  and  just  escaped 
a  tremendous  snap,  wdl  aimed  at 
his  comely  and  gartered  calf. 

"Ods  bods  I"  cried  the  parson, 
as  he  saw  the  jackass  (with  a 
stretched-out  neck,  and  crest  erect, 
eyes  flashing  fire,  and  a  lashing 
tail,  and|  worst  of  all  terrors,  those 
cavernous  jaws)  gathering  legs  for  a 
second  charge,  like  an  Attic  trireme, 
Fhormio's  own,  backing  water  for 
the.  diecplus. 


"  May  I  be  dashed,"  the  rector 
shouted,  "  if  I  deal  any  more  with 
such  animals !  If  I  had  only  got 
my  hunting-crop;  but,  kuk,  kuk, 
kuk,  pony !  Quick,  for  God's  sake  1 
Off  with  you ! " 

With  a  whack  of  full  power  on 
the  pony's  flanks,  away  went  he  at 
full  gallop ;  while  Jack  tossed  his 
white  nose  with  high  disdain,  and 
then  started  at  a  round  trot  in  pur- 
suit, to  scatter  them  more  disgrace- 
fully, and  after  them  sent  a  fine 
flourish  of  trumpets,  to  the  grand 
old  national  air  of  hee-haw. 

While  the  Rev.  Struan  Hales  was 
thus  in  sore  discomfiture  fleeing 
away  as  hard  as  his  pony  could  l>e 
made  to  go,  and  casting  uneasy 
glances  over  one  shoulder  at  his 
pursuer,  behold,  he  almost  rode  over 
a  traveller  fooling  it  lightly  round 
a  sudden  comer  of  the  lane. 

"  Why,  Uncle  Struan ! "  exclaimed 
the  latter;  "is  the  dragon  of  St 
Leonard's  after  you  1  Or  is  this  the 
usual  style  of  riding  of  the  bene- 
ficed clergy?" 

"  Hilary,  my  dear  boy,"  answered 
the  rector ;  "  who  would  have 
thought  of  seeing  youl  You  are 
come  just  in  time  to  defend  your 
uncle  from  a  ravenous  beast  of  prey. 
I  was  going  home  to  bait  a  badger, 
but  I  have  had  a  pretty  good  bait 
myself.  Ah,  you  pagan,  you  may 
well  be  ashamed  of  yourself^  to  at- 
tack your  clergyman  I" 

For  Jack,  perceiving  the  rdn* 
forcement,  and  eyeing  the  stout 
stick  which  Hilary  bore,  prudently 
turned  on  his  tail  and  departed, 
well  satLsfied  with  his  exploit. 

"  Why,  Hilary,  what  bias  brought 
you  home  1"  asked  his  unde,  when 
a  few  words  had  passed  concerning 
Jack's  behaviour.  "Nobody  ex- 
pects you,  that  I  know  o£  Your 
father  is  a  mysterious  man;  bat 
Alice  would  have  been  sure  to  tell 
me.  Moreover,  you  must  have 
walked  all  the  way  from  the  stage, 
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by  the  look  of  your  buckles,  or  per- 
haps from  Brighton  even." 

"  No ;  I  took  the  short  cut  over 
the  hills,  and  across  by  way  of 
Beeding.  Kobody  expects  me,  as 
you  say.  I  am  come  on  important 
business." 

''And,  of  course,  I  am  not  to 
know  what  it  is.  For  mystery,  and 
for  keeping  secrets,  there  never  was 
such  a  family." 

''  As  if  you  did  not  belong  to  it, 
uncle!"  Hilary  answered,  good- 
naturedly.  ''  I  never  heard  of  any 
secrets  that  I  can  remember." 

''  And  good  reason  too,"  replied 
the  rector;  ''they  would  not  long 
have  been  secrets,  my  boy,  after 
they  came  to  your  ears,  I  doubt." 

"  Then  let  me  establish  my  repu- 
tation by  keeping  my  own,  at  any 
rate.  But,  after  aU,  it  is  no  secret, 
uncle.  Only,  my  father  ought  to 
know  it  first." 

^'Alas,  you  rogue,  you  rogue! 
Something  about  money,  no  doubt. 
Ton  used  to  condescend  to  come  to 
me  when  you  were  at  school  and 
college.  But  now,  you  are  too  grand 
for  the  purse  of  any  poor  Sussex 


rector.  I  could  put  off  our  badger 
for  half-  an  -  hour,  if  you  think  you 
could  run  down  the  hill  again.  I 
should  like  you  particularly  to  see 
young  Fox;  it  will  be  something 
grand,  my  boy.  He  is  the  best  pup 
I  ever  had  in  all  my  life." 

"I  know  him,  uncle;  I  know 
what  he  is.  I  chose  him  first  out 
of  the  litter,  you  know.  But  you 
must  not  think  of  waiting  for  me. 
If  I  come  down  the  hill  again,  it 
will  only  be  about  eight  o'clock  for 
an  hour's  rabbit-shooting." 

Since  he  first  met  Mabel  Lovejoy, 
Hilary  had  been  changing  much, 
and  in  every  way,  for  the  better. 
Her  gentleness,  and  soft  regard,  and 
simple  love  of  living  things  (at  a 
time  when  cruelty  was  the  rule,  and 
kindness  the  rare  exception),  to- 
gether with  her  knowledge  of  a 
great  deal  more  than  he  had  ever 
noticed  in  the  world  around,  made 
him  feel,  in  his  present  vein  of 
tender  absence  ^m  her,  as  if  he 
never  could  bear  to  see  the  baiting 
of  any  badger.  Therefore  he  went 
on  his  way  to  his  father,  pitying  all 
things  that  were  tormented. 


CHAFFER  XXIV. 


Sir  Boland  Lorraine,  in  his  little 
book-room,  after  that  long  talk  with 
his  mother,  had  fallen  back  into  the 
chair  of  reflection,  now  growing 
more  and  more  dear  to  him.  He 
hoped  for  at  least  a  good  hour  of 
peace  to  think  of  things,  and  to 
compare  them  with  affEmrs  that  he 
had^  read  of.  It  was  all  a  trifle, 
of  course,  and  not  to  be  seriously 
dwelt  upon.  I^o  man  could  have 
less  belief  in  star,  or  comet,  or  even 
sun,  as  glancing  out  of  their  proper 
sphere,  or  orbit,  at  the  dust  of  earth. 
^  No  man  smiled  more  disdainfully  at 
the  hornbooks  of  seers  and  astrolo- 
gers ;  and  no  man  kept  his  own  firm 
doubtings  to  himself  more  carefully. 


And  yet  he  was  touched,  as  no- 
body now  would  be  in  a  case  of 
that  sort,  perhaps,  by  the  real  gran- 
deur of  that  old  man  in  devoting 
himself  (according  to  his  lights)  to 
the  stars  that  might  come  after  him. 
Of  these  the  brightest  now  broke 
in;  and  the  dreamer's  peace  was 
done  for. 

What  man  has  not  his  own  queer 
little  turns?  Sir  Eoland  knew  quite 
well  the  step  at  the  door — ^for  Hil- 
ary's walk  was  beyond  mistake; 
yet  what  did  he  do  but  spread  hands 
on  his  forehead,  and  to  the  utmost 
of  all  his  ability — sleep  1 

Hilary  looked  at  his  male  parent 
with  affectionate  sagacity.    He  had 
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some  little  dou1}t8  about  his  being 
asleep,  or  at  any  rate,  quite  so 
heartily  as  so  good  a  man  had  a 
right  to  repose.  Therefore^  instead 
of  withdrawing,  he  spoke. 

«  My  dear  father,  I  hope  you  are 
welL  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you, 
|>iit — ^how  do  you  do,  sir ;  how  do 
you  do?" 

The  schoolboy's  rude  answer  to 
this  kind  inquiry — "None  the 
better  for  seeing  you" — passed 
through  Hilary's  mind,  at  least,  if 
it  did  not  enter  his  father's.  How- 
ever, they  saluted  each  other  as 
warmly  as  can  be  expected  reason- 
ably of  a  British  &ther  and  a 
British  son;  and  then  they  gazed 
at  one  anotiier,  as  if  it  was  the 
first  time  either  had  enjoyed  that 
privilege. 

"  Hilary,  I  think  you  are  grown," 
Sir  Boland  said  to  break  the  silence, 
and  save  his  lips  from  the  curve  of 
a  yawn.  "It  is  time  for  you  to 
give  up  growing." 

"  I  gave  it  up,  sir,  two  years  ago  j 
if  the  standard  measures  of  the 
realm  are  correct.  But  perhaps  you 
refer  to  something  better  than 
material  increase.  If  so,  sir,  I  am 
pleased  that  you  think  so." 

"  Of  course  you  are,"  his  father 
answered ;  "  you  would  have  grown 
out  of  yoursdif,  to  have  grown  out 
of  pleasant  self-complacency.  How 
did  you  leave  Mr  Malahide  ?  Very 
well)  Ah,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it 
The  law  is  the  healthiest  of  profes- 
sions; and  that  your  countenance 
vouches.  But  such  a  colour  requires 
food  after  fifty  miles  of  travelliog. 
We  shall  not  dine  for  an  hour  and 
a  half.  Eing  the  bell,  and  I  will 
order  something  while  you  go  and 
see  your  grandmother." 

"  No,  thank  you,  sir.    If  you  can 

spare  the  time,  I  should  like  to  have 

a  little  talk  with  you.     It  is  that 

which  has  brought  me  down  from 

'K>ndon  in  this  rather  unceremoni- 

118  way." 


K 


Spare  me  apologies,  Hilary,  be- 
cause I  am  so  used  to  this.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  see  you,  of  course, 
especially  when  you  look  so  weU. 
Quite  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing 
as  money — ^which  happens  to  you 
continually,  and  is  your  panacea 
for  moneyed  cares.  But  would 
not  the  usual  form  have  done — ^a 
large  sheet  of  paper  (with  tenpenoe 
to  pay),  and,  'My  dear  father,  I 
have  no  ready  cash — ^your  dutiful 
son,  H.  L.'?" 

"  No,  my  dear  father,"  said 
Hilary,  laughing  in  recognition  of 
his  favourite  form ;  "  it  is  a  much 
more  important  afBEor  this  time. 
Money,  of  course,  I  have  none,  but 
stiU,  I  look  upon  that  as  nothing. 
You  cannot  say  that  I  ever  show 
any  doubt  as  to  your  liberality." 

"You  are  quite  right  I  have 
never  complained  of  such  diffidence 
on  your  part  But  what  is  thia 
matter  far  more  important  than 
money  in  your  estimate ) " 

"  Well,  I  scarcely  seem  to  know," 
said  Hilary,  gathering  all  his  cour- 
age, "whether  there  is  in  all  the 
world  a  thing  so  important  as 
money." 

"  That  is  quite  anew  view  for  you 
to  take.  You  have  thrown  all  your 
money  right  and  lefL  May  I  hope 
that  this  view  will  be  lasting  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  think,  sir,  that  yon  may. 
I  am  about  to  do  a  thing  which  wUl 
make  money  very  scarce  with  me." 

"I  can  think  of  nothing,"  his 
father  answered,  with  a  little  impa- 
tience at  his  prologues,  "  which  can 
make  money  any  scarcer  than  it 
always  is  with  yon.  I  know  that 
you  are  honourable,  and  that  you 
scorn  low  vices.  When  that  has 
been  said  of  you,  Hilary,  there  ia 
very  little  more  to  say." 

"There  might  have  been  some- 
thing more  to  say,  my  dear  father, 
but  for  you.  You  have  treated  me 
always  as  a  gentleman  treats  a 
younger  gentleman  dependent  upon 
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him — and  no  moie.  You  have  ex- 
changed (as  you  are  doing  now) 
little  snap-shots  with  me,  as  if  I 
were  a  sharpshooter,  and  upon  a 
level  with  you.  I  am  not  upon  a 
level  with  you.  And  if  it  is  kind, 
it  is  not  £ftir  play." 

Sir  Eoland  looked  at  him  with 
great  surprise.  This  was  not  like 
Hilary.  Hilary,  perhaps,  had  never 
heen  under  fatherly  control  as  he 
ought  to  he ;  biit  stU],  he  had  taken 
things  easily  as  yet,  and  held  him- 
self shy  of  conflict 

''  I  scarcely  understand  you,  HU- 
aiy,"  Sir  Eoland  answered,  quietly. 
*^  If  you  have  any  grievance,  surely 
there  will  he  time  to  discuss  it 
«almly,  during  the  long  vacation, 
which  you  are  now  beginning  so 
early." 

'^  I  fear,  sir,  that  I  shall  not  have 
the  pleasure  of  spending  my  long  va- 
cation here.  I  have  done  a  tilling 
which  I  am  not  sure  that  you  will 
at  all  approve  of." 

'^That  is  to  say,  you  are  quite 
sure  that  I  shall  disapprove  of  it" 

''No,  my  dear  father;  I  hope 
not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  at  any 
rate.  I  shall  be  quite  resigned  to 
leave  you  to  think  of  it  at  your  lei- 
sure. It  is  simply  this — I  have 
made  up  my  mind,  if  I  can  obtain 
your  consent,  to  get  married." 

''  Indeed  !  "^  exclaimed  his  father, 
with  a  smile  of  some  contempt  ''  I 
will  not  say  that  I  am  surprised ; 
for  nothing  you  do  surprises  me. 
But  who  has  inspired  this  new 
whim,  and  how  long  will  it  endurel " 

«« All  my  life ! "  the  youth  repHed, 
with  fervour  and  some  irritation; 
for  his  father  alone  of  living  beings 
knew  how  to  irritate  him.     ''All 


my  life,  sir,  as  sure  as  I  live  !  Can 
you  never  believe  that  I  am  in 
earnest  1 " 

"  She  must  be  a  true  enchantress 
so  to  have  improved  your  character  ! 
May  I  venture  to  ask  who  she  is  ? " 

"  To  be  sure,  sir.  She  lives  in 
Kent,  and  her  name  is  Mabel  Love- 
joy,  the  daughter  of  Mr  Martin 
Lovejoy." 

"LovejoyI  A  Danish  name,  I 
believe ;  and  an  old  one,  in  its  pro- 
per form.  What  is  Mr  Martin 
Lovejoy  by  profession,  or  other- 
wise?" 

"  By  profession  he  is  a  very  worthy 
and  long-established  grower." 

"  A  grower !  I  fail  to  remember 
that  branch  of  the  liberal  profes- 
sions." 

^'A  grower,  sir,  is  a  gentleman 
who  grows  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
for  the  good  of  others." 

"  What  we  should  call  a  '  spade 
husbandman,'  perhaps.  A  h^th- 
ful  and  classic  industry — ^under  the 
towers  of  (Ebalia.  I  beg  to  be  ex- 
cused all  further  discussion;  as  I 
never  use  strong  language.  Perhaps 
you  will  go  and  enliBt  your  grand- 
mother's sympathy  with  this  loyal 
attachment  to  the  daughter  of  the 
grower." 

"  But,  sir,  if  you  would  only  allow 
me " 

"  Of  course ;  if  I  would  only  al- 
low you  to  describe  her  virtues — 
but  that  is  just  what  I  have  not  the 
smallest  intention  of  allowing.  Let 
the  wings  of  imagination  spread 
themselves  in  a  more  &vourable 
direction.  This  interview  must 
close  on  my  part  with  a  suggestive 
(but  perhaps  self-evident)  proposi 
tion.     Hilary,  the  door  is  open." 
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If  we  were  not  told  it  by  tbe 
poets  we  should  not  all  of  us  take 
so  readily  for  granted  that  child- 
hood was  our  happiest  time.  They 
are  so  entirely  agreed  upon  it — how- 
ever much  they  differ  from  one  an- 
other in  other  matters — they  are  so 
unanimous  here,  that  we  accept  it  as 
true  to  a  truism.  "The  heart  of 
chUdhood  is  all  mirth/'  says  the 
*  Christian  Year/  and  its  genera- 
tions of  readers  have  echoed  "of 
course"  without  asking  each  of 
himself  if  it  were  indeed  so  in  his 
iudividual  case.  But  whether  it  be 
true  universally  or  no,  it  probably 
is  true  with  the  poets ;  and  if  so, 
then  common  consent  derived  from  a 
common  experience  proves  one  point, 
that  high  animal  spirits  and  excep- 
tional vivacity  are  as  essential  to 
the  making  of  a  poet  as  what  we  call 
genius.  Considering  how  exceed- 
ingly dismal  is  some  of  the  poetry 
of  the  world,  and  on  the  other  hand 
how  much  lively  verse  lacks  every 
quality  of  true  poetry,  this  may  not 
be  at  once  accepted.  No  doubt 
mere  vivacity  hurries  many  people 
into  mistaking  fervour  of  tempera- 
ment for  inspiration  :  like  Doeg  in 
the  satire,  who  was 

"  Too  wann  on  pickmg  work  to  dwell. 
But  fagoted  his  notions  as  they  fell, 
And  if  they  rhymed  and  rattled  all  was 
weU." 

But  the  effort  of  giving  harmonious 
voice  to  genuine  inspiration  cannot 
be  sustained  without  a  constitu- 
tional elation,  a  keen  enjoyment  in 
the  exercise.  Bhymes  even  will 
only  run  when  the  spirits  are  serene 
to  gaiety.  Verse  would  not  be  the 
accepted  vehicle  for  effervescing 
gaiety  if  the  writer  did  not  show  him- 
self  all  alive  with  the  delight  of  his 
theme.  We  do  not  think  of  Milton 
as  a  man  of  mirth,  but  spirits  dance 


and  sparkle  in  "L'AUegro,"  that 
perennial  fount  of  cheerfulness. 
Ko  doubt  the  temperament  capable 
of  exaltation  to  the  point  of  rapture 
has  its  relapses,  to  be  made  excellent 
capital  of  when  the  cloud  is  blown 
over.  But  the  vivacity  which  helps 
poets  to  make  verses  does  not  con- 
fine  itself  to  this  office.  It  belongs 
to  their  nature,  often  passing  the 
bounds,  and  through  excessive  in- 
dulgence inducing  reaction,  but  still 
there  and  part  of  themselves  so  long 
as  they  write  poetry  tliat  deserves 
the  name :  though  it  is  now  not  the 
common  fashion  of  poets  to  own  to 
this  capacity  for  jollity  as  frankly  as 
Prior  in  his  epitaph  upon  himself — 

"And  alone  witU  his  friends,  lord,  how 
merry  was  lie  ! " 

No  poetry  is  written  in  the  dumps, 
though  the  remembrance  and  experi- 
ence of  this  gloomy  condition  are 
fertile  themes.  Thus  Coleridge  in 
justifying  the  egotism  of  melancholy 
verse.  "Why  then  write  sonnets 
or  monodies  1  Because  they  give 
me  pleasure  when  perhaps  nothing 
else  could.  After  the  more  vio- 
lent emotions  of  sorrow  the  mind 
demands  amusement,  and  can  find 
it  in  employment  alone ;  but  full  of 
the  late  sufferings  it  can  endure  no 
employment  not  in  some  measure 
connected  with  them." 

Cowper,  who  might  seem  an  in- 
stance against  this  view,  is  in  reality 
a  strong  support  of  it :  so  long  as  be 
could  keep  the  despondency  of  in- 
sanity at  arm's  length,  he  was  the 
cheerfulest  of  men.  "  I  never  could 
take  a  little  pleasure  in  anything,'* 
he  writes;  and  his  constitutional 
vivacity  was  such  that,  as  a  boy  ex- 
ulting in  his  strength  and  activity, 
and  observing  the  evenness  of  his 
pulse,  he  began  to  entertain  with  no 
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small  complacency  a  notion  that 
perhaps  he  might  never  die.  He 
"was  fully  conscious  of  this  vivacity 
as  a  stimulus,  as  when  playfully 
addressing  Lady  Austen — 

"  Bat  when  a  poet  takes  the  pen. 
Far  more  alive  than  other  men, 
He  feels  a  gentle  tingling  come 
Down  to  his  finger  and  his  thnmb." 

Wordsworth  says — 

"We  poets  begin  our  life  in  ghidness, 
Bat  thereof  comes  in  the  end  satiety  and 
madness." 

With  Cowper  they  ran  side  by  side, 
the  one  quite  as  marked  as  the  other. 
Pleasure  in  his  work  contended 
with  horror.  "You  remember," 
lie  writes  to  his  .friend,  "  the  under- 
taker's^ance  in  the  Eehearsal,  which 
they  perform  in  crape  hat -bands 
and  black  cloaks  to  the  tune  of  Hob 
and  Xob,  one  of  the  sprightliest  airs 
in  the  world.  Such  is  my  fiddling 
and  dancing."  So  long  as  he  could 
describe  his  despair  in  sapphics, 
and  illustrate  it  in  such  harmonious 
stanzas  as  his  ^'Castaway,"  we  detect 
pleasure  of  some  sort  in  the  exercise 
of  his  gift,  just  as  we  see  it  in 
Bums,  "still  caring,  despairing," 
in  his  beautiful  ode.  The  two  in- 
fluences are  in  visible  contention. 
Many  poets  have  the  stigma  in  a 
lesser  degree  of  depression  of  spirits ; 
but  if  they  wrote  well,  it  was  when 
the  incubus  was  shaken  off.  John- 
son was,  he  used  to  say,  miserable 
by  himself,  and  hated  going  to  bed  ; 
but  while  he  could  get  people  to 
sit  up  with  him  he  exultingly  en- 
joyed life,  and  constituted  the  life 
and  inspiration  of  the  company, 
w^hich  no  desponding  man  can  pos- 
sibly be. 

Grey  is  a  genuine  instance  of  a 
poet  without  this  exceptional  vivac- 
ity of  temperament.  He  was  witty 
and  humorous,  but  habitually  his 
spirits  were  in  a  low  key,  and  the 
consequence  was,  no  poet  who  got 
himself  a  name  ever  wrote  so  little. 
He  had  everything  of  a  poet  but 


social  instincts  and  animal  spirits ; 
but  these  deserted  him  wholly  for 
long  periods  during  which  his  muse 
was  absolutely  tongue-tied.  When 
his  friends  urged  him  he  answered, 
"  It  is  indeed  for  want  of  spirits 
that  my  studies  lie  among  the  ca- 
thedrals, tombs,  and  ruins.  At 
present  I  feel  myself  able  to  write 
a  catalogue  or  to  read  a  peerage-book 
or  Millar's  Grardeners'  Dictionary, 
and  am  thankful  there  are  such  em- 
ployments in  the  world." 

AH  this  does  not  prevent  the 
composition  of  poetry  being  the 
hardest  work  the  mind  can  exercise 
itself  upon  :  nor  does  the  fact  con- 
tradict its  being  the  highest  form  of 
enjoyment.  AH  vigorous  intellec- 
tual pleasure  needs  to  be  worked  up 
to  with  effect.  We  cannot  read  fine 
poetry  which  opens  and  revives  in  us 
a  world  of  keen  sensation  without  a 
degree  of  labour  from  which  men 
too  often  shrink,  preferring  lower 
satisfactions  more  easily  and  lazily 
come  by. 

The  poet,  knowing  what  his  real 
achievements  cost  him,  never  with- 
holds them  from  the  world  of 
readers.  We  need  expect  no  dis- 
coveries of  this  nature  in  the  private 
records  he  leaves  behind  him,  unless, 
like  Wordsworth,  he  deliberately 
postpones  the  publication  of  some 
cherished  manuscript  till  after  his 
death.  But  if  the  gift  of  verse  is 
a  pleasure,  it  will  be  played  with 
apart  from  solemn  duty  either  to 
the  world  or  the  poet's  own  fame. 
There  will  be  amusement  in  adapt- 
ing it  to  homely  purposes — it  will 
break  out  at  odd  times  and  in  odd 
places,  and  be  characteristic  of  the 
man  often  beyond  what  he  designs 
for  a  larger  and  more  critical  audi- 
ence. Whatever  a  man  of  genius 
writes  because  it  pleases  him  to 
write  it,  will  tell  us  something  of 
himself;  though  it  be  but  a  direction 
to  his  printer,  an  invitation  to  dinner, 
or  a  receipt  for  the  cook.  These  little 
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spurts  of  the  Muse  are  quite  distinct 
from  the  vers  de  aoc'dte  which  ama- 
teurs turn  ofif,  whether  easily  or 
laboriously,  as  the  best  they  can  do 
— ^specimens  of  their  powers  in  an 
unfamiliar  field*  They  are  especi- 
ally not  examples ;  we  were  never 
meant  to  see  them;  neither  ^'reader" 
nor  critic  was  in  the  poet's  mind, 
but  something  closer  and  more  in- 
timate. The  most  prosaic  doggerel 
of  the  true  poet  stands  on  a  different 
footing  from  the  rhymes  of  a  writer 
with  whom  verse  is  not  a  natural 
medium.  He  would  not  commit 
himself  to  it,  but  as  the  indulgence 
of  some  impulse  which  belongs  to  his 
poet  nature.  With  his  name  attach- 
ed— and  this  proviso  is  sometimes 
necessary,  for  we  have  not  all  the 
discrimination  to  detect  the  master- 
hand  under  the  homely  disguise — 
we  see  something  that  distinguishes 
it,  and  stamps  his  character  upon  it. 
An  impulse  of  some  kind  drives  him 
to  express  a  thought  in  verse,  be- 
cause it  is  easier  to  convey  it  that 
way,  because  it  wraps  it  up  so  as  to 
allow  of  a  thing  being  said  which 
might  have  looked  awkward,  or  bold, 
or  egotistical  in  prose,  or  because  it 
best  expresses  relief  from  a  task  or 
a  burden.  With  the  poet,  verse  is 
his  natural  medium  for  a  good  deal 
that  the  .Muse  is  not  generally  in- 
voked for ;  and  we  like  to  see  how 
far  verse  is  a  language,  not  a  task — 
to  see  the  '*  numbers  come  "  on  any 
stimulus.  There  are  poets  who  ne- 
ver willingly  wrote  a  careless  line. 
Crabbe  might  have  been  thought 
one  of  these — so  careful,  so  mea- 
sured, so  little  egotistical;  but  we 
once  find  him  indulging  in  the  re- 
petition of  some  verses  which  he 
acknowledged  were  not  of  the  most 
brilliant  description,  but  favourites, 
because  they  had  amused  the  irk- 
some restraint  of  life  as  chaplain  in 
a  great  house : — 


(( 


Oh  !  had  I  but  a  little  lint, 
Tliat  I  might  hide  my  head  in  ; 


Where  never  guest  nujrht  dare  molest 

Unwelcome  or  forbidden. 
I'd  take  the  jokes  of  other  folks. 

And  mine  should  then  succeed  'em  ; 
Nor  would  I  chide  a  little  pride, 

Nor  heed  a  little  freedom." 

With  Wordsworth  every  verse  was 
a  brick  in  the  temple  his  life  was 
building;  he  would  have  thought 
it  profanation  to  despatch  an  ephe- 
meral jingling  joke  by  post  and 
keep  no  record.  Consequently  we 
have  no  example  of  verse  from  him 
inspired  by  the  humour  of  the  mo- 
ment, written  on  a  subject  not  poet- 
ical But  take  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
correspondence  with  James  Ballan- 
tyne  as  a  specimen  of  what  we  mean ; 
he  suits  as  an  early  example,  for 
very  rarely  are  rhymes  strulig  to- 
gether as  he  strung  them,  literally 
for  only  one  ear,  or  indeed  only  for 
his  own  ;  so  heartily  careless  of  his 
poetical  credit  Though  not  poetry, 
what  a  great  deal  these  jingling  lines 
tell  us  of  a  poet;  how  they  let  us 
into  the  character  and  feeling  of  the 
man !  How  much  there  is  that  he 
would  not,  and  perhaps  could  not, 
have  unveiled  in  prose  !  It  is 
through  such  effusions  that  we  leam 
something  of  him  as  author,  about 
which  he  was  so  reticent.  After 
finishing  'PauFs  Letters  to  his 
Elinsfolk,'  on  whose  name  he  plays 
somewhat  carelessly,  we  see  the 
*  Antiquary  *  in  his  mind's  eye  : — 

"Dear  James — I'm  done,  thank  God, 
with  the  long  yams 
Of  the  most  prosy  of  apostles — ^Panl ; 
And  now  advance,  sweet  neathen  of  Monk- 
bams, 
Step  out,  old  quiz,  as  fast  as  I  can 
scrawL" 

In  simple  prose  he  would  never 
have  betrayed  this  confidence  and 
fondness  for  any  creature  of  his  im- 
agination. He  thus  rejoices  over 
the  completion  of  '  Kob  Boy  : ' — 

"  With  great  joy 
I  send  you  Kov ; 
'Twas  a  tough  job, 
But  we're  done  with  Bob  ;*' 
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the  "tough  job,"  referring  to  the 
agonies  of  cramp  and  the  lassitude 
of  opinm  under  vhich  the  novel 
waa  written.  lie  was  the  moat  pa- 
tient of  men  under  interruption ; 
only  in  veree  does  he  indulge  in  a 
murmor,  bis  temper  really  worn  to 
a  hair'e-bteadth : — 

"  Ob  Jamu,  ok  Jamea,  ttco  Iri&U  dames 
Oppress  me  very  sore  : 
I  KTOUung  seoil  one  sheet  I've  penn'd, 
For,  h«ne  them,  there's  no  more." 

In  momentary  discouragement, 
when  '  Quentin  Durward  '  did  not 
go  off  at  the  rate  anticipated,  "  he 
did  not  sink  under  the  short-lived 
frown,"  hut  consoled  himself  with 
&  couplet — 
"  The  moiue  who  only  trust*  to  one  poor 

Can  nerer  he  a  mouse  of  any  sou]." 
"When  overwhelmed  with  hooks, 
preparatory  to  his  life  of  Buonaparte, 
he  thus  condenses  his  experience, 
and  blesses  himself  in  prospect  of 
his  gigantic  task  : — 


Too  small  for  a  novel  j 
Though  iny  back  I  aboald  ruh 
On  Diogenes'  tnb, 
How  my  fancy  could  prance 
lu  a  donee  of  re 


thb  work  answers — if  it  b^  answers, 
it  must  Het  us  on  our  legs ;  I  am  sure 
worse  trumpery  of  miue  has  had  a 
great  run.  I  remember  with  what 
great  difficulty  I  was  brought  to  think 


WHh  some  Brohdinenag  chap, 
Ere  I  gntpnle,  God  bless  mc,  nith  Em- 
I>eiDr  Nap." 

When  adversity  came,  the  slip-ahod 
muse  was  his  confidant,  the  deposi- 
toi;  of  his  resolutions,  cheering  him 
onward  in  the  untried  stony  path  of 
anthorsbip  under  compulsion, — the 
inexorable  demand  of.  duty.  After 
soliloquies  which  would  have  done 
credit,  both  in  matter  and  manner, 
to  Shakespeare's  fallen  kings,  we 
find  him  writing — 

"  I  have  finished  my  task  this  morn- 
ing at  half-past  eleven,  easily,  early, 
and  I  think  not  amiss.  1  hope  J.  B. 
wiM  make  some  notes  of  admiration  !  !  I 
otherwise  I  shall  be  disappointed.     If 


of  heart  give  up  hope.    So  hey  for  a 
Swiftiasism— 

1  loll  in  my  chair 
And  around  me  I  stue. 
With  a  critical  air, 
Like  a  calf  in  a  fair ; 
And,  say  I,  Hra  Duty, 
Oood-morrow  to  your  beanty, 
I  kiss  your  sweet  shoe-tie. 
And  hope  I  can  suit  ye. 
Fair  words  butter  no  par8ni{)s,  says 
Duty  :  don't  keep  talking  then,  but  go 
to  your  work  again  ;  there's  al  days 
task  before  you — the  siege  of  Toulon. 
Call  you  that  a  task )  hans  me,  I'll 
write  it  as  fast  as  Bony  carried  it  on  ! — 
And  long  ere  dinner  time  I  have 

Full  eight  close  pt^es  wrote ; 
What,  Dnty,  hast  thou  now  to  crave  t 

Well  doue.  Sit  Walter  Scott " 
These  dialogues  with   his   con- 
science could  hardly  have  been  re- 
corded without  the  playful  veil  of 
verse  to  hide  their  deep  seriousness 
of   self-sacrifice    and    atonement. 
Who  can  grudge  him  his  escape  to 
the  country  from  the  uncongenial 
scene  of  them  celebrated  in  _theBe 
valedictory  lines  1 — 
"  So  good-bye,  Mrs  Brown, 
I  am  going  out  of  town. 
Over  dale,  over  donn. 
Where  bues  bite  not, 
Where  lodgers  fight  not, 
Whcro  below  you  chairmen  di 
Where  beside  you  gutters  stin 
But  all  is  fresh,  and  clear,  ant 
And  merry  lambkins  sport  am 
Scott  wrote  too  easily  to  va 
self  on  bis  gifts,  or  to  be  vei 
tive  to  criticism.    The  poet 
of  his  reputation,  fastidious 
own  account,  or  keenly  bur 
verse  opinion,  would  never 
himself  thus,  even  to  the  pi 
his  diary,  secured  by  lock  a 
It  thus  illustrates  a  very 
characteristic.       We     can 
fancy  Waller,  who,  somebo 
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spent  a  whole  summer  in  correcting 
ten  lines  —  those  written  in  the 
Tasso  of  the  Duchess  of  York — 
disporting  himself  in  this  way. 

Scott  here  is  addressing  himself. 
The  poet  playing  with  his  gift  more 
commonly  adopts  the  epistolary 
form,  and  compliments  a  friend  with 
some  facile  careless  specimen  of  his 
art.  We  do  not  want  the  amuse- 
ment to  hecome  general  out  of  the 
charmed  circle ;  but  where  once  a 
name  is  won,  a  tribute  of  verse  is 
felt  to  be  a  real  token  of  friendship, 
and  treasured  among  the  most 
flattering  of  compliments,  as  a  private 
communication  from  Parnassus  ; 
especially  when  it  illuminates  some 
grave  subject,  or  assumes  an  unex- 
pected form,  in  which  the  poet 
selects  you  as  the  recipient  of  a  new 
and  choice  conceit. 

It  must  have  been  a  delightful 
discovery  to  the  diplomatist  when 
Canning^s  Despatch  first  unfolded 
itself  to  eye  and  ear.  And  that 
Canning  was  a  universal  genius 
does  not  prevent  the  writer  of  the 
Anti-Jacobin  and  the  famous  Pitt 
lyric,  "The  Pilot  that  Weathered 
the  Storm,"  being  a  poet  in  especial. 
Canning's  general  principle,  it 
should  be  explained,  was,  that  com- 
merce flourished  best  when  wholly 
unfettered  by  restrictions;  but  as 
modem  nations  had  grown  up  under 
various  systems,  he  judged  it  neces- 
sary to  discriminate  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle;  hence  the 
Eeciprocity  Act  placing  the  ships  of 
foreign  States  importing  articles 
into  Great  Britain  on  the  same  foot- 
ing of  duties  as  British  ships,  pro- 
vided our  ships  were  treated  by  the 
same  rule  in  their  turn ;  reserving, 
however,  a  retaliative  power  of  im- 
posing increased  duties  when  the 
principle  was  resisted  or  evaded,  as 
it  was  in  the  case  of  Holland — M. 
Falck,  the  Dutch  Minister,  having 
made  a  one-sided  proposition,  much 
^  the  advantage  of  his  own  country. 


A  tedious  negotiation  dragging  on 
from  month  to  month  ensued,  with- 
out arriving  one  step  nearer  consum- 
mation ;  at  last  Canning's  patience 
was  exhausted.  Sir  Charles  Bagot, 
our  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  was 
one  day  (as  we  are  told)  attending 
at  Court  when  a  despatch  in  cipher 
was  hastily  put  into  his  hand;  it 
was  very  short,  and  evidently  very 
urgent,  but  unfortunately  Sir  Charles 
not  expecting  such  a  communica- 
tion, had  not  the  key  of  the  cipher 
with  him.  An  interval  of  intense 
anxiety  followed,  until  he  could 
obtain  the  key,  when,  to  his  infinite 
astonishment,  he  deciphered  the 
following  despatch  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs : — 

"In  matters  of  commerce,  the  fault  of  the 

Datch 
Is  giving  too  little  and  asking  too  much; 
With  equal  advantage    the  French  an 

content. 
So  we'll  clap  on  Dutch  bottoms  a  twenty 

per  cent. 

Twenty  per  cent. 

Twenty  per  cent, 

Nons  frapperons  Falck  with  twenty  per 

cent. 

Geoeoe  Canniko." 

Tom  Moore,  subsequently  meeting 
this  M.  Falck  when  ambassador  at 
our  Court,  calls  him  a  fine  sensible 
Dutchman.  Whether  he  ever  knew 
the  form  in  which  the  tables  were 
turned  upon  him  is  nowhere  stated. 
Surprise  constitutes  some  of  the 
fun  and  attraction  of  a  very  different 
rhymed  letter,  where  Cowper  fills 
a  sheet — prose  alike  in  aspect  and 
matter — ^with  a  flow  of  the  most  in- 
genious and  facile  rhymes.  It  shows 
remarkable  mastery  over  words;  and 
the  little  turns  of  humouT,  the 
playing  with  his  own  serious  aims 
and  with  his  friend's  gravity  of  call- 
ing and  reputation,  are  pleasantly 
characteristic  of  the  man.  The 
letter  is  long,  but  does  not  admit  of 
curtailment,  and  the  lurking  rhyrn^ 
keep  up  the  reader's  vigilance  and 
attention. 
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"/tt/yl2,  1781. 
"  To  the  Rev.  John  Newton. 

*'  My  vebt  dear  Faiekd,^!  am  coing 
to  Bend,  what  when  you  have  leaa,  you 
may  eciatch  your  head,  and  say  I  sup- 
pose^ there's  nobody  knows  whether 
what  I  have  got,  be  verse  or  not :  by 
the  tune  and  the  time,  it  ought  to  lie 
rhyme ;  but  if  it  be,  did  you  ever  see, 
of  late  or  of  yor^  such  a  ditty  before  ? 
The  thought  did  occur  to  me  and  to 
her,  as  Madam  and  I,  did  walk  and  not 
Hy,  over  hills  and  dales,  with  spreading 
sails,  before  it  was  dark  to  Weston 
Park. 

"  The  news  at  Onet/  is  little  or  noney, 
but  such  as  it  ijB,  I  send  it — viz.,  poor 
Mr  Peace  cannot  yet  cease,  addling  his 
head  with  what  you  have  said,  and  has 
left  Parish  Church  quite  in  the  lurch, 
having  almost  swore,  to  go  there  no 
more. 

"  Page  and  his  wife,  that  made  such 
a  strife,  we  met  them  twain,  in  Do^ 
Lane ;  we  gave  them  the  wall,  ana 
that  was  alL  For  Mr  Scott,  we  have 
seen  him  not,  except  as  he  pass'd  in 
a  wonderful  haste,  to  see  a  friend,  in 
Silver  End.  Mrs  Jones  proposes,  ere 
July  closes,  that  she  and  her  sister  and 
her  Jones  Mister,  and  we  that  are 
here,  our  course  shall  steer,  to  dine  in 
the  Spinney  ;  but  for  a  guinea,  if  the 
weather  should  hold,  so  hot  and  so 
cold,  we  had  better  by  far,  stay  where 
we  are.  For  the  grass  there  grows, 
while  nobody  mows,  (whicli  is  very 
wrong),  so  nmk  and  lon^,  that  so  to 
speak,  'tis  at  least  a  week,  if  it  happens 
to  rain,  ere  it  dries  a^n. 

"  I  have  writ  *  Chanty,'  not  for  popu- 
larity, but  as  well  as  I  could,  in  nopes 
to  do  good ;  and  if  the  Reviewer  should 
say  '  to  be  sure,  the  gentleman*8  muse 
wears  Methodist  shoes  ;  you  may  know 
by  her  pace,  and  talk  al)out  crace,  that 
she  ana  her  bard  have  little  reguxl, 
for  the  taste  and  feishions  and  ruling 
passions,  and  hoidenin^  play  of  the 
modem  day ;  and  thougn  she  assume 
a  borrowed  plume,  and  now  and  then 
wear  a  tittenng  air,  'tis  onlv  her  plan, 
to  catch  if  she  can,  the  giddy  and  gay, 
aa  they  go  that  way,  by  a  production 
on  a  new  construction.  She  nas  baited 
her  trap,  in  hopes  to  snap  all  that  may 
come,  with  a  sugar -plum.*  His 
opinion  in  this,  will  not  be  amiss ;  'tis 
what  I  intend,  my  principal  end :  and 


if  I  succeed,  and  folks  should  read,  till 
a  few  are  brought  to  a  serious  thought, 
I  shall  think  I  am  paid,  for  all  I  have 
said,  and  all  I  have  done,  though  I 
have  run,  many  a  time,  after  a  rhyme, 
as  far  as  from  hence,  to  the  end  oi  my 
sense,  and  by  hook  or  crook,  write 
another  book,  if  I  live  and  am  here, 
another  year. 

"  I  have  heard  before,  of  a  room  with 
a  floor,  laid  upon  springs,  or  suchlike 
things,  with  so  mucn  art  in  every  part, 
that  when  you  went  in,  you  were 
forced  to  begin  a  minuet  pace  with  on 
air  and  a  grace,  swimming  about,  now 
in  now  out,  with  a  deal  of  state,  in  a 
figure  of  eight,  without  pipe  or  string, 
or  any  sucn  thing ;  and  now  I  have 
writ,  in  a  rhyming  fit,  what  will  make 
vou  dance,  and  as  you  advance,  will 
keep  you  still,  though  against  your 
will,  dancing  away,  alert  and  gay,  till 
you  come  to  an  end,  of  what  I  have 
penn'd ;  which  that  you  may  do,  ere 
Madam  and  you  are  quite  worn  out, 
with  jigging  about,  I  take  my  leave, 
and  here  you  receive,  bow  profound, 
down  to  the  ground,  from  your  humble 
me,  W.  C. 

"P.iSf.— When  I  concluded,  doubt- 
less you  did  think  me  right,  as  well 
you  might,  in  saying  what  I  said  of 
Scott ;  and  then  it  was  true,  but  now 
it  is  due,  to  him  to  note,  that  since  I 
wrote,  himself  and  he  has  visited  we.'* 

This  was  written  in  a  poetical 
year,  when  verse  and  matter  crowded 
upon  him.  After  finishing  "  Table 
Talk,"  we  find  him  resolving  to  hang 
up  his  harp  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  and — 

"Since  eighty-one  has  had  so  much  to 
do. 

Postpone  what  yet  is  left  for  eighty- 
two." 

Charles  Lamb  and  Cowper  are  as 
little  associated  in  our  minds  as 
poets  can  well  be ;  but  there  were 
points,  especially  of  temperament, 
in  common,  and  the  Muse  was  a 
handmaid  to  them  both ;  they  each 
liked  to  adapt  her  to  domestic  uses. 
Cowper  acknowledged   homely  fa 
vours  by  giving  a  verse  for  a  dis^ 
of  fish,  apostrophising  a  halibut  i 
high-sounding  blank  verse,  and  ei 
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plaining  in  neatly- turned  heroics 
how  the  harrel  of  oysters  was  de- 
layed on  the  road  by  the  imprudent 
kindness  of  paying  the  carriage 
beforehand.  Charles  Lamb  asked 
a  favour  through  the  same  me- 
dium:— 

"To  William  Aybton,  Esq. 

**  My  dear  friend. 
Before  I  end 
Have  you  any 
More  orders  for  Don  Giovanni 
To  give 
Him  that  doth  live 
Your  faithful  Znny? 

Without  raillery 
I  mean  Gallery 
Ones; 
For  I  am  a  person  that  shuns 

All  ostentation, 
And  being  at  the  top  of  the  fashion, 
And  seldom  go  to  operas 
But  in  firmd  pauperis. 

I  go  to  the  play 
In  a  very  economical  sort  of  a  way, 
Bather  to  see 
Than  be  seen, 
Though  I  am  no  ill  sight 
Neither 
By  candle  light 
And  in  some  kinds  of  weather. 
You  might  pit  mo 

For  height 
Against  Kean ; 
But  in  a  grand  tragic  scene 
I'm  nothing ; 
It  would  create  a  kind  of  loathing 
To  see  me  act  Hamlet ; 
Therc'd  be  many  a  damn  let 

At ».  .Option 
If  I  should  try. 
Being  a  fellow  of  no  gumption. 

By  the  way,  tell  me  candidly  how  you 
relish 

This  which  they  call 
The  lapidary  style  f 

Opinions  yaxy. 
The  late  Mr  Mellish 
Could  never  abide  it ; 
He  thought  it  vile 
And  coxcombical. 
My  friend,  the  poet-laureate. 
Who  is  a  great  lawyer  at 

Anything  comical, 
W     the  first  who  tried  it ; 
But  Mellish  could  never  abide  it : 


But  it  signifies  very  little  what  Mellish 
said, 

Because  he  is  dead." 

It  does  not  seem,  by  the  way,  to 
have  been  Southe/s  turn,  however 
much  he  played  with  fantastic 
measures,  to  versify  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  friends  alone.  AU  his 
composition— even  his  fun — ^had  its 
destination  for  the  press;  but  we 
find  him  slipping  into  rhythm,  to 
his  friend  Bedford : — 

''How  mortifying  is  this  confine- 
ment of  yours !  I  had  planned  so 
many  pleasant  walks  to  be  made  so 
much  more  pleasant  by  conversation ; 

For  I  have  much  to  tell  thee,  much  to 
say 

Of  the  odd  things  we  saw  upon  our 
loumey— 

Much  of  the  dirt  and  vermin  that  an- 
noyed us." 

Charles  Lamb  was  never  cardess  or 
rapid.  It  was  his  amusement  to 
play  with  his  thoughts.  The  labour 
of  investing  a  quaint  fancy  in  fit 
wording  was  his  pleasure.  As  in 
many  other  sports,  the  fun  lay  in 
the  dressing.  In  fiict,  all  that  was 
characteristic  in  his  mind  needed 
exact  expression;  and  now  and 
then  verse  comes  in  to  give  the  last 
point,  as,  after  denouncing  a  cold 
spring,  and  May  chilled  by  east 
winds,  he  concludes — 

' '  Unmeaning  joy  around  appears, 

And  Nature  smiles  as  though  she  sneers." 

In  complete  contrast  to  this  is 
the  rapidity  of  Scott's  habits  of 
composition.  His  domestic  verse 
has  all  the  air  of  extempore.  He 
seems  to  have  considered  it  a  duty 
to  his  chief  to  retain  the  minstrel 
character  in  his  letters.  In  them 
he  liked  to  exercise  his  pen  in  un- 
familiar measures,  proving  how  easy 
they  all  were  to  him.  Canning  had 
told  him  that  if  he  liked  he  could 
emulate  Dryden  in  heroics,  his 
letter  from  Zetland  beginning — 
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"Health  to  the  chieftain  from  his  clans- 
man true ; 

From  her  tnie  minstrel  health  to  fair 
Bucclengh — 

Health  from  the  isles  where  dewy  Morning 
weaves 

Her  chaplet  with  the  tints  that  Twilight 
leaves  " — 

is  a  very  happy  experiment  in 
them ;  but  his  account  of  the  sea- 
seTpent  in  dancing  anapaests  better 
suits  our  purpose,  as  bearing  also 
upon  the  late  reappearance  of  that 
tantalising  fable.  He  writes  from 
KirkwaU— 

"We  have  now  got  to  Kirkwall,  and 

«  needs  I  must  stare 
When  I  think  that  in  verse  I  have  once 
caUed  it  &ir.'' 

He  dates  August  the  13th,  1814. 

"  In  respect  that  your  Grace  has  commis- 
sioned a  Kraken, 
You  will  please  he  informed  that  they 

seldom  are  taken  ; 
It  is  January  two  years,  the  Zetland  folks 

say. 
Since  they  saw  the  last  Kraken  in  Scal- 
loway Bay. 
He  lay  in  the  oflSng  a  fortnight  or  more. 
But  ine  devil  a  Zetlauder  put  from  the 

shore, 
Though  hold  in  the  seas  of  the  North  to 

assail 
The  morse  and  the  sea-horse,  the  grampus 

and  whale. 
If  your  Grace  thinks  Vm  writing  the 

thing  that  is  not, 
You  may  ask  at  a  namesake  of  ours— 

.  Mr  Scott 
(He*8  not  from  our  clan,  though  his  merits 

deserve  it ; 
He  springs,  Fm  informed,  from  the  Scotts 

of  Scotstarvit) ; 
He  questioned  the  folks  who  beheld  it 

with  eyes. 
But  they  differed  confoundedly  as  to  its 

size. 
For  instance,  the  modest  and  diffident 

swore 
That  it  seemed  like  the  keel  of  a  ship, 

and  no  more ; 
Those  of  eyesight  more  clear,  or  of  fancy 

more  high. 
Said  it  rose  like  an  island  'twixt  ocean 


and  sky — 

)P 

That  'twas  sure  a  live  subject  ox  Nep 


I  Sky- 
But  all  of  the  hulk  had  a  steady  opinion, 
sure  a  lit 
tune's  dominion  ; 


And  I  think,  my  Lord  Duke,  your  Grace 

hardly  would  wish 
To  cumber  your  house  such  a  kettle  of 

fish." 

&c.  &c. 

Yerse  iu  such  easy  hands  is  a 
very  useful  instrument  for  turning 
a  disagreeable  incident  into  a  joke, 
the  poet  can  be  imperious  in  it 
without  giving  offence,  apologetic 
without  meanness  or  servUity. 
Thus  in  Lockhart's  unlucky  false 
quantity  which  made  such  a  stir 
over  Maida's  grave.  James  Ballan- 
tyne  had  run  off  post -haste  with 
the  epitaph  thinking  it  Scott's,  and 
printed  it  with  an  additional 
blunder  of  his  own.  All  the  news- 
papers twitted  the  supposed  author, 
and  Lockhart  properly  desired  that 
the  blame  should  lie  on  the  right 
shoulders.  Scott,  however,  cared 
much  more  for  the  reputation  of  his 
son-in-law,  the  author  of  *  Valerius,' 
than  his  own,  and  rattled  off  an 
epistle  to  Lockhart  with  many 
reasons  for  letting  the  matter  rest, 
of  which  the  third  is — 

"  Don't  you  perceive  that  I  don't  care  a 

boddle. 
Although  fifty  false  metres  were  flung  at 

my  noddle  ; 
For  my  back  is  as  broad  and  as  hard  as 

Benlomon's, 
And  I  treat  as  I  please  both  the  Greeks 

and  the  Romans ; 
And  fourthly  and  lastly,  it  is  my  good 

pleasure 
To  remain  the  sole  source  of  that  murder- 
ous measure. 
So  9t€t  pro  ratione  voluntas — be  tractile, 
Invade  not,  I  say,  my  own  dear  little 

dactyl; 
If  you  do,  you'll  occasion  a  break  in  our 

intercourse. 
To-morrow  will  see  me  in  town  for  the 

winter  course, 
But  not  at  your  door  at  the  usual  hour, 

sir, 
My  own  pyo-house  daughter's  good  prog 

to  devour,  sir ; 
Ergo — peace,  on  your  duty,  your  squeam- 

ishuess  throttle, 
And  well  soothe  Priscian's  spleen  with  a 

canny  third  bottle ; 
A  fig  for  all  dactyls,  a  fig  for  all  spondees, 
A  fig  for  all  dunces  and  Dominie  Gnmdys. " 

&c.  &c. 
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We  do  not  often  catch  him  taking 
the  high  line  about  himself  that 
Teally  lies  hidden  under  this  dispar- 
agement of  his  scholarship.  Tom 
Moore  has  recourse  to  the  epistolary 
Muse  under  a  very  different  morti- 
fication ;  though  there  may  be  many 
tingling  sensations  after  giving  a  bad 
dinner  near  akin  to  the  discovery  of 
being  even  party  to  a  false  quantity. 
The  man  in  both  cases  feels  lowered, 
and  has  to  give  himself  a  fillip  to 
reinstate  himself  in  his  own  good 
opinion.  The  dinner  in  question 
seems  to  have  been  an  utter  break- 
down; and  where  Luttrell  and 
brother  epicureans  were  the  guests, 
all  can  sympathise  in  the  mishap ; 
while  it  is  only  given  to  poets 
to  express  in  becoming  terms  a 
consciousness  of  disaster.  Prose 
apologies  in  such  cases  are  heavy 
aggravations  of  the  original  ill-usage. 
Moore  sitting  down  after  seeing  his 
guests  off,  aided  by  his  lantern,  and 
soothing  his  spirits  by  an  imitation 
of  Horace,  might  be  glad  he  was  a 
poet ;  for  what  trouble  does  not  in 
a  de^ee  dissipate  itself  under  neat 
definition ) 

**That  bard  had  brow  of  brass,  I  own, 

Who   first   presumed,    the   hardened 
sinner, 
To  ask  fine  gentlemen  from  town 

To  come  and  eat  a  wretched  dinner ; 
Who  feared  not  leveret,  black  as  soot, 

Like  roasted  Afric  at  the  head  set, 
And  making  towards  the  duck  at  foot. 

The  veteran  duck,  a  sort  of  dead  set ; 
Whose  nose  could  stand  such  ancient  fish 

As  that  we  at  Devizes  purvey — 
Than  which,  I  know  no  likelier  dish 

To  turn  one's  stomach  topsy-turvy." 

&c.  &c. 

Luttrell  himself  could  turn  a  verse, 
and  was  no  doubt  recompensed  in 
some  degree  by  the  opportunity 
afforded  for  airing  his  talent,  owning 
indeed  that  ''your  cook  was  no  dab 
at  her  duty,"  but  making  the 
answering  line  "  end  with  poetry, 
friendship,  and  beauty." 

"And  then  to  increase  our  delight 

To  a  fulness  all  boundaries  scorning. 


We  were  cheered  by  your  lantern  at  night. 
And  regaled  with  your  rhymes  the  next 
morning.*' 

We  must  go  back  to  an  earlier 
date  to  find  dimners  a  cheerful  sub- 
ject for  the  poet's  muse.  When  a 
couple  of  dishes  furnished  a  table 
to  which  it  was  not  unbecoming  to 
invite  a  lord,  Matthew  Prior  could 
gaily  extemporise  an  invitation  to 
Harley ;  with  no  fears  of  a  contre- 
temps when  a  joint  of  mutton  and  a 
ham  supplied  the  board : — 


<< 


AX  EXTEMPORE  INVrFATIOy  TO  THE 
EARL  OF  OXFORD,  HIOU  TBEASUREB, 
1712. 

"My  Lord,— 
Our  weekly  friends  to-morrow  meet 
At  Matthew's  palace  in  Duke  Street, 
To  try,  for  once,  if  they  can  dine 
On  bacon-ham  and  mutton-chine. 
It,  wearied  with  the  great  affairs 
Which  Britain  trusts  to  Harley's  cares, 
Thou,  humble  statesman,  may'st  descend 
Thy  mind  one  moment  to  unbend. 
To  see  thy  servant  from  his  soul 
Crown  with  thy  health  the  sprightly  bowl ; 
Among  the  guests  which  e'er  my  house 
Received,  it  never  can  produce 
Of  honour  a  more  glorious  proof- 
Though  Dorset  usS  to  bless  the  roof." 

And  when  Gray  versified  the  receipt 
for  stewed  v^,  we  may  take  .for 
granted  that  the  dish  so  glorified 
would  not  be  lost  in  a  crowd  of 
rival  candidates  for  favour,  but  was, 
no  doubt,  a  crowning  attraction  of 
the  occasion.  ''As  we  cannot  en- 
joy anything  good  without  your 
partaking  of  it,'*  he  writes  to  Swift, 
''  accept  of  the  following  receipt  for 
stewed  veal : — 

*'The  receipt  of  the  veal  of  Mon- 
sieur Davaux,Mr  Pulteny's  cook,  and  it 
hath  been  approved  of  at  one  of  our 
Twickenham  entertainments.  The 
difficulty  of  the  saucepan  I  believe 
jrou  wiU  find  is  owing  to  a  n^ligence 
m  perusing  the  manuscript,  if  I  re- 
member right,  it  is  there  called  a  stew- 
pan.  Your  earthen  vessel,  ppovidetl 
it  is  close-topped,  I  allow  to  be  a  good 
succedaneum  :^ 

*  *  Take  a  knuckle  of  veal — 
You  may  buy  it,  or  steal ; 
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In  a  few  pieces  cut  it, 
In  the  stewing'pan  pat  it. 
Salt,  pepper,  and  mace 
Most  season  this  knuckle ; 
Then  what* s  joined  to  a  place  * 
With  other  herbs  muckle. 
That  which  killed  Kinaj  Will,+ 
And  what  never  $  stands  still ; 
Some  sprigs  of  that  bed 
Where  children  are  bred  ; — 
Which  mnch  you  will  mend  if 
Both  spinnage  and  endive. 
And  lettuce  and  beet. 
With  marygold  meet, — 
Put  no  water  at  all, 
JfoT  it  maketh  thines  small ; 
Which,  lest  it  should  happen, 
A  dose  cover  cap  on. 
Put  this  pot  of  Wood's  metal  § 
In  a  hot  Doiling  kettle, 
And  there  let  it  be 
(Mark  the  doctrine  I  teach) 
About— let  me  see — 
Thrice  as  long  as  you  preach.  [I 
So^  skimming  the  fat  off. 
Say  grace,  with  your  hat  off. 
Oh,  then  with  what  rapture 
Will  it  fill  dean  and  chapter  ! " 

The  mention  of  Twickenham, 
where  Swift  was  so  keenly  missed, 
reminds  ns  of  Pope's  lines  suggested 
by  the  vexed  question  of  his  descent. 
Swifl  in  Ireland  was  contented  to 
he  called  an  Irishman;  hut  the 
monument  he  put  up  to  his  grand- 
flathep  in  Goodrich  (or  Gotheridge) 
Church,  to  which  he  also  presented 
a  cnp,  implies,  as  Pope  also  took  it, 
a  desire  to  assert  his  English  origin. 
He  had  sent  a  pencilled  elevation 
of  the  tablet  to  !R(&s  Howard,  who  re- 
turned it  with  these  lines  on  it  scrib- 
bled by  Pope.  The  paper  was  found 
endorsed  in  Swift's  hand,  "  Model 
of  a  monument  to  my  grandfather^ 
with  Mr  Pope's  roguery  "  : — 

"  Jonathan  Swift 
Had  the  gift 

By  fatheridge,  motheridge, 
And  by  brothcridge. 
To  come  from  Gotheridge, 
But  now  is  spoil'd  clean 
And  an  Irish  dean. 


In  this  church  he  has  put 
A  stone  of  two  foot ; 
With  a  cup  and  a  can,  sir. 
In  respect  to  his  grandsire. 
^0  Ireland  change  thy  tone, 
Ajid  cry  0  hone,  0  hone  !   . 
For  England  hath  its  own." 

Swift  is  rarely  spoken  of  in  these 
days  but  as  a  misanthrope,  abhor- 
ring as  well  as  despising  his  fellow- 
creatures.  Misanthrope  as  he  might 
be  towards  parties  and  people  he  did 
not  like  or  did  not  know,  he  could 
not  live  without  friends,  who  were 
more  necessary  to  him  than  they 
are  to  many  philanthropists,  and 
more  constantly  in  his  mind  for  their 
amusement  and  his  own ;  and  trust- 
ing, no  doubt,  to  their  immense 
opinion  of  his  genius,  he  delighted, 
among  other  uses  of  the  "  Little 
language,"  in  stringing  together,  in 
a  sort  of  horse-play,  jingling  rhymes 
and  interminable  Hnes,  in  bold  de- 
fiance of  metrical  rule,  like  the  fol- 
lowing,— certainly  never  designed 
for  the  public  eye,  though  they 
found  their  way  to  it : — 

"Swiit's  and  his  Three  Friends* 
Invitation  to  Dr  Sheridan. 

"Dear  Tom,  this  verse,  which,  however 

the  beginning  may  appear,  yet  in  the 

end's  good  metre. 
Is  sent  to  desire  that,  when  your  augwt 

vacation  comes,  yow:  Jrienda  you^d 

meet  here; 
For  why'should  stay  you  in  that  filthy 

hole— I  mean  the  city  eo  smodky— 
When  you  have  not  one  friend  left  in 

town,  or  at  least  no  one  that's  VfiUy  to 

jdke  wC  ye  f " 

How  he  served  his  friends  is  shown, 
in  one  instance,  by  Gay's  acknow- 
ledgments, who  attributes  to  his 
good  offices  his  appointment  to  at- 
tend Lord  Clarendon  to  the  House 
in  capacity  of  secretary.  "I 
am  every  day,"  he  writes,  "  attend- 
ing   my  Lord    Treasurer  for    his 


♦  Ftt/go  salary.  +  Supposed  sorrel.  $  Thyme  or  <m»^. 

S  Cop^r.    The  allusion  is  to  Wood,  the  coiner  of  Irish  halfpence,  who  furnished 

the  text  of  the  Drapier  Letters. 

Q  "Which  we  suppose  to  be  near  four  hours." 
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bounty  to  help  me  out,  which  he 
hath  promiaed  me  upon  the  follow- 
ing petition,  which  I  have  sent  him 
hy  Dr  Arhuthnot : — 

•«Thb  Epigbammatical  Pbtitiok  of 
John  Gat. 

*<rm  no  more  to   convene  with  the 
swains, 

But  go  where  fine  people  resort. 
One  can  live  without  money  on  plains. 

But  never  without  it  at  court. 
If,  when  with  the  swains  I  did  gambol, 

I  arrayed  me  in  silver  and  blue, 
When  abroad  and  in  courts  I  shall  ramble. 

Pray,  mv  lord,  how  much  money  will 
do?" 

Instead  of  the  tenors  of  a  com- 
petitive  examination,  his  waidrohe 
was  obviously  Gay's  first  care  on 
entering  the  public  service :  for  sub- 
division of  labour  is  a  modem  idea. 
A  genius  or  a  clever  fellow  used  to 
be  considered  tit,  and  to  hold  him- 
self fit,  at  a  moment's  warning,  for 
any  employment  that  would  bring 
him  an  income.  A  place  or  an  ap- 
pointment, whatever  the  duties,  was 
an  [appropriate  recognition  of  any 
form  of  merit  or  success.  Scarcely 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  Theo- 
dore Hook  was  made  accountant- 
general  to  the  Mauritius,  and  trea- 
surer to  the  colony,  for  rattling  off 
such  verses  as  these  in  ridicule  of 
the  tag-rag  deputations  to  Queen 
Caroline : — 

"A  rout  of  sham  sailors 
Escaped  from  their  jailors, 
As  sea-bred  as  tailors 
In  Shropshire  or  Wilts, 
And  Mark  Oldi's  smile,  and  her'fl^ 
Greeting  as  Highlanders, 
Half  a  score  Mne-enders 
Shivering  in  kilts." 

It  was  a  fit  sequel  to  such  a  choice 
that  the  luckless  treasurer,  having  got 
the  money  affairs  of  the  island  into 
inextricable  confusion,  was  brought 
back  in  disgrace,  entertaining  his 
custodians,  and  amusing  the  tedium 
of  the  voyage  by  extemporising 
songs,  of  which  himself  and  his  own 
predicament  was  the  theijie,  and 
denouncing 


"  The  atrocious,  pernicious 
Scoundrel  that  emptied  the  till  at  ICanri- 
tins." 

But  we  are  digressing,  and  must  not 
leave  the  elder  generation  without 
one  specimen,  gathered  from  his 
letters,  of  Swift's  graver  epistolary 
style,  addressed  to  the  honoured 
friend  who  was  emphatically  the 
poet  of  the  brilliant  circle.  It  is 
an  example  of  his  delightfully  easy 
versification,  so  peculiarly  adapted 
for  familiar  uses  : — 

"Db  Swift  to  Mr  Pofe^ 
WhiU  kt  was  writing  tkt  'Dunciad.' 

**  Pope  has  the  talent  well  to  speak. 

But  not  to  reach  the  ear ; 
His  loudest  voice  is  low  and  weak. 

The  Dean  too  deaf  to  hear. 

A  while  they  on  each  other  look. 
Then  different  studies  chuse  ; 

The  Dean  sits  plodding  on  a  book — 
Pope  walks  and  courts  the  muse. 

Now  backs  of  letters,  though  design'd 
For  those  who  more  will  need  'em. 

Are  filled  with  hints,  and  interlined. 
Himself  can  hardly  read  'em. 

Each  atom  by  some  other  struck, 

All  turns  and  motions  tries  ; 
Till  in  a  lump  together  stuck. 

Behold  a  poem  rise  J 

Yet  to  the  Dean  his  share  allot ; 

He  claims  it  by  a  canon  ; 
That  witJiout  which  a  thing  is  not^ 

h  eauaa  sine  gt(4  nan. 

Thus,  Pope,  in  vain  you  boast  vour  wit : 

For,  had  our  deaf  divine 
Been  for  your  convenation  fit^ 

You  had  not  writ  a  line. 

Of  prelate  thus  for  preaching  £un*d 

The  sexton  reason'd  well ; 
And  justly  half  the  merit  cUim*d 

Because  he  rang  the  belL" 

Amongst  epistolary  effusions, 
Gray's  lines  to  Mason  must  find  a 
place.  Whether  Mason  had  any 
idea  of  editing  Shakespeare  we  can- 
not now  remember,  but  doubtless 
Gray  had  been  irritated  by  a  good 
deal  of  the  criticism  laboriously 
bestowed  on  the  poet  by  his-ntimer- 
ous  commentators,  and  thus  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  of  their  valae : — 
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"To  THE  Rev.  "William  Masok. 

"July  19, 176a. 

''WiLUAK  Shakbspeabb  (o  Mbs  AmxB, 

regular  servant  to  the  Bev,  Mr  Precentor 
^  Tail:. 

"A  moment's  patience,  gentle  Mistress 
Anne: 
<Bnt  stint  yoor  dack  for  sweet  St  Ciia- 
ritie) : 
Tis  Willey  begs,  once  a  rigbt  proper  man, 
Thongli  now  a  book,  and  mterleav'd, 
yon  see. 
Mnch  nave  I  borne  from  cankered  critic's 
spite. 
From  fhmbling  baronets,    and  poets 
small, 
Pert   barristers,    and   parsons    nothing 
bright; 
Bat  what  awaits  me  now  is  worst  of  all. 
'Tis  tme  our  Master's  temper  natoral 
Was  fiEishion'd  fair  in  meek,  dove-like 
gnise; 
Bat  may  not  honey's  self  be  tamed  to 
gaU 
By  residence^  by  marriage,  and  sore 
eves? 
If  then  he  wreak  on  me  his  wicked  will. 

Steal  to  his  closet  at  the  hoar  of  prayer ; 
And  (then  thoa  hear'st  the  organ  piping 
shrill), 
Grease  his  best  pen,  and  all  he  scribbles 
tear. 
Better  to  bottom  tarts  and  cheesecakes 
nice^ 
Better  the  roast  meat  from  the  fire  to 
save, 
Better  be  twisted  into  caps  for  spice 
Than  thns  be  patched  and  cobbled  in 
one's  grave. 
So  York  sh^  taste  what  Clonet  never 
knew. 
So  from  oar  works  sablimer  fames  shall 
rise; 
While  Kancy  earns  the  praise  to  Shake- 
speare dae, 
For  glorioas  paddings  and  immortal 


pies. 
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"  Tell  me,  if  you  do  not  like  this," 
writes  Giay,  "  and  I  will  send  you 
a  worse."  We  think  them  good 
lines  to  find  their  home  only  in 
a  letter ;  and  Gray  had  no  eye  be- 
yond his  correspondent:  and  so 
thought  Mason,  who  writes  answer, 
"  As  bad  as  your  verses  were,  they 
are  yours,  and  therefore,  when  I 
get  hack  to  York,  I  will  paste  them 
carefully  in  the  first  page  of  my 
Shakespeare,  for  I  intend  it  to  be 


put  in  my  marriage  settlement,  as  a 
provision  for  my  younger  daughters." 
Editors  have  been  often  provoca- 
tives of  verse.  Tom  Moore  has  his 
thoughts  on  editors,  though  on  dif- 
ferent grounds,  but  mingled  in 
his  case  also  with  good  cheer. 
The  following  querulous  effusion 
&ils  to  distinguish  between  the 
private,  the  social,  and  the  pub- 
lic duties  of  the  critic.  ''  I  see  my 
Lord  Edward,"  he  writes,  ''an- 
notmced  as  one  of  the  articles  in  the 
'  Quarterly,'  to  be  abused  of  course; 
and  this  so  immediately  after  my 
dinings  and  junketings  with  both 
editor  and  publisher."  Having 
occasion  to  write  to  Murray,  he  sent 
him  the  following  squib : — 

"Thoughts  on  EnrroBS. 
Editur  €t  edit. 

**  Ko,  editors  don't  care  a  hntton 
What  &lse  and  faithless  things  they  do; 

They'll  let  yon  come  and  cat  their  matton. 
And  then  they'll  hare  a  cat  at  yoa. 

With  Barnes  I  oft  my  dinner  took, 
Nay,  met  ev'n  Horace  Twiss  to  please 
him; 
Yet  Mister  Barnes  tradnced  my  hook, 
For  which  may  his  own  devils  seize 
him! 

With  Doctor  Bowring  I  drank  tea, 
Nor  of  lus  cakes  consumed  a  particle ; 

And  yet  th'  angratefal  LL.D. 
Let  fly  at  me  next  week  an  article. 

John  Wilson  gave  me  sappers  hot. 
With  hards  of  fame  like  Hogg  and 
Packwood; 

A  dose  of  hlaek  strap  then  I  got. 
And  after  a  still  worse  of '  Blackwood  1 ' 

Alas !  and  mast  I  close  the  list 
With  thee,  my  Lockhart,  of  the  'Quar- 
terly!* 

So  kind,  with  hamper  in  thy  fist — 
With  pen,  so  very  gmff  and  tarterly. 

Now  in  thy  parlour  feasting  me. 
Now  scribbling  at  me  from  thy  gairet. 

Till  'twixt  the  two  in  doubt  I  be 
Whidi  sourest  is,  thy  wit  or  claret." 

Byron  never  made  verse  his  play- 
thing. Even  where  it  affected  to 
be,  it  was  a  weapon  which  would 
have  altogether  failed  of  its  purpose 
if  it  did  not  find  its  way  and  hit  far 
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beyond  its  seeming  destination.  Self- 
banished,  he  felt  his  exclusion  from 
the  intellects  of  the  day,  and  sought 
for  some  medium  of  communication 
with  them  which  should  not  com- 
promise his  pride.  This  medium 
was  his  distinguished  publisher,  at 
whose  house  his  restless  fancy 
imagined  constant  gatherings  of 
wits  and  poets.  To  them  he  sent 
messages,  as  it  were,  to  keep  his 
name  and  fame  still  in  men's 
mouths — and  the  fear  of  him,  an 
abiding  influence.  Mr  Murray  was 
thus  the  depositary  of  some  lively 
critiques  on  men  and  books,  as 
where  Byron  supplies  him  with  a 
civil  refusal  of  the  'Medical 
Tragedy '  (Dr  Polidori's),  spoken  in 
his  (Murray's)  own  person.  We 
give  it  as  so  far  to  our  point  that  it 
is  verse  applied  to  a  personal  use, 
and  affecting  to  be  thrown  off  for 
the  amusement  of  his  correspon- 
dent : — 

*'  There's  Byron  too,  who  once  did  better, 
Has  sent  me  folded  in  a  letter 
A  sort  of— it's  no  more  a  drama 
Than  Damley,  Ivan,  or  Kehama  ; 
So  altered  since  last  year  his  pen  is, 
I  think  he's  lost  his  wits  at  V  enice. 

But,  to  resnme :   * 
As  I  was  saying,  sir,  the  room — 
The  room's  so  mil  of  wits  and  bards, 
Crabbes,   Campbells,  Crokers,  Freres, 

and  Wards, 
And  others,  neither  bards  nor  wits. 
My  humble  tenement  admits 
All  persons  in  the  dress  of  gent, 
From  Mr  Hammond  to  Doff  Dent ; 
A  party  dines  with  me  to  day. 
All  clever  men  who  make  their  way ; 
They're  are  at  this  moment  in  discus- 
sion 
On  poor  De  Stael's  late  dissolution  ; 
Her  book  they  say  was  in  advance. 
Fray  Heaven  she    tell  the   truth    of 

France ; 
Thus  run  our  time  and  tongues  away — 
But  to  return,  mr,  to  your  play,"  &c  &c 

His  publisher's  name  suggests  other 
verses  in  a  more  genuinely  playful 
vein,  as  well  as  more  for  the  individ- 
ual recipient  He  felt  Murray  the 
link  between  him  and  his  country, 
as  apart  from  a  few  personal  in- 


timacies. His  mind,  we  see,  ran 
on  the  scene  where  his  name  was 
spoken  and  his  works  inquired 
after.  He  liked  to  recall  'Hhe 
table's  baize  so  green,"  the  coming 
and  goings,  the  literary  gossip,  and 
all  that  was  most  opposed  to  the 
line  he  had  chosen  for  himself.  It 
associated  him  with  poets,  not  only 
of  the  day,  but  of  the  earlier 
times : — 

"  Strahan,  Jonson,  Lintot  of  the  times. 
Patron  and  publisher  of  rhymes^ 
To  thee  the  bard  up  Pindus  climbs. 

My  Murray* 

To  thee  with  hope  and  terror  dumb 
The  unfledged  MS.  authors  come ; 
Thou  printest  all — and  sellest  aome — 

My  Murray. 

Upon  thy  table's  baize  so  green 
The  last  new  Quarterly  is  seen,    * 
But  where  is  thy  new  Magarine 

My  Murray  t 

Along  thy  snrucest  book-shelves  shine 
The  workjB  tJiou  deemest  moat  divine — 
The  '  Art  of  Cookery '  and  mine. 

My  Murray. 

Tours,  travels,  essays,  too,  I  wist, 
And  sermons  to  thy  mill  bring  grist  f 
And  then  thou  hast  thy  *  Navy  List,* 

My  Murray. 

And  Heaven  forbid  I  ahould  conclude 
Without  the  Board  of  Longitude, 
Although  this  narrow  paper  woidd. 

My  Murray.** 

Complimentary  verses,  if  pre- 
meditated, scarcely  come  within  our 
subject.  Playful  they  may  be,  but 
no  style  of  composition  has  more 
severely  tasked  the  faculties  of  ver- 
sifiers, or  been  less  congenial  to  the 
poet  proper.  We  mean,  of  course, 
social  verse ;  for  addresses  and  ded- 
ications, profuse  of  compliment, 
swell  the  pages  to  a  very  incon- 
venient extent,  of  generations  of 
poets.  One  exception,  however, 
we  must  make  to  our  exdusion 
of  this  vehicle  for  forced  liveli- 
ness. What  more  easy  and  plaj- 
fill  lines  can  we  find  than  the  foU 
lowing,  or  more  suggestive  of  frm 
and  eivjoyment  in  the  writer)  and 
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if  any  question  the  choice  of  subject, 
let  them  remember  the  argument  of 
the  "Splendid  ShiUing"— 

"  Sing,  heavenly  Muse ! 
Things   nnattempted   yet   in   prose   or 

niyme, — 
A  shilling,  breeches,  and  cMmeras  dire." 

"  These  lines  were  addressed  to  Iilrs 
Legh  on  her  wedding-day,  in  reference 
to  a  present  of  a  pair  of  shooting-breeches 
she  nad  made  to  Canning  while  he  was 
a  Christ  Church  undergraduate : — 

"To  Mks  Legh. 

**  While  all  to  this  auspicious  day, 
Well  pleased,  their  heartfelt  homage  pay, 
And  sweetly  smile,  and  softly  say 

A  hundred  civil  speeches ; 
My  mnse  shall  strike  her  tuneful  strings, 
Nor  scorn  the  gift  her  duty  brings, 
Tho'  humble  be  the  theme  she  sings, — 

A  pair  of  shooting-breeches. 

Soon  shall  the  tailor's  subtle  art 

Have  made  them  tight,  and  spruce,  and 

smart, 
And  fastened  well  in  every  part 

With  twenty  thousand  stitches; 
Hark,  then,  the  moral  of  my  song; 
Oh,  may  your  loves  bat  prove  as  strong, 
And  wear  as  well,  and  last  as  long, 

As  these  my  shooting-breeches  ! 

And  when,  to'  ease  the  load  of  life. 
Of  private  care,  and  public  strife. 
My  lot  shall  give  to  me  a  wife, 

I  ask  not  rank  or  riches  ; 
Pot  worth  like  thine  alone  I  pray. 
Temper  like  thine,  serene  ana  gay, 
And  formed,  like  thine,  to  give  away, 

Not  wear  herself ,  the  breeches." 

No  man  that  has  much  in  him 
can  ^vrite  to  amuse  himself  in  ever 
«o  easy  a  vein,  without  telling  some- 
thing that  will  convey  information  a 
hundred  years  or  so  after.  Take, 
for  example,  Cowper's  song  on  the 
History  of  a  "Walk  in  the  Mud. 
What  a  picture  it  raises  of  the  roads 
and  paths  of  his  day!  Often  it 
occurs  to  the  reader  to  speculate  on 
the  use  that  is  made  of  gardens  in 
literature  of  a  former  date.  How 
constantly  Pepys,  e,  (jr.,  "  walks  up 
and  doMm,"  in  discussion!  what 
provision  was  made  for  this  exqr- 
cise  in  all  old  gardens !  A  terrace,  we 


see,  was  no  affair  of  more  state,  it  was 
a  necessity  of  health ;  for  if  people 
walk  for  exercise  in  narrow  bounds, 
it  must  be  on  a  straight  line,  not  one 
winding  and  turning.     A  country 
walk  was  an  adventure  for  ladies  in 
those  days.     Witness  the  immense 
preparations  when  the  Duchess  of 
Portland    on    first    succeeding    to 
Welbeck  wished  to  walk  to  Cres- 
well  Crag,  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  great  house.     The  ladies 
were  accompanied  by  the  steward 
to  show  them  the  way,  and  two 
pioneers  to  level  all  before  them. 
Paths  were  cut  through  thickets 
and  brambles,  and  bridges  made  for 
swampy  places.     It  was  an  expedi- 
tion to  be  proud  of.     Walking  was 
necessary  to  Cowper,  and  a  lady 
companion  equally  necessary ;  hence 
the  point  he  makes  of  having  leave 
to    walk    in   the    Throckmortons* 
grounds.     It  is  really  sad  to  read 
(February  1786),  "  Of  aU  the  win- 
ters we  have  passed  at  Olney,  this, 
the  seventeenth,   has  confined  us 
most.    Thrice,  and  but  thrice,  since 
the  middle  of   October,  have  we 
escaped  into  the  fields  for  a  little 
.  fresh  air  and  a  little  change  of  mo- 
tion.    The  last  time  it  was  at  some 
peril  we  did  it,  Mrs  Unwin  having 
slipt  into  a  ditch;  and,  though  I 
performed  the  part  of   an  active 
squire  upon  the  occasion,  escaped 
out  of  it  upon  her  hands  and  knees." 
The  occasion  of  the  following  com- 
position was  four  years  earlier,  the 
Sister  Anne  addressed  at  the  close 
being  Lady  Austen  : — 

(*The  DisTBEssEn  Taavellebs,  or 
Labour  in  vain. 

An  excellent  new  tong,  to  a  tune  nevtr 
tung  b^we, 

1. 
"  I  sing  of  a  ioumey  to  Clifton, 

We  would  have  performed  if  we  could, 
Without  cart  or  barrow  to  lift  on 
Poor  Mary  and  me  through  the  mud. 
Sleo  sla  slad, 
Stuck  in  the  mud ; 
0  it  is  pretty  to  wade  tlirongh  a  Hood ! 
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2. 


So  vtny  we  went,  slipping  and  sliding, 

Hop,  hop,  d  la  inocU  dc  deux  frogs. 
Tis  near  as  good  walking  as  riding. 
When  ladies  are  dress'd  in  their  clogs. 
Wheels,  no  doubt, 
Go  briskly  about. 
But  they  clatter  and  rattle,  and  make 
such  a  rout  t 

8. 

Sfie. 
Well !  now  I  protest  it  is  charming ; 

How  finely  the  weather  improyes ! 
That  cloud,  though,  is  rather  alarming ; 

How  slowly  and  stately  it  moves ! 

Pshaw !  nevermind; 
*118  not  in  the  wind ; 
We  are  travelling  south,  and  shall  leave 
it  behind. 

4. 

She, 
I  am  glad  we'are  come  for  an  airing, 

For  folks  may  be  pounded  and  penn'd 
UntU  they  grow  rusty,  not  caring 

To  stir  half  a  mile  to  an  end. 

ffe. 
The  longer  we  stay 
The  longer  we  may ; 
It's  a  folly  to  thimc  about  weather  or  way. 

5. 

S/ie. 
But  now  I  begin  to  be  frighted     ^ 

If  I  fall,  irhAt  a  wa^  I  should  roll ! 
I  am  glad  that  the  bndge  was  indicted, — 

Stop !  stop  !  I  am  sunk  in  a  hole  I 

ffe. 
'  Nay,  never  cai-e  f 

'Tis  a  common  affair ; 
You'll  not  be  the  last  that  will  set  a  foot 
there. 

6. 

She, 
Let  me  breathe  now  a  little,  and  ponder 

On  what  it  were  better  to  do  ; 
That  terrible  lane  I  see  yonder, 

I  think  we  shall  never  get  through  I 

He, 

So  think  I ; 
But,  by  the  by. 
We  never  shall  know  if  we  never  should 
try. 

7. 
She, 
But,  should  we  get  there,  how  shall  we 
get  home  ? 
What  a  terrible  deal  of  bad  road  we 
have  passed  I 
Slipping  and  sliding ;  and  if  we  should 
come 
To  a  difficult  stile,  I  am  rain'd  at  last. 


Oh,  this  lane  ; 
Now  it  is  plain 
That  struggling  ana  striving  is  labour  in 
vain. 

8. 
ffe. 
Stick  fast  there  while  I  go  and  look. 

She, 
Don't  go  away,  for  fear  I  should  fall ! 

He. 

1  have  examined  in  every  nook. 
And  what  you  have  here  is  a  sample 
ofalL 
Come,  wheel  round ; 
The  dirt  we  have  found 
Would  be  worth  an  estate,  at  a  farthing 
a  pound. 

9. 

Now,  sister  Anne,  the  guitar  you  must 
take; 
Set  it,  and  sing  it,  and  make  it  a  song. 
I  have  varied  the  verse  for  variety's  sake. 
And  cut  it  off  short,  because  it  was  long. 
'Tis  hobbling  and  lame. 
Which  critics  won't  blame. 
For  the  sense  and  the  sound,  they  say, 
should  be  the  same." 

Sonthey  calls  this  one  of  the  play- 
fullest  and  most  characteristic  of 
his  pieces.  We  are  glad  to  have  a 
poet's  testimony  to  its  merits.  It 
is  a  remarkable  example  of  Cowpet^s 
special  power  of  picturesqnely  re- 
producing a  scene,  incident,  or  situa- 
tion ;  and  by  touches  minutely  tme, 
playing  with  the  trivialities  of  life 
as  an  exercise  of  his  apt  and  choice 
resources  of  language.  The  editors 
have  probably  thought  the  subject 
too  trivial,  for  it  has  been  '*  over- 
looked" in  every  edition  of  his 
poems  that  we  know  of.  There  is 
a  poem  of  Coleridge's  which  comes 
under  our  class,  having  been  dearly 
written  with  friends  only  in  view ; 
but  as  it  is  inserted  in  his  works, 
we  will  only  indicate  it  by  a  few- 
lines.  It  is  that  Ode  to  the  Eain, 
composed  in  bod  on  the  morning 
appointed  for  the  departure  of  a 
very  worthy  but  not  very  pleasant 
visitor,  whom  it  was  feared  the  rain 
might  detain : — 

"  But  only  now,  for  this  one  day, 
Do  go,  dear  Bain,  do  go  away  I 
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O  Kain !  ^th  your  dull  twofold  aound,  the  speecli  that  would  not  be  spoken, 

ro^dt        ^'  °''™'''  ^  *^®  ^^^^  *^^*  dissolved  into  inco- 

Tou  know,  if  you  know  aught,  that  we  Terence,  the  action  that  belied  our 

Both  night  and  day  but  ill  agree.  intention,  or,  it  may  be,  experience 

For  days,  and  months,  and  tdmost  years  in  a  humbler  field,  tlmt  gives  to 

HaveJUmped  on  through  this  vale  of  readiness  such  a  charm  and  value. 

Since  body  of  mine  and  lainy  weather  ^®  ^^^7  ™^  does  seem  such  a 

Have  lived  on  easy  terms  together.  very  clever  fellow.    The  poet's  readi- 

Yet  if,  as  soon  as  it  is  licht,  ness  does  not  avail  him  for  such 

O  Rain  !  you  will  but  take  yoy  flight,  practical  uses,  and  does  not  contri- 

Though  yon  should  come  agam  to-morrow,  v  i    x    v    ]^  ww  w^«»x 

And  bring  with  you  both^  and  sorrow  |  Dute  to  his  fame  or  success  at  aU  m 

Though  stomach  should  sicken  and  knees  the  same  degree.     It  is  the  result 

lionld  swell,  — ^the  thought,  the  wit,  the  sense 

111  nothing  speak  of  you  but  well.  _not  the  speed   of  performance, 

But  only  now,  for  this  one  day,  _  «•  ,*^i.  j^a  5        ai_         -xv     i»  v 

Dogo,  aear  iUiin,  dogoawayr  ^^h  determines  the  worth  of  his 

efforts.  But  we  delight  in  an  ex- 
Of  all  the  intellectual  gifts  be-  tempore  effusion  because  of  the  pres- 
stowed  on  man,  the  most  intexicat-  tige  of  readiness  called  into  play- 
ing is  readiness  —  the  power  of  in  busy  life ;  at  least  this  adds 
calling  all  the  resources  of  the  mind  to  the  pleasure.  The  poet's  best 
into  simultaneous  action  at  a  mo-  verses  are  the  greatest,  least  imit- 
ment's  notice.  Nothing  strikes  the  able,  wonder  about  him  j  but  we 
unready  as  so  miraculous  as  this  are  apt  to  be  most  surprised  when 
promptitude  in  others ;  nothing  im-  he  shows  his  powers  under  imme- 
presses  him  with  so  dull  and  envious  diate  command  :  and  good  lines, 
a  sense  of  contrast  in  his  own  per-  struck  off  at  a  heat,  do  give  us  a 
son.  To  want  readiness  is  to  be  vivid  insight  inte  the  vivacity  and 
laid  on  the  shelf,  to  creep  where  eneigy  of  the  poetical  temperament, 
others  fly,  to  fall  into  permanent  prompt  in  its  action,  ready  at  a  call, 
discouragement.  To  be  ready  is  to  and  ^edly  willing  to  display  ite  me- 
have  the  mind's  intellectual  property  chanical  facilities.  There  is  a  sped- 
put  out  at  fifty  or  a  hundred  per  men  of  Dryden's  fluency  in  extern- 
cent  ;  to  be  unready  at  the  moment  pore  verse,  communicated  and  au- 
of  trial,  is  to  be  dimly  conscious  of  thenticated  by  Malone,  which  shows 
faculties  tied  up  somewhere  in  a  that  foresight  and  composite  action 
napkin.  What  an  engine — ^we  are  which  a  strong  imagination  seems 
speaking  of ''  the  commerce  of  man-  to  possess,  uttering  what  it  has 
kind  " — is  a  memory  ready  veitli  its  prepared,  and  composing  what  is  to 
stores  at  the  first  question,  words  follow,  at  one  and  the  same  time — 
that  come  at  your  call,  thoughte  a  habit  or  faculty  observed  in  Sir 
that  follow  in  unbrcfken  sequence,  Walter  Scott  by  his  amanuenses, 
reason  quick  at  retort!  The  thoughts  This  double  action  must  belong  to 
-we  may  feel  not  above  our  level;  all  rapid  complex  expression;  but 
the  words  we  could  arrange  in  as  the  difficulty  is  enhanced  and  the 
harmonious  order;  the  memory,  only  feat  magnified  in  proportion  when 
give  it  time,  does  not  fail  us ;  the  rhythm  and  rhyme  are  added  to  the 
repartee  is  all  the  occasion  called  other  requirements. 

for,  if  only  it  had  not  suggested  it-       ,,  ^  ^  j       a     j- 

»M  4^^  i/*«  ♦ii^c  -»!,«««:««  ;*a  ««  Conversation  one  day  alter  dinner 

self  too  late,  thus  changing  its  na-  ^^   ^   ^^^^.^   ^^^  ^^ 

ture  from  a  triumph  into  a  regret.  ^^^  ^i  names,  Mr  D^den  bowed 

It  is  such  comparisons,  the  painful  to  the  good  old  lady  and  spoke  ex- 

xecollection  of  panic  and  disaster,  tempore  the  following  verses :— ^ 
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"So  much  religion  in  your  name  doth 

dwell, 
Yonr  soul  mnst  needs  with  piety  excel ; 
Thns  names,  like  [well- wrought]  pictures 

drawn  of  old. 
Their  owner's  natures  and  their  story 

told. 
Your  name  but  half  expresses,  for  in  you 
Belief  and  justice  do  together  go. 
My  prayers  shall  he,  while  this  short  life 

endures^ 
These  may  go  hand  in  hand  with  you  and 

yours ; 
TiU  faith  hereafter  is  in  Tision  drown'd. 
And    practice    is    with    endless    glory 

crown'd." 

Dr  Johnson,  readiness  itself  in 
his  conversation,  has  left  some  re- 
markable examples  of  the  extem- 
porising power.  Mrs  Thrale  relates 
that  she  went  into  his  room  at 
Streatham  on  her  birthday  and  com- 
plained, "  Nobody  sends  me  verses 
now,  because  I  am  five-and-thirty 
years  old ;  and  Stella  was  fed  with 
them  till  forty- six,  I  remember.** 
**  My  having  just  recovered  from  ill- 
ness will  account  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  burst  out  suddenly;  for  so 
he  did  without  the  least  previous 
hesitation  whatsoever,  and  without 
having  entertained  the  smallest  in- 
tention towards  it  half  a  minute 
before : — 

"  Oft  in  danger,  yet  alire, 
We  are  come  to  thirty-five ; 
Long  may  better  years  arrive, 
Better  years  than  thirty-five. 
Could  philosophers  contrive, 
Life  to  stop  at  thirty-five. 
Time  his  hours  should  never  drive 
O'er  the  bounds  of  thirty-five. 
High  to  soar,  and  deep  to  dive, 
Nature  gives  at  thirty-five. 
Ladies,  stock  and  tend  your  hive. 
Trifle  not  at  thirty-five ; 
For  howe'er  we  boast  and  thrive. 
Life  declines  from  thirtv-five. 
He  that  ever  hopes  to  tnrive 
Must  begin  by  tnirty-five  : 
And  all  who  wisely  wish  to  wive, 
Must  look  on  Thrale  at  thirty-five." 

**  And  now,"  said  he,  as  I  was  writ- 
ing them  down,  "  you  may  see  what  it 
is  to  come  for  poetry  to  a  dictionary- 
maker;  you  may  observe  that  the 
rhymes  run  in  alphabetical  order  ex- 
acUy, — and  so  they  do." 


His  extempore  parodies  are  by  no 
means  feats  like  this,  which  is  real- 
ly a  buivdle  of  valuable  maxims; 
but  how  easily  flow  the  lines  to 
Miss  Beynolds,  in  *imitation  of  the 
'  Penny  Ballads,'  and  how  well  the 
rhythm  is  caught ! — 

"  I  therefore  i>ray  thee,  Renny  dear, 
That  thou  wilt  give  to  me, 
With  cream  and  sugar  softened  well. 
Another  dish  of  tea. 

Kor  fear  that  I,  my  gentle  maid, 

ShaU  long  detain  the  cup, 
When  once  unto  the  bottom  I 

Have  drunk  the  liquor  up. 

Yet  hear,  alas !  this  mournful  truth. 

Nor  hear  it  with  a  frown. 
Thou  canst  not  make  the  tea  so  fast. 

As  I  can  drink  it  down." 

Swift  had  an  "  odd  humour "  of 
extemporising  rhymed  proverbs, 
which  he  brought  out  with  such 
apt  readiness  as  to  puzzle  collectors 
of  old  saws.  Thus,  a  friend  show- 
ing off  his  garden  to  a'  party  of 
visitors  without  inviting  them  to 
eat  any  of  the  fine  fruit  before 
them,  Swift  observed,  "It  was  a 
saying  of  my  dear  grandmother's — 

"  Always  pull  a  T>each, 
When  it  is  within  your  reach," 

and  helped  himself  accordingly,  an 
example  which,  under  such  revered 
sanction,  the  rest  of  the  party  were 
not  slow  to  foUow. 

The  value  of  all  specimens  lies  a 
good  deal  in  the  assurance  of  their 
authenticity  as  unprepared  efforts, 
sudden  plays  of  humour  or  ingenu- 
ity. The  following  professes  alao 
to  be  extempore;  but  there  must 
have  been  finishing  touches,  —  it 
surely  passe&  human  power  to  hare 
been  hit  off  in  one  sustained  un- 
broken flow.  That  it  answers  onr 
leading  requirement  as  poet's  play 
work,  there  can  be  no  doubt* 
Whitbread,  it  seems,  had  perpetrat- 
ed the  unpardonable  sin  against 
taste  and  parliamentary  usage,  of 
introducing  personal  and  family 
matters  into  his  speech  on  a  great 
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public  occasion,  at  a  time  when 
party  feeling  against  Lord  Melville 
was  carried  to  a  point  of  savage 
virulence.  It  is  no  wonder  his 
witty  friend  was  inspired  by  such 
an  opportunity  for  finng  a  shot  in 
return. 

''Fragment  of  an  Oration. 

^'  Part  of  Mr  Whitbread's  speech  on 
the  trial  of  Lord  Melville,  1805, 
pat  into  verse  by  Mr  Canning  at 
the  time  it  was  delivered. 

'* '  I'm  like  Archimedes  for  science  and  skill ; 

I*m  Uke  a  youig  prince  going  straight  up 
ahill; 

I'm  like  (with  respect  to  tlio  fair  be  it 
said), 

I'm  like  a  young  lady  just  bringing  to  bed. 

If  you  ask  why  the  llth  of  June  I  re- 
member 

Much  better  than  April,  or  May,  or  Nov- 
ember, 

On  that  day,  my  Lords,  with  truth  I  as- 
sure ye. 

My  sainted  progenitor  set  up  his  brewery ; 

On  that  day  in  the  morn  he  began  brew- 
ing beer ; 

On  that  day  too  commenced  his  connubial 
career; 

On  that  day  he  received  and  he  issued  liis 
bUls  : 

On  that  day  he  cleared  out  all  his  cash 
in  his  tiUs ; 

On  that  day  he  died,  having  finished  his 
summing. 

And  the  angels  all  cried,  'There's  old 
Whitbread  a-coming  1 ' 

So  that  day  I  still  hail  with  a  smile  and 
a  sigh. 

For  his  beer  with  an  £,  and  his  bier  with 
an  I ; 

And  still  on  that  day  in  the  hottest  of 
weather. 

The  whole  Whitbread  family  dine  alto- 
gether. 

So  long  asithe  beams  of  this  house  shall 
support 

The  roof  which  o'ershades  this  respect- 
able court. 

Where  Hastings  was  tried  for  oppressing 
the  Hindoos ; 

So  long  as  that  sun  shall  shine  in  at  those 
windows. 

My  name  shall  shine  bright  as  my  ancest- 
or's shines ; 

Jtline  recorded  in  journals,  his  blazoned 
on  signs." 

Onr  examples  have  been  uniform- 
iy  taken  from  biographers'  collections 


of  letters  and  private  recollections. 
In  only  one  case  have  we  referred  to 
the  poet's  "  poems "  for  the  speci- 
men in  point;  though  our  extract 
may,  in  one  or  two  instances,  have 
been  removed  from  its  original  stand- 
ing to  a  niche  in  what  are  emphati- 
cally called  an  author's  works. 

It  is  obvious,  on  this  and  other 
grounds,  that  our  poets  at  play  can 
include  no  living  brother  within 
their  circle.  Poets  must  first  be 
known  and  valued  by  their  works. 
They  must  have  done  great  things 
before  we  care  for  trifles  from  their 
hands.  But  this  knowledge  once 
acquired,  and  an  estimate  formed,  a 
further  intimacy  may  be  promoted 
by  some  acquaintance  with  perform- 
ances which  do  not  rank  among  their 
works.  It  would  be  very  unjust  to 
measure  them  by  such  specimens  as 
we  have  strung  together;  but  having 
established  their  reputation  with  us, 
trivialities,  like  many  of  these,  if 
they  do  not  contribute  to  their  fame, 
yet  suggest  versatility,  and  in  most 
cases  add  an  engaging  touch  of 
homely  nature  to  a  great  name. 
They  are  all  examples,  as  we  began 
by  saying,  of  that  essential  element 
of  the  poet's  nature  when  in  work- 
ing effective  order— exceptional  life 
and  spirits.  Nobody  writes  verse  for 
his  own  pleasure,  or  even  relief, 
without  the  barometer  of  his  spirits 
being  on  the  rise.  They  are  tokens 
of  that  abiding  youthfulness  which 
never  leaves  him  while  he  can  write 
a  living  line.  The  poet,  we  need 
not  say,  is  for  ever  sighing  over  the 
youth  that  is  past  and  gone,  not  tak- 
ing note  of  the  youth  that  remains 
to  him,  altogether  independent  of 
years.  But^  in  fact,  he  is  a  boy 
all  his  life,  capable  of  finding  amuse- 
ment in  matters  which  the  plodding 
man  of  the  world  considers  puerile, 
and  so  conferring  on  his  readers  and 
lovers  some  share  of  his  own  spring, 
some  taste  of  the  freshness  which 
heli)S  to  keep  the  world  alive. 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  JAPANESE  REVOLUTION. 


Visitors  to  the  Vienna  Exhibi- 
tion were  grievously  disappointed 
at  one  part  of  the  promised  show. 
Thsj  had  been  told  that  all  the 
nations  and  peoples  of  the  remote 
orient  would  come  crowding  in  the 
wake  of  their  miscellaneous  exhi- 
bits to  the  palace  of  industry  on  the 
semi-oriental  Danube.  They  came 
in  faith  and  hope,  to  see  few  signs 
of  anything  of  the  kind.  There 
were  no  flowing  draperies  in  silk  or 
flowered  calico,  no  jewelled  turbans 
or  high-crowned  caps  of  fur.  K 
there  were  any  Pagan  visitors  from 
the  Tartar  steppes,  they  were  so 
completely  disguised  en  Chretien 
that  there  was  no  .detecting  them. 
If  there  were  gentlemen  £rom  the 
Caucasus  or  t^e  Persian  frontier, 
they  had  dismantled  themselves  of 
their  ambulant  armories,  and  left 
their  cartridge-quilted  vests  at  home. 
The  Anglicised  Hindoo  was  conspi- 
cuous by  his  absence.  We  believe 
there  was  but  a  single  Chinaman, 
and  he  was  on  duty  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Elowery  Land ;  nay, 
even  the  Osmanli  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Bosphorus  had  not  been 
stirred  sufficiently  from  his  habit- 
ual apathy  to  trouble  himself  to 
undertake  the  easy  voyage  by  rail 
and  steamboat.  En  revancJie,  there 
was  one  strange  type  of  nationality 
you  met  at  every  turn — small, 
slight-made  men,  with  olive  com- 
plexions and  black  twinkling  eyes 
slit  almond-fashion.  But  on  their 
way  to  Vienna  they  had  probably 
X^assed  by  Paris,  and  were  dressed 
in  such  garments  as  are  to  be  pro- 
cured at  the  Belle  Jardiniire  or  the 
Bon  Diable,  with  tall  chimney-pot 
hats  that  came  well  down  upon 
their  foreheads.  They  had  taken 
wonderfully  kindly  to  these  new 
clothes  of  theirs,  and  yet  there  was 


something  about  them  that  told 
you  they  were  masquerading  clever- 
ly. On  the  first  glance  you  were 
conscious  of  an  impression  you  had 
seen  them  somewhere  before,  and 
then  it  gradually  dawned  on  you 
that  it  was  on  porcelain  vases  and 
lacquered  cabinets  you  had  met 
them.  For  these  were  the  Japanese, 
the  sprightly  children  of  "  the  Land 
of  the  Bising  Sun ; "  audit  was  not 
only  in  the  ease  with  which  they 
had  slipped  into  their  European 
clothes  that  they  showed  their 
happy  faculties  of  adaptation.  They 
were  little  versed  as  yet  in  foreign 
tongues ;  they  knew  next  to  no- 
thing of  German  gutturals.  But 
there  they  were,  working  their  way 
about  everywhere,  giving  the  freest 
play  to  their  inquiring  minds,  and 
dispensing  for  the  most  part  with 
interpreter  or  cicerona  They 
hopped  on  behind  the  crowded 
tramway  cars  with  an  utter  absence 
of  the  dignity  we  regard  as  the 
birthright  of  oriental  blood;  they 
submitted  to  be  jostled  and  trodden 
upon  with  as  little  sign  of  temper 
or  prejudice  as  the  good-humoured 
Viennese  themselves ;  they  bartered 
their  base  Austrian  coin  for  conduc- 
tors' tickets  as  if  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  street  railways  fiom 
their  boyhood.  You  saw  them 
everywhere,  because  they  had  been 
sent  so  far  upon  their  travels  at  the 
Government  expense,  to  act  on  the 
maxim  of  the  sage  Bacon.  Travel 
with  them  was  indeed  a  part  of 
education,  and  they  were  studying 
men  as  much  as  things.  The 
shrewd  interest  shown  in  their  sharp 
eyes  seemed  never  to  flag  for  a  mo- 
ment; the  flesh  might  sometimes 
be  weary,  but  the  spirit  was  always 
willing.  If  they  had  shipped  any 
prejudices  with  them  in  Japan,  they 
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had  thrown  them  overboard  on  the 
outward  voyage.  High-caste  Hin- 
dooSy  even  if  they  had  consented  to 
come  across  the  "black  water," 
would  have  thought  themselves 
contaminated  had  they  been  brought 
in  contact  with  unbelievers  at  their 
meals.  The  Chinaman  would  have 
showed  himself  all  abroad  had  he 
not  been  permitted  to  bring  his 
chopsticks  into  society.  But  these 
Japanese  gentlemen  frequented  the 
French  restaurants,  and  gulped 
down  Dreher^s  beer  in  the  Austrian 
"  breweries  "  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
world;  they  handled  our  knives 
and  forks  as  if  they  had  been  to  the 
faduon  bom,  and,  in  short,  behaved 
themselves  in  every  respect  like 
easy  and  liberal  men  of  the  world. 

To  those  who  remarked  the  ease 
and  aplomb  of  their  bearing,  it 
seemed  scarcely  credible  that  they 
came  from  a  country  that  had  main- 
tained itself  in  the  most  churlish 
isolation  until  within  the  last  twenty 
years:  a  country  so  jealously  self- 
contained  that  imtil  the  other  day 
permission  to  leave  it  would  have 
been  denied  to  its  highest  digni- 
tariea  We  know  how  an  Engluh- 
man  looks  when  he  sets  his  foot  for 
the  first  time  in  a  strange  city — ^half 
shy,  half  suspicious,  moving  about 
in  a  chilling  atmosphere  of  repul- 
sion which  numbs  his  good-fellow- 
ship and  faculties,  and  obscures  his 
vision.  Frenchmen  may  be  more 
versatile  and  impressionable,  yet 
fugitive  impressions  disappear  from 
their  casing  of  vain  self-complacency, 
like  breath  from  a  plating  of  polish- 
ed steeL  These  Japanese  rubbed 
their  eyes  when  they  woke  up  in  a 
new  world  of  wonders,  and  there 
they  were,  wide  awake  at  once. 
Their  lively  brains  must  have  been 
in  a  perpetual  whirl  of  excitement, 
but  surprises  stimulated  instead  of 
stunning  them.  They  came  to 
^Europe  eager  to  learn,  and  from 
the  first  day  of  their  landing  they 


began  to  do  like  the  Europeans. 
The  imitation  of  externals  came 
naturally  to  them :  they  were  quick 
at  catching  up  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people  who  jostled 
them.  They  acted  like  a  shrewd 
man  who  finds  himself  in  more 
refined  society  than  he  has  been 
used  to,  and  is  not  sure  of  the  ways 
of  his  company.  They  observed 
and  copied  with  smiling  self-confi- 
dence and  an  off-hand  assumption  of 
original  action.  They  were  learn- 
ing from  everything  around  them 
without  an  appearance  of  effort ;  and 
tmder  their  insouciant  exterior,  they 
were  remodelling  their  minds  with 
marvellous  rapidity.  Whether  minds 
so  mobile,  and  made  of  material  so 
plastic,  are  the  best  materials  for 
forming  a  great  nation  and  found- 
ing a  stable  power,  is  another  ques- 
tion. It  is  at  least  certain  that  these 
Japanese  were  the  genuine  repre- 
sentatives of  that  spirit  of  progress 
or  innovation  which  is  hurrying 
the  ancient  empire  of  the  IVIikados 
towards  a  future  that  no  one  can 
foretell. 

•  Had  the  Japanese  been  a  nation 
of  quick  and  docile  barbarians,  we 
could  better  understand  all  that  has 
passed  among  them  of  late  years. 
But  until  Americans  and  Europeans 
bombarded  them  into  the  brother- 
hood of  nations,  they  had  been  con- 
servative to  bigotry,  and  with  no 
little  reason.  The  past  they  are  now 
impatient  to  break  with  was  one  of 
which  any  untraveUed  people  might 
well  be  proud;  and  it  was  odd 
enough  that,  at  the  moment  when 
they  were  flocking  to  Vienna,  they 
were  playing  a  game  of  cross  pur- 
poses  with  the  most  advanced  na- 
tions of  the  Western  world.  While 
they  were  doing  their  best  to  dena- 
tionalise themselves  with  astound- 
ing success,  we  Europeans  were  ser- 
vilely copying  their  arts,  and  hum- 
bly confessing  that  our  attempts  at 
imitation  were  failures.    Wherever 
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you  moved  about  among  the  orna- 
mental works  of  the  Exhibition — 
especially  among  the  ceramics,  the 
wood  -  carving,  and  the  precious 
metals — ^you  saw  Japanese  ideas  in 
the  ascendant  If  there  were  extra- 
ordinary grace  in  an  outline,  or 
wondeiful  delicacy  in  a  fabric,  you 
might  be  pretty  sure  it  was  borrow- 
ed from  the  Japanese.  Although 
there  are  follies  in  fashions,  and  our 
connoisseurs  have  launched  into 
many  an  absurd  extravagance  since 
Dutch  monsters  fetched  fabulous 
prices,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty,  there  could 
be  no  mistake  about  the  aesthetic 
purity  of  this  flEishion.  In  the  court 
of  the  Japanese  you  could  judge  for 
yourself  of  the  admirable  superiority 
of  their  models.  You  crossed  the 
threshold  to  find  yourself  in  an  ar- 
tistic fairyland,  where  fancy  might 
be  said  to  have  run  the  wildest  riot, 
had  it  not  been  subordinated  so 
invariably  to  the  sense  of  the  beau- 
tiful There  was  much  that  was 
grotesque,  for  rich  drollery  and 
quaint  humour  abounded.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  ingeniously  im- 
agined deformity  :*  but  in  the  gro- 
tesqueness  there  was  never  anything 
to  scandalise,  and  often  the  de- 
formity had  its  positive  fascination. 
Everywhere  the  perfect  elaboration 
of  the  patient  execution  did  ample 
justice  to  the  vigorous  originality 
of  the  design.  The  monsters,  ma- 
rine and  terrestrial,  exquisitely 
moulded  in  brass  or  bronze,  were 
instinct  with  life ;  while,  fabu- 
lous or  not,  they  impressed  you 
with  a  conviction  of  the  general 
correctness  of  their  anatomy.  The 
snakes  and  lizards  coiling  them- 
selves on  the  covers  of  vases, 
or  twining  themselves  into  han- 
dles or  hinges,  looked  like  nature 
itself  in  all  their  fiintastic  contor- 
tions. There  was  a  world  of  expres- 
sion in  the  eyes  of  the  elephants 
and  the  sagacious  ciu*l  of  the  ani- 


mals' trunks.  As  for  the  fabrics  of 
the  famous  pottery-ware,  the  colour- 
ing of  the  painted  flowers  and  the 
tints  of  the  plumage  of  the  birds, 
they  were  the  envy  and  despair  of 
Staffordshire  potteries  and  Parisian 
artists.  With  all  their  taste,  ap- 
pliances, and  experience,  neither 
Deck  in  France  nor  Mr  Binns  in 
England  could  surpass,  oreven  equal, 
the  delicate  ivory  of  the  Sutsuma- 
ware,  with  its  waving  lines,  or  the 
red  and  grey  of  the  exquisite  Kago. 
No  European  fingers  had  the  nicety 
to  manipulate  those  minute  plaques 
of  gold  that  were  wrought  into 
those  wondrous  designs  on  the  ex- 
quisitely-finished cabinets;  while 
the  repou^ee -work  on  vases,  cas- 
kets, and  incense-burners  was  in- 
imitable in  its  delicacy.  Painting, 
no  doubt,  was  in  its  infancy  with 
them.  They  had  crude  notions  of 
perspective ;  they  had  not  gone  on 
educating  themselves  through  suc- 
cessive centuries  to  develop  schools 
and  styles ;  nor  did  they  show  any 
of  the  highly-varnished  canvasses 
we  hang  on  the  walls  of  academies 
and  salons.  With  them  the  painter 
was  rather  in  the  pay  of  the  uphol- 
sterer and  house-decorator.  They 
dashed  in  a  pattern  in  outline  on 
screens  and  hangings,  with  men 
and  heads,  birds  and  fiishes,  fruits 
and  flowers.  But  in  the  measure 
and  within  the  scope  of  their  de- 
signs, they  showed  something  more 
like  genius  than  talent  There  were 
flighta  of  water -fowl  streaming 
through  the  air,  there  were  fishes 
cleaving  the  water.  There  was  but 
a  line,  a  dot,  or  a  shadow  here  and 
there  to  convey  the  idea  of  water  or 
the  atmosphere.  It  eluded  your 
critical  sagacity  altogether  to  dis- 
cover how  the  arUst  had  conveyed 
so  easily  the  idea  of  motion,  light- 
ness, and  buoyancy ;  but  therv 
could  be  no  mistake  about  the  vivid 
reality  of  your  impressions.  And 
yet  the  collection  that  excited  the 
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admiration  of  connoisseTirs  only  in- 
dicated faintly  the  extent  and  valne 
of  the  art-tieasnres  of  the  Japanese 
empire;  for  the  rage  for  Japanese 
art  has  prevailed  among  us  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  dealers  and  brokers 
have  picked  up  most  that  was  for 
sale,  and  tranderred  it  before  now 
to  wealthy  amateurs.     It  is  true 
that  the  Government,  when  it  de- 
cided on  exhibiting,  advertised  for 
industrial  objects,  to  be  produced 
regardless  of  cost.     But  the  Mikado 
and  the  great  nobles  were  not  likely 
to  strip  their  palaces  and  risk  their 
most  treasured  objects  on  a  peri- 
lous searvoyage,  even  in  order  that 
they   might   raise    the    reputation 
of  their  country  in  the  opinion  of 
ramote   barbarians.      Such  as  the 
exhibition  was,  however,  it  showed 
you  sufficient  to  indicate  the  exist- 
ence of  an  old  civilisation  of  a  very 
high  character ;  for  when  a  country 
has  made  such  advances  in  the  arts, 
it  implies  a  strong  social  organisa- 
tion, refined  tastes,  and  the  leisure 
and  security  to  indulge  them.    An- 
archy and  irresponsible  despotism 
arbitrarily  exercised,  are  altogether 
incompatible  with  the  calm  thought 
and  patient  labour  that  for  many 
centuries  had  been  working  those 
precious  materials  into  those  costly 
heirlooms.      There  had  been  wars 
and  troubles  in  Japan,  no  doubt, — 
indeed  the  Japanese  have  been  a 
military  nation  par  excellence;  and 
the  sword  was  the  most  honoured  of 
all  the  professions,  for  the  military 
caste  took  rank  after  the  nobles. 
I3ut  the  manner  of  conducting  wars 
and  feuds  may  be  a  proof  the  more 
of  the  progress  and  spirit  of  a  nation ; 
and  these  ancient  vases  and  cabinets 
must  either  have  been  saved  by 
sound  engineering  from  siege  and 
storm,  or  been  spared  by  the  vic- 
tors in  a  spirit  of  appreciation,  or 
else  by    capitulations    honourably 
observed. 

The  Japanese  have  notoriously 


been  a  nation  of  warriors,  and  that 
in  all  probability  was  the  reason 
why  the  exhibition  was  so  surpris- 
ingly pacific  in  its  character.     They 
have  just  been  fighting  out  their 
revolution  in  a  sharp  series  of  civil 
wars  ;  throwing  aside  the  weapons 
that  served  their  fathers  and  used 
to  satisfy  themselves,  and  snatching^ 
eagerly  at  those  that  were  offered 
them  by  European  traders.     Of  late 
years  it  was  European  wax-steam- 
ers and  field -pieces,  Sniders,  En- 
fields,  powder  and  cartridges,  that 
figured  most  conspicuously  among 
the  imports  at  the  treaty  ports  ;  but 
as  yet  they  had  scarcely  found  time- 
to  establish  gun-factories  for  them- 
selves, and  so  they  had  nothing  to 
exhibit  among   native  productions- 
by  way  of  competing  with  Essen  or 
Woolwich.     Yet  one  warlike  object 
they  did  exhibit,  and  a  very  signi- 
ficant one,  for  it  was  eloquent  of  the 
marvellous  transitions  they  are  pass- 
ing through,  as  well  as  of  the  extra- 
ordinary dangers  which  beset  the 
foreigners  who  have  settled  among 
them.      The    chain -armour    of  a 
Japanese   foot  -  soldier,    with    the 
plumed  morion  to  match,  had  slip- 
ped in  somehow  among  the  china 
and  the  cabinets.     It  embodied  in 
itself  many  of  the  odd  contrasts  and 
inconsistencies  which    still    strike- 
the  stranger    in    Japan,  although 
they  are  fast  disappearing  before- 
revolutionary    legislation:    it    re- 
minded you  of  the  recent  vitality 
of  that  formidable,  aggressive,  and 
reactionary  feudal    system    which 
consented  of  a  sudden  to  its  own*- 
happy  despatch  in  the  very  flush  of 
a  crowning  victory.    It  expressed 
the  intense  antagonism  of  the  im- 
memorial institutions  of  Japan  tO' 
that  trading  spirit  which  has  car- 
ried all  before  it,   imbuing  to  all 
appearance  in  a  few  short  years  the- 
natural  leaders  of  the  feudal  aris- 
tocracy of  the  empire.     It  was  elo- 
quent of  the  romantic  side  of  the* 
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Japanese  life  and  manners,  which  vers  are  watching  for  it  in  hope- 
in  their  very  pictoresqueness  were  less  mystification.  As  for  exciting 
a  standing  menace  to  strangers.  It  episodes,  they  are  endless.  Peace- 
recalled  the  times — they  are  only  fal  diplomatists  have  been  sitting 
of  yesterday  —  when  the  streets,  and  negotiating  under  keen-edged 
highroads,  and  houses  of  entertain-  swords  that  have  been  literally  sus- 
ment  swarmed  with  the  swordsmen  pended  by  threads.  Merchants  have 
retainers  of  thd  daimios ;  when  been  pushing  their  trade  in  the 
these  men,  who,  by  training  and  teeth  of  prejudices,  and  in  defiance 
tradition,  were  utterly  reckless  of  of  threats, — ^buying  and  selling  on 
life  and  consequences,  regarded  the  treacherous  edge  of  an  abyss, 
every  foreigner  they  set  eyes  upon  Now  the  country  is  apparently 
as  the  symbol  of  all  that  was  most  inundated  with  European  ideas, 
vile  and  objectionable ;  when  the  and  the  loyal  subjects  of  the  gal- 
country  was  infested  by  bands  of  vaniscd  Mikado  are  supposed  to 
masterless  men-at-arms,  something  have  renounced  their  most  cherish- 
of  a  cross  between  the  knight-errant  ed  prejudices,  and  to  have  taken 
and  the  condottiero.  Chain -ar-  for  their  models  foreigners  and 
mour  of  this  kind  was  going  out  traders — ^the  people '  they  detested, 
of  fashion  with  us  when  the  following  a  calling  they  despised. 
Black  Prince  and  his  father  won  But  to  measure  the  movement,  and 
Crecy  and.  Poitiers ;  morions  of  to  estimate  the  dangers  our  country- 
the  sort  have  been  out  of  date  since  men  have  so  far  tided  over  in  com- 
the  wars  of  the  Long  Parliament ;  parative  safety,  we  must  glance  at 
but  they  were  the  umform  worn  by  what  we  know  of  the  condition  of 
the  soldiers  of  Chosiu  and  Satsu-  the  empire  before  the  recent  revolu- 
ma  when  they  were  settling  their  tion  and  fall  of  the  Shogun. 
domestic  differences  the  other  day,  There  are  a  good  many  excellent 
within  range  or  hearing  of  the  rifled  works  on  the  subject-— excellent^  at 
guns  in  our  ironclads.  The  armour  leasts  according  to  their  authors' 
of  yesterday  is  relegated  to-day  to  light  at  the  time  of  writing;  for  we 
museums,  with  all  the  antiquated  have  gradually  been  fathoming  the 
institutions  it  symbolised ;  but  the  depths  of  our  ignorance.  But  of 
men  who  wore  it  can  scarcely  have  the  works  that  hav,e  been  written, 
changed  their  natures,  or  renounced  there  is  none,  perhaps,  that  gives  a 
the  feelings  inculcated  as  the  reli-  more  thorough  insight  into  Japanese 
gion  of  their  caste.  society  than  one  of  the  lightest  and 
Japan  has  always  been  enveloped  least  pretending — ^Mitford's  *  Tales 
in  mystery,  thanks  to  its  jealous  of  Old  Japan.'  One  veracious 
policy  of  exclusion ;  and  now  that  native  history  like  that  of  the 
its  ports  are  thrown  open  to  us,  it  "  Forty-seven  Eonins"  is  worth  any 
is  more  of  a  mystery  than  ever,  quantity  of  speculative  commentary 
The  story  of  our  intercourse  with  it  on  passing  events,  hit  off  super- 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  ficially  from  the  European  point  of 
has  resembled  in  all  respects  a  his-  view.  The  features  in  the  national 
torical  romance.  It  has  abounded  character  and  institutions,  brought 
in  sensations  and  startling  surprises,  out  by  Mitford  in  the  boldest 


It  has  been  a  succession  of  plots  lief,  are  precisely  those  that  would 
cleverly  contrived  to  pufzle  us,  and  make  the  events  that  have  been  hap- 
of  which  we  scarcely  yet  hold  the  pening  lately  under  ouj  eyes  appear 
elue.  The  grand  dSnoue^nent  is  to  most  improbable.  We  see  a  mar- 
come,  and  the  best -informed  obser-  tial  spirit  in  the  ascendant  eveiy- 
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where  :  the  soldier  class  ranking 
after  the  nohles;  the  agriculturist 
taking  precedence  over  the  ingeni- 
ous artisan;  and  the  trading  counter- 
part of  the  foreign  settlers  occupying 
the  lowest  place  of  all.    We  see 
the  central  Goyemment,  with  which 
foreigners    would    naturally   treat, 
divided  against  itself;  while  power- 
ful feudatories,  paying  hut  an  illu- 
sory allegiance  to  their  liege  lord, 
overshadowed  the  throne  altogether, 
and  carried  the  system  of  decentrali- 
sation to  an  extreme.    We  see  the 
patriarchal  principle  almost  more 
ahsolute  than  it  ever  was  among 
ourselves  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land ;  the  system  of  clanship  in  the 
fullest  force,  with  a  self-sacrificing 
devotion  on  the  part  of  the  clans- 
men so  suhlime  as  sometimes  to 
horder  on  the  ludicrous.    The  point 
of  a  tragic  story  often  lies  in  the 
grim  humour  with  which  a  vassal 
gravely  insists  on  despatching  him- 
self  for  a  mere  hagatelle — for  no- 
where perhaps  do  men  part  more 
lightly  with    their  lives  than    in 
Japan.     Kot  only  do  the  Japanese 
possess  the  passive  indifference  to 
death  of  the  Chinaman,  who  will 
make  a  hargain  for  his  life  as  for 
anything  else  that  helongs  to  him ; 
bat  they  have  the  active  and  high- 
flown  courage  which  inspired  the 
fantastic  chivalry  of   our    middle 
ages.      Setting  their  personal  feel- 
ings out  of  the  question  altogether, 
the  very  idea  that  the  foreigners 
were  objects  of  detestation  to  their 
lords,  with  the  knowledge  that  their 
being  under  the  protection  of  the 
Grovemment  made  it  a  somewhat 
dangerous  matter  to  meddle  with 
them,  was  quite  sufficient  to  pro- 
voke the  swaggering  Samurais  to 
undertake  the  adventure  of  cutting 
down  individuals.     No  doubt  assas- 
sination and  attempts   at  assassi- 
nation occurred  not  unfrequently. 
The  only  marvel  is,  that  massacres 
have  not  been  universal,  and  that 


either  the  legations  or  the  mercantile 
communities  have  survived  so  far 
to  see  their  perseverance  rewarded. 
Take  the  tale  of  the  ''  Forty-seven 
Eonins"    by    way   of   illustrating 
our  argument     The  Bonins,  who 
figure  so  conspicuously  in  Japanese 
legends,    are,   to  borrow  the    old 
Scotch  phrase,   "broken  men" — 
literally  *'wave  men" — ^who,bysome 
crime  or  accident,  are  masterless  for 
the  time  being,  and  who  have  taken 
to  living  by  sword  and  stirrup,  in 
defiance  of  the  law  and  at  %var  with 
society.     The  famous  Forty -seven 
were  part  of  the  following  of  a  high 
dignitary  of  the  Shogunate.     Being 
thrown  on  the  world  by  his  un- 
timely and  violent  death,  they  ban- 
ded themselves  together  in  secret 
to  avenge  him.     Their  unfortunate 
master  had  been  condemned  to  the 
hara-kiri — solemn  suicide,  with  all 
the  forms  of  state  ceremony — for  at- 
tempting to  right  a  wrong  of  his  own 
within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
Shogun's  palace.     They  vowed  to 
carry  out  the  work  that  their  master 
had  been  interrupted  in;  but  his 
enemy  and  theirs  was  wary  and 
vigilant,  and  formidably  guai^ded  in 
his  foitified  residence.      In  their 
loyalty  they  deliberately  decided  to 
sacrifice   their  own  careers,    their 
lives,  their  character,  their  happi- 
ness, and  their  tenderest  affections. 
To  disarm   suspicion,  their  leader 
betakes  himself  to  a  life  of  low  de- 
bauchery, haunts  houses  of  ill-fame, 
and  rolls  about  the  public  ways  in  a 
state  of  swinish  intoxication.    Nay, 
more,  he  quarrels  with  his  dearly- 
loved  wife  when  she  remonstrates ; 
and  to  make  sure  that  his  part  shall 
be  played  out  to  perfection,  he  does 
not  take  her  into  his  confidence. 
On  the  contrary,  he  divorces  her 
with  abusive  words,  sending  her 
away  sorrowing,  to  the  scandal  of 
their  grown-up  family.    So  much  for 
the  preparation;  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  night  attack,  when  it 
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comes  off  at  last,  are  scarcely  less 
significant  of  the  national  manners. 
The  palace  to  be  assailed  is  in  the 
crowded  metropolis  of  Yeddo  ;  and 
the  Forty -seven  send  round  the 
quarter  to  warn  its  inhabitants  not 
to  be  alarmed  should  they  hear  a  dis- 
turbance. The  formal  announcement 
runs  thus :  "  We,  the  Konins,  who 
were  formerly  in  the  service  of  Asano 
Takumi  no  Kami,  are  this  night 
about  to  break  into  the  palace  of 
Kotsuk^  no  Suke,  to  avenge  our  lord. 
As  we  are  neither  night  robbers  nor 
ruffians,  no  hurt  will  be  done  to  the 
neighbouring  houses.  We  pray  you 
to  set  your  minds  at  rest."  Accord- 
ingly, not  a  soul  stirs,  although  the 
desperate  fight  is  maintained  for 
hours.  For  the  body-guards  of  K6t- 
suk^  no  Suk6  show  themselves 
just  as  stanch  as  the  Eonins,  and, 
taken  by  surprise  as  they  were,  they 
fight  it  out  till  they  fall  to  a  man. 
The  palace  is  carried,  and  its  occu- 
pant ferreted  out,  hiding  himself  in 
rather  ludicrous  circumstances.  Yet 
the  chief  of  the  Eonins,  warm  from 
the  fray,  in  spite  of  his  inveterate 
animosity  and  the  contemptible 
appearance  presented  by  his  trem- 
bling victim,  makes  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  resume  the  calm  dignity 
of  a  warrior^s  training.  He  is 
exceptionally  punctilious  in  observ- 
ing the  forms  of  humble  respect  due 
to  a  superior.  He  briefly  recalls  the 
circumstances  that  have  brought 
about  the  present  catastrophe,  apo- 
logising with  much  courtesy  for  the 
disagreeable  necessity  to  which  he 
and  his  companions  have  been 
driven,  and  respectfully  prays  the 
wounded  nobleman  to  execute  the 
"  happy  despatch,"  volunteering 
himself  for  *'the  honour"  of  act- 
ing as  second.  K6tsuk^,  however, 
won't  hear  of  this.  He  is  one  of 
those  rare  characters  in  Japanese 
legend  or  history — a  coward  who 
even  shrinks  from  death  when  it  is 
inevitable.    So  he  figures  passively 


in  place  of  actively,  as  principal  in 
the  drama  that  is  hastily  enacted, 
and  the  Eonins  evacuate  his  palace, 
carrying  off  his  head.  It  is  their 
intention  to  offer  it  on  their  mas- 
ter's tomb.  Although  the  city  is  all 
in  excitement  by  this  time,  no  one 
attempts  to  obstruct  their  retreal  It 
is  understood  that  the  head  of  their 
late  master^s  family  has  got  his  re- 
tainers all  under  arms,  ready  to 
come  to  their  support  if  neoes- 
saiy.  He  will  protect  them  from 
the  populace,  or  the  followers  of 
other  princes ;  he  even  offers  them 
a  banquet  of  honour ;  yet  he  will 
not  interpose  between  them  and  the 
law.  Their  lives  were  devoted  be- 
forehand, and  they  had  counted  the 
cost  when  they  swore  themselves 
to  the  desperate  adventure.  They 
feast  themselves  solemnly  with 
"  gruel "  and  wine  before  complet- 
ing their  pious  work,  by  offering  the 
head  of  his  enemy  to  the  manes  of 
their  master.  Then  they  calmly 
await  their  fate  in  the  sanctuary 
where  they  had  taken  refuge,  al- 
though the  country  is  before  them, 
and  they  can  fly  if  they  please. 
The  sentence  comes  at  last  in  an 
order  that  the  whole  forty-seven 
shall  perform  hara-kiii.  They  have 
knowingly  broken  the  law,  and 
there  is  no  remitting  the  penalty. 
But,  although  divided  in  their 
deaths,  they  are  once  more  reas- 
sembled in  an  honoured  sepulchre, 
around  the  master  they  loved  so 
well  j  and  from  that  day  until  now 
their  memory  has  been  reverenced, 
and  they  have  been  worshipped. 

Kow  this  is  no  picturesque  le- 
gend of  another  and  earlier  state 
of  society,  like  an  exploit  of  Eobin 
Hood  or  Eob  Eoy,  or  even  of  8om& 
highwayman  on  Bagshot  Heath. 
Until  the  other  year,  it  not  to  the- 
present  day,  the  unfaltering  loyalty 
of  the  warlike  Samurais  to  their 
feudal  lords  was  similar  in  kind, 
if  not  in  intensity,  to  that  which 
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has  immortalised  the  Forty -seven 
Konins.  Suicides  on  the  point  of 
honour  were  just  as  common  lately 
as  then^  and  were  often  committed 
with  far  less  reason.  Thus  Mr 
Mitfoid  tells  us  how,  so  late  as 
1868,  a  man  had  solemnly  disem- 
bowdled  himself  among  the  graves 
of  the  BoninSy  simply  hecause  he 
had  been  refused  admission  among 
the  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Cho- 
siu ;  and  no  one  seemed  to  think  the 
proceeding  anything  but  natural 
An  individual  act  may  be  prompted 
by  fanaticism  or  insanity  ;  but  there 
is  no  misinterpreting  the  annals  of 
the  recent  wars.  One  of  the  most 
striking  instances  we  can  recall  is 
furnished  by  the  repeated  revolts  of 
that  Prince  of  Ghosiu,  the  warlike 
and  turbulent  daimio  of  Naguto. 
Chosiu  took  the  field  in  1864  with 
fifty  thousand  men ;  and  of  course, 
in  any  ordinary  war,  the  men  he 
nourished  would  naturally  follow 
him.  But  ho  flew  at  high  game, 
and  actually  assaulted  the  palace  of 
the  Mikado.  Now  the  exphmation 
of  the  late  revolution  offered  by 
Iwakaura,  the  present  premier,  and 
other  leading  politicians,  is,  that  it 
has  its  springs  in  the  profound  rev- 
erence of  the  nation  for  the  person 
and  ofiice  of  the  Mikado — a  rever- 
ence which  survived  the  usurpation 
of  his  authority  by  the  Shoguns 
during  a  period  of  seven  hundred 
years.  Tet  Chosiu's  troops  stood 
by  him  in  his  deed  of  sacrilege,  and 
they  fought  gallantly,  though  the 
assault  flawed.  The  Shogun  and  the 
daimios  in  alliance  with  him  turned 
out,  and  came  to  the  rescue.  Chosiu 
had  to  succumb  to  the  forces  of  the 
League;  he  and  his  son  shaved 
their  heads  and  retired  from  public 
life  to  sanctuary  in  a  temple,  just  as 
the  beaten  monarchs  of  early  Chris- 
tian monarchies  were  sometimes  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  into  convents. 
llis  contrition  and  submission  were 
both  feigned ;  but,  to  give  a  lively 
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colour  to  them,  and  to  carry  off  his 
part  successfully,  he  informed  his 
great  officers  who  had  headed  his 
troops  that  it  was  his  pleasure  they 
should  perform  hara-kiri.  Then  he 
duly  transmitted  the  heads  of  these 
stanch  friends  of  his  to  the  Shogun 
by  way  of  vouchers.  A  more  cruel, 
cowardly,  and  treacherous  proceed- 
ing— one  better  fitted  to  alienate  the 
affectionsof  the  mostloyalsubjects — 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  Yet  in  the 
following  year,  when  he  was  again 
in  the  field,  his  men  followed  him 
as  loyally  as  ever,  although  the 
military  odds  were  aU  against  him, 
and  although,  in  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  country,  they  could  have  de- 
serted him  with  absolute  impunity. 
But  in  truth,  not  only  was  there 
blind  devotion  among  the  men-at- 
arms  to  their  immediate  chiefis,  but 
a  most  deferential  submission  among 
all  classes  to  those  above  them. 
First  came  the  nobles,  then  the 
soldiers,  then  the  agriculturists, 
artisans,  traders.  The  men  who 
tilled  the  ground  held  high  honour 
comparatively  in  the  social  hierarchy; 
but  they  submitted  in  resigned  ac- 
quiescence to  the  imposts  of  their 
landlords,  until  sometimes  when  their 
burdens  became  at  last  absolutely  in- 
tolerable. To  venture  on  remon- 
strance or  appeal  needed  heroism 
almost  as  self-sacrificing  as  that 
which  animated  the  Bonins;  and 
next  to  the  tale  of  the  Forty-seven, 
the  story  in  Mitford  which  is  most 
characteristic  is  that  of  the  ghost  of 
SakuriL  Sdgort)  is  head-man  of  a 
village  in  a  district  which  is  being 
ground  to  the  dust  by  exactions. 
The  miserable  inhabitants  take  heart 
of  grace  and  petition  their  lord,  who 
is  an  absentee  proprietor  residing  in 
Yeddo.  They  take  nothing  by  their 
petition  but  a  warning  not  to  do 
it  again.  Driven  to  desperation, 
8dgor6,  knowing  full  well  what  he 
has  to  expect  in  any  case,  resolves 
on  appeal  to  the  Shogun,  stops  him 
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as  Richie  Moniplies  stopped  King 
James,  and  thrnsts  a  petition  isto 
Ms  litter.  The  "  siiBflication "  is 
favoTuably  leceived,  the  truth  of 
its  contents  being  admitted  on  in- 
quiry— ^things  must  have  come  to  a 
melancholy  pass  irith  the  villagers 
before  such  an  act  of  insubordina- 
tion was  approred— -and  the  lord  is 
commanded  to  do  justice.  He  dare 
not  disobey  the  Shogun,  but  Sdgor6 
is  his,  to  deal  with  as  he  pleases ; 
nor  does  the  Shogun,  in  the  full 
plenitude  of  his  power,  feel  it  his 
province  to  interpose  for  the  unlucky 
villager's  protection.  S6gor6  is 
condemned  to  crucifixion,  with  his 
wife  and  family.  The  population 
of  the  district  he  has  saved  are  full 
of  sympathy,  although  not  greatly 
suiprised.  S6gor6  is  a  lost  man, 
they  see ;  indeed,  his  life  is  forfeited 
by  custom,  if  not  by  law.  But  they 
make  an  effort  to  save  his  wife  and 
children,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
thoroughly  Japanese  than  the  quaint 
wording  of  their  ];)etition.  "  With 
deep  fear  we  humbly  venture'* — 
"  With  reverence  and  joy  we  grate- 
fully acknowledge  the  favour," 
squeezed  out  of  this  vindictive  lord 
— **  With  fear  and  trembb'ng  we  re- 
cognise the  justice  of  S6gor6's  sen- 
tence." S6gor6  has  been  "guilty 
of  a  heinous  crime."  "  In  his  case 
we  reverently  admit  there  can  be  no 
reprieve." 

In  fact,  when  we  established  re- 
lations with  Japan,  it  was  a  federa- 
tion of  feudal  despotisms,  admin- 
istered more  or  less  benevolently 
according  to  the  individual  disposi- 
tions of  the  daimios,  and  all  nomi- 
nally subjected  to  the  Shogun,  who 
was  despotic  within  his  own  terri- 
tories, and  so  far  as  his  power  ex- 
tended beyond  them.  The  great 
daimios  resided  for  a  good  part  of 
the  year  in  Yeddo,  the  Shogun's 
capital,  in  vast  palaces  that  covered 
whole  quarters.  The  barracks  of 
potentates  like  Satsuma  or  Chosiu 


had  accommodation  for  10,000  or 
15,000  men,  and  were  often  over- 
flowing. Andthese  formidable  body- 
guards were  not  regularly  drilled 
and  disciplined  troops.  Thsij  were 
reckless  swashbucklers,  idle  and 
penniless,  for  their  bread  literally  de- 
pended on  their  masters,  and  they 
subdsted  on  the  daily  rations  of 
rice  by  which  their  masters  mea- 
sured their  incomes.  We  have  seen 
how  lightly  life  is  held  by  all 
classes ;  and  these  men  were  trained 
from  their  boyhood  to  show  con- 
tempt for  death.  Not  a  man  of  the 
gentlemen  among  them  but  had 
been  regularly  instructed  in  the 
ceremonial  of  the  hararkiri,  with 
the  view  of  dying  with  dignity  and 
credit  should  he  ever  be  con- 
demned to  solemn  suicide.  The 
Japanese  youths  were  taught  to  die 
as  boys  with  us  are  taught  to  dance. 
I^ot  a  man  among  them  but  would 
have  thought  himself  honoured  at 
being  singled  out  to  commit  an 
assassination  on  his  prince's  behalf, 
and  who  would  not  have  felt  his 
mission  the  more  flattering  had  he 
been  commanded  to  make  himsdf 
a  scapegoat,  and  keep  his  prince's 
counsel.  They  wore  far  quicker  to 
take  murderous  hints  than  the  dul- 
ler brains  of  the  Barons  to  whom 
Henry  spoke  so  plainly,  when  he 
longed  to  be  rid  of  the  overbearing 
Beckett  Without  hints  of  any 
sort  they  understood  the  spirit  of 
their  masters'  minds,  and  knew 
they  could  rely  upon  the  protection 
of  Uieir  clansmen  should  they  come 
home  red-handed  after  cutting  down 
a  foreigner.  Even  when  they  went 
abroad  with  no  particular  dea^*- 
when  they  were  swaggering  about  in 
the  tea-houses  with  those  naked 
blades  of  theirs,  the  keener  of 
which  are  warranted  to  cut  through 
three  corpses  at  a  blow — ^the  temp- 
tation to  have  a  slash  at  a  passing 
foreigner  must  often  have  been  al- 
most iiresistible.    As  we  remarked 
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before,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  for- 
eigners were  occasionally  slaughtered, 
but  that  a  single  individual  of  them 
was  suffered  to  exist  When  a  crime 
was  committed,  and  the  Shogun  de- 
clared, in  answer  to  remonstrances^ 
that  his  justice  was  bafiSed,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  he  generally 
spoke  the  truth.  It  might  have 
puzzled  a  daimio  to  detect  a  culprit 
among  the  crowd  of  his  followers, 
although,  no  doubt,  had  he  de- 
clared that  a  scapegoat  was  wanted, 
there  would  have  been  keen  com- 
petition for  the  honourable  service. 
Such  were  the  daimios  and  their 
retainers  when  the  American  and 
European  war  squadrons  were  pre- 
vailing on  the  Shogun  to  give  us 
access  to  the  country.  *  Solongasthe 
daimios  were  courteous  to  the  Sho- 
gun, and  spoke  reverentially  of  the 
Mikado,  they  had  pretty  much  carte 
blanche  to  do  as  they  pleased  even 
in  Teddo.  In  their  own  dominions 
they  were  absolute.  They  were 
very  bigoted;  the  chief  of  them 
were  very  rich ;  they  had  good  rea- 
son to  be  satisfied  with  the  island- 
empire  they  had  locked  themselves 
np  in ;  they  dreaded  change ;  they 
detested  foreigners,  and  especially 
despised  them  in  their  capacity  of 
traders,  the  capacity  in  which  the 
strangers  claimed  admission  to  Ja- 
pan. They  had  formed  their  idea  of 
Europeans,  Christians,  and  traders, 
from  the  Dutch  they  penned  up  in 
Nagasaki  harbour, — ^for  their  inter- 
course with  the  Portuguese  was  an 
old  story.  The  abject  submission 
of  these  Dutch  strangers  must  have 
confirmed  the  Japanese  in  their  con- 
tempt for  the  trading  classes.  For 
the  sake  of  profit,  the  Dutch  had 
consented  to  all  manner  of  inflic- 
tions and  restrictions;  and  it  had 
been  the  consistent  policy  of  the 
authorities  to  degrade  them  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  They  were  shut 
up  in  an  artificial  island ;  they  had 
to  send  a  solemn  deputation  annu- 


ally to  play  the  mountebanks  in  the 
presence  of  the  Mikado  by  way  of 
court  ceremony ;  they  were  said  to 
have  renounced  their  religion  by 
trampling  on  the  symbol  of  their 
salvation,  although  that  may  have 
been  calumny.  So  when  Commo- 
dore Perry  suled  his  squadron  into 
Yeddo  Bay  in  the  summer  of  1853, 
the  Japanese  no  doubt  believed  that 
he  brought  a  fresh  batch  of  humble 
petitioners  for  toleration.  They 
were  quickly  imdeceived,  and  the 
American  took  a  bold  line  from  the 
first.  He  spoke  as  equal  to  equal, 
with  an  insinuation  of  unknown  re- 
sources in  reserve  that  was  calcu- 
lated to  impress  an  intelligent  peo- 
ple. On  shore  he  could  have  done 
nothing,  and  the  followers  of  a 
daimio  of  the  third  dass  might  have 
disposed  of  the  party  of  marines  he 
might  have  landed.  But  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  invulnerable 
at  sea.  There  his  squadrons  were 
floating  in  the  hitherto  inviolate 
waters  of  the  Empire,  flaunting 
their  dragon  pendants  with  the 
stripes  and  stars,  and  resolutely  de- 
clining to  be  put  off  with  speeches, 
either,  soft  or  imperious.  He  was 
mistaken,  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
as  to  who  was  the  legal  sovereign ; 
but  he  was  aware  that  the  Shogun 
was  actual  ruler,  and  he  declined  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  anybody 
but  oficials  of  the  highest  rank. 
There  he  was,  and  there  he  seemed 
likely  to  stay.  For  the  Japanese 
had  no  navy  in  their  archipelago, 
although  the  light  coasting  vessels 
that  scouted  about  their  enemy's 
ships  were  models  of  grace  and  skil- 
ful construction  in  their  way. 

We  have  no  intention  of  even 
sketching  in  outline  the  history  of 
negotiations  since  the  Americans 
first  broke  ground  in  their  straight- 
forward fashion.  We  will  only  re- 
peat that  they  went  the  right  way 
to  work  with  their  practical  sagi^ 
city ;  and  very  soon — such  was  the 
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force  of  Iheir  example — ^the  Datch 
actually  got  up  from  tbeii  knees, 
and  provoked  a  snub  by  tbeir  sud- 
den cbange  of  demeanour.  In  tbe 
earliest  dajB  of  foreign  interposi- 
tion, we  tbink  we  can  comprehend 
tbe  progress  of  tbougbt  and  tbe 
sbifting  relations  of  parties  in  tbe 
empire.  Tbe  Mikado  bad  notbing 
to  say  in  tbe  matter,  and  probably 
neitber  be  nor  bis  Court  nobles  felt 
any  great  interest  in  it  Tbe  Sbo- 
guns  bad  administered  tbe  realm 
for  centuries,  and  it  was  tbe  pro- 
vince of  tbe  Sboguns  to  deal  witb 
tbose  importunate  barbarians.  Tbe 
daimios  were  disgusted  witb  tbe 
overweening  pretensions  of  tbe  new 
arrivals ;  tbey  detested  tbem  beart- 
ily,  witb  tbe  strange  forms  of  civili- 
sation tbey  bad  imported,  and  tbey 
resented  tbe  Sbogun  not  baving 
got  rid  of  tbem  at  once.  As  for 
tbe  Sbogun,  be  was  very  sensible  of 
tbe  increasing  pressure  he  was  being 
subjected  to.  Sbarp  and  intelligent 
like  all  bis  countrymen,  be  made  it 
bis  business  to  find  out  wbat  forces 
tbose  intrusive  foreigners  could  dis- 
pose of,  and  to  discover  wbetber 
tbey  were  in  a  position  to  make 
good  tbeir  promises.  For  wbile 
tbey  binted  tbat  be  must  be  co- 
erced in  case  of  recalcitrancy,  tbey 
were  very  eloquent  as  to  all  be 
would  gain  were  be  only  to  give  in 
to  tbem  witb  a  good  grace.  At 
first,  unquestionably,  it  was  bis  pur- 
pose to  get  credit  witb  bis  coun- 
trymen by  throwing  dust  in  tbe 
strangers'  eyes,  for  bis  position  was 
excessively  delicate  and  dangerous, 
as  events  have  proved.  As  tbe 
strangers  would  not  be  blinded,  be 
bad  to  choose  the  lesser  of  two 
evils :  he  went  in  for  tbe  speculative 
alternative  of  obtaining  for  himself 
and  bis  country  great  gains  by  means 
of  trade,  at  the  risk  of  provoking 
unpopularity  and  strong  animosi- 
ties. We  talk  of  tbe  Sbogun,  for 
such  seems  to  have  been  tbe  suc- 


cessive policy  of  tbe  men  who  filled 
tbe  office  while  foreigners  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  them.  But  in 
tbose  few  years  the  Sboguns  changed 
fast  An  acting  regent  was  assassi- 
nated in  broad  day  close  to  tbe  very 
gates  of  bis  palace ;  while  one,  if  not 
two  others,  died  under  strong  sus- 
picion of  poison.  But  in  reality  it 
was  tbe  last  of  tbe  Sboguns — tbe 
instigator  of  that  audacious  assassi- 
nation of  tbe  regent — who  volun- 
tarily embodied  in  his  conduct  tbe 
policy  that  bad  been  forced  on  his 
predecessors  by  the  rery  decided 
line  he  adopted.  He  hurried  matters 
to  tbe  crisis  tbat  crushed  the  Sbo- 
gunate. 

Yoshi  Hisha,  a  prince  of  the  fiun- 
ily  of  Mito,  began  to  be  so  firmly 
persuaded  of  tbe  profits  of  this  for- 
eign connection,  tbat  be  feU  under 
tbe  suspicion  of  desiring  to  mono- 
polise tbem  for  bis  own  advan- 
tage. Seventeen  years  had  elapsed 
since  Commodore  Perry's  arrival  in 
Japanese  waters,  and  the  daimios 
all  the  time  had  been  in  process  of 
conversion  to  European  ideas.  Sat- 
suma  had  been  bombarded  in  bis 
capital  of  Kagosima.  A  descent 
bad  been  made  on  Chosiu's  territor- 
ies, in  retaliation  for  his  firing  upon 
passing  shipping ;  bis  batteries  bad 
been  spiked  in  tbe  straits  of  Naga- 
saki, and  tbe  obstructions  cleared 
away  tbat  he  bad  laid  down  in  tbeir 
intricate  channel.  Tbe  daimios  bad 
learned  the  value  of  European 
weapons,  and  the  comparative 
worthlessness  of  their  own.  They 
had  begun  to  buy  armour-plated 
steamers  and  rifled  guns ;  but  each 
was  nervously  apprehensive  that 
bis  neighbour  might  get  tbe  start 
of  him.  Wbat  chance  had  a  body 
of  irregular  swordsmen  clothed  in 
chain-armour,  witb  regularly-drilled 
battalions  armed  with  breech-loaderst 
And  there  was  the  Sbogun  at  head- 
qiiarters  treating  direct^  with  tbe 
foreigners;  increasing  a  strength  tbey 
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were  already  jealous  of,  and  which 
had  no  supeistitious  sanction,  like 
that  of  the  Mikados.  He  made 
concession  of  treaty  ports  after  a 
great  show  of  resistance,  and  all  of 
them  were  in  territories  that  were 
under  his  personal  control.  The 
eighteen  great  feudatories  could  only 
conduct  their  transactions  with  the 
strangers  through  the  intermediacy 
of  the  Shogan's  officers ;  the  Prince 
of  Satsuma  being  perhaps  an  ex- 
ception, for  he  always  kept  himself 
on  a  somewhat  exceptional  footing. 
At  first  these  feudatories  had  been 
as  bitterly  opposed  to  new-fangled 
innovations  as  our  English  squires 
when  their  properties  were  threat- 
ened by  the  railway  companies. 
Kow,  like  the  Englishmen,  when 
they  saw  that  money  was  being 
layished  all  around  them,  they  re- 
cognised their  mistake,  and  tried  to 
retrieye  it  They  were  eager  for 
opening  treaty  ports  of  their  own ; 
and  the  Shogun,  who  saw  that  dis- 
content was  rife,  and  war  imminent 
in  any  case,  was  more  resolved  than 
ever  not  to  concede  these.  Were 
the  war  to  break  out,  arms  might 
counterbalance  numbers,  and  he  had 
no  idea  of  renouncing  what  advan- 
tage he  possessed  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  superior  equipments.  Al- 
ready it  appeared  that  the  warlike 
prince  of  Nagato  had  mani^d  to 
get  the  start  of  him  in  that  respect, 
probably  in  great  measure  by  way 
of  contraband  trade,  if  trade  may  be 
called  contraband  when  the  rebel- 
lious potentate  was  strong  enough 
and  bold  enough  to  carry  it  on  in 
defiance  of  his  superior. 

While  the  Shogunate  was  being 
threatened  by  this  formidable  coali- 
tion, it  occuned  to  both  parties  to 
turn  to  the  Mikado.  In  the  seven 
hundred  years  of  the  Shogunate  it 
had  been  the  interest  and  policy  of 
the  reigning  Shogun  to  ignore  the 
empereur  faineant  of  Kioto ;  and 
this  policy  of  neglect  had  succeeded 


so]well  that  the  daimios  had  come  to 
regard  the  Mikado  as  a  phantom. 
When  Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros 
had  treated  with  the  Shogun  as 
supreme  sovereign,  that  usurping 
dignitary  had  left  them  in  their 
mistake;  and  when  the  treaties 
were  solemnly  signed  and  sealed, 
no  one  else  had  cared  to  undeceive 
them.  Indeed,  what  had  once  been 
usurpation  had  since  been  sanction- 
ed by  time  and  custom;  and  if 
prescription  and  acquiescence  go 
for  anything  in  a  matter  of  the 
kind,  the  Shogun  was  sovereign 
by  acquiescence  of  the  Mikado. 
If  might  as  well  as  right  had  re- 
mained with  the  Shoguns,  we  should 
have  heard  nothing  of  reviving 
the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  Mi- 
kados. But  the  intercourse  with 
the  foreigners  had  shaken  the  poli- 
tical and  social  relations  of  the 
country  to  their  foundation.  The 
influence  of  the  Shogun  had  depend- 
ed not  so  much  on  his  personal  ter- 
ritorial power  as  on  a  solidarity  of 
interest  with  the  most  powerful  dai- 
mios; for  the  Shogunate  was  not 
hereditary  in  a  single  family,  but 
elective  among  four  of  the  leading 
houses.  Now  the  daimios  being 
divided  against  themselves,  the 
Shogun  who  was  their  chief  began 
to  totter.  The  hostile  daimios  had 
bethought  themselves  of  flying  the 
Mikado's  flag,  thus  turning  the 
tables  on  the  Shogun,  and  declaring 
him  a  rebel  de  jure.  The  last  but 
one  of  the  Shoguns  was  a  lad  and  a 
puppet,  but  those  who  advised  him 
made  counter-advances  to  the  Mi- 
kodo  in  sdf-defence,  thus  accept- 
ing the  fedse  position  the  hostile 
daimios  had  made  for  them.  The 
last  of  the  Shoguns,  elected  from  a 
rival  family — ^he  was  a  cadet  of  the 
powerful  family  of  Mito-*was  a  sin- 
gularly clear-sighted  man,  and  pro- 
bably he  discerned  the  signs  of  the 
times  as  plainly  as  anybody.  He 
accepted  office  with  pretended  reluc- 
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tance ;  by'ceitain  stipulations  he  in- 
slBted  upon,  he  admitted  himself  to 
be  merely  a  viceroy  and  commander- 
in-chie^  chioged  vrith  carrying  out 
the  wishes  of  the  Mikado  and  lead- 
ing the  forces  of  the  empire.  He 
was  ambitious,  no  doubt,  or  he  would 
not  have  put  himself  forward  in 
these  troublous  times;  but  his 
ambition  was  regulated  by  sound 
judgment  By  taking  office  on 
the  tenuB  he  did,  he  opened  for 
his  ambition  a  double  alternative. 
Things  might  settle  back  into  the 
old  position,  in  which  case  he  might 
again  be  governor  de  facto,  as  his 
predecessors  had  been.  Or  if  the 
Shogunate  was  doomed,  as  was  much 
more  likely,  he  might  resign  his 
state  without  loss  of  dignity,  and 
still  remain  the  foremost  man  in  the 
country,  administering  affiurs  as 
minister  of  the  Mikado.  It  would 
only  be  exchanging  his  residence  in 
Yeddo  for  a  residence  in  Kioto. 

Things  turned  out  as  he  probably 
expected,  and  we  need  not  trace 
their  history.  The  Shogun  was 
driven  to  abdicate,  but  he  had  to 
abdicate  under  the  pressure  of  un- 
successful campaigns,  and  fax  too 
late  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  alter- 
native hope  of  his.  The  victors 
spared  his  Ufe  and  his  property;  and 
although  he  has  since  been  recalled 
to  inferior  office,  it  is  probable  that 
he  has  passed  from  the  history  of 
Japan.  One  sharp  successful  war 
had  dispossessed  him.  A  second 
campaign  disposed  of  his  north-east- 
em  allies,  who  had  tried  to  revenge 
and  restore  him,  in  their  jealousy  of 
the  south-western  daimios.  The 
Mikado  remains,  nominally,  abso- 
lute master;  actually,  exercising  such 
an  authority*  as  none  either  of  hie 
predecessors  or  of  the  Shoguns  had 
ever  exercised  in  the  long  annals  of 
the  empire.  He— or  his  advisers — 
lost  not  a  moment  in  putting  his 
newly-regained  powers  to  the  test. 
They  struck  while  the  metal  was 


hot  with  a  vengeance,  and  sent 
showers  of  sparks  flying  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country, 
that  might  have  caused  explosions 
everywhere  among  a  tea  less  inflam- 
mable people.  Yet»  until  the  other 
day,  everything  passed  off  peace- 
ably; and  now  we  are  assured  that 
the  recent  disturbances  are  a  mere 
question  of  the  popularity  of  a  for- 
eign war.  Weaskourselvesquestion 
upon  question,  and  can  find  satis&c- 
tory  answers  to  none  of  them,  if  we 
are  to  judge  by  historical  precedent 
elsewhere,  or  our  ideas  of  human 
nature  all  the  world  over.  Who 
were  the  real  promoters  of  the  revo- 
lution? Were  they  the  four  great 
daimios  whose  names  have  been 
put  forward  so  conspicuously,  or 
were  they  adroit  wire-pullers  in 
humbler  ranks,  who  made  use  of 
their  great  men  for  their  own  pur- 
poses 1  What  was  the  spell  tiiey 
used  to  subvert  the  most  sacred  in- 
stitutions, to  conciliate  the  feelings 
and  the  prejudices,  of  the  nation  f 
Did  it  all  originate — ^as  we  are  told 
it  originated — ^in  a  prof ound  vener- 
ation for  the  Mikado's  person  and 
office )  How  came  it  that  the  vic- 
torious daimios  were  prevailed  upon 
to  execute  a  happy  despatch — to 
part  with  their  autiiority  and  their 
lands,  and  their  formidable  militaij 
following?  Then  there  are  avaii- 
ety  of  other  questions,  with  respect 
to  the  future,  scarcely  less  inter- 
esting, and  of  more  practical  conse- 
quence. We  should  be  g^  to 
know,  for  example,  who  are  the  real 
rulers  of  the  country ;  what  is  the 
actual  state  of  feeling  under  the  ap- 
parent calm ;  how  the  foreigners  are 
regarded,  for  they  have  undoubtedljr 
been  at  the  bottom  of  everything  ; 
what  has  become  of  the  hordes  of 
disbanded  swordsmen  whose  oocn- 
pation  is  gone,  and  who  are  reduced 
to  penury ;  whether  the  secularised 
and  disendowed  priests  of  a  once 
popular   religion    still  retain  their 
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hold  on  their  devotees,  and  are  dis^ 
posed  to  pieach  a  holy  war  hy  in- 
voking the  support  of  the  interests 
that  have  suffered.  And  last,  but  not 
least,  comes  the  financial  question ; 
indeed  it  must  take  precedence  of 
all  the  others,  in  states  that  rank 
BS  Japan  aspires  to  do.  Will  the 
new  financial  machinery,  so  sudden- 
ly improvised,  support  the  strain  of 
those  heavy  burdens  that  are  the 
consequence  of  this  general  imita- 
tion of  all  things  European  ? 

On  all  these  points  we  own  we  can 
hazard  nothing  better  than  conjec- 
ture ;  and  it  is  the  very  uncertainty 
in  which  they  are  involved  that 
has  induced  us  to  call  attention  to 
afiEairs  in  Japan.  The  most  trust- 
worthy authorities,  frankly  confess 
themselves  puzzled,  whUe  more 
credulous  individuals  are  content 
to  accept  Japanese  explanations — 
which  is  simply  absurd.  Only  time 
can  elicit  the  truth,  and  time  is 
likely  to  bring  it  out  speedily,  if 
matters  keep  moving  as  they  have 
been  doing  hitherto.  It  is  possible 
that  some  of  these  problems  may 
be  left  unsolved  for  the  benefit  of 
posterity,  for  we  are  never  likely  to 
have  better  means  of  forming  an 
opinion  than  at  present, — and  at  pre- 
sent we  are  all  abroad — as  to  the 
action  of  the  insurgent  daimios,  for 
instance,  and  the  use  they  made  of 
the  Mikado's  name.  Iwakaura,  the 
present  prime  minister,  volunteered 
an  explanation  to  Baron  Hiibner,  the 
Austrian  diplomatej  whose  account 
of  Japan  is  the  best  that  has  lately 
been  published.  Iwakaura's  ex- 
planation was  that  the  Shogunate 
had  been  accumulating  a  heavy  load 
of  unpopularity,  while  the  principle 
of  veneration  fox  the  Mikado  had 
remained  profoundly  rooted  in  every 
heart  in  the  country.  In  other 
words,  it  only  needed  an  appeal  to 
that  veneration  to  work  miracles; 
when  by  a  sudden  process,  resem- 
hling  that  of  religious  revivals  in  our 


own  country,  it  softened  simultane- 
ously the  hearts  of  all  the  daimios 
in  a  moment  of  intense  political 
agitation,  and  made  them  sacrifice, 
in  evidence  of  their  sincerity,  every- 
thing they  had  most  dearly  cherish- 
ed. These  unselfish  converts  to  a  pa- 
triotic principle  commenced  their  re- 
volt with  a  combined  attack  on  the 
palace  of  the  Mikado,  and  a  violation 
of  the  sanctity  of  his  sacred  person. 
Havingoncemastered  hisperson,  they 
sent  out  their  proclamations  in  his 
name ;  and  in  the  ecstatic  sublimity 
of  its  reviving  faith,  the  country  re- 
signed itself  to  the  most  revolution- 
ary measures,  ignoring  all  that  was 
suspicious  in  the  transaction.  We 
may  grant  readily  enough  that  the 
people  prudently  pretended  a  faith 
they  did  not  feel,  and  shrank  from 
trying  conclusions  with  the  forces 
of  the  victorious  princes.  But  what 
are  we  to  think  of  the  conduct  of 
the  daimios  themselves  1  The  Prin- 
ces of  Satsuma,  Chosiu,  Hitzen, 
and  Tosa  had  overthrown  the  Sho- 
gun,  apparently  because  he  was 
menacing  their  feudal  authority,  or 
at  least  because  he  seemed  Hkely  to 
increase  his  own  in  virtue  of  his 
more  intimate  relations  with  the 
strangers.  And  the  first  step  they 
took  after  this  victory  was  to  resign 
all  they  had  been  fighting  for,  and 
infinitely  more  than  any  one  would 
have  dreamed  of  exacting  of  them, 
even  had  they  been  prostrated  in 
a  series  of  disastrous  campaigns. 
They  volunteered  the  abolition  of 
the  feudal  system,  to  which  they 
owed  their  very  existence.  They 
offered  guarantees  for  their  sincerity 
by  resigning  the  bulk  of  their  vast 
territories  into  the  possession  of  the 
Crown.  They  surrendered  their 
valued  titles  of  honour.  They  con- 
sented to  receive  Crown  jprS/ets  into 
their  hereditary  dominions,  to  admin- 
ister them  absolutely  in  the  name  of 
the  central  authority.  In  further 
proof  of  straightforwiurd  dealing,  they 
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consented  to  direct  npon  Yeddo  all 
the  troops  they  did  not  disband, 
with  all  that  materiel  of  war  whose 
costly  accumulation  had  probably 
been  at  the  bottom  of  the  oyerthrow 
of  the  Shogun. 

Let  us  admit,  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument, that  the  four  leaders  of  the 
movement  did  all  this  for  a  blind — 
that  they  knew  they  could  make 
better  use  of  their  men  and  materiel 
at  the  capital  than  in  their  outlying 
dominions.  The  admission  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  six- 
and'thirty  other  daimios,  openly 
opposed  to  the  movement,  or  else 
outsiders,  imitated  them  blindly. 
The  memorable  document,  the  pro- 
tocol of  the  political  hara-kiri  tiiey 
were  executing,  was  drawn  up  by 
the  Minister  Kido,  who  has  taken 
a  leading  part  in  the  revolution  all 
along.  Till  then  Kido  had  been  a 
simple  Samurai  of  the  Prince  of 
Chosiu,  and  his  remarkable  ability 
and  sagacity  are  beyond  all  dispute. 
This  is  one  of  the  passages  embodied 
in  his  famous  State  paper:  ''The 
place  where  we  live  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Mikado,  and  the  food 
we  eat  is  grown  by  his  subjects. 
How  then  can  we  make  the  land  we 
possess  our  ownV  It  is  as  auda- 
cious a  bit  of  humour  as  we  have 
ever  come  across,  considering  what 
manner  of  men  they  were  whose 
ideas  it  professed  to  embody.  These 
were  the  men  who  had  made  them- 
selves unconstitutionally  absolute  in 
the  course  of  seven  hundred  years, 
and  it  was  late  in  the  day  to  ask  so 
delicate  a  question  without  a  syl- 
lable of  apology  for  deferring  it  so 
long.  Tet  if  the  daimios  have  been 
playing  a  game  hypocritically  in 
their  own  ambitious  interests,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  game  is 
a  very  desperate  one.  They  had  so 
very  little  to  gain,  and  so  very 
much  to  lose.  Only  one  of  them 
could  attain  to  a  dictatorship,  and 
that  he  could  not  make  hereditary; 


while  the  rest  have  in  any  case 
taken  a  step  they  cannot  recede 
from,  even  should  they  care  to  pro- 
voke a  counter-revolution.  There 
is  no  restoring  a  feudal  system  that 
has  been  the  gradual  growth  of  cen- 
turies. They  have  broken  up  their 
clans,  and  subverted  the  castes  on 
which  their  feudal  supremacy  de- 
pended. Their  disbanded  swords- 
men are  seeking  service  in  the  na- 
tional army,  or  betaking  themselves 
to  theagricultureand  handicrafts  they 
used  formerly  to  despise.  Either 
they  have  been  hoodwinked  into 
the  most  unparalleled  act  of  abne- 
gation recorded  in  history,  or  in 
their  short-sighted  ambition  they 
have  been  guilty  of  a  moat  egregious 
and  suicid^  piece  of  folly. 

It  is  possible  that  their  self-sac- 
rifice may  be  for  the  permanent 
benefit  of  the  empire ;  and  that 
JajMui  may  date  a  new  era  of  pro- 
sperity from  the  self<lenying  ordi- 
nance  promulgated  by  its  nobles. 
In  the  course  of  half-a-dozen  years,. 
Japan  has  transformed  itself  into  a 
civilised  kingdom,  and  has  advanced 
itself  more  decidedly  in  many  re- 
spects than  some  of  the  ancient 
monarchies  of  Europe.  It  has  State 
Councils  and  Privy  Coundls — a 
house  of  representatives,  subdivided 
into  committees;  it  has  sixty-six 
arrondiseementSf  each  with  its  prS- 
fet;  it  has  raQways  and  telegraphs, 
mints  and  educational  establish- 
ments with  European  professors; 
it  has  sent  its  legations  abroad,  re- 
sident or  with  roving  commissions ; 
and  it  has  a  national  debt  that  bids 
fair  to  increase  rapidly  if  the  credit 
of  the  country  holds  good.  But  if 
the  successive  coatings  of  civilised 
varnish  have  not  been  laid  on  far 
too  quick,  the  atmosphere  of  Japan 
must  be  altogether  exceptionaL  The 
revolution  was  in  no  sense  a  popu- 
lar one,  whatever  its  promoters  may 
allege.  If  the  people  have  the 
vigour  of  intellect  they  are  credited 
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iritby  the  country  mnst  be  pregnant 
with  the  elements  of  discontent  and 
disturbance.  There  are  the  inferior 
daimios,  whose  teeth  have  been 
filed  and  whose  claws  have  been  cut, 
and  who  must  begin  to  repent  their 
surrender  when  they  become  con- 
scious of  their  comparative  impo- 
tency.  There  are  the  priests  of 
Euddha,  who  may  consider  the  per- 
mission to  marry  but  poor  compen- 
sation  for  the  loss  of  the  endow- 
ments and  offerings  they  could  have 
afforded  to  marry  upon.  There  are 
the  lower  orders,  who  used  to  flock 
in  crowds  to  the  temples  of  Buddha, 
and  who  are  now  commanded  to  go 
back  to  the  established  church,  and 
return  to  the  more  orthodox  wor- 
ship of  Shinto.  There  is  the  vexa- 
tious imposition  of  increased  taxes, 
which  must  be  rigorously  enforced 
if  the  Government  is  to  pay  its  way. 
In  old  times  the  feudal  vassals  paid 
contributions  in  kind ;  and  they  paid 
nothing  or  very  little  when  the  rice 
crop  was  a  failure.  In  old  times 
it  was  only  the  agriculturists  who 
paid,  and  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial classes  escaped  altogether. 
Now,  all  are  rated  alike.  Kor  is 
the  Government  content  to  interfere 
merely  with  the  consciences  and  the 
pockets  of  its  subjects  —  both  of 
them  points  on  which  men  are 
extremely  sensitive  all  the  world 
over.  It  extends  its  initiatory  regu- 
lations to  their  persons,  and  nothing 
is  too  great  or  too  small  to  be  legis- 
lated for  in  elaborate  detail.  Now- 
adays the  greatest  nobles  are  denied 
the  liberty  of  living  where  they 
please.  Formerly,  they  were  bound 
to  spend  half  the  year  in  the  capital 
of  the  Mikado ;  now,  they  must  pass 
tho  whole  of  the  twelve  months 
there,  and  are  forbidden  to  reside 
on  their  patrimonial  domains.  It 
may  bo  right  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
sale  of  young  girls,  and  to  restrict 
the  unbounded  licence  of  divorce. 
But  it  was  a  strong  measure  to  lay 


down  sumptuary  laws  for  the  ladies' 
toilets,  and  to  compel  every  Japanese 
to  cut  his  top-lock  and  let  his  hair 
grow  all  over  his  head.  These  mis- 
cellaneous measures  of  aU  sorts  and 
sizes  may  be  right  and  wise  in  them- 
selves, or  they  may  not.  But  this 
much  seems  certain,  that  no  nation 
with  a  real  capacity  for  progress  and 
self- education  can  sit  down  com- 
placently and  contentedly  under 
legislation  at  once  so  trivial  and 
imperious. 

In  making  our  rapid  summary  of 
the  vested  interests  that  have  been 
injured  or  outraged,  we  have  left 
one  class  for  special  mention,  because 
our  countrymen  settled  in  Japan 
are  specially  concerned  in  its  future. 
We  have  no  means  of  estimating 
the  numbers  of  the  disbanded 
Samurais.  We  only  know  that 
each  of  the  daimios  used  to  enter- 
tain a  host  of  these  irregulars,  accord- 
ing to  his  degree  and  the  extent  of 
his  revenues;  that,  as  we  said, 
Satsuma  and  Hitzen  thought  nothing 
of  bringing  fifky  thousand  men  into 
the  field,  or  of  keeping  a  fifth  of 
that  number  on  permanent  garrison 
duty  at  Yeddo.  And  we  know 
that,  roughly  speaking,  the  new 
national  army,  including  the  line  and 
the  imperial  guard,  consists  of  no 
more  than  some  thirty  infantry  bat* 
talions.  A  few  of  the  Samurais 
have  taken  service  with  the  Govern- 
ment ;  the  rest  are  thrown  on  their 
wits  and  the  world.  These  are  the 
men  who  would  have  turned  Eonins 
a  few  years  ago,  roaming  the  country 
in  search  of  reckless  adventure. 
Some  very  inadequate  provision  has 
been  made  for  them  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  they  are  officially  recom- 
mended to  betakethemselves  to  more 
peaceful  professions.  Even  were  they 
ready  and  wiUing  to  do  so,  it  must  be 
long  before  industrial  society  could 
absorb  so  many  individuals  utterly 
unfitted  by  previous  training  for 
ordinary  work.   But  in  reality,  work 
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of  any  kind  'must  be  intensely  re- 
pugnant to  their  training  and  tastes. 
It  is  derogating  from  their  superi- 
ority of  caste,  and  renouncing  their 
esprit  de  corps.  Agriculture  isre- 
latiyely  respectable;  but  it  csn 
scarcely  be  pleasant  for  a  Court 
swashbudder  to  exchange  the 
sword  for  the  spade.  As  for  handi- 
crafts, they  are  contemptible,  and 
commerce  is  still  more  so.  Thus 
these  men  who  are  strong  enough 
to  coerce  the  community,  and  who 
possibly  might  get  the  better  of  the 
troops  of  the  State  in  spite  of  breech- 
loaders and  rifled  field-pieces,  have 
everything  in  the  world  to  gain  by 
a  revolution*  Even  domestic  dis- 
turbances or  a  foreign  war  would 
restore  them  in  the  mean  time  their 
old  occupation.  And  in  the  event 
either  of  a  revolution  or  an  emeute, 
what  would  be  their  feelings  to* 
wards  foreign  merchants  and  the 
foreign  legations  1  for  it  is  certainly 
foreign  interference  that  has  turned 
their  world  upside  down. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge,  a  knot 
of  able  and  pushing  statesmen  are 
the  only  persons  who  as  yet  have 
profited  by  the  changes,  and  all  of 
these  are  adventurers  more  or  less. 
There  are  Iwakaura,  who  is  Provi- 
sional Prime  Mimister ;  and  Sanjo, 
who  was  President  of  the  Council. 
Both  are  men  of  the  first  rank  and 
connections,  but  they  are  both  taken 
from  the  class  of  the  Kugos  or  no- 
bles of  the  Court  of  the  Mikado, 
and  the  Kugos  had  neither  the  ter- 
ritorial influence  nor  warlike  follow- 
ing of  the  daimios.  There  is  Kido, 
whom  we  have  already  spoken  of, 
perhaps  the  ablest  of  them  all ;  and 
there  is  Okuma.  Kido  came  to 
power  as  delegate  for  the  Chosiu 
clan,  as  Okuma  for  the  Hijen,  and 
Itagaki  for  the  Satsuma ;  and  pre- 
vious to  the  revolution,  Kido  was 
nothing  but  an  ordinary  Samurai, 


while  Okuma  was  a  humble  student 
on  his  promotion.  Whether  they 
worked  upon  more  powerful  men  or 
were  put  forward  by  them,  it  ap- 
pears clear  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment they  actually  direct  the  State 
policy.  In  other  words,  the  for- 
midable elements  of  the  old  society 
are  being  dexterously  set  off  against 
each  other,  by  sleight -of- hsjid  or 
shrewdness  of  brain.  The  recent 
troubles  are  said  to  have  arisen  ont 
of  the  question  of  the  Corea  war, 
and  it  is  reported  that  they  have 
been  pretty  nearly  suppressed.  Yet 
the  symptoms  were  veiy  ominous. 
There  was  an  attempt  to  assassinate 
Iwakaura,  which  nearly  proved  suc- 
cessful ;  and  men  who  are  wdl  in- 
formed assure  us  that  the  mutiny 
in  the  island  of  Kiusiu  is  believed 
to  have  been  fomented  by  those 
princes  of  Satsuma,  Tosa,  and  Cho- 
siu, who  already  begin  to  repent 
the  precipitate  surrender  of  their 
feudal  powers.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  certain  that  the  disbanded 
Samurais  must  have  set  their  hearts 
upon  a  foreign  war,  and  that  the 
pacific  policy  of  the  present  Minister 
must  have  gone  far  to  aggravate 
the  prevailing  discontent  We  hope 
the  best,  because  everything  we 
have  lately  seen  of  them  assures  us 
that  the  Japanese  have  great  capa- 
bilities for  improvement  But  just 
because  they  have  great  capabilities 
because  they  have  shown  themselves 
thoughtful  and  intelligent^  with 
quick  feelings  and  earnest  convic- 
tions, we  can  hardly  help  appre- 
hending the  worse.  The  Miidstiy 
who  have  made  the  revolution  must 
understand  their  countrymen  far 
better  than  we  do,  and  may  be  able 
to  guide  it  through  shoals  and 
breakers.  In  any  case,  the  progress 
of  events  must  speedily  give  ns  a 
clue  to  the  denouement  of  the  his- 
torical drama. 
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PART  VI.— CHAPTER  XVI. 


Dick  Brown  got  up  very  early 
next  morning,  with  the  same  sense 
of  exhilaration  and  light-heartedness 
which  had  moved  him  on  the  pre- 
Yioas  night  To  be  sure  he  had  no 
particular  reason  for  it,  but  what  of 
that?  People  are  seldom  so  truly 
happy  as  when  they  are  happy 
without  any  cause.  He  was  early 
in  his  habits,  and  his  heart  was  too 
gay  to  be  anything  but  restless. 
He  got  up  though  it  was  not  much 
past  five  o'clock,  and  took  his  turn 
at  the  pump  in  the  yard,  which 
formed  the  entire  toilet  arrange- 
ments of  the  tramps'  lodging-house, 
and  then  strolled  down  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  and  his  ruddy 
countenance  shining  fresh  from  those 
ablations,  to  where  the  river  shone 
blue  in  the  morning  sunshine  at  the 
foot  of  Coffin  Lime.  Dick  had 
passed  through  Windsor  more  than 
once  in  the  course  of  his  checkered 
existence.  He  had  been  here  with 
his  tribe— those  curious  unen joying 
slaves  of  pleasure  who  are  to  be 
found  wherever  there  is  merrymak- 
ing, little  as  their  share  may  be  in 
the  mirth  —  on  the  4th  of  June, 
the  great  fSte  day  of  Eton,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  reviews  in  the  great 
Park,  and  royal  visits ;  so  the  place 
was  moderately  fstmiliar  to  him,  as 
so  many  places  were  all  over  the 
country.  He  strolled  along  the 
raised  path  by  the  water-side,  with 
8  friendly  feeling  for  the  still  river, 
sparkling  in  the  still  sunshine, 
without  boat  or  voice  to  break  its 
quiet,  which  he  thought  to  liimself 
had  ''brought  him  luck,"  a  new 
friend,  and  perhaps  a  long  succes- 
sion of  odd  jobs.    Dick  and  his 


mother  did  very  fairly  on  the  whole 
in  their  wandering  life.  The  shil- 
lings and  sixpences  which  they 
picked  up  in  one  way  or  another 
kept  them  going,  and  it  was  very 
rare  when  they  felt  want  But  the 
boy's  mind  was  different  from  his 
fate;  he  was  no  adventurer — ^and 
though  habit  had  made  the  road 
and  his  nomadic  outdoor  life  familiar 
to  him,  yet  he  had  never  taken  to 
it  quite  kindly.  The  thing  of  all 
others  that  filled  him  with  envy 
was  one  of  those  little  tidy  houses 
or  pretty  cottages  which  abound  in 
every  English  village,  or  even  on  the 
skirts  of  a  small  town,  with  a  little 
flower-garden  full  of  flowers,  and 
pictures  on  the  walls  inside.  The 
lad  had  said  to  himself  times  with- 
out number,  that  there  indeed  was 
something  to  make  life  sweet — ^a 
settled  home,  a  certain  place  where 
he  should  rest  every  night  and  wake 
every  morning.  There  was  no  way 
in  his  power  by  which  he  could 
attain  to  that  glorious  conclusion; 
but  he  thus  secured  what  is  the 
next  best  thing  to  success  in  this 
world,  a  distinct  conception  of  what 
he  wanted,  an  ideal  which  was  pos- 
sible and  might  be  carried  out.  He 
sat  down  upon  the  bank,  swinging 
his  feet  over  the  mass  of  gravel 
which  the  workmen,  beginning  their 
morning  work,  were  fishing  up  out 
of  the  river,  and  contempkting  the 
scene  before  him,  which,  but  for 
them,  would  have  been  noiseless  as 
midnight.  The  irregular  wooden 
buildings  which  flanked  the  rafrs 
opposite  looked  picturesque  in  the 
morning  light,  and  the  soft  water  ' 
rippled  up  to  the  edge  of  the  planks, 
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reflecting  everything, — pointed  roof  his  bouI — ^his  body  too,  which  was 

and  lattice  window,  and  the  wonder-  much  the  better  for  the  batb;  and 

ful  assembly  of  boats.     It  was  not  then  came  back  again  along  the  Bro- 

hot  so  early  in  the  morning;  and  even  cas,  having  crossed  in  the  punt  by 

had  it  been  hot,  the  very  sight  of  which  some  early  workmen  went 

that  placid  river,  sweeping  in  sub-  to  their  occupation,  pondering  many 

dued  silvery  tints,  cooled  down  from  things  in  his  mind.     If  a  fellow 

all  the  pictorial  warmth  and  purple  could  get  settled  work  now  here — 

glory  of  the  evening,   must  have  a  fellow  who  was  not  so  fortunate  as 

cooled  and  refreshed  the  landscape,  to  have  a  mother  who  could  take  in 

The  clump  of  elm-trees  on  the  Brocas  washing !    Dick  extended  his  arms 

extended  all  their  twinkling  leaflets  as  he  walked,  and  stretched  himself, 

to  the  light ;  lower  down,  a  line  of  and  felt  able  for  a    man's  work, 

white  houses,  with  knots  of  shrubs  though  ho  was  only  sixteen — ^hard 

and  stunted  trees  before  each,  at-  work,  not  light — a  good  long  day, 

tracted  Dick's  attention.     Already  from  six  in  the  morning  till  six  at 

lines  of  white  clothes  put  up  to  dry  night ;  what  did  he  care  how  hard 

betrayed  at  once  the  occupation  and  the  work  was,  so  long  as  be  was 

the  industry  of  the  inhabitants.     If  off  the  road,  and  had  some  little 

only  his  mother  was  of  that  profes-  nook  or  comer  of  his  own — he 

sion,  or  could  adopt  it,  Dick  thought  did  not  even  mind  how  tiny  — 

to  himself, — ^how  sweet  it  would  be  to  creep  into,  and  identify  as  his, 

to  live  there,  with  the  river  at  hand  absolutely  his,  and  not  another's  t 

and  the  green  meadow-grass  between  The  cottages  facing  to  the  Brocas 

— ^to  live  there  for  ever  and  ever,  were  too  fine  and  too  grand  for  his 

instead  of  wandering  and  tramping  aspirations.     Short  of  the  ambitious 

about  the  dusty  roads !  way  of  taking  in  washing,  he  saw 

There  was  no  dust  anywhere  on  no  royal  road  to  such  comfort  and 

that  clear  fresh  morning.     The  boy  splendour ;  but  homelier  places  no 

made  no  comment  to  himself  upon  doubt  might  be  had.  What  schemes 

the  still  beauty  of  the  scene.     He  were  buzzing  in   his  young  head 

knew  nothing  of  the  charm  of  reflec-  as  he  walked  back  towards  CofiBn 

tion  and  shadow,the  soft  tones  of  the  Lane!      He    had   brought   out  a 

morning  brightness,  the  cool  green  of  hunch  of  bread  with  him,  which  his 

the  grass;  he  could  not  have  told  mother  had  put  aside  last  night, 

why  they  were  beautiful,  but  he  felt  and  which  served  for  breakfast,  and 

it  somehow,  and  all  the  sweetness  of  satisfied  him  fully.    He  wanted  no 

the  early  calm.    The  great  cart-horse  delicacies  of  a  spread  table,   and 

standing  meditative  on  the  water^s  dreams  of  hot  coffee  did  not  enter 

edge,  with    its  head    and    limbs  his  mind.      On  winter  mornings, 

relieved  against  the  light  sky;  the  doubtless,  it  was  tempting  when  it 

rustlingofthe  gravel  as  itwas  shovel-  was  to  be  had  in  the  street^  and 

led  up,  all  wet  and  shining,  upon  pennies  were  forthcoming ;  bat  it 

the  bank;  the  sound  of  the  work-  would  have  been  sheer  extravagance 

men's  ox)erations  in  the  heavy  boat  on  such  a  day.     The  bread   was 

from  which  they  were  working, —  quite  enough  for  all  Dick's  need  ; 

gave  a  welcome  sense  of  company"  but  his  mind  was  busy  with  pro- 

and  fellowship  to  the  friendly  boy ;  jects  ambitious  and  fandfuL     He 

and  for  the  rest,  his  soul  was  bathed  went  back  to  the  lodging-house  to 

in  the  sweetness  of  the  morning,  find  his  mother  taking  the  cup  of 

After  a  while  he  went  higher  up  weak  teawithout  milk  which  was  her 

the  stream  and  bathed  more  than  breakfast;  and,  as  it  was  sUU  too 
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early  to  go  to  Ms  appointment  with 
Val,  begged  her  to  come  out  with 
him  that  he  might  talk  to  her; 
there  was  no  accommodation  for 
private  talk  in  the  tramps'  lodging- 
liouBe,  although  most  of  the  inmates 
by  this  time  were  gone  upon  their 
vagrant  course.  Dick  took  his 
mother  out  by  the  rive^side  again, 
and  led  her  to  a  giassy  bank  above 
the  gravel-heap  and  the  workmen, 
where  the  white  houses  on  the 
Brocas,  and  the  waving  lines  of  clean 
linen  put  out  to  dry,  were  full  in 
sight  He  began  the  conversation 
cunningly,  with  this  practical  illus- 
tration  of  his  discourse  before  his 
eyes. 

"Mother,"  said  Dick,  "did  you 
never  think  as  you'd  like  to  try 
staying  still  in  one  place  and  get- 
ting a  little  bit  of  a  home  1 " 

"!N"o,  Dick,"  said  the  woman, 
hastily;  "  don't  ask  me — I  couldn't 
do  it.  It  would  kill  me  if  I  were 
made  to  try." 

"Xo  one  aint  agoing  to  make 
you,"  said  Dick,  soothingly ;  "  but 
look  here,  mother — now  tell  me, 
didn't  you  ever  try  ] " 

**  Oh  yes,  I've  tried — ^tried  hard 
enough — till  I  was  nigh  dead  of 
it '' 

"  I  can't  remember,  mother." 

"  It  was  before  your  time,"  she 
said,  with  a  sigh  and  uneasy  move- 
ment— "  before  you  were  bom." 

Dick  did  not  put  any  further 
questions.  He  had  never  asked 
anything  about  his  father.  A 
trai];Lp's  life  has  its  lessons  as  well 
as  a  lord's,  and  Dick  was  aware 
that  it  was  not  always  expedient  to 
inquire  into  the  life,  either  public  or 
private,ofyourpredecessors.  Hehad 
not  the  least  notion  that  there  had 
been  anything  particular  about  his 
father,  but  took  it  for  granted  that 
he  must  have  been  such  a  one  as 
Joe  or  Jack,  in  rough  coat  and 
knotted  handkerchief,  a  wanderer 
like  the  rest    He  accepted  the  facts 


of  existence  as  they  stood  without 
making  any  difficulties,  and  there- 
fore he  did  not  attempt  to  "worrit" 
his  mother  by  further  reference  to 
the  past,  which  evidently  did  "  wor- 
rit "  her.  "  Well,  never  mind  that," 
he  said ;  "  you  shan't  never  be  forced 
to  anything  if  I  can  help  it  But 
if  so  be  as  I  got  work,  and  it  was 
for  my  good  to  stay  in  a  place — sup- 
posing it  might  be  here  1" 

"  Here's  different,"  said  his  mother, 
dreamily. 

"  That's  just  what  I  think,"  cried 
Dick,  too  wise  to  ask  why ;  "  it's  a 
kind  of  a  place  where  a  body  feels 
free  like,  where  you  can  be  gone  to- 
morrow if  you  please — the  forest 
handy  and  Ascot  handy,  and  barges 
as  will  give  you  a  lift  the  moment 
as  you  fbel  it  the  right  thing  to  go. 
That's  just  what  I  wanted  to  ask 
you,  mother.  If  I  got  a  spell  of 
work  along  of  that  young  swell  as 
I'm  going  to  see,  or  anything  steady, 
mightn't  we  tryl  If  you  felt  on 
the  go  any  day,  you  might  just 
take  the  road  again  and  no  harm 
done ;  or  if  you  felt  as  you  could  sit 
stUl  and  make  yourself  comfortable 
in  the  house " 

"  I  could  never  sit  still  and  make 
myself  comfortable,"  she  said ;  "  I 
can't  be  happy  out  of  the  air,  Dick — 
I  can't  breathe;  and  sitting  still  was 
never  my  way — ^nor  you  couldn't  do 
it  neither,"  she  added,  looking  in 
his  face 

"  Oh^  couldn't  I  though ! "  said 
Dick,  with  a  laugh.  "  Mother,  you 
don't  know  much  about  me.  I  am 
not  one  to  grumble,  I  hope — ^but  if 
you'll  believe  me,  the  thing  I'd  be 
proudest  of  would  be  to  be  bound 
prentis  and  learn  a  trade." 

"  Dick  1 " 

"  I  thought  you'd  be  surprised. 
I  know  I'm  too  old  now,  and  I  know 
it's  no  good  wishing,"  said  the  boy. 
"  Many  and  many's  the  time  I've 
lain  awake  of  nights  thinking  of  it ; 
but  I  saw  as  it  wasn't  to  be  done  no- 
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how,  and  never  spoke.  I've  give 
up  that  free  and  full,  mother,  and 
nev6r  bothered  you  about  what 
couldn't  be ;  so  you  won't  mind  if 
I  bother  a  bit  now.  If  I  could  get 
a  long  speU  of  work,  mother  dear  ! 
There's  them  men  at  the  gravel,  and 
there's  a  deal  of  lads  like  me  em- 
ployed about  the  rafts;  and  down  at 
Eton  they're  wanted  in  every  comer, 
for  the  fives-courts  and  the  rackets, 
and  all  them  things.  Now  suppos- 
ing as  this  young  swell  has  took  a 
fancy  to  me,  like  I  have  to  him — 
and  supposing  as  I  get  work — diet's 
say  supposing,  for  it  may  never  come 
to  nothing, — ^wouldn't  you  stay  with 
me  a  bit,  mother,  and  tiy  and  make 
a  home  %  " 

"  I'd  like  to  see  the  gentleman, 
Dick,"  said  his  mother,  ignoring 
his  appeal. 

^'  The  gentleman ! "  said  the  boy, 
a  little  disappointed.  And  then 
he  added,  cheerily — **  Well,  mother 
dear,  you  shall  see  the  gentleman, 
partickler  if  you'll  stay  here  a  bit, 
and  I  have  regular  work,  and  we 
get  a  bit  of  an  'ome." 

"  He  would  never  come  to  your 
home,  lad — ^not  the  likes  of  him." 

"  You  think  a  deal  of  him, 
mother.  He  mightn't  come  to  Coffin 
Lane;  I  daresay  as  the  gentlemen 
in  college  don't  let  young  swells 
go  a-visiting  there.  But  you  take 
my  word,  you'll  see  him ;  for  he's 
taken  a  fancy  to  me,  I  tell  you. 
There's  the  quarter  afore  ten  chim- 
ing. I  must  be  off  now,  mother ; 
and  if  anything  comes  in  the  way 
youll  not  go  against  me  1  not  when 
I've  set  my  heart  on  it,  like  this?" 

"  I'll  stay — a  bit — ^to  please  you, 
Dick,"  said  the  woman.  And  the 
lad  sprang  up  and  hastened  away 
with  a  light  heart.  This  was  so  much 
gained.  He  went  quickly  down, 
walking  on  through  the  narrow 
High  Street  of  Eton  to  the  great  red 
house  in  which  his  new  friend  was. 
Grindei^s    was    an    institution  in 


the  place,  the  most  important  of 
all  the  Eton  boarding  -  houses, 
though  only  a  dame's,  not  a  mas- 
ter's house.  The  elegant  young 
Grinder,  who  was  Yal's  tutor,  was 
but  a  younger  branch  of  this  exalt- 
ed fiunily,  and  had  no  immediate 
share  in  the  grandeurs  of  the  estab- 
lishment, which  was  managed  by  a 
dominie  or  dame,  a  lay  member  of 
the  Eton  community,  who  taught 
nothing,  but  only  superintended 
the  meals  and  morals  of  his  great 
houseful  of  boys."«  Such  personages 
have  no  place  in  Eton  proper — ^the 
Eton  of  the  Seformation  period,  so 
to  speak — ^but  they  were  very  im- 
portant  in  Yal's  time.  Young 
Brown  went  to  a  side  door,  and 
asked  for  Mr  Boss  with  a  little  tim- 
idity. He  was  deeply  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  nothing  but 
"a  icad" — ^not  a  kind  of  visitor 
whom  either  dame  or  tutor  would 
permit  ''  one  of  the  gentlemen  "  to 
receive ;  and,  indeed,  I  think  Dick 
would  have  been  sent  ignominioualy 
away  but  for  his  £rank  and  open 
countenance,  and  the  careful  wash- 
ing, both  in  the  river  and  out  of  it, 
which  he  bad  that  morning  given 
himself.  He  was  told  to  wait ;  and 
he  waited,  noting,  with  curious 
eyes,  the  work  of  the  great  house 
which  went  on  under  his  eyes,  and 
asking  himself  how  he  would  like 
to  be  in  the  place  of  the  young 
curly-headed  footman  who  was  fly- 
ing about  through  the  passages, 
up -stairs  and  down,  on  a  hun* 
dred  errands ;  or  the  other  aproned 
functionary  who  was  visible  in  a 
dark  closet  at  a  distance,  cleaning 
knives  with  serious  persistence,  as 
if  life  depended  on  it.  Dick  decided 
that  he  would  not  like  this  mode  of 
making  his  livelihood.  He  shnink 
even  from  the  thought — ^I  cannot 
tell  why,  for  he  had  no  sense  of 
pride,  and  knew  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  have  taken  service  in 
Grinder's,  where  the  servants,  as 
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well  as  the  oilier  inmates,  liyed  on 
the  fat  of  the  land,  and  wanted  for 
nothing;  hat  somehow  his  fancy  was 
not  attracted  hy  such  a  prospect.  He 
watched  the  cleaner  of  knives,  and 
the  curly-headed  footman  in  his 
livery,  with  interest ;  hut  not  as  he 
watched  the  lads  on  the  river, 
whose  life  was  spent  in  launching 
hoats  and  withdrawing  them  from 
the  water  in  continufd  succession. 
He  had  no  pride ;  and  the  livery  and 
the  living  were  infinitely  more  com- 
fortahle  than  anything  he  had  ever 
known.  "His  mind  did  not  go 
with  it,''  he  said  to  himself;  and 
that  was  all  it  was  necessary  to  say.  * 
While  he  was  thus  meditating, 
Valentine  Eoss,  in  correct  Eton  cos- 
tume— ^hlack  coat,  high  hat,  and 
white  necktie — afresh  from  his  tutor, 
with  hooks  under  his  arm,  came  in, 
and  spied  him  where  he  stood  wait- 
ing. Yal's  face  lightened  up  into 
pleased  recognition, — ^more  readily 
than  Dick's  did,  who  was  slow 
to  recognise  in  this  solemn  garb 
the  figure  which  he  had  seen 
in  undress  dripping  from  the  water. 
" Hollo, Brown  ! "  said  Val ;  "I am 
glad  you  have  kept  your  time. 
Come  up- stairs  and  Til  give  you 
what  I  promised  you."  Dick  fol- 
lowed his  patron  up -stairs,  and 
through  a  long  passage  to  Vol's 
room.  "  Come  in,"  said  Val,  rum- 
maging in  a  drawer  of  his  bureau 
for  the  half-crown  with  which  he 
meant  to  present  his  assistant  of  last 
night  Dick  entered  timidly,  with- 
drawing his  cap  from  his  head. 
The  room  was  quite  small,  the  bed 
folded  up,  as  is  usual  at  Eton.  The 
bureau,  or  writing-desk  with  draw- 
ers, adorned  by  a  red-velvet  shelf  on 
the  top,  stood  in  one  comer,  and  a 
set  of  book-shelves  similarly  decorat- 
ed in  another ;  a  heterogeneous  col- 
lection of  pictures,  hung  as  closely 
as  possible,  the  accumulation  of 
two  years,  covered  the  walls ;  some 
little  carved  brockets  of  stained  wood 


held  little  plaster  figures,  not  badly 
modelled,  in  which  an  Italian  image- 
seller  drove  a  brisk  trade  among  the 
boys.  A  blue  and  black  coat,  in 
bright  stripes  (need  I  add  that  Val 
— august  distinction — ^was  in  the 
Twenty-Two  ?),  topped  by  a  cap  of 
utterly  different  but  equally  bright 
hues — the  colours  of  the  house — 
hung  on  the  door;  a  fine  piece  of  col- 
our, if  perhaps  somewhat  violent  in 
contrast  The  window  was  fuU  of 
bright  geraniums,  which  grew  in  a 
box  outside,  and  garlanded  with 
the  yellow  canariensis  and  wreaths 
of  sweet-peas.  Dick  looked  round 
upon  all  these  treasures,  his  heart 
throbbing  with  admiration,  and 
something  that  would  have  been 
envy  had  it  been  possible  to  hope 
or  wish  for  anything  so  beautiful 
and  delightful  for  himself ;  but  as 
this  was  not  possible,  the  boy's  heart 
swelled  with  pleasure  that  his  young 
patron  should  possess  it,  which  was 
next  best  "  Wait  a  moment," 
cried  Val,  finding,  as  he  pursued 
his  search,  a  note  laid  upon  his 
bureau,  which  had  been  brought  in 
in  his  absence;  and  Dick  stood 
breathless,  gazing  round  him,  glad 
of  the  delay  which  gave  him  time 
to  take  in  every  detail  of  this  school- 
boy palace  into  his  mind.  The 
note  was  about  some  momentous 
piece  of  business, — the  domestic 
economy  of  that  one  of  "  the  boats  " 
in  which  Val  rowed  number  seven, 
with  hopes  of  being  stroke  when 
Jones  left  next  Election.  He  bent 
his  brows  over  it,  and  seizing  paper 
and  pen,  wrote  a  hasty  answer,  for 
such  important  business  cannot  wait. 
Dick,  watching  his  movements,  felt 
with  genuine  gratification  that  here 
was  another  commission  for  him. 
But  his  patron's  next  step  made  his 
countenance  faU,  and  filled  his  soul 
with  wonder.  Val  opened  his  door, 
and  with  stentorian  voice  shouted 
"  Lower  boy ! "  into  the  long  passage. 
There  was  a  momentary  pause,  and 
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then  steps  were  beard  in  all  direo-  was  something  like  sympathy  that 

tions  up  and  down,  rattling  over  the  penetrated  his  sensitive  mind.     ''  I 

bare  boards,  and  about  half-a-dozen  wish  I  could  help  you,"  he  said, 

young  gentlemen  in  a  lump  came  doubtfully.  'Td  speak  to  the  peoplo 

tumbling  into  the  room.    Yal  in-  at  the  rafbs,  but  I  don't  know  if 

spected  them  with  lofty  calm,  and  they'd  mind  me.    I'll  tell  you  what, 

held  out  his  note  to  the  last  comer,  though,"  he  added,    with  sudden 

over  the  heads  of  the  others.    ''Take  excitement     ''  I  can  do  better  than 

this  to  Benton  at  Guene's,"  he  said,  that — ^111  get  Lichen  to   speak  to 

with   admirable  brevity ;  and  im-  them !    They  might  not  care  for 

mediately  the  messenger  departed,  me — ^but  they'll  mind  what  Lichen 

the  little  crow4  melted  away,  and  says." 

the  two  boys  were  again  alone.  Dick  received  reverentially  and 

'<  I  say,  I  mustn't  keep  you  here,"  gratefully,  but  without  understand- 

said    Yal;    ''my   dame    mightn't  ingthefuUgrandeurof  the  idea,  this 

like  it     Here's  your  half-crown,  splendid  promise — ^for  how  should 

Have  you  got  anything  to  do  yet  1  the    young    tramp    have    known, 

I  think  you're  a  handy  fellow,  and  what  I  am  sure  the  reader  must 

I  shouldn't  mind  saying  a  word  for  divine,  that  Lichen  was  that  Olym- 

you  if  I  had  the  chance.     What  pian  demigod  and  king  among  men, 

kind  of  place  do  you  want  % "  the  Captain  of  the  Boats  1  li  Lichen 

"  I  don't  mind  what  it  is,"  said  had  asked  the  Queen  for  anything, 

Dick.     "I'd  like  a  place  at  the  rafts  I  wonder    if  her  Majesty  would 

awful,  if  I  was  good  enough  ;  or  have  had  the  courage  to  refuse  him ) 

anything,  sir.      I  don't  mind,   as  but   at    all  events  nobody  about 

long  as  I  can  make  enough  to  keep  the  river  dared  to  deny  him.     To 

me — and  mother ;  that's  all  I  care."  be  spoken  to  by  Lichen  was,  to  an 

"  Was  that  your  mother )"  said  ordinary  mortal,  distinction  enough 

VaL     "Do  you  work  for  her  too  1"  to  last  him  hsdf  his  (Eton)  days. 

"  Well,  sir,    you    see    she    can  Dick  did  not  see  the  magnificence 

make  a  deal  in  our  pld  way.     She  of  the  prospect  thus  open^  to  him, 

is  a  great  one  with  the  cards  when  but  Yal  knew  all  that  was  implied 

she  likes,  but  she  won't  never  do  it  in  it,  and  his  countenance  bright- 

except  when  we're  hard  up  and  ened  all  over.     "  I  don't  think  Uiey 

«he's  forced ;  for  she  says  she  has  to  can  refuse  Lichen  anything,"   he 

teU  the  things  she  sees,  and  they  said.     "Look  here,  Brown;  meet 

always    comes  true :   but   what  I  us  at  the  rafts  after  six,  and  HI  tell 

want  is  to  stay  in  one  place,  and  you  what  is  done.      I  wish   your 

get  a  bit  of  an  'ome  together — and  mother  would  tell  me  my  fortune. 

«he  aint  good  for  gentlemen's  wash-  Lots  of  fellows  would  go  to  her  if 

ing  or  that  sort,  worse  luck,"  said  they  knew ;  but  then  the  masters 

Dick,  regretfully.    "  So  you  see,  sir,  wouldn't  like  it,  and  there  might  be 

if  she  stays  still  to  please  me,  I'll  a  row." 

have  to  work  for  her,  and  good  "  Bless  you,  sir,  moUier  wouldn't 

reason.     She's  been  a  good  mother  — ^not  for  the  Bank  of  England," 

to  me,  never  going  on  the  loose,  cried  Dick.     "  She  might  tell  you 

nor  that,  like  other  women  do.     I  yours,  if  I  was  to  ask  her.     Thank 

don't  grudge  my  work."  you  kindly,  sir;   Pll  be  there  as 

Yaldidnotunderstand  the  curious  sure  as  life.     It's  what  I  should 

tingling  that  ran  through  his  veins,  like  most." 

He   was    not    consciously    think-  "  If  Lichen  speaks  for  you,  you'll 

ing  of  his  own  mother,  but  yet  it  get  it,"  said  Yal;  "and  I  know 
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Hany  wants  boys.  You're  a  good 
boy,  aint  youl"  he  added,  looking 
at  him  closely — **  you  look  it.  And 
mind,  if  we  recommend  you,  and 
you'ie  found  out  to  be  rowdy  or  bad 
after,  and  disgrace  us,  Lichen  will 
give  you  such  a  licking!  Oi  for  that 
matter,  I'U  do  it  myself.'' 

"  I'm  not  afraid,"  said  Dick.  "I 
aint  rowdy;  and  if  I  get  a  fixed 
place  and  a  chance  of  making  a 
home,  you  just  try  me,  and  see  if 
m  lose  my  work  for  the  sake  of 
pleasure.     I  aint  that  sort." 

"I  don't  believe  you  are,"  said 
Val;  "  only  it's  right  I  should  warn 
you;  for  Lichen  aint  a  fellow  to 
stand  any  nonsense,  and  no  more  am 
L  Do  you  think  that's  pretty  ?  I'm 
doing  it,  but  I  haven't  the  tLne." 

This  was  said  in  respect  to  a  piece 
of  wood-carving,  which  Valentine 
had  begun  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  which  lay  there,  like  many 
another  enterprise  commenced, 
gathering  dust  but  approaching  no 
nearer  to  completion.  Dick  sur- 
Teyed  it  with  glowing  eyes. 

''  I  saw  some  like  it  in  a  shop  as 
I  came  down.  Oh,  how  I  should 
like  to  try  !  I've  cut  things  my- 
self out  of  a  bit  of  wood  with  an 
old  knife,  and  sold  them  at  the 
fair." 

"And  you  think  you  could  do 
this  without  any  lessons  %  "  said  Yal, 
laughing;  <'just  take  and  try  it. 
I  wonder  what  old  Fullady  would 


say !  there  are  the  saws  and  things. 
But  look  here,  you'll  have  to  go, 
for  it's  time  for  eleven  o'clock 
school.  Take  the  whole  concern  with 
you,  quick,  and  I'll  give  you  five  bob 
if  you  can  finish  it.  Hemember 
after  six,  at  the  rafts  to-night." 

Thus  saying,  the  young  patron 
pushed  his  protSgS  before  him  out  of 
the  room,  laden  with  the  wood-carv- 
ing, and  rushed  off  himself  with  a 
pile  of  books  under  his  arm.  All 
the  boys  in  the  house  seemed  flood- 
ing out,  and  all  the  boys  in  Eton  to 
be  pouring  in  different  directions, 
one  stream  intersecting  another,  as 
Dick  issued  forth  filled  with  delight 
and  hope.  He  had  not  a  comer  to 
which  he  could  take  the  precious  bit 
of  work  he  had  been  intrusted  with — 
nothing  but  the  common  room  of  the 
tramps'  lodging-house.  Oh  for  a 
"  home,"  not  so  grand  as  Val's  little 
palace,  but  anythmgthatwouldafford 
protection  and  quiet — a  place  to  de- 
corate and  pet  like  a  child  !  This 
feeling  grew  tenfold  stronger  in 
Dick's  heart  as  he  sat  wistfully  on  the 
river's  bank,  and  looked  across  at  the 
rafts,  in  which  were  sublime  possibil- 
ities of  work  and  wages.  How  he 
longed  for  the  evening  !  How  he 
counted  the  moments  as  the  day 
glowed  through  its  mid  hours,  and 
the  sun  descended  the  western  sky, 
and  the  hour  known  in  these  regions 
as  "  after  six"  began  to  come  down 
softly  on  Eton  and  the  world ! 


OHAPTBB  XVII. 


Dick's  mother  sat  upon  the  bank 
where  he  had  left  her,  with  her 
hands  clasping  her  knees,  and  her 
abstract  eyes  gazing  across  the  river 
into  the  distance,  seeing  scarcely 
anything  before  her,  but  seeing 
much  which  was  not  before  her,  nor 
could  be.  A  tramp  has  no  room  to 
sit  in,  no  domestic  duties  to  do, 
even  were  she  disposed  to  do  them ; 

VOL.  cxv. — NO.  ncciv. 


and  to  sit  thus  in  a  silent  musing, 
or  without  even  musing  at  all,  in 
mere  empty  leisure,  beaten  upon  by 
wind  and  sun,  was  as  characteristic 
of  her  wandering  life  as  were  the 
long  fatigues  of  the  road  along 
which  at  other  times  she  would 
plod  for  hours,  or  the  noisy  tumult 
of  race-course  or  fair  through  which 
she  often  carried  her  serious  &ce 

3b 
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and  abstract  eyes — a  figure  always  seemed  to  her  that  slie  must  know 
remarkable  and  never  having  any  at  the  first  glance  whether  it  was 
visible  connection  with  the  scene  in  kim  or  not.  But^  indeed,  she  had 
which  she  was.  But  this  day  she  no  doubt  that  it  was  hinL  For  I 
was  as  she  had  not  been  for  years,  do  not  attempt  to  make  any  pre- 
The  heart  which  fulfilled  its  ordi-  tence  at  deceiving  the  well-informed 
nary  pulsations  in  her  breast  calmly  and  quick  -  sighted  reader,  who 
and  dully  on  most  occasions,  like  knows  as  well  as  I  do  who  this 
something  fai  off  and  scarcely  be-  woman  was.  She  had  canied  on 
longing  to  her,  was  now  throbbing  her  wandering  life,  the  life  which 
high  witii  an  emotion  which  influ-  she  had  chosen,  for  the  kst  eight 
enced  every  nerve  and  fibre  of  her  years,  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes 
firame.  It  had  never  stilled  since  last  of  people  in  her  condition,  some- 
night  when  she  heard  Yal's  name  times  in  want^  often  miserable,  pur- 
sounding  clear  through  the  sunny  air,  suing  in  her  wild  ficeedom  a  routine 
and  sawthe  tall wdl-formedboy, with  as  mechanically  fixed  as  that  of  the 
his  wet  jersey  clinging  to  his  i^oul-  most  rigid  conventional  life,  and 
ders,  moving  swiftly  away  horn  her,  bound,  had  she  known  it,  by  as 
a  vision,  but  more  substential  than  unyielding  a  lacework  of  custom  as 
any  other  vision.  Her  old  heart,  any  that  could  have  affected  the 
the  heart  of  her  youth,  had  leaped  life  of  the  Honourable  Mrs  Eichari 
back  into  life  at  that  moment ;  and  Boss,  the  wife  of  the  Secretary  of 
instead  of  the  muffled  beating  of  the  Legation.  But  she  did  not  Imow 
frTm'1i>r  machine  which  had  simply  this,  poor  soul ;  and  besides,  all  pos- 
kept  her  alive  all  these  years,  a  sibility  of  that  other  existence,  all 
something  full  of  independent  life,  hold  upon  it  or  thought  of  it,  had 
full  of  passion,  and  eagerness,  and  disappeared  out  of  her  horizon  for 
quick-coming  fancies,  and  hope,  and  sixteen  years, 
fear,  had  suddenly  come  to  life  Sixteen  years!  a  large  slice  out 
within  her  bosom.  I  don't  know  of  a  woman's  life  who  had  not  yet 
if  her  thoughts  were  very  articulate,  done  more  than  pass  the  half-way 
They  could  scarcely  have  been  so,  milestone  of  human  existence.  She 
imeduoated,  untrained,  undisci-  had  never  possessed  so  much  even 
plined  soul  as  she  was — a  creature  of  the  merest  rudimentary  educa- 
ruled  by  impulses,  and  with  no  tion  as  to  know  what  the  position 
hand  to  control  her ;  but  as  she  sat  of  Eichard  Boss's  wife  meant,  ex- 
there,  and  saw  her  placid  Dick  go  cept  that  it  involved  living  in  a 
happily  off,  to  meet  the  other  lad  house,  wearing  good  clothes,  and 
who  was  to  him  ''  a  young  swell,"  being  surrounded  by  people  of 
able  to  advance  and  help  him,  one  whom  ishe  was  lightened,  who  did 
to  whom  he  had  taken  a  sudden  not  imderstand  her,  and  whom  she 
fancy,  he  could  not  tell  why, — the  could  not  understand.  Since  her 
strangeness  of  the  situation  roused  flight  back  into  her  natural  condi* 
her  to  an  excitement  which  she  tion,  the  slow  years  had  brought  to 
was  incapable  of  subduing.  ''  It  her  maturing  mind  thoughts  which 
mayn't  be  him  after  aU — ^it  mayn't  she  understood  as  little.  She  was 
be  him  after  all,"  she  said  to  her-  not  more  educated,  more  clever,  nor 
self,  watching  Dick  till  he  disap-  indeed  more  clear  in  her  confused 
peared  into  the  distance.  She  fancies,  than  when  she  gave  back 
would  have  given  all  she  had  (it  one  of  her  boys,  driven  thereto  by 
was  not  much)  to  go  with  him,  and  a  wild  sense  of  justice,  into  his 
look  fSetce  to  face  upon  the  other.     It  fsither's  keeping ;  but  many  strange 
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things  had  seemed  to  pass  before 
her  dreamy  eyes  since  then,— 
things  she  could  not  fathom,  vague 
visions  of  what  might  have  been 
Tight)  of  what  was  wrong.  These 
had  come  to  little  practical  result, 
except  in  so  far  that  she  had  care- 
fully preserved  her  boy  Dick  from 
•contact  with  the  evil  around — ^had 
trained  him  in  her  way  to  truth  and 
goodness  and  some  strange  sense  of 
honour — ^had  got  him  even  a  little 
education,  the  £Eu:ulties  of  reading 
and  writing,  which  were  to  hersa^ 
a  huge  distinction  among  her  tiibe ; 
and,  by,  keeping  him  in  her  own 
dreamy  and  silent  but  pure  com- 
panionship, had  preserved  the  lad 
£K>m  moral  harm.  She  had,  how- 
ever, a  material  to  work  upon  which 
had  saved  her  much  trouble.  The 
boy  was,  to  begin  with,  of  a  char- 
acter as  incomprehensible  to  her  as 
were  the  other  vague  and  strange 
influences  which  had  shaped  her 
shipwrecked  life.  He  was  good, 
gentle,  more  advanced  than  herself, 
his  teacher,  in  the  higher  things 
which  she  tried  to  teach  him,  get- 
ting by  instinct  to  condusionswhich 
only  x>ainf uUy  and  dimly  had  forced 
themselves  upon  her,  not  subject  to 
the  temptations  which  she  expected 
to  move  him,  not  lawless,  nor  vio- 
lent, nor  hard  to  control,  but  full 
of  reason  and  sense  and  steady 
trustworthiness  from  his  cradle. 
She  had  by  this  time  got  over  the 
surprise  with  which  she  had  slowly 
come  to  recognise  in  Dick  a  being 
totally  different  from  herself.  She 
was  no  analyst  of  character,  and 
she  had  accepted  the  fact  with 
dumb  wonder  which  did  not  know 
how  to  put  itself  into  words. 
Even  now  there  awaited  her  many 
lesser  surprises,  as  Dick,  going  on 
£rom  step  to  step  in  life,  did  things 
which  it  never  would  have  occurred 
to  her  to  do,  and  showed  himself 
totally  impervious  to  those  tempta^ 
tions    against  which  it  had  been 


necessary  for  her  to  struggle.  His 
last  declaration  to  her  was  as  sur- 
prising as  Anything  that  went  before 
it.  The  nomad's  son,  who  had  been 
«  on  the  tramp''  all  his  life,  whose 
existence  had  been  spent  ''on  the 
road,"  alternating  between  the  noisy 
excitement  of  those  scenes  of  amuse- 
ment which  youth  generally  loves, 
and  that  dull  semi -hibernation  of 
the  winter  which  gives  the  tramp 
so  keen  a  zest  for  the  new  start  of 
spring, — ^was  it  the  boy  so  bred  who 
hisul  spoken  to  her  of  a  "  home,"  of 
steady  work,  and  the  commonplace 
existence  of  a  man  who  had  learned 
a  traded  She  wondered  with  a 
depth  of  vague  surprise  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  put  into 
words — ^for  she  herself  had  no  words 
to  express  what  she  meant.  Had  it 
not  happened  to  chime  in  with  the 
longing  in  her  own  mind  to  stay 
here  and  see  the  other  boy,  whose 
momentary  contact  had  GHed  her 
with  such  excitement,  I  don't  know 
how  she  would  have  received  Dick's 
strange  proposal ;  but  in  her  other 
agitation  it  passed  without  more  than 
an  additional  but  temporary  shock  of 
that  surprise  which  Dick  constantly 
gave  her;  and  she  did  not  count 
the  cost  of  the  concession  she  had 
made  to  him,  the  tacit  agi^ement 
she  had  come  under  to  live  under  a 
commonplace  roof,  and  confine  her- 
self to  indoor  life  during  this  flush 
of  midsummer  weather,  for  the  long- 
ing that  she  had  to  know  something, 
if  only  as  a  distant  spectator,  of  the 
life  and  being  of  that  other  boy. 

After  a  wMe  she  roused  herself 
and  went  over  in  the  ferry-boat  to 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  where 
were  "the  rafts"  to  which  Dick 
looked  with  so  much  anxiety  and 
hope.  Eveiything  was  very  still 
at  the  rafts  at  that  sunny  hour  be- 
fore mid-day,  when  Eton,  shut  up 
in  its  schoolrooms,  iid  its  constru- 
ing drowsily,  and  dreamed  of  the 
delights  of  "  after  twelve  "  without 
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being  able  to  fobIi  forth  and  antici- 
pate them.  The  attendants  on  the 
rafts,  lightly-clad,  softly-stepping 
figures,  in  noiseless  boating  shoes 
and  such  imitation  of  boating  cos- 
tame  as  their  means  could  i^ord, 
were  lounging  about  with  nothing 
to  do,  seated  on  the  rails  drawling 
in  dbreary  Berkshire  speech,  or 
arranging  their  boats  in  readiness 
for  the  approaching  rush.  Dick's 
mother  approached  along  the  road, 
without  attracting  any  special  obser- 
vation, and  got  into  conversation 
with  one  or  two  of  these  men  with  the 
ease  which  attends  social  intercourse 
on  these  levels  of  life.  "  If  there 
is  a  new  hand  wanted,  my  lad  is 
dreadful  anxious  to  come,"  she  said. 
"Old  Harry's  looking  for  a  new 
lad,''  answered  the  man  she  ad- 
dressed.    And  so  the  talk  began. 

"  There  was  a  kind  of  an  accident 
on  the  river  last  night,"  she  said, 
after  a  while ;  "  one  of  the  gentle- 
men got  his  boat  upset,  and  my  lad 
brought  it  down ** 

'*  Lord  bless  you,  call  that  a  hacci- 
dent  %  "  said  her  informant ;  "  half- 
a-dozen  of  'em  swamps  every  night. 
They  don't  mind,  nor  nobody 
else." 

"The  name  of  this  one  was — 
Eoss,  I  think,"  she  said, very  slowly; 
"  maybe  you'll  know  him  1 " 

"I  know  him  well  enough — ^he's  in 
the  Victory;  not  half  a  bad  fellow  in 
his  way,  but  awful  sharp,  and  not  a 
bit  of  patience.  I  seed  him  come 
in  dripping  wet  He's  free  with 
his  money,  and  I  daresay  he'd  pay 
your  lad  handsome.  If  I  were  you, 
rd  speak  to  old  Hany  himself  about 
the  place ;  and  if  you  say  you've  a 
friend  or  two  among  them  young 
swells,  better  luck." 

"Is  this  one  what  you  caU  a 
swelll"  said  the  woman. 

"Why,  he's  Mr  Ross,  aint  hel 
that's  Eton  for  honourable,"  said 
one  of  the  men. 

"  He  aint  Mr  Boss^"  said  an  older 


and  better -informed  person,  with 
isome  contempt.  The  older  atten- 
dants at  the  rafts  were  walking 
peerages,  and  knew  everybody's 
pedigree.  "  His  father  was  Mister 
Eoss,  if  you  please.  He  used  to  bo 
at  college  in  my  time ;  a  nice  light- 
haired  sort  of  a  lad,  not  good  for 
much,  but  with  heaps  of  Mends. 
Not  half  the  pluck  of  this  one :  this 
one's  as  dark  as  you,  missis,  a  kind 
of  a  foreign-looking  blade,  and  as 
wilful  as  the  old  gentleman  himself. 
But  I  like  that  sort  better  than  the 
quiet  ones ;  the  quiet  ones  does  just 
as  much  mischief  on  the  sly." 

"They're  a  rare  lot,  them  lads 
are,"  said  the  other — "  shouting  at 
a  man  like's  he  was  the  dust  under 
their  feet     Aint  we  their  fellow- 
creatures  all  the  same!      It  aint 
much  you  makes  at  the  rafts,  missis, 
even  if  you  gains  a  lot  in  the  season. 
For  after  all,  look  how  short  the 
season  is — ^you  may  say  just  the 
summer   half.      It's   too    cold    in 
March,  and  it's  too  cold  in  October 
— ^nothing  to  speak  of  but  the  sum- 
mer half.     You  makes  a  good  deal 
while  it  lasts,  I  don't  say  nothing 
to  the  contrary — ^but  what's  that 
to  good  steady  work  all  round  the 
yearl" 

"Maybe  her  lad  isn't  one  for 
steady  work,"  said  another.  "  It  is 
work,  I  can  tell  you  is  this,  as  long  as 
it  lasts;  from  early  morning  to  lock- 
up, never  a  moment  to  draw  your 
breath,  but  school-hours,  and  holi- 
days, and  half-holidays  without  end. 
Then  there's  the  r^ular  boating 
gents  as  come  and  go,  not  constant 
like  the  Eton  gentlemen.  They 
give  a  deal  of  trouble — ^they  do;  and 
as  particular  with  their  boats  as  if 
they  were  babies.  I  tell  you  what^ 
missis,  if  you  want  him  to  have  an 
easy  place,  I  wouldn't  send  him 
here." 

"He's  not  one  that's  afraid  of 
work,"  said  the  woman,  "  and  it's 
what  he's  set  his  heart  on.    I  won* 
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der  if  yoa  could  tell  me  now  where 
this  Mr  Boss  comes  from  ? — ^if  he's 
west-country  now,  down  Devonshire 
way  ?  " 

''Bless  you,  no,"  said  the  older 
man,  who  was  great  in  genealogies  ; 
"he's  from  the  north,  he  is  — 
-Scotland  or  thereabouts.  His  grand- 
father came  witli  him  when  he  first 
came  to  college— Lord  something 
or  other.  About  as  like  a  lord  as  I 
4inL  But  the  nobility  aint  much 
to  look  at,"  added  this  functionary, 
vdih  whom  familiarity  had  bred 
contempt.  "They're  a  poor  lot 
them  Scotch  and  Irish  lords.  Give 
me  a  good  railway  man,  or  that  sort ; 
they're  the  ones  for  spending  their 
money.  Lord — I  cannot  think  on 
the  old  nn's  name." 

"Wasit— Esksidel" 

"  You're  a  nice  sort  of  body  to 
know  about  the  haristocracy,"  said 
the  man ;  "  in  course  it  was  Esk- 
aide.  l^ow,  missis,  if  you  knowed, 
what  was  the  good  of  coming  asking 
me,  taking  a  fellow  in  1" 

"  I  didn't  know,"  said  the  woman, 
humbly ;  *'  I  only  wanted  to  know. 
In  my  young  days,  long  ago,  I 
knew — a  family  of  that  name." 

"Ay,  ay,  in  your  young  days. 
Tou  were  a  handsome  lass  then, 
I'll  be  bound,"  said  the  old  man, 
with  a  grin. 

"Look  here,"  said  one  of  the 
-others — "here's  old  Harry  coming,  if 
yon  like  to  speak  to  him  about  your 
lad.  Speak  up  and  don't  be  fright- 
-enei  He  aint  at  all  a  bad  sort,  and 
if  yon  tell  him  as  the  boy's  spry  and 
liandy,  and  don't  mind  a  hard  day's 
work — speak  up !  only  don't  say 
I  told  you."  And  the  benevolent 
adviser  disappeared  hastily,  and 
began  to  pull  about  some  old  gigs 
which  were  ranged  on  the  rafts, 
as  if  much  too  busily  occupied  to 
apare  a  word.  The  woman  went 
up  to  the  master  with  a  heart 
beating  so  strongly  that  she  could 
jscaicely  hear  her  own  voice.     On 


any  other  occasion  she  would  have 
been  shy  and  reluctant  Asking 
favours  was  not  in  her  way — she 
did  not  know  how  to  do  it.  She 
could  not  feign  or  compliment,  or 
do  anything  to  ingratiate  herself 
with  a  pal^n.  But  her  internal 
agitation  was  so  strong  that  she  was 
quite  uplifted  beyond  all  sense  of 
the  effort  which  would  have  been 
so  trying  to  her  on  any  other  occa- 
sion. She  went  up  to  him  sus- 
tained by  her  excitement,  which  at 
the  same  time  blunted  her  feelings, 
and  made  her  almost  unaware  of 
the  very  words  she  uttered. 

"Master,"  she  said,  going  straight 
to  the  point,  as  the  excited  mind 
naturally  does — "  I  have  a  boy  that 
is  very  anxious  for  work.  He  is 
a  good  lad,  and  very  kind  to  me. 
We've  been  tramping  about  the 
country — ^nothing  better,  for  all  my 
folks  was  in  that  way ;  but  he  don't 
take  after  me  and  my  folks.  He 
thinks  steady  work  is  better,  and 
to  stay  still  in  one  place." 

"  He  is  in  the  right  of  it  there," 
was  the  reply. 

"  Maybe  he  is  in  the  right,"  she 
said ;  "  Tm  not  the  one  to  say,  for  I'm 
fond  of  my  freedom  and  moving 
about  But,  master,  you'll  have 
one  in  your  place  that  is  not  afraid 
of  hard  work  if  you'll  have  my 
son." 

"  Who  is  your  son  1  do  I  know 
him)"  said  the  master,  who  was  a 
man  with  a  mobile  and  clean-shaven 
countenance,  like  an  act(fr,  with  a 
twinkling  eye  and  a  suave  man- 
ner, the  feither  of  an  athletic  band 
of  river-worthies  who  were  regarded 
generally  with  much  admiration  by 
"  the  college  gentlemen,"  to  whom 
their  prowess  was  well  known, — 
"who  is  your  son  1" 

The  woman  grew  sick  and  giddy 
with  the  tumult  of  feeling  in  her. 
The  words  were  simple  enough  in 
straightforward  meaning ;  but  they 
bore  another  sense,  which  made  her 
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heart  flatter,  and  took  the  yery 
light  from  her  eyes.  "Who  was 
her  son  f "  It  -was  all  she  could  do 
to  keep  from  hetraying  herself  from 
claiming  some  one  else  as  her  son, 
yery  different  from  Dick.  If  she 
had  done  so,  she  would  have  heen 
simply  treated  as  a  mad  woman : 
as  it  was,  the  bystanders,  used  to 
tramps  of  a  very  different  class, 
looked  at  her  with  instant  suspi- 
cion, half  disposed  to  attribute  her 
giddiness  and  faltering  to  a  co^mion 
enough  cause.  She  mastered  her- 
self without  fully  knowing  either 
the  risk  she  had  run  or  the  looks 
directed  to  her.  "You  don^t  know 
him,"  she  said.  "We  came  here 
but  last  night.  One  of  the  coUc^ 
gentlemen  was  to  speak  for  him. 
He's  a  good  hard-working  lad,  if 
you'll  ttJ^e  my  word  for  it,  that 
knows  him  best" 

"Well,  missis,  it's  true  as  you 
know  him  best ;  but  I  don't  know 
as  we  ean  take  his  mother^s  word 
for  it  Mothers  aint  always  to  be 
trusted  to  tell  what  they  know," 
said  the  master,  good-bumouredly. 
"I'll  speak  to  you  another  time, 
for  here  they  are  coming.  Look 
sharp,  lads." 

"  All  right,  sir ;  here  you  are." 
The  tide  was  coming  in — a  tide 
of  boys — ^who  immediately  flooded 
the  place,  pouring  up-stairs  into 
the  dressing-rooms  to  change  their 
school  garments  for  boating  dress, 
and  gradually  occupying  the  rafts 
in  a  mdving  restless  crowd.  The 
woman  stood,  jostled  by  the  liv- 
ing stream,  watching  wistfully, 
w£ale  boat  after  boat  shot  out  into 
the  water, — gigs,  with  a  laughing, 
restless  crew— outriggers,  each  with 
a  silent  inmate,  bent  on  work  and 
practice;  for  aU  the  school  races 
had  yet  to  be  rowed.  She  stood 
gazing,  with  a  heart  that  fluttered 
wildly,  upon  all  those  unknown 
young  faces  and  animated  moving 
^gures.     One  of  them  was  bound 


to  her  by  the  closest  tie  that  can 
unite  two  human  creatures ;   and 
yet^  poor  soul,  she  did  not  know 
him,  nor  had  he  the   slightest  due 
to  find  her  out — to  think  of  her  a» 
anyhow  connected  with    >>iTnJM>lf 
Her  heart  grew  sick  as  she  gazed 
and  gazed,  pausing  now  upon  one 
face,  now  upon  another.      There 
was  one  of  whom  she  caught  a  pass- 
ing glimpse,  as  he  push^  off  into 
the  stream  in  one    of   the  long- 
winged  dragon-fly  boats,  who  ex- 
cited her  most  of  alL     She  could 
not  see  him  clearly,  only  a  glimpse 
of  him  between  the  crowding  figures 
about; — an  oval  face,  wi&  dark 
clouds  of  curling  hair  pushed  from 
his  forehead.    There  came  a  ringing 
in  her  ears,  a  dimness  in  her  eyes. 
Women  in  her  class  do  not  &int  ex- 
cept at  the  most  tremendous  emer- 
gencies.    If  they  did,  they  would 
probably  be  set  down  as  intoxicated,, 
and  summarily  dealt  with.     Sho 
caught  at  the  wooden  railing,  and 
held  herself  upright  by  it,  shutting 
her  eyes  to  concentrate  her  strength. 
And  by-and-by  the  bewildering  sick 
emotion  passed ;  was  it  him  whom 
she  had  seen  1 

After  this  she  crossed  the  river 
again  in  the  ferry-boat^  though  it 
was  a  halfpenny  each  time,  and 
she  felt  the  expenditure  to  be 
extravagant,  and  walked  about 
on  the  other  bank  till  she  found 
Dick,  who  naturally  adopted  the 
same  means  of  finding  her,  neitiier 
of  them  thinking  of  any  return 
"home," — a  place  which  did  not 
exist  in  their  consdousnees.  Then 
they  went  and  bought  something 
in  an  eating-shop,  and  brought  it 
out  to  a  quiet  comer  opposite  the 
"  Brocas  clump,"  and  there  ate  their 
dinner,  with  the  river  flowing  at  their 
feet,  and  the  skiffs  of  "  the  gentle- 
men "  darting  by.  It  was,  or  rather 
looked,  a  poetic  meal,  and  few 
X>eople  passed  in  sight  without  a 
momentary  envy  of  the  htunble  pic- 
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nic ;  but  to  Dick  Brown  and  his 
mother  there  was  nothing  ont  of  the 
way  in  it,  and  she  tied  up  the  frag- 
ments for  supper  in  a  spotted  cotton 
handkerchief  when  they  had  fin- 
ished. It  was  natural  for  &em  to  eat 
ont  of  doorsy  as  well  as  to  do  every- 
thing else  out  of  doors.  Dick  told 
her  of  his  good  luck,  how  kind 
Valentine  had  been,  and  gave  her 
the  half-crown  he  had  received,  and 
an  account  of  all  that  was  to  be 
done  for  him.  "  If  they  don't  mind 
him,  they're  sure  to  mind  the  other 
gentleman,"  said  devout  Dick,  who 
believed  in  Val's  power  with  a 
fervent  and  unquestioned  faith. 
After  a  while  he  went  across  to  the 
rafts,  and  hung  about  there  ready 
for  any  odd  job,  and  making  himself 
conspicuous  in  eager  anxiety  toplease 
the  master.  His  mother  stayed  still, 
with  the  fragments  of  their  meal 
tied  up  in  the  handkerchief,  on  the 
same  grassy  bank  where  they  dined, 
watclung  the  boats  as  they  came 
and  went.  She  did  not  understand 
how  it  was  that  they  all  dropped  off 
one  by  one,  and  as  suddenly  reap- 
peared again  when  the  hour  for 
dinner  and  the  hour  of  "three 
o'clock  school"  passed.  But  she 
had  nothing  to  do  to  call  her  from 
that  musing  and  silence  to  which 
she  had  become  habituated,  and  re- 
mained there  the  entire  i^temoon 
doing  nothing  but  gaze.  At  last, 
however,  she  made  a  great  effort,  and 
roused  herself.  The  unknown  boy 
after  whom  she  yearned  could  not 
be  identified  among  all  these  strange 
faces;  and  there  was  something 
which  could  be  done  for  good  Dick, 
the  boy  who  had  always  been  good 
to  her.  She  did  for  Dick  what  no 
one  could  have  expected  her  to  do ; 
she  went  and  looked  for  a  lodging 
where  they  could  establish  them- 
selves.   After  a  while  she  found  two 


small  rooms  in  a  house  facing  the 
river, — one^in  which  Dick  could 
sleep,  the  other  a  room  with  a  fire- 
place, where  his  hot  meals,  which  he 
no  doubt  would  insist  upon,  could 
be  cooked,  and  where,  in  a  comer, 
she  herself  could  sleep  when  the  day 
was  over.  She  had  a  little  stock  of 
reserve  money  on  her  person,  a  few 
shillings  saved,  and  something  more^ 
which  was  the  remnant  of  a  sum  she 
had  carried  about  with  her  for  years, 
and  which  I  believe  she  intended 
"to  bury  her,"  according  to  the 
curious  pride  which  is  common 
among  the  poor.  But  as  for  the 
moment  there  was  no  question  of 
burying  her,  she  felt  justified  in 
breaking  in  upon  this  little  hoard 
to  please  her  boy  by  such  forlorn 
attempts  at  comfort  as  were  in  her 
power.  She  ventured  to  buy  a  few 
necessaries,  and  to  make  provision  as 
weU  as  she  knew  how  for  the  night 
— the  first  night  which  she  would 
have  passed  for  years  under  a  roof 
which  she  could  call  her  own.  One 
of  the  chief  reasons  that  reconciled 
her  to  this  step  was,  that  the  room 
faced  the  river,  and  that  not  Dick 
alone,  but  the  other  whom  she  did 
not  know,  could  be  watched  from  the 
window.  Should  she  get  to  know 
him,  perhaps  to  speak  to  him,  that 
other? — ^to  watch  him  every  summer 
evening  in  his  boat,  floating  up  and 
down — ^to  distinguish  his  voice  in  the 
crowd,  and  his  step  1  But  for  this 
hope  she  could  not,  I  think,  have 
made  so  great  a  sacrifice  for  Dick 
alone — a  sacrifice  she  had  not  been 
able  to  make  when  the  doing  of  it 
would  have  been  stiU  more  import- 
ant than  now.  Perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause she  was  growing  older,  and  the 
individual  had  faded  somewhat  from 
her  consciousness ;  but  the  change 
bewildered  even  herself.  She  did  it 
notwithstanding,  and  of  her  i^ee  will. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Wheu  Dick  saw  his  friend  and 
patron  come  down  to  the  lafts  that 
eyening  in  company  with  another  of 
the  '^  gentlemen,"  bigger,  stronger, 
and  older  than  himsdf,  at  whom 
everybody  looked  with  respect  and 
admiration,  the  state  of  his  mind 
may  be  supposed.  He  had  been 
hanging  about  all  day,  as  I  have 
said,  making  himself  useful  —  a 
handy  fellow,  ready  to  push  a 
boat  into  the  water,  to  run  and 
fetch  an  oar,  to  tie  on  the  sheepskin 
on  a  rower's  seat,  without  stand- 
ing on  ceremony  as  to  who  told  him 
to  do  so.  The  master  himself,  in 
the  huriy  of  operations,  had  given 
him  various  orders  without  perceiv- 
ing, so  willing  and  ready  was  Dick, 
that  it  was  a  stranger,  and  not  one 
of  his  own  men,  whom  he  addressed. 
Dick  contemplated  the  conversation 
which  ensued  with  a  beating  heart. 
He  saw  the  lads  look  round,  and 
that  Valentine  pointed  him  out  to 
the  potentate  of  the  river-side ;  and 
he  saw  one  of  the  men  join  in,  say- 
ing something,  he  was  sure,  in  his 
favour ;  and,  after  a  terrible  interval 
of  suspense,  Yal  came  towards  him, 
waving  his  hand  to  him  in  triumph. 
"There,"  cried  Val,  "we've  got 
you  the  place.  Go  and  talk  to  old 
Harry  yourself  about  wages  and 
things.  And  mind  what  I  said  to 
you,  Brown;  neither  Lichen  nor 
I  will  stand  any  nonsense.  We've 
made  all  sorts  of  promises  for  you ; 
and  if  you  don't  keep  them.  Lichen 
will  kick  you — or  if  he  don't,  I  wilL 
You'd  best  keep  steady,  for  your 
own  sake." 

"  I'll  keep  steady,"  said  Dick, 
with  a  grin  on  his  face;  and  it 
was  all  the  boy  could  do  to  keep 
himself  from  executing  a  dance  of 
triumph  when  he  found  himself 
eally  engaged  at  reasonable  wages, 

\d  informed  of  the  hour  at  which 


he  was  expected  to  present  himself 
on  the  morrow.  "  Give  an  eye  to 
my  boat.  Brown,"  said  Val ;  "  see 
she's  taken  care  o£  Til  expect  you 
to  look  out  for  me,  and  have  her 
ready  when  you  know  I'm  coming. 
I  hate  waiting,"  said  the  lad,  with 
imperious  good-humour.  How  Dick 
admired  him  as  he  stood  there  in 
his  flannels  and  jersey — ^the  hand- 
somest, splendid,  all- commanding 
young  prince,  who  had  stooped 
from  his  skies  to  interfere  on  his 
(Dick's)  behalf,  for  no  reason  in  the 
world  except  his  will  and  pleasure. 
"  How  lucky  I  am,"  thought  Dick 
to  himself,  "that  he  should  have 
noticed  me  last  night!" — and  he 
made  all  manner  of  enthusiastic 
promises  on  account  of  the  boat, 
and  in  general  devotion  to  Val's 
service.  The  young  potentate 
took  all  these  protestations  in  the 
veiy  best  part  He  stepped  into 
his  outrigger  with  lordly  composure, 
while  Dick,  all  glowing  and  happy, 
knelt  on  the  raft  to  hold  it.  "  You 
shan't  want  a  friend,  old  fellow,  as 
long  as  you  behave  yourself,"  said 
Val,  with  magnificent  condescen- 
sion which  it  was  fine  to  see.  "  I'll 
look  after  you,"  and  he  nodded  at 
him  as  he  ahot  along  over  the  gleam- 
ing water.  As  for  Dick,  as  his  ser- 
vices were  not  required  till  next 
day,  he  went  across  the  river  to 
Coffin  Lane,  where  his  mother  was 
waiting  for  him,  to  tell  his  news. 
She  did  not  say  very  much,  nor  did 
he  expect  her  to  do  so,  but  she  took 
him  by  the  arm  and  led  him  along 
the  water-side  to  a  housewhich  stood 
in  a  comer,  half  facing  the  river, 
looking  towards  the  sunset  She 
took  him  in  at  the  open  door,  and 
up-stairs  to  the  room  in  which  she 
had  already  set  out  a  homely  and 
very  scanty  table  for  their  supper. 
Dick  did  not  know  how  to  express 
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the  delight  and  thanks  in  his  heart. 
He  turned  round  and  gave  his  mother 
4  kiss  in  silent  transport — a  rare 
caress,  such  as  meant  more  than 
words.  The  window  of  this  room 
looked  up  the  river,  and  straight 
into  the  ''Brocas  dump/'  behind 
which  the  sunset  was  preparing  all 
its  splendour.  In  the  little  room 
beyond,  which  was  to  be  Dick's 
bedroom — glorious  title ! — the  win- 
dow looked  straight  across  to  the 
rafts.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
young  squire  coming  into  a  fine 
property  was  eyer  more  happy  than 
the  young  tramp  finding  himself  for 
almost  the  first  time  in  his  life  in 
a  place  which  he  could  call  home. 
He  could  not  stop  smiling,  so  full 
of  happiness  was  he,  nor  seat  him- 
self to  his  poor  supper,  but  went 
round  and  round  the  two  rooms, 
planning  where  he  could  put  up  a 
shelf  or  arrange  a  table.  "  I'll  make 
it  so  handy  for  you,  mother;  you'll 
not  know  you're  born ! "  cried  Dick, 
in  the  fulness  of  his  delight. 

And  yet  two  barer  little  rooms  per- 
haps no  human  home  ever  was  made 
in.  There  was  nothing  there  that 
was  not  indispensable — a  table,  two 
•chairs,  and  no  more ;  and  in  Dick's 
Toom  a  small  iron  bed.  All  that 
his  mother  possessed  for  her  own 
rest  was  a  mattress,  which  could  be 
rolled  up  and  put  aside  during  the 
day.  She  took  her  son's  pleasure 
very  quietly,  as  was  her  wont,  but 
smiled  with  a  sense  of  having  made 
him  happy,  which  was  pleasant  to 
her,  although  to  make  him  happy 
liad  not  been  her  only  motive. 
When  she  had  put  away  the  things 
ttom  their  supper,  she  sat  down  at 
the  open  window  and  looked  out 
on  the  river.  The  air  was  full  of 
sound,  so  softened  by  the  summer 
that  all  rudeness  and  harshness  were 
taken  out  of  it :  in  the  foreground 
the  ferry-boat  was  crossing  and  re- 
crossing,  the  man  standing  up  with 
his  punt-pole  against  the  glow  of 


the  western  sky;  just  under  the 
window  lay  the  green  eyot,  waving 
with  young  willows,  and  up  and 
down  in  a  continual  stream  on  the 
sunny  side  of  it  went  and  came  the 
boys  in  their  boats.  '^Show  him 
to  me,  Dick,  when  he  comes,"  said 
the  woman.  Dick  did  not  re- 
quire to  be  told  whom  ^he  meant, 
neither  was  he  surprised  at  this  in- 
tensity of  interestin^im,  which  made 
his  young  patron  the  only  figure 
worth  identification  in  that  crowded 
scene.  Had  he  not  been,  as  it  were, 
Dick's  guardian  angel,  who  had 
suddenly  appeared  for  the  boy's 
succour] — and  what  more  natural 
than  that  Dick's  mother  should 
desire  before  anything  else  to  see 
one  who  had  been  such  a  friend  to 
her  boy  ? 

But  I  do  not  think  she  was  much 
the  wiser  when  Yal  came  down  the 
river,  accompanied  by  a  group  of 
backers  on  the  bank,  who  had  made 
themselves  hoarse  shrieking  and 
shouting  at  him.  He  was  training 
for  a  race,  and  this  was  one  of  his 
trial  nights.  Lichen  himself  had 
agreed  to  come  down  to  give  Yal 
Ms  advice  and  instructions— or,  in 
more  familiar  phraseology,  was 
'^  coaching  "  him  for  the  important 
effort  Dick  rushed  out  at  the  sight, 
to  cheer  and  shriek  too,  in  an  ef- 
fervescence of  loyalty  which  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  character  of 
Yal's  performance.  The  mother  sat 
at  the  window  add  looked  out  upon 
them,  longing  and  sickening  with 
a  desire  unsatisfied.  Was  this  all 
she  was  ever  to  see  of  him — a  dis- 
tant speck  in  a  flying  boat  1  But  to 
know  that  this  was  hun — that  he  was 
there  before  her  eyes— that  he  had 
taken  up  Dick  and  established  him 
in  his  own  train,  as  it  were,  near 
to  him,  by  a  sudden  fancy  which 
to  her,  who  knew  what  cause  there 
was  for  it,  seemed  something  like  a 
special  interference  of  God, — ^filled 
her  with  a  strange  confused  rapture 
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of  mingled  feelings.  She  let  her 
tears  fall  quietly  as  she  sat  all  alone, 
gazing  apon  the  scene.  It  must  be 
God's  doing,  she  felt,  since  no  man 
had  any  h^^d  in  it.  She  had  sepa- 
rated them  in  her  wild  justice,  rend- 
ing her  own  heart  while  she  did  so, 
but  Ood  had  brought  them  together. 
She  was  totally  untaught,  poor  soul, 
in  religious  matters,  as  well  as  in 
eveiything  else;  but  in  her  ignor- 
ance she  had  reached  that  point 
which  our  high  philosophy  reaches 
struggling  through  the  mist,  and 
which  nowadays  the  unsatisfied  and 
over-instructed  mind  loves  togo  back 
to,  thinking  itself  happier  with  one 
naked  primaiy  truth  than  with  a 
system  however  divine.  Ko  one 
could  have  taken  from  this  dweller 
in  the  woods  and  wilds  the  sense 
of  a  God  in  the  world, — almost 
half  visible,  sometimes,  to  musing, 
silent  soids  like  her  own;  a  God 
always  watchful,  always  compre- 
hensible to  the  simple  mind,  in  the 
mere  fact  of  His  perpetual  watch- 
fulness, fatherliness,  yet  severity, — 
sending  hunger  and  cold  as  well  as 
wannth  and  plenty,  and  guiding 
those  revolutions  of  the  seasons  and 
the  outdoor  facts  of  existence  which 
impress  the  untaught  yet  thought- 
ful being  as  nothing  learnt  by  books 
can  ever  do.  To  know  as  she  did 
that  there  was  a  God  in  the  world, 
and  not  believe  at  the  same  time 
that  His  interference  was  the  most 
natural  of  all  tttings,  would  have 
been  impossible  to  this  primitive 
creature.  Therefore,  knowing  no 
agencies  in  the  universe  but  that  of 
man  direct  and  visible,  and  that  of 
God,  which  to  her  could  scarcely 
be  called  invisible,  she  believed  im- 
hesitatingly  that  God  had  done 
this— that  He  had  balked  her,  with 
a  hand  and  power  more  great  than 
hers.  What  was  to  be  the  next 
step  she  could  not  tell, — ^it  was 
beyond  her:  she  could  only  sit 
and  watch  how  things  would  befall, 


having  not  only  no  power  but  no 
wish  to  interfere. 

Thus  things  went  on  for  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  "half," 
which  lasted  only  about  six  weeks 
more.  Dick  set  himself  to  the 
work  of  making  eveiything  ''handy  " 
for  her  with  enthusiasm  in  his  odd 
hours,  which  were  few — for  his  ser- 
vices at  the  rafts  were  demanded 
imperatively  from  earliest  moming^ 
till  the  late  evening  after  sunset, 
when  the  river  dropped  into  dark- 
ness. **  The  gentlemen,"  it  is  true, 
were  all  cleared  off  their  favourite 
stream  by  nine  o'clock ;  but  the 
local  lovers  of  the  Thames  would 
linger  on  it  during  those  summer 
nights,  especially  when  there  was  a 
moon,  till  poor  Dick,  putting  him- 
self across  in  his  boat  when  all  at 
last  was  silent — ^the  last  boating 
party  disposed  of,  and  the  small 
craft  all  ranged  in  their  places  ready 
for  to-moiTOW — ^would  feel  his  arms 
scarcely  able  to  pull  the  light  sculls, 
and  his  limbs  trembling  under  him. 
Even  then,  after  his  long  day's 
work,  when  he  had  eaten  his  sup- 
per, he  would  set  to  work  to  put 
up  the  shelves  he  had  promised  his 
mother,  or  to  fix  upon  his  walls  the 
pictures  which  delighted  himself. 
Dick  began  with  the  lowest  rudi- 
ments of  art,  the  pictures  in  the 
penny  papers,  with  which  he  almost 
papered  his  walls.  .Then  his  taste 
advanced  as  his  pennies  grew 
more  plentiful :  the  emotional  prints 
of  the  'Police  News'  ceased  to 
chaim  him,  and  he  rose  to  the  pic- 
tures of  the  '  Illustrated,'  or  what- 
ever might  be  the  picture  -  paper 
of  the  time.  This  advance  —  so 
quickly  does  the  mind  work — ^took 
place  in  the  six  weeks  that  remained 
of  the  half;  and  by  the  lime  ''  the 
gentlemen  "left,  and  work  slackened, 
Dick's  room  was  aLoeady  gorgeous, 
withhere  and  there  a  mighty  chxomo, 
strong  in  tint  and  simple  in  subject^ 
surrounded  with  all  manner  of  royal 
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progresses  and  shows  of  various 
kindsi  as  represented  in  the  columns 
of  the  prints  aforesaid.  He  grew 
handy,  too,  in  amateur  carpentering, 
having  managed  to  huy  himself 
some  simple  tools;  and  when  he 
had  a  spare  moment  he  hetook  him- 
self to  the  bits  of  simple  carving 
which  Boss  had  handed  over  to 
him,  and  worked  at  them  with  a  real 
enjoyment  which  proved  his  pos- 
session of  some  germ  at  least  of 
artistic  feeling.  The  boy  never 
had  a  moment  unemployed  with  all 
these  occupations,  necessary  and 
Toluntaiy.  He  was  as  happy  as 
the  day  was  long,  always  ready 
with  a  smile  and  pleasant  word, 
always  sociable,  not  given  to  calcu- 
lating his  time  too  nicely,  or  to 
grumbling  if  some  of  his  "  mates  " 
threw  upon  his  willing  shoulders 
more  than  his  share  of  work.  The 
boating  people  about  got  to  know 
him,  and  among  the  boys  •  he  had 
already  become  highly  popular. 
Very  grand  personages  indeed  — 
Lichen  himself,  for .  instance,  than 
whom  there  could  be  no  more 
exalted  being — ^would  talk  to  him 
familiarly ;  and  some  kind  lads, 
finding  out  his  tastes,  brought 
him  pictures  of  which  they  them- 
selves had  got  tired,  and  little 
carved  brackets  from  their  walls, 
and  much  other  rubbish  of  this  de- 
scription, all  of  which  was  delightful 
to  Dick. 

As  for  Valentine,  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  him  by  the  possession 
of  a  protege  was  very  striking. 
He  felt  the  responsibility  deeply, 
and  at  once  began  to  ponder  as  to 
the  duties  of  a  superior  to  his 
inferiors,  of  which,  of  course,  one 
time  or  other,  he  had  heard  much. 
An  anxious  desire  to  do  his  duty 
to  this  retainer  who  had  been  so 
oddly  thrown  upon  his  hands,  and 
for  whom  he  felt  an  unaccountable 
warmth  of  patronising  friendship, 
took  possession  of  him.    He  made 


many  trite  but  admirable  theories 
on  the  subject — ^theories,  however, 
not  at  all  trite  to  Val,  who  believed 
he  had  invented  them  for  his  own 
good  and  that  of  mankind.  It 
was  not  enough,  he  reasoned  with 
himself,  to  have  saved  a  lad  from 
the  life  of  a  tramp,  and  got  hiTn 
regular  employment,  unless  at  the 
same  time  you  did  something  to- 
wards improving  his  mind,  and 
training  him  for  the  rdle  of  a  re- 
spectable citizen.  These  were  very 
fine  words,  but  Val  (strictly  within 
himself)  was  not  afraid  of  fine 
words.  Ko  young  soul  of  sixteen 
worth  anything  ever  is.  To  make 
a  worthy  citizen  of  his  waif  seemed 
to  him  for  some  time  his  mission. 
Having  found  out  that  Dick  could 
read,  he  pondered  very  deeply  and 
carefully  what  books  to  get  for  him, 
and  how  to  lead  him  upon  the  path 
of  knowledge.  With  a  little  sigh 
he  recognised  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  marked  Hterary  turn  in 
Dick's  mind,  and  that  he  preferred 
a  bit  of  wood  and  a  knife  as  a  means 
of  relaxation  to  books.  Val  hesi- 
tated long  between  the  profitable 
and  the  pleasant  in  literature  as  a 
means  of  educating  his  protSge, 
Whether  to  rouse  him  to  the  practi- 
cal by  accounts  of  machinery  and 
manufactures,  or  to  rouse  his  ima- 
gination by  romance,  he  could  not 
easily  decide.  I  fear  his  decision 
was  biassed  ultimately  by  the  posses- 
sion of  a  number  of  books  which 
he  had  himself  outgrown,  but  which 
he  rightly  judged  might  do  very 
well  for  his  humble  &iend,  whoso 
total  want  of  education  made  him 
younger  than  Val  by  a  few  years, 
and  therefore  still  within  the  range 
of  the  'Headless  Horseman,'  of 
Captain  Mayne  Seid's  vigorous  pro- 
ductions, and  other  schoolboy  liter- 
ature of  the  same  class.  These  he 
brought  down,  a  few  volumes  at  a 
time,  to  tiie  raits,  and  gave  them  to 
his  fidend  with  injunctions  to  read 
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theiiL  ''  Tou  shall  have  something 
better  when  you  have  gone  through 
these;  but  I  daresay  you'll  like 
them — ^I  used  to  myself,"  said  VaL 
Dick  accepted  them  with  devout 
lespect;  but  I  think  the  greatest 
pleasure  he  got  out  of  them  was 
when  he  ranged  them  in  a  little 
book-shelf  he  had  himself  made,  and 
felt  as  a  bibliopole  does  when  he 
iuranges  his  fine  editions,  that  he 
too  had  a  library.  Dick  did  not 
•care  much  for  the  stories  of  adven- 
ture with  which  Yal  fed  him  as  a 
kind  of  milk  for  babes.  He  knew 
of  adventures  on  the  road,  of  biv- 
ouacs out  of  doors,  quite  enough 
in  his  own  person.  But  he 
dearly  liked  to  see  them  ranged 
in  his  book-«helf.  All  kinds  of  cu- 
rious instincts,  half  developed  and 
unintelligible  even  to  himself,  were 
in  Dick's  mind, — the  habits  of  a  race 
of  which  he  knew  nothing — par- 
tially burnt  out  and  efiDEUied  by  a 
course  of  life  infinitely  different, 
yet  still  existing  obstinately  within 
him,  and  promptmg  him  to  he  knew 
not  what.  K  we  could  study  hu- 
man nature  as  we  study  fossils  and 
strata,  how  strange  it  would  be  to 
trace  the  connection  between  Dick's 
rude  booknshelves,  with  the  coarse 
little  ornament  he  had  carved  on 
them,  and  the  pleasure  it  gave  him 
to  range  Yal's  yellow  volumes  upon 
that  rough  shelf — and  the  great  glo- 
rious green  cabinets  in  Lady  Esk- 
«ide'8  drawing-room !  Nobody  was 
Aware  of  this  connection,  himself 
least  of  alL  And  Yal,  who  had  an 
evident  right  to  inherit  so  refined  a 
taste,  cared  as  little  for  the  Yemis- 
Martin  as  though  he  had  been  bom 
a  savage ;  by  such  strange  laws,  un- 
known to  us  poor  gropers  after 
scraps  of  information,  does  inheri- 
tance go ! 

All  this  time,  however,  Dick's 
mother  had  not  seen  Yal  more  than 
in  his  boat,  for  which  she  looked 
through  all  the  sunny  afternoons  and 


long  evenings,  spending  half  her 
silent  intent  life,  so  different  to  the 
outward  one,  so  full  of  strange 
self -absorption  and  concentrate 
feeling,  in  the  watch.  This  some- 
thing out  of  herself,  to  attract  her 
wandering  visionaiy  thoughts  and 
hold  her  passionate  4ieart  faat^  was 
whatthe  woman  had  wanted  through- 
out the  strange  existence  which  had 
been  warped  and  twisted  out  of  all 
possibility  at  its  very  outset.  Her  wild 
intolerance  of  confinement,  her  desire 
for  freedom,  her  instinct  of  constant 
wandering,  troubled  her  no  more. 
She  did  her  few  domestic  duties  in 
the  morning,  made  ready  Dick's 
meals  for  him  (and  they  lived  with 
Spartan  simplicity,  both  having 
been  trained  to  eat  what  they  could 
get,  most  often  by  the  roadside — 
cold  scraps  of  food  which  required 
no  preparation),  and  kept  his  clothes 
and  her  own  in  order;  and  all  the 
long  afternoon  would  sit  there 
watching  for  the  skimming  boat, 
the  white  jersey,  with  ttie  dis- 
tinctive mark  which  she  soon  came 
to  recognise.  I  think  Yal's  jersey 
had  a  little  red  cross  on  the  breast — 
an  easy  symbol  to  recoUect  When 
he  came  down  the  river  at  last,  and 
left  his  boat,  she  went  in  with  a 
sigh,  half  of  relief,  from  her  watch, 
half  of  pain  that  it  was  over,  and 
began  to  prepare  her  boy's  supper. 
They  held  her  whole  existence  thus 
in  suspense  between  them  f  one 
utterly  ignorant  of  it,  the  other  not 
much  better  informed.  When  Dick 
came  in,  tired  but  cheery,  he  would 
show  her  the  books  Mr  Boss  had 
brought  him,  or  report  to  her  the 
words  he  had  said.  Dick  adored 
him  frankly,  with  a  boy's  pride  in  all 
his  escapades;  and  there  were  few 
facts  in  Yal's  existence  which  were 
not  known  in  that  little  house  at 
the  comer,  all  unconscious  as  he 
was  of  his  importance  there.  One 
morning,  however,  Dick  approached 
this  unfailing  subject  with  a  little 
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embarrassment,  looking  furtively  at  has  heard  somehow  how  clever  you 

his  mother  to  see  how  far  he  might  are;  and  if  you  would  do  it  just  once 

venture  to  speak.  to  please  him  and  me ! " 

'^  You  don't  ever  touch  the  cards  She  did  not  answer  for  a  few 

now,  mother?"  he  said  all  at  once,  minutes.      Dick  thought  she  wa& 

with  a  guilty  air,  which  she,  ab-  struggling  with  herself  to  overcome 

sorbedin  her  own  thoughts,  did  not  her  repugnance.    Then  she  replied, 

perceive.  with  an  altered  and  agitated  voice, 

"  The  cards  1 — I  never  did  when  "  For  him  I'll  do  it — ^you  can  bring^ 

I  conld  help  it,  yon  know."  him  to-morrow." 

"  I  know,"  he  said,  "  but  I  don't  "  How  kind  you  are,  mother  ! " 

suppose  there's  no  harm  in  it ;  it  said    Dick,    gratefully.      ''  College 

aint  you  as  put  them  how  they  breaks  np  the  day  after  to-morrow,"^ 

come.     All  you've  got  to  do  with  it  he  added,  in  a  dolorous  voibe.     '*  I 

is  saying  what  it  means.     Folks  in  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  without 

the  Bible  did  the  same — Joseph,  him  and  all  of   them — ^the   place 

for  one,  as  was  carried  to  the  land  won't  look  the  same,  nor  I  ^lan't 

of  ^Egy^t"  feel  the  same.    Mayn't  he  come  to- 

The  Bible  was  all  the  lore  Dick  night)  I  think  he's  going  off  to- 
had.  He  liked  the  Old  Testament  morrow  up  to  Scotland,  as  they're 
a  great  deal  better  than  the  'Head-  all  talking  of.  Half  of  'em  goes  up 
less  Horseman;'  and,  like  other  well-  to  Scotland.  I  wonder  what  kind 
informed  persons,  he  was  glad  to  of  a  place  it  is.  Were  we  ever 
let  his  knowledge  appear  when  there  there  f  " 

was  an  occasion  for  such  exhibitions.  "  Once^when  you  were  quite  a 

His  mother  shook  her  head.  child." 

"  It's  no  harm,  maybe,  to  them  "  'Twas  there  the  tother  little 
that  think  no  harm,"  she  said ;  "  no,  chap  died  ? "  said  Dick,  compassion- 
it  aint  me  that  settles  them — ^who  ately.  "Poor  mammy,  I  didn't  mean 
is  it?  It  must  be  either  God  or  the  to  vex  you.  I  wonder  what  he'd 
devil  And  God  don't  trouble  Him-  have  been  like  now  if  he'd  lived. 
self  with  the  like  of  that — He  has  Look  here,  mother,  inayn't  7ie  come 
more  and  better  to  do;  so  it  must  to-night?" 

be  the  devil;  and  I  don't  hold  with  "  If  you  like,"  she  said,  trying  to 

it,  unless  Fm  forced  for  a  living,  seem  calm,  but  deeply  i> jitated  by 

I   can't  think  as  it's  laid  to  you  this  reference.    He  saw  this,  and 

then."  set  it  down  naturally  to  the  melan- 

**  I  wish  you'd  just  do  it  once  to  choly  recollections  he  had  evoked, 

please  me,  mother ;  it  couldn't  do  "  Poor  mother,"  he  said,  rising 

no  harm."  from  his  dinner,  "  you  are  a  feelin' 

She  shook  her  head,  but  looked  one !  all  this  time,  and  you've  never 

at  him  with  questioning  eyes.  forgotten.     I'll  go  away  and  leave 

"  Suppose  it  was  to  please  a  gen-  you  quiet ;  and  just  before  lock-up, 

Ueman  as  I  am  more  in  debt  to  than  when  it's  getting  dark,  him  and  me 

I  can  ever  pay — ^more  than  I  want  will  come  across.     You  won't  say 

ever  to  pay,"  cried  Dick,  "  except  in  nothing  you  can  help  that's  dreadful 

doing  everything  to  please  him  as  if  the  cards  turn  up  bad  9 — and  speak 

long  as  I  liva     You  may  say  it  aint  as  kind  to  him  as  you  can,  mother 

me  as  can  do  this,  and  that  I'm  tak-  dear,  he's  been  so  kind  to  me." 

ing  it  out  of  you;  but  you're  all  I  Speak  as  kind  to  himas  you  can ! 

have  to  help  me,  and  it  aint  to  save  What  words  were  these  to  be  said  to 

myself.     Mother,  it's  Mr  Boss  as  her  whose  whole  being  was  disturbed 
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and  excited  by  the  idea  of  seeing 
this  stranger  1    Keep  yourself  from 
falling  at  his  feet  and  kissing  them ; 
fiom  falling  on  his  neck  and  weep- 
ing over  Hm.     If  Dick  had  but 
known,  these  were  more  likely  things 
to  happen.   She  scarcely  saw  her  boy 
go  out,  or  could  distinguish  what 
were  the  last  words  he  said  to  her. 
Her  heart  was  full  of  the  other — the 
other  whose  face  her  hungry  eyes  liad 
not  been  able  to  distinguish  from 
her  window,  who  had  never  seen 
her,  so  far  as  he  knew,  and  yet  who 
was  hers,  though  she  dared  not  say 
so,  dared  not  claim  any  share  in  hinu 
Bared  not  I  though  she  could  not 
have  told  why.     To  her  there  were 
barriers  between  them  impassable. 
She  had  given  him  up  when  he  was 
a  child  for  the  sake  of  justice,  and 
the  wild  natural  virtue  and  honour 
in  her  soul  stood  between  her  and  the 
child  she  had  relinquished.   It  seem- 
ed to  her  that  in  giving  him  up  she 
had  come  under  a  solemn  tacit  en- 
gagement never    to  make    herself 
known  to  him,  and  she  was  too 
profoundly  agitated  now  to  be  able 
to  think.      Indeed  I  do  not  think 
that  reasonable  sober  thought,  built 
upon  just  foundations,  was  ever  pos- 
sible to  her.     She  could  muse  and 
brood,  and  did  so,  and  had  done  so, 
— doing  little  else  for  many  a  silent 
year :  and  she  could  sit  still,  men- 
taUy,  and  aUow  her  iiuagination  and 
mind  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  a 
tumult  of  fancy  and  feeling,  which 
drew  her  now  and  then  to  a  hasty 
decision,  and  which,  had  she  been 
questioned    on    the    subject,    she 
would  have  called  thinking  —  as, 
indeed,  it  stands  for  thinking  with 
many  of  us.     It  had  been  this  con- 
fused working  in  her  of  recollection 
and  of  a  fanciful  remorse  which  had 
determined  her  to  give  up  Valen- 
tine to  his  father ;  and  now  that  old 
fever  seemed  to  have  come  back 
again,  and  to  boil  in  her  veins.     I 
don't  know  if  she  had  seriously  re- 


gretted her  decision  then,  or  if  she 
had  ever  allowed  herself  to  think 
of  it  as  a  thing  that  could  have 
been  helped,  or  that  might  still  be 
remedied.  But  by  this  time,  at 
least,  she  bad  come  to  feel  that  it 
never  could  be  remedied,  and  that 
Valentine  Ross,  Lord  Eskside's  heir, 
could  never  be  carried  off  to  the 
woods  and  fields  as  hex  son,  as  per- 
haps a  child  might  have  been.  He 
was  a  gentleman  now,  she  felt,  with 
a  forlorn  pride,  which  mingled 
strangely  with  the  anguish  of  ab- 
solute loss  with  which  she  real- 
ised the  distance  between  them, — 
the  tremendous  and  uncrossable 
gulf  between  his  state  and  hers. 
He  was  her  son,  yet  never  could 
know  her,  never  acknowledge  her, 
— and  she  was  to  speak  with  him 
that  night 

The  sun  had  begun  to  sink,  be- 
fore, starting  up  from  her  long 
and  agitated  musing,  the  woman- 
ish idea  struck  her  of  making 
some  preparations  for  his  recep- 
tion, arranging  her  poor  room  and 
her  person  to  make  as  favourable 
an  impression  as  possible  upon  the 
young  prince  who  was  her  own 
child.  What  was  she  to  do  1  She 
had  been  a  gentleman's  wife  once, 
though  for  so  short  a  tune;  and 
sometimes  of  late  this  recollection 
had  come  strongly  to  her  mind,  with 
a  sensation  of  curious  pride  which 
was  new  to  her.  Kow  she  made 
an  effort  to  recall  that  strange  chap- 
ter in  her  life,  when  she  had  lived 
among  beautiful  things,  and  worn 
beautiful  dresses,  and  might  have 
learned  what  gentlemen  like.  She 
had  never  seen  Val  sufficiently  near 
to  distinguish  his  features,  and  oddly 
enough,  ignoring  the  likeness  of  her 
husband  which  was  in  Dick,  ex- 
pected to  find  in  Valentine  another 
Eichard,  and  instinctively  concluded 
that  his  tastes  must  be  what  his 
father's  were.  After  a  short  pause 
of  consideration  she  went  to  a  trunk, 
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-which,  she  had  lately  sent  for  to 
the  vagraut  headquarters,  where  it 
had  heen  kept  for  her  for  years — a 
tronk  containing  some  relics  of  that 
departed  life  in  which  she  had  heen 
^'  a  lady."  Oat  of  this  she  took  a 
little  shawl  embroidered  in  silken 
gailands,  and  which  had  faded  into 
colours  even  more  tasteful  and 
sweet  than  they  were  in  their  new- 
est glories — ^a  shawl  *for  which  Mr 
Grinder,  or  any  other  dilettante  in 
Eton,  would  have  given  her  almost 
anything  she  liked  to  ask.  This 
she  threw  over  a  rough  table  of 
Dick's  making,  and  placed  on  it 
some  flowers  in  a  homely  little 
vase  of  coarse  material  yet  grace^ 
ful  shape.  Here,  too,  she  placed 
a  book  or  two  drawn  from  the 
same  repository  of  treasures — ^books 
in  rich  faded  binding,  chiefly 
poetry,  which  Eichard  had .  given 
her  in  his  early  folly.  The  small 
table  with  its  rich  cover,  its  bright 
flowers  and  'gilded  books^  looked 
like  a  little  altar  of  fancy  and  grace 
in  the  bare  room ;  it  was  indeed  an 
altar  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the 
past,  to  the  pleasure  of  the  unknown. 
When  she  had  arranged  this 
touching  and  simple  piece  of  in- 
congruity, she  proceeded  to  dress 
herself  She  took  oif  her  printed 
gown  and  put  on  a  black  one,  which 
also  came  out  of  her  trunk.  She 
put  aside  the  printed  handkerchief 
which  she  usually  wore,  tramp  fa- 
fihion,  on  her  head,  and  brushed  out 
her  long  beautiful  black  hair,  in 
which  there  was  not  one  white 
thread.  Why  should  there  have 
"beenl  She  was  not  more  than 
thirty-flve  or  thirty-six,  though  she 
looked  older.  She  twisted  her  hair 
in  great  coils  round  her  head — a  kind 
of  coiffure  which  I  think  the  poor 
creature  remembered  Eichard  had 
liked.  Her  appearance  was  strangely 
changed  when  she  had  made  this 
simple  toilet.  She  looked  like  some 
wild  half-savage  princess  condemned 


to  exile  and  penxiry,  deprived  of  her 
retinue  and  familiar  pomp,  but  not 
of  her  natural  dignity.  The  fonn 
of  her  fine  head,  the  turn  of  her 
graceful  shoulders,  had  not  been 
visible  in  her  tramp  dress.  When 
she  had  done  everything  she  could 
think  of  to  perfect  the  effect  which 
she  prepared,  poor  soul,  so  carefully, 
she  sat  down,  with  what  calm  she 
could  muster,  to  wait  for  her  boys« 
Her  boys,  her  children,  the  two 
who  had  come  into  the  world  at  one 
birth,  had  lain  in  her  arms  together, 
but  who  now  were  as  unconscious 
of  the  relationship,  and  as  far  divided, 
as  if  worlds  had  lain  between  them ! 
Indeed  she  was  quite  calm  and  still 
to  outward  appearance,  having  ac- 
quired that  power  of  perfect  ex- 
ternal self-restraint  which  many 
passionate  natures  possess,  though 
her  heart  beat  loud  in  her  head  and 
ears,  performing  a  whole  muffled 
orchestra  of  wild  music.  Had  any 
stranger  spoken  to  her  she  would 
not  have  heard  ;  had  any  one  come 
in,  except  the  two  she  was  expect- 
ing,  I  do  not  think  she  would  have 
seen  them,  she  was  so  utterly  ab- 
sorbed in  one  thought. 

At  last  she  heard  the  sound  of 
their  steps  coming  up-stairs.  The 
light  had  begun  to  wane  in  the 
west,  and  a  purple  tone  of  half 
darlmess  had  come  into  the  golden 
air  of  the  evening.  She  stood  up 
mechanically,  not  knowing  what 
she  was  doing,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment two  figures  stood  before  her — 
one  well  known,  her  familiar  boy, — 
the  other!  Was  this  the  other? 
A  strange  sensation,  half  of  plea- 
sure, half  of  disappointment,,  shot 
through  her  at  sight  of  his  fetce. 

Yal  had  come  in  carelessly  enough, 
taking  off  his  hat,  but  with  the  ease 
of  a  superior.  He  stopped  shorty 
however,  when  he  saw  the  altogether 
unexpected  appearance  of  the  woman 
who  was  Dick's  mother.  He  felt 
a  curious  thrill  come  into  his  veins 
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—of  snrpriflo,  he  thought.  "  I  beg 
your  paKlon,"  he  said ;  "  I — ^hope 
you  don't  mind  my  coming)  Brown 
said  you  wouldn't  mind." 

"  You  are  very  welcome,  sir,"  she 
said,  her  Toice  trembling  in  spite  of 
her.  "If  there  is  anything  I  can 
do  for  you.  You  have  been  so  kind 
— ^to  my  boy." 

"Ob,"  said  Val,  embarrassed,  with 
a  shy  laugh,  "  it  pays  to  be  kind 
to  Brown.  He's  done  us  credit.  I 
say — ^what  a  nice  place  you've  got 
here!" 

He  was  looking  almost  with  con- 
sternation at  the  beautiful  embroid- 
ery and  the  books.  Where  could 
they  have  picked  up  such  things  ? 
He  was  half  impressed  and  half 
alaimed,  he  could  not  have  told 
why.  He  put  out  a  furtive  hand 
and  clutched  at  Dick's  arm.  "I 
say,  do  you  think  she  minds  ?  "  Yal 
had  never  been  so  shy  in  his  life. 

"  You  want  me  to  tell  you  your 
fortune,  sir ) "  she  said,  recovering  a 
Uttle.  "  I  don't  hold  with  it ;  but 
I'll  do  it  if  you  wish  it.  I'll  do  it 
— once — and  for  you," 

'  "  Oh,  thanks,  awfully,"  cried  Val, 
more  and  more  taken  aback — "if 
you're  sure  you  don't  mind  : "  and 
he  held  out  his  hand  with  a  certain 
timidity  most  unusual  to  him.  She 
took  it  suddenly  in  both  hers  by  an 
uncontrollable  movement,  held  it 
fast,  gazed  at  it  earnestly,  and  bent 
down  her  head,  as  if  she  would  have 
kissed  it  Yal  felt  her  hands  tremble, 
and  her  agitation  was  so  evident 
that  both  tiie  boys  were  moved  to 
unutterable  wonder;  somehow,  I 
think,  the  one  of  them  who  won- 
dered least  was  Valentine,  upon 
whom  this  trembling  eager  grasp 
made  the  strongest  impression.  He 
felt  as  if  the  tears  were  coming  to 
his  eyes,  but  could  not  tell  why. 

"  It  is  not  the  hand  I  thought  to 
see,"  she  said,  as  if  speaking  to  her- 
self—" not  the  hand  I  thought." 
Then  dropping  it  suddenly,  with  an 


air  of  bewilderment,  she  said,  hastily, 
"  It  is  not  by  the  hand  I  do  it,  but 
by  the  cards." 

"I  ought  to  have  crossed  my 
hand  with  silver,  shouldn't  If"  said 
Val,  trying  to  laugh;  but  he  was 
excited  too. 

"  No,  no,"  she  said,  tremulously  ; 
"no,  no — my  boy's  mother  can 
take  none  of  ypur  silver.  Are  you 
as  fond  of  him  as  he  is  fond  of  you  1  '^ 

"  Mother ! "  cried  Dick,  amazed 
at  the  presumption  of  this  inquiry. 

"Well— fond  1"  said  Val,  doubt- 
fully; "yes,  really  I  think  lam, 
after  all,  though  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know  why.  He  should  have  been  a 
gentleman.  Mrs  Brown,  I  am  afraid 
it  is  getting  near  lock-up." 

"  My  name  is  not  Mrs  Brown,'* 
she  said,  quickly. 

"Oh,  isn't  it?  I  beg  your  par- 
don," said  Val.  "  I  thought  as  he 
was  Brown — Mrs f " 

"There's  no  MLss  nor  Missis 
among  my  folks.  They  call  me 
Myra — Forest  Myra,"  she  said, 
hastily.  "  Dick,  give  me  the  cards, 
and  I  will  do  my  best." 

But  Dick  was  sadly  distressed  to 
see  that  his  mother  was  not  doing 
her  best.  She  turned  the  cards 
about,  and  murmured  some  of  the 
usual  jargon  about  fair  men  and 
dark  women,  and  news  to  receive, 
and  journeys  to  go.  But  she  was 
not  herself :  either  the  fortxme  was 
so  very  bad  that  she  was  afiraid  to 
reveal  it,  or  else  something  strange 
must  have  happened  to  her.  She 
threw  them  down  at  last  impa- 
tiently, and  fixed  her  intent  eyes 
upon  Valentine's  face. 

"  If  you  have  all  the  good  I  wish 
you,  you'll  be  happy  indeed,"  she 
said;  "but  I  can't  do  nothing  to- 
night Sometimes  the  power  leaves 
us."  Then  she  put  her  hand  lightly 
on  his  shoulder,  and  gazed  at  him 
beseechingly.  "  Will  you  come 
again ! "  she  said. 

"Oh    yes,"  said  Val,  relieved. 
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He  drew  a  step  back,  with  a  sense 
of  haying  escaped.  ''  I  don't  really 
mind,  yon  know,  at  all,"  he  said ; 
"  it  was  nothing  but  a  joke.  But 
Til  come  again  with  pleasure.  I 
say,  what  have  you  done  to  that 
<»urying.  Brown?" 

How  glad  Yal  was  to  get  away 
from  her  touch,  and  from  her  intent 
•eyes !  and  yet  he  did  not  want  to 
go  away.  He  hastened  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room  with  Dick, 
who  was  glad  also  to  find  that  the 
perplexing  interview  was  at  an  end, 
and  got  out  his  bit  of  carving  with 
great  relief.  Yal  stood  for  a  long 
time  (as  they  all  thought)  side  by 
side  with  the  other,  laying  their 
heads  together,  the  light  locks  and 
the  dark — talking  both  together,  as 
boys  do ;  and  felt  himself  Cfdm  down, 
but  with  a  sense  that  something 
strange  had  happened  to  him,  some- 
thing more  than  he  could  under- 
jrtAnd.  The  mother  sat  down  on 
her  chair,  her  limbs  no  longer  able 
to  sustain  her.  She  was  glad,  too, 
that  it  was  over — glad  and  sad,  and 
J30  shaken  with  conflicting  emotions, 


that  she  scarcely  knew  what  was 
going  on.  Her  heart  sounded  in  her 
ears  like  great  waves ;  and  through 
a  strange  mist  in  her  eyes,  and  the 
gathering  twilight,  she  saw  vaguely, 
dimly,  the  two  beside  her.  Oh,  if 
she  could  but  have  put  her  arms 
round  them  and  kissed  them  both 
together !  But  she  could  not.  She 
sat  down  silent  among  the  shadows, 
a  shadow  herself,  against  the  even- 
ing light,  and  saw  them  in  a  mist, 
and  held  her  peace. 

"  You  did  not  tell  me  your  mother 
was  a  lady,''  said  Yal,  as  the  two 
went  back  together  through  the  soft 
dusk  to  the  river-side. 

"  I  never  knew  it,"  said  wonder- 
ing Dick ;  "  I  never  thought  it — till 
to-night" 

''  Ah,  but  I  am  sure  of  it,''  said 
Yal.  "  I  thought  you  couldn't  be 
a  cad.  Brown,  or  I  should  not  have 
taken  to  you  like  this.  She's  a  lady, 
sure  enough;  and  what's  more,"  he 
added,  with  an  embarrassed  laugh, 
''  I  feel  as  if  I  had  known  her  some- 
where— before — ^I  suppose,  before  I 
was  bom ! " 
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BEX  IN  MIND  AND  EDUCATION:  A  COMMENTAKY. 


A  MOVEMENT  has  'been  set  on  foot 
in  this  country  in  recent  years  which 
desexres  every  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement, so  far  as  it  is  directed 
towards  improving  the  education  of 
women,  widening  their  interests  in 
life,  and  of  facilitating  their  admis- 
sion to  careers  in  which,  as  women, 
they  may  be  useful,  and  in  which 
the  modesty  of  womanhood  is  not 
forgotten.  But  unfortunately,  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  matters  in  which 
there  is  social  or  popular  movement, 
the  air  is  poisoned  with  foolish  theo- 
ries, and  fantastic  tricks  are  perpe- 
trated in  which  moderation  and 
good  sense  are  laughed  to  scorn. 
One  frantic  feminine  orator,  who  is 
a  maizied  woman  of  some  position 
and  a  champion  of  advanced  female 
education,  is  reported,  in  the  ^Times' 
of  17th  January  1874,  thus  to  have 
amused  and  instructed  a  Sheffield 
audience.  Beniiarking  that  women's 
plea  for  the  suf&age  was  a  plea  for 
their  very  lives,  asking  that  they 
might  not  be  wholly  annihilated, 
she  proceeded :  "  The  woman  slave 
had  arisen  and  looked  her  ruler  in 
the  face,  and  from  that  hour  he 
had  been  troubled,  imeasy,  and  un- 
settled on  his  throne.  (Great  cheer- 
ing.) When  the  working  man  rose 
and  said,  '  I  also  am  a  man,'  it  was 
the  death-knell  of  the  aristocracy  of 
birth.  (Cheers.)  When  the  woman 
said,  ^  I  also  am  a  human  being,'  it 
was  the  death-knell  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  sex."    (Loud  cheers.) 

Greater  nonsense  was  never  talked 
upon  any  platform.  If  hysterics  be, 
as  some  women  of  advanced  views 
tell  us,  the  normal  condition  of  un- 


employed young  ladies,  their  ad- 
mission to  new  careers,  indiscreetly 
effected,  does  not  appear  to  provide 
a  remedy.  And  society  apparently 
has  lost  one  safeguard  in  tibte  undue 
decline  or  timid  exercise  of  marital 
authority. 

But  female  education,  and  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  to  pro- 
ceed, are  of  such  infinite  importance 
to  society,  that  their  discussion  must 
not  be  prejudiced  in  any  way  by  the 
vagaries  of  what  are  called  excep- 
tional women.  The  ladies  who  have 
earned  that  title  have,  no  doubt, 
succeeded  in  calling  attention  to  the 
subject,  but  they  have  also  succeeded 
in  investing  it,  by  their  language 
and  their  conduct,  with  a  consider- 
able amount  of  prejudice,  for  which, 
as  applied  to  themselves  instead  of 
their  cause,  we  think  there  is,  and 
we  tell  them  so  firankly,  a  fair  foun- 
dation. Much  of  their  singular 
sentiment  is  due  to  the  influence 
and  writings  of  the  late  Mr  Mill, 
whose  social  theories  are  destined 
to^live  in  the  affections  of  excep- 
tional women,  long  after  they  have 
been  rejected  by  the  deUberate  judg- 
ment of  the  rest  of  society. 

So  much  has  been  said  recently 
in  the  newspapers,  and  in  the  '  Fort- 
nightly Keview,'  upon  the  subject 
of  sex  in  mind  and  education,  that 
we  think  it  right  to  bring  it  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers.  Its  practical 
importance  in  America  is  enormous^ 
for  in  that  country  the  rage  for 
equality — that  spirit  which,  if  we 
remember  right,  was  recently  said 
at  Glasgow  to  be  rising  like  a  moan- 
ing wind  in  Europe — ^haa  led  to  the 
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identical  co-education  of  the  sexea, 
regardless  of  their  physiological 
needs  and  differences,  to  an  extent 
which  (combined  with  other  causes) 
threatens,  according  to  American 
physicians  of  repute  and  experience, 
chronic  invalidism  to  women,  and 
8}>eed J  degeneracy  to  the  race.  Its 
practical  importance  in  England  is 
at  present  not  nearly  so  great,  for 
co-edncation  of  the  sexes,  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  exists  in  America, 
has  not  yet  been  tried  in  this 
country;  and  we  have  that  con- 
fidence in  the  good  sense  of  our 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  that 
we  believe  it  never  will,  at  least  to 
any  appreciable  extent.  Neverthe- 
less, it  has  seemed  good  to  the  ^  Fort- 
nightly '  to  introduce  the  discussion 
of  this  subject  in  a  manner  more  re- 
markable for  its  fulness  than  its  del- 
icacy. The  two  medical  combat- 
ants who  have  handled  it  in  that 
journal  have  treated  it  in  great  de- 
tail, and  with  some  acrimony.  But 
they  have  never  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing it  to  an  intelligible  or  practical 
issue,  as  we  will  show  further  on. 
One  has  denounced  the  American 
system ;  the  other  has  defended  the 
EngUsh  one,  which  is  totally  differ- 
ent. Both  have  discussed  the  ex- 
tent to  which  women  are  *' handi- 
capped "  by  their  physical  constitu- 
tion ;  and  though  one  is  inclined  to 
exaggerate  and  the  other  to  make 
Hgbt  of  female  disabilities,  the  argu- 
ments of  both  will  justify  the  ^g- 
lish  and  condemn  the  American 
B3r8tem  of  higher  female  education. 

Dr  Maudsley,  who  is  one  of  the 
combatants,  has  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  the  *  Fortnightly '  placed 
before  its  readers  a  paper,  in  which 
lie  treats,  in  a  manner  which  leaves 
nothing  to  the  imagination,  the  sub- 
ject of  female  organisation,  and  the 
demands  which  its  special  functions 
make  upon  its  strength.  He  has 
observed  no  reticence  of  any  sort  or 
kind  upon  what  he  calls  the  physio- 


logy of  the  matter,  his  intention 
being  <'to  look  the  matter  honestly 
in  the  face."    The  consequence  is, 
we  are  treated  to  a  discussion  wluch, 
however  appropriate  to  the  pages  of 
a  medical  pubHcation,  is  a  novelty 
in  EnglicQi  current  literature.    And 
a  collateral  question  of  some  im- 
portance arises,  whether  the  neces- 
sity for  so  much  frankness  is  made 
out,  or  whether  the  writer  is  not 
amenable  to  gmve  censure  for  hav- 
ing needlessly  introduced  an  objec- 
tionable and  disagreeable  inquiry  ? 
The  decision  of  that  question  de- 
pends upon  whether  we  consider 
that  the  topics  so  obtruded  upon 
our  attention   are   of  any   imme- 
diate practical  importance  in  this 
country.   Considerations  of  delicacy 
and  decency  are  usually  held  to  im- 
pose some  reserve  both  upon  editors 
and  authors,  and  it  is  not  in  the 
interest  of  English  literature  and 
the  English  public  that  any  viola- 
tions of  them  should  pass  unnoticed 
and  unchallenged.     A  reply  to  Dr 
Maudsley's  article  by  l/Qs  Garrett 
Anderson,  M.D.,  appeared  in  the 
May  number  of  the  '  Fortnightly.' 
Fairness  compels  us  to  except  her 
paper  from  the  same  censure  which 
is  justly  due  to  Dr  Maudsley ;  for 
if  women  are  to  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  discussions  of  that  nature 
to  their  disadvantage,  real  or  sup- 
posed^ they  may  be  expected  to 
reply.    They  cannot,  so  they  say, 
be  Eolent,  in  obedience  to  considera- 
tions which  are  disregarded  by  their 
opponents.    After  weighing  the  sub- 
jects  of  practical  controversy — ^both 
those  which  are  ostensibly  treated, 
and  those  which  are  obviously  sup* 
pressed — ^it  seems  to  us  that  the 
medical  discussion,  however  neces- 
sary in  America,  was  premature  and 
unjustifiable  here.     There  being  no 
attempt  in  this  country  to  introduce 
the  system  of  early  co-education  of 
the  sexes,  so  prevalent  in  America, 
and  so  fiercely  denounced  by  medi- 
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cal  authorities  there,  the  only  rele-  they  iiisist  upon  the  equal  lig^ta  of 
vancy  of  such  a  discussion  to  any-  the  sexes,  and  that  unrestricted  com- 
thing  which  exists  here  is  as  re-  petition  between  them  should  be 
gards  those  who  are  seeking  to  enter  permitted  and  fostered.  Mr  Mill 
a  medical  career,  or  who  may  seek  started  the  doctrine  in  this  country, 
degrees  at  London  TJniyersity,  pro-  He  declared,  in  his  own  confident 
vided  its  charter  be  remodelled ;  -or  iiTay,  that  the  nature  of  woman  was 
who  desire  to  work  in  factories  un-  eminently  artificial,  whereas  physi- 
trammelled  by  the  restrictive  rules  ologists  say  it  has  a  scientific  and 
of  factory  legislation.  The  objection-  complete  explanation.  Mr  Mill 
able  details,  however,  refer  not  to  said  that  that  '^artificial  nature" 
grown  women,  but  to  growing  girls  {sic)  was  the  result  of  forced  repres- 
at  the  educational  period  of  life,  sion  in  some  directions,  unnatural 
rather  than  at  that  of  operative  or  stimulation  in  others ;  physiologists 
professional  or  even  university  work,  tell  us  that  that  nature  is  not  ar- 
It  is  not  pretended  that  English  tificial,  that  it  demands  its  own 
girls  are  likely  to  fedl  victims  while  special  development,  and  cannot 
still  children  to  any  senseless  system  be  contradicted  or  disregarded  with 
of  education  existing  or  suggested,  impunity,  ll^ir  Mill  denied  that 
Under  these  circumstances,  much  there  was  any  radical  inequality  be- 
as  we  may  need  a  warning  on  the  tween  the  sexes,  and  that  their 
subject  of  unduly  stimulating  femi-  general  relations  in  all  affairs  of  life, 
nine  rivalry  and  competition,  the  even  in  marriage,  are  those  of  ab- 
laws  of  nature  have  not  yet  been  solute  equality.  '' Standing  on  the 
openly  defied,  or  even  threatened  ground  of  common-sense  and  the 
with  neglect;  and  until  a  writer  can  constitution  of  the  human  mind," 
demonstrate  that  they  have,  he  will  he  denied  "  that  any  one  knows,  or 
do  well  to.  observe  some  delicacy,  can  know,  the  nature  of  the  two 
The  minute  details  in  which  Dr  sexein,  as  long  as  they  have  only 
Maudsley  has  indulged  were  not  been  seen  in  their  present  relations 
merely  unnecessary ;  they  are  the  to  one  another."  Physiologists  are 
weakest  part  of  an  otherwise  powers  apparently  agreed  that  there  is  sex 
f ol  article,  and  have  laid  him  open  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body,  and 
to  the  charge  of  exaggeration,  wMch  that  the  mental  qualities  of  the 
it  would  have  been  prudent  to  sexes  correlate  their  physical  diffior- 
avoid.  ences. 

As  the  question  in  this  country  Identical  co-education  of  the 
is  still  principally  one  of  theory,  sexes,  unrestricted  competition  be- 
the  application  of  which  is  remotely  tween  them,  the  reduction  of  mar- 
possible,  we  will  first  state  the  riage  to  the  state  of  partnership  at 
theory  and  trace  its  origin,  and  then  will,  with  equal  rights  and  limited 
refer  to  America,  where  it  has  been  liability,  foUow  &om  Mr  Mill's 
reduced  to  practice.  It  is  weU  theory;  but  are  alike  opposed  to 
known  that  the  advocates  of  what  the  teachings  of  physiology,  reUgion, 
are  called  Women's  Eights,  as  well  commounsense,  and  experience.  He 
here  as  in  America,  insist  upon  the  was  bitterly  opposed  to  ''  the  Sub- 
equality  of  the  sexes,  without  limi-  jection  of  Women"  in  any  of  its 
tation.  Segardless  of  the  uniform  forms.  It  is  right  to  draw  attention 
teaching  of  history  in  all  ages,  races,  to  the  position  and  sunoundincs  of 
and  climates — and  regardless,  the  the  authors  of  the  book  whiiA  is 
doctors  tell  us,  of  the  most  elemen-  known  by  that  title.  They  are  dis- 
taiy  rules  of  physiological  science —  closed  to  us  in  his  '  Autobiography.' 
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It  was  the  result  of  that  ^'partnership 
of  thought,  feeling,  and  writing," 
which  existed  between  him  and  Mrs 
Taylor  for  twenty  years  of  their  lives, 
and  which  was  succeeded,  on  the 
death  of  Mr  Taylor,  by  the  **  partner- 
ship of  their  entire  existence."  The 
book  emanated  "  from  the  ifund  of 
thought  which  had  been  made 
common  to  them  both,  by  their 
innumerable  conyersations  and  dis- 
cussions on  a  topic  which  filled  so 
large  a  place  in  their  minds."  We 
have  already  in  these'pages  reviewed 
Mr  Mill's  account  of  his  career,  and 
endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  his 
eminentcharacter  and  achievements. 
And  therefore  we  shall  the  more 
readily  say  that  his  relations  to  Mrs 
Taylor  during  her  husband's  life 
were  the  great  blot  upon  his  career ; 
and  that  the  social  theories  which 
he  elaborated  with  her,  as  a  weapon 
of  defence  against  adverse  social 
opinion,  are  a  stain  upon  his  philoso- 
phic system.  The  rights  of  women 
were,  on  Mr  Mill's  own  showing, 
pushed  by  them  to  an  extreme 
which  precluded  in  principle  any 
duties  in  a  wife,  and  in  practice 
denied  to  the  unfortunate  husband 
even  a  title  to  divorce.  Such  a  rela- 
tionship between  them,  and  such  der- 
eliction of  duty  on  the  part  of  one  of 
them  to  her  husband,  were  defens- 
ible only  upon  theories  which  are 
better  known  than  approved.  They 
might  have  enabled  Mr  Mill  and  Mrs 
Taylor  to  reconcile  their  conduct  to 
their  consciences.  But  they  cannot 
be  generally  accepted  without  up- 
setting the  relations  between  the 
sexes,  and  overturning  the  founda- 
tions of  domestic  morality. 

With  these  theories  partially  afloat 
in  England,  attention  is  ds^wn  to  the 
circumstance  that  identical  co-educa- 
tion of  the  sexes — ^which  is  the  first 
step  towards  enforced  equality — is 
being  tried  in  America;  that  the 
physicians  denounce  it,  and  are  in 
their  turn  assailed  by  exceptional 


women,  who  in  that  country  as  well 
as  this  seem  to  think  that  any- 
thing appertaining  to  the  education 
of  their  sex  is  their  own  special 
property,  forthwith  to  take  a  place 
in  the  programme  of  the  rights  of 
women.  The  subject,  however,  if 
allowed  to  be  managed  on  Ameri- 
can principles,  will  soon  become 
of  transcendent  importance  to  the 
human  race.  Amongst  Americans 
the  subject  has  become  menacing, 
and  dangerous  to  the  last  degree. 
The  first  observation  of  a  European 
landing  amongst  them  is,  that  their 
women  are  a  feeble  race ;  and  their 
physicians  emphatically  declare  that 
one  of  the  causes,  which  has  been 
recently  aggravated  in  its  intensity, 
is  the  educational  method  adopted 
in  their  schools  and  colleges.  "  If 
these  causes,"  they  say,  "should 
continue  for  the  next  half-century, 
and  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as 
they  have  for  the  last  fifty  years,  it 
requires  no  prophet  to  foretell  that 
the  wives  who  are  to  be  mothers  in 
our  Bepublic  must  be  drawn  from 
Transatlantic  homes.  Thesonsofthe 
New  World  wiU  have  to  react,  on  a 
magnificent  scale,  the  old  story  of 
unwived  Eome  and  the  Sabines." 

Dr  Edward  Clarke,  a  physician  of 
some  repute  in  America,  and  who 
was  at  one  time  a  professor  in  Har- 
vard College,  has  published  a  small 
book  which  endeavours  to  solve  the 
problem  of  woman's  sphere  by  the 
aid  of  physiological  science.  It  is 
entitled  '  Sex  in  Education ; '  and  is 
devoted  to  prove  the  obvious  truth 
that  the  educational  capacities  of 
boys  and  girls  correlate  the  differ- 
ences in  their  sex,  and  that  the  ac- 
tual training  both  of  mind  and 
body  must  do  the  same.  "The 
cerebral  processes,"  he  says,  "by 
which  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge is  made,  are  the  same  for  each 
sex;  but  the  mode  of  life  which 
gives  the  finest  nurture  to  the  brain, 
and  so  enables  those  processes  to 
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yield  their  best  result,  is  not  the  same  college  that  does  not  famish  abnn- 

for  each  sex."  dant  examples  of  these  sad  cases. 

He  discusses,  as  in  that  countiy  He  says  that  the  growing  period  oi 

under  existing  circumstances  he  was  formative  epoch  extends  from  Inith 

well  entitled  to  do,  the  whole  physio-  to  the  age  of  twenty  or  twenty-five 

logy  of  the  subject,  and  fills  it  with  years :  its  duration  is  shorter  for  a 

earnest  and  emphatic  warnings.    He  girl  than  for  a   boy ;  she  ripens 

begins  by  observing  that  there  are  quicker  than  he.     In  tiie  four  years 

three  primary  divisions  of  the  human  from  fourteen  to  eighteen,  he  says 

frame — ^viz.,  the  nutritive,  nervous,  — ^though  other  physicians  ^dspute 

and    reproductive    systems.      The  lus  statement  in  its  actual  and  nu- 

first  two.  are  alike  in  each  sex,  and  merical  detail — that  a  girl  accom- 

Ihe  machinery  of  them  is  the  same,  plishes  an  amount  of  physiological 

The  scientific  inference  from  this  is,  change  and  growth  which  nature 

that  intellectual  power  is  capable  of  does  not  require  of  a  boy  in  leas 

equal  development  in  both  sexes ;  than  twice  that  number  of  years, 
and  with  this  verdict  in  their  behalf,        Guided  by  these  threefold  laws 

women  ought  to  be  conciliated  in  of  development,  he  passes  on  to 

favour  of  his  earnest  warnings  as  to  the  principles  which  linut  and  con- 

the  mode  in  which  that  develop-,  trol  education.    Some  are  obviouslj 

ment  should  be  effected.    With  re-  common  to  both  sexes.     But  su- 

gard  to  the  reproductive  system,  the  preme  attention  must  be  paid  to 

case  is  altogether  different     The  physiological  differences,  which,  ne- 

educational  life  of  a  girl  is  shown  cessitate  different  modes  of  life,  and 

with  great    minuteness   of   detail,  forbid,  as  a  general  rule,  identity  in 

which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  fol-  their  training  and  pursuits.      fie 

low,  to  stretch  over  several  very  gives    numerous    instances  of  the 

critical  years  of  her  life.    An  extra-  utter  breakdown  of  American  giils 

(»dinaiy  task  calling  for  rapid  ex-  under    the    system    of   American 

penditure  of  force,  the  building  up  a  co-education,    which   he   describes 

delicate  and  extensive  mechanism,  is  to  bo,  not  a  mere  mode  of  utilising 

said  to  be  imposed  upon  her  by  her  the  same  building  and  the   same 

sex    during  these    critical    years;  instructors  for  the  purpose  of  giv* 

while  the  organisation  of  a  nude  ing  appropriate   education  to  the 

grows  steadily,  gradually,  and  equal-  two  sexes,  as  weU  as  to  the  diffez- 

ly  from  birth  to  maturity.      And  ent  ages  of  the  same  sex  (wliich  he 

he  goes  on  to  show  that  if  that  does  not  object  to) ;  but  a  system 

task  is  not  completed  at  the  proper  of  teaching  boys  and  girls  tlie  sas»e 

time,  it  is  never  perfectly  accom-  things  at  the  same  time,  in   the 

plished  afterwards,  the  result  being  same  place,  by  the  same   &ciiltT, 

that  the  foundation  is  laid  of  disease  with  the  same  methods,  and  unde 

and  weakness.  He  enumerates  a  host  the  same  regimen.    This   lie  pr> 

of  ills  which  are  induced  by  modes  tests  against    It  is  a  system  -wbick 

of  early  life  which  disregard  this  admits  age  and  proficiency^  but  no; 

task,  and  by  stimulating  competi-  sex,  as  a  factor  in  dassificatios. 

tion  between  boys  and  girls,  which  Such  identity  of  education,  mit^ 

the  latter  are   physiok^cally  un-  the  undue  stimulus  to  competition 

fitted  to  sustain,  not  so  much  in  the  is  one  of  the  causes,  and  a  most  ii& 

long-run  as  at  the  same  time,  by  portant  one,  which  has  led  to  thJ 

the  same  method,  and  according  to  admitted  degeneracy  of  America: 


the  same  regimen.      He  adds,  that    women.     Identity  of  training,   b^ 
fortunate    is    the  girls'  school   or    says,  is  what  many  in  America  ii 
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the  present  day  seem  to  be  praying  operative,  of  whatever  sort^  baa  as  a 
for  and  working  for.  But,  in  bis  rule  passed  through  the  first  critical 
view, ''  appropriate  education  of  the  epoch  of  woman's  life — she  has  got 
two  sexes,  carried  as  far  as  possible,  fairly  by  it.  The  second  reason  is, 
is  a  consummation  most  devoutly  that  the  former  work  their  brains 
to  be  desired :  identical  education  of  less.  Give  girls,  he  says,  a  fair 
the  two  sexes  is  a  crime  before  God  chance  for  physi<»l  development  at 
and  humanity  that  physiology  pro-  school,  and  they  will  be  able  in  after- 
tests  against,  and  experience  weeps  life,  with  reasonable  care  of  them- 
over."  selves,  to  answer  the  demands  that 

'*  The  error,"  he  adds,  '*  which  will  be  made  upon  them.    The  gist 

has  led  to  the  identical  education  of  his  discussion  is,  that  as  no  ^u- 

of  the  two  sexes,  and  which  pro-  cation  for  boys  is  worthy  of  the 

phesies  their  identical  co-education  name  which  does  not  provide  for 

in  colleges  and  universities,  is  not  the  development  of  muscular  power 

confined  to  technical  education.    It  and  animal  vigour,  for  proficiency 

permeates  society.    It  is  found  in  in  the  exercises  of  the  playground 

the  home,  the  workshop,  the  fac-  and  athletic  sports — so  no  education 

tory,  and  in  all  the  ramifications  of  for  girls  is  worthy  of  the  name  which 

social  life.    The  identity  of  boys  does  not  specially  ^and  in  a  manner 

and  girls,  of  men  and  women,  is  distinct  from  boys)  provide  for  her 

practically  asserted  out  of  the  school  physical  health  and  growth.      He 

as  much  as  in  it,  and  it  is  theoreti-  proves  that  nature  punishes  neglect 

cally  proclaimed  from  the  pulpit  by  inflicting  upon  her  serious  physi- 

and  the  rostrum.     Woman  seems  cal  evils  and  ultimate  degeneracy, 

to  bo  looking  up  to  man  and  his  and  the  evils  are  the  more  serious 

development  as  the  goal  and  ideal  that  they  involve  in  their  effects 

of  womanhood.    The  new  gospel  of  future  genemtions. 

female  development  glorifies  what  In  this  way  a  very  strong  case 

«he  possesses  in  common  with  him,  is  made  out  in  theory  against  the 

and  tramples  under  her  feet,  as  a  identical  education  of  the  sexes,  even 

source  of  weakness  and  badge  of  when  carried  on  separately,  though 

inferiority,  the  mechanism  and  func-  withoutdiscriminationbetween  their 

tions  peculiar  to  herself.     In  con-  relative  powers ;  but  when  carried 

sequence  of  this  widespread  error,  on,  as  it  is  in  America,  side  by  side, 

laigely  the  result  of  physiological  the  clement  of  emulation  is  intro- 

ignorance,  girls  are  almost  univer^  duced,  and  the  evils  are  intensified, 

sally  trained  in  masculine  methods  It  is  not  the  competition  merely 

of  living  and  working,  as  well  as  of  separately  striving  for  the  same 

of  studying.    The  notion  is  practi-  ultimate  goal.     Each  sex  runs  its 

oally  found  everywhere,  that  boys  race   side  by  side    on    the    same 

and  girls  are  one,  and  that  the  boys  road,  in    diuly    competition    with 

make  the  one."  the  other,  with   equid  expenditure 

There  are  two  reasons,  however,  of    force    at  all   times ;  and   the 

assigned  why  female  operatives  of  inevitable  results  are  such  as  he 

all  sorts  are  likely  to  suffer  less,  and  describes  and  deplores  in  America, 

actually  do  suffer  less,  from  such  per-  The  experiment    of   the  identical 

sistent  work  than  female  students  co-education  of  the  sexes  has  not 

— why  Jane  in  the  factory  can  work  been  tried  long  enough  to  show 

more  steadily  with  the  loom  than  much  more  than  its  first-fruits — 

Jane  in  college  with  the  dictionary,  viz.,  its  results  while  the  pupils  are 

The  first  reason  is,  that  the  female  in  college.     It  is,  and  is  described 
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to  liCy  'Mniellectnally  a  eacceas^ 
physically  a  faflure."  Two  or  three 
generations  most  come  and  go  be- 
fore any  sufficient  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  harvest  it  will  yield. . 
*^  The  physiologist  dreads  to  see  the 
costly  experiment  tried.  The  urgent 
reformer,  who  cares  less  for  human 
suffering  and  human  life  than  for 
the  trial  of  his  theories,  will  regard 
the  experiment  with  equanimity,  if 
not  with  complacency.'' 

Dr  Clarke  sums  up  lus  discussion 
with  the  following  wise  and  judici- 
ous remarks : "  The  intimate  connec- 
tion of  mind  and  brain,  the  correla- 
tion of  mental  power  and  cerebral 
metamorphosis,  explains  and  justifies 
the  physiologist's  demand  that  in 
the  education  of  girls  as  well  as  of 
boys,  the  machinery  and  methods 
of  instruction  should  be  carefully 
adjusted  to  their  oiganisation.  If 
it  were  possible,  they  should  be 
adjusted  to  the  organisation  of  each 
indiyiduaL  None  doubt  the  im- 
portance of  age,  acquirement,  idio- 
syncrasy, and  probable  career  in  life, 
as  factors  in  classification.  Sex 
goes  deeper  than  any  or  all  of  these. 
To  neglect  this  is  to  neglect  the 
chief  factor  of  the  problem." 

The  subject  is  a  hot  one  in  Ame- 
rica, and  no  wonder ;  and  in  Eng- 
land the  medical  profession  intro- 
duce its  discussion  through  the 
pages  of  the  'Fortnightly.'  In 
order  to  giye  it  a  more  comprehen- 
sive character  than  it  had  under  Dr 
Clarke's  handling,  it  is  pointedly 
divided  in  that  magazine  into  two 
branches;  and  apparently,  if  we 
wish  to  get  clear  views,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  keep  them  quite  dis- 
tinct. The  first  is — Is  there  such 
a  thing  as  sex  in  mind ;  and, 
if  so,  what  mental  characteristics 
correlate  the  differences  in  sex  ?  The 
second  is — Ought  sex  to  be  recog- 
nised, and  to  what  extent,  in 
educational  plans  and  methods, 
both  with  respect  to  mental  and 


physical  training)  Both  articles' 
suffer  from  a  good  deal  of  obscurity 
and  confusion  by  not  sufficiently 
maintaining  throughout  the  distinc- 
tion which  they  have  pointedly 
drawn.  Elnowing  that  the  subject 
is  one  which  fills  a  huge  place  in 
the  attention  of  the  New  Wbrid,and 
is  of  growing  interest  in  the  Old,  we* 
were  curious  to  ascertain  what  light 
medical  science,  investigated  from 
two  opposite  points  of  view,  con- 
ducted by  members  of  the  medical 
profession  of  different  sexes,  could 
throw  upon  the  subject.  Candour 
obliges  us  to  confess  that  the  dis- 
cussion falls  short  of  our  expecta- 
tions, and  is,  in  fistct,  much  ado 
about  nothing.  The  prud^ice  of 
two  or  three  sanitaiy  rules  is  estab- 
lished beyond  dispute.  But  so  far 
as  the  generic  differences  of  sex  in 
mind  are  concerned,  and  the  corre- 
sponding differences  in  mental  and 
physical  training,  we  are  vety  much 
where  we  were  before.  We  have 
the  satisfaction  of  discovering  that 
medical  authorities  are  agreed  that 
those  differences  exists  Dr  Mauds- 
ley  has  striven,  as  far  as  the  exist- 
ing state  of  physiology  and  psycho- 
logy will  allow  him,  to  reduce  them 
within  scientific  classification,  and 
to  trace  their  origin.  The  reply  is 
confined  to  a  mere  sanitaiy  discus- 
sion and  the  details  of  a  particular 
system  of  education,  whidi,  admit- 
ting the  existence  of  those  differ- 
ences, does  not  help  to  classify  or 
describe  them.  So  far  as  they  are 
contentious,  the  two  articles  are 
more  in  the  nature  of  rival  prescrip- 
tions than  of  contributions  to  the- 
solution  of  a  scientific  problem. 

Now,  upon  the  subject  of  sex  in 
mind,  which  is  the  really,  per- 
haps we  may  say  the  only,  yalu- 
able  part  of  Dr  Maudsley's  paper, 
his  theoiy,  which  we  are  obliged  to 
extract  from  different  parts  of  his 
article,  where  it  is  confused  and 
embedded   with  other  matter,    id 
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this :  He  first  discusses  the  bodily  qualities  of  mind  which  adapt  her 
organisation  of  the  two  sexes.  Then  to  be  the  helpmate  and  companion 
he  points  out*  that  mind  is  the  sum  of  man.  This  is  all  somewhat  vague 
of  those  functions  of  the  brain  and  indefinite.  We  have  no  doubt 
commonly  known  as  thought,  feel-  that  it  is  perfectly  true ;  but  a  scien- 
ing,  and  wilL  The  brain  is  in  the  tific  writer  who  descends  upon  us 
closest  physiological  sympathy  with  from  the  heights  of  the  medical  pro- 
all  the  organs  of  the  body.  It  com-  fession,  might  have  told  us  some- 
mnnicates  with  them  by  definite  thing  new  as  well  as  something 
paths  of  nervous  communication,  true,  and  given  us  a  better  glimpse 
There  are  intemuncial  nerve-fibres  of  a  scientific  classification  of  the 
which  keep  up  that  communication,  sexual  qualities  of  mind. 
There  is  an  intimate  consensus  of  He  tells  us  that  the  female  qua- 
functions,  so  that  the  brain  habitu-  lities  of  mind  are  not  the  artifi- 
ally  feels  and  declares  the  influence  cial  results  of  their  subjection  and 
of  the  dififerent  organs.  These  or-  dependence.  They  lie,  he  adds, 
gans  react  upon  it,  and  essentially  deeper  than  circumstances,  being 
affect  its  nature  as  the  organ  of  inherent  in  the  fundamental  char- 
mental  functions.  Each  organ  acterof  sex,  and  are  ineradicable, 
possesses  its  own  special  influence  Women  are  marked  out  by  nature 
on  the  brain,  and  is  an  essential  for  different  offices  in  life  from  men; 
constituent  of  mental  Ufe,  the  influ-  they  have  totally  different  functions, 
enceof  the  reproductive  organs  being  the  influence  of  which  pervades 
the  strongest^  producing  at  maturity  and  affects  essentially  their  entire 
a  great  mentid  revolution  which  is  being,  mental  as  well  as  physical. 
of  a  widely  different  character  in  the  The  vital  energy  wl4ch,  in  a  growing 
two  sexes,  and  is  the  sourceof  marked  boy,  may  be  directed  to  the  growth 
mental  differences  between  them.  of  muscle  and  physici4  strength  and 
Having  thus  explained  the  exist-  brain-power,  cannotbe  unduly  divert- 
ence  and  origin  of  sex  in  mind,  ed  in  a  growing  girl  from  the  forma- 
he  proceeds,  confusing  his  subject  tion  of  a  physical  mechanism,  which 
again  with  sex  in  education,  to  un-  taxes  all  the  resources  of  her  con- 
fold  its  distinguishing  characteris-  stitution.  She  has,  moreover,  less 
tics.  And  here,  where  we  might  "energy  and  power  of  endurance  of 
have  hoped  for  some  valuable  light  the  nerve-force  which  drives  the  in- 
from  an  expert  writing  in  a  journal  tellectual  and  mliscular  machinery." 
of  high  scientific  pretensions,  we  That,  again,  is  a  subject  upon  which 
are  to  a  considerable  extent  disap-  we  should  like  to  have  heard  more, 
pointed.  He  says  that  regard  must  Dr  Maudsley  again  and  again  refers 
be  had  to  the  specialties  of  woman's  to  it,  but  he  does  not  give  a  scien- 
jiature.  What  are  those  specialties  1  tific  account  of  it.  He  tells  us  in 
Pirst,  he  says,  they  are  manifestly  en-  one  place  that  certain  important 
dowed  with  qualities  of  mind  which  physiological  changes  which  take 
specially  fit  them  to  stimulate  and  place  may  easily  produce  serious 
foster  the  first  growths  of  intelli-  disorders  when  the  nerve-centres 
gence  in  children.  They  have  the  are  'more  unstable  than  is  natural, 
intimate  and  special  sympathies  When  the  nerve-centres  are  in  astate 
which  a  mother  has  with  a  child,  of  greater  irritability,  by  reason  of 
the  mental  "qualities  which  quali-  the  development  of  these  reproduc- 
fy"  her  specially  to  be  the  successful  tive  functions,  they  will  be  the  more 
nurse  and  educator  of  infants  and  easily  and  the  more  seriously  de- 
young  children.     Further,  she  has  ranged.    And  so  on. 
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The  result  of  Dr  Maudsley's  Here,  therefore,  is  a  distinct  ad- 
scionlific  analysis  is,  that  those  \rho  mission  on  the  part  of  '^  the  re- 
seek  to  improve  the  education  of  formers,"  made  apparently  \vith  the 
women  must  recognise  simply  what  necessary  authority  and  discretion, 
we  all  knew  before, — ^that  it  is  im-  that  there  is  sex  in  mind,  and  that 
possible  to  transform  a  woman  Into  any  attempt  to  assimilate  the  mind 
a  man;  that  women  cannot  have  the  of  the  one  sex  to  the  mind  of  the 
same  aims  as  men,  pursued  by  the  other,  is  an  attempt  which  no  one 
same  methods :  and  that  it  is  inju-  of  any  authority  or  discretion  would 
rious  to  attempt  to  assimilate  the  dream  of  making.  And  as  for  the 
female  to  the  male  mind.  special  mental  characteristics  which 

The    reply   to    this    discussion,  distinguish  the  sexes,  Dr  Mauds- 

which  appeared  in  the  next  number  ley's  enumeration  of  them  is  no- 

of  the  *  Review,*  does  not  contra-  where  disputed,  or  even  cavilled  at. 

vene  this  position — ^viz.,  the  existr  He  has,  in  truth,  limited  himself  to 

ence  of  sex  in  mind — in  the  slightest  such  as  were  too  obvious  to  be  dis- 

degrec.   Although  Dr  Maudsley  has  puted  by  any  one  who  admits  that 

failed  to  keep  it  distinct  firom  the  there  is  sex  in  mind.     There  are 

rest  of  his  article,  which  bears  upon  mental  qualities,  therefore,  which 

the  subject  of  sex  in  education,  and  correlate    the    differences    of  sex, 

has  not  dealt  with  it  with  such  which  from  the  time  of  Eve  to 

minute  completeness  as  one  could  the  present  day  have  determined 

have  wished,  having  reserved  all  the  relation,  of  the  sexes.     With 

his  power  of  detail  for  quite  a  sub-  that  point  clearly  understood,  the 

ordinate  branch  of  his  subject, — ^it  discussion   is   at  once  limited  to 

is  nevertheless  the  prominent  por-  the  question  whether  there  should 

tion  of  his  paper,  and  challenged  also  be  sex  in  education,  which  is 

direct  contradiction,  if  such  were  the  sole  point  to  which  the  reply 

forthcoming.      But    the    reply    is  addresses  itsel£ 

totally  silent  upon  the  only  scien-  When  we  come   to  this^  latter 

tific  portion  of  the  discussion ;  in  question,  it  is  obvious  that  it  stands 

respect   of  which,   Dr  Maudsley's  upon  a  totally  different  footing  in 

article   is   pointedly  distinguished  this  country  from  that  which  it  oc- 

from  the  American  treatise.     *'  The  cupiea  in  America.    Kot  merely  is  it 

single  aim,"  it  says,  "  of  those  anxi-  admitted  that  there  is  sex  in  mind, 

ous  to  promote  a  higher  and  more  but  it  is  also  admitted  that  there  is 

serious  education  for  women,  is  to  sex  in  training.    Both  articles  in 

make  the  best  they  can   of  the  the  *  Fortnightly '  agree  upon  that 

materials   at    their   disposaL"     It  point  also. 

does  not  deny  that  these  materials  Dr  Maudsley  asserts  that  woman 

differ  essentially  in  the  two  sexes,  must  have  a  special  sphere  of  de- 

as  Dr  Maudsley  asserts.     But  it  velopment    and    activity.      Before 

asks  with  unfeigned  surprise  what  she  is  subjected  to  a  system    of 

groimd  Dr  Maudsley  can  conceive  mental  training  adapted  for  men, 

that  he  has  for  imputing  any  wish  '*  it  is  needful  to  consider  whether 

to  change  women  into  men,  or  to  this  can  be  done  without  serious 

assimilate  the  female  to  the  male  ii\]ury  to  her  health  and  strength." 

mind.     It  asserts  that  no  one  with  He  explicitly  admits  ''  the  right  of 

the  slightest  authority,  but  only  an  woman  to  the  best  mental  culture." 

occaaiQnal  indiscreet  advocate,  has  But  because  there  is  sex  in  mind, 

ever  said  or  implied  anything  of  he  denies  that  woman  can  be  trans- 

the  sort.  formed  into  a  man,  and  denies  that 
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a  system  of  female  edacationshonld 
be  laid  down  on  the  same  lines,  fol> 
low  the  same  method,  and  have  the 
same  ends  in  view,  as  a  system  of 
education  foi  men."  He  insists 
that  a  proper  physical  education 
oC  girls  must  recognise  ''  their 
peculiar  functions  and  their  fore- 
ordained work  as  mothers  and 
nurses  of  children."  And  a  proper 
mental  education  requires  attention 
"  to  those  qualities  of  mind  which 
correlate  the  physical  differences  of 
her  sex ; "  that  is,  it  should  recog- 
nise the  special  mental  qualities 
which  are  closely  connected  with 
physical  organisation,  and  are  mani- 
festly intended  by  nature  to  fit  a 
woman  for  maternal  duties,  and  '^  to 
be  the  helpmate  and  companion  of 
man  in  mental  and  bodily  union." 

He  objects  to  the  American  sys- 
tem of  training  the  sexes  in  mixed 
classes,  to  the  stimulus  of  competi- 
tion being  unduly  applied,  and  to 
girls  disdaining  any  privilege  of 
sex.  Experienced  physicians  assert 
that  this  system  works  at  a  cost  to 
girls  of  their  health  and  strength, 
which  entails  lifelong  suffering. 
Stimulated  to  compete  with  boys 
in  mental  labour,  unable  to  do  so  in 
outdoor  and  physical  exercise,  they 
break  down  not  merely  on  account 
of  their  "  greater  constitutional  sus- 
ceptibility," but  because  there  is 
'^  no  compensating  balance  of  emu- 
lation in  other  fields  of  activity.'' 
He  objects  also  to  the  production 
'^of  a  race  of  sexless  beings  who, 
undistracted  and  unharassed  by  the 
ignoble  troubles  of  reproduction, 
shall  carry  on  the  intellectual  work 
of  the  world,  not  otherwise  than  as 
the  ants  do  the  work  and  fighting 
of  the  community."  He  points  out 
that  the  consequences  of  an  imper- 
fectly developed  reproductive  system 
are  not  sexual  only,  they  are  also 
mental 

He  protests  against  men  and  wo- 
men having    "the  same  type  of 


mental  development."  He  admits 
"  that  they  are  entitled  to  have  all 
the  mental  culture  and  all  the  free- 
dom necessary  to  the  fullest  develop- 
ment of  their  natures."  "  The  aim 
of  female  education  should  mani- 
festly be  the  perfect  development, 
not  of  manhood  but  of  womanhood^ 
by  the  methods  most  conducive 
thereto,  so  that  woman  may  reach 
as  high  a  grade  of  development  as 
man,  though  it  be  of  a  different 
type,  A  system  of  education  which 
is  framed  to  fit  them  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  superintendents  of  a 
household  and  the  ornaments  of  a 
drawing-room,  is  one  which  does  not 
do  justice  to  their  nature,  and  cannot 
be  seriously  defended.  Assuredly 
those  of  them  who  have  not  the 
opportunity  of  getting  married  suffer 
not  a  little  in|  mind  and  body  from 
a  method  of  education  which  tends 
to  develop  the  emotional  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  intellectual  nature,  and 
by  their  exclusion  from  appropriate 
fields  of  practical  activity." 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  state  in 
stronger  terms  than  this  the  right  of 
women  to  the  highest  aCfcamable 
culture,  so  long  as  it  is  obtained  by 
Appropriate  training ;  their  right  to 
enter  new  fields  of  activity,  so  long 
as  they  are  appropriate  to  the  sex. 
What  is  "appropriate  training,** 
and  what  are  "appropriate  fields," 
are  subjects  which  are  omitted 
from  consideration.  The  article  re- 
echoes the  attack  of  the  American 
doctors  upon  the  training  in  that 
country.  It  denounces  the  theories 
of  Mr  MiU  in  this,  and  the  argu- 
mente  of  all  other  "injudicious 
advocates"  who  ignore  the  differ- 
ences between  the  sexes.  But  it  is 
silent  upon  the  details  of  any  edu- 
cational system  reduced  to  practice 
in  this  country. 

The  essence  of  the  reply,  when 
separated  f^om  the  polemical  ex- 
pressions with  which  it  is  studded 
and  enlivened,  is  a  substential  agree- 
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ment  with  the  real  scope  of  Dr 
Maudsley's  article,  barring  some  of 
the  medical  details,  which,  as  we 
have  before  shown,  were  beside  and 
beyond  the  subject.  It  admits  that 
in  early  womanhood,  guardians  and 
teachers  are  rightly  and  necessarily 
in  the  habit  of  making  allowance 
for  temporary  weakness,  and  of  en^ 
couraging  a  certain  amount  of  idle- 
ness. Both  teachers  and  parents  are 
said  to  need  warning  on  the  subject; 
and  those  warnings  are  usefully 
pressed  upon  their  attention  in  great 
detail,  both  with  regard  to  mental 
and  physical  exertion.  And  a  cir- 
cumstantial account  is  given,  which 
justifies  alike  the  plans  of  '^  the  re- 
formers" and  the  advice  of  Dr  Maud- 
sley,  of  the  arrangements  made  to 
meet  the  special  requirements  of  girls, 
and  to  secure  them  their  ''appro- 
priate" training.  And  the  authoress 
a8kstriumphantly,'What  morecanDr 
Maudsley  want?  The  work  is  shown 
not  to  come  at  an  age  when  Dr  Clarke 
and  Dr  Maudsley  think  it  ''  likely 
to  be  too  exciting."  And  the  pres- 
sure of  competition  is  shown  not  to 
operate  unduly;  for  the  prizes  are 
not  sufficient  to  insure  it  The 
amount  of  mental  work  involved  in 
reaching  the  attainments  of  ordinaiy 
young  men  is  certainly  not  likely 
to  overtax  strength,  or  to  be  out  of 
due  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
educational  system. 

The  conditions  under  which  Eng- 
lish girls  work  are  shown,  on  many 
vital  points  to  be  those  which  Dr 
Clarke  and  the  other  American  doc- 
tors urge  as  desirable,  and  to  differ 
essentially  from  what  they  denounce. 
As  for  the  pressure  of  work  at  too 
early  an  age,  it  is  shown  that  "  the 
reformers  "  in  England  have  striven 
to  effect,  and  have  succeeded  in  ef- 
fecting, an  extension  of  time  given 
to  education;  and  that  here  girls 
are  not  allowed  to  begin  their  higher 
education  till  the  age  at  which 
American  girls  have  completed  it. 


There  is  no  identical  coeducation  in 
England,  and  there  is  no  organised 
movement  to  effect  it.  What  i» 
done  here  is  to  setup  the  same  goal, 
which  neither  Dr  Clarke  nor  Dr 
Maudsley  disapproves,  and  ''to  al- 
low young  men  and  young  women 
to  reach  it,  each  in  their  own  way, 
and  without  the  stimulus  of  daily 
rivalry." 

Under  these  circumstances  we 
are  tempted  to  ask,  what  is  the 
occasion  for  raising  this  discussion 
in  England  in  a  tone  of  manifest 
hostility  in  a  manner  which  is  un- 
usual and  objectionable  t  The  com- 
batants nevercometo  a  distinct  issue. 
They  are  agreed  on  the  subject  of  sex 
in  mind,  sex  in  physical  training, 
sex  in  mental  training.  And  when 
they  talk  of  assimilating  the  mental 
training  of  men  and  women,  one 
denounces  it  in  one  sense — yvl,  that 
which  prevails  in  America ;  and  the 
other  defends  it  in  another  and 
totally  different  sense — vis.,  that 
which  prevails  in  England.  Both 
seem  to  aim  at  the  same  results, 
which  Dr  Maudsley  has  expressed 
in  the  passage  quoted  above  more 
fully  and  completely  than  is  to  be 
found  in  any  passage  of  Mis  Ander- 
son's paper. 

The  dispute,  therefore,  is  all  in 
the  air,  and  the  necessity  for  the 
discussion  is  not  made  out.  What 
the  combatants,  who  are  introduced 
in  the  pages  of  the  '  Fortnightly '  a» 
medical  experts,  really  have  in  their 
minds  is,  that  Dr  Maudsley  is  think- 
ing of  Mr  Mill's  theories,  the  efforts 
of  women  to  obtain  access  to  the 
medical  profession,  and  the  wild 
talk  of  some  of  the  feminine  orators, 
of  whose  utterances  wo  have  al- 
ready  given  a  sample ;  and  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  of  the  plan  of 
higher  feminine  education  pursued 
in  England,  of  the  details  of  which, 
ao  far  as  appears  from  his  artide^ 
he  is  totally  ignorant.  What  Mis 
Anderson  has  in  her  mind  is,  the 
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five  ladies  in  Edinburgh  who  arc 
striving  to  enter  ''a  new  career," 
the  asserted  equality  of  men  and 
women  under  all  circumstances  and 
for  all  careers,  and  the  restrictions, 
l^al  and  social,  under  which,  it  is 
said,  thej,  in  common  with  "  agri- 
cultural labourers"  and  "negroes," 
onjustly  suffer.  These  are  the  real 
elements  of  strife.  Consequently, 
the  really  scientific  part  of  the  in- 
quiry soon  falls  to  the  ground,  and 
even  the  practical  and  sanitary  part 
of  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  sys- 
tem of  education  practised  or  at- 
tempted in  England.  It  would  un- 
duly lengthen  this  paper  to  attempt 
to  discuss  the  subjects  which  are 
included  within  the  range  of  sup- 
pressed controversy ;  which  open  a 
variety  of  considerations,  and  can 
readily  be  determined  without  the 
aid  of  medical  science.  We  are 
satisfied  with  the  admitted  ele- 
mentary principle,  that  there  is  sex 
in  mind,  sex  in  mental  and  physical 
training,  as  well  as  sex  in  body ;  and 
we  can  infer  for  ourselves  that  there 
is  also  sex  in  rights  as  well  as  in 
duties,  which  must  in  either  case  be 
*'  appropriate,"  but  not  "  identicaL'' 
But  in  this,  as  well  as  in  aU  other 
disputes  of  a  like  nature,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  modest  dignity  of 
English  womanhood  receives  very 
scant  respect.  Let  Americans  do 
what  they  please,  why  should  Eng- 
lish ladies  be  subjected  to  such  a 
discussion  as  that  which  has  recent- 
ly taken  place  in  the  'Fortnightly'? 
Why  should  the  growing  habit  be 
encouraged  of  classing  them,  con- 
trary to  the  dictates  of  moderation 
and  good  sense,  with  negroes  and 
agricultural  labourers  ?  To  listen  to 
their  medical  friends  in  the  '  Fort- 
nightly,' one  would  think  that 
Englishwomen  have  only  two  alter- 
native prospects  before  them— one, 
to  become  sexless  beings,  whose 
womanhood  has  been  shattered  by 
mithematies;   the  other,  to  suffer 


from  hysteria  brought  on  by  intoler- 
able dulness,  unless  intercepted  by 
the  wear  and  tear  of  marriage  to  the 
wrong  man,  before  they  are  physio- 
logically fit  for  it.  We  have  shown 
that,  in  regard  to  the  practical  sub- 
ject of  education,  there  is  consider- 
able agreementof  opinion,  not  merely 
between  the  writers  in  the  '  Fort- 
nightly,' and  in  the  press,  but,  as 
we  believe,  generally  throughout 
society.  It  is  only  when  the  ima- 
gination breaks  loose,  and  people 
begin  to  discuss  ideal  woman  as 
she  ought  to  be,  and  actual  woman 
as  she  is  fancied  to  be,  that  the  rein 
is  given  to  considerable  bitterness 
of  feeling,  and  a  good  deal  of  senti- 
mental foolishness  on  both  sides. 
The  tendency  on  the  one  side  is  to 
describe  a  being  good  for  nothing 
but  to  attend  to  her  physiological 
"  functions ; "  on  the  other,  to  de- 
scribe the  victim  of  masculine  tyran- 
ny, determined  to  assert  an  equal- 
ity which,  it  is  considered,  the  plat- 
form and  the  dissecting  room  can 
most  readily  yield.  We  must 
remark  that,  in  dealing  with  this 
subject,  anything  which  treats  of 
the  relations  between  the  sexes 
stirs  some  amount  of  passion  and 
irritation ;  and  that  large  deductions 
must  be  made  from  angry  advocacy 
on  either  side  before  we  can  arrive  at 
rational  views.  Exceptional  women 
have,  with  singular  indiscretion, 
succeeded  in  connecting  the  subject 
of  higher  female  education  with  a 
type  of  feminine  excellence  which, 
in  its  most  aggravated  form,  does 
not  commend  itself  to  the  historic 
conscience  or  the  aesthetic  sentiment 
of  either  sex.  But  the  subject  is 
not  on  that  account  to  be  either 
prejudged  or  depreciated.  A  move- 
ment to  develop  the  real  capacities 
and  worth  of  true  womanhood  is 
one  well  worthy  of  national  ap- 
proval and  support.  While  one 
school  of  thought  inveighs  against 
any  system  which  will  turn  first- 
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late  women  into  third-iate  men, 
the  other  letorts  mth  something  in 
the  natoie  of  a  good-humoured 
iu  qiioque  (and  hiu  quoque  ought  to 
be  good-humouredy  for  it  has  no- 
thing else  to  recommend  it),  that 
the  masculine  type  of  excellence 
does  not  include  all  that  can  be 
desired  in  humanity.  It  is  deeply 
to  be  regretted  that  women  who 
are  taking  an  active  part  in  a  social 
movement  of  considerable  import- 
ance, should  not  be  content  to  show 
that  they  desire  the  elevation  of 
womanhood,  not  merely  as  an  end 
in  itself,  but  also  because  of  its  in- 
estimable advantages  (collateral  if 
you  will)  to  men  and  to  children. 
There  is  too  much  disposition  to 
adopt  the  attitude  of  leaders  of  "  a 
strike ; "  too  much  the  spirit  of 
setting  sex  against  sex ;  too  eager  a 
desire  to  show  that  the  "  spheres " 
of  the  two  sexes  are  'identical" 
and  not  merely  "  appropriate." 
And  if  it  would  not  emasculate 
the  female  sex  too  much,  we  would 
suggest  that  they  would  have 
much  more  chance  of  attaining 
medical  diplomas,  if  instead  of 
asserting  identical  claims  with  men, 
to  study  in  the  same  dissecting  and 
lecture  rooms,  and  an  identical 
right  to  practise,  they  would  limit 
themselves  to  claiming  women  and 
children  as  their  appropriate 
patients.  We  should  suggest  that 
they  should  recognise  in  practice, 
as  it  appears  that  they  do  in  theory, 
that  there  is  sex  in  mind  as  well 
as  sex  in  education  ;  that  they 
should  give  up  the  equality  or 
identity  theory,  both  as  regards 
aims,  staiuSy  and  rights,  and  sub- 
stitute the  theory  of  appropriate- 
ness ;  that  they  should  eschew  the 
late  John  Stuart  Mill  and  some  of 
his  works,  including  the  'Subjection 
of  Women ; '  and  that  they  should 
have  in  view  as  the  ultimate  aim  of 
female  development,  not  merely  the 
success  of  a  vulgar  self-assertion, 


but  improved  relations  to  man  and 
his  descendants. 

But  on  every  ground  of  justice  and 
expediency,  we  protest  against  the 
question  of  admission  of  women  ta 
the  medical  professiim,  which  is  of 
limited  interest,  being  fought  out 
over  the  subject  of  female  education, 
which  is  of  universal  interest  Let 
the  medical  profession  fight  it  in 
the  newspapers,  in  the  medical  uni- 
versities, in  Parliament,  and  in 
society  :  the  question  of  education, 
either  of  young  children  or  of  early 
womanhood,  ia  a  battlefidd  which 
they  have  no  right  to  select  The 
tendency  of  such  a  discussion  as 
that  in  the  '  Fortnightly '  is  simply 
to  invest  with  a  party  and  acri- 
monious feeling  a  subject  which  it  is 
highly  desirable  shoidd  be  entirely 
free  from  it.  The  actual  result  of  it 
is  simply  to  enforce,  hy  consent  of 
the  combatants,  two  very  obvious 
precautions,  which  may  be  thus  enu- 
merated :  First,  that  girls,  at  least 
before  eighteen,  should  be  protected 
frommentalstndn,  thestimulusof un- 
duecompetition,and&omthe  require- 
ments of  their  physical  nature  being 
overlooked  in  the  desire  for  mental 
development ;  second,  that  a  school 
system  for  girls  requires  to  be  more 
carefully  guarded  in  these  respects 
than  one  for  boys,  partly  because 
they  themselves  physically  require 
more  care  and  attention,  and  parfJy 
because  intellectual  competition  in 
their  case  has  fewer  distractions. 
The  total  outcome  for  all  practical 
purposes  of  this  wonderful  discussion 
may  be  compressed  into  those  two 
very  obvious  precautionary  maxims, 
which  are  enforced,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  with  quite  unnecessary  detaiL 
And  as  for  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence which  each  sex  may  attoiu, 
each  may  fix  it  for  itself.  If  giria, 
in  the  opinion  of  their  teachers,  can 
reach  the  same  standard  as  boys  (no 
very  wonderful  achievement  if  they 
can),    we   understand    that    both 
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authorities  will  sanction  their  doing 
ao,  provided,  as  both  insist,  they 
reach  it  each  in  their  own  way,  by 
paths  appropriate  to  each,  without 
the  stimulus  of  daily  rivalry. 

And  as  regards  the  working 
of  undue  competition,  no  sensible 
people  can  vnsh  to  see  that  prin- 
ciple fostered  and  extended.  In 
the  tumult  of  the  present  day, 
life  seems  to  be  reduced  to  a 
mere  daily  routine  of  a  doing 
and  a  ^getting.  The  late  Mr  Mill 
raised  his  warning  voice  against  it, 
and  declared  that  mankind  should 
pay  more  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  natures  and  human 
faculties,  and  devote  to  the  mere 
money-getting  part  of  their  lives 
"  fewer  hours  in  the  day,  fewer  days 
in  the  week,  fewer  weeks  in  the 
year,  and  fewer  years  of  life."  The 
dignity  of  masculine  life  is  often 
lost  in  its  feverish  competitions  and 
restless  acquisitions.  And  if  the 
life  of  women  is  to  be  forcibly  de- 
graded to  the  same  level,  where  are 
we  to  seek  the  influences  which  are 
to  refine  and  mitigate  the  bustling 
tumult  which  characterises  modem 
civilisation]  "We  are  not  yet,  with 
all  our  progress,  advanced  far  enough 
to  dispense  with  the  civilising  in- 
fluences of  women.  And  we  learn 
with  great  satisfaction  that  there  is 
no  intention  of  introducing  into  this 
country  the  American  system  of  their 
education.  There  ia  no  necessity 
for  embarking  in  a  scheme  which  is 
chiefly  directed  to  develop  in  woman 


the  special  and  unlovely  qualities 
which  fit  her  to  take  a  keen  and 
engrossing  interest  in  the  mere  con- 
flicts x)f  life.  It  is  forcibly  aigued 
that  her  physical  degeneracy  and 
that  of  her  ofiGspring  result ;  and  it 
certainly  tends  to  lower  those  refin- 
ing and  elevating  influences  which 
society  cannot  afford  to  lose,  and 
which  women  hold  in  trust  for  both 
sexes  at  all  ages.  As  Dr  Mauds- 
ley's  article,  in  its  essential  teaching, 
has,  as  we  have  shown,  received  the 
stamp  of  general  consent  and  appro- 
val, we  may  conclude  with  quoting 
the  principle  which  he  has  forcibly 
and  eloquentlyexpressed,  and  which 
it  is  impossible  to  gainsay :  ^*  Each 
sex  must  develop  after  its; kind; 
and  if  education  in  its  fundaiaental 
meaning  be  the  external  cause  to 
which  evolution  is  the  internal 
answer; — if  it  be  the  drawing  out  of 
the  internal  qualities  of  the  indivi- 
dual into  their  highest  perfection, 
by  the  influence  of  the  most  fitting 
external  conditions,— *there  must  be 
a  difference  in  the  method  of  edu- 
cation, answering  to  differences  in 
their  physical  and  mental  natures." 
This  is  all  that  Dr  Maudsley  con- 
tends for,  and  all  that  is  in  any  way 
established  by  the  discussion.  It 
is  and  has  been  generally  con- 
ceded ;  and  we  hope  that  any  fur- 
ther elucidation  of  it  will  be  free 
from  the  objectionable  details  which 
are  fit  only  for  a  medical  publica- 
tion. 
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NEW  BOOKS:  VICTOR  HUGOS  QUATBE-VINGT-TREIZE. 


The  name  of  M.  Victor"  Hugo 
Ib  one  of  the  very  few  which,  at- 
tract universal  attention  in  the 
world  of  literature.  His  great  genius 
and  his  long  life,  his  command, 
Almost  unrivtdledy  of  the  springs  of 
human  emotion,  and  even  the  wild- 
ness  and  eccentricity  which  accom- 
panyi  his  powers,  unite  to  ex- 
cite the  curiosity  at  least  of  all 
readers  to  every  work  that  bears  his 
name.  The  greatest  of  these  works 
are  of  almost  colossal  pretensions, 
and  dwarf  everything  that  can  be 
put  by  their  side  ;  we  know  scarcely 
anything  in  modem  literature  which 
would  not  look  pale  in  presence  of 
'  Kotre  Dame '  and  '  Les  Miserables.' 
The  very  extravagance  which  min- 
gles with  the  real  greatness  of  these 
books,  gives  to  them  a  wild  mag- 
nificence of  outline  which  cap- 
tivates the  i^iagination,  even  when 
it  offends  that  strait-laced  and  not 
always  infallible  quality  which  we 
call  good  taste.  His  rules  of  work 
are  not  as  those  of  lesser  men ; 
he  does  not  introduce  us  into  a 
circle  of  animated  figures,  and  allow 
us  to  share  their  life  and  thoughts 
for  as  long  a  time  as  suffices  to 
elucidate  their  story,  which  is  the 
manner  of  most  successful  writers  of 
iiction.  On  the  contrary,  the  spec- 
tator is  put  outside  the  scene,  and 
can  do  nothing  but  look  on  breath- 
less, while  amid  mist  and  cloud, 
with  illuminations  fiery  or  genial, 
as  the  case  may  be,  the  great  picture 
rises  before  him,  each  actor  detached 
and  separate,  some  in  boldest  relief, 
with  a  force  which  is  often  tre- 
mendous, and  always  forcibly  dra- 
matic. We  see  the  personages  of 
his  story  all  round,  not  softening 
off  into  any  background,  or  confused 


by  any  secondary  circumBtances, 
but  distinct,  complete,  as  if  cast  in 
bronze — ^wbich  does  not  prevent 
them  from  exhibiting  now  and  then 
the  most  delicate  shades  of  tender- 
ness, and  which  in  no  way  inter- 
feres with  this  author's  power  of  re- 
presenting children  —  one  of  liis 
greatest  gifts.  The  babes  are  as 
distinct  as  the  heroes,  every  pearly 
curve  of  them  tender  and  sweet  as 
rose-leaves,  yet  complete  creatures, 
nowhere  blurred  or  indefinite,  even 
in  the  most  delicious  softness  of 
execution.  The  only  work  which 
we  can  recall  which  exhibits  a  mode 
of  treatment  similar  to  that  of 
Hugo,  is  Carlyle's  *  French  Ee- 
volution;'  but  the  philosopher  is 
scornful  of  his  puppets,  and  throws 
a  certain  tragic  gleam  of  ridicule 
across  even  that  lurid  background 
of  despair  and  suffering;  whereas 
Hugo  is  always  deadly  serious,  and 
even  by  chance  may  stray  as  near 
the  limits  of  the  ridiculous  as  is 
given  to  mortal  man,  with  a  sublime 
unconsciousness  of  that  dangerous 
vicinity.  The  Frenchman,  we  may 
add,  is  left  alone  in  his  greatness 
without  any  contemporaries.  In  his 
own  country  there  is  no  one  who 
can  be  so  much  as  thought  of  in 
any  possible  aspect  of  rivalry. 
Greorge  Sand,  though  still,  now  and 
then  at  far  intervcds  putting  forth 
some  pale  flower  of  old  age,  cannot 
certainly  now  enter  into  anything 
like  competition  with  an  old  man 
whose  works  have  all  the  vigour  of 
manhood  still ;  and  of  the  younger 
crop  of  writers  whom  the  Empire 
has  trained,  there  is  not  one  fit  to 
tie  the  shoes  of  either  of  these 
writers.  Neither  is  there  any  ona 
on  our  own  side  of  the  Channel  who 
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can  TTitiii  any  show  of  justice  be 
placed  by  Hugo's  side :  his  genius 
is  too  national,  his  workmsmship 
too  chaiacteristic,  to  be  contrasted 
with  the  calmer  inspiration  of  any 
Englishman;  and  even  on  other 
gronnds  we  know  no  Englishman 
except  Geoige  Eliot  (may  the  bull 
be  forgiven  us !)  who  could  fisurly 
stand  a  comparison  with  him. 
We  do  not  think,  indeed,  there 
is  any  man  living  in  whose  pro- 
ductions the  reader  can  see  and 
feel  the  poetic  passion  of  com- 
position, of  which  we  have  all 
heard,  as  he  can  in  the  works  of 
Hugo  :  not  that  weak  frenzy  which 
produces  washy  floods  of  fine  writ- 
ing, but  the  nervous  thrill  of  a  force 
restrained  and  managed  with  all 
the  skill  of  a  master,  but  yet  carry- 
ing on  the  strain  in  spontaneous 
fire  and  fullness  beyond  the  reach 
of  mere  art.  His  subject,  the  char- 
acter he  is  unfolding,  possesses  the 
writer  :  ho  throws  himself  upon  it 
with  a  glow  and  fervour  of  know- 
ledge, with  a  certainty  of  delinea- 
tion, which  is  not  the  mere  exercise 
of  practised  powers,  but  that  with 
something  indescribable,  something 
indefinable,  added  to  it,  swelling  in 
every  line,  and  transforming  eveiy 
paragraph.  The  workmanship  is 
often  wonderful  ;  but  it  is  not 
the  workmanship  which  strikes  us 
most  —  it  is  the  abundant,  often 
wild,  sometimes  unguided  and  un- 
disciplined touch  of  genius  which 
inspires  and  expands,  and  exag- 
gerates and  dilates  the  words  it  is 
constrained  to  make  use  of — almost 
forcing  a  new  meaning  upon  them 
by  way  of  fiery  compulsion,  to 
blazon  its  own  meaning  upon  brain 
and  sense  whether  they  will  or  not. 
TVe  know  no  literary  work  of  the 
age — we  had  almost  said  no  intellec- 
tual  work  of  any  kind — so  possessed 
afid  quivering  with  this  undescrib- 
able  but  extraordinary  power. 
Wo   cannot   tell  whether  it   is 
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the  cause  or  the  consequence  of  this 
singular  fulness  and  intensity  of 
genius  which  determines  M.  Hugo's 
choice  of  subjects.  Through  all 
his  work  there  is  one  consistent 
purpose  or  scope  of  mind,  veiled  in 
fantastic  and  gigantic  plans,  such  as 
writers  continuidlyfirame,  and  genius 
continually  scorns  and  laughs  at. 
'Notre  Dame,'  'Les  lilis^rables,' 
and  the  '  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer,' 
have  all  been  put  forth,  if  we  re- 
member rightly,  as  different  portions 
of  a  great  epic  of  humanity  which 
sooner  or  later  the  author  means  to 
complete.  Another  plan  of  the  same 
prodigious  epical  character  he  at- 
taches to  the  present  work,  which 
is,  like  the  others,  a  fragment 
in  some  colossal  design.  Such 
vastness  of  intention  is  natural  to 
the  man ;  but  there  is  one  real  and 
persistent  principle  of  Art  through- 
out, upon  which,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  he  always  works. 
That  everlasting  struggle  between 
mankind  and  fate,  which  was  the 
great  subject  of  the  Greek  drama, 
is  the  central  idea  of  all  Victor 
Hugo  has  overdone —  except,  indeed, 
that  the  less  rigid  imagination  of 
the  modem  has  widened  the  ground 
for  him,  and  made,  instead  of  one 
dread  destiny,  a  dumb  and  terrible 
band  of  mysterious  forces,  which 
surround  flesh  and  blood  on  every 
side,  and  t^hich  it  has  to  face,  one 
way  or  another,  whenever  it  passes 
the  narrowest  limit  of  life.  This 
is  his  theory,  apparently,  of  ex- 
istence. He  shows  us  plentifolly 
how  many  things  there  are  in  the 
world  which  are  created  only  to 
be  subdued,  and  affords  us  a 
vision,  fantastically  flattering  rather 
than  humiliating  to  human  pride, 
of  the  manifold  achievements  and 
abilities  of  man.  It  is  his  delight, 
indeed,  to  endow  his  hero  with 
superhuman,  nay,  melodramatic  in- 
genuity, perseverance,  power,  skill, 
and  strength,  and  to  lead  us  on 
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with  him  from  victory  to  victory, 
showing  the  triumph  of  intelligence 
and  thought  over  all  conflicting  in- 
fluences. But  when  he  has  done 
all  this,  there  comes  a  moment 
which  arrests  the  progress  of  the 
prodigy.  A  turn  of  the  poet's  hand, 
and  his  hero  stands  fieu^  to  face 
with  something  hlind,  dumb,  un- 
reasoning, and  terrible,  which  he 
cannot  overcome,  nor  any  one  for 
him.  In  'I^otre  Dame'  this  final 
force  is,  as  in  Greek  tragedy,  Fate, 
the  great  and  unappeasable  enemy 
of  mankind ;  in  '  Les  Mis^rables '  it 
is  the  Law,  august  but  remorseless, 
which  can  take  nothing  into  con- 
sideration, nor  pause  to  weigh  ex- 
tenuating circumstances,  or  to  take 
note  of  file  temptations  and. repent- 
ances of  the  man  it  judges ;  in  the 
*  TravaiUeurs  de  la  Mer '  it  is  Kature 
which  is  the  antagonist — ^nature, 
great  and  terrible,  but  less  invinc- 
ible than  the  others.  In  every  case 
the  victim  succumbs  to  this  terrible 
opponent — though  in  the  last»  with 
very  delicate  and  subtle  art,  the 
author  gives  his  hero  the  victory 
over  the  sea  and  idl  its  terrors,  and 
finds  in  Nature  of  another  kind,  in 
the  aversion  of  a  trifling  girl,  the 
force  that  is  necessary  to  destroy 
him — a  force  as  blind,  as  unreason- 
ing, as  remorseless,  as  fiite  or  law, 
as  absolute  as  Atropos,  and  as  crueL 
This  is  the  leading,  action  in 
each  one  of  the  great  prose  dramas 
with  which  M.  Hugo  has  charmed 
his  age — a  painful  centre,  yet  one 
which  fascinates  as  much  as  it  ap- 
pals the  reader,  who,  indeed,  unless 
he  is  all  the  happier,  has  found 
himself,  also  in  his  day,  baffled  by 
circumstances,  by  wlutt  we  call 
chance,  by  agencies  in  face  of  which 
all  his  human  protestations,  reason- 
ings, and  entreaties,  have  been  vain 
and  useless.  The  situation  is  too 
fiEimiliar  to  us  not  to  call  forth  our 
interest  and  sympathies ;  and  there 
is  somethiug  in  the  vexy  inertness 
and  passive  inexorable  character  of 


the  Power  thus  represented,  a  force 
possessing  no  personality  nor  feel- 
ing, which  impresses  the  imagiua- 
tion  as^  perhaps  nothing  else  can 
do.  The  very  name  of  M.  Hugo's 
new  work  at  once  presupposes  the 
renewal  in  its  pages  of  this  tragic 
struggle,  which  has  never  had  so 
extraordinary  an  impersonation  and 
realisation  in  modem  life  as  in  the 
history  of  France  in  its  last  ^tated 
and  stormy  period,  beginnmg  with 
the  year  which  gives  a  name  to  this 
work.  In  this  case,  we  need 
scarcely  explain,  the  giant  in  whose 
grasp  all  the  human  creatures  of  the 
stoiy  struggle,  whose  dead  force 
they  resist  with  all  the  passionate 
force  of  their  individual  humanity, 
and  which  crushes  them  at  the  last, 
inevitably  and  remorselessly — ^is  the 
monster  Bevolution;  a  ghost  they 
have  themselves  raised,  something 
more  blind  than  Fate,  more  appal- 
ling than  Nature, — a  power  which, 
like  fire  or  flood,  it  is  easy  to  excite 
and  unloose,  but  impossible  to  arrest 
or  bind. 

Perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  be  a 
Frenchman  in  order  to  feel  the 
full  force  of  that  logic  which  forms 
events  as  well  as  syllogisms,  and 
which  one  absolute  nation  in  the 
world  is  continually  following,  to 
her  own  dire  tribulation  and  heavy 
cost.  To  ourselves  inconsistency  is 
no  effort — ^it  is  natural  to  us  as  the 
air  we  breathe ;  it  is  the  first  of 
individual  rights  and  of  national 
qualities.  Our  philosophers  may 
be  logical  if  they  will;  we  grant 
them  the  privilege  with  a  certain 
contempt;  but  no  necessity  of  nature 
compels  us  to  be  guided  by  any 
remorseless  law  of  reason ;  and,  in* 
deed,  the  very  fact  that  a  thing  is  in- 
evitable  seems  to  stir  nature  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel  into  such  a  lively 
natural  opposition  as  often  works 
a  remedy  to  the  painful  sequence 
of  events,  and  breaks  the  inexorable 
chain.  This,  however,  though  con- 
genial to  us,  is  not  congenial  to  the 
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cbaracteiistic  national  mind  of  our 
nearest  neighbours.    Were  it  not  for 
the  curious  disposition  which  makes 
us  eager  to  derive  personal  honour 
and  glory  in  the  contrast  fix)m  every 
peculiarity  of  our  feUows,  it  might 
be  sufficiently  interesting  to  note  the 
special  features  of  this  mind  with- 
out that  determination  to  find  it  con- 
demnable  which  influences  us  all  so 
entirely.      Indeed,  for    our    own 
part  we  should  be  very  glad  to  be 
permitted  to  discuss  the  marvellous 
genius  of  the  author  before  us,  with 
fall  recognition  of  its  extraordinary 
nationality  and  truth  to  the  French 
ideal,  without  being  supposed  to 
imply  any  sense,  or  feeling  any  in- 
tention of  scorn.    We  aU  have  what 
our  neighbours,  with  admirable  dis- 
crimination, call  the  dS/auts  de  tioa 
qualites;    and  if    the  Frenchman 
pays  what  we  think  a  very  heavy 
price  for  the  national  gift  of  lucidity 
and  preciseness,  for  his  power  of 
subtle  definition,  and  for  the  keen 
acuteness  of  his   perceptions,  we, 
too,  have  penalties  to  pay  for  the 
happy  inconsistency  which  is  natu- 
ral to  us,  and   for  our  perpetual 
refusal  to  follow  out  any  principle 
further  than  we  choose  to  follow  it. 
Logic  is  good  in  a  thousand  ways, 
though  it  is   at  once   pitiful  and 
terrible  to  be  led  blindfold  by  it^  and 
gauge    everything    in    earth    and 
heaven  by  its  rules.     We  miss  its 
bappier  uses  throughout  our  lives,  if 
we  arelucky  enough  to  miss  the  stern- 
ness of  its  rigid  conclusions  in  fact 
und  action.     Our  diffusive  inexacti- 
tude, our  complacent  unreasonable- 
ness, are  equally  natural  to  us  as  are 
the  Frenchman's  concise  and  correct 
discrimination,  his    clear  view  of 
fvhat  every  course  of  thought  may 
lead  him  to,  and  characteristic  de- 
termination to  accept  whatever  he 
is  convinced  of.    We  whose  strong- 
est determination  is  never  to  accept  a 
conclusion  which  displeases  us,  have 
the  hest  of  it  in  one  way,  and  he  in 
Another;  but  this  is  a  thing  which 


neither^Frenchmen  nor  Englishmen 
are  willing  to  admit.  Therefore, 
when  we  say  that  Victor  Hugo  in 
this  special  point  is  emphatically 
French,  we  are  conscious  of  saying 
what  most  readers  will  accept  as  the 
worst  that  can  be  said ;  although  in 
our  intention  it  means  no  such  thing, 
but  is  a  simply  intellectual  distinc- 
tion, deeply  interesting  as  such — in 
some  points  admirable,  in  some 
deplorable,  as  almost  all  great  na- 
tional qualities  are.  Victor  Hugo 
is  French  to  the  very  depths  and 
heights,  French  in  every  nuance  of 
his  genius,  French  to  his  finger-tips ; 
and  likeall  his  nation,  he  hasaccepted 
the  extraordinary  event  which  has 
dominated  the  history  of  his  country 
for  three-quarters  of  a  century  as 
something  more  than  an  event. 
The  Eevolution  is  \6  him  a  living 
force,  a  great  irresponsible  remorse- 
less principle,  on  a  level  with  the 
others  which  he  has  set  himself  to 
illustrate— real  as  law  itself,  mighty 
as  nature,  a  principle  which  men 
indeed  have  created  and  set  in  mo- 
tion, but  which  they  must  be  con- 
tent to  foUoyv,  now  that  it  exists, 
and  which  no  power  in  France  (or 
on  earth,  wHcIl  means  about  the 
same  thing)  can  hope  to  resist. 
Whosoever  resists  must  calculate 
upon  being  crushed  to  powder; 
whosoever  puts  himself  into  opposi- 
tion with  it  has  begun  a  death  con- 
flict, with  no  alternative  possible  bat 
to  destroy  or  be  destroyed.  Thus 
a  prophet  of  the  EepubHc,  an  apos- 
tle of  the  Commune,  exerts  his  great 
gifts  to  impress  upon  us  the  same 
doctrine  which  every  Legitimist  of 
the  Faubourg,  every  noble  of  old 
France,  and  even  nowadays  every 
partisan  of  the  fallen  Empire,  have 
tried  their  best  to  convince  us  of — 
that  the  RevoluUipn  is  no  mere  out- 
burst of  excitement  stimulated  by 
oppression,  no  single  upheaving  of 
an  injured  people,  no  one  fact  ter- 
rible anoL  monstrous,  but  a  Force,  a  , 
Power,  aA  enormous  devilish  Fran- 
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kenstein,  whicli  must  either  kill  or 
l)e  killed,  and  which  hitherto  has 
proved  itself  too  much  for  any  an- 
tagonist who  has  measured  himself 
against  it  Henri  Cinq  thinks  so, 
and  means  to  give  no  quarter  if  ever 
his  day  comes;  and  Victor  Hugo 
thinks  so,  and  asks  none,  displaying, 
to  us,  on  the  contrary,  its  own  very 
emissaries  in  conflict  with  this  great 
giant,  and  swept  out  of  the  world  hy 
it  more  remorselessly  than  their  ene- 
mies could  sweep  them.  This  is  not 
a  view  of  the  subject  which  gives  us 
any  pleasure,  and  the  English  reader 
will  probably  skip  a  great  deal  that 
is  said  about  the  Eevolution,  and 
confine  his  interest,  if  he  has  any 
to  spare  from  the  personages  of  the 
stem  and  brief  drama,  to  the  per- 
sonal sketches  with  which  the  author 
illustrates  his  disquisitions ;  but  at 
the  same  time  this  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion, so  strenuously  held  by  the  entire 
nation  most  involved,  is  certainly 
worth  a  moment's  attention,  and  in 
its  curious  mixture  of  prejudice, 
panic,  self-importance,  matter-of- 
fact^  and  imagination,  is  one  of  the 
strangest  mental  impressions  which 
are  to  be  found  in  history.  There 
is  much  imagination  involved,  for 
France  has  given  shape  and  form, 
almost  personality  and  conscious  ac- 
tion, to  the  great  embodied  whirl- 
wind which  has  devastated  her; 
there  is  a  grand  kind  of  national 
vanity  too,  ^r  it  pleases  the  country, 
even  in  its  terror  and  suffering,  to 
believe  that  this  vast  Bed  Shadow, 
which  it  hates  and  fears,  is  some- 
thing more  terrible,  more  appalling, 
more  real,  than  the  giant  of  any 
other  national  story.  M.  Hugo  has 
given  the  fullest  expression  to  the 
sentiment  of  his  countiymen.  He, 
I  too,  contemplates  the  Eevolution 
i  not  as  a  single  fact  of  the  past,  but 
'  as  a  thing — a  great  blind  reasonless 
potency,  crushing  everything  it  en- 
counters— ^a  Juggernaut  of  irresisti- 
ble power  and  strength.  He  gazes 
on  its  progress  with  awe,  which  is 


full  of  admiration  and  wonder.  Its 
partizans  are  its  slaves,  dominated 
by  its  power;  and  its  enemies 
are  inspired  and  made  heroic  by 
that  impassioned  hate  of  it  which 
no  man  can  feel  for  a  mere  abstrac- 
tion. Even  the  author  himself 
struggles  as  if  under  the  oppression 
of  some  great  power,  when  he  speaka 
of  and  describes  that  '93  of  terriblo 
memory,  with  which  no  man  can 
trifle.  One  figure  alone  of  all  that 
have  been  standing  against  this  lurid 
background  escapes  being  swept  in- 
to annihilation  by  it ;  and  the  one 
who  escapes  is  its  enemy,  who  re- 
cognises its  power  and  is  on  his  de- 
fence— ^not  the  vassals  who  obey  the 
terrific  abstraction,  the  Fury  which 
has  assumed  this  name.  We  may 
take  it  upon  ourselves  to  say  that  it 
is  a  national  weakness,  madness, 
hysterical  exaggeration,  that  has 
given  this  unearthly  prominence 
and  power  to  a  set  of  principles,  and 
created  this  diaboUcal  angel  whicli 
overawes  and  dominates  it ;  and  so 
perhaps  it  may  be ;  but  the  fact  of 
this  impersonation,  creation,  em> 
bodiment,  is  of  itself  the  most  curi> 
ous  phenomenon,  strange  to  see, 
and  almost  impossible  to  conceive. 
It  has,  we  are  convinced,  aflected 
France  as  nothing  else  could  afiect 
her — at  once  exciting,  terrifying,  and 
maddening  her  spirit,  as  is  the  usual 
result  with  men  who  feel  themselves 
to  be  fighting  with  ghosts.  M. 
Hugo's  book  may  urge  some  of  us 
to  realise  this,  perhaps ;  but,  at  all 
events,  whether  it  does  or  not,  it 
is  the  most  powerful  picture  of  a 
very  real  and  genuine  mental  effort 
which  any  artist  has  up  to  this  timo 
been  able  to  draw. 

I^othing  can  be  more  simple  thair 
the  materials  out  of  which  the  story 
is  woven.  A  battalion  of  republi- 
can soldiers — ^Farisians — ^find  in  a 
wood  a  miserable  woman  with  thiee 
babies,  a  victim  of  the  Eevolution^ 
whose  husband  has  been  killed^ 
her  house  burned,  her  very  villa^ 
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ivith  all  her  belongings  destroyed,  involved.  Little  Georgette,  twenty 
by  the  conflict  of  the  Vendue.  ^The  months  old,  stands  in  the  place  of 
battalion  adopts  by  acclamation  the  the  conventional  heroine.  Her  pretty 
three  poor  children  whom  the  Ee-  babble  fills  up  the  little  room  that 
volution  has  made  fatherless ;  and  might  have  been  left  for  love,  had 
these  infants,  though  they  appear  it  consisted  with  the  author's  pur- 
only  in  this  brief  prologue,  and  in  pose  to  interweave  that  supposed  ne- 
•one  most  touching  and  beautiful  cessity  of  romance  in  his  story.  But 
after-scene,  become  at  once  the  pivot  he  has  not  done  so.  It  was  not  a 
upon  which  the  machinery  of  the  time  for  love  or  love-making.  There 
t^e,  such  as  it  is,  turns.  They  stand  is  no  heroine  but  Georgette — no  sen- 
in  the  place  of  the  ordinary  love-  timent  beyond  that  half  adoration 
tale,  without  which,  in  the  general  and  entire  comprehension  of  in- 
understanding,  no  work  of  fiction  fancy,  which  M.  Hugo  has  mani- 
is  complete,  embodying  all  the  fested  before  now ;  but  it  would  be 
softer  interest,  all  the  repose  and  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more 
tenderness,  of  which  the  brief  stem  exquisite  than  ti^e  sudden  pause  he 
history  is  capable.  From  the  first  makes  when,  amid  the  horrors  of  a 
chapter  in  the  first  volume  to  the  siege,  he  stops  to  disclose  to  us  the 
beginning  of  the  third,  we  see  no-  busy  nothings,  the  foolish  interests, 
thing  of  these  innocent  hostages  of  the  play  and  mischief  and  babble 
civil  war;  and  we  do  not  at  this  of  the  three  children,  with  flames 
moment  recall  any  scene  in  fiction  and  destruction  imdemeath  them, 
which  could  serve  as  a  parallel  to  and  nothing  but  cruelty  and  war 
the  singular  and  touching  manner  around.  J) 

of  their  reappearance,  or  the  curious  The  real  business  of  the  story 
hush  it  makes  in  the  fiery  tale —  opens  with  the  voyage  of  a  certain 
the  strange,  soft,  melodious  pause  ^gHsh  corvette,  called  the  Clay- 
in  the  blazing  and  commotion  of  war  more,  manned  by  a  crew  of  French 
and  hatred,  which  permits  us  to  see  Eoyalists,  and  especially  charged  to 
how  the  innocents  sport  and  slum-  convey  to  the  Breton  coast  an  old 
ber  on  the  edge  of  destruction.    "No-  man  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant, 
thing  but  sheer  genius,  too  certain  of  who  is  the  Marquis  de  Lantenac,  a 
its  power  to  hesitate  or  falter — ^genius  Eoyalist  general,  on  his  way  to  take 
of  the  most  daring  description,  ac-  the  command  of  the  insurrection  in 
companied  by  themost  exquisite  skill  La  Vendue.    Already  these  seas,  be- 
xind  knowledge — could   have  ven-  tween  Jersey  and  Granville,  have 
lured  to  trust  to  this  as  all  the  re-  afforded  occasion  for  M.  Hugo's  en- 
lief  of  the  sombre  tale ;  but  the  ergetic  Muse ;  and  again  a  new  con> 
result  justifies    the  daring.      The  flict,  as  wonderful  almost  as  that 
feeling  and  tenderness  of  this  little  which  the  shipwrecked  sailor  main- 
episode  is   beyond   praise.     It  is  tained  with  the  ghastly  2>i6ut7re,  the 
the  purest  poetry  in  its  absolute  Octopus  whom  M.  Hugo  and  Mr 
simplicity  —  a  picture  at  once  so  Campbell  of  lalay  between  them 
lovely  and  so  true,   so  tragically  have  invented,  or  brought  back  at 
and  pathetically  trivial,  so  heart-  least  into  the  knowledge  of  man, — 
rending  in  its  playfulness,  that  it  brings  a  new  incident  within  the 
seems  to  us  for  the  moment,  while  range  of  fiction.    Whether  it  is  a 
still  under  its  immediate  effect,  to  likely  accident  we  will  not  inquire 
stand  alone  in  modem  art.     The  —but  at  all  events  it  is^  a  pos- 
golden-haired  baby  in  'Silas  Mamer'  sible  one,  which  is  aU  that  is  neces- 
xnay  be  as  beautiful,  but  there  are  sary ;  and  it  is  curious  not  only  as 
no  such  elements  of  pity  and  terror  a  very  novel  fancy,  but  at  the  same 
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time  as  a  concentration  and  em- 
bodiment in  little  of  M.  Hugo's 
favourite  subject — the  struggle  of 
human  will  and  intelligence  with 
blind  force  and  destructive  power, 
unguided  by  reason  or  will,  capable 
of  destroying,  but  of  nothing  else. 
The  story  of  the  cannon  broken 
loose,  its  wild  pranks,  leaps,  and 
shocks,  the  consternation  of  the  crew 
and  danger  of  the  vessel,  the  way  in 
which  all  look  hopelessly  on  at  the 
dumb  thing  which  kills  whoever  it 
touches,  and  is  more  fatal  than  any 
willing  and  voluntary  enemy,  is 
fiEuitastic  enough  to  give  occasion  for 
any  amount  of  criticism.  The 
situation  is  exactly  such  a  one  as 
delights  the  author.  The  leaps  and 
bumps  and  convulsions  of  the  great 
gun,  those  movements  which  look  as 
if  it  meant  the  wild  mischief  it  was 
doing,  as  if  by  moments  it  paused  to 
ponder,  and  held  back  to  give  a 
fiercer  shock,  have  a  certain  truth  in 
them  which  no  one  will  refuse  to 
acknowledge  who  has  ever  seen  the 
blind  pitchings  and  rollings  of  any 
dangerous  mass  of  matter,  taking 
from  its  motion  a  savage  look  of  con- 
scious life — ^but  they  are  fantastic 
enough  to  disgust  the  commonplace 
imagination,  and  to  overpass  the 
boundary  between  the  sublime  and 
the  ridiculous,  even  to  more  indul- 
gent readers.  M.  Hugo  flings  him- 
self upon  this  incident  with  a  wild 
delight,  and  makes  the  very  most  of 
it  j  for  what  is  it  but  a  parable  of 
his  own  theory,  an  abridgment  of 
the  aspect  which  life  itself  bears  in 
his  eyes  t  The  gunner  fighting  with 
his  cannon  for  the  mastery  is  a 
completeimpersonation  of  his  favour- 
ite hero  fighting  with  circumstances, 
with  fate,  with  nature.  It  is  the 
struggle  over  again,  in  little,  of  Jean 
Yaljean,  of  GilUatt,  and  of  the  poor 
butterfly  victim  Esmeralda — only 
more  hopeful,  more  manageable,  in  so  ' 
far  as  that  the  man  can  at  least  see, 
and  by  quick  human  calculation 
outwit,    the    stupid    but    terrible 


opponent  who  is  pitted  against  him. 
The  following  most  curious,  wild, 
and  fanciful  but  powerful  picture, 
may  be  accepted  as  an  epitome  of  the 
author's  leading  thought.  The 
gunner  who  was  to  blame  for  the 
accident  has  just  appeared  on  the 
stage,  desperate,  to  remedy  his  fault 
if  that  is  possible. 

''  And  now  the  strangest  scene  com- 
menced — a  titanic  spectacle  ;  the  com< 
bat  of  the  gun  against  the  gunner ; 
the  Btm^le  of  dead  matter  with  in- 
telligence ;  the  duel  of  the  man  and 
the  thing. 

''The  nmui  placed  himself  in  a 
comer,  his  bar  and  rope  in  his  hands, 
his  back  against  a  beam  ;  standing  rigid 
with  UmM  like  pillars  of  steel,  livid, 
calm,  tn^cal,  as  if  rooted  to  the  floor, 
he  waitea 

'^  He  waited  till  the  gun  should  pass 
by  him. 

"  The  gunner  knew  his  piece ;  and 
it  seemed  to  him  that  it  also  must 
know  him.  He  had  lived  so  long  with 
it !  How  often  had  his  hand  been 
buried  in  its  jaws.  It  was  his 
familiar  monster.  He  began  to  talk 
to  it  as  to  a  dog.  '  Come  ! '  he  said  ; 
perhaps  he  had  an  affection  for  it ;  he 
seemed  to  wish  to  attract  it  to  hinu 

''But  to  draw  it  to  him  was  to  draw 
it  upon  him ;  and  in  that  case  he  was 
lost.  How  to  avoid  this  crushing 
destruction:  that  was  the  question. 
The  spectators  looked  on  terrified ; 
not  a  bosom  breathed  freely  except 
that  of  the  old  man,  who  was  alone 
between  decks  with  the  two  com- 
batants, a  sinister  witness  of  all  that 
was  going  on.  He  himself  might  be 
crushed  by  the  movements  of  the  gnn. 
He  did  not  budge. 

"Under  them  all,  the  sea  blindly 
directed  the  struggle. 

"  At  the  moment  when  accepting  this 
appalling  encounter,  the  gunner  dial- 
lenged  the  cannon,  the  motion  of  the 
waves  had  a  chance  intermission,  and 
the  gun  remained  for  a  second  motion- 
less, and  as  if  stupefied.  '  Come  then  !  * 
cried  the  man  ;  it  seemed  to  listen. 

''  All  at  once  it  sprang  upon  him ; 
he  avoided  the  shock ;  the  straggle 
began — an  unheard-of  struggle  ;  uie 
fragile  pitted  itself  against  the  invul- 
nerable ;  on  one  side  force,  on  the  other 
a  soul..  All  this  passed  in  a  kind  i>f 
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twilight ;  it  was  like  the  indistinct 
vision  of  a  miracle. 

'^  A  soul ;  bnt,  stranger  still,  one 
would  have  said  that  the  gnn  too  had 
a  sonl — a  soul  of  hate  and  rage.  Its 
blindness  seems  to  have  eyes  ;  the 
monster  had  the  appearance  of  watch- 
ing the  man.  There  was,  or  so  at  least 
one  was  forced  to  believe,  cunning  in 
that  mass.  It  also  chose  its  moment.  It 
was  like  some  incredible  gigantic  iron 
insect,  endowed,  or  seeming  to  be  en- 
dowed, with  the  free  will  of  a  demon. 
Sometimes  this  colossal  grasshopper 
Btruck  the  low  roof  of  the  battery,  then 
falling  back  upon  its  four  wheels  like 
a  tiger  on  its  claws,  resumed  its  pur- 
suit of  the  man.  He,  supple,  agile, 
alert,  twisted  himself  like  a  snake  free 
of  all  those  thunderous  assaults.  He 
avoided  each  shock ;  but  the  blows 
which  he  escaped  fell  on  the  ship,  and 
the  destruction  went  on.    .    .    . 

^  Such  a  strife  could  not  long  continue. 
The  gun  seemed  to  say  to  itself  all  at 
once—'  Come,  come  ;  we  must  make 
an  end  of  this,'  and  it  paused.  The 
conclusion  approached.  The  cannon, 
as  if  in  doubt,  seemed  to  have,  or  had 
— for  to  all  the  lookers-on  it  was  a 
being — a  moment  of  ferocious  delibera- 
tion. Suddenly  it  precipitated  itself 
on  its  antagonist  The  gunner  drew 
back  dose  to  the  wall,  avoided  it  as  it 
passed  and  called  to  it,  laughing, 
'Again  ! '  The  gun,  furious,  crushed 
the  larboard  carronade,  then,  caught 
fast  by  the  invisible  bond  which  held 
it,  threw  itself  to  starboard  unon  the 
man,  who  again  escaped.  Tne  car- 
ronade gave  way  before  its  rush  ;  then, 
as  if  blind,  losing  count  of  what 
it  did,  it  turned  its  back  on  the  man, 
Tolled  from  the  back  to  the  front,  dis- 
placed the  stem,  and  rushed  against 
the  bulwark,  making  a  breach  in  the 
Bide  of  the  ship.'' 

The  very  foim  of  these  brief  em- 
phatic sentences  will  seem  to  many 
minds  the  highest  artificialism  and 
straining  after  effect.  And  indeed 
it  is  effect  that  is  sought,  and,  we 
think,  attained,  though  not  in  the 
self -restrained  and  -hidden  way 
which  we  consider  good  taste  and 
good  style  inEnglish;  thenarrativeal- 
togethercould  have  he^  written  only 
in  French.    To  deny  that  it  is  as  fan- 


tastic as  the  tossing  and  plunging  of 
a  nightmare  is  impossible ;  but  to 
say  that  in  this  wUd  combat  there 
is  not  the  most  striking  poetic  re- 
presentation of  the  terrible  dramas 
which  happen  sometimes  before  our 
very  eyes,  and  which,  if  not  as  dra- 
matic as  the  gun  broken  loose,  yet 
carry  in  them,  to  the  duUest  imagi- 
nation, a  horrible  suggestion  of  some 
malevolent  will  in  matter  which 
takes  pleasure  in  crushing  and 
maiming  the  humanity  which  is  its 
master — no  one  can  refuse  to  see. 
The  great  rolling  mass,  which  seems 
to  pause  ''in  ferocious  delibeiation" 
hefore  it  plunges  upon  its  victim, 
is  as  true  to  the  mingled  effect 
produced  by  fact  and  imagination 
upon  the  eyes  and  mind  that  look 
on  at  almost  anything  that  is  called 
''  accident,"  as  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive. We  quote  the  description, 
however,  less  for  its  truth  thim  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  wonderfully 
characteristic  specimen  of  the  author. 
All  his  soul  and  all  his  individuali- 
ties are  in  it;  it  is  his  favourite 
conception  compressed  into  a  small 
space — the  concentrated  essence  of 
almost  eveiything  he  has  ever  pro- 
duced. The  end  of  the  conflict  is 
melodramatic  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  carries  the  imagination  in  spite 
of  itself  to  the  Porte  Saint  Martin 
rather  than  to  the  regions  of  loftier 
art 

"  The  old  man  looked  at  the  gunner. 
'  Approach,'  he  said. 

"  The  gunner  made  a  step  forvrard. 
The  old  man  turned  to  the  Count  de 
Boisberthelot,  detached  the  captain's 
cross  of  Saint  Louis,  and  fastened  it 
to  the  woollen  shirt  of  the  gunner. 

" '  Hurrah  ! '  cried  the  sailors :  the 
marines  presented  arms.  And  the  old. 
passenger,  pointing  with  his  finger  to 
the  dazzled  gunner,  added,  'Now  let 
this  man  be  shot.' 

"  Stupor  succeeded  to  acclamation." 

The  sudden  and  truly  stupefying 
effect  here  produced  is,  we  are  afiraid, 
scarcely  within  the  limits  of  true 
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artV  A  certain  excuse  is  given  for  it 
in  the  after  incidents  of  the  tale,  and 
xfi  the  principle  by  which  this  mys- 
terious judge  immediately  ex- 
plains his  sentence.  '^  No  fault  is 
reparable/'  he  says;  ^'courage  ought 
to  berrewarded;  negligence  must  be 
punished."  This  principle  runs 
through  the  book,  and  brings  about 
its  catastrophe — ^the  principle  that 
no  goodness  or  greatness  that  can  fol- 
low diminishes  the  guilt  of  one  evil 
done;  that  neither  heroism  nor  lofty 
character,  nor  any  of  those  circum- 
stances which  incline  ordinary  hu- 
manity to  pardon  and  absolve,  can 
be  or  ought  to  be  taken  into  account 
when  Society  has  a  grievance  against 
an  individual.  It  is  thus,  in  some 
degree,  the  inspiration  of  the  Jbook, 
therefore  we  cannot  pass  it  over  with 
mere  condemnation  of  its  en^otional 
character  and  melodramatic  exagger- 
ation, as  if  it  were  a  separate  and 
detached  incident — which  is  not  at 
all  the  meaning  of  the  author.  To 
show  how  this  principle  is  worked 
into  the  very  fabric  of  this  great 
romance,  might  lead  us  into  a  more 
elaborate  criticism  than  suits  our 
time  or  'piupose ;  but  the  reader 
will  see  enough  to  judge  for  himself 
as  the  story  goes  on — sombre,  bril- 
liant, grandiose — ^to  a  conclusion  as 
melodramatic,  perhaps,  and  still 
more  painful,  but  entirely  in  unity 
with  all  that  has  preceded  it,  and 
true  to  the  effect  which  M.  Hugo  has 
set  all  his  faculties  to  produce. 

The  book  is  occupied  by  three 
figures: — ^the  mysterious  disguised 
personage  of  the  scene  we  have 
quoted,  the  Marquis  de  Lantenac, 
general  of  the  Yendean  forces,  im- 
placable and  rigid  Boyalist,  grand 
seigneur,  a  man  without  a  doubt  or 
fear,  unrestrained  by  mercy,  law, 
love,  or  religion,  absolute  in  his 
rights  and  those  of  his  side,  true 
type  and  perfect  of  the  men  who 
made  the  Eevolution:  opposite  to 
him  stands  his  natural  antagonist — 
the  priest  turned  infidel  and  Bepub- 
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lican,  as  rigid,  as  certain,  as  entirely 
fortified  against  all  illumination, 
against  all  doubt  or  hesitation,  as 
the  Royalist  leader  himself,  Gimour- 
dain,  delegate  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  envoy  of  Eobeepierre, 
but  more  absolute  than  Eobes- 
pierre  himself,  slave  and  emissary  of 
the  Eevolution.  There  is  this  dif- 
ference between  the  two  men,  that 
the  noble  entertains  a  lofty  indiffer- 
ence towards  the  roturier^  which 
the  other  does  not  feel  to  him. 
Lantenac  would  shear  off  Cimour- 
dain's  head  as  calmly  as  if  he 
were  a  cabbage,  did  necessity  put  it 
in  his  way  to  do  so ;  but  Cimour- 
dain  pursues  Lantenac  with  wild 
hatred,  seeking  not  only  his  death, 
but  his  death  by  the  guillotine,  and 
exults  with  passionate  delight  when 
he  finally  lays  his  hand  upon  him, 
and  feels  him  in  his  power.  Yet  the 
two  have  a  generic  resemblance — 
they  underatand  each  other;  they 
are  indeed  different  developments 
of  the  same  man.  When  the  splen- 
did pity  of  the  old  noble  brings 
him  back  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  Gimourdain  is  the  only 
man  unmoved  by  admiration,  the 
only  one  who  has  the  courage  to 
arrest  him;  and  Lantenac  is  the 
only  man  who  understands  and 
approves  the  deed.  This  curious 
point  of  contrast  and  concord  is,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  believe,  far 
more  the  climax  of  lus  drama  to 
M.  Hugo  than  the  vulgar  tragical 
conclusion  which  ends  the  book. 
Both  the  men  are  impersonations  of 
rigid  intellectual  force  and  purpose, 
driven  by  a  tremendous  conflict  be- 
yond all  the  restraints  of  ordinary 
life,  let  loose  upon  the  world  like 
destroying  angds,  to  carry  each  his 
own  cause  triumphant  at  whatever 
cost 

We  are  quite  unable,  however,  to 
decide  whetiier  it  was  or  was  not  IsL 
Hugo's  intention  to  give  the  advan- 
tage to  his  Boyalist.  He  has  cer- 
tainly done  so,   whether  with   or 
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without  his  own  will.  Lantenac,  a 
man  of  the  old  raco,  with  the  faults 
that  belong  to  his  condition  and 
breeding,  has  an  imposing  personal- 
ity, a  primitive  nobleness,  which  the 
new  man,  feverish  rebel  against  all 
the  conditions  of  practicable  life, 
ferocious  with  the  ferocity  of  idea  and 
theory,  not  passion — type  of  that 
training  which,  for  its  highest  issue, 
dissolves  all  the  special  features  of 
himianity,  and  turns  a  man  into 
a  force,  dominated  by  some  rigid 
system,  as  blind,  as  unreasoning  in 
all  but  his  own  narrow  circle  as  fate, 
nature,  or  law  —  does  not  possess. 
Thus,  after  showing  us  aU  his  life 
long  how  man  struggles  against 
and  is  worsted  by  these  abstract 
powers,  our  author  takes  up  a  still 
more'  subtle  theory,  and  discloses 
to  us  the  process  by  which  man 
himself  can  be  turned  into  an  ab- 
stract power,  and  made  to  become 
a  potent  and  terrible  thing  rather 
than  a  person,  by  the  obliteration 
of  all  those  happier  privileges  of 
humanity — the  power  to  sympa- 
thise, the  power  to  pardon — which 
engage  all  mankind  in  their  ordi- 
nary conditions  in  a  blessed  conspir- 
acy i^ainst  excessive  oppression, 
cruelty,  and  wrong.  In  his  anxiety 
to  show  how  Cimourdain  has  been 
formed  and  shaped  into  this  merci-^ 
less  incarnation  of  logic,  intellect, 
and  power,  M.  Hugo  forgets  that  he 
gives  him  the  worst  rSle  to  play; 
but  it  is  perhaps  rather  a  failure 
of  art  on  his  part  than  of  intention 
which  makes  this  forgetfulness  tell 
as  it  does  against  the  man,  whom, 
according  to  all  we  know  of  our 
author's  feelings  and  principles,  we 
are  compelled  to  believe  he  intends 
to  bestow  the  highest  part  upon. 
It  might  be  so  managed  by  a  hand 
as  skilful  as  M.  Hugo's  that  a  man 
might  have  the  worst  role — that  he 
might  be  constrained  by  his  duty  to 
punish  while  his  rival  saved — ^to  be 
«ven  cruel  and  remorseless,  while  his 
rival  showed  mercy, — without  for- 


feiting our  sympathy;  fo/  of  all 
high  acts  of  self-abnegation,  one  of 
the  highest  is  that  of  accepting 
opprobrium,  and  doing  by  compul- 
sion of  duty  acts  which  are  alien  to 
nature.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
way  in  which  the  Revolutionary 
agent  who  is  pitted  against  the 
noble  Hoyalist  affects  us.  Lan- 
tenac,  the  man  of  tradition,  who, 
rigid  as  the  other,  spares  no- 
thing that  comes  in  his  way,  and 
merciless  as  fire  or  storm,  crushes 
calmly  under  his  foot  all  and  every 
obstacle  that,  opposes  him,  never 
loses  the  interest  of  the  reader, 
never  excites  the  shivering  hatred 
which  we  feel  for  the  man  who  pro- 
fesses to  be  delivered  from  the  prejur 
dices  and  bonds  of  the  past,  and  to 
bo*  inspired  by  great  principles  of 
moral  renovoition  and  a  new  world ; 
but  who,  instead  of  the  real  indif- 
ference of  the  other  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  those  he  crushes,  has  a 
feverish  pleasure  in  the  destruction 
of  things  that  oppose  him,  a  grim 
satisfaction  in  the  number  of  heads 
that  fall,  and  in  the  ever-increasing 
exactiqn  of  sacrifices  by  the  revolu- 
tionary demon.  Lantenac  is  cruel,  by 
the  way,  as  a  necessity;  Cimour- 
dain is  cruel,  too,  by  necessity — 
the  one  and  the  other  both  believ- 
ing (as.  Heaven  help  us,  and  alas 
the  day !  their  descendants  still  do 
in  France)  that  this  horrible  expe- 
dient is  necessary  to  the  triumph  of 
their  respective  causes.  But  the 
Hoyalist  gives  his  calm  orders,  and 
sees  and  hears  nothing  more  of  the 
barbarity  executed;  whereas  the 
Eevolutionary  smells  the  blood- 
shed, and  gets  drunk  with  those 
sanguinary  fumes ;  making  a  show 
of  pleasure  in  the  very  new- 
ness of  the  power  to  kill,  perhaps 
to  hide  some  reluctance  of  nature 
which  might  otherwise  defeat  Ms 
purpose.  Lantenac  is  dignified 
even  in  melodrama — he  is  noble  in 
his  eloquence,  in  his  indifference,  a 
man  above  the  situation  in  which 
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we  find  him.  But  Cimourdam  is 
the  creature  of  the  situation,  always 
excited,  feverish,  eager,  intent  upon 
his  theory,  ignorant  of  men.  The 
Eoyalist  has  nature  on  his  side: 
he  is  struggling  at  the  head  of 
his  countrymen  by  means  of  war- 
fare familiar  to  them,  for  the 
things  he  holds  most  sacred  (so  far 
as  he  holds  anything  sacred),  for 
the  traditions  of  his  kind,  the  prin- 
ciples he  has  been  bom  in :  he  rules 
with  the  instinct  of  a  man  bom  to 
role,  with  the  ease  of  habit,  which 
excludes  all  exaggerations  of  novelty. 
But  Cimourdain  is  new  in  every- 
thing—  new  to  authority,  unused 
to  war  and  command,  personal  even 
in  his  abstraction.  His  redeeming 
point,  of  absolute  devotion  to  his 
cause  and  belief  in  it,  is  shared  by 
his  rival,  who  on  his  side  is  quite 
as  sure  that  to  save  the  king  in  his 
prison  and  restore  France  to  her 
natural  rulers  is  the  highest  duty 
and  necessity  in  earth  and  heaven. 
M.  Hugo,  indeed,  has  given  one 
gift  to  his  Bevolutionaiy  which  tran- 
scends anything  inLantenac — ^hehas 
given  him  love,  the  parental  passion 
which  no  one  can  better  set  forth. 
Somehow,  however,  there  is  a  tiger- 
ishness  in  this  affection  which  pre- 
vents it  from  touching  our  hearts, 
and  we  are  infinitely  more  affected 
by  the  grand,  simple,  and  sudden 
resolution  of  the  old  Marquis  to 
save  the  children  who  are  burning 
in  his  old  tower — which  is  told 
ns]  in  a  few  words,  and  which 
he  does^  against  his  principles, 
sacrificing  his  own  life,  his  career, 
and  the  liberty  he  has  just  regained, 
in  obedience  to  that  sacred  pity 
which  cannot  look  on  and  see  the 
destruction  of  three  helpless  pea- 
sant babies,  scum  of  the  earth — 
than  we  are  by  all  the  heroics  of 
Cimourdain's  Boman  virtue  and  the- 
atrical suicide.  All  through,  the 
BoyaHst  has  the  best  of  it.  He  is 
quieter,  calmer,  truer,  more  natural 
than  the  other ;  a  curious  issue  of 


a  book  written  in  the  interests  of 
the  Eepublic,  and  of  one  of  the 
greatest  efforts  that  literature  has 
ever  made  to  convey  a  favourable  un- 
derstanding of  the  ideal  man  of  the 
Revolution  period  to  posterity. 

\Ye  have  said  that  there  are  thieo 
figures  which  occupy  the  foreground 
of  this  wonderful  picture.  The 
third  is  the  type  of  mere  man- 
hood between  the  iron  forces  of 
tradition  and  theory.  He  is  the 
clay  pot  destined  to  be  dashed  to 
pieces  by  the  brazen  ones;  the 
natural  tender  human  creature,  made 
up  of  no  theories  or  superstitions, 
but  of  gentle  reason  and  human 
thoughtfulness,  kept  in  check  by 
sacred  prejudices  of  the  hearty  by 
natural  compassion,  love  and  pity 
— a  man  incapable  of  cruelty  either 
in  thought  or  otherwise,  made  of 
flesh  and  blood,  not  of  iron,  and 
likely  to  fare  badly  the  moment  he 
comes  into  conflict  with  the  metallic 
souls  around  him.  Gauvain,  the 
young  Eepublican  captain,  nohle 
scion  of  a  chivalrous  race^  Yicomte 
by  birth  and  liberal  by  opinion, 
yet  pinning  his  faith  nei^er  to 
Eoysdty  nor  to  Eevolution,  is  the 
natural  and  irresistible  contrast  to 
I  the  two  iron  men  on  either  side 
I  of  him.  He  is  Lantenac's  grand- 
nephew  :  he  is  Cimourdain's  pupil. 
With  the  one  he  has  no  sym- 
pathy, except  that  of  admiration 
for  a  noble  action ;  with  the  other 
he  has  not  much  more  sympathy, 
except  that  gratitude  for  intellectual 
nutrition  which  is  not  always  so 
powerful  a  sentiment  as  might  be 
desired.  Cimourdain  loves  him,  as 
we  have  said,  with  a  tigerish  love  ; 
but  there  is  not  very  much  evidence 
that  young  Gauvain  loves  the  old, 
tutor  who  has  again  been  set  over  him 
in  a  sterner  supervision  than  of  old, 
and  who,  in  fact,  demands  the  post 
of  delegate  with  the  expressed  inten- 
tion of  making  clemency  impossible 
to  the  young  soldier.  Cimourdain 
hastens  to  Gauvain'sside  in  feverish 
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baste,  lest  Gauyain  should  perhaps 
let  Lantenac  escape  on  the  score  of 
being  an  old  man  or  a  kinsman. 
The  following  bit  of  characteristic 
conversation  shows  at  once  the  dif- 
ference between  the  young  man, 
visionary  and  soldier,  and  the  old 
man,  theorist  and  Seyolutionary. 
Cimourdain  has  at  once  discovered 
on  his  arrival,  that  though  his 
former  pupil  had  no  intention  of 
allowing  Lantenac,  the  most  dan- 
gerous man  in  the  country,  to  es- 
cape, his  behaviour,  in  general, 
was  not  that  of  a  revolutionary  ab- 
solutist, but  of  a  merciful  man,  to 
whom  the  ordinary  laws  of  human- 
ity had  never  been  abrogated. 
"C'est  un  clement,"  he  says  to  him- 
self, with  mingled  pain  and  dis- 
appointment. 

'*  He  looked  Gauvain  in  the  face,  and 
said,  *  Why  did  you  set  the  nuns  of 
the  Convent  of  Saint  Marc-le-Blanc  at 
liberty?' 

" '  1  do  not  fight  with  women,'  an- 
swered Gauvain. 

" '  These  women  hate  the  people  ; 
and  in  hatred  a  woman  is  worth  ten 
men.  Why  did  you  refuse  to  send  the 
troop  of  fanieitical  old  priests  to  the  re- 
volutionary tribunal  ? 

" '  I  don't  fight  with  old  men.' 

"  <An  old  priest  is  worse  than  a  young 
one.  Rebellion  is  more  dangerous 
when  provoked  by  the  grey-haired — 
the  people  have  faith  in  wrinkles.  No 
false  pity,.  Gauvain.  Regicides  are 
liberators.  Fix  your  eyes  upon  the 
tower  of  the  Temple.' 

" '  The  tower  of  the  Temple !  I  should 
free  therdauphin  from  it.  1  don't  fight 
with  children.' 

"  The  eye  of  Cimourdain  became  se- 
vere. ^  Gauvain,  you  must  learn  that 
war  is  necessary  a^inst  a  woman  when 
she  caUs  hersell  Marie- Antoinette ; 
o^nst  an  old  man  when  he  is  named 
Plus  YI.;  against  a  child  when  he  is 
called  Louis  Capet.' 

"  *  Master,  I  am  not  a  political  man.' 

" '  Try  not  to  be  a  dangerous  man. 
Why,  when  the  rebel  Jean  Tretou, 
driven  to  bay  and  hopeless  at  the  at- 
tack of  the  outpost  ol  Corsac,  turned 
alone,  sword  in  hand,  against  your  col- 


umn, did  you  cry,  "  Open  the  ranks; 
let  him  pass'*?* 

"  *  Because  fifteen  hundred  men  are 
too  many  to  slaughter  one.' 

"  *  Why,  when  you  saw  your  soldiers 
about  to  kill  theVendean  Joseph  B^zier, 
who  was  wounded  and  dragging  him- 
self along  at  Cailleterie  d'Astin^  did 
you  say,  "  Forward !  I  take  him  in 
hand,"  and  fire  your  pistol  in  the  air  ?' 

"  *  Because  I  do  not  kill  men  who  are 
down.' 

"  *  And  you  are  wrong.  Both  of  them 
are  now  at  the  head  of  oands.  Joseph 
Bezier  is  Moustache  and  Jean  Fictou  is 
Jambe-d' Argent.  By  saving  these  two 
men  you  have  given  two  enemies  to 
the  Republic' 

« <  My  intention  was  to  make  friends 
for  her,  not  to  give  her  enemies.' 

" '  Why,  after  the  victory  of  Landdan, 
did  not  you  shoot  the  three  hundred 
peasants  whom  you  made  prisoners  1 ' 

'*  *  Because,  Bonchamp  having  spared 
the  Republican  prisoners,  1  determined 
that  it  should  be  known  that  the  Re- 
public spued  royalist  prisoners.' 

"'Then  if  you  take  Lantenac  you 
will  spare  him  too  1 ' 

« *  No.' 

"*Why?  Since  you  have  spared 
three  hundred  peasants * 

" '  The  peasants  are  ignorant — Lante- 
nac knows  what  he  is  doing.' 

" '  But  Lantenac  is  your  kinsman.' 

** '  Fiance  is  nearer  of  kin.' 

<' '  Lantenac  is  an  old  man.' 

** '  Lantenac  is  aforeigner — ^Lantenac 
is  of  no  age— Lantenac  calls  for  the 
English  invasion.  Lantenac  is — ^he  is 
the  enemy  of  the  country.  The  duel 
between  nim  and  me  can  finish  only 
by  his  death  or  mine.' 

« '  Gauvain,  do  not  forget  this  pro- 
mise.' 

•"  It  is  made.' 

This  is  the  difference  between  the 
two  men.  To  the  young  soldier 
men  are  men,  and  women  women, 
and  children  children.  To  his 
terrible  instructor  they  are  mere 
symbols  of  opposition  to  be  crushed, 
of  enmity  to  be  overcome.  The 
one  weighs  right  and  reason, 
condemning  where  there  is  cause, 
but  not  without  cause,  and  capable 
of  nothing  but  respect  and  pity  to- 
wards the  weak,  the  wounded,  the 
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solitary,  and  ignorant;  whereas  to 
the  other,  in  the  fervour  of  his 
theoretical  fury,  there  is  neither 
man  nor  woman,  neither  good  nor 
evil,  neither  reason  nor  right,  hut  one 
blank  indiscriminatemass  of  enemies 
to  he  exterminated.  '^  The  revolu- 
tion has  one  enemy,"  he  says-T- 
"  the  old  world,  for  which  it  is  piti- 
less; just  as  the  surgeon  has  one 
enemy,  gangrene,  for  which  he  has 
no  pity."  "  If  I  may  not  pardon,' 
answers  Grauvain,  '*  it  is  not  worth 
the  trouble  to  conquer."  "It  was 
like  a  dialogue  between  the  sword 
and  the  axe,"  says  M.  Hugo.  His 
Cimourdain  is  himself  the  old  world 
without  knowing  it— comprehen- 
sible enough  to  the  old  world,  on 
the  other  side,  to  the  man  who  acts 
on  exactly  sindlar  principles,  from  a 
directly  opposite  point  of  view — 
but  not  comprehensible  to  the  real 
representative  of  the  new  world, 
who  begins  to  rise  between,  but 
who,  alas !  has  never  got  sufficient- 
ly the  upper  hand  in  France  to  curb 
the  two  absolutists  on  either  side 
of  it  Grauvain  is  the  least  tangi- 
ble of  the  three  figures  who 
occupy  the  chief  place  in  this 
book:  he  is  doomed  from  the 
first,  in  his  reasonableness,  char- 
ity, and  magnanimous  manhood. 
Such  men  are  never  the  right 
tools  for  popular  frenzy.  He  is  the 
ideal  man,  the  chivalrous  hero,  the 
impersonation  of  all  that  is  noble 
in  the  old  type,  '^with  all  that 
is  best  in  the  new.  Such  a  being 
is  much  more  difficult  to  individ- 
ualise than  the  two  iron  men  on 
either  side  of  him ;  or,  at  least,  than 
the  perfectly  consistent  and  tranquil 
man  of  iron  whose  destruction  he 
has  vowed.  Neither  of  the  others, 
indeed,  are  at  all  equal  to  Lantenac. 
He  is  drawn  as  with  a  diamond  pen 
— clear,  perfect,  and  complete.  In 
him  there  is  no  conflict,  no  infuri- 
ating stimulus  of  new  principles  to 
make  his  old  nature  wilder,  as  in 
Cimourdain;    no  hopeless  genero- 


sity, humanity,  tender-heartedness 
— ^as  in  the  young  and  thoughtful 
Gauvain  —  to  transport  him  into 
those  regions  of  the  ideal,  seldom 
perhaps'  trod  with  assured  and 
happy  feet  by  mortal  men,  and 
never  possible  at  all  in  the  fiery 
overturn  and  conflict  of  revolution. 
The  higher  action  of  the  piece  is 
all  with  these  three;  but  tragically 
twisted  in  and  involved  with  them 
is  the  fate  of  the  other  hapless  three 
— ^the  infants  hastily  adopted  by  the 
hatcdUonoiihe  Bonnet-Eouge — ^has- 
tily carried  off  from  the  destroyed 
forces  by  the  insurgent  Vendeans, 
swept  along  in  the  train  of  Lantenac, 
as  he  is  gradually  hunted  and  sur- 
rounded and  driven  into  his  old 
tower  of  La  Toui^gue,  in  which  the 
fate  of  the  three  leaders  and  the  three 
innocent  hostages  is  alike  decided. 
The  mother  of  the  children,  mean- 
while, shot  by  Lantenac's  orders, 
healed  and  set  afoot  by  the  old  beg- 
gar of  the  woods,  who  had  saved  Lan- 
tenac on  his  first  landing — searches 
for  them  across  the  wild  coimtry, 
a  poor  crazed  tragic  creature,  such  a 
type  of  the  half-brutalised  peasant, 
lowest  of  intellectual  beings,  and 
driven  still  lower  by  misery,  as 
no  one  can  paint  like  M.  Hugo. 
How  the  passion  of  maternity  can 
cast  a  wild  illumination  over  such  a 
creature,  raising  her  in  her  lowness 
to  the  most  tragic  eminence,  and 
placing  her  forlorn  figure,  miserable, 
haggard,  and  hopeless,  on  a  level 
with  the  greatest,  is  a  transforma- 
tion which  this  writer  has  shown  to 
us  before.  His  Michelle  Flechard 
is  like  the  mother  of  his  Esmeralda, 
a  pitiful  tragical  impersonation, 
never  rising  for  a  moment  above  the 
low  level  of  nature,  yet  grand  in  the 
one  overwhelming  sentiment  which 
possesses  her.  While  she  stumbles 
wildly  across  the  unknown  country, 
interrogating  hopelessly  the  some- 
times sympathetic,  sometimes  care- 
less spectators,  Lantenac  has  been 
driven  home  to  his  cover,  and  with  a 
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littlo  party  of  eighteen  men  is  shut 
up  in  La  Touigue,  hesieged  by  the 
army  commanded  by  Gauvain  and 
Cimourdain — a  body  of  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men.  It  is  the 
moment  of  crisis,  of  climax,  in  all 
their  lives.  Indomitable,  the  old 
royalist  prepares  for  hisenemies,  with 
perfect  coolness  and  self-possession 
— ^for  defence  as  long  as  defence  is 
possible ;  for  destruction  when  the 
time  of  defence  is  over;  in  his 
heart  no  trembling,  in  his  mind 
no  hesitation.  With  a  most  subtle 
touch  of  art,  M.  'Hugo  represents 
the  besieging  commanders  as  feel- 
ing each  a  certain  tenderness  for 
the  old  tower :  Gauvain,  because 
it  is  his  birthplace,  the  home  of  his 
fathers;  Cimourdain  secretly,  and 
with  a  sense  of  guilt,  because  it  is 
the  scene  of  those  early  studies 
which  made  his  pupil  the  child  of 
his  heart ;  whereas  Lantenac  himself 
entertained  lio  such  prejudice ;  ''he 
had  lived  in  Versailles,  and  had  no 
superstition  for  La  Tourgue :  he  had 
taken  refuge  there,  having  no  other 
shelter,  but  he  would  have  demol- 
ished it  without  scruple;"  a  won- 
derful touch  of  art.  The  siege  com- 
mences; a  breach  has  been  made 
by  the  army  outside,  enormous  pre- 
parations of  defence  by  the  little 
band  within,  culminating  in  the 
pitch  and  straw  and  match,  all  pre- 
pared and  ready,  by  which  the  com- 
batants mean  to  destroy  tower,  host- 
ages, and  themselves,  if  no  better 
fate  may  be.  The  stem  hum  of  the 
republican  army  is  below;  death 
and  destruction  are  about  to  blaze 
forth,  the  trumpet  from  beneath 
has  blown  the  last  summons  to  the 
desperate  garrison :  when  all  at  once 
we  turn  the  page,  and  are  intro- 
duced to  such  a  scene  as  takes  away 
the  reader's  breath,  and  brings  the 
tears  to  his  eyes.  The  three  chil- 
dren are  in  the  library,  left  there 
alone  in  their  little  cribs,  each  with 
its  spoon  and  basin  by  its  side.  The 
windows  are  all  open,  the  warm  air 


of  August  caressing  the  sleepers,  the 
sun  shining  in;  and  Georgette, 
twenty  months  old,  is  the  fijrat  to 
wake. 

"  The  children  woke  up  ;  first  of  all 
the  little  girl.  The  waking  of  children 
is  like  the  opening  of  flowers :  a  per- 
fume seems  to  breathe  out  of  tnese 
fresh  souls.  Georgette,  the  one  who> 
was  twenty  months  old,  the  voimgest 
of  the  three,  raised  her  little  head,  sat 
up,  looked  at  her  feet,  and  began  to 
cnatter. 

"  A  ray  of  the  morning  shone  on  her 
cradle.  It  would  have  been  difficult 
to  say  which  was  the  rosiest,  the  feet 
of  Georgette  or  the  dawn.  The  two 
others  were  still  asleep ;  men  are  more 
heavy  (*  c'est  plus  lourd  les  honimes '). 
Gay  and  calm.  Georgette  chattered. 

"  Rend-Jean  was  brown,  Gros- Alain 
was  chesnut,  Georgette  fair.  .  .  . 
Bend-Jean  had  the  look  of  a  little 
Hercules.  He  slept  on  his  face,  with 
his  two  fists  in  his  eyes  ;  Gros- Alain 
had  his  two  legs  out  of  his  little  bed. 
All  the  three  were  in  rags.  The 
clothes  which  the  Bataillon  of  the 
Bonnet -Rouge  had  given  them  had 
fallen  to  pieces  ;  what  they  wore  couJd 
scarcely  be  called  a  shirt ;  the  boys 
were  almost  naked ;  Georgette  was 
'wrapt  in  a  rag  which  had  been  a  petti- 
coat. Who  took  care  of  these  children 
it  was  impossible  to  say.  They  had 
no  mother.  The  wild  peasant-soldiers- 
who  dragged  them  from  post  to  post,, 
gave  them  their  share  of  the  soup. 
The  little  ones  had  to  make  the  best 
of  it  Every  man  was  their  master, 
no  one  their  father.  But  the  rags  of 
children  are  full  of  light  They  were 
charming. 

"  Georgette  chattered.  What  a  bird 
sings  an  mfant  babbles.  It  is  the  same- 
hymn  —  indistinct,  stammering,  pro- 
found. The  child  has  something  be- 
yond the  bird,  a  sombre  human  des- 
tiny before  him.  From  thence  comes 
the  sadness  of  the  man  who  listens,, 
mingled  with  the  joy  of  the  child  who 
sings.  .  .  .  This  confused  murmur 
of  thought,  which  yet  goes  no  further 
than  instinct,  contains  an  unconscious 
appeal  to  eternal  justice ;  perhaps  a  pro- 
test upon  the  threshold  before  entenng, 
a  protest  humble  and  penetrating ;  this- 
ignorance  smiling  at  the  infinite,  com- 
promises all  creation  in  the  lot  which 
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sball  fall  to  tbat  feeble  and  defenceless 
being.  .  .  .  What  Georeette  murmur- 
ed did  not  make  her  sod,  for  all  her  li  ttle 
face  was  one  smile.  Her  mouth  smiled, 
her  eyes  smUed,  the  dimples  of  her 
cheeks  smiled.  .  .  .  The  sky  was  blue, 
it  was  warm  and  fine.  The  fragile 
little  creature,  knowing  nothing,  un- 
derstandine  nothing,  softly  immersed 
in  a  revene  which  was  not  thought, 
felt  itself  in  security  in  the  heart  of 
nature,  among  those  honest  trees,  that 
sincere  verdure,  the  pure  and  peaceful 
country,  amid  the  sound  of  nests,  of 
fountains,  of  flies,  of  leaves,  above 
which  shone  the  great  innocence  of  the 

Sim. 

"After  Georgette,  Ren^-Jean,  the 
eldest,  the  big  one,  who  was  i>ast  four, 
awoke.  He  stood  up,  strode  in  manly 
guise  across  his  cradle,  saw  his  basin  of 
soup,  took  it  as  the  ordinary  course  of 
affairs,  sat  down  on  the  floor,  and  began 
to  eat.  The  chattering  of  Georgette 
had  not  roused  Gros- Alain,  but  at  the 
sound  of  the  spoon  in  the  basin  he 
turned  over  with  a  spring  and  opened 
his  eyes.  Gros-Alam  was  three — ^he 
saw  his  dish,  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
take  it,  and  without  getting  out  of  his 
bed,  his  basin  on  his  knee,  his  spoon 
in  his  fist,  he  followed  Rend- Jean's  ex- 
ample and  began  to  eat.  Georgette 
was  not  disturbed  by  these  proceed- 
ings, and  the  modulations  of  her  voice 
seemed  to  assume  the  rocking  measure 
of  a  dreauL  Her  great  open  eyes  were 
raised.  Whatever  tlie  roof  or  vault 
may  be  that  is  over  a  child's  head,  it  is 
heaven  that  is  reflected  in  its  eyes. 

^  When  Rend- Jean  had  flmshed,  he 
scratched  the  dish  with  his  spoon, 
sighed,  and  said  with  dignity,  'I  have 
eaten  my  soup.'  This  roused  Georg- 
ette from  her  reverie.  *Poupoupe,* 
she  said;  and  seeing  that  Rend-Jean 
had  eaten,  and  that  Gros-Alain  ate,  she 
took  the  basin  of  soup  by  her  side  and 
ate  too,  not  without  carrying  her  spoon 
as  often  to  her  ear  as  to  her  mouth. 
Now  and  then  she  cost  civilisation 
aside  and  ate  with  her  fingers.  .  .  . 

*^  All  at  once  there  was  heard  outside 

out  of  the  wood  the  sound  of  a  bugle, 

a  sort  of  fanfare,  severe  and  arrogant. 

To  this  bugle  a  trumpet  answered  f roan 

^e  height  of  the  towerl  .  .  .    Tlien 

om  the  edge  of  the  forest  rose  a  voice 

stant  but  precise,  which  cried  dis- 

nctly,  *  Brigands,  surrender  I    If  you 


do  not  surrender  at  discretion  before 
sunset,  we  shall  commence  the  attack.* 
''A  voice,  which  resembled  the  growl 
of  thunder,  answered  &om  the  plat- 
form, 'Attack!'  .  .  . 

''These  voices  did  not  reach  the  chil- 
dren ;  but  the  bugle  and  the  trumpet 
sounded  higher  and  further,  and  Georg- 
ette at  the  first  seund  erected  her  little 
throat  and  ceased  to  eat  At  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  she  put  down  her 
spoon  in  her  dish ;  at  the  second  sound 
of  the  buffle  she  raised  the  little  fore- 
finger of  her  right  hand,  keeping  time 
witn  it  to  the  cadence  of  the  summons, 
replied  to  hy  the  second  sound  of  the 
trumpet.  When  both  had  ceased  she 
remamed  thoughtful,  her  finger  in  the 
air,  and  murmured  in  an  undertone 
'^(Usiaue.'    .    .    • 

"The  two  others,  Rend-Jean  and 
Gros- Alain,  had  paid  no  attention  to 
either  trumpet  or  bugle ;  they  were 
absorbed  by  something  else.  A  beetle 
was  in  the  act  of  crossing  the  floor  of 
the  libraiy.  Gros- Alain  saw  it  first, 
and  cried  out. '  A  beast  \ '  Rend^ean 
ran  to  see  what  it  was.  '  It  bites  1 ' 
resumed  Gros- Alain. 

" '  Don't  meddle  with  it,'  said  Rend- 
Jean  ;  and  the  two  together  set  them- 
selves to  watch  this  passer-by.  How- 
ever, Geoigette  had  now  finished  her 
soup ;  she  looked  round  to  see  what 
her  brothers  Avere  about.  Rend-Jean 
and  Gros- Alain  were  in  the  recess  of  a 
window,  seated  on  their  heels,  and 
bending  over  the  beetle.  Their  fore- 
heads toucbed,  their  hair  mingled, 
they  held  their  breath,  wondering  and 
considering  the  beast,  which  had  stop- 
ped short,  and  made  no  movement, 
little  delighted  with  so  much  admira- 
tion. Georgette,  seeing  her  brothers 
absorbed,  wanted  to  know  what  it  was. 
It  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  at  them, 
but  she  undertook  it :  the  voyage  was 
bristling  with  difficulties ;  there  were 
things  lying  about  on  the  floor,  stools 
upset,  masses  of  papers,  empty  cases^ 
portfolios,  heaps  of  various  kinds, 
around  which  it  was  necessoiy  to  steer 
— an  entire  archipelago  of  rocls.  Geor- 
gette took  the  venture  in  hand.  •  .  . 
Wlien  she  reached  the  end  she  stum- 
bledj  but  seizing  with  her  little  hands 
the  end  of  the  ladder,  which  was  enor- 
mous, she  raised  herself  up,  doubled 
the  promontory,  looked  at  iten^Jeaa 
and  Gros- Alain,  and  laughed." 
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"VYe  cannot  follow  tlie  delicious 
babble  of  these  children.  The  bee- 
tle disappears,  and  '*  other  events  " 
follow.  Swallows  fly  across  the 
depths  of  sky  upon  which  their 
window  opens.  A  bee  conies  in. 
The  noise  of  some  military  move- 
ments deep  down  in  the  wood  pre- 
liminary to  the  assault  delight  them 
for  a  moment.  Then  the  boys  be- 
gin some  rougher  play.  "  Qros-Alain 
imitated  all  the  movements  and 
gestures  of  Bene- Jean;  Georgette 
not  so  much.  Three-years-old  copies 
four — twenty  months  preserves  its 
independence.  Georgette  remained 
seated,  saying  a  word  from  time 
to  time.  Georgette  made  no 
phrases ; — she  was  a  thinker ;  she 
talked  in  apothegms;  she  was 
monosyllabical." .  Never  was  there 
a  more  lovely  study  of  children, 
or  one  more  tenderly  ideal  and 
absolutely  true.  Their  attention 
diverted  at  any  moment,  caught  by 
a  nothing,  re-caught  by  something 
still  more  trivial;  their  absorbed 
attention  so  long  as  the  charm 
lasts,  their  musings,  their  laugh- 
ter, the  suddei^  passion  with  which 
they  throw  themselves  upon  the  big 
book  and  tear  it  to  pieces,  the  per- 
petual movement  of  these  little 
souls  eager  for  something  new,  and 
mischievous  activity  of  the  little 
fingers  when  the  fiery  zeal  of  icono- 
clasm  comes  upon  them — all  this  is 
set  before  us  with  the  most  loving 
grace,  tears  in  the  eyes,  smiles  on 
the  lips ;  and  hard  must  the  reader 
be  who  can  read  this  delightful 
and  touching  scene,  or  rather  series 
of  scenes,  without  an  emotion  cor- 
responding to  that  with  which  the 
writer  has  made  it.  We  do  not 
know  where  to  lay  our  hands  upon 
any  picture  of  childhood  worthy 
to  place  beside  it.  It  is  infinitely 
more  true  to  fact  than  Stothard's 
baby  pictures ;  far  more  daring  in 
detail  than  any  vulgar  imitations  of 
nursery  life  would  venture  to  be- 
yet  perfect  in  poetry  and  delicious 


ideal  grace.  Georgette,  with  her  little 
finger  in  the  air,  remarking  medita- 
tively on  the  "  Misique  " — woke  up 
as  she  drops  to  sleep  by  the  first 
cannon,  raising  her  finger  again, 
uttering  her  reflective  "PoumI** — 
then  falling  into  sudden  slumber,  is 
too  sweet  in  her  baby  individuality 
to  feel  to  us  like  anything  in  a 
book.  Nothing  but  the  closest, 
tender  observation  could  have  re- 
vealed this  exquisite  little  figure 
even  to  the  eyes  of  genius.  An 
inferior  hand  may  give  us  heroes 
and  heroines,  philosophers  and  gene- 
rals ;  but  we  have  no  one  but  Victor 
Hugo  who  could  have  painted  this 
child. 

"Wo  feel  as  reluctant  to  turn  back 
from  Georgette  and  her  brothers  to 
the  siege  of  La  Tourgue^  as  it  is 
natural  to  feel  in  the  transition  from 
anything  that  is  peaceful,  beautiful, 
and  sweet,  into  a  barbarous  conflict. 
The  episode  of  the  children  is 
not  long.  Forty  pages  sum  up 
the  lovely  interlude;  and  we  are 
drawn  back  to  the  eighteen  des- 
peradoes underneath  them,  and  the 
besieging  enemy  below.  "We  can- 
not, however,  feel  in  the  desperate 
struggle  which  ensues — ^in  the  fight 
for  chamber  after  chamber — even 
in  the  daring  of  Sergeant  Eadoub, 
and  the  diabolical  bravery  of 
L'Imanus,  the  peasant  lieutenant 
of  Lantenac — all  the  interest  which 
this  breathless  struggle  is  intended 
to  convey.  At  the  very  last  mo- 
ment)  when  nothing  but  death  is 
before  Lantenac,  a  secret  passage  is 
discovered,  at  the  very  idea  of 
which  he  has  scofied,  and  safety  is 
suddenly  placed  within  his  reach. 
He  escapes,  L'Imanus  staying  be- 
hind to  cover  the  retreat  and  set 
fire  to  the  tower.  Then  ensues  a 
terrible  and  most  picturesque  scene. 
The  unhappy  mother,  Michelle 
Flechard,  half- dead  with  fatigue 
and  despair,  reaches  La  Tourgue  at 
the  moment  when  the  fire  gains  the 
mastery,  and  when  she,  and  with 
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her  the  whole  annj  outside,  per- 
ceive at  the  open  window  of  the 
library,  high  np  beyond  reach,  the 
three  children  asleep  in  a  mass  of 
rounded  limbs  and  drooping  heads. 
In  the  darkness  of  the  evening  it 
is  only  the  gleam  of  the  fire  which 
reveals  to  the    crowd  below    the 
deadly    danger    of    the    innocent 
group  above.      The  ladder,  which 
Crauvain    had  sent  for,  has  been 
taken    on    the    way    and    burned 
by  the  insurgents  in  mistake  for 
the    guillotine,   and    there   is   no 
means    possible    of    reaching    the 
high     window    and     saving    the 
children.        The     mother,     stand- 
ing on  the  other  side  of  the  moat, 
has,  with  her  first  shriek  of  despair, 
disclosed  the  horrible  situation  to 
every  one  around — ^and  to  Lantenac, 
who,  traversing  in  safety  his  subter- 
ranean passage,  is  arrested  by  that 
wild  and  terrible  cry,  and  looking 
out  through  the  brushwood  which 
veils  the  opening,  sees  the  miserable 
creature  transformed  into  a  tragic 
image  of  fate,  and  is  made  aware  of 
the  situation.     Silent  he  stands  and 
listens,  hdars  her  frantic  monologue, 
and  the  vain  cries  for  ladders  and 
for  water,  neither  of  them  procur- 
able, which  sound  over  his  head. 
M.  Hugo  spares  us  all  description 
of  the  feelings  of  the  old  Eoyalist — a 
self-denial  which  only  the  supreme 
instinct  of  high  Art  could  have  made 
possible  to  him.     Lantenac  is  safe, 
he  is  the  only  hope  of  his  cause,  he 
is  not  **un  clement,"  like  his'nephew 
Gauvain.     One  would  have  thought 
that  to  damn  the  representative  of 
all  he  hates  by  making  him  turn 
his  back  and  secure  his  own  safety, 
would  have  been  the  natural  pro- 
cedure   of    the    great   Eepublican 
writer.     But  the  poet  is  greater  than 
the  partisan.   Lantenac  has  no  inter- 
val of  hysterical  self-consciousness ; 
he  says  nothing  to  himself,  nor  does 
the  author  dwell  upon  what  he  was 
likely  to    have  thought    or  said. 
**The  Marquis  felt  in  his  pocket, 


[June 

and    touched    there    the    key    of 
the  iron  door.     Then,  stooping  nn- 
der  the    arch  by  which    he  had 
escaped,  he  went  back  to  the  pas- 
sage from  which  he  had  just  come 
out."  This  is  alL   It  is  a  triumph  of 
self-restraint  which  we  appreciate 
deeply.     The  waking  of  the  child- 
ren is  almost  as  fine  and  touching 
as  the  day's  play  which  preceded  it. 
At  first  they  have  no  fear.    ''  Joli ! " 
said  Georgette.     "When  men  are 
terrified,  children  are  curious,"  says 
this  loving  student  of  childhood. 
"  He  who  is  easily  astonished  is 
hard  to  terrify.     Ignorance  is  full 
of  intrepidity.      Children  have  so 
little  right  to  hell  that  if  they  saw 
it  they  would  admire  it"      Not- 
withstanding, the  little  ones  begin 
to  feel  the  heat;  they  see   their 
mother  and  call  to  her,  and  a  vague 
sense  of  horror  and  doubt  creeps 
over  them.    At  this  moment  Lante- 
nac appears  at  the  window.     He 
raises  the  long  ladder  upon  which 
little  Georgette  had  made  a  highway 
for   herself,   and  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  floor  of  the   large 
room.     The  soldiers  rush  to  help 
him.    "  Vive  la  EepubUque ! "  cries 
Eadoub,  half-frantic,  as  he  seizes  the 
end  of  this  instrument  of  salvation. 
"  Vive  le  Eoi ! "  calls  the  Marquis, 
who  pushes  it  to  him.     "  Say  what 
you  like,"  shouts  the  soldier ;  "  as 
many  follies  as  you  please.    You  are 
the  hon  Dieu,"    Thus  the  children 
are  saved.     We  cannot  re&ain  from 
giving  the  reader  this  last  glimpse 
of  Georgette.    The  boys  are  saved 
first  —  Hen^  -  Jean   resisting,   and 
striking  the   soldier  who  receives 
him  out  of  the  arms  of  Lantenac, 
Gros-Alain  crying  with  fright 

"The  Marquis  went  back  into  the 
blazing  room.  Geoigette  was  alone. 
She  smiled.  This  man  of  granite  felt 
something  moist  coming  to  his  eyes. 
<  What  do  they  call  thee  ?'  he  asked. 

"  *  Oigette,*  she  said. 

"  He  took  her  in  his  arms,  still  smil« 
ing ;  and  at  the  moment  when  he 
handed  her  to  Badoub,  his  dim  and 
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lofty  mind  dazzled  by  this  innocence, 
the  old  man  gave  the  child  a  kiss. 
'  It  is  the  little  one ! *  cried  the  soldiers; 
and  Georgette,  in  her  turn,  was  passed 
from  arm  to  arm  amid  cries  of  adora- 
tion. The  old  grenadiers  sobbed,  and 
rfie  smiled  npon  them." 

Meanwhile  Lantenac,  saviour  of 
others,  himself  now  beyond  hope, 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  ladder, 
looking  down  upon  this  scene.  His 
thoughts,  his  feelings,  are  again  with 
wise  power  left  to  our  imagination. 
**  No  one  thought  of  him ;  perhaps 
not  even  himselt" 

**  He  remained  some  moments  dream- 
ily on  the  edge  of  the  window,  as  if  he 
would  leave  the  fire  time  to  interfere. 
Then,  without  hurry,  slowly,  proudly, 
he  stepped  over  the  sill,  and  without 
turning  round,  straight,  erect,  with  his 
back  to  the  steps  of  the  ladder,  the 
flames  behind  lum,  the  precipice  be- 
fore him,  b^^  to  descend  in  silence 
^th  the  majesty  of  a  ghost.  Those 
^•ho  were  on  the  ladder  threw 
themselves  down.  A  shiver  ran 
through  the  spectators,  a  kind  of 
sacred  horror  made  all  draw  back  from 
him  as  from  a  vision.  He,  however, 
descended  slowly  into  the  shadow 
beneath  him  ;  while  they  recoiled,  he 
approached.  Not  a  line  was  on  his 
marble  paleness,  no  flash  in  his 
visionary  eyes.  At  each  step  which 
he  made  towards  the  men  whose  ter- 
rified eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  in  the 
darkness,  he  seemed  taller ;  the  ladder 
trembled  under  hib  solenm  foot ;  he 
looked  like  the  statue  of  the  Comman- 
dant going  back  to  the  sepulchre. 

"  When  the  Marquis  nad  reached 
the  bottom— when  he  was  on  the  last 
Tange  of  the  ladder,  with  one  foot  on 
the  ground — a  hand  seized  his  collar. 
He  turned  round. 

" '  I  arrest  you,'  said  Cimourdain.  ^ 

"  *  You  do  well,*  said  Lantenac."     | 

We  confess  that  this  scene  is  to 
us  the  great  mystery  of  the  book, 
and  we  cannot  pretend  to  fathom 
the  meaning  of  the  author,  upon 
"which,  in  oti^er  points,  he  leaves  us 
in  no  great  doubt.  Whether  it  is 
his  deliberate  intention  thus  to 
transfer  to  his  Boyalist  the  gran- 
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deur  of  the  situation,  while  his  fav- 
ourite  Cimourdain  falls    into    the 
secondary  place ;  or  whether  in  one 
of  those  curious  fits  of  artistic  blind- 
ness, to  which  all  men  of  genius 
seem  liable,  he  is  of  opinion  that 
the  theatrical  proposal  of  Cimour- 
dain, a  few  chapters  before,  to  sac- 
rifice himself,  on  condition  that  Lan- 
tenac should    be  sacrificed,  raises 
the  Bevolutionary  to    so    great  a 
height,  that  his  rival  has  a  kind  of 
right  to  a  similar  advantage — we 
are  unable  to  tell.     Cimourdain  up 
to  this  point  has  been  little  more 
than  a  promise  —  after  it   he  is 
nothing  but  a  failure.      Theatrical 
as  is  his  offer  to  the  defenders  of  the 
tower  to  give  himself  up  to  their 
vengeance  if  they  will  give  up  Lan- 
tenac,— a  proposal  which  is  more 
base  thaQ  grand,  though  the  author 
does  not  intend  it  so— his  Brutus 
attitude  in  respect  to  Gauvain  and 
his    melodramatic    conclusion    are 
more  theatrical  stilL     Our  imagina- 
tion is  irresistibly  driven   to  the 
Forte  Saint  Martin,  when  we  hoar 
the  report  of  the  pistol  simultaneous 
with  the    stroke  of   the  axe,  by 
which  Qauvain's  inexorable  judge 
proves  his  inability  to  survive  Gau- 
vain.     It  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that    Cimourdain   would    reappear 
next  moment  in  front  of  the  cur- 
tain, and  make  a  complacent  bow  to 
us,  did  we  but  cheer  loud  enough ; 
but  no  desire  to  cheer  moves  our 
mind.    When  Lantenac,  on  the  con- 
trary, walks  away  out  of  his  prison 
in   Gauvain's   cloak,   we  feel    the 
man  to  be    perfectly  true  to  his 
nature  and  position.     The  change 
in  his  circumstances  is  so  sudden 
that  he  is  for  the  moment  half-stupe- 
fied, and  passes  out  through  the 
guard-room  in  a  kind   of   dream, 
mechanically  returning  the  salute 
of  the  soldiers,  who  take  him  for 
GrauvaixL 

''When  he  was  outside,  with  the 
grass  under  his  feet,  the  forest  close  at 
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band,  and  before  bim  tbe  free  space — 
nigbt,  liberty,  life^-he  stopped  sbort, 
and  stood  for  a  moment  motionless, 
like  a  man  wbo  bas  idlowed  bimself  to 
be  set  in  motion,  wbo  bas  yielded  to 
snrprise,  and  wbo,  baving  taken  ad- 
vantage of  an  open  door,  considers 
wbetbi^  be  bas  done  well  or  ill,  besi- 
tates  before  be  goes  fnrtber,  and  gives 
audience  to  bis  second  tbongbts.  After 
a  few  seconds  of  reverie,  be  raised  bis 
rigbt  band,  cracked  bis  middle  finger 
against  bis  tbumb,  said, '  Ma  foi ! '  and 
went  on." 

Tbis  perfectly  cbaracteristic  dis- 
appearance  entirely  satisfies  tbe 
reader.  It  was  Gkiuvain's  affair,  and 
not  Lantenac's,  bow  it  was  all  to 
finisb.  He  bimself  bad  accepted 
witbout  besitation  tbe  results  of  bis 
own  act  of  devotion,  boping  no 
escape,  fearing  no  catastropbe.  Witb 
tbe  same  calm  be  accepts  tbe  substi- 
tution of  Gauvain  for  bimself.  Tbe 
man  is  of  iron,  and  pretends  notbing 
more.  Humanity  comes  upon  bim 
for  one  supreme  moment;  to  be 
cruel  in  general  is  quite  possible  to 
bim  for  tbe  sake  of  bis  cause,  but 
to  be  cruel  in  detail  and  for  no  end 
is  impossible.  Tbus  self-possessed, 
cool,  and  splendid,  be  disappears 
out  of  our  vision  :  be  bas  bad  tbe 
best  of  it  all  tbrougb ;  be  bas  con- 
quered bis  unwilling  bistorian,  and 
made  bimself  tbe  first  person  in  tbe 
story,  in  spite  of  Hugo.  Tbe  artist 
is  great,  but  Art  is  greater,  and 
Lantenac  carries  tbe  day  over  tbe 
very  man  wbo  created  bim — a  quite 
incalculable  triumpb. 

But  wbile  tbis  picture  of  tbe 
royalist  Marquis  is  an  unquestion- 
able success,  and  tbe  episode  of  tbe 
tbree  cbildren  is  certainly  one  of 
tbe  most  beautiful  tbat  Yictor 
Hugo  or  any  man  bas  ever  pro- 
duced, we  doubt  wbetber  be  can  be 
said  to  bave  succeeded  in  wbat  we 
presume  is  tbe  real  object  of  tbe 
work — ^tbe  revelation  of  tbe  Bevolu- 
tion  and  tbe  Kevolutionary  in  tbeir 
best  aspect  to  tbe  reader.    Tbere  is 


mucb  tbat  is  fine  in  tbe  sketcbes  of 
tbe  aspect  of  Bevolution  in  Paris ; 
but  we  doubt  wbetber  any  one 
will  derive  a  clearer  idea  of,  or  more 
respectful  interest  in,  Eobespierre, 
Danton,  and  Maiat,  from  tbeir  intro- 
duction into  these  pages.  Tbe  de* 
scription  of  Paris  in  its  external  as- 
pects is  fine.  Some  of  tbe  details  car- 
ry an  impression  of  tbrilling  reality 
in  tbe  extraordinary  disturbance 
of  all  natural  buman  order,  wbicb. 
strikes  tbe  imagination  more  tban 
greater  matters.  ''Tbe  Louis  d'or 
was  wortb  tbree  tbousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty  francs ;"  moncy-cbang- 
ers  were  in  all  tbe  streets ;  queues 
of  bumble  waiters  upon  Provid- 
ence at  every  baker^s  sbop ;  yet  witb 
all  tbis,  our  author  tells  us,  ''  veiy 
littie  theft;  wild  destitution,  but 
stoical  probity,"  and  on  tbe  whole 
a  determined  content  among  the 
people,  who  played  cards  at  tbe  cor- 
ners of  the  streets,  and  trusted  to 
fate,  and  read  tbe  newspapers,  at  a 
moment  when  we,  looking  &om  afar 
off  on  this  terrible  scene,  can  see 
nothing  in  Paris  but  the  guillotine, 
and  can  scarcely  realise  that  the 
Place  de  Greve  was  far  enough  from 
the  sight  and  thoughts  of  the  crowds 
in  most  of  these  streets.  "With 
this  was  minted,  especially  in  the 
vanquished  party,  a  certain  haughty 
weariness  of  living.  Oneman  wrote  to 
Fouquier  Tinville,  "  Have  the  good- 
ness to  deliver  me  from  life — ^here  is^ 
my  address."  All  this  brings  before 
us  the  wild  and  strange  condition  of 
affairs ;  though  scarcely  tbe  divine 
right  of  the  Revolution  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  another  form  of  that  mys- 
terious force  which  we  call  Neces* 
sity  or  Fate.  In  tbe  description  of 
Cimourdain  again  (though  there  is 
a  great  deal  too  much  of  it)  theie 
are  many  pregnant  lines.  '^Cim- 
ourdain  knew  everytbing  and  was 
ignorant  of  everytbing.  He  knew 
dl  that  science  could  teach  him, 
and  nothing  of  life.    From  thence 
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came  his  rigidity.      He  had    his 
eyes  blindfolded,  like  the  Themis 
of    Homer.       He     possessed    the 
blind  certitude  of  the  arrow,  which 
B^QB  only  the  aim  and  flies  to  tiiat 
In  revolution  there  is  nothing  so 
terrible  as  a  straight  line — Cimour- 
dain  went  straight  before  him  and 
was  fatal."   This  description  is  won- 
deiful  in  its  force,  and  might  explain 
the  mingled  strength  and  impotence 
of  many  men ;  but  the  man  of  whom 
it  is  said  cannot  manage  to  embody 
it,  however  his  author  tries  to  make 
him  do  so  ;  the  truth  and  power  of 
the  description  do  not  give  dignity 
to  the  personage,  who  is  throughout 
laboured,    false,  and    exaggerated. 
It    is    curious    that    M.    Hugo's 
failure  should  have  been  on  this 
side    of    the    picture  —  the    one 
which,  according  to  all  his  professed 
views  and  principles,  he  ought  to 
understand  best.       Is    it  because 
the  Yendean  bloodin  him  is,  after  all, 
stronger  than  opinion,  that  the  Ke- 
pubHcanL    author  —  the    Apostle 
of    the   Kevolution  —  shows  such 
evident  traces  of  a  higher  compre- 
hension when   he  treats  the  pea- 
sant of  La  Vendue,  the  Koyalist  gen- 
eral— ^ihe  men  of  noble  race  and 
ancient  traditions — than  when  he 
endeavours  to  breathe  an  inflated 
and  extravagant  life  into  the  Eevo- 
lutionaryl     Nothing  can  be  more 
curious  than  this  question.     Gau- 
vain,  Ws  favourite,  his  yoimg  hero, 
the  type  of  all  that  is  noblest  on 
the  two  sides,  the  ideal  man  whom 
necessity  demands  as  a  sacrifice, 
but  whom  the  poet  loves  even  when 
he  slays  him — ^whom  he  must  slay 
becausee  he  loves  him,  because  he 
is  too  beautiful  for  eartii— -is  no  son 
of  the  people,  but  a  young  noble, 


with  haughty  blood  in  his  veins, 
and  a  long  inheritance  of  honours 
behind  him.  Is  it  chance  that  makes 
this  so,  or  is  M.  Hugo  himself  less 
a  democrat  than  he  gives  himself 
credit  for  being  1  The  inquiry  is  a 
curious  one ;  and  the  work  itself  is 
a  problem  in  Art. 

We  had  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  paper  not  the  name  of  the 
book  we  have  really  discussed,  but 
a  general  title,  with  the  intention 
of  embracing  more  than  one  work, 
as  it  is  our  habit  to  do.  But  what 
other  work  can  we  place  by  the 
side  of  '  Quatre  -  Yingt  -  Treize '  % 
We  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to 
find  one.  Very  few  men  now  living 
have  the  power  of  writing  as  M. 
Hugo  writes ;  still  fewer  of  dashing 
upon  so  splendid  a  canvas  a  pic- 
ture so  varied,  so  crowded,  so  full 
of  original  power.  AIL  his  politi- 
cal vagaries  and  all  his  philosophi- 
cal madnesses,  absurd  as  these  often 
are,  and  pernicious,  fade  from  our 
recollection  when  we  find  him  thus 
on  his  natural  ground.  Though  even 
the  giant  stumbles  and  falls  some- 
times, it  is  as  a  giant  that  he  grasps 
the  scene  and  the  men,  setting  them 
before  us  with  a  force  and  potency 
which  is  characteristically  Ins  own, 
and  which  age  seems  only  to  mature 
and  cultivate,  not  to  weaken.  No 
finer  impersonation  than  that  of 
Lantenac  has  ever  come  from  his 
pen;  and  we  might  search  deep 
and  far,  both  in  his  own  works 
and  in  those  of  his  worthiest  con- 
temporaries, before  we  could  find 
anything  worthy  to  be  placed  by 
the  side  of  Georgette.  In  this  little 
figure,  the  poet  has  achieved  one  of 
hii3  greatest  triumphs. 
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The  reception  of  the  Conservative  is  not  difficult  to  undeiBtand.   Their 
Budget  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposi-  last  hope  was  cut  away,  the  one 
tion  (if  it  be  right  so  to  designate  hope  which  had  cheered  them  a 
Mr  Gladstone)  was  forbearing,  cour-  litUe  through  all  their  recent  re- 
teousy   and  even  kind.      We  be-  verses.     When  they  found  them- 
lieve    that    the    Budget    did   not  selves  utterly  shattered  as  a  party, 
lie  open  to  serious  censure;  but,  they  looked  forward  with  good  heart 
notwithstanding    its    merits,    Mr  to  a  speedy  restoration  to  import- 
Gladstone,  ifhe  had  been  so  minded,  ance.  *' Their  finance,  their  finance!" 
might,  without  seriously  damaging  they  said  as  exultingly  as  in  their 
it,  have  made  it  appear  in  the  worst  circumstances  it  was  possible    to 
possible  light      He   would    have  speak ;  '^  wait  till  we  see  their  idea 
conformed  to  his  own  tastes  and  of  disposing  of  the  five  millions; 
habits    if,   in    a   voluminous   and  wait  till  we  see  their  project  dis- 
meaningless  speech,  he  had — to  the  sected  by  the  first  financitd  genius 
Batisfaction  of  his  own  friends,  if  of  in  Europe."     They  were  holding 
no  one  else — ^held  the  production  Mr  Gladstone  in  the  slips,  as  it 
up  to  condemnation  and  contempt,  were,  to  be  let  loose  at  the  proper 
We  are,  therefore,  the  more  indebted  moment  on  the  unlucky  Budget, 
to  him  in  that  he  not  only  was  which  he  was  to  rend,  and  trample, 
pleased  to  be  gracious,  but  that  he  and    shake   for  their  delectation, 
put  a  restraint  on  his  own  disposi-  After  its  annihilation,  the  people 
tion  in  order  to  be  so.     Nothing  would  soon  repent  and  return.    The 
could  be  gentler  than  his  handling  result  cannot  but  have  sorely  dis* 
of  the  matter;  and  although  it  is  appointed  these   flattering    hopes, 
well  known  that  personal  relations  The  tyrant  when  he  saw  the  lion 
between  him  and  the  Chancellor  of  turn  and  lick  thecondemnedslave; — 
the  Exchequer  are  very  friendly,  the  Moabite  king,  when  the  prophet 
yet  we  think  that  we  detect  in  his  whom  he  had  engaged  to  curse  his 
criticism  something  more  than  un-  enemies  at  last  declined  to  utter 
willingness  to  attack  a  friend.     His  the  commination,  and,  behold,  he 
whole  speech  proved  that  he  wished  "  blessed  them  altogether," — ^must 
to  approve  wherever  he  could  pro-  have  felt  very  much  as  our  Kadical 
perly  do  so ;  and  that  where  he  felt  friends  felt  after  the  discussion  on 
compelled  to  object,  he  was  fain  to  the  Budget     So  utterly  cast  down 
make  his  protest  considerately  and  are  they  that  we  are  not  aware  of 
blandly.     His  behaviour  deserves  their  having  predicted  evU  for  us 
to  be  fully  acknowledged.      The  since  that  shipwreck  of  their  hopes, 
attitude  which  he  assumed  must,        Certainly  tiie  state  of  things  in 
however,  have  much  surprised  all  the   political  arena  suggests  mat- 
parties.    We  admit  that  it  agreeably  ter  for  grave  contemplation  to  all 
surprised  us ;  and  we  have  tiie  testi-  parties, — ^to  those  who  are  gratified 
mony  of  their  own  press  to  convince  by  it»  and  to  those  whom  it  balks 
us  that  it  seriously  disappointed  our  of  their  expected  triumph.     The 
opponents.      They  cannot  forgive  Liberals,  doubtless,  marvel  that  they 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  for  find  themselves  like  sheep  witiiout 
letting    the    Conservative    Budget  a  shepherd  so  soon  after  the  days  of 
escape  so  easily,  and  their  chagrin  their  tyrannous  and  galling  domina- 
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tioiL  It  must  be  occurring  to  the  the  defeated  Ministers  and  the 
more  violent  and  reckless  of  them  defeated  party  are  sore  at  the  action 
that,  somehow  or  other,  they  have  which  the  people  took.  Either  of 
rather  mismanaged  their  affairs,  them  may  have  expected  increased 
They  do  not,  of  course,  allow  that  strength  firom  the  popular  vote,  but 
any  of  their  champions  can  be  sud-  neither  could  have  been  prepared 
denly  smitten  with  admiration  of  fur  a  verdict  against  both — a  clean 
Conservatism ;  they  know  that  the  sweep  of  everything  Eadical. 
Budget  is  very  different  from  that  We  fear  that  l^Ir  Gladstone,  if 
which  they  would  have  proposed ;  his  feelings  are  hurt,  will  hardly 
and  yet  they  see  that  the  finance  make  allowance  for  his  late  sup- 
measures  have  not  suffered  at  all  porters.  Perhaps  they  will  make 
from  their  attacks.  Whence  comes  but  little  for  him.  Those,  how- 
this  moderation  and  forbearance  1  ever,  who  had  no  part  in  the  inter- 
Have  they  worried  their  own  chiefs  nal  strife,  cannot  fail  to  see  that 
until  the  latter,  no  longer  officially  the  present  state  of  things  followed 
bound  to  them,  have  lost  the  heart  inevitably  the  compact  by  which 
to  fight  vigorously  under  their  the  Eadicals  took  Idi  Gladstone  for 
colours,  and  so  decline  the  combat  their  leader.  The  marvel  is,  not 
altogether  1  Does  it  strike  them  that  they  came  to  ruin  as  a  party, 
that  their  insubordinate  conduct  has  but  that  they  managed  to  stave  off 
been  felt  and  resented;  that  they  ruin  so  long.  It  suited  Conser- 
are  not  the  most  pleasant  of  allies  vative  tactics  not  to  hurry  them 
even  in  sunny  days ;  and  that  the  firom  power,  or  the  catastrophe 
free  display  of  the  rough  side  of  must  have  occnired  much  sooner, 
their  character  when  fortune  chose  It  was  an  ill-sorted  alliance  which 
to  frown,  only  the  more  strongly  brought  them  together;  but  now 
demonstrated  their  unfitness  to  work  that  they  have  entered  into  partner- 
in  concert  with  men  of  education  ship,  an  impartial  mind  can  see*  no 
and  polish?  No  doubt  they  have  fair  ground  of  quarrel.  We  have  our 
their  grievances.  suspiciona  of  what  is  about  to  ensue, 
They  think  that  they  have  been  but  it  is  too  early  to  say  yet  what  w4 
un&irly  refused  many  changes  and  apprehend.  We  must  wait  and  see 
confiscations  which,  by  aiding  to  in  what  way  Mr  Gladstone's  quari 
effect  other  changes  and  confisca-  retirement  from  active  political  lifo 
tions  about  which  they  were  them-  may  operate.  He  must  electa  one 
selves  indifferent,  they  earned  the  sees,  either  to  lead  or  not  to  lead, 
right  to.  Many  who  so  zealously  His  party  cannot  consent  to  be  com- 
put  their  strength  to  pulling  down  manded  always  by  subordinates, 
the  Irish  Chtuch,  cannot  under-  save  when  on  great  field  days  the 
stand  why,  now  that  they  desire  to  chief  may  condescend  to  appear 
pull  down  the  Church  of  England,  at  their  head.  In  the  mean  time 
those  whom  they  formerly  obliged  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we, 
with  a  strong  pull  will  not  help  who  have  always  exhorted  him  to 
them  in  return.  Some,  who,  with-  return  to  academical  pursuits,  will 
out  much  interest  in  Ireland,  lent  quarrel  with  the  inclination  which 
their  support  to  the  mulcting  of  he  feels  for  literary  leisure. 
Irish  landlords,  and  the  fettering  of  How  much  more  congenial  must 
Irish  property,  don't  see  why  they  be  life  in  a  study  amid  a  wealth  of 
should  not  have  had  their  turn  at  literature,  than  life .  in  the  House  of 
English  landlords  and  English  pro-  Commons  subject  to  such  rude  as- 
perty.    It  is  certain,  too,  that  both  saults  as  that  which  Mr  Smollet 
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lately  indulged  in  !  We  think  that, 
considering  how  the  whole  press  of 
the  country  has  heen  canvassing  the 
manner  in  which  the  late  election 
was  brought  about,  and  that,  what- 
ever his  expectation  may  have  been, 
Mr  Gladstone  certainly  gained  no- 
thing by  his  tactics,  he  might  have 
been  spared  this  rencontre.  We  are 
happy  to  think  that  we  in  our  March 
number*  stated  our  belief  that  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  had  not 
been  long  premeditated  except  as  a 
possible  dernier  ressort.  We  do 
not  accuse  him  of  dissimulation  in 
that  respect,  and  we  do  take  into 
consideration  the  desperate  straits 
in  which,  no  doubt,  he  found  him- 
self at  the  end  of  January.  Many 
Ministers  might  perhaps  have 
thought  that,  having  once  taken  the 
step  of  summoning  Parliament  for 
the  despatch  of  business,  and  so 
impressed  the  country  with  the  be- 
lief that  the  Session  was  to  com- 
mence in  a  few  days,  they  were  pre- 
cluded inequity,  if  not  in  law,  from 
suddenly  reversing  their  policy  and 
decreeing  a  dissolution.  But  such 
is  not  Mr  Gladstone's  way  of  look- 
ing at  things.  Twenty  times  within 
the  last  five  years  we  have  seen  how 
easily  his  mind  is  reconciled  to  the 
straining  to  the  uttermost  of  a  law 
or  a  custom,  or  even  a  provision  of 
the  Constitution,  when  a  measure 
on  which  he  is  intent  can  be  pro- 
moted thereby.  But  the  method  of 
the  dissolution  and  the  mistakes  of 
the  Greenwich  manifesto  had,  dur- 
ing the  election  time,  been  submit- 
ted to  the  public  judgment,  and  re- 
ceived public  condemnation.  It  is 
not  quite  clear  why  Mr  SmoUet  felt 
called  upon  to  be  Mr  Gladstone's 
accuser  before  Parliament ;  still  less 
clear  is  it  why  Mr  Gladstone  thought 
it  necessary  to  plead  in  such  an 
excited  stnin  to  the  indictment, 
which,  after  all,  he  did  not  satis- 


factorily answer.  The  House  did 
not  appear  to  recognise  the  ne- 
cessity, and  if  the  challenge  were 
to  be  answered  at  all,  a  knight 
armed  cap-drpie  was  hardly  re- 
quired to  enter  the  Usts.  A  stout 
yeoman  able  to  use  his  quarter-staff 
or  his  fists  might  have  seemed  a 
fitter  champion.  And  here,  again, 
one  is  constrained  to  ask  what  had 
become  of  the  numerous  retainers 
who  not  long  ago  would  have 
deemed  it  the  height  of  good  for- 
tune to  be  allowed  to  do  battle  in 
the  ring  for  Mr  Gladstone.  Why 
was  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
left  to  fight  the  battle  {done?  It 
is  rather  too  soon  for  him  to  be 
utterly  forsaken. 

The  monotony  of  the  Session  has 
been  enlivened  by  an  Irish  debate, 
from  which  one  learns  with  pleasure 
that  the  laws  are  being  enforced  in 
Ireland  with  a  promptitude  and 
vigour  which  for  some  years  past 
have  been  rare  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Of  course  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  is  a  grievance  to  law- 
breakers ;  and  hence  the  House  of 
Commons  has  been  appealed  to 
against  the  perfectly  l^;al,  and,  as 
would  appear,  most  necessary  acts 
of  the  Government.  An  Irish  news- 
paper, entitled '  The  Flag  of  Ireland,' 
has,  it  seems,  been  guilty  of  the 
gross  indecency  of  writing  of  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  as  '*  the  foreign 
lady  who  holds  this  country  in  sub- 
jection ;"  it  has  glorified  the  Fenian 
movement ;  and  it  spoke  disparag- 
ingly of  the  English  army  when  it 
was  supposed  to  have  been  sur- 
rounded and  cut  off  in  AshantL 
For  these  offences  it  received  a  warn- 
ing from  the  Lords  Justices,  the 
purport  of  this  warning  being,  that 
the  offences,  or  any  of  them,  if  re- 
peated, would  bring  the  paper  within 
the  power  of  the  law,  and  subject  it 
to  summary  suppression.     The  feel- 
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ing  of  every  honest  Briton  who  came 
to  know  of  the  matter  undoubtedly 
was,  that  the  writer  of  such  infamous 
BtoS,  instead  of  being  simply  wam- 
edy  should  have  been  summarily 
punished.  He  would  have  felt  the 
public  indignation  if  he  had  uttered 
his  abominable  sayings  where  John 
Bull  could  lay  his  hand  upon  him. 
But  the  law  prescribes,  and  no  doubt 
properly  prescribes,  that  a  warning 
shall  in  the  first  instance  be  given 
to  offenders  of  this  class,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  something  a  little  sharper 
if  the  offence  should  l>e  repeated. 
The  Government,  therefore,  has  not 
shrunk  from  the  suppression  of  this 
unbecoming  language :  it  has  done 
all  that  it  was  empowered  to  do;  and 
we,  who  bum  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  offender  has  escaped 
too  cheaply,  may  rest  assured  that, 
if  the  hint  of  the  Lords  Justices  be 
not  taken,  he  will  have  the  full 
benefit  of  the  law  when  he  next 
may  commit  himself.  As  a  proof 
that  the  IrishExecutive  is  not  likely 
to  flinch,  we  may  mention  that  this 
is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  it 
has  shown  vigour  in  repressing  dis- 
affection. One  Mr  Thomas  ItTEvoy, 
a  magistrate  of  the  County  Meath, 
thought  fit  at  an  election  meeting  to 
indi]^e  in  the  delivery  of  a  disloyal 
and  pro-Fenian  speech,  for  which 
he  has  been  promptly  deprived  of 
his  commission  of  the  peace.  These 
examples,  be  it  remembered,  could 
not  have  been  made  by  a  Govern- 
ment dependent  for  its  existence 
upon  the  Popish  vote.  The  same 
fisustion  in  the  House  of  Commons 
which  can  now  only  bluster  and 
tell  out  iiheirgneyasiCQ(jprohpudorI)f 
might  have  threatened  the  late  Gov- 
ernment with  annihilation  if  it 
should  persist  in  a  firm  and  just 
execution  of  the  law.  Hence  we 
may  discem  the  enormous  gain  to 
order  in  Ireland  produced  by  the 
late  change  of  administration.  A 
Government  to  which  the  Popish 


vote  is  essential  cannot  avoid  con- 
niving at  such  crimes  as  the  body 
of  Irish  members  choose  to  take 
under  their  protection.  Had  the 
choice  of  the  people  been  less  de- 
cidedly expressed  than  it  was  at  the 
last  election,  the  Irish  members 
would  have  held — as  they  expected 
to  hold — the  scales  in  which  the 
two  great  parties  hung,  and  might 
have  inclined  the  beam  either  way 
at  their  pleasure.  A  more  danger- 
ous state  of  things  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive;  and  electors  on  this 
side  the  water,  when  they  read  of 
these  occurrences  in  Ireland,  will 
rejoice  that  they  did  not  half  do 
their  work,  but  returned  a  British 
majority  outnumbering  not  only  the 
Irish  vote,  but  all  those  sections 
which  would  have  coalesced  with 
the  Home  Eule  and  other  factions 
for  the  sake  of  maintaining  their 
party  in  power. 

The  language  of  the  '  Flag  of  Ire- 
land '  affoTCls  a  melancholy  proof  of 
the  amount  of  conciliation  that  has 
been  produced  by  despoiling  and 
disestablishing  the  Irish  Church, 
and  by  slighting  and  discouraging 
the  most  loyal  portion  of  the  Irish 
people.  The  editor  of  the  print 
does  not,  of  course,  stand  alone.  He 
represents  a  league  or  section  of 
some  kind  and  some  magnitude,  and 
one  which  does  not  hesitate  to  give 
its  opinions  to  the  world.  What- 
ever the  section  may  be,  it  seems 
but  slightly  sensible  of,  or  respon- 
sive to,  the  great  benefits  conferred 
on  Ireland  by  the  late  Government. 
We  do  not  mean,  however,  to  imply 
that  the '  Flag  of  Ireland '  represents 
more  than  a  fraction  of  the  Home 
Eulers,  Fenians,  and  what  not.  At 
any  rate,  it  does  not  imitate  their 
tactics.  It  is  too  outspoken — lets 
us  see  too  plainly  the  end  that  it 
is  pursuing;  it  utters  sentiments 
which,  if  uttered  by  all  those  who 
are  struggling  for  the  so-called  Irish 
freedom,  would    speedily  aliena^ 
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sympathy  in  this  island,  and  bring 
the  different  movements  to  a  stand- 
still At  present  the  great  body  of 
the  turbulent  Insh  profess  to  be, 
and  we  believe  are,  perfectly  loyal 
to  the  Crown.  The  wire-pullers  in 
Home  and  elsewhere  don't  let  them 
see  too  far  into  the  ultimate  designs. 
This  was  proved  by  innocent  Mr 
Digby,  who,  in  the  debate  of  which 
we  write,  said  that ''  when  he  joined 
the  Home-Rule  Association,  he  did 
so  in  the  hope  that  it  would  afford 
the  basis  of  a  sure  alliance  between 
the  two  countries,  but  certainly  not 
to  encourage  the  publication  of 
miserable  and  seditous  libels."  We 
quite  believe  you,  Mr  Digby ;  and 
wc  trust  that  you  and  other  honour- 
able and  loyal  gentlemen  will,  be- 
fore you  have  committed  yourselves 
too  far,  take  more  heed  to  your 
ways,  ascertain  what  the  adventure 
is  in  which  you  have  embarked, 
whither  it  points,  and  whether  the 
'Flag  of  Ireland'  has  not,  in  its 
unguarded  wrath,  only  too  plainly 
demonstrated  the  real  designs  of 
those  who  are  abusing  your  generous 
natures,  and  using  you  for  purposes 
which  you  would  abhor  if  you 
understood  them.  The  pear  is  not 
ripe  yet,  and  the  'Flag  of  Ireland,' 
though  it  meets  with  lenient  treat- 
ment from  the  '^  foreign  lady  "  whom 
it  has  maligned,  may,  for  its  loqua- 
<^i^7i  get  a  harder  knock  from  anoUier 
"  foreign  lady  " — a  lady  clothed  in 
purple  and  scarlet^  of  notoriously 
111  fame,  and  who,  manoeuvre  as  she 
may,  will  never  prevail  against  the 
gracious  lady  who  sits  on  the  throne 
of  these  realms,  while  there  is  a 
Briton  alive  to  defend  the  Protestant 
dynasty. 

Mr  Butt's  speech  on  this  wretched 
affair  evinced  a  bold  ingenuity  wor- 
thy of  the  late  Mr  O'ConnelL  The 
honourable  and  learned  member 
attacked  the  Government  for  warn- 
ing the  seditious  paper.  The  sedi- 
tious article  would,  he  thought,  have 


passed  unnoticed,  if  Ministers  had 
not,  by  the  course  they  took,  directed 
attention  to  it.  tiie  article,  he 
argued  (we  know  not  on  what 
grounds),  would  never  make  a  rebel, 
but  the  warning  might  do  so.  This 
is  the  very  purest  Irish  doctrine. 
Sedition,  treason,  are  quite  innox- 
ious in  themselves ;  it  is  only  when 
the  law  attempts  to  interfere  with 
them  that  they  are  dangerous.  The 
general  inference,  of  course,  is  that 
it  is  exceedingly  unwise  to  throw 
any  impediment  in  the  way  of  Irish 
crime,  which,  provided  it  may  only 
have  free  scope,  ^n^  be  the  most 
harmless  thing  in  the  world.  Ab- 
surd as  all  this  reads,  the  time  is 
not  so  very  old  when  the  unwisdom 
of  it  would  have  been  less  apparent. 
When  there  was  a  weak  Government 
in  office,  and  when  a  laige  division 
of  Englishmen  had  been  persuaded 
to  believe  in  Irish  grievances,  it 
certainly  would  have  been  most 
indiscreet  to  direct  public  atten- 
tion to  seditious  writing^.  The 
warning  would  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  no  decisive  action, 
and  might  have  excited  sympathy 
for  the  criminal.  The  Executive 
dared  not  act,  and  therefore  the 
only  policy  was  to  wink  hard  and 
let  sedition  have  its  way.  But  Mr 
Butt  seems  to  forget  entirely  that 
we  now  have  a  Government  whi<^ 
knows  its  daty  in  this  regard,  and 
means  to  ftdffl  it.  It  does  not  quite 
understand  why,  when  disloyal 
sentiments  are  printed  and  pub- 
lished, they  should  be  condoned,  or 
at  the  best  overlooked,  lest  a  bird  of 
the  air  should  cany  the  matter,  and 
increased  circulation  should  be  given 
to  the  seditious  sentiments.  We 
much  fear  that,  when  language  of 
the  kind  complained  of  is  made 
public  in  Ireland,  only  too  certain 
means  are  resorted  to  for  giving  it 
the  widest  possible  circulation.  We 
do  not  imagine  that  the  warning 
will  at  all  increase  the  circulation 
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in  quarters  where  it  is  likely  to  do 
mischief ;  but  even  if  it  were  to  have 
that  effect,  the  antidote  will  accom- 
pany the  bane :  they  who  may  read 
the  offensive  words  will  know  that 
the  author  of  them  is  under  the 
observation  of  the  law,  and  will  in- 
cur punishment  for  his  next  offence. 
If  the  notoriety  which,  in  a  free 
country,  must  follow  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  were  to  be  a  reason 
for  not  putting  the  law  in  force, 
where  should  we  stand  as  regards 
the  repression  of  crime  ? 

But  while  Mr  Butt,  with  consum- 
mate ingenuity,  was  setting  forth  the 
mischievous  consequences  that  in 
Ireland  would  follow  the  vigorous 
action  of  the  Government,  he  was 
careful  not  to  breathe  a  hint  of  an- 
other effect,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  will  be  more  than  a  counter- 
poise. We  mean,  the  effect  which 
the  pubKcity  given  by  the  warning, 
and  by  the  debate  in  Parliament,  will 
produce  in  England  and  Scotland. 
Here  there  is  not  the  slightest  dan- 
ger of  the  author  of  the  article  mak- 
ing converts  to  his  way  of  thinking, 
l^othing  but  indignation  will  be 
excited  by  the  indecorum.  But, 
then,  of  what  importance  is  it  that 
this  honest  indignation  should  be 
aroused !  The  debate,  if  it  have  no 
other  effect,  will  do  infinite  good 
by  enlightening  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  good  for  us  that  we 
should  be  informed  as  to  the  state  of 
feeling  and  the  aims  of  parties 
in  Ireland ;  and  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  com- 
ments of  the  press  thereon,  convey 
clearer  knowledge  to  the  public  than 
elaborate  treatises  filled  with  reports 
and  figures.  A  few  such  facts  as 
this  brought  to  light  will  speedily 
decrease  the  number  of  Britons  who, 
on  the  announcement  of  an  Irish 
grievance,  are  ready  with  misplaced 
sympathy.  They  have  only  to  learn 
what  it  is  that  they  are  desired  to 
sympathise  with,  and  they  know 


how  they  ought  to  act.  It  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  the  articles  of 
the  ^  Flag  of  Ireland, '  and  of  other 
seditious  papers,  could  be  reprinted 
in  large  type,  and  posted  in  places 
of  public  resort  all  over  Great 
Britain.  They  would  aptly  supple- 
ment the  instruction  afforded  by  the 
publication  of  Judge  Keogh^'s  judg- 
ment on  the  County  Galway  Elec- 
tion. Let  it  but  be  shown  how 
Popery  controls  elections,  and 
wluther  "  veiled  rebellion  "  is  lead- 
ing, and  it  will  exceed  the  power  of 
even  Mr  Gladstone's  tongue  to  be- 
guile us  to  a  policy  of  weak  indulg- 
ence. The  strength  of  Irish  dis- 
affection and  perversity  has  hitherto 
lain  always  in  the  division  of 
EngUsh  opinion  with  regard  to  Ire- 
land. That  division  was  the  i:^sult 
of  ignorance;  people  having  no 
knowledge  of  their  own  were  wont 
to  adopt  the  views  instilled  by  per- 
sons having  an  interest  in  promot- 
ing certain  measures.  But  we  may 
safely  anticipate  that,  when  more 
accurate  knowledge  concerning  Ire- 
land shall  prevail,  unanimity  as  to 
how  she  should  be  governed  will 
also  prevail  It  is  by  contributing 
to  this  accurate  knowledge  that  the 
warning  to  the  *  Flag  of  Ireland/ 
and  the  debate  thereon,  will  produce 
their  most  useful  effect.  Once  let 
Ireland  lose  the  power  of  dividing 
opinion  in  England,  and  the  prob- 
lem how  to  govern  her  is  cleared  of 
its  main  difficulties.  We  trust  that 
she  is  losing  that  power ;  that  the 
upas  tree  agitation  is  the  last  of 
the  series  of  Irish  excitements  by 
which  English  politicians  have  so 
frequently  obtained  an  unmerited 
eminence ;  and  that  in  a  few  years 
we  may  find  Ireland  abandoning 
the  hope  of  creating  further  dis- 
sension here,  and  endeavouring  to 
work  out  her  own  weal  and  ad- 
vancement, not  by  exhibiting  her 
sores  and  whining  for  eleemosynary 
relief,  but    by  persevering  in  in- 
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dnstry  and  by  abstainiiig  from 
tttrbidence  and  crime. 

Before  we  leave  this  subject  it 
may  be  well  to  note  a  remark  of  a 
weekly  contemporary,  the  'Satur- 
day Seview/  which,  in  reference  to 
this  debate  on  the  warning,  takes 
occasion  to  say — ''Although  Mr 
Disraeli,  in  one  of  his  election 
speeches,  taunted  Mr  Gladstone 
with  the  severity  of  the  exceptional 
laws  now  prevailing  in  Ireland,  it 
is  highly  improbable  that  he  will, 
for  the  present,  relax  existing  re- 
straints." Our  contemporary  for 
the  moment,  we  femcy,  overlooked 
the  real  point  of  Hi  Disraeli's 
taunt.  He  could  not  have  intended 
to  reproach  Mr  Gladstone  simply 
for  having  passed  the  Coercion  Act ; 
because  probably  Mr  Disraeli  is 
quite  as  well  satisfied  with  that 
measure  as  Mr  Gladstone  can  be. 
But  Mr  Gladstone  bragged  that  he 
could  pacify  Ireland  by  other  means, 
such  as  cutting  down  upas  trees; 
and  it  was  the  failure  of  these 
^eans,  as  implied  in  the  resort  to  a 
Coercion  Act,  with  which  Mr 
Disraeli  twitted  him.  Another 
sentence  from  the  same  article  in 
the  '  Saturday  Heview '  has  our  en- 
tire concurrence,  and  is  worth  quot- 
ing— "When  Irish  members  truly 
assert  that  crime  has  greatly  de- 
creased since  the  enactment  of  the 
last  Coercion  Bill,  they  supply  the 
most  complete  defence  of  a  measure 
which  has  produced  so  beneficial 
an  effect." 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  sensa- 
tion that  has  been  reached  in  the 
new  House  of  Commons  had  place 
when  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admir- 
alty introduced  the  Navy  estimates. 
A  "  scare,"  as  some  honourable  mem- 
bers called  it,  was  the  consequence 
of  his  speech.  And,  certainly,  be- 
tween the  First  Lord's  announce- 
ment and  the  reply  given  by  Mr 
Goschen,  ground  was  afforded,  if  not 
for  terror,  at  least  for  serious  reflec- 


tions.     The  combatants  evidently 
did  not — ^perhaps  they  did  not  care 
to— understand  each  other  exactly. 
The  reply  contained  no  direct  an- 
swer to  the  speech.     The  speaken! 
generally,   bringing  up    masses  of 
&ct8    and    figures,   used  them  so 
as  to  illustrate,  each  some  particular 
argument  which  he  himself  was  de- 
sirous of  impressing  on  the  House ; 
but  there  was  veiy  little  attempt 
towards  bringing  out  for  the  infor- 
mation of  Parliament^  and  of  the 
public  generally,  the  real  state  of 
our  navy.     Mr  Ward  Hunt  neces- 
sarily possesses  only  a  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject.    His 
speech,  standing    alone,  affords  a 
pretty  dear  view;  but  his  opponents, 
aware  of  the  advantage  which  they 
possessed  from  longer  acquaintance 
with  details,  quickly  overlaid  his 
facts  with  many  sorts  of  matters,  not 
exactly  irrelevant,  but  not  straight  to 
the  points  at  iBSue,  and  soon  created 
a  pretty  intricate  confusion.    About 
one  thing  there  isno  doubt-— namely, 
that  the  Fiist  Lord  declared  that 
the  state  of  the  fleet  is  not  satis- 
factory, and  that    a    considerable 
expenditure  would  be  required  to 
make  it  so.     Mr  Goschen,  in  reply, 
was  understood  to  admit  the  im- 
putation, but  to  demand  why,   as 
there  was  a  surplus  of  six  millionSy 
the  Government  did  not  immediately 
set  about  remedying    the    defect. 
Afterwards  'Mr  Goschen  said  he  did 
not  mean  to  admit  the  charge  ftt 
all ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  did 
not,  but  that  what  he  wanted  to 
imply,  although  he  put  it  clumsilyy 
was — '^It  seems  inconsistent  with 
your  declaration  that  you  do  not 
ask  for  more  money,  seeing  that 
you  have  inherited  such  a  surplus : 
as  you  do  not  ask  this,  one  may 
take  the  liberty  of  supposing  that 
you    greatly    exaggerate    the     de- 
ficiency."   But  no ;  Mr  Hunt  said 
there  was  no  inconsistency  at  alL 
The  state  of  things  was  as  he  had 
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lepiesented  it  He  had  provided 
to  meet  some  of  the  deficiency, 
but  it  ivas  impossible  to  meet  the 
whole  of  it  in  one  year,  even  though 
the  money  were  voted.  Some  time 
would  be  required  for  the  gradual 
restoration  of  the  fleet  to  a  state  of 
efficiency.  Mr  Childers  afterwards 
tried  to  encourage  us  by  declaring 
that  whether  it  may  have  been 
carefully  looked  after  or  not,  we 
have  a  navy  by  which  we  can  hold 
our  own  against  the  three  principal 
maritime  powers,  and  that  in  six 
months  we  could  sweep  all  their 
ships  from  off  the  seas.  This  is  a 
cheering  opinion  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  it  is  not  a  sailor^s  opinion,  and 
it  in  no  wise  tends  to  clear  up 
the  doubt  as  to  whether  all  the 
ships  which  might  and  ought  to 
have  been  maintained  in  seagoing 
and  fighting  condition  have  been 
so  maintained.  After  a  perusal 
of  the  whole  of  the  debates  on  the 
subject,  one  can  hardly  doubt  that 
the  Eadical  Ministers,  chained  and 
bound  by  their  promises  and  profes- 
sions regarding  economy,  have  per- 
suaded themselves  from  time  to  time 
that  necessary  repairs  and  construc- 
tion might  be  postponed,  and  the 
postponements  have  led  to  the  un- 
satisfactory state  of  things  which 
Mr  Hunt  deprecates.  Indeed,  as 
things  have  turned  out,  nothing 
could  have  been  more  unfortunate 
than  the  boast  about  decreased  ex- 
penditure which  the  Eadicals  made 
in  1868,  because  circumstances  have 
been  dictating  an  increased  expen- 
diture in  naval  matters;  and,  al- 
though this  has  not  been  owing  to 
any  fault  of  the  authorities  at  the 
Admiralty,  they  have  been  restrain- 
ed from  taking  proper  means  to  meet 
it  by  their  former  loud  professions. 
Materials  and  labour  have  advanced 
fuU  25  per  cent — a  good  reason  for 
increasing  certain  provisions  of  the 
estimate  25  per  cent ;  but  Ministers 
who  had  made  such  a  fuss  about 


their  predecessors'  estimates  did  not 
dare  to  propose  the  necessary  in- 
crease of  cost  Again,  the  ships  of 
the  present  day,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  men  they  carry,  are  far 
more  expensive  in  first  cost  than  the 
ships  of  thirty  years  ago.  But  this 
is  not  alL  It  is  found  that  the 
modem  ironclads  keep  the  seas  but 
a  short  time  before  they  require  re- 
pairs, and  that  the  repairs  are  so  ex- 
pensive that  in  a  period  of  ten  years 
or  so  they  come  to  as  much  as  half 
the  original  price  of  the  ship. 
Where  repairing  is  such  a  serious 
matter,  it  is  no  wonder  if  a  Govern- 
ment which  pledged  itself  to  econo- 
my shirked  these  repairs  whenever 
excuse  could  be  found  for  doing  sa 
Fortunately,  the  difficulties  which 
we  have  just  stated  are  not  peculiar 
to  Great  Britain.  Other  countries 
must  find  them  as  great  hindrances 
as  we  do.  And  then  it  appears  that 
there  is  anotherconstantsource of  dis- 
appointment and  loss,  which,  though 
we  cannot  avoid  it,  must  affect  ex- 
penditure very  seriously.  We  allude 
to  the  experimental  character  of  the 
costly achievementsof  naval  architec- 
ture. Formerly,  afterlongexperience 
in  one  almost  constant  style  of  build- 
ing, we  could  set  about  framing  a 
ship  with  the  certainty  that,  if  con- 
structed with  ordinary  care,  she 
would  answer  the  purpose  intended. 
But  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be 
predicted  of  the  curiously  formed 
things  which  we  create  nowadays. 
No  doubt  the  cleverest  artists  de- 
sign them  with  the  most  anxious 
endeavour  that  they  should  suc- 
ceed ;  but  they  do  not  always  suc- 
ceed for  aU  that  The  debates  of 
this  year  show  how  a  ship,  after 
having  been  built  at  immense  cost 
to  sweep  the  high  seas,  may  not 
prove  fit  to  send  away  from  the 
coast  Indeed,  there  are  reasons  in 
plenty  why  the  estimates  of  a  great 
naval  power  must  be  heavy.  But 
after  all,  although  it  is  plain  that 
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the  most  watchful  of  Ministers  may,  ces  of  those  ships  need  not  be.  De 
after  a  large  expenditure,  possibly  nan  apparentihus  et  de  nan  exisienti' 
have  but  little  to  show  for  it;  yet  biis  eadem  est  ratio,  is  entirely  true 
there  is  no  excuse  at  all  in  these  of  the  merits  of  ships  in  the  eyes  of 
days  for  the  Minister  who,  to  make  naval  officers.  Either  we  must  edu- 
show  of  saving,  neglects  our  de-  cate  our  officers  up  to  the  point  of 
fence.  When  ships  are  boldly  built,  comprehending  the  capabilities  of 
there  is  the  risk  that  they  may  the  Devastation  and  other  great  ex- 
prove  dreadfully  expensive ;  but  periments,  or  the  capabilities  might 
when  their  construction  or  repair  is  as  well  not  exist.  Or,  may  we  view 
neglected,  there  is  danger  of  ruin.  In  the  matter  in  another  way,  and  say 
these  circumstances,  the  advantage  that,  as  long  as  naval  officers  do  not 
is  apparent  of  being  ruled  by  IMinifi-  admit  particular  advantages  and 
ters  who,  without  self-contradiction  merits  to  reside  in  certain  ships,  we 
or  self- conviction,  can  speak  out  hardly  feel  justified  in  assuming 
their  minds  as  to  the  actual  condi-  those  advantages  and  merits  as 
tion  of  our  fleet,  and  as  to  the  ex-  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Mr  E. 
pense  absolutely  necessary  in  order  J.  Eeed  1 

to  maintain  an  unquestionable  naval        Two  debates  in  the  House  of 

supremacy.     The  transition  period  Commons,  on  our  future  policy  in 

now  current  cannot  but  be  an  ex-  West  Africa,  have  brought  to  light 

pensive  period ;  but  that  considera-  very  convincingly    the   d^ree    to 

tion  need  not ''  scare "  us,  for  with-  which  we  stand  entangled  in  that 

out  doubt  the  country  will  cheerfully  region.     Three  points  of  informa- 

supply  the  requisite  funds,  provided  tion  appear  to  have  been  principally 

only  that  it  finds^  open  detding  and  made  clear  by  the  discussion.     Ist, 

clear  expositions  from  those  who  that  the  Black  War  might  have  been 

have  the  ordering  of  the  navy.   Men  avoided.      2d,  That  we  cannot  go 

of  all  parties,  including  Sir  W.  V.  forward — i.tf.,wecannota8sumemore 

Harcourt,  have  testified  that  we  can-  decided  territorial  control  and  main- 

not  spend  our  money  to  better  pur-  tain  peace  among  the  tribes  by  out 

pose.  overruling   power     3d,    That    we 

A  curious  remark  which  fell  from  cannot   go   backward — ^t.e.,  recede 

Mr  E.  J.  Eeed  in  the  course  of  the  from  our  position  on  the  Gold  Coasts 

debate  of  April  30th  passed  without  and  leave  the  native  races  and  the 

explanation  from  the  speaker  of  it,  white  traders  to  themselves, 
or  comment  from  any  other  member.        The  war,  it  would  seem,  grew  out 

Mentioning  the  Devastation,  he  said  of  the  transfer  to  us  of  the  Elmina 

he  believed  she  would  be  found  the  territory.     There  is  every  reason  to 

mostvaluableshipintheNavy,/Aoti^7i  believe  that  in  respect  to  that  trans- 

naval  officers  might  not  be  able  to  fer  we  used  tolerably  sharp  practice, 

appreciate  the  ships  that  the  Govern-  making  the  transaction  as  insulting 

ment  had  put  into  tlieir  hands.  Who,  as  possible  to  the  King  of  Ashanta, 

then,  are  they  who  are  to  develop  without  perhaps  doing  him  much 

the  merits  of  these  ships,  and  use  substantial  wrong.     But  then,  with 

them  for  our  advantage)    Will  Mr  savage  natures,  it  is  harder  to  put 

Reed  move  them  and  fight  them)  up   with    a    slight    than    with     a 

Will  the  Civil  Lords  lead  on  the  iron-  damage.     All  our  soft  sawder  had 

clad  column  to  break  the  enemy's  been  sent  to  America,  and  we  could 

line  1     Either  naval  officers  must  not  command  a  few  grains  to  reduce 

entirely  appreciate  the  ships  which  the  swelling  in  Koffi*s  back ;  but 

they  are  to  work,  or  the  excellen-  we  had  some  shot  and  shelly  for 
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ivliich  we  could  find  no  use  in  civi- 
lised lands,  and  we  sent  that  to 
soothe  the  monarches  wounded  hon- 
our, and  made  Elmina  too  hot  to 
hold  him.  After  that  feat,  there 
was  no  receding  till  Gladstone's 
Black  War  had  heen  accomplished. 
Peradventure,  our  Government 
thought,  at  the  time  of  that  un- 
lucky Elmina  business,  that  we 
could  carry  things  with  a  high  hand. 
If  so,  they  made  a  grand  mistake, 
which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
when  "  the  deplorably  scanty  infor- 
mation" to  which  Mr  Gladstone 
confessed  is  remembered.  An  it 
had  been  known  that  Koffi  was 
valiant  and  so  cunning  of  fence,  Mr 
Gladstone  would  probably  have  seen 
him  in  greater  heat  than  that  of  the 
Gold  Coast  ere  he  shelled  him  out 
of  Ehnina.  That  is  the  only  pos- 
sible explanation  of  prompt  hosti- 
lity on  the  part  of  the  Gladstone 
Government.  They  expected  that 
there  would  be  no  resistance,  and 
that  they  might  enjoy  a  cheap  tri- 
umph. But  they  were  altogether 
wrong,  and  we  have  had  to  pay  for 
their  error.  They  deserve  every 
taunting  word  that  has  been  spoken 
at  them  for  the  inconsistency  which 
made  a  word  and  a  blow  their  prac- 
tice on  the  Gold  Coast,  while  no 
amount  of  provocation  from  power- 
ful nations  could  elicit  from  them 
the  slightest  sign  of  emotion.  Their 
mischief  in  Africa  cannot  now  be 
remedied;  neither,  we  hope,  wUl  it 
be  forgotten. 

We  cannot,  it  seems,  turn  the 
quasi  protectorate  which  we  exercise 
on  the  Gold  Coast  into  an  active, 
vigilant,  practical  control,  by  which 
we  might  effect  much  good,  because 
•of  the  slavery,  and  the  trade  in 
slaves,  which  are  there  so  prevalent 
No  such  practices  can  be  allowed  to 
exist  where  the  rule  of  Great  Bri- 
tain is  recognised.  This  obstacle  is 
not  due  to  the  scruples  of  the  past 
or  the  present  Government,  but  to 


an  unconquerable  prepossession  in 
the  mind  of  the  British  people. 
Such  firmly  cherished  principles  are 
not  uncommon  among  us.  They 
are  the  extreme  manifestations  of 
charitable  and  highly  honourable 
feelings ;  but  the  effect  of  them  is, 
that  we  leave  undone  a  large  amount 
of  possible  good  because  we  are  un- 
able to  do  &L1  the  good  that  is  con- 
ceivable. Nobody  at  all  seems  to 
doubt  that  by  establishing  a  firm 
power  in  Western  Africa,  we  might 
at  once  produce  enormous  improve- 
ment, and  start  some  of  the  tribes 
in  the  path  of  civilisation.  We 
don't  do  this,  because  there  is  not 
the  slightest  hope  of  these  tribes 
being  in  any  way  induced  to  give 
up  slavery,  which  to  them  is  the 
most  natural  and  indispensable  thing 
in  the  world.  They  and  we  see  it 
in  entirely  different  lights ;  we  oc- 
cupy no  common  ground  in  regard 
to  it :  it  would  require  years,  per- 
haps centuries,  of  intercourse  with 
closed  people  to  make  the  savages 
comprehend  why  slavery  is  odious 
and  wicked,  or  to  make  them  feel 
at  all  as  we  do  in  regard  to  it.  Be- 
cause of  this  difference  of  lights, — 
because  we  have  no  hope  of  sum- 
marily putting  an  end  to  slavery, 
with  all  its  hideous  accompaniments, 
— we  decide  to  stand  aloof,  and  to  re- 
frain from  doing  the  good  that  is  in 
our  power — firom  giving  the  first 
blow,  probably,  to  this  very  in- 
stitution of  slavery.  Surely  the 
reputation  of  Great  Britain  in 
regard  to  slavery  is  pretty  well 
established  by  this  time.  She 
can  afford  to  yield  to  a  temporary 
necessity,  without  incurring  the  sus- 
picion that  she  is  growing  careless 
about  principles  which  she  has  dis- 
seminated at  so  much  labour  and 
cost ;  she  is  not  obliged  to  abandon 
the  substance  for  the  shadow. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  our 
recent  experience  on  the  Gold  Coast 
shows  the  protected  tribes  to  be 
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sunk  60  low,  that  there  is  not  a 
chance  of  persuading  them  to  make 
an  effort,  warlike  or  peaceful,  for 
their  own  or  others'  adTantage. 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and  his  stoff 
have  made  us  understand  how  in- 
ducements, which  to  a  people  with 
tiie  slightest  elevation  of  character 
or  energy  would  have  heen  irresist- 
ible, were  utterly  ineffectual  with 
these  debased  natures.  Compul- 
sion iB  not  a  desirable  means  of  put- 
ting life  into  a  people,  but  in  this 
case  it  seems  to  be  the  only  means. 
Thus  the  question  presents  itself: 
Shall  we  for  a  time  allow  resort  to 
the  only  means  which  promise  suc- 
cess 1  or  shall  we,  from  a  high-flown 
adherence  to  the  letter  of  a  maxim 
(of  a  generous  maxim,  without 
doubt),  allow  these  poor  creatures 
to  continue  in  their  fearfully  de- 
graded state  of  sloth,  ignorance,  and 
ferocity  1 

Means  ought  to  be  found  of  getting 
over  this  difficulty ;  but  we  are  not  at 
all  confident  that  they  will,  for  our 
people  are  most  arbitrary  on  many 
points.  Yet  they  have,  i^r  a  long 
time,  found  out  how  to  let  our  flag 
float  over  populations  with  whose 
religions  we  have  no  sympathy,  and 
whose  practices  are  abominations  to 
us ;  and  we  have  found  that,  by 
being  simply  tolerant  at  the  first, 
we  have,  after  a  time,  been  able  to 
infuse  our  sentimentiB  among  the 
subject  populations.  The  practice 
of  Suttee  in  India  has  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  been  eradicated  in  this 
way.  But  if  we  had  declined  to 
exert  British  authority  where  Suttee 
was  practised,  it  might  have  been 
prevcdent  to  this  day.  Our  prudery 
much  resembles  the  caution  of  the 
man  who  intended  never  to  go  into 
the  water  till  he  could  swim  \ 

There  are  obvious  reasons  why 
we  cannot,  immediately  after  this 
war,  withdraw  wholly  from  the 
theatre  of  it.  We  cannot  desert 
the  tribes  whom  we  have  raised  to 


the  position  of  allies,  taught  to  lean 
on  us,  and  rendered  obnoxious  to 
the  wrath  of  Koffi.  The  retreatiug 
English  would  be  followed  by  the 
groans  of  the  Fantees,  Wasahs, 
and  80  on.  And,  of  course,  we  are 
not  going  to  depart,  as  Lord  Car^ 
narvon  has  explained.  We  cannot 
ascertain  from  his  lordship's  speech 
that  the  character  of  the  Protector- 
ate wUl  differ  much  from  what  it 
was  before ;  and  we  regret  that  this 
is  the  case.  We  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  consolidation,  and,  if 
necessary,  extension,  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  the  establishment  of  a 
firm  rule ;  but  probably  the  nation 
would  not  consent  to  this,  so  there 
was  no  use  in  proposing  it. 

Two  or  three  changes  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  government  intended  to 
be  carried  out  at  this  impleasant 
station  seem  likely  to  be  beneficial, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  we  are 
to  have  once  more  a  Gold  Coast . 
corps.  We  had  one  before,  which 
afterwards  had  its  name  changed, 
and  became  a  West  India  B^- 
ment.  Then  came  Mr  Cardwell 
and  abolished  the  corps;  immedi- 
ately after  which  he  went  to  war  on 
the  Gold  Coast.  While  we  had  a 
Gold  Coast  corps,  we  had  no  war  on 
the  Gold  Coast;  while  we  had  a 
war  on  the  Gold  Coast,  we  had  no 
Gold  Coast  corps ;  the  War  Minis- 
ter had  reduced  it  just  by  the  time 
it  was  wanted.  Looking  at  this 
fact,  the  Black  War  may  be  seen  to 
be  directly  traceable  to  the  promises 
of  economy  by  which  paitly  the 
Liberal  Government  attained  to 
power  in  1868. 

The  Badicals,  we  trust,  will  be 
found  to  have  much  overshot  their 
mark  in  attempting  to  create  ex- 
citement by  their  Bill  for  house- 
hold franchise  in  the  counties.  The 
reform  bait  is  getting  very  stale, 
even  in  times  favourable  to  agitation 
and  change ;  but  now,  just  that  a 
strong  reaction  against  revolutionary 
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movements  has  set  in,  and  when  we 
are  watching  in  uncertainty  the  im- 
portant effects  of  other  and  suffici- 
ently hazardous  experiments,  it  was 
silly  as  well  as  wicked  to  attempt  to 
hurry  forward  more  leaps  in  the 
dark.     We  think  we  should  have 
preferred  to  give  a  stern  and  per- 
emptory opposition  to  the  attempt^ 
but  we  must  suppose  that  Ministers 
knew  what  they  were  about  when 
they  met  the  Bill  as  they  did.    Ko 
doubt  the  Prime    Minister,   with 
admirable   temper,  counselled  the 
House  of  Commons  as  to  the  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  question.     The 
right  hon.  gentleman  did  not  let 
it  appear  that  he  is  in  principle 
opposed  to  this  measure;  and  he 
certainly  did  not  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge the  weight  of  the  aiguinents 
which  in  the  abstract  can  be  ad- 
duced in  support  of  it.     His  reason- 
ing, on  the  contrary,  went  to  prove 
that  an  abstract  view  of  the  subject 
is  at  the  present  time  absolutely 
useless,  because  the  proposed  change 
cannot  be  put  in  practice  except  in 
connection    with  other  and  more 
startling  changes  to  which  we  do 
not  at  idl  see  our  way.     Mr  Forster, 
with  (for  him)   singular  reckless- 
ness, argued  that  the  right  course 
would  be  to  concede  the  franchise, 
and  then,  if   it  must  be    so,   to 
adjust  any  involvements  or  anom- 
alies that  might  arise  out  of  it, 
treating  these  presumed  consequen- 
ces of  it  more  as  excuses  for  post- 
poning the  desired  legislation  than 
as   Ixma  fide  obstacles.      But  the 
Premier  ^d  not  allow  the  House  to 
remain  long  under   the  influence 
of  this  exhortation.    He  demonstra- 
ted with  the  greatest  deamess  that 
the  collateral  changes,  which  must 
accompany  the    change  proposed, 
could  in  no  wise  be  left  for  after- 
treatment  as  mere  appendages  and 
simple  adjustments,  but  that  they 
are  entitled  to  quite  as  patient  con- 
sideration as  the  measure  which  is 


to  render  them   necessary.      The 
complete  reallotment  of  the  repre- 
sentation which  he  showed  to  bo 
involved  in  the  new  francluse  was, 
though  he  treated  it  humorously, 
enough  to  raise  some  little  feeling 
of  caution  in  even  the  most  Eadical 
mind.     The  disfranchisement  of  a 
laige    proportion   of  the   existing 
constituencies, -and  the  creation  of 
new  constituencies,  the  working  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
beforehand,  are  designs  which  may 
well  excite  apprehension.      Grant 
that  they  cannot  be  altogether  put 
aside,  and  that  they  must  sooner 
or  later  occupy  the  attention   of 
Government    and  of    Parliament^; 
still  they  are  not  ripe  for  consi- 
deration at  the  present  time.   Even 
if  opinion  were  more  matured  con- 
cerning them  than  it  is,  it  would 
be  most  inexpedient  to  force  them 
before  the  Legislature  until  we  have 
more  experience  of  the  situation  in 
which  other,  and  not  inconsiderable, 
reforms  have  already  landed    us. 
We  are  by  no  means  clear  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  last  Eeform  Act  or 
the  Ballot  Act;  but  surely  we  ought 
to  understand  the  nature  and  effects 
of  those  changes  which  have  been 
legalised  before  we  pass  on  to  more 
sweeping  and  more  dangerous  in- 
novations.    Fortunately,  there  was 
not  the  least  appearance  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Government  having  to 
contend  with  popular  impatience  in 
recommending  the  postponment  of 
these    momentous    questions.      It 
seemed  rather  as  if  the  abhorrence 
of   revolutionary  movement    were 
more  vivid  in  the  people  themselves 
than  the  conviction  of  its  impru- 
dence can  be  in  Ministerial  minds. 
We  have  been  gorged  with  reforms 
and  projects  of  reforms  until  we  are 
absolutely  nauseated.    We  find  in 
the  reforms  of  the  late  Government 
disappointment  and  dissatisfaction 
so  great,  that  if  the  present  Govern- 
ment were  weak  enough  to  start  the 
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County  Francbise  movement  by  way 
of  gaining  popularity,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  people  would 
check  them  -so  sharply  as  to  take  the 
edge  off  their  appetite  for  that  kind 
of  excitement  for  some  time  to 
come.  But  Ministers  understand 
the  popular  mind  far  better  than  to 
tempt  it  in  this  direction.  That 
they  had  been  right  in  discounte- 
nancing the  proposal  was  abun- 
dantly proved  in  the  House  by 
the  laige  majority  which  rejected 
the  Bill,  and  out  of  the  House  by 
the  entire  acquiescence  of  the 
country  in  the  action  of  its  repre- 
sentatives. Even  those  who  desire 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Liberal  party  hesitate  now  about 
embarking  in  a  course  of  agitation ; 
for,  since  the  results  of  some  recent 
changes  have  been  observed,  they 
suspect  that  by  so  doing  they  might 
be  only  labouring  for  their  adver- 
saries. The  agitators  who  have 
been  trying  to  get  up  the  new 
reform  cry,  and  to  benefit  by  it, 
are  the  only  persons,  apparently, 
who  regret  the  fate  of  the  hapless 
Bill.  Some  of  their  kind  will  no 
doubt  succeed  in  rousing  the  people 
to  action  again  some  day ;  but  they 
will  not  do  it  by  offers  of  electond 
reform.  That  lure  will  draw  no 
longer.  The  people  who  try  to 
agitate  with  it  show  that  they 
don't  understand  their  not  very 
respectable  business. 

We  wish  that  agitators  in  general 
were  as  unsuccessful ;  but  they  do 
their  work  only  too  effectually  some- 
times; and  we  are  now  suffering, 
and  have  yet  to  suffer,  for  the  agi- 
tation which  procured  for  the  late 
Ministry  their  term  of  office.  The 
rousing  the  feelings  of  class  against 
class,  and  the  inflammation  of  the 
selfish  desires  of  particular  classes 
who  fancy  they  can  obtain  the 
gratification  of  them  by  combined 
action,  have  brought  our  manufac- 
tures, our  commerce,  and  now  our 


agriculture,  into  a  most  unfortunate 
condition.  One  of  two  results  seems 
to  be  certainly  impending.  Either 
by  the  continued  success  of  these 
combinations— And  the  longer  they 
succeed  the  more  destructive  they 
will  be  in  the  end — ^we  shall  drive 
away  &om  among  us  that  pre- 
eminence in  industry,  and  conse- 
quently that  wealth,  which  have  so 
largely  contributed  to  make  us  the 
powerful  nation  that  we  have  been, 
and,  we  hope,  are ;  or  the  combin- 
ing operatives,  after  the  experiences 
of  a  few  years,  will,  on  striking  a 
balance  of  gains  and  losses,  discover 
that,  years  of  plenty  and  years  of 
famine  all  reckoned,  they  are  at  the 
end  of  a  given  period  worse  off  than 
they  would  have  been  if  they  had 
worked  steadily  along  at  medium 
wages.  They  would,  without  the 
aid  of  the  combinations,  have  bene- 
fited in  time  of  prosperity,  and 
they  have  been  forced,  in  spite  of 
combination,  to  submit  to  reduction 
in  time  of  adversity.  The  difference 
probably  is  this,  tiiat  in  prosperous 
times  combination  has  forced  up 
their  earnings  more  rapidly  than  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  thereby 
precipitating  the  return  to  evil  for- 
tune ;  and  that  in  adverse  times  it 
has  aggravated  reduction  of  earnings, 
and  consequent  distress,  by  organis- 
ing resistance  to  dispensations  which 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  resist 
effectually.  The  prosperity  has  been 
more  suddenly  prosperous,  and  the 
adversity  has  been  more  tediously 
biting.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  too, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  wages  of 
prosperity  have  been  carelessly  spent, 
and  there  has  been  no  provision  for 
the  time  of  distress.  This  is  a 
rather  bad  account ;  and  there  must 
be  added  to  the  side  of  loss  the  con- 
stant contribution  made  to  the  funds 
of  the  association.  Eeckonings  like 
these,  we  say,  may  before  long  make 
the  more  thoughtful  workmen  ask 
themselves  whether,  after  all,  the 
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combination  may  not  have  been  a 
mistake. 

We  scarcely  think  it  an  advan- 
tage to  a  Grovemment  to  be  faced 
by  a  very  feeble  and  dejected  Op- 
position, or  by  no  Opposition  at  aU. 
Tet,  to  proceed  for  a  while  unmo- 
lested is  preferable  to  being  set  upon 
in  the  first  week  of  office  by  a  com- 
bination of  incongruous  factions, 
which  can  agree  in  nothing  except 
hostility  to  the  existing  Adminia- 
tiation.  The  latter  has  often  been 
the  fortune  of  Conservative  Govern- 
ments ;  but  now  at  last  Mr  Disraeli's 
Minislxy  is  able  to  address  itself  to 
its  many  arduous  duties,  harassed 
by  no  attack  £K>m  without.  Storms 
will  arise  ere  long,  no  doubt;  but,  by 
the  time  they  come,  the  governing 
body  will  have  become  acquainted 
with  its  work,  and  occasioniEd  strife 
is  the  lot  of  all  Administrations. 
Meanwhile,  one  marks  with  plea- 
sure the  entire  satisfaction  evinced 
by  the  people  at   their  work  in 


the  late  election.  There  is  not 
a  sign  of  their  having  acted  in 
haste  or  passion — ^not  a  breath  of 
regret  for  the  unsuccessful  poli- 
ticians who  have  been  displaced. 
It  does  not  appear  that  we  are  going 
to  be  ruined  by  extravagance,  al- 
though certainly  the  public  service 
will  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from 
parsimony :  there  is  no  dread  felt 
of  our  being  wantonly  involved  in 
war,  although  we  have  taken  the 
white  feather  out  of  Britannia's 
helmet  We  do  not  find  ourselves 
the  worse  for  the  sudden  blight  that 
has  come  over  the  various  leagues, 
conferences,  communes,  and  so  on;  it 
even  seems  as  if  the  air  were  a  little 
purer  since  they  lost  their  tongues. 
The  believers  in  Liberal  infjeJlibility 
have  had  to  admit  the  possibility  of 
a  Conservative  Ministry  coming  to 
power ;  perhaps,  by  a  strong  eSbrt 
of  mind,  they  may  this  summer 
receive  the  idea  of  a  Conservative 
rule  of  some  duration. 
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Clongh,  Arthnr  Hugh,  the  scepticism  of, 
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by,  457. 

Merivale,  H.  C,  a  Piece  of  Heather,  bj, 
100. 

MiLi^  JoHH  Stuabt,  an  Autobi<^gTaphy, 
75. 

MnroB  Kino  of  Mtsoiik,  the,  237. 

Minority  clause,  its  effect  on  the  elections, 
368. 

MissiNQ  Bills,  thi  Stobt  of  thb,  sup- 
plementary, 94. 

Monseigneur,  the  title  of,  187. 

Montesa,  the  Order  of^  497. 

Montmorencys,  the  arms  of  the,  619. 

Mottoes,  national,  621. 

Mysokb,  the  Minor  Kino  of,  2S7. 

Nation  and  State,  distinction  between,  62. 

National  flags  or  emblems,  history  of, 
608,  ftc 

New  Books — ^recent  biographies,  443— 
Mrs  Somerville's  Memoirs^  444 — ^Am- 
pdre's  Journal,  451 — Lettres  h  une  In- 
connue, 457 — Dr  Quthrie's  Autobiogra- 
phy, 461  ;  Victor  Hugo's  Quatre-vingt- 
treize,  750. 

New  Yeab's  Politigal  Aspxct,  the, 
121. 

Nicholas,  the  Emperor,  the  conspiracy 
against,  289 — character  of  his  rule, 
290. 

Nicholson,  General,  death  of,  112. 

Northcote,  Sir  Stafford,  his  Budget,  628, 
651. 

OuB  Fair  Wind— SimNo  Sail,  643. 

Owen  Meredith  (Lord  Lytton),  the  Poems 
of,  249. 

Padischah,  the  title  of,  188. 

Palatine,  the  title  of,  178. 

Papal  Bull,  a,  what,  61. 
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Parisians,  the,  Book  the  lost,  1. 
Parliament,  the  diasolntion  o(  266. 
Philar^te,  Metropolitan  of  Moscow,  160. 
Philosophbb's  Baby,  the,  282. 
PoETBT,  Modern,  Sceptioism  and,  223 

— relations   of  doubt   and  faith   to, 

225. 
Poets  at  Play,  the,  678. 
Political  Situation,  the,  604. 
Political  Surprisb,  the,  266. 

POLiriGS  AFTER  EaOTER,  770. 

Pope,  antiqnil^  of  title  of,  177. 
Possession,  titles  of,  182. 

POSTCRIPT — THE    POLITICAL    SURPRISE, 

266. 
Prascovia  Loponloff,  the  original  of  the 

Exile  of  Siberia,  157. 
Prince,  the  title  o^  187. 
Proclamations,  form  of,  62. 
Proposal  in  diplomacrr,  what,  60. 
Protector,  the  title  o^  178. 
Protocol,  what,  60. 
Prussia,  the  ilag  of,  615 — the  arms  of 

617. 
QuATRE-YiNOT-TREizB,  by  Victor  Hugo, 

review  of,  750. 
Beform  Bill  of  1867,  the  Liberal  comments 

on  it,  182. 
Relationship,  titles  of,  182. 
Religions  titles,  188. 
Rinmye,  the  title  of,  178. 
Rhcnes,  the  Knights  ofL  491  tt  se^r.—the 

two  sieges  of,  by  the  Turks,  492. 
Royal  letters,  forms  and  kinds  of,  66. 
Royal  titles,  examples  of  early,  178. 
Run^  Charlis,  his  connection  with  the 

Pnnce  of  Mysore,  239. 
Russia,  the  assumption  of  the  title  of 

Emperor  by  the   Czar  of,   180  — the 

Eagle  of,  616. 
Sex  in  Mind  and  Education  :  a  Com- 
mentary, 786. 
St   Andrew   of  Russia,   the  Order  of, 

497. 
St  Denis,  the  flag  of,  610. 
St  George  of  Russia,  the  Order  of,  497. 
St   Hubert   of   Bavaria,  the  Order  of, 

497. 
St  John,  the  Knights  of,  their  origin, 

history,  &c.,  488  ei  8eq, 
St  Lazarus,  the  Knights  of,  494. 
St  Louis,  the  Order  of,  497. 
St  Michael,  the  Order  of,  497. 
St  Patrick,  the  Order  of,  496. 
St  Stephen,  the  Order  of,  497. 
Santiago,  the  Knishts  of,  495. 
Savoy,  the  arms  o^  617. 
Scepticism     and     Modern     Poetry, 

228. 
Scepticism,  different  kinds  of,  223. 
Scotland,  the  Union  Act  and  its  results, 

807 — the  chaiges  of  bribery  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  808— the  elections  of  1868 

and  1874  for,  871. 


Seraphim,  the  order  of  the,  496. 

Shah,  the  title  of,  178. 

Sheikh,  the  title  of,  178. 

Shelley,  the  scepticism  of,  227. 

Sobriquets,  royal,  189. 

Somerville,  Mrs,  the  Memoirs  of,  444. 

Sohpodes,  the  Hercules  of  his '  Trachinin, ' 
545,  546,  556  et  seq. 

Sovereigns,  forms  of  correspondence  be- 
tween, 64— titles  of  their  eldest  sons, 
190. 

Spanish  Orders  of  Knighthood,  the, 
495. 

Speransky,  Michael,  157 — his  parent- 
age and  early  life,  158— minister  under 
^exander,  159 — ecclesiastical  and  fin- 
ancial reforms,  160 — disgraced  and  ex- 
iled, 160 — made  governor  of  Siberia, 
168— reforms,  &c.,  there,  i&. — ^letters  to 
his  daughter,  164— his  conduct  as  re- 
gards the  conspirators  against  Nicholas, 
290. 

Speransky,  Elizabeth,  sketch  of  her 
career,  &c.,  288. 

Spitalfields,  the  French  emigrants  in,  817. 

Spotswood,  character  of  Lora  Maxwell  by, 
199. 

Stadtholder,  the  title  of,  17& 

Stanhope,  Lord,  and  the  Historians 
OF  Queen  Anne's  Reion,  801. 

State  and  Nation,  distinction  between, 
62. 

State  Papers,  the  calendars  of  the,  195. 

"Stirlings  of  Keir  and  their  Family 
Papers,  the,"  196. 

Stuart,  Earl  of  Arran,  his  feud  with  the 
Maxwells,  197. 

"Sublime  Porte,"  origin  of  the  name, 
619. 

Sultan,  the  title  of,  178. 

Swetchine,  Madame,  enmity  of  the  Em- 
I>eror  Nicholas  to,.  291. 

Swinburne,  Mr,  characteristics  of  his 
lYoetry,  226. 

Switzerland,  the  arms  of,  618. 

Templars,  the,  their  quarrels,  &c.,  with 
the  Hospitallers,490— their  suppression, 
491 — ^their  origin,  &c.,  494. 

Teutonic  Order  of  Knights,  the,  494. 

Thackeray,  Miss,  the  works  o^  249. 

"  Thistle,  the,"  258. 

Thistle,  the  Order  of  the,  496. 

Tiara  of  the  Pope,  the,  622. 

Titles,  their  antiquity,  and  examples  of 
old,  178— those  of  dignity,  176— the 
assumption  of  new,  179 — ^those  of  pos- 
session, 182— of  relationship,  182 — reli- 
gious, 188— of  courtesy,  184 — sobri- 
quets, 189. 

Treaties,  langua^  in  which  drawn  up,  58 
— ^form,  &c,  in  which  drawn  up,  67. 

Tricolour  as  the  French  flag,  its  history, 
&c,  612. 

Tricolour  flags,  various,  615. 
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Triple  crown  of  the  Pope,  its  origm,  kc^ 

622. 
Turkey,  diplomatic  forms  in,  69. 
Two  Spkravbkt,  the,  Part  I.,  Michael, 

167— Part  II.,  Elizabeth,  288. 
Union  (of  Scotland),  effect  of  Marlbor- 

ongh's  career  regarding  it,  806. 
United  States,  the  flag  of,  614. 
Utrecht,  the  treaty  ot,  806. 
Yalbntknx^   akd  bis  Bbothkb,  the 

SxoKTot  Part  I.,  85— Part  IL,189— 


Part  IIL,  824— Part  IV., 461— Part  V. . 

625— Part  VI.,  718. 
Viceroy,  the  title  of,  178. 
Victoria  Gross,  the,  497. 
VoiYode,  the  title  o(  178. 
War-cries,  national,  621. 
Wars,  different  kinds  b(  63. 
Watts,  Isaac,  314. 
WHte  Eagle,  the  Order  of  the,  497. 
"  Who's  in  the  Bight ! "  258. 
Wildgrave,  the  title  of,  178. 
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